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TERMS  OF  THE  REFERENCE  TO  THE  ROYAL  COMMISSION. 


To  inquire  into  tlie  Financial  Eolations  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and 
their  relative'  taxable  capacity,  and  to  report : — • 

1.  Upon  what  principles  of  comparison,  and  by  the  application  of  what  specific 
standards,  the  relative  capacity  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to  bear  taxation  may  be 
most  equitably  determined. 

. " rtl  . . 

2.  What,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  is  the  true  proportion,  under  the  principles 

and  specific  standards  so  determined,,  between  the  taxable  capacity  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  loissimmoO  biwhi  de>r:(  ,V” 

3.  The  history  of  the  financial  relations  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  at  and 
after  the  Legislative  Union,  the  charge  for  Irish  purposes  on  the  Imperial  Exchequer 
during  that  period,  and  the  amount  of  Irish  taxation  remaining  available  for 
contribution  to  Imperial  expenditure ; also  the  Imperial  expenditure  to  which  it  is 
considered  equitable  that  Ireland  should  contribute. 
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■WITNESSES  EXAMINED. 


Name. 

Description. 

Page. 

1 . Murray,  Herbert  H.,  O.B.,  1st  day 

Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Customs 

1 

2.  Pittar,  Thomas  J.,  1st  day 

Principal  of  the  Statistical  Office  of  the  Board  of  Customs  - 

3,  &c. 

3.  Milner,  Alfred,  2nd  and  3rd  days 

Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue 

21 

4.  Hamilton,  Sir  Edward,  K.C.B.,  4th 

Assistant  Secretary  to  the  Treasury  ... 

56 

5.  Robinson,  Henry  A.,  5th  day  - 

Commissioner  of  the  Local  Government  Board  for  Ireland  - 

69 

6.  M ‘Henna,  Sir  Joseph,  6th  day 

Formerly  Member  of  the  House  of  Commons 

91 

7.  Grimshaw,  Dr.  T.  W.,  7th,  9th,  and 
11th  days. 

Registrar-  General  of  Ireland  .... 

108 

8.  Micks,  William  L.,  8th  day 

Secretary  to  the  Congested  Districts  Board,  Ireland 

129 

9.  Smith,  John  Chaloner,  8th  day 

President  of  the  Institute  of  Civil  Engineers,  Ireland 

139 

10.  O’Donnell,  Most  Rev.  Doctor,  10th 

Bishop  of  Raphoe  and  Member  of  the  Congested  Districts 
Board. 

167 

11.  O’Brien,  W.  P.,  C.B.,  10th  day 

Formerly  Poor  Law  Inspector  and  Local  Government 
Inspector,  and  Vice-Chairman  of  General  Prisons  Board 
and  Assistant  Royal  Commissioner  on  Labour. 

185 

12.  Sanlcey,  Sir  Richard  H.,  K.C.B.,  C.E., 

Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Public  W orks,  Ireland  - 

199 

11th  day. 

13.  O’Brien,  Murrough,  12th,  15th,  and 

Member  of  the  Land  Commission,  Ireland 

216 

16th  days. 

228 

14.  Barton,  John  G.,  13th  day 

Commissioner  of  Valuation,  Ireland  - - 

15.  Bailey,  W.  F.,  14th  day 

Assistant  Commissioner,  Irish  Land  Commission 

244 

16.  Howe,  G.  F.,  16th  day 

Surveyor  of  Taxes  ...... 

292 

17.  Harper,  E.  J.,  17th  day 

Surveyor  to  the  London  County  Council 

304 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE 


TAKEN  BEFORE  THE 

ROYAL  COMMISSION 

ON  THE 

FINANCIAL  RELATIONS  BETWEEN  GREAT 
BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

Commission  Room,  Westminster  Hall,  S.W. 

FIRST  DAY. 


Thursday,  5th  July  1894. 

Present : 


The  Right  Hon.  HUGH 

Lord  Parrer. 

Lord  Welby,  G.C.B. 

Sir  R.  G.  C.  Hamilton,  K.C.B. 

Sir  Thos.  Sutherland,  K.C.M.G.,  M.P. 

Sir  David  Barbour. 

Hon.  Edward  Blake,  M.P. 


ifr  H a Mr.  Herbert  Harley  Murray,  C.B.,  and 

Murray, ' 

C.-fi.  l.  (Chairman.)  You  are  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
s July  mi.  Customs  ? — (Mr.  Murray 0 Yes. 

2.  How  long  have  you  held  that  office  ? — About 

five  years. 

3.  (To  Mr.  Pittar.)  You  are  Principal  of  the 
Statistical  Office  of  the  Board  of  Customs  ? — (Mr. 
Pittar.)  Yes. 

4.  (To  Mr.  Murray .)  We  do  not  wish  just  now  to 
enter  into  the  history  of  the  Customs  as  far  as  it 
relates  to  the  financial  relations  between  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  but  merely  to  ascertain  the  mode  in 
which  the  figures  contained  in  the  recent  parliamentary 
returns  have  been  arrived  at.  I should  like,  however, 
to  call  your  attention  to  one  or  two  general  points. 

Acts  relating  The  Sixth  Article  of  the  Act  of  Union  contains,  I 
iluties.t0ms  believe,  provisions  as  to  Customs  duties  on  certain 
goods  imported  from  Great  Britain  to  Ireland  and 
vice  versa,  but  declares  that  with  these  exceptions  all 
prohibitions  and  bounties  on  the  export  of  articles,  the 
growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  either  country  to 
the  other  shall  cease  and  determine,  and  that  the  said 
articles  shall  henceforth  be  exported  from  one  country 
to  the  other  without  duty  or  bounty  on  such  export. 
That  is  so,  is  it  not  ? — (Mr.  Murray .)  I think  it  is  a 
fair  statement  of  what  that  Act  states.  What  is  called 
the  Second  Schedule  to  that  Act,  I think,  gives  a list 
of  a certain  number  of  articles  which  were  to  pay  ad 
valorem  duties  for  20  years. 

5.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  by  the  Act  of  1823,  the  39th 
and  40th  George  III.,  chapter  67,  all  Customs  were 
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!.  E.  CHILDERS,  Chairman. 

Charles  E.  Martin,  Esq. 

J.  E.  Redmond,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Thomas  Sexton,  Esq..  M.P. 

Gustav  W.  Wolff,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Henry  E.  Slattery,  Esq. 

Mr.  B.  H.  Holland,  Secretary. 

Mr.  Thomas  J.  Pittar  called  and  examined.  Vr  ]{  n 

assimilated,  and  the  trade  between  Great  Britain  and  *7' 
Ireland  placed  on  the  footing  of  a coasting  trade  ? — juNTsoi 

The  4th  George  IV.,  chapter  26,  somewhat  altered  the  

time  during  which  these  ad  valorem  duties,  which  toOusta”5 
were  retained  in  the  Second  Schedule  of  the  Treaty  of  Jl,;ics- 
Union,  were  to  remain  in  force.  That  Act  repealed 
some  of  those  duties,  and  then  limited  the  time  during 
which  the  others  were  to  remain  in  force.  But  it  was 
chapter  72  of  4 Geo.  IV.  which  to  some  extent  assimi- 
lated the  tariff  of  the  two  countries. 

6.  That  was  the  final  Act,  passed  many  years  before 
all  duties  were  made  identical  by  Mr.  Gladstone? 

—It  was  the  final  Act.  The  Act  which  finally  made 
the  tariff  for  the  two  countries  dike  was  an  Act  which 
was  passed  in  the  sixth  year  of  George  IV.,  chapter  111. 

That  finally  assimilated  the  tariffs  of  the  two 
countries. 

7.  Not  as  to  spirits,  I think  ? — Not  as  to  British 
spirits,  but  as  to  foreign  spirits.  I am  referring  to 
the  tariff,  not  the  Inland  Revenue  duties. 

8.  Previous  to  1823  there  had  been  separate  Boards 

of  Customs  for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  I think  ? 

Yes,  there  had  been. 

9.  When  were  these  absolutely  amalgamated? — 

There  was  a Commission  appointed  in  1817,  which 
finally  reported  in  1 822,  I think,  recommending  the 
abolition  of  the  separate  boards ; and  that  was  carried 
out  by  an  Act  of  1823,  viz.,  4 George  IV.,  cap.  23, 
which  put  an  end  to  the  separate  boards,  both  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  FINANCIAL  RELATIONS  BETWEEN  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND  : 


Mr.  JI.  n.  10.  After  the  date  of  the  amalgamation  of  the 
Murray,  toar(jSj  and  for  a long  time,  the  statistics  only  show, 
— I think,  the  proportion  in  which  Customs  revenue  was 
5 July  ism.  copected  in  the  three  countries  ? — After  the  coasting 
Acts  relating  trade  was  established  at  the  end  of  1823  or  the 
duties.10”3  beginning  of  1824,  there  were  no  statistics  kept  as 
to  the  trade  between  the  two  countries. 

11.  There  was  nothing  except  the  actual  cash 
collection  ?— The  cash  collection  in  each  country. 
Proceedings  12.  No  attempt  was  made  till  recently  to  ascertain 
tooseertam  tlie  pr0p0rti0ns  in  which  goods  were  consumed  in 
contribution  each  country,  and  therefore  the  actual  revenue  actually 
sumption  of  contributed  by  each? — No;  it  was  not  till  1890,  I 
the  three  think,  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  told  us 

kingdoms.  t)iat  jnformatjon  WOukl  be  wanted  for  a committee 
which  it  was  proposed  to  appoint. 

13.  That  attempt  to  ascertain  the  proportions  origi- 
nated in  the  Chancellor  of  theExchequer’s  instructions  ? 
—It  did. 

14.  Given  by  him  in  pursuance  cf  an  undertaking 
to  supply  the  information  ?— Yes,  personal  instructions, 
in  some  cases  verbally,  and  in  some  cases  by  private 
letter.  There  were  no  official  instructions  sent. 

15.  Can  you  produce  'the  instruction  or  any  paper  ? 
— The  only  instruction  I can  produce  happened  to  be 
one  rather  late.  We  had  verbal  instructions  at  an 
earlier  date,  but  I can  produce  one  which  came  as 
late  as  September  1890.  It  was  a letter  which  I 
received  from  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  when 
he  was  abroad. 

16.  Will  you  read  it? — This  is  addressed  to  me 
personally.  “I  am  anxious  with  reference  to  the 
“ proposed  inquiry  into  the  financial  relations  between 
“ England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  that  both  the 
“ Customs  and  Excise  should  give  their  best  atten- 
“ tion  to  the  collection  of  information  bearing  upon 
“ the  subject.  The  statistics  regarding  the  con- 
“ sumption  of  home  spirits  seem  to  be  reliable,  but 
“ we  must  ascertain  all  we  can  about  the  consump- 
“ tion  of  the  remaining  dutiable  articles,  such  as 
“ beer,  foreign  spirits,  tea,  coffee,  &c.,  dried  fruits, 

“ and  tobacco.  The  Customs  should  study  how  they 
“ can  best  furnish  information  as  to  the  shipments 
“ from  England  to  Ireland,  or  vice  versa,  of  any  of 
“ these  goods,  and  the  Excise  must  try  inland  to 

obtain  information  with  regard  to  consumption. 

“ As  regards  stamps  and  other  forms  of  taxation,  the 
“ situation  is  more  complicated.  I shall  take  the 
“ matter  up  immediately  on  my  return  to  England. 
“ But  I am  anxious  that  as  much  progress  should  be 
“ made  at  once  as  may  be  possible.”  That  was 
dated  9th  September  1890.  A little  later  on  a copy 
of  this  was  sent  to  us  officially.  That  is  the  only 
official  document  which  we  have  directing  information 
to  be  collected. 

17.  What  steps  were  taken  by  your  Board  in 
pursuance  of  that  instruction  ? — It  was  very  early 
known  that  our  figures  given  as  collections  were 
quite  unreliable  for  the  purpose  in  view,  and  it  must 
have  been,  1 think,  in  June  1890  that  we  got  instruc- 
tions to  get  better  information  if  we  could.  As 
regards  the  movement  of  British  and  foreign  spirits 
and  unmanufactured  tobacco,  we  could  deal  with 
them  on  account  of  the  system  of  permits.  But  the 
permits  at  that  time  were  unrecorded,  so  it  was 
decided  to  send  out  instructions  that  whenever  a 
permit  was  issued  a duplicate  was  to  be  taken  at  the 
same  time,  and  as  far  as  foreign  spirits  and  unmanu- 
factured tobacco  were  concerned,  those  duplicates  were 
to  be  sent  to  the  Statistical  Office  for  Mr.  Pittar  to 
work  out,  and  any  duplicates  that  we  got  as  regards 
British  spirits  we  sent  to  the  Inland  Revenue  for 
them  to  make  up  their  figures  with.  That  was  the 
first  step  which  we  took,  and  we  issued  a general 
order,  dated  5th  July,  giving  instructions  on  that 
point.  (The  order  was  put  in,  and  is  as  follows)  : — 

Custom  House,  London,  5th  July  1890.  Duplicate 
“ permits  in  certain  cases  of  delivery  of  spirits  and 

unmanufactured  tobacco.  The  Board  direct  that,  on 
“ and  after  the  receipt  of  this  order,  in  every  case  of 
“ the  delivery  of  foreign  spirits  and  unmanufactured 


“ tobacco,  duty  paid,  from  any  Customs  bonded  Mr.iiMi. 
“ warehouse  within  the  United  Kingdom,  as  to  which  c.b. 

“ the  permit  shows  the  destination  of  the  spirits  or  5 ju]~g!)i 
“ of  the  tobacco,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  be  either  of  — — 

“ the  other  two  countries  of  the  United  Kingdom  ^Sriam 
“ than  that  in  which  such  spirits  or  tobacco  are  proportional 
“ cleared,  i.e.,  England  for  Scotland  or  Ireland,  ,°^x "on- 1 
“ Scotland  for  England  or  Ireland,  Ireland  for  sumption  of 
“ England  or  Scotland,  a duplicate  of  the  form  of  kingdoms. 

« permit  be  made  out  and  forwarded  on  the  day  on 
“ which  duty  is  paid,  to  the  Principal  of  the  Statistical 
“ Office,  Custom  House,  London.  Code  paragraph 
“ 119  is  to  be  noted  accordingly.  By  order  of  the 
“ Board.  R.  T.  Prowse.” 

18.  No  goods  are  the  subject  of  these  permits 
except  spirits  and  unmanufactured  tobacco  ? — No, 
manufactured  tobacco  goes  free.  We  have  no  hold 
at  present  over  that. 

19.  I will  now  refer  you  to  Parliamentary  Paper  329  Parliamcn- 
of  1891,  pages  6 and  7.  At  those  pages  there  is  a ^onson 
memorandum  marked  A.,  prepared  by  the  Board  of 
Customs,  dated  January  1891.  Have  you  got  it 

before  you  ? — Yes. 

20.  The  four  articles  of  much  importance  which 
are  the  subject  of  that  memorandum  are,  I think, 
foreign  spirits,  tea,  tobacco,  and  wine  ?— Yes,  they 
are  the  most  important. 

21 . No  mention  is  made  of  foreign  beer,  I suppose  ? 

— The  importation  of  foreign  beer  into  the  United 
Kingdom  after  all  is  net  very  much.  It  only  amounts 
to  about  40,000  barrels. 

22.  It  comes  in  among  “ all  other  articles  ” ? — It 
would  be  among  them.  I do  not  imagine  that  the 
importation,  of  it  into  Ireland  is  very  large. 

23.  The  other  articles,  besides  the  four  specially 
named,  are  cocoa,  chicory,  coffee,  and  dried  fruits,  I 
think  ? — Yes. 

24.  And  they  are  of  minor  importance  ? — Yes. 

25.  Am  I right  in  understanding  that  in  the  case 
of  tea,  tobacco,  and  wine,  the  only  period  of  at  all 
exact  statistics  upon  which  the  proportion  of  con- 
sumption in  each  country  can  be  based  is  that  of  the 
four  months  ending  March  31st,  1891  ? — Of  late  years. 

Up  to  the  time  the  coasting  trade  was  not  free  there 
would  be  the  statistics  on  those  points  correctly  given. 

But  from  the  time  the  coasting  trade  was  made  free,  to 
1890,  when  we  got  the  directions  to  try  and  find  out 
as  nearly  as  we  could  what  the  actual  consumption 
was  in  each  kingdom,  there  were  no  means  of  arriving 
even  approximately  at  the  facts  of  the  case. 

26.  Perhaps  you  would  be  good  enough  to  read  the  statistical 
memorandum  on  page  31.  of  that  Return? — “The 

“ accompanying  adjusted  statement  of  the  quantities 
“ of  customable  articles  consumed  severally  in  each 
“ of  the  three  kingdoms,  in  the  year  ended  the  31st 
“ March  1891,  has  been  compiled  on  the  following 

basis  : — Upon  the  request  of  the  Board  of  Customs, 

“ returns  were  furnished  by  the  railway  companies  of 
“ the  United  Kingdom  showing  the  quantities  of  duty- 
“ paid  tea,  coffee,  manufactured  tobacco,  and  wine 
“ forwarded  by  their  lines  for  removal  to  either  of 
“ the  other  divisions  of  the  United  Kingdom  than 
“ the  one  in  which  the  goods  were  booked  for  con- 
“ veyance  in  the  four  months  ended  31st  March  1891 ; 

“ and  like  returns  were  obtained  from  the  various 
“ shipping  companies  of  the  quantities  Of  those  goods 
“ removed  coastwise  between  the  three  kingdoms 
“ after  payment  of  duty.  The  quantity  of  each 
“ article  on  which  duty  was  actually  paid  in  each 
“ kingdom  was  already  known.  In  order  to  arrive 
“ at  the  true  consumption  it  has  only  been  necessary 
“ to  add  to  the  quantities  cleared  for  duty  in  either 
“ kingdom,  the  amounts  brought  to  that  kingdom 
“ after  payment  of  the  duty  elsewhere,  and  then  by 


i inverse  process 


i deduct  from  the  result  so 


ived  at  the  quantities  duty-paid  in  that  division 
‘ for  consumption  in  the  other  parts  of  the  United 
1 Kingdom.  Having  in  this  way  arrived  at  the 
‘ consumption  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
‘ of  the  articles  mentioned  during  the  four  months 
‘ already  specified,  the  proportions  so  obtained  were 
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Mr.  n.  n.  “ applied  to  the  entire  revenue  collected  under  each 
“ head  of  the  tariff  during  the  complete  year.  As 
—m  “ regards  foreign  spirits,  official  information  covering 
— ' “ a period  of  nine  months  was  available,  and  as  it 
RMurns^1  “ was  considered  that  the  proportions  shown  by  the 

Bases  of.'  “ longer  period  would  afford  a more  reliable  basis  of 

“ estimate,  the  nine  months’  proportions  instead  of 
“ the  four  months’  proportions  were  used  in  respect 
“ of  that  article.  Every  possible  care  has  been  taken 
“ when  dealing  with  the  railway  and  shipping  returns 
“ to  avoid  the  inclusion  of  the  same  goods  twice  ever. 

The  railway,  shipping,  and  other  returns  which 
“ have  served  as  the  basis  of  the  calculations  in  the 
“ statement  given  below  were  not  available  when  the 
“ figures  for  the  year  1889-90  (page  6 above)  were 
“ compiled.  (Signed)  T.  J.  Pittaju  Statistical 
“ Office,  Custom  House,  June  29,  1891.” 

27.  All  subsequent  estimates  (such,  for  instance, 
as  this  one  for  1892—3,  on  page  5 of  the  Return  of 
July  1893,  334)  are  based  on  this  period  of  four 
months,  are  they  not? — Yes,  with  the  exception  of 
foreign  spirits,  because  there  we  had  the  permits 
covering  the  whole  time. 

28.  But,  with  that  exception,  that  has  been  the 
basis  of  all  the  former  calculations  ? — Yes. 

29.  Have  you  reason  to  believe  that  this  period  of 
four  months  fairly  represents  the  average  of  the  year 
1890-1  in  the  case  of  tea,  wine,  and  tobacco  ? — I 
would  not  say  fairly.  It  only  represents  it,  I think, 
approximately.  It  represents  foreign  spirits  accurately. 

30.  You  think  it  fairly  represents  a longer  period  of 
time  ?— Approximately  it  does.  It  is  as  near  as  we 
can  go.  It  is  the  only  means  we  have  to  cover  that 
longer  period. 

Statistical  33.  Will  you  explain  the  important  point  why  the 
(con'™*  statistics  obtained  for  these  four  months  cannot  be  ob- 
difficuit  in  ta*ne^  continuously,  if  that  is  so  ? — I think  we  should 
obtaining.10  have  got  no  statistics  at  all  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
personal  influence  of  Mr.  Jackson,  who  was  at  that  time 
Seeretary  to  the  Treasury.  He  had  some  acquaintance 
with  the  directors  of  one  of  the  leading  lines  in  the 
kingdom,  and  it  was  at  his  instigation,  and,  I may  say, 
with  his  personal  assistance,  that  we  put  ourselves  in 
communication  with  Mr.  Oakley,  the  secretary  of  the 
Railway  Association,  and  through  Mr.  Jackson  and 
Mr.  Oakley  the  railway  companies  were  induced  to 
agree  to  make  these  returns  for  a period  of  three 
months,  beginning  December.  At  a later  period  also, 
at  Mr.  Jackson’s  instigation,  they  agreed  to  do  it  for 
one  more  month,  so  as  to  give  us  a period  covering  a 
financial  quarter,  Januarv,  Eebruary,  and  March  of 
1891. 

-32.  And  it  would  be,  in  your  opinion,  too  much  to 
ask  of  the  companies  to  make  that  more  continuous  ? 
— -It  was  considered  so  then,  and  I doubt  very  much 
if  we  should  persuade  them  to  give  us  any  information 
now  such  as  they  then  took  the  trouble  to  give  us.  It 
was  done  by  them,  I believe,  at  considerable  expense, 
and  at  a great  deal  of  trouble. 

Foreign  33-  As  to  foreign  spirits,  the  proportions  of  con- 
spirits.:  con-  sumption  have  been  ascertained  in  the  Return  which  I 
sump  ion  o.  referred  to,  334,  1893,  for  the  year  1892-3.  Is 
that  for  the  whole  year  ? — Yes,  that  would  be  for  the 
whole  year,  1892-3.  The  duplicate  permit  system 
was  in  full  operation. 

34.  And  from  that  time  will  the  collection  of  these 
statistics  as  to  spirits  be  permanently  maintained  ? — 
Yes. 

35.  Will  you  explain  why  that  permanent  record 
can  be  made  in  the  case  of  spirits  and  not  as  to  other 
goods  ? — The  law  requires  that  any  quantity  of  spirits 
in  excess  of  one  gallon  shall  not  be  moved  without  a 
permit.  Therefore  any  movement  of  spirits,  either 
foreign  or  British,  in  excess  of  one  gallon,  must  be  ac- 
companied by  a permit,  and  we  have  copies  of  the 
duplicate  permits  now  sent  to  us  as  regards  foreign 
spirits,  and  to  the  Inland  Revenue  as  regards  British 
spirits. 

3@.  And,  therefore,  without  changing  the  law  you 
cannot  insist  upon  any  system  ol'  that  kind  being  ex- 
tended .to  other  articles  ? — No ; we  have  it  as  regards 


unmanufactured  tobacco,  but  that  does  not  cover  the  -V>'.  B.  H, 
movement  of  manufactured  tobacco,  and  with  regard  c.S. 
to  the  movement  of  manufactured  tobacco  the  Inland  5 
Revenue  tried  to  obtain  information  for  us,  but  they  — — 

failed.  A large  number  of  the  manufacturers  declined  fpir!ts°con- 
to  take  any  trouble  to  give  them  information,  and  sumption  or. 
those  who  did  were  not  in  suffieieut  number  to  make 
the  return  worth  anything. 

37.  Can  you  tell  us  (parenthetically)  why  the  law  Permit 
required  permits  as  to  unmanufactured  tobacco  and  not  unmonurnc- 
as  to  manufactured  tobacco  ? — I cannot  tell  you  that,  tured 

38.  There  is  no  tradition  iu  the  Customs  of  the  ° acco' 
reason  for  it  ? — Not  that  I know  of. 

39.  And  you  see  no  particular  reason  ? — The 
articles  have  paid  duty,  and  we  have  lost  our  interest 
in  them. 

40.  Why  should  that  be  the  case  ns  to  unman- 
factured  and  not  as  to  manufactured  ? — Because  they 
pay  duty  upon  the  raw  article  and  then  manufacture  it. 

As  soon  as  they  have  paid  the  duty  we  have  lost 
interest  in  the  article  which  they  have  taken  out  for 
manufacture. 

41 . Will  you  refer  to  the  memorandum  on  page  7 
of  329,  1891.  It  says  there  that  “the  Customs  re- 
“ turns  show  that  the  manufactured  tobacco  on  which 
“ duty  was  paid  in  Ireland,  when  added  to  that 
“ received  in  a duty-paid  condition  from  the  other  two 
“ kingdoms,  amounts  to  only  about  550,000  lbs., 

“ whereas  there  is  an  export  from  Ireland  of  from 
“ 2,000,000  to  3,000,000  pounds  of  the  manufactured 
“ article.”  Can  you  tell  us  how  that  was  ascertained  ? 

— I would  rather  Mr.  Tittar  should  give  that 
information. 

42.  Let  Mr.  Pittar  give  the  answer  ? — (Mr. 

Pittar .)  In  the  case  of  the  exports  from  Ireland  to  — — ’ 

Great  Britain,  we  applied,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  ^turns’:1 
manufacturers  in  Belfast  and  Dublin  and  the  other  tobacco, 
principal  ports  of  Ireland  (but  chiefly  Belfast  and 
Dublin),  and  we  found  that  we  could  not  arrive  at  any 

very  good  or  reliable  estimate  of  the  quantity  from 
what  they  were  able  to  tell  us.  We  then  were  induced  to 
look  abroad  for  other  information,  and  we  found  that  as 
to  Belfast,  which  was  the  principal  port  concerned,  the 
Harbour  Board  there  kept  accounts  of  their  own  for 
the  purpose  of  their  dues,  which  showed,  with  very 
fair  completeness,  the  total  quantities  of  tobacco  which 
were  exported  from  Belfast.  We  were  not  able  to 
obtain  a similar  account  in  Dublin,  and,  therefore,  we 
had  resort  to  the  shipping  companies  in  Dublin,  and 
from  returns  which  they  rendered  we  were  enabled  to 
compile  a total  for  the  port  of  Dublin.  In  other  ports 
the  process  varied  according  as  we  found  were  able  to 
get  statistics.  For  instance,  at  Waterford  we  obtained 
them  by  going  through  the  books  of  the  shipping  com- 
panies. At  Cork  we  were  able  to  obtain  a return  from 
the  Harbour  Board,  and  in  that  way  the  return  of  the 
exports  from  two  to  three  million  pounds  was  made 
out. 

43.  Is  that  as  to  any  particular  year  ? — Yes,  that 
was  for  the  year  1889, 1 tliink. 

44.  Before  this  inquiry  was  started  ? — Yes.  I may 
perhaps  explain  in  this  way.  When  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer’s  minute  came,  directing  inquiries  to  be 
made,  I first  of  all,  by  desire  of  the  Board  of  Customs, 
communicated  with  the  railway  companies  in  London 
to  see  what  could  be  done.  They  took  every  possible 
trouble  to  satisfy  us,  but  said  at  once  that  they  could 
do  nothing  as  to  the  past.  Their  records  were  of  such 
a nature  that  they  did  not  convey  the  information  in  a 
form  that  would  be  of  any  use  for  the  making  of  these 
returns  as  to  the  past.  But  they  offered  to  consider, 
and  ultimately,  as  you  are  aware,  did  effect  a method 
by  which  statistics  were  obtained  for  a short  specified 
period.  They  offered  to  consider  a method  of  setting 
up  machinex-y  to  do  this  if  the  Government  urgently 
desired  it,  but  they  said  it  would  be  vei-y  troublesome. 
Meanwhile,  as  that  was  a matter  that  involved  a good 
deal  of  discussion,  I went  to  Ireland  at  the  direction 
of  the  Board  of  Customs  to  see  whether  we  could 
get  any  statistics  as  to  the  past  that  could  be  laid 
befoi'e  the  contemplated  Committee  of  the  House  of 
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Commons.  Therefore,  when  I visited  Ireland,  I 
selected  the  year  1889  (the  last  complete  calendar 
year),  and  endeavoured  to  get  statistics  from  the 
books  of  those  various  bodies  whom  I have  named, 
which  would  enable  us  to  present  figures  for  a full  and 
complete  year,  without  waiting  for  the  return  which 
the  railway  companies  were  considering.  That  is  how 
the  first  figures  came  to  be  compiled. 

45.  That  accounts  for  the  year  being  a past  year, 

two  years  before,  and  not  the  year  of  your  inquiry  ?— 
Quite  so.  „ „ 

46.  Coming  to  the  figure  of  from  two  to  three 
million  pounds,  do  you  think  that  the  quantity  can  be 
more  exactly  ascertained  ?—  (Mr.  Murray .)  I should 
doubt  it,  with  the  present  machinery. 

47.  You  would  not  go  through  the  process  that  Mr. 
Pittar  has  explained  again  ? — I do  not  think  it  would 
give  us  anything  more  accurate  than  what  we  have 
got  now,  because  various  deductions  have  to  be  made 
from  the  figures  we  did  get.  We  have  to  reckon  the 
tare  of  the  packages,  for  instance,  which  has  to  be  done 
rather  roughly,  but  it  has  to  be  taken  oft'  the  amount 
which  is  said  to  be  exported  to  England. 

48.  That  is  marked,  I suppose  ? — It  was  taken  on 
an  average,  I believe.  But  I do  not  think,  unless  we 
get  some  other  legislative  powers,  we  should  be  able 
by  any  process  to  obtain  more  reliable  information 
than  what  we  put  forward. 

49.  Passing  for  the  moment  from  tobacco,  you  have 

not  found  it  possible  to  estimate,  according  to  these 
papers,  even  for  a short  period,  the  proportions  in 
which  cocoa  and  dried  fruits  are  consumed  ? — No, 
cocoa  and  dried  fruits  we  have  no  figures  about.  As 
regards  coffee  we  got  some  from  the  railways,  and  that 
enabled  us  to  make  coffee  rather  more  accurate  than  it 
was  before.  . 

50.  So  that  it  has  been  found  necessary  in  a table  or 

contribution  to  divide  the  revenue  derived  from  those 
minor  articles  in  proportion  to  the  population  ? — To 
the  population.  ... 

51.  And  is  that  the  case  as  to  dried  fruits  and 
chicory  and  cocoa  ?—  Yes. 

52.  Is  it,  in  your  opinion,  possible  by  any  reasonable 
process  to  obtain  the  true  proportion  of  contribution  as 
to  these  articles  ?— Under  an  extended  system  of 
permit  it  would  be,  not  otherwise,  I think. 

53.  That  is  to  say,  if  you  extended  it  from  spirits 
and  unmanufactured  tobacco  to  all  articles  ?— Well,  to 
all  articles  to  which  it  was  worth  applying  it.  Some 
are  too  small  to  make  it  worth  the  trouble. 

54.  You  would  not  recommend  that  ? — It  depends 
upon' what  is  required.  I should  be  very  sorry  to 
recommend  it,  because  I think  it  would  be  a great 
interference  with  trade,  and  most  inconvenient  to 
traders.  But  if  it  was  only  for  a short  time,  possibly 
it  might  be  tolerated. 

55.  As  far  as  coffee  is  concerned,  we  may  take  it  the 


difficulty  has  been  removed  ? — I think  so,  to  a con- 
siderable extent,  but  the  revenue  derived  from  it  is 
so  small.  The  total  revenue  is  only  180,000/.  a year 
for  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  proportion  of  that 
paid  by  Ireland  would  be  so  very  small  it  would  be 
hardly  worth  while  taking  any  steps  about  it. 

Select  Corn-  56.'  Going  to  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of 

mitteo  of  1864 — there  were  papers  prepared  by  a Mr.  Fisher,  who 

i86i:  Report  wag  a j0U1.nalist)  j believe— at  327  of  the  Appendix  to 
the  Report,  showing  the  consumption  of  tobacco,  sugar, 
tea,  wine,  spirits,  and  malt  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland  at  various  dates.  Do  you  happen  to  have 
that  ? — I saw  it  the  other  day,  but  I did  not  study  it 
at  all.  We  have  it  in  the  office. 

57.  In  your  opinion  could  any  return  with  your 
present  materials  and  powers,  similar  to  that  of  Mr. 
Fisher,  be  more  than  very  roughly  correct  ?— No, 
because  after  1824  we  possess  no  means  of  making  a 
return  of  that  nature.  As  soon  as  ever  the  coasting 
trade  became  free  we  had  no  means  of  compiling  any 
figures  like  Mr.  Fisher  put  in.  They  must  have 
been  based  upon  the  collections  only. 

58.  (Mr.  Sexton .)  It  might  be  correct  up  to  1820, 
I suppose?— I think  it  might  be  correct,  I might 


almost  say,  to  the  end  of  1823,  because  the  Treasury  MfeJI.K. 
Minute  which  established  the  coasting  trade  on  a free  cpV' 
basis  was  not  issued  till  the  end  of  October  1 823.  B Ju^S94. 

Therefore  up  to  that  time  there  would  have  been  the 

regular  statistics  between  the  two  countries.  mtttoc.0^™' 

59.  The  average  for  three  years  ending  1860  would  iS6i:  Report 
be  speculative  ?—  Quite  so.  I think  I saw  that  this  0 ' 

table  was  based  upon  collections.  “ The  Irish  returns 
“ are  calculated  alone  on  the  articles  which  paid  duty 
“ in  Ireland,  which  does  not  include  her  entire  con- 
“ sumption.”  Therefore  these  were  based  only  upon 
the  same  information  as  we  gave  to  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  before  he  directed  us  to  try  and  collect 
information  as  to  the  real  amounts  contributed. 

60.  (Chairman.')  In  fact  the  word  in  the  return 
put  in  by  Mr.  Fisher  on  that  occasion,  “ consumed,” 
ought  more  strictly  to  have  been  “ duty  paid  ” ? — Yes, 
just  so,  except  as  I have  said  up  to  1823. 

61.  I do  not  know  whether  you  happened  to  notice 
the  figures  given  as  to  tea  in  1860,  when  Great 
Britain  is  said  to  have  consumed  64,000,000  lbs.  of 
tea  and  Ireland  only  10,000,000.  That  would  not  be 
a probable  figure,  would  it  ? — I could  not  say.  It  is 
one-sixth  part. 

62.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  Have  you  the  proportion  of  Tea:  con- 
population  in  that  year  before  you? — No.  I think  sunli,t“>11  of- 
that  might  be  fairly  accurate.  They  consume  now 
22,000,000  lbs.  a year,  roughly  speaking,  in  Ireland. 

Then  the  population  was  much  larger  in  1860  than  it 
is  now. 

63.  And  smaller  in  Great  Britain? — And  smaller 
in  Great  Britain. 

64.  I understand  you  to  say  that  from  the  time  of 
the  coasting  trade  legislation  in  1824,  up  to  the  time 
when  this  recent  adjustment  began,  you  had  no  statistics 
except  what  the  Chairman  described  as  the  cash 
collections  ? — We  had  no  statistics  except  those  of 
collection. 

65.  Was  this  adjustment  of  Lord  Welby’s  memo- 
randum  of  1891  the  first  methodical  effort  that  was  attempt  to 
made  to  ascertain  what  you  call  the  true  contribution  ^fOTcflsoi. 
of  Ireland  ? — It  was  the  first  attempt  made  to  come 
approximately  to  it.  We  knew  it  could  not  be  a true 

one,  but  we  made  it  as  near  as  we  could  approxi- 
mately. 

66.  Would  the  figures  of  the  official  returns  from 
the  time  of  the  legislative  Union  up  to  1824  represent 
what  you  now  call  the  true  contribution  ? — They 
would.  We  have  got  figures  giving  the  actual  con- 
tribution to  the  revenue,  and  we  have  got  figures  to 
show  accurately  the  exports  and  imports  of  every 
article  up  to  that  time. 

67.  So  that  the  returns  of  the  Irish  revenue  from 
1800  to  1824  would  indicate  approximately  the  con- 
sumption iu  Ireland  ? — Probably.  If  the  tobacco  manu- 
facture was  going  on  in  Ireland  at  that  time  I should 
doubt  very  much  if  there  was  the  same  quantity  of 
tobacco  exported  to  England,  so  that  perhaps  the 
amount  of  tobacco  which  was  imported  into  Ireland 
represented  more  nearly  during  that  period  the  true 
consumption  of  Ireland. 

68.  The  returns  of  revenue  from  1824  to  1889-90 — 
that  is  for  about  66  years — would  represent  simply 
the  duty  paid  in  Ireland? — The  revenue  returns 
would. 

69.  And  if  you  endeavoured  now  to  ascertain  what 
was  the  true  contribution  of  Ireland  during  that 
period  on  the  principles  recently  applied,  how  would 
you  endeavour  to  do  it? — From  1823  and  1824 
upwards  ? 

70.  Yes  ? — We  have  no  means  of  doing  that. 

71.  So  far  as  revenue  relates  to  articles  of  con- 
sumption, I suppose  the  only  way  of  adjusting  now  the 
revenue  for  that  long  period  would  be  to  apply  some 
test  of  comparative  population? — That  would  be  a 
very  rough  one  I am  afraid.  The  conditions  of  the 
population  would  vary  so  much.  It  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  make  out  anything  reliable  upon  that  basis,  I 
think, 

72.  The  standard  of  life? — Yes,  the  standard  of 
life  in  the  two  kingdoms. 
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Mr.  n.  II.  73.  I notice  that  most  of  your  recent  adjustment 
Murray.  qoes  really  rather  depend,  when  you  come  to  look  into 
-i— ‘ it,  upon  population  ? — Only  as  regards  cocoa  and  dried 

5 July  I89i.  fruits,  and  “ all  other  articles,”  and  that  represents  a 
Method  of  very  small  proportion  of  the  total  revenue.  It  is  only 

adjustment ; about  350,000/. 

74.  Yes,  but  you  see,  under  the  head  of  tea,  for 
instance,  that  you  have  made  the  correction.  “ This 
“ correction  makes  the  total  actual  consumption  of  tea 
“ in  that  division  of  the  kingdom  approximate  to  the 
“ average  consumption  of  the  United  Kingdom  as  a 
“ whole,  namely,  4-91  lbs.  per  head  (1889)  ” ? — I beg 
your  pardon.  I do  not  know  which  return  you  refer 
to. 

75.  I am  looking  at  page  6 of  the  return  329  of 
1891  ? — Yes,  wo  have  got  later  information  than  that. 
On  page  6 we  had  got  none  of  the  information  from 
the  railways.  The  later  returns  were  based  on  the 
information  which  we  got  from  the  railways  during 
those  four  months.  If  you  turn  to  list  334,  which 
gives  the  contribution  for  the  year  1892-3,  you  will 
see  that  tea,  tobacco,  and  wine  were  given  by  propor- 
tions ascertained  for  1890-91  from  railway  returns. 

76.  Does  that  refer  to  Mr.  Pittar’s  memorandum  on 
page  31  of  the  earlier  paper  ? — Yes. 

jiioasa of  77.  He  says  there,  confining  ourselves  for  the 

oa'  moment  to  tea,  that  you  obtained  from  the  railway 

companies  a return  showing  the  amount  of  tea  for- 
warded from  one  country  to  another,  in  the  four 
months  ending  31st  March  1891,  and  likewise  from 
the  various  shipping  companies  ? — Yes. 

78.  Do  I understand  you  to  say  that  the  returns 
obtained  for  those  four  months  have  formed  the  basis 
of  all  the  calculations  since  ? — Yes. 

79.  There  has  been  no  fresh  inquiry  ? — No  fresh 
inquiry.  We  were  directed  by  the  Treasury  not  to 
make  any  further  inquiry  on  that  subject  about  May 
or  June  1891. 

80.  So  that  the  correctness  of  the  adjustments  of 
revenue  in  regard  to  tea  for  the  five  years  up  to  March 
last  depends  altogether,  first  upon  the  correctness  of  the 
figures  given  for  the  four  months,  and,  secondly,  upon 
the  degree  to  which  those  figures  correctly  represent 
the  figures  since  ? — They  depend  upon  the  information 
we  obtained  from  the  railway  companies  during  those 
four  months,  and  upon  the  amount  actually  collected. 

81.  But,  of  course,  the  object  of  the  figures  is  to 
qualify  the  conclusions  drawn  from  the  amount 
actually  collected  ? — Yes,  but  those  railway  returns 
enabled  us  to  judge  how  much  was  passed  back  from 
Ireland  to  Scotland  or  to  England — how  much  of  the 
tea  which  was  sent  to  Ireland  passed  back  again  from 
Ireland,  Scotland,  and  England,  and  show  the  true 
proportion. 

82.  When  you  refer  to  the  collection  as  another 
element  of  adjustment,  is  not  that  somewhat  in- 
accurate ? The  collection  is  the  thing  we  are  adjusting  ? 
— Yes,  I think  I should  have  left  out  the  collection. 

83.  The  collection  is  what  we  are  adjusting? — 
Just  so. 

Adjustment  84.  Firstly,  then,  the  value  of  this  system  of  ad- 
of  revenue.  jusfcmen{;}  so  far  as  tea  is  concerned,  depends  upon  the 
absolute  correctness  of  the  figures  given  by  the  rail- 
way companies  for  those  four  months  ? — Yes. 

85.  And  then,  secondly,  it  depends  upon  the  extent 
to  which  the  figures  for  those  four  months  may  have 
been  truly  representative  of  what  happened  since  ? — 
Yes,  we  have  applied  the  same  proportion  which  we 
found  in  1891  to  some  subsequent  years. 

86.  {Chairman.)  Up  to  the  present  time  ? — Up  to 
1892-93,  the  last  year  for  which  we  have  sent  in  a 
return. 

87.  {Mr.  Sexton.)  I should  like  you  to  make  it  more 
clear  to  the  Commission  in  what  way  you  applied  the 
figures  of  the  four  mouths  t.o  the  subsequent  years  ? — . 
I will  state  it  in  this  way.  The  adjustments  were 
arrived  at  in  this  manner.  First,  the  period  taken  was 
the  four  months  to  which  the  railway  return  was 
applicable.  The  total  consumption  in  the  United 
Kingdom  of  an  article,  say  tea,  during  those  four 


months  was  first  taken  out.  I will  put  in  the  actual  %'• B- 
calculation.  c.s. 

88.  How  did  you  ascertain  the  total  consumption  ? 5 

— We  got  that  from  our  own  books  at  the  Custom  

House  Adjustment 

xlousc.  _ ol  revenue. 

89.  {Sir  David  Barbour.)  They  show  the  duty 
paid  which  you  assume  to  represent  the  consumption  ? 

— They  show  the  duty  paid. 

90.  {Mr.  Sexton)  It  is  by  the  total  duty  ? — Yes. 

The  quantity  which  paid  duty  in  England  was 
ascertained.  To  this  was  added  the  quantity  which 
was  removed  duty  paid  from  Ireland  and  Scot' 
land  to  England.  From  this  total  a deduction  was 
made  of  the  quantities  which  were  remoyed  duty  paid 
from  England  to  Ireland  and  Scotland.  The  total 
quantity  thus  consumed  in  England  during  those  four 
months  was  ascertained,  and  the  per-centage  which 
they  bore  to  the  total  consumed  during  the  period  in 
the  United  Kingdom  was  ascertained. 

91.  You  have  figures  which  show  how  the  process 
was  carried  through  ?— How  the  process  was  carried 
through. 

92.  The  method  you  have  described  appears  to  be 
a sound  method  ? — It  was  the  only  method  we  lmd,  I 
think. 

93.  You  have  no  doubt  of  your  ability  to  carry  out 
that  principle  ?•  — I think  as  regards  tea  we  were  pretty 
safe,  because  the  tea  goes  in  its  own  packages,  the 
chest,  the  half  chest,  and  the  quarter  chest.  There 
is  no  mistaking  the  tea  when  it  is  moved.  This  is 
the  calculation  by  which  the  consumption  of  tea  in 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  respectively  in  the 
four  months  ended  31st  March  1891  was  ascertained. 

{See  Table  on  next  page.) 

94.  It  appears  there  that  Ireland  consumed  one- 
seventh  of  the  whole  ? — Yes.  something  like  it. 

95.  I suggested  at  the  outset  that  the  results 
appeared  to  follow  very  closely  the  test  of  population? 

— I do  not  object  to  the  population  test  at  the  present 
time;  but  what  I ventured  to  say  just  now  was  I 
think  that  the  population  test,  applied  at  an  earlier 
date,  when  the  condition  of  Ireland  was  different  to 
what  it  is  now,  would  not  help  us  to  arrive  at  any  fair 
conclusion.  When  you  put  that  question  to  me  some 
quarter  of  an  hour  ago  it  referred  to  a much  earlier 
period  than  the  present  time. 

96.  Yes,  I began  by  endeavouring  to  ascertain  from 
you  whether  the  application  of  a population  test 
would  enable  you,  for  a period  from  1824  to  1860,  to 
approximate  the  adjustments  of  the  more  recent 
years? — I should  still,  for  the  reasons  I gave,  not 
object  to,  but  place  little  reliance  upon  a calculation 
made  on  that  basis. 

97.  There  appears  to  be  very  little  movement  of 
tea,  scarcely  any,  from  Scotland  or  Ireland  to  Eng- 
land ? — No,  the  tea  goes  to  where  it  is  consumed,  as 
a rule. 

98.  About  half  of  the  tea  consumed  in  Ireland  is 
duty-paid  there,  and  the  other  half  is  imported  from 
England  ? — Yes,  the  great  bulk  of  the  duty  on  the 
tea  which  is  consumed  in  the  United  Kingdom  is,  in 
point  of  fact,  paid  in  London. 

99.  Do  I understand  you  to  say  that  it  would  be  pmvcr3  0r 
difficult  to  obtain ' for  the  future  by  any  method 
statistics  to  ascertain  the  figures  ? — With  the  powers  partment 
we  have  at  present  got,  and  which  we  are  willing  to 
enforce. 

100.  That  is  to  say,  you  are  willing  to  enforce  the 
powers  you  have  got? — No,  I am  not.  There  are 
powers  which  we  have  got,  but  I should  be  very  sorry 
to  enforce  them. 

101.  It  would  be  desirable,  in  order  that  we  may 
know  the  facts,  that  we  should  know  what  powers 
you  would  like?— -We  have  powers  over  the  coasting 
trade  as  completo  as  we  could  wish  to  have  by  statute, 
but  we  do  not  exercise  those  powers.  We  leave  the 
coasting  trade  as  free  as  wo  can  possibly  leave  it. 

But  every  coasting  ship  is  by  law  bound  to  keep  a 
cargo  book,  and  in  that  cargo  book  it  is  supposed  to 
enter  details  of  its  cargo,  but  as  a rule  they  never  do. 
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57,517,997 
1 6,523 
17,146 

57,551,666 

8,362,952 

64,624,878 

3,907,390 

4,455,562 

49,188,714 

Per  cent.  76*1 

2,589,605 

3,907,390 

13,869 

6,510,864 

115,336 

] 6,523 
98,813 

6,395,528 

1 

4,517,276 

4,455,562 

98,813 

9,071,651 

31,015 

17,146 

13,869 

9,040,636 

Per  cent.  14 -0 

Total  Consumption 
n the  Four  Months. 


(Signed)  T.  J.  Pittak. 


Tea  on  which  duty  was  pilid  in  England 
„ imported  from  Scotland,  duty  paid 
■„  „ Ireland  „ 


„ retained  for  consumption  in  England 

SCOTLAND. 

Tea  on  which  duty  was  paid  in  Scotland 
„ imported  from  England;  duty  paid 
» „ Ireland  „ 


,,  retained  for  consumption  in  Scotland 
IRELAND. 

Tea  on  which  duty  was  paid  in  Ireland 
„ imported  from  England,  duty  paid 
„ „ Scotland  „ 


retained  for  consumption  in  Ireland 


Powers' of  Most  of  the  cargoes,  for  instance,  between  England 
YonuoDe*  un,i  Ireland  are  what  are  called  general  cargoes,  and 
overcoat  they  will  put  in  their  cargo  book  is  “general 
fug  trade."  cargo.”  If  we  were  to  try  to  enforce  the  power 
which  the  law  gives  us  against  the  coasting  trade,  and 
compel  them  to  keep  these  cargo  books  in  the  way  we 
might  compel  them  to  do,  we  should  hamper  trade  to 
a degree  that  the  trade  would  never  stand. 

102.  There  is  a duty  cast  upon  the  person  in  charge 
of  the  ship.  You  say  there  is  a cargo  book  ? — The 
captain  of  a coasting  vessel  is  bound  by  law  to  keep 
a cargo  book  in  full  detail.  We  do  not  insist  upon 
that. 

103.  When  you  say  in  full  detail,  do  you  mean  he 
is  bound  to  specify  the  quantity  of  every  article 
carried  ?— Yes. 

104.  Of  course,  if  that  law  were  carried  out,  it 
would  be  a very  complete  record  ? — It  would  be  a fair 
record,  but  I think  if  we  attempted  to  carry  it  out 
now,  after  50  odd  years  of  freedom,  we  should  find 
ourselves  in  great  difficulty. 

105.  I am  not  making  any  suggestion,  you  under- 
stand, as  to  the  enforcement  of  the  law  ; I am  merely 
endeavouring  to  ascertain  the  facts.  The  cargo  book, 
if  it  were  filled  up  accurately  as  the  law  intends, 
would  afford  precise  information  as  to  the  quantity  of 
each  article  on  board  ? — It  would. 

106.  Is  it  the  uniform  practice  to  ignore  the  law  in 
that  respect  ? — Yes,  I may  say  the  practice  is  uniform. 
As  regards  a great  number  of  the  steamers  which 
trade  between  England  and  Ireland,  and  many  of  the 
other  steamers  too,  they  have  what  they  call  a general 
transire,  and  the  condition  we  insert  on  their  general 
transire  is  that  we  should  have  access  to  their  books 
in  the  office  instead  of  the  cargo  book  being  kept. 

107.  The  book  being  kept  in  the  way  the  law 
directs,  I think  you  said  the  only  entry  made  in  the 
cargo  book  where  ships  carry  general  cargo  is  simply 


“ general  cargo  ” ? — It  is  very  short  indeed,  and  little  Powers  of 
more  than  a formal  compliance  with  the  law.  venueDe°" 

108.  Giving  no  particular  information  ? — IsTo.  partment’ 

109.  Then  instead  of  availing  yourself  of  the  law  “n^trade!" 
with  regard  to  cargo,  which  officially  or  non- officially 

has  been  forgotten  by  common  consent,  you  apply  at 
the  office.  Do  you  mean  at  the  offices  of  the  shipping 
companies  ? — Yes.  For  instance,  I may  say  that  when 
we  tried  to  get  the  information  from  the  shipping  com- 
panies we  reminded  them,  in  the  general  order  which 
we  issued,  of  the  power  which  we  had  got.  In  the 
general  order  which  we  issued  on  October  16th,  1890, 
after  directing  our  officers  to  obtain  the  best  informa- 
tion they  could,  we  added : “ In  obtaining  the  necessary 
“ information  it  should  be  explained  to  the  various 
“ carriers  that  the  Board  are  desirous  of  interfering 
“ as  little  as  possible  with  their  business,  but  at  the 
“ same  time  reminding  them,  where  necessary,  that 
“ by  the  ninth  section  of  the  Act  42  & 43  Victoria, 

“ chapter  21,  they  are  bound  to  enter  in  the  cargo 
“ books  of  every  vessel  in  the  coasting  trade  the 
“ description  and  quantities  of  the  various  goods  taken 
“ on  board  each  voyage,  and  that  on  the  transire 
“ bonded  goods  must  be  distinguished  from  the  foreign 
“ goods,  and  that  unless  arrangements  are  made  to 
“ otherwise  supply  the  required  information,  it  will 
“ be  necessary  that  these  provisions  of  the  law  should 
“ be  strictly  carried  out.”  It  was  a kind  of  warning 
that  they  should  give  us  the  information  that  we  were 
asking  for. 

110.  That  Act  which  you  are  quoting  is  the  Customs 

Consolidation  Act  ?— -The  Customs  Consolidation  Act 
is  39  & 40  Viet.  cap.  36,  but  it  practically  contains 
the  powers  given  in  the  Act  42  43  Viet.  cap.  21. 

111.  I understand,  from  Mr.  Pittar’s  memorandum 
of  the  29th  June  1891,  that  you  applied  both  to  the 
railway  companies  and  to  the  shipping  companies  ? — 
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Mr.  II.  H.  112.  What  is  the  main  railway  route  for  these 
goods  to  Ireland  P— I should  say  the  greatest  propor- 
— 894  t*on  between  Liverpool  and  Belfast,  and  Dublin 
5 ' and  Holyhead,  and  Greenore.  There  is  also,  of  course, 

for  Irish'1^8  a considerable  line  between  Bristol  and  Waterford, 
trade.  113.  Customable  goods  first  imported  into  the  United 

Kingdom  at  Liverpool,  and  then  sent  to  Ireland, 
would  hardly  be  sent  at  all  by  railway,  would  they  ? 
— No,  they  would  go  direct  from  Liverpool  to  Belfast 
or  Dublin,  as  a rule. 

114.  Then  I suppose  London  is  the  other  chief 
point  in  England  of  export  to  Ireland  ? — I would  not 
say  that.  Bristol  has  got  a large  export,  I believe,  to 
Ireland.  I could  not  answer  that  off-hand. 

115.  Would  it  be  the  case  there  as  at  Liverpool, 
that  the  goods  would  be  received  at  Bristol  for  ship- 
ment and  sent  by  shipment  to  Ireland  ? The  rail- 
ways would  not  intervene  ?— They  might  have  gone 
to  Bristol  from  London. 

116.  That  would  make  London  the  point  of  de- 
parture ? — In  many  cases  it  would. 

llj.  Are  these  customable  goods  when  sent  from 
London  to  Ireland  usually  sent  by  sea? — A large 
quantity  go  by  sea.  I could  not  say  what  pro- 
portion. 

118.  The  railways  concerned  would,  be  railways 
communicating  between  London  and  Ireland  ? — The 
railways  communicating  between  London  and  Ireland 
are  in  many  cases  also  sea  carriers.  That  is  one 
reason  why  the  information  we  got  from  the  railways 
we  considered  was  of  so  useful  a character. 

119.  Would  you  say  that  London  is  the  chief  point 
of  export  of  customable  goods  to  Ireland  or  Liverpool  ? 
— I would  not  answer  that.  You  see  Glasgow  ex- 
ports to  Belaud.  There  is  a very  large  trade  between 
Glasgow  and  Belfast,  for  instance,  and  Glasgow  and 
Dublin.  I should  have  to  make  inquiries  before  I 
could  give  you  any  satisfactory  answer  on  that  point. 

120.  I suppose  if  you  name  London,  Liverpool, 
Glasgow,  and  Bristol,  then  you  have  named  the 
principal  ports  ? — Yes. 

121.  Take  the  London  and  North-Western  Bail- 
way Company  ; they  are  land  and  sea  carriers  ? — They 
are. 

122.  Would  the  customable  goods  sent  from 
London  or  any  other  point  in  England  by  that  rail- 
way for  export  to  Ireland  be  sent  by  the  boats  of  the 
companies  ? — Yes,  they  probably  all  go  by  the  com- 
pany’s boats  to  the  North  Wall,  or  to  Greenore. 

123.  So  that  that  company  is  in  an  excellent 
position  ? — Yes. 

124.  {Mr.  Wolff.)  A very  large  quantity  goes  by 
Fleetwood,  does  it  not  ? — I could  not  say  what 
quantity  goes  that  way  without  inquiry. 

125.  {Mr.  Sexton.)  That  company  has  control  of 
the  whole  route  from  the  point  of  departure  to  the 
point  of  import? — Yes,  it  has. 

126.  They  would  be  in  an  excellent  position  to 
give  information  ? — They  would  be. 

127.  In  other  cases  the  land  and  sea  carriers  are 
different  by  the  same  route  ?— I think  the  Great 
Western  has  vessels  from  Milford  to  Waterford,  and  I 
think  they  also  have  vessels  going  to  Cork  from 
Milford. 

128.  But  there  are  cases  in  which  the  railway 
company  is  a different  company  from  the  sea-carrying 
company  ? — Yes.  I think  from  Barrow,  for  instance, 
there  is  a distinct  shipping  company. 

{Mr.  Wolff)  I think  not.  The  Midland  Railway 
Company  has  vessels  to  Barrow. 

129.  {Mr.  Sexton.)  Mr.  Pittar  says  that  every 
possible  care  has  been  taken,  when  dealing  with  the 
railway  and  shipping  returns,  to  avoid  the  inclusion  of 
the  same  goods  twice  over  ? — Yes,  because  in  the 
Order  which  we  sent  out  on  the  26th  November  1890, 
when  the  railway  companies  had  agreed  to  give  us  the 
information,  we  told  the  shipping  companies  “ The 
“ shipping  companies  are  to  be  asksd  to  include 
“ therein  only  the  goods  booked  locally  by  themselves 
“ at  their  shipping  offices  for  transmission  to  either 
“ of  the  other  two  divisions  of  the  United  Kingdom, 


“ than  the  one  in  which  such  shipping  office  is  situated,”  Mr.  n.  u 
so  as  to  keep  clear  any  goods  which  were  included  in 
the  railway  returns  from  also  being  included  in  the  — - 

shipping  returns.  They  were  only  to  include  in  their  July  1894 
returns  what  they  locally  booked.  Mainrout 

130.  Do  you  think  that  effectual  for  the  purpose  ? trade 
— Well,  we  hope  so. 

131.  Of  course  we  understand  that  there  have  been  Customs 
identical  duties  on  all  articles  since  a long  time  pnst  tioa]?3  iden 
in  the  three  countries? — Identical  Customs  duties. 

The  duties  on  British  spirits,  which  are  Inland 
Revenue,  were  different. 

132.  Not  of  recent  years? — Not  since  1860,  I 
think.  I think  Mr.  Gladstone  made  them  equal. 

{Lord  Welby)  1858. 

133.  {Mr.  Sexton.)  They  were  assimilated  finally  in 
1858  ?— -Yes. 

134.  Therefore  of  course  it  is  obvious  that  the 
revenue  officials  have  had  no  particular  interest  in 
separating  the  quantities  consumed  ? — We  have  had 
no  interest  whatever  in  it. 

135.  None  whatever  ? — No. 

136.  As  soon  as  the  duty  was  paid  your  official 
interest  ceased  ? — Our  official  interest  ceased. 

137.  Now  a somewhat  new  state  of  affairs  has  Permit 
arisen,  and  may  develop,  and  it  becomes  important  to  sSe"ted 
consider  how,  not  for  four  months  but  as  a permanent  extension 
matter,  the  true  proportions  should  be  ascertained.  of' 

Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  ? — I have  considered 

the  subject  a good  deal.  My  opinion  is  this,  though 
of  course  the  different  trades  would  oppose  it,  I 
think  that  if  information  is  necessary  the  system 
which  would  give  least  disturbance  to  trade  would 
be  an  extension  of  the  permit  system.  I would  extend 
it  to  pretty  nearly  all  the  articles  mentioned  here  in 
this  list,  except  to  cocoa  and  coffee,  and  “ all  other 
articles.” 

138.  Just  a word  about  that.  There  are  four  items 
in  this  Memorandum  of  the  Board  of  Customs,  cocoa, 
chicory,  and  coffee,  and  dried  fruits,  and  it  appears 
that  the  total  revenue  of  the  United  Kingdom  from 
them  in  the  year  is  less  than  a million? — Yes,  a 
great  deal  less. 

139.  And  then  Ireland’s  share  after  adjustment  is 
about  1 00, 0007.?— About  70,0007. 

140.  So  that  I do  not  think  we  need  trouble  with 
any  minute  inquiry  ? — I should  omit  them  from  any 
scheme  of  the  kind  I suggest. 

141.  I should  propose  in  any  inquiry  not  to  give 
you  any  trouble  on  those  heads.  Will  you  kindly 
give  us  your  opinion  as  regards  the  others  ?— I would 
be  inclined  myself  to  extend  it  to  dried  fruits.  I do 
not  think  there  would  be  any  great  trouble  about  that. 

Foreign  spirits  we  already  have  accurately  under  the 
law.  I do  not  think  it  would  interfere  very  much 
with  the  tea  trade,  though  of  course  like  any  other 
trade  they  would  object. 

142.  It  concerns  a very  large  figure  ? — Tea  is  a 
large  item.  Then,  as  regards  tobacco,  we  have  it 
only  as  regards  the  leaf  tobacco.  What  we  want  is  to 
have  it  applied  to  the  manufactured  tobacco,  including 
cigars. 

143.  Wine  ?— I should  apply  it  to  wine  also,  and  I 
think  perhaps  there  would  be  less  objection  in  apply- 
ing it  to  wine,  because  many  of  the  wine  merchants 
are  also  spirit  merchants,  and  they  are  accustomed  to 
the  use  of  the  permit  in  sending  out  their  spirits. 

144.  A good  many  of  us  are  non-officials  and  we  Permit 
have  to  derive  the  beginning  of  our  information  from  Explained 
you.  Could  you  briefly  describe  the  working  of  the 
permit  system  as  it  stands  ? — I have  a copy  of 

the  permit  here.  I may  say  any  man  who  is  going 
to  remove  unmanufactured  tobacco  or  spirits  has 
to  put  in  what  he  calls  a request,  and  the  request 
and  the  permit  are,  practically  speaking,  the  same 
document.  The  upper  part  of  it  is'  the  request  of  the 
merchant  to  remove  his  goods.  The  latter  part  is 
where  the  Customs  or  Inland  Revenue  officer  signs, 
and  his  signature  is  the  permit.  The  request  and 
the  permit  are  one  document. 
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Ur.u.n.  145.  To  move  it  from  where  it  is  at  the  time  ? — If 
it  is  in  London  and  they  want  to  move  it  to  Newcastle, 
5 JnlTTm  for  instance. 

— - — 146.  Is  it  under  the  control  of  the  Customs  or 

system  Excise? — The  Customs  or  Excise, 

explained.  147.  Before  removal  ? — Before  removal.  They 
have  to  apply  for  this  permit  as  regards  both  leaf 
tobacco  and  any  spirits,  foreign  or  British. 

148.  Unmanufactured  tobacco  and  all  spirits  ? — All 
spirits,  foreign  or  home  made. 

149.  Must  this  be  a removal  from  one  of  the  three 
countries  to  another  of  them  ? — Yes,  it  may  be  a 
removal  anywhere. 

150.  It  cannot  be  removed  at  all  without  a permit  ? 
— It  cannot  be  removed  anywhere  without  a permit. 

151.  Then  when  you  want  to  adjust  the  figures  as 
between  the  three  countries,  you  take  the  permits  that 
indicate  the  removal  from  one  country  to  another  ? — 
Yes. 

152.  You  select  them  ? — Yes,  I will  first  take  the 
tobacco  permit : “ I request  a permit  to  remove  from 
“ so-and-so  to  Mr.  So-and-so  of  so-and-so,  in  the 
“ county  of  so-and-so,  the  quantity  of  tobacco  specified 
“ below ; to  be  sent  out  by  a certain  time  in  the  day 
“ and  conveyed  by  a earner,  it  may  be,  or  it  may  be  by 
“ ship.  Dated  so-and-so.  Duty  paid  by  so-and-so, 
“ and  bond  given  by  so-and-so  for  the  removal.”  Then 
below  are  the  marks,  the  numbers,  the  net  weight, 
and  the  packages.  Then  comes  at  the  bottom,  “ The 
“ proper  duties  having  been  paid,  or  bond  having 
“ been  given,  the  above-named  tobacco  may  be 
“ delivered.”  That  is  signed  by  the  Customs  officer 
or  the  Inland  Revenue  officer,  and  the  permit  goes 
with  the  goods. 

153.  And  all  goods  referred  to  in  such  a document 
are  in  the  absolute  control  of  the  Customs  until 
removal  ? — Under  the  control  of  the  Customs  or  the 
Excise.  I do  not  think  they  can  remove  any  greater 
quantity  than  a gallon  of  spirits  without  taking  out 
a permit. 

154.  Do  those  permits  invariably  find  their  way 
back  to  your  department  ? — They  did  not.  They  do 
now,  because  under  the  Order  which  we  issued  in 
1891  we  have  duplicates  to  secure  complete  know- 
ledge. 

155.  What  was  the  system  before  that  reform  ? — 
There  was  only  a single  permit  which  went  with  the 
goods,  but  now  we  have  a duplicate  of  that  permit, 
which  comes  to  the  Statistical  Office  as  regards 
foreign  spirits  and  unmanufactured  tobacco,  and  as 
regards  British  spirits  to  the  Inland  Revenue.  So 
that  we  have  got  a complete  record  of  the  move- 
ment of  those  articles. 

156.  Are  these  permits  detached  documents,  or  are 
they  in  a book  ? — Detached. 

157.  Who  has  the  custody  of  them  before  they  are 
filled  ? — They  go  with  the  goods  which  are  removed. 

158.  If  a trader  wants  to  remove  goods,  where  does 
he  get  the  permit  ? — He  would  apply  to  the  Inland 
Revenue  or  to  the  Customs  officer  wherever  the  goods 
are. 

159.  The  forms  are  in  your  custody  ? — Yes. 

160.  ( Lord  Farrer .)  If  I order  six  dozen  of  wjiisky 
from  Dublin,  which  has  paid  duty,  is  it  necessary 
that  the  manufacturer  should  get  a permit  in  order 
to  send  it  to  me  in  England  ? — Yes. 

161.  {Mr.  Wolff.)  Even  after  it  has  paid  duly  and 
is  in  his  own  possession  ? — Yes,  he  cannot  move  it. 

162.  Not  even  after  he  has  got  il  in  his  own  shop  ? 
— No,  he  cannot  move  it  without  permission. 

163.  {Chairman)  Suppose  that  1 have  in  my 
cellar  here  in  London  a cask  of  whisky,  what  then  ? 
— You  are  not  a dealer.  It  is  the  dealer  who  must 
do  it. 

164.  {Lord  Farrer.)  If  a dealer  sends  it  to  a 
private  person  he  must  have  a permit  ? — Yes. 

165.  {Chairman.)  Private  people  do  not  require 
permits  for  moving  any  amount  ? — Not  that  I know 
of. 


166.  Either  of  spirits  or  unmanufactured  tobacco  ? ifr.s.B. 
— I think  not,  because  it  is  already  known  to  have 

paid  duty.  Ja“894 

167.  {Mr.  Sexton)  How  does  this  permit  relate  to  — - — 

the  time  of  payment  of  duty.  Does  it  at  all  ? — No. 

It  is  a kind  of  revenue  check’upon  it,  that  is  all.  explained. 

168.  It  may  have  been  paid  at  any  time  before  ? — 

Yes. 

169.  ( Chairman)  Is  it  not  the  case  that  the  permits 
practically  apply  to  goods  which  are  duty-paid  out  of 
the  warehouse  ? — Yes. 

170.  And  then  sent  away  ? — Yes,  the  goods  moved 
from  the  warehouse  would  be  moved  under  bond. 

171.  Where  they  are  moved  from  the  warehouse  to 
be  duty-paid  afterwards  they  would  be  removed  under 
bond  ? — Under  bond. 

172.  But  the  great  majority  of  -the  cases  in  which 
permits  are  necessary  are  in  respect  of  goods  then  and 
there  duty-paid  ? — Yes. 

173.  On  leaving  the'  warehouse  and  going  wherever 
the  consignor  wishes  to  send  them  ? — Yes ; and  when- 
ever moved  they  must  be  accompanied  by  a permit  if 
they  are  moved  by  a dealer. 

174.  But  the  cases  of  permits  being  required  by 
dealers  for  spirits  or  unmanufactured  tobacco  which 
has  already  been  removed  from  the  warehouse  to  their 
own  premises  are  very  few,  are  they  not  ? — I should 
not  say  they  are,  not  as  far  as  my  knowledge  goes. 

175.  (Mr.  Wolff.)  Is  it  not  possible  that  the  same 
whisky  lias  two  or  three  permits  issued  for  it  as  it  is 
moved  from  one  place  to  another,  and  then  it  appears 
as  if  the  quantity  were  greater  than  it  really  is  ? — 

Each  time  it  is  moved  by  a dealer  it  would  require  a 
permit. 

176.  Then  the  quantity  stated  on  the  permit  does 
not  actually  show  the  quantity  of  whisky? — Yes,  it 
does. 

177.  But  the  total  quantity  shown  by  the  permit 
does  not  necessarily  correspond  with  the  total  quantity 
which  is  moved  ? — You  mean  the  same  may  be  moved 
twice  over.  That  is  so.  But  the  general  order  as  to 
duplicate  permits  prevents  the  same  spirit  being  twice 
counted  in  settling  the  “ true  contribution.” 

178.  {Sir  David  Barbour)  That  does  not  affect 
the  calculation  as  regards  the  distinction  between 
England  and  Ireland  ? — I do  not  think  it  would  militate 
against  my  proposal,  because  I think  having  once 
gone  to  Ireland  it  would  stay  there. 

179.  If  it  were  moved  out  of  Ireland  there  must  be 
another  permit  ? — Yes. 

180.  {Mr.  Sexton)  Would  there  be  two  permits 
for  moving  the  same  whisky  from  England  to  Ireland  ? 

— There  would  not  be  two  at  the  same  time. 

181.  Would  net  the  one  permit  accomplish  the 
transfer  from  one  country  to  another  of  any  particular 
quantity  of  whisky  ? — Without  a duplicate,  do  you 
mean  ? 

182.  If  a trader  wants  to  move  whisky  from  one 
country  to.  another  a single  permit  does  it  ? — Yes. 

183.  There  is  no  fear  that  two  permits  will  repre- 
sent the  same  quantity  of  whisky  so  far  as  the  trans- 
mission from  one  country  to  another  is  concerned  ? — 

Not  at  the  time  that  the  spirit  is  moved. 

184.  I understand  the  duty  may  have  been  paid 
before  the  permit  was  issued  ? — Yes,  it  may  have  been 
paid  and  the  permit  issued  when  the  spirit  was 
removed  into  the  spirit  dealer’s  private  premises. 

185.  I think  I understood  you  to  say  the  spirit 
referred  to  in  the  permit  is  under  your  custody  or 
control  at  the  time  of  the  issue  of  the  permit? — If  it 
is  in  bond  it  is  under  our  control,  but  it  is  not  under 
our  control  if  it  is  in  his  private  premises.  He 
cannot  move  it  from  his  private  premises  without  a 
permit. 

180.  It  may  be  either  in  bond  or  in  private  control 
before  the  issue  of  the  permit? — If  he  paid  duty  and 
took  it  out  of  bond,  and  then  wanted  to  move  it  after 
it  was  taken  out  of  bond,  he  would  have  to  take  a 
permit  for  it. 

187.  Therefore,  whether  the  spirit  is  in  bond  or 
whether  the  duty  has  been  paid,  and  the  spirit  con- 
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veyed  to  private  premises,  you  think  the  present 
system  is  equally  efficient  to  control  the  moving  of  it, 
and  for  ascertaining  the  movement  of  it  from  one 
country  to  another  ? — Yes,  I think  so. 

188.  I understood  you  to  say  that  if  it  became 
necessary  to  apply  precision  to  this  apportionment  of 
revenue,  you  would  extend  the  permit  system  ? — I 
would  for  a limited  period. 

189.  That  would  be  applied  to  tea,  tobacco,  and 
wine  ? — Yes. 

190.  And  what  about  foreign  spirits  ? — The  law 
is  in  full  operation  as  regards  foreign  spirits. 

191.  Does  it  occur  to  you  to  make  any  observations 
upon  the  application  of  the  permit  system  to  tea, 
tobacco,  and  wine  ? — I have  already  said  that  I think 
the  trade  would  object  to  it,  but  I think  there  would 
be  least  difficulty  as  regards  wine,  because  most  wine 
dealers  are  also  spirit  dealers,  and  are  accustomed  to 
make  use  of  permits. 

192.  Many  wine  and  spirit  dealers  are  also  dealers 
in  tea  and  tobacco  ? — Yes. 

• 193.  Would  that  affect  the  facility  of  the  system  ? 
— They  would  get  accustomed  to  it  all  the  quicker,  I 
think. 

194.  (Chairman.)  I think  you  also  added  dried 
fruits  ? — 1 should  be  inclined  to  try  dried  fruits.  In 
the  United  Kingdom  they  pay  about  320,000/.  a year, 
and  we  have  at  present  no  statistics  at  all  a3  to  what 
proportion  of  that  goes  to  Ireland. 

195.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  Of  course,  if  the  proportionate 
amount  of  revenue  were  to  depend  upon  the  efficiency 
of  this  system  the  present  system  would  not  suit  ? — 
No. 

196.  It  is  a mere  system  of  rough  estimate  ? — That 
is  all. 

197.  And  the  improved  adjustments  of  tea  for  five 
years  here,  involving  a sum  of  a quarter  of  a million  as 
between  one  country  and  the  other,  could  never  be 
allowed  to  depend  upon  such  calculations  as  have  been 
made  ? — I think  they  are  too  rough. 

198.  Could  you  apply  one  four-months’  period  to  a 
number  of  years  ? — I believe  it  approximates,  but  I do 
not  think  it  would  be  sufficient  to  take  any  action  on. 

199.  I believe  that  the  net  effect  of  your  adjust- 
ment is,  as  regards  tea,  so  far  as  concerns  Ireland  and 
Great  Britain  (I  do  not  speak  as  between  England 
and  Scotland;  there  it  appears  to  be  very  rough 
indeed) ; that  it  approximates  to  the  consumption  by 
population? — Not  on  tea.  We  have  not  taken  the 
tea  on  the  population  estimate. 

200.  But  the  results  approximate  in  that  way  ? — I 
have  not  worked  it  out  in  that  way.  I can  hardly 
say. 

201.  When  I asked  you  the  question  a little  time 
ago  you  said  that  that  earlier  method  you  stated  at 
page  6 of  your  paper  329  had  been  modified  by  Mr. 
Pittar’s  memorandum  of  321  of  the  same  return  ? — 
Only  because  in  the  first  return  for  1889,  1890,  and 
1891  I think  we  had  to  go  upon  the  approximate 
figures  obtained  from  the  shipping  companies. 

202.  Only  the  first  year ; I think  the  second  year 
Mr.  Pittar  corrected  further  ? — (Mr.  JPittar.)  In  the 
second  year  we  went  upon  the  railway  return  entirely. 
In  the  first  year  we  adopted  those  methods  that  I 
described  before  as  applying  to  the  shipping  com- 
panies, dock  boards,  and  so  on. 

203.  I am  speaking  now  of  tea  ? — Of  tea. 

204.  Also  further  increases  as  detailed  at  page  31 
largely  affected  the  modification  of  the  year  before  ? — 
Yes,  they  did. 

205.  I see  that  for  the  year  1889-1890  the  revenue 
for  tea  collected  in  Ireland  was  293,000/.  ? — Yes.  You 
are  speaking  from  the  first  memorandum  now,  on 
page  6. 

206.  Yes — return  329,  page  6.  The  revenue  col- 
lected for  tea  in  Ireland  was  293,000/.,  and  the 
revenue  contributed  was  found  to  be  564,000/.  ? — Yes, 
564,000/. 

207.  And  you  arrived  at  that  conclusion  by  adding 
the  11,000,000  lbs.  of  tea  on  which  duty  had  been 
paid  in  England  and  then,  according  to  the  informa- 
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tion  which  came  from  the  shipping  companies,  Mr.  t.  J. 
exported  to  Ireland,  and  11,000,000  other  lb3.  on  L_r' 
which  the  duty  had  been  paid  in  Ireland  ?— That  tJuiyisw. 
is  SO.  Adjustment 

208.  How  far  did  you  modify  that  at  page  31  ? — id  cSIdof ° 
At  page  31  the  difference  is  this  : that  whereas  we  tea- 
had  assigned  as  contributed  by  Ireland  in  respect  of 

tea  in  the  first  calculation  564,906/.,  in  the  second  one 
we  assigned  only  477,716/. 

209.  A difference  of  about  90,000/.  ? — Yes,  it  would 
be  about  that. 

210.  Do  you  observe  that  the  revenue  collected  and 
earned  for  tea  In  the  second  year  appears  to  be 
50,000/.  lower  than  in  the  first  year  ? — You  observe 
that  you  are  comparing  different  years  ? 

211.  Certainly.  That  is  what  I am  saying.  The 
revenue  collected  in  the  second  of  the  years  was 
50,000/.  lower  than  in  the  first  of  the  years? — 

Quite  so. 

212.  There  is  a further  adjustment  for  the  year 
1889-90  in  the  return  of  1893  ? — That  is  applying 
the  newer  method  to  it,  namely,  the  Railway  Re- 
turns. 

213.  That  is  applying  to  the  year  1889-90  what 
you  applied  in  the  other  return  to  1891  ? — Yes. 

214.  I observe  that  the  contributed  revenue  appears 
to  be  in  each  of  these  just  about  double  the  collected 
revenue  by  the  different  methods  ? - — It  is  not 
far  off. 

215.  Will  you  state  what  was  the  effect  of  the 
application  of  the  newer  method,  the  four  months’ 
figures  to  31st  of  March  1891,  to  the  year  1889-90  ? 

In  the  first  place  the  collected  revenue,  of  course, 
remained  the  same  ? — Yes. 

216.  But  instead  of  holding  that  Ireland  had  con- 
tributed 564,000/.,  you  have  it  that  they  contributed 
628,000/.  ? — Yes,  that  is  exactly  it. 

217.  That  is  to  say,  the  closer  investigation  you  had 
applied  to  it  led  you  to  the  conclusion  that  Ireland 
contributed  60,000/.  more  than  appeared  by  the  earlier 
return  ? — I do  not  say  the  closer  investigation,  but 
the  newer  statistical  method.  We  applied  another 
statistical  method  to  it,  and  the  only  other  that  we 
had,  and  that  resulted  in  our  assigning  to  Ireland,  as 
contributed  by  Ireland  in  respect  of  tea,  628,000/. 
instead  of  564,000/. 

218.  You  applied  it,  I presume,  because  you 
thought  it  a closer  method  ? — No,  I think  not ; we 
applied  it  because  we  had  it.  As  I have  already  ex- 
plained, while  waiting  for  these  Railway  Returns,  which 
took  some  months  to  compile,  we  investigated  the 
accounts  of  various  companies,  dock  boards,  and  so  on 
in  Ireland  for  the  purpose  of  getting  some  figures  in 
the  first  instance.  But  those  were  for  the  past  years. 

The  Railway  Returns  only  applied  to  the  future. 

They  set  up  certain  machinery  and  applied  it  to 
certain  four  months,  and  we  applied  the  results  which 
we  obtained  from  those  four  months  to  all  future  yeui\3 
that  we  had  to  deal  with,  because  the  machinery  ceased 
and  was  destroyed.  We  do  not  express  in  any  of  the 
memoranda,  I think,  that  we  think  it  a better  method. 
Statistically,  of  course,  if  one  had  any  better  method 
one  would  not  attempt-  to  defend  applying  the  pro- 
portions arrived  at  upon  the  figures  of  one  year  to  the 
actual  figures  of  another  year.  But  that  was  the  only 
method  that  we  had  at  our  disposal. 

219.  Seeing  that  you  applied  the  results  of  the  Adjustment' 
figures  for  the  four  months  to  the  year  1889-90,  and  ruvol"u:- 
substituted  those  results  in  regal'd  to  the  year  1889-90 

for  the  results  stated  in  the  earlier  return,  I suppose 
your  impression  was  that  they  gave  a better  view  of 
the  actual  facts  ? — ;I  should  not  be  disposed,  as  a 
matter  of  personal  opinion,  to  say  absolutely  that  I 
think  all  the  results  are  more  probable.  You  have 
perhaps  observed  that  when  it  is  worked  out  per  head 
of  the  population  it  gives  a larger  amount  of  duty 
payments  in  respect  of  tobacco  per  head  in  Ireland  to 
each  individual  of  the  population  than  it  does  in 
England,  and  at  first  sight  one  would  not  be  disposed 
to  say  that  that  is  correct.  But  that  is  what  the 
railway  returns  brought  out.  They  were  the  result 
B 
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Mr.T.J.  of  machinery  set  in  motion  by  responsible  bodies, 
Pittar-  railway  companies,  who  had  an  official  system  and 
s .Tilly  1894.  hierarchy  by  which  they  could  carry  it  out ; and 
Adjustment  I am  always  disposed  to  attach  more  value  to  results 
Of  revenue.  arrive(i  at  in  that  way  than  to  results  arrived  at  by 
haphazard  investigations  made  by  one  body  here  and 
another  body  there,  which  have  no  kind  of  machinery 
adapted  for  such  purposes. 

Statistical  220.  (Mr.  Marlin.)  May  I ask  if  the  railway 
returns:  and  shipping  companies  were  remunerated  in  any 

tained.  way  for  the  trouble  and  expense  they  went  to  in 

making  those  returns  to  your  department  ? — No, 
they  were  not.-  I was  given  to  understand  at  the  time 
that  the  expense  was  considerable,  and  I am  prepared 
to  say  from  my  own  knowledge  that  the  trouble  was 
enormous.  There  were  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
circulars  sent  out  by  them,  and  at  their  own  expense 
entirely. 

221.  And  you  attached  considerable  importance  to 
the  returns  made  without  remuneration,  such  as  y ou 
received  ? — I think  so.  As  I say,  railway  companies 
have  an  organisation  of  their  own,  and  their  discipline 
is  strict  with  their  servants  ; and  from  my  own  ex- 
perience in  a Government  office  I am  more  disposed 
to  trust  returns  which  are  arrived  at  by  an  organisa- 
tion of  that  kind  than  I should  be  to  trust  returns 
based  upon  miscellaneous  information,  such  as  the  first 
returns. 

222.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  I understand  from  what  you 
say  on  page  31  that  the  figures  afforded  there  by  the 
railway  companies  and  by  the  shipping  companies 
were  given  as  the  result  of  machinery  deliberately 
established  for  the  purpose  ?— That  is  so. 

32,3.  They  knew  what  you  wanted  and  the  reason 
why  you  wanted  it  ? — Yes. 

224.  And  they  set  themselves  upon  your  initiative 
to  procure  the  exact  facts  ? — Yes,  they  did  so.  They 
consulted  us  as  to  the  heads  under  which  we  wished 
information  to  be  given.  It  was  managed  orally,  by  con- 
ference and  so  on.  We  gave  them  the  forms,  or  the 
shape  in  which  we  thought  the  information  would  be 
most  useful.  They  promulgated  that  information 
through  their  Clearing  House,  which  is  a central 
organisation  in  London  having  to  do  with  all  the 
railway  companies,  and  then  each  of  the  railway  com- 
panies sent  its  returns  to  the  Statistical  Office. 

225.  I take  it  then  that  the  information  at  page  31 
was  the  best  that  conference  and  communication 
between  your  department  and  the  carrying  companies 
and  their  clearing  house  could  secure  ? — Yes,  I 
think  so. 

226.  May  I say  they  were  statistics  of  the  highest 
efficiency  as  far  as  that  method  could  secure  efficiency  ? 
—Yes,  I think  so.  They  did  their  best  for  us,  and 
we  werC  of  opinion  that,  being  arrived  at  on  that 
basis,  they  were  statistics  that  we  ought  to  lay  before 
the  Government. 

Mr.  n.  n 227.  (Mr.  Martin .)  Did  the  railway  and  shipping 
Murray,  companies  apply  to  be  reimbursed  the  expenses  they 
were  put  to  ? — (Mr.  Murray.)  They  did  not. 

Mpiuar'  228.  (Mr-  Sexton.)  As  you  are  apparently  chiefly 
— ’ concerned  on  this  point,  Mr.  Pittar,  I would  ask  you 
this  question : whilst  this  latter  method  was  the  result 
of  the  deliberate  course  of  action  that  you  have 
described,  I take  it  that  the  earlier  method  described 
at  page  6 was  the  best  information  you  could  pick  up 
on  a journey  to  Ireland  which  you  took  yourself? — 
(Mr.  Pittar.)  Yes,  it  was.  I visited  every  port  in 
Ireland. 

229.  In  the  latter  memorandum  you  speak  about 
the  railway  and  the  shipping  companies,  and  in  the 
earlier  one,  signed  by  yourself  and  also  by  the  heads 
of  the  department,  you  speak  only  of  shipping  com- 
panies ?— That  was  a rough  way  of  speaking  of  it. 
There  were  more  returns  in  the  first  method  made  by 
shipping  companies  than  by  dock  boards  and  harbour 
authorities ; but  the  returns  in  the  first  method  were 
not  at  all  confined  to  returns  by  shipping  companies  ; 
they  were  from  any  source  which  we  thought  most 
likely  to  give  us  the  information  historically  for  the 
year  1889,  which  was  past. 


RELATIONS  BETWEEN  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND  : 

230.  Your  journey  to  Ireland  was  towards  the  end  3piuar.' 

of  1890,  was  it  not  ?— Yes,  it  was  about  September  — 
or  Ootota- 1890.  . 

231.  Your  account  of  it  is  dated  January  1891  ? — Statical 

Yes,  quite  so.  how  ob- 

232.  You  did  not  concern  yourself  on  that  occasion  toine“- 
with  the  railway  companies ; you  went  to  the  points 
of  import  in  Ireland  ? — Yes,  that  was  so.  I had 
previously  communicated  with  the  railway  companies, 
and  they  were  in  communication  with  the  Board  of 
Customs  during  my  absence  as  to  the  setting  up  of 
that  special  machinery  for  the  future. 

233.  And  the  result  was  the  latter  method  ?— ' Yes, 
exactly  so. 

234.  In  the  meantime  you  went  to  Ireland  and 
obtained  this  information  ? — Yes. 

235.  Had  that  mission  of  yours  related  to  all 
the  heads  of  the  Customs  accounts  ? — That  was  so, 
yes. 

236.  Tea,  tobacco,  foreign  spirits — which  is  im- 
material as  a matter  of  adjustment  of  revenue  ? — 

Yes,  we  had  only  set  up  the  permit  method  for  foreign 
spirits  in  July ; and  as  I went  to  Ireland  at  the  end 
of  September  or  the  beginning  of  October,  we  had 
only  three  months  accurate  statistics  of  foreign  spirits, 
and  at  that  time  we  were  therefore  obliged  to  treat 
foreign  spirits  very  much  the  same  as  other  articles. 

237.  You  say  three  months,  but  I think  in  your 
earlier  memorandum  you  say  six  months  ?— Because 
at  the  time  that  memorandum  was  made  up  you  will 
see  that  time  had  gone  on  to  December.  But  at  the 
time  I went  to  Ireland  the  registration  of  accurate 
statistics  for  foreign  spirits  had  only  been  in  operation 
three  months;  it  began  on  the  1st  of  July.  But 
by  the  time  this  memorandum  was  made  up,  which 
was  in  January  1891,  we  had  six  months  of  those 
returns  in. 

238.  You  just  doubled  the  results  of  six  months  to 
make  the  probable  results  of  the  year  ? — That  was 

239.  And  I understand  since  then  you  have  actual 
figures  for  each  year,  at  least  for  foreign  spirits  ? — 

Yes,  for  foreign  spirits.  We  have  no  doubt  on  the 
subject  of  foreign  spirits. 

240.  The  main  purposes  of  your  inquiry  in  Ireland 
related  to  tea,  tobacco,  and  wine  ; but  mainly  to  tea 
and  tobacco? — Yes,  they  were  the  two  principal 
articles. 

241.  In  some  cases  you  obtained  -information  from 
harbour  boards,  and  in  other  cases  from  shipping 
companies,  but  I think  you  only  mentioned  three 
places— Belfast,  Dublin,  and  Cork  ?— Speaking  from 
memory — and  I think  I am  correct  in  that — the  only 
two  instances  in  which  we  had  returns  from  harbour 
boards  were  in  the  cases  of  Belfast  and  Cork,  and  of 
course  the  Belfast  return  really  is  the  most  important 
of  all. 

242.  Did  you  examine  their  books,  or  did  you  ask 
them  to  give  you  returns  ? — We  asked  them  to  give  us 
returns. 

243.  And  for  what  period  did  they  give  you 
returns  ? for  the  year  1889-90  ?— It  was  for  the  year 
1889  really. 

244.  The  calendar  year? — Yes,  it  was  for  the 
calendar  year. 

245.  And  you  received  those  returns  from  the 
harbour  boards  of  Cork  and  Belfast  ? — Cork  and 
Belfast. 

246.  Did  they  give  you  a return  in  detail,  or  simply 
a summary  or  total  ?— They  gave  a return  to  our 
collectors  at  Belfast  of  the  numbers  of  the  packages 
of  each  article,  and  he  there  made  the  requisite  deduc- 
tions for  taxes,  after  inquiry  on  the  spot  as  to  each 
article;,  and  he  furnished  me  with  the  net  return. 

Very  much  the  same  was  done  at  Cork. 

247.  The  tea  and  tobacco  imported? — Not  only  of 
tea  and  tobacco,  but  of  all  the  other  articles  except 
foreign  spirits.  As  to  foreign  spirits  we  had  another 
method. 
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248.  You  had  a method  independently  of  that  in- 
quiry in  Ireland  ? — Independently  of  that  inquiry, 


249.  I understand  you  to  say  the  reason  why  the 
harbour  boards  in  Cork  and  Belfast  were  able  to  give 
you  what  you  had  to  obtain  in  a looser  way  elsewhere, 
was  that  the  machinery  for  the  collection  of  port  dues 
enabled  them  to  give  you  that  information  ?— Yes  ; 
they  were  official  organisations,  and  at  once  recom- 
mended themselves  to  our  collectors  as  organisations 
from  which  we  should  probably  get  fairly  accurate 
accounts,  because  their  dues  were  dependent  upon 
accuracy,  and  where  there  is  a money  stake  in  a 
matter  of  that  kind  it  is  always  more  likely  to  be 
correct. 

250.  How  did  the  fact  that  they  collected  dues  put 
into  their  hands  the  means  of  giving  you  the  in- 
formation ? — Because,  as  I understand  it,  they  have 
different  rates  of  dues  on  different  articles  landed  and 
exported,  and  consequently  they  keep  a register  of  the 
quantity  of  articles  landed  and  exported.  That 
enabled  them  to  give  us  the  returns  under  heads  of 
articles. 

251.  In  order  to  collect  the  port  dues  on  any  ship 
they  enter  into  their  books  the  details  of  the  cargo  of 
the  ship  ? — I believe  that  to  be  so.  I do  not  know 
that  their  method  of  collection  is  by  the  ship,  but  at 
any  rate  they  have  a register  in  which  they  record  the 
quantity  of  articles  which  pass  through  their  books 
for  export  and  import.  Their-  method  I cannot  answer 
for. 

252.  Are  not  the  dues  levied  on  the  ship  only? — 
There  are  dues  levied  on  ships  and  dues  levied  on 
goods. 

253.  Of  course  when  the  dues  are  levied  on  goods 
my  point  is  still  more  completely  served  because  when 
the  dues  are  levied  on  the  goods  they  have  directly  to 
apply  those  to  the  goods  ? — Yes,  that  is  why  we  thought 
it  was  a good  method. 

254.  And  when  the  dues  are  levied  on  the  ship, 
would  there  be  any  alteration  of  the  amount  of  the 
dues  because  of  the  nature  of  the  cargo  of  the  ship  ? — 
I do  not  think  the  dues  levied  upon  the  ship  would 
have  assisted  us  in  the  lease.  They  would  probably 
be  upon  the  tonnage  of  the  ship. 

255.  In  that  case  the  check  would  be  very  slight ; 
in  fact  the  means  of  information  would  hardly  be 
apparent  ? — No,  there  would  be  no  assistance  as 
regards  this  inquiry  from  dues  levied  upon  the  ship, 
but  only  from  dues  levied  upon  the  goods. 

256.  Are  dues  levied  upon  all  goods,  or  are  dues 
upon  goods  sometimes  taken  in  the  form  of  dues  upon 
the  ship  ? — I cannot  answer  that,  I have  no  knowledge. 

(Mr.  Wolff.)  If  I may  be  allowed  to  answer  that,  I 
may  say  that  the  d ues  on  the  ship  are  totally  irrespec- 
tive of  the  dues  on  the  goods.  The  dues  on  the 
goods  are  levied  quite  independently  of  any  dues  on 
the  ship.  You  can  land  no  goods  of  any  sort  at 
Belfast  without  having  to  pay  dues  and  without  the 
harbour  officials  having  a correct  list  of  those  goods. 

(Mr.  Sexton.)  There  are  dues  upon  all  goods  then, 
apart  from  the  dues  on  the  ships. 

(Mr.  Wolff)  Quite  so. 

257 . (Mr.  Sexton.)  And  therefore  the  system  will 
be  efficient  ?—(Mr.  Pittar.)  I think  so.  It  recom- 
mended itself  to  me  at  the  time. 

(Lord  Farrer.)  They  differ  in  different  ports.  Dif  - 
ferent harbour  authorities  have  different  modes  of 
charging  their  dues.  It  is  a very  common  plan  to  have 
certain  dues  upon  the  tonnage  of  the  ship,  and  also  dues 
upon  all  the  goods. 

(Mr.  Martin.)  We  have  no  dues  at  all  in  Dublin 
upon  goods  ; we  have  dues  upon  ships. 

258.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  Dublin  apparently  is  very 
different  to  Belfast  ? — Yes. 


Adjourned  for  a short  time. 


259.  As  these  returns  made  of  the  railway  and 
shipping  companies  specially  for  the  four  months  to 
March  1891  have  determined  the  adjustment  since,  it 


would  be  important,  Mr.  Murray,  I think,  if  you  could  Mr.  ir.  n. 
put  in  any  returns  obtained  from  the  companies,  or  Murray, 
records  of  them  that  you  have,  so  that  we  may  see  in  — 
what  detail  they  have  given  particulars  ? — (Mr.  5 Julr  mat. 
Murray .)  Would  it  answer  the  purpose  which  you  Statistical 
have  in  view  if  an  abstract  was  made  of  those-  returns,  Uow™: 
or  would  you  rather  have  the  returns  ? tamed. 

260.  Our  view  is  to  ascertain  how  far  they  applied 
themselves  to  the  particulars  ? — Returns  came  in  from 
each  of  the  railways,  and  I think  they  first  came  ir. 
for  the  month  of  December,  and  then  the  last  returns 
were  made  for  a period  of  three  months.  - Thereturns 
themselves  would  be  very  voluminous.  Perhaps  it 
would  answer  your  purpose  if  you  had  an  abstract  of 
the  returns  made  by  each  railway  for  the  four 
months. 

261.  Yes? — (Mr.  Pittar.)  But  in  order  to  agree  pittar 
with  the  totals  we  should  have  to  combine  With  that  ’ —— 
the  returns  made  by  those  shipping  companies  which 

were  not  in  connexion  with  railways.  It  will  be 
understood  that  they  contributed  to  the  general  total. 

If  it  is  wished,  in  the  abstract  to  be  furnished  to  the 
Commission,  to  arrive  at  the  totals  which  were  used  in 
combination,  it  would  not  do  to  leave  out  of  account 
the  shipping  companies. 

262.  Would  the  abstract  deal  with  the  different 
goods  ? — Yes,  it  would  show  the  different  goods. 

263.  Now  I understand  that  in  Dublin  and  Water- 
ford you  had  to  depend  upon  the  shipping  com- 
panies?— Yes,  in  Dublin  and  Waterford  we  depended 
upon  the  shipping  companies. 

264.  Did  your  inquiries  relate  to  every  port  at 
which  goods  could  enter  ? — Yes,  to  every  port.  There 
are  not  many  in  Ireland  at  which  there  is  any  con- 
siderable coasting  trade,  My  inquiries  did  relate  to 
every  port,  and  we  sent  round  circulars  besides  that, 
with  directions  from  the  Board  of  Customs  as  to  how 
the  companies  were  to  be  communicated  with,  and 
what  inquiries  were  to  be  made.  Mr.  Murray  has,  I 
think,  already  put  in  the  general  order  of  the  Board 
of  Customs  on  that  point. 

265.  You  have  only  named  some  eastern  ports ; but 
there  are  some  western  ports  like  Galway  and  Sligo  ? 

— I do  not  think  I visited  Sligo,  but  I visited 
Galway.  There  is  some  traffic  to  Sligo.  There  is 
a line,  I think,  from  Sligo  to  Greenock. 

266.  ' Lord  Farrer.)  I suppose  that  almost  all  this 
trade  is  carried  on  by  certain  regular  lines  of  steam- 
ship companies  ? — Yes,  for  the  most  part,  certainly. 

267.  There  is  not  much  accidental  trade  ? — Very 
little. 

268.  So  that  if  you  get  hold  of  certain  companies 
you  get  hold  of  the  whole  ?— Yes,  I think  so.  And  if 
there  be  accidental  traffic  it  is  not  unfair  to  assume 
that  it  would  be  the  same  for  that  four  months  as  for 
any  other  four  months. 

269.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  How  was  it  that  you  could  not 
get  in  Dublin  any  such  accounts  as  you  received  from 
Belfast  ? — I am  speaking  from  memory  here,  for  I 
have  not  the  papers  by  me,  but  in  Dublin  there  was 
no  central  authority  (so  far  as  I could  understand 
from  our  collector  there)  from  which  a full  account 
could  be  obtained,  such  as  we  had  from  the  Belfast 
Dock  and  Harbour  Board. 

270.  (Lord  Farrer.)  Probably  in  Dublin  they 
take  dues  upon  the  ships  and  not  upon  the  goods  ? — 

I think  very  likely  that  is  so. 

271.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  And  there  you  had  to  depend 
entirely  upon  the  returns  given  to  you  by  the  ship- 
ping companies? — Yes,  but  we- inquired  also  of  the 
manufacturers. 

272.  Can  you  say  how  far  shipping  companies  are 
able  to  give  you  the  quantities  of  different  goods  ? — 

I furnished  the  collector  of  Customs  in  Dublin  with 
a schedule  of  the  heads  under  which  I wished  the 
information  to  be  obtained,  apd  he  noved  the  com- 
panies to  make  a return.  You  will  easily  see  that  in 
the  case,  for  instance,  of  the  London  and  North- 
Western  Railway  Company  such  a return  would 
involve  a great  deal  of  work  and  trouble.  That 
Dublin  return  took  some  time  to  compile  and  get  in. 
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.Vr.  T.  J.  When  it  came  in  we  were  not  perfectly  satisfied  with 
Pittar.  the  total — (I  state  this  so  that  the  Commission  may 
5 July  1894.  understand  fully  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
Statistical  return  was • compiled).  I have  not  the  figures  here, 
returns’:  but  I know  I am  not  far  wrong  in  saying  that  the 

tai'nedT  total  was  about  540,000  lbs.  on  the  chief  article, 

tobacco,  given  as  exported  from  Dublin  to  Great 
Britain.  We  caused  confirmatory  inquiries  to  be 
made  of  the  manufacturers  themselves  of  how  much 
they  sent,  and  the  total  given  by  them  was  about 
double  that  which  was  furnished  by  the  shipping 
companies  in  that  case.  That  made  us  look  with 
considerable  suspicion  upon  the  return  of  the  shipping 
companies  in  Dublin,  and  to  seek  about  for  other 
means  for  getting  a return,  in  which,  however,  we 
failed.  Then  it  was  suggested  (though  1 understand 
there  is  some  reason  to  doubt  whether  that  is  a good 
' explanation)  that  though  the  Dublin  manufacturers 
of  tobacco  might  have  sent  away  1,000,000  lbs.  of 
tobacco  while  the  shipping  companies  only  carried 
500,000  lbs.,  possibly  the  difference  was  owing  to 
some  of  that  million  lbs. ‘having  gone  northward  by 
rail,  and  having  formed  part  of  (he  Belfast  return,  for 
instance. 

273.  The  Belfast  export  ? — The  Belfast  export. 
It  would  be  possible,  I mean,  that  1,000,000  lbs.  of 
tobacco  might  be  sent  out  of  Dublin  for  Great  Britain, 
and  yet  that  the  shipping  companies  exporting  direct 
from  Dublin  only  carried  half  a million. 

274.  Because  the  other  half  went  out  of  Belfast  ? — 
Yes ; we  were,  however,  unable  exactly  to  thresh  out 
that  question,  and  we  accepted,  for  what  it  was  worth, 
the  shipping  companies’  return. 

Tobacco:  275.  It  appears  that  the  contribution  of  Ireland 

consump-  under  the  head  of  tobacco,  as  tested  by  the  later 

tionand  method  of  inquiry,  is  much  larger  than  appeared  by 

the  earlier  method  ? — On  the  same  year  is  it  so  ? 

276.  I take  two  successive  years? — But  then  the 
revenue  of  the  two  successive  years  differed.  I do 
not  think  it  varies  so  much  on  the  same  year  that 
we  adjusted.  I am  not  quite  sure.  Yes,  there  is 
considerable  difference. 

277.  Bor  the  year  1889-1890  the  revenue  on  tobacco 
was  1,349,0001. ; for  the  next  year  it  was  1,404,000/., 
a difference  of  55,000/.  The  contribution  for  the 
earlier  year  appears  to  have  been  1,103,000/.,  and  for 
the  latter  year  1,315,000/.,  a difference  in  revenue  of 
55,000/.  and  of  contribution  200,000/, 

( Lord  Welby.)  If  you  look  at  Mr.  Clancy’s  return, 
it  is  not  so  much.  The  figures  as  given  in  Mr. 
Clancy’s  return  are  1,103,000/.  and  1,250,000/. 
Therefore  that  figure  of  1,250,000/.  should  be  com- 
pared with  that  figure  which  Mr.  Sexton  has  just 
read  out. 

278.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  It  substantiates  my  point,  that 
the  contribution  of  Ireland  under  the  head  of  tobacco 
is  larger  under  the  minute  or  better  form  of  inquiry  ? 
— Yes,  it  would  appear  so. 

Mr.  ir.  if.  279.  Now,  Mr.  Murray,  I believe  there  are  some 
Murray,  special  difficulties  in  calculating  upon  tobacco  out  of 
— ’ Ireland  ? — (Mr.  Murray.)  There  are,  because  in 

making  any  calculation  as  regards  the  quantity  ex- 
ported we  have  to  consider  the  manufactured  article, 
what  foreign  substances,  if  I may  use  the  term,  have 
been  used  in  the  manufacture  of  that  article  besides 
the  leaf  which  has  paid  duty.  That  is  one  of  the 
points  which  makes  the  return  so  difficult  to  make. 
In  the  manufactured  article  there  is  a considerable 
quantity  of  water  added  besides  the  amount  which  is 
in  the  article  at  the  time  it  is  imported,  which  is 
usually  supposed  to  average  about  13  per  cent. 

280.  Something  like  half  a million  pounds  of  manu- 
factured tobacco,  if  I understand  rightly,  is  imported 
into  Ireland  ? — Yes,  as  far  as  I know. 

281.  Then  there  is  a great  quantity  of  unmanufac- 
tured tobacco  imported  directly  into  Ireland  without 
passing  through  Great  Britain  ? — The  leaf  tobacco 
has  probably  gone  into  Ireland  from  England,  and 
paid  duty  in  Ireland.  Then  it  is  on  that  raw  material 
when  turned  into  the  manufactured  article  that  the 
difficulty  arises  as  to  the  quantity  of  foreign  matter 


which  has  been  introduced  in  the  manufacture.  I 

think  the  deduction  made  on  the  quantity  exported  J a. is  "' 

from  Ireland  was  20  per  cent.  5 

282.  There  are  different  rates  of  duty,  are  there  i 

not  ? — There  are  different  rates.  consump- 

283.  What,  are  they  r — .3s.  2d.  on  the  leaf  tobacco,  ,md 
4s.  manufactured,  4s.  Gd.  Cavendish,  ana  5s.  cigars.  1 

284.  What  do  you  call  unmanufactured  tobacco  ?— 

The  unmanufactured  is  the  leaf — the  raw  material. 

285.  Then  that  raw  material  is  manufactured  in 
Ireland  ? — It  is  manufactured  in  Ireland  to  a great 
extent. 

286.  And  results  in  an  export  from  Ireland  of  2 to 
3 million  lbs.  a year  ? — I think  it  was  ascertained  from 
the  railway  returns  as  being  in  round  numbers  about 
2\  millions. 

287.  Is  there  auy  further  fiscal  operation  on  that 
tobacco  after  the  payment  of  duty  on  the  unmanufac- 
tured article  ? — N o,  none  at  all. 

288.  Is  it  the  general  result  of  your  inquiries  that 
the  amount  contributed  by  Ireland  under  the  head  of 
tobacco  approximates  to  the  proportion  of  the  popula- 
tion ? — I have  not  worked  it  out  in  that  way  as  regards 
population.  I have  got  some  figures  here  showing 
the  rate  at  which  tobacco  is  consumed  per  head  in  the 
shape  of  money  expenditure  by  each  individual  of  the 
population.  That,  as  made  out  in  the  amended  re- 
turns for  1889-90,  gives  the  proportion  in  England  at 
4s.  9^<Z.  per  head  ; in  Scotland,  5s.  \\d. ; Ireland, 

5s.  3d.;  1890-91,  England,  4s.  1 lfd. ; Scotland, 

5s.  4d. ; Ireland,  5s.  6£  d. ; 1891-2,  England,  5s.  lie/. ; 
Scotland,  5s.  G\d. ; Ireland,  os.  10-jtZ. 

289.  Is  that  consumption  per  head  ? — Consumption 
per  head,  expressed  in  money  expended. 

290.  As  adjusted? — Yes.  1892-3,  England, 

5s.  lft/. ; Scotland,  5s.  6ft/. ; Ireland  6s.  and  a small 
decimal. 

291.  It  appears  that  the  consumption  per  head  in 
Ireland  is  the  greatest? — Yes,  it  is  the  largest  of  all. 

292.  (Lord  Welby.)  That  is  on  the  adjusted 
figures  ? — Yes,  on  the  adjusted  figures. 

293.  (Sir  Robert  Hamilton.)  I think  I am  right  in 
saying  that  the  figure  as  first  adjusted  on  page  6 of 
paper  329,  worked  out  by  the  population  in  Ireland, 
would  make  the  rate  per  head  4s.  8d.  ? — 4s.  7-§ d. 

294.  So  that  there  is  a rise  from  4s.  7\d.  to  upwards 
of  6s.  in  four  years  ? — That  is  so. 

295.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  There  is  another  method  of 
adjustment  ? — Yes. 

296.  Let  me  direct  your  attention  to  this  statement 
on  page  7 of  329  of  1891 : “ The  average  amount  of 
“ tobacco  duty  collected  per  head  of  the  population  of 
“ the  United  Kingdom  is  4s.  8 d. ; and  in  England 
44  the  amount  collected  is  4s.  8«Z.,  in  Scotland  4s.  7 id., 

“ and  in  Ireland  5s.  Sfd.  per  head.  It  is  known  that 
“ duty  is  paid  in  Ireland  on  about  2,000,000  lbs.  of 
"•  leaf  tobacco,  which,  after  manufacture,  is  sent  to 
u England.  If  this  2,000,000  lbs.  be  deducted  from 
“ the  apparent  Irish  consumption,  the  average  amount 

of  duty  paid  by  each  individual  of  the  population  in 
“ that  country  becomes  about.  4s.  5 d.  Thus  when 
“ allowance  is  made  for  the  known  large  export  of 
41  duty-paid  tobacco  from  one  division  of  the  kingdom 
44  for  consumption  in  the  other  divisions  the  result 
“ is  to  bring  the  duty  paid  per  head  of  the  population 
44  to  something  very  near  the  average  amount  per 
44  head  of  the  whole  United  Kingdom.”  That  was 
founded  upon  the  looser  inquiry  which  had  relation  to 
the  year  1889.  It  was  based  on  the  shipping  returns 
only. 

297.  And  the  alteration  is  due  to  the  method 
pursued  by  the  department  and  in  connexion  with  Mr. 

Pittar’s  journey  to  Ireland  over  the  four  months  of 
1 891  ? — Consequent  on  the  railway  returns. 

298.  The  closer  inquiries  seem  at  least  to  show  a 

larger  consumption  in  Ireland  ? — As  far  as  we  can 
gather.  i 

299.  As  to  wine,  I notice  that  the  effect  of  the 
further  adjustment  appears  to  be  to  lower  the  apparent 
contribution  of  Ireland.  Now  the  question  of  wine 
appears  to  have  been  dealt  with  in  a very  general 
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way? — The  shipping  companies  were  only  able  to 
give  returns  of  the  number  of  cases,  of  casks,  and 
of  their  sizes. 

300.  And  (here  is  a great  variety  of  duties  ? — Yes. 

301.  How  did  you  average  them.  {Mr.  Pittar.)  If 
the  question  is  asked  with  reference  to  railway  returns, 
I may  say  that  it  was  different  in  the  two  returns. 
The  plan  pursued  in.  the  case  of  the  railway  returns 
was  this  : There  are  a great  many  rates  of  duty  in  wine. 
First,  we  have  the  wine  that  pays  Is.  a gallon  duty  and 
then  that  which  pays  2s.  6 d.  a gallon  duty.  Then  there 
comes  sparkling  wine  duty  and  so  on.  The  railway 
companies  were  able  to  give  no  information  at  all  of 
the  different  rates.  They  could  only  tell  us  that  they 
had  got  so  many  packages. 

302.  They  could  only  tell  you  it  was  wine  ? — They 
could  only  tell  us  it  was  wine  and  give  us  the  size  of 
the  packages.  The  size  of  the  packages  enabled  us  to 
estimate  the  contents  of  the  package  in  quantity.  The 
consequence  was  that  we  were  able  to  make  a quantity 
calculation  as  between  the  three  kingdoms  without 
being  able  to  arrive  at  any  knowledge  of  how  much 
of  the  stronger  aud  therefore  higher  duty-paying  wine 
went  to  one  country  or  the  other.  We  were  obliged 
to  assume  as  a fact  that  as  regards  the  different  kinds 
and  qualities  of  wine,  each  country  drank  equal  pro- 
portions of  the  different  kinds.  We  had  no  choice  but 
to  go  on  an  assumption  of  that  kind.  That  is  to  say, 
to  put  it  in  a general  way,  we  took  it  that  as  large  a 
proportion  of  claret  is  drunk  in  Ireland  as  is  drunk 
in  England,  and  as  large  a proportion  of  the  stronger 
wines,  sherry  and  port,  as  is  drunk  in  England. 

303.  How  did  you  estimate  the  proportion  drunk  in 
England  ? — We  assumed  that  the  different  descriptions 
of  wine  were  consumed  in  the  same  proportion  for 
the  whole  kingdom.  We  took  the  entire  quantity  of 
wine,  and  then,  having  ascertained  that  of  the  total 
quantity  of  wine  consumed  in  the  three  kingdoms,  85 
per  cent,  was  consumed  in  England,  6 per  cent,  in 
Scotland,  and  8 per  cent,  in  Ireland  (I  am  discarding 
decimals),  we  'then  simply  divided  the  entire  duty, 
giving  85  per  cent,  of  it  as  the  contribution  of 
England,  6 per  cent,  to  Scotland,  and  8 per  cent,  to 
Ireland. 

304.  You  take  it  that  8 per  cent,  on  the  whole  duty 
on  wine  was  paid  in  Ireland  ? — Yes,  because  we  found 
that  8 per  cent,  of  the  quantity  went  to  Ireland. 

305.  And  you  take  it  that  the  proportions  of  the 
different  kinds  of  wine  were  the  same  in  the  two 
countries? — We  found  it  impossible  to  make  any 
distinction  as  to  the  different  kinds. 

306.  {Mr.  Wolff.)  Did  the  railway  companies’ 
returns  specify  the  difference  between  a one-dozen 
case  and  a three-dozen  case  ? — Yes,  we  especially 
provided  that. 

307.  {Mr.  Sexton.)  There  was  no  other  plan  open 
to  you  but  to  adopt  the  one  you  suggest? — Ho, 
no  other  plan. 

308.  The  generality  of  the  particulars  given  you  by 
the  compauies  afforded  you  no  better  basis  ? — 
No. 

309  In  fact  they  had  no  better  basis  r — They  had 
no  better  basis.  We  thought  that  the  basis  adopted 
was  substantially  fair.  At  any  rate  we  had  no  other 
method. 

310.  Now,  Mr.  Murray,  apart  from  the  question  of 
the  application  of  the  permit  system  generally,  do  you 
suggest  any  better  particulars  could  be  obtained  from 
the  compauies.  We  have  heard  that  it  was  only  by 
the  personal  influence  of  Mr.  Jackson  that  they  agreed 
to  give  this  information  gratuitously  of  four  months  ? 
— {Mr. Murray.)  Are  you  speaking  of  the  shipping 
companies  or  the  railway  companies  ? 

311.  I understood  that  they  both  performed  the 
duties  gratuitously  ? — We  have  no  control  at  all  over 
the  railway  companies.  Over  the  shipping  companies 
we  have. 

312.  So  far  as  the  railway  companies  are  concerned 
it  is  a matter  entirely  of  their  own  pleasure  ? — En- 
tirely of  their  own  free  action. 


313.  {Lord  Farr er.)  What  is  your  control  over  the  Mr.B.a. 

shipping  companies  ? — The  cargo  law,  to  which  I have  Murmy, 
referred.  — ‘ 

314.  {Mr.  Wolff.)  Everything  must  come  by  ship  5 July  18!l4- 

to  Ireland  ? — Quite  so.  Powers  of 

315.  ( Lord  Farrer.)  Where  the  railway  company 

is  the  shipping  company  you  have  a control?  - Department 
Yes.  ing  trade. 

316.  And  they  must  carry  by  ship  ? — Yes. 

317.  Therefore  you  have  control  over  them  all  ? — 

Yes,  but  that  only  applies  to  Ireland,  not  to  Scot- 
land. 

318.  {Chairman.)  There  is  one  test  which  I do 
not  know  whether  you  applied.  Did  you  look  at  the 
relative  value  per  gallon  of  wine  imported  into 
the  three  kingdoms  ? — No,  that  was  not  taken  into 
consideration  at  all.  We  had  no  means  of  ascer- 
taining that.  We  only  knew  it  was  wine  that  went. 

319.  But  as  to  direct  importation  you  have  the 
value  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  the  wine  ? — Yes. 

320.  Did  you  look  and  see  whether  there  was  any 
material  difference  in  the  rate  ?— No,  I do  not  think 

we  made  any  inquiry.  {Mr.  Pittar .)  Perhaps  I Mr.  T.  J. 
might  answer  that  question.  We  did  look  at  that  I’ntar. 
point  and  we  found  there  was  a difference,  but  not  Wmoivniuo 
so  large  a difference  but  what  it  was  quite  possible,  if  of  imports' 
we  had  been  able  to  ascertain  the  value  of  those 
proportions  of  wine  which  were  carried  between  the 
kingdoms,  that  that  might  have  redressed  the  balance, 
and  we  could  judge  nothing  by  taking  the  direct 
imports  into  Ireland. 

321.  May  I ask  you  as  to  the  direct  import? 

Which  is  the  strongest  or  more  valuable,  the  wine 
that  is  imported  into  England,  or  that  which  is 
imported  into  Scotland,  or  that  which  is  imported 
into  Ireland  ? — I cannot  at  this  distance  of  time  state, 
but  a calculation  of  that  kind  was  made,  and  I can 
put  it  in  if  required. 

322.  You  might  put  it  in,  in  answer  to  my 
question  ? — I will  make  a note  of  that. 

323.  {Lord  Fairer.)  May  I ask  you  in  regard  to 

tobacco  ? There  is  no  difference  in  the  duty  according 
to  the  quality  of  tobacco  is  there  ? It  is  only  as  it  is 
manufactured  or  not  manufactured  ? — {Mr.  Murray.)  Mr.  U.  H 
It  is  only  according  to  the  raw  material.  Murray, 

324.  So  that  however  high  the  quality,  it  pays  the  . 
same  duty  as  if  it  was  of  low  quality  ? — Yes,  leaf  of  ’r"’7!j:c00:f 
low  quality  pays  the  same  as  leaf  of  fine  quality.  ql'n  ‘ y ° ' 

325.  Have  you  any  idea  whether  the  quality  of 
tobacco  imported  into  Ireland  has  been  higher  or  lower 
than  of  that  imported  into  England  ? — I should  assume 
from  what  I was  told  yesterday  that  the  quality  of  the 
tobacco  imported  into  Ireland  would  at  least  not  be 
inferior. 

32G.  On  the  whole  you  mean  ? — Decidedly  not  I 
should  say. 

327.  The  quality  of  the  tobacco  imported  into 
Ireland  is  as  expensive  as  the  quality  imported  into 
England? — I was  told  yesterday,  and  it  may  amuse 
those  who  hate  the  Saxon,  that  the  Irishman  is  a far 
better  judge  of  good  tobacco  than  the  Saxon  is. 

328.  But  that  is  not  the  only  question ; the  question 
is  also  whether  he  can  afford  to  pay  for  it? — My 
informant  told  me  that  he  had  to  supply  the 
South  of  Ireland  and  the  West  of  Ireland  with  a 
better  class  of  tobacco  than  he  supplied  to  the  stupid 
Northerner  ; and  in  England  the  ignorant  Saxon  did 
not  care  what  he  smoked.  Therefore  I conclude  that 
the  quality  of  the  tobacco  sent  to  Ireland  would  be 
good. 

329.  Your  figures  rather  point  to  the  fact  that  the 
Irishman  pays  more  per  head  upon  tobacco  to  the 
State  than  either  the  Scotchman  or  the  Englishman  ? 

— The  same  informant  said  that  for  the  Irishman  in 
the  South  especially  he  had  to  manufacture  a drier 
tobacco  than  he  had  to  do  for  the  Northerner— that  he 
really  consumed  in  each  pipe  he  smoked  more  tobacco 
than  the  Northerner  would,  it  being  of  a drier  kind. 

330.  {Mr.  Sexton.)  Your  remark  as  to  the  power 
of  the  Irishman  to  apply  a particular  judgment  to  the 
quality  of  tobacco  applies  also,  I think,  to  tea  ? — I 
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should  say  it  did,  because  after  Mr.  Goschen  reduced 
the  tea  duty  he  directed  us  to  make  inquiry  as  to 
■whether  the  benefit  of  the  reduction  of  duty  was 
obtained  in  the  distant  parts  of  Ireland,  and  through 
the  constabulary  we  had  a quantity  of  samples  taken 
in,  I daresay,  150  different  parts  of  Ireland.  These 
wereanalysed  in  our  laboratory,  and  they  were  all  found 
to  be  of  good  quality — indeed,  I may  say  of  high 
quality — so  that  the  quality  of  tea  drunk  in  Ireland  is 
certainly  good. 

331.  I understand  that  the  exportation  from  Ireland 
to  Great  Britain  of  tobacco  manufactured  from  the 
raw  material  imported  into  Ireland,  and  duty-paid  in 
Ireland,  has  no  fiscal  effect  ? — No,  not  at  all. 

332.  I want  now  to  ask  you  a few  questions  about 
this  permit  system.  What  rank  of  officer  supplies  the 
permit  from  to  the  dealer  ? — It  would  be  the  examin- 
ing officer  with  us,  probably  first  or  second  class,  as  the 
case  might  be  ; an  excise  officer,  probably  of  a corres- 
ponding rank,  it  might  be  as  low  as  assistant  of 
Excise. 

333.  These  permit  forms  are  not  bound  in  a book  ? 
— No,  they  are  all  numbered. 

334.  Does  the  officer  who  issues  the  permit  form 
make  any  permanent  record  of  the  issue  of  it,  or  the 
particulars  of  it? — Not  that  I know  of.  I think  he 
has  to  send  us  the  duplicate,  but  I do  not  recollect  that 
he  has  to  make  any  record  of  that.  I think  our  sur- 
veyor, in  checking  his  account,  has  to  take  some  note 
of  whether  a duplicate  permit  has  been  sent  or  not. 

335.  ( Chairman.)  Is  there  no  counterfoil  ? — No. 

336.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  Is  there  any  reason  why  an 
examining  officer  of  the  Customs  or  an  equal  officer 
in  the  Inland  Revenue  should  not  record,  when  he 
sends  the  permit,  that  the  dealer  has  filled  up  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  permit  in  a book  ? — There  is  no  reason 
why  he  should  not.  It  would  be  adding  clerical 
labour  of  course. 

337.  But  as  a matter  of  fact  it  would  afford  security 
for  accuracy  without  at  all  doubting  that  the  officers  do 
forward  the  duplicates  ? — He  has  to  record  in  what  is 
called  the  register  in  the  warehouse  when  the  permit 
was  issued  ; but  how  he  would  deal  with  it  in  the 
case  of  goods  sent  from  the  private  storage  of  the 
merchant  I do  not  know. — (Mr.  Pittar.)  There  is  a 
central  record  made.  He  sends  us  the  duplicate. 

338.  I quite  understand  that  ? — (Mr.  Murray.) 
You  want  a local  record. 

339.  I quite  understand  that  when  the  permit 
reaches  you  or  the  Inland  Revenue  they  are  extremely 
careful  to  record  it,  but  I do  not  .yet  see  how  you 
assure  yourselves  that  every  officer  has  forwarded  the 
duplicate? — We  have  given  instructions  about  that, 
and  the  officers  are  checked  by  their  superior  officers, 
but  I do  not  think  we  have  any  actual  record  at  the 
stations  kept  of  the  permits  which  are  issued.  (Mr. 
Pittar.)  Perhaps  I may  answer  that  question.  At 
the  time  that  the  duty  is  paid  upon  the  goods  the 
document  that  is  put  in  is  called  a “ home  consumption 
warrant,”  and  there  is  a column  that  has  been  lately 
inserted  since  these  inquiries  commenced,  on  that  form, 
for  the  country  of  destination.  If  the  duty  is  paid  in 
England,  and  the  article  is  going  to  be  removed  after 
payment  of  duty  to  Ireland,  that  would  appear  in  that 
column.  That  home  consumption  warrant  comes  to 
my  office,  and  the  details  are  there  checked.  If,  for 
instance,  a home  consumption  warrant  came  to  my 
office  which  did  not  bear  the  country  of  destination  on 
it,  we  should  pick  it  up  directly  and  refer  it  back  to 
know  what  the  country  of  destination  was ; and  by 
that  means  we  have  a check  which  secures  that  we 
get  a record  of  every  warrant  relating  to  removals 
between  kingdom  and  kingdom  ; not  in  every  case, — 
only  the  removals  between  kingdom  and  kingdom.  I 
am  speaking  of  customable  articles  now,  as  duty  paid 
from  a Customs  warehouse. 

340.  It  relates  to  Customs  simply  ? — Yes,  Customs 


341.  Does  it  relate  to  foreign  spirits? — Foreign 


spirits  or  British  spirits,  if  they  are  delivered  from  a 
Customs  warehouse. 


342.  The  total  for  a year  of  these  home  consumption 

warrants  which  you  were  able  to  make  ought  to  - — • 

correspond  with  the  total  of  the  permits  issued  after-  " - 1. . 1 
wards  for  removal  ? — Yes,  if  there  were  another  total 

made;  but  there  is  not;  We  content  ourselves  with  explained, 
seeing  that  we  get  a permit  for  every  ease  of  removal 
between  kingdom  and  kingdom. 

343.  I hardly  see  where  the  check  comes  in  as 
regards  the  total  operations  of  the  year  ? — When  the 
merchant  pays  duty  on  his  cask  of  spirits  the  home 
consumption  warrant  comes  to  my  office,  and  I can  see 
from  the  column  of  country  of  destination  whether  or 
not  a duplicate  permit  for  that  same  cask  ought  to 
have  been  issued. 

344.  And  can  you  identify  the  cask? — Yes,  from 
the  particulars — the  marks  and  numbers  would  appear. 

I think  you  will  see  they  do  appear  here  now  on  the 
permit  form. 

345.  Does  the  office  identify  the  cask  ? — No,  but 
there  are  the  marks  and  numbers  of  the  cask,  the  import 
particulars  of  which  are  stated  on  the  permit;  and  are 
also  stated  upon  the  home  consumption  warrant,  by 
which  the  collector  checks  it.  There  is  a complete 
identity  established  between  the  two. 

346.  The  permit  may  be  issued  a long  time  after 
you  receive  the  home  consumption  warrant  ? — I am 
speaking  at  this  moment  of  permits  issued  at  the  time 
of  duty  payment  from  the  warehouse.  Of  course,  if 
the  cask  of  spirits  on  removal  from  the  warehouse 
goes  direct  to  a dealer’s  store,  then  my  observations 
do  not  apply.  In  that  case  the  permit  or  certificate 
would  be  issued  at  some  future  date.  It  may  be  a year 
or  two  hence.  It  would  be  issued  by  the  dealer,  and 
checked  by  the  Excise  officer. 

347.  It  passes  out  of  your  hands  ? — I cannot  answer 
authoritatively  as  to  the  Excise  plan  of  issuing 
permits,  but  their  method  of  check  I can  speak  about. 

Their  method  of  check  is  this  : The  permit  is 
torn  from  a book  of  counterfoils  ; that  book  is 
in  the  possession  of  the  trader,  and  afterwards 
the  Excise  officer  goes  to  the  trader’s  store  and 
examines  that  book.  He  sees  on  the  counterfoils  how 
many  removals  there  have  been  between  kingdom  and 
kingdom,  and  he  is  enabled  to  furnish  to  the  Central 
Inland  Revenue  Office  at  Somerset  House  a check  by 
that  means.  I cannot  speak  as  to  details,  because  it 
is  not  my  department ; but  that  generally  is  the 
system. 

348.  You  do  not  follow  the  spirits  beyond  their  exit 
from  the  warehouse  ? — No,  not  as  far  as  the  Customs 
are  concerned. 

349.  Of  course  the  Excise  issues  these  permits  to 
the  dealer  ? — The  Excise  issue  them.  Those  are 
numbered  books  I think  I am  correct  in  saying. 

350.  The  dealer  can  have  a book  when  he  pleases  ? 

—Yes. 

351.  Are  the  leaves  of  those  books  consecutively 
numbered  ? — Yes,  I think  so,  with  a counterfoil. 

352.  Is  there  any  check  upon  the  dealer  at  the 
time  of  filling  the  permit  ? — I cannot  answer  on  that 
point.  I can  state  my  belief,  which  is  this,  that  he  is 
checked  out  of  his  own  books.  The  dealer  himself 
issues  the  permit  and  the  Excise  officer  checks  him 
by  first  looking  at  the  counterfoil  book,  and  he  can 
see  from  the  dealer’s  own  ledgers,  which  show  his 
stock,  what  amount  of  spirit  he  ought  to  have  in  his 
possession.  He  has  got  perfect  access  to  his  books 
and  he  can  check  between  the  counterfoil  book,  the 
permit  book,  and  the  stock  book  ; and  it  is  because  of 
the  necessity  for  doing  that  that  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  set  up  a permit  system  for  other  articles. 

353.  (Chairman.)  The  object  of  the  whole  permit 
system,  was  it  not,  originally,  a revenue  object  ? — 

Yes,  a revenue  object,  and  not  a statistical  object. 

354.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  You  think  that  reference  to  the 
amount  that  the  dealer  should  have  in  stock  enables 
the  officer  to  determine  that  the  figures  put  into  the 
counterfoil  are  the  same  as  those  that  were  upon  the 
permit  ? — I think  so.  I do  not  see  where  the  liability 
to  mistake  (I  am  speaking  now  of  removals  from 
kingdom  to  kingdom)  is  likely  to  come  in.  The 
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dealer,  if  lie  has  removed  a cask  of  spirits  to  Ireland, 
can  hardly  have  any  motive  in  putting  in,  say, 
Birmingham,  instead  of  Dublin  ; he  will  gain  nothing 
by  it  and  there  is  no  object  in  his  putting  in  a wrong 
country  of  destination.  The  Excise  officer  will  take 
care  that  he  does  put  some  country  of  destination  in. 

355.  And  he  has  no  object  in  mis-stating  the 
quantity,  has  he  ? — No,  I can  see  no  object  whatever 
in  his  doing  so.  In  fact  he  has  every  object  in 
stating  the  correct  quantity,  because  if  he  states  the 
wrong  quantity  the  Excise  officer  will  find  that  the 
balance  in  his  possession  is  the  wrong  balance. 

356.  The  system  you  have  described  for  the 
Customs  would  apply  also  to  the  export  of  spirits 
from  Ireland  to  Great  Britain  ? — Quite  the  same. 

357.  How  far  does  the  export  of  spirits  from 
Ireland  to  Great  Britain  come  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Customs  ? — Only  in  the  same  way  as  it  does 
from  Great  Britain  to  Ireland.  The  spirits  can  be 
removed  in  two  ways,  either  under  bond  or  duty  can 
be  paid.  If  removed  under  bond,  they  are  frequently 
under  the  control  of  the  Customs,  and  must  be 
accounted  for  at  the  other  end,  and  the  duty  paid  or 
an  explanation  made.  If  removed  after  payment  of 
duty,  then  a permit  is  issued. 

358.  You  are  aware,  of  course,  that  an  error  of 
great  magnitude  was  discovered  in  the  year  1893  ? — 
Yes,  I believe  that  was  so,  in  the  figures  of  the  Excise 
Department. 

359.  The  securities  which  you  have  described  to 
the  Commission  as  being  efficient  existed  in  Ireland 
at  the  time  that  those  errors  wore  made  ? — No,  I think 
not.  Very  careful  safeguards  have  been  devised  since. 

360.  But  at  the  time  the  errors  were  made  those 
safeguards  did  not  exist  ? — N o,  at  the  time  the  errors 
were  made  the  safeguards  that  I am  speaking  of  did 
not,  I think,  exist,  and  certainly  the  same  vigilance 
was  not  used.  You  can  understand  that  after  the 
lapse  of  some  50  years,  when  no  use  whatever  had 
been  made  of  the  figures  collected,  the  officers  had 
fallen  into  perfunctory  habits  of  carelessness,  and  as 
regards  the  record  of  these  Excise  permits  there  was, 
I believe,  no  doubt,  faultiness  in  one  district.  I am  not 
speaking  from  personal  knowledge,  because  it  had  no 
relation  to  the  Customs  Department.  The  Inland 
Revenue  can  best  speak  as  to  this. 

361.  You  can  give  ho  evidence  of  the  internal 
economy  of  the  Excise  Department  ? — Quite  so. 

362.  But  you  can  say  whether  it  was  the  practice 
in  Ireland  before  these  errors  were  committed  for  the 
dealer  to  fill  up  the  counterfoil  as  you  have  described  ? 
— I have  little  doubt  that  it  was  the  theory  that  the 
dealer  should  do  so,  and  that  it  was  the  theory  that 
the  excise  officer  should  carefully  check  and  see  that 
he  had  done  so.  I imagine  that  there  were  some 
laches  and  carelessness  in  actually  carrying  out  that 
direction. 


363.  {Lord  Welby.)  I think  it  is  rather  desirable 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Commission  to  one  point 
here.  The  Inland  Revenue  officers  are  the  only 
ones  that  can  explain  the  causes  of  that  error,  and 
I think  you  will  hear  from  them  that  as  far  as  any 
question  of  loss  of  duty  was  concerned  no  loss  of  duty 
could  occur  under  the  system  under  which  the  error 
took  place.  The  fact  of  the  matter  was  that  the  error 
took  place  in  compiling  the  statistics  from  these 
returns.  It  was  a very  gross  statistical  error,  but  it 
was  an  error  which  did  not  jeopardise  the  revenue. 

364.  {Lord  Farrer.)  I should  like  upon  that  to  ask 
you  one  question.  You  have  had  very  great  experi- 
ence of  collecting  statistics  quite  independently  of  the 
revenue  ?— -Yes,  I have  had  some  experience. 

Statistical  365.  Do  you  think  you  can  rely  implicitly  for 
reUawfit  practical  purposes  upon  statistical  returns  where 
of.1  1 1 y there  is  no  question  of  money  ori  account  involved  ? — 
When  it  is  in  respect  of  dutiable  articles — articles 
that  are  subject  to  duty  although  it  is  not  a question  of 
the  direct  collection  of  duty — I think  we  can  rely  upon 
the  returns,  but  as  regards  statistics  which  have  no 
relation  whatever  to  revenue  of  any  kind,  I think  that 


we  lose  a great  safeguard  which  we  have  in  the  case  of  Mr.  T.  j. 
statistics  which  do  relate  to  revenue.  1'ittar- 

366.  What  would  be  very  valuable  for  statistical  5 J"iy  ism. 
purposes  where  one  error  counterbalances  another,  statistical 
and  where  on  the  whole  you  only  want  a general  'cfu"'rj 
result,  would  be  very  different  indeed  in  a case  where  of.  1 1 y 
you  want  to  found  a practical  system  of  apportioning 

money  upon  it,  would  it  not  ? — Yes,  it  would.  ° 

367.  To  collect  these  facts  for  statistical  purposes 
is  one  thing,  to  collect  them  for  the  purpose  of  appor- 
tioning a revenue  or  expenditure  between  England 
and  Ireland  is  quite  another  thing? — Yes. 

368.  And  would  require  much  greater  accuracy  ? — 

It  would. 

369.  And  you  think,  these  articles  being  dutiable 
articles,  you  would  have  a greater  security  in  this  case 
than  you  would  in  the  case  of  ordinary  statistics  ? — I 
think  so,  decidedly.  Being  dutiable  articles,  the  revenue 
officers  will  be  certain  to  look  after  them  with  more  or 
less  care. 

370.  Would  have  a certain  knowledge  of  them  ? 

— Yes,  would  never,  in  fact,  lose  sight  of  them. 

371.  {Mr.  Sexton.)  I understand  that  as  soon  as  it 
became  a question  no  longer  of  statistics,  but  of  the 
possible  apportionment  of  revenue,  the  error  was 
discovered  ? — That  was  so  ; and  checks  were  applied, 
not  merely  in  the  Excise,  but  in  our  own  department 
to  make  sure  that  no  such  slip  should  again 
occur. 

372.  And  assuming  that  the  officer  .correctly  ex- 
tracts from  the  counterfoil  the  quantities  stateil  there, 
you  think  that  his  cheek  over  the  dealer  is  sufficient 
to  make  the  whole  process  reliable  ?— I think  if  he 
carries  out  his  check  carefully  it  must  be  so.  I think 
under  the  system  which  obtains  in  the  Inland  Revenue 
Department  that  there  is  practically  no  doubt  what- 
ever that  correct  statistics  would  be  obtained. 

373.  {Lord  Welby.)  I think,  Mr.  Murray,  that  the  p .. 
Return  329,  which  we  have  been  discussing,  was  pre-  taiy  Return 
pared  to  assist  the  Select  Committee  appointed  in  1890  3 8ofl8B1- 
to  consider  the  financial  relations  between  England, 

Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  that  that  return  stmply 

placed  before  the  Committee  such  information  as  the 
Government  possessed  or  could  collect  bearing  upon  the 
amount  and  proportion  of  revenue  contributed  to  the 
Exchequer  by  the  people  of  the  three  countries  ? — 

{Mr.  Murray.)  Yes,  it  was  prepared,  as  I said  before  j[,._  n. 
under  verbal  instructions.  Murray  ' 

374.  The  return  did  not  pretend  to  suggest  con-  — — 

elusions  on  the  points  referred  to  the  Committee  ; it  Steoof”' 
was  simply  intended  as  a statistical  brief  which  the  1S0°- 
Committee  could  analyse,  and  upon  which  they  could 

base  an  inquiry  ? — It  was  the  best  information  we 
could  collect  to  put  before,  any  Committee  which  was 
appointed. 

375.  I think  the  Committee  itself  only  held  a pre- 
liminary meeting  in  1890,  and  was  not  re-appointed 
in  1891,  and  therefore  it  did  not  pursue  its  investi- 
gations ? — That  was  the  case. 

376.  And  I think  I may  put  it  that  this  brief  that 
was  prepared  for  the  Committee  has  never,  up  to  the 
present  time,  been  made  the  subject  of  what  I should 
call  an  independent  examination  ? — That  is  so. 

377.  It  was  intended  as  a paper  to  be  analysed,  and 
the  analysis  of  which  would  lead  no  doubt  to  various 
suggestions  being  made  and  criticisms  being  addressed 
to  it.  Such  an  examination  might  probably  have  led  to 
further  suggestions  ?— It  was  intended  as  a kind  of 
starting  point  more  than  anything  else. 

378.  So  tliat  now,  for  the  first  time,  this  informa- 
tion which  was  collected  by  the  Government  becomes 
the  subject  of  independent  examination  ? — Yes. 

379.  I think]  that  from  what  we  know,  both  you 
and  the  Inland  Revenue  had  great  difficulties  to  deal 
with  in  collecting  this  information,  and  am  I not  right 
that  you  were  laying  before  the  Committee  such  in- 
formation as  you  possessed  without  drawing  any 
conclusions  therefrom  ? — Yes,  we  drew  no  conclusions 
beyond  the  arithmetical  results;  which  followed  from 
the  figures  we  were  able  to  give,  such  as  they  were. 

B 4 
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380.  But  a more  independent  tribunal  was  to  judge 
whether  the  information  was  such  that  conclusions 
might  be  based  upon  it  ? — Whether  the  information 
was  sufficiently  correct. 

381.  At  the  beginning,  when  you  first  took  up  the 
question,  you  had  no  other  information  except  the 
amount  of'  duty  you  had  collected  in  Ireland? — None 
whatever,  not  authentic. 

382.  But  you  had  from  your  own  knowledge  of 
business  some  idea  that  those  amounts  did  not  really 
represent  the  consumption  in  Ireland  ? — We  knew,  as 
a matter  of  fact,  that  there  were  these  large  manu- 
factories of  tobacco  in  Ireland  and  that  there  were 
large  exports  of  tobacco  from  Ireland,  but  we  had  no 
statistics  with  reference  to  it. 

383.  At  all  events  that  led  you  to  the  conclusion 
it  would  not  do  to  place  before  the  Committee  of  1890 
the  collection  as  a safe  test  of  consumption  in  Ireland  ? 
— We  told  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  that,  and 
it  was  on  his  learning  that,  and  our  telling  him  that 
there  must  be  deductions  made  from  that  and  correc- 
tions made,  that  he  told  us  to  commence  the  inquiries 
which  we  made. 

384.  And  it  was  only  from  what  I may  call  side 
information  that  you  were  enabled  to  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  were  interchanges  between  Ire- 
land and  England  which  would  affect  very  much  any 
conclusion  that  might  be  based  upon  the  duties  paid 
in  the  two  countries  ? — We  did  not  know  to  what 
extent  the  information  we  got  from  the  railways  would 
check  the  information  we  got  from  the  shipping  com- 
panies. It  was  by  way  of  a check  upon  the  earlier 
information  we  had  obtained.  This  is  an  extract  from 
a report  which  Mr.  Pittar  made  to  the  Board  on  the  first 
statistics  : “ These  figures  are  the  result  of  my  journey 
“ to  Ireland  last  time,  and  of  the  inquiries  made  at 
“ the  same  time  by  the  Inland  Revenue.  They  have 
“ no  connexion  with  the  statistics  now  in  course  of 
« collection  by  the  railway  and  shipping  companies, 

“ which  latter  figures  when  obtained  will  correct  and 
“ stand  in  the  place  ut  these  estimates.”  That  was  a 
memorandum  which  Mr.  Pittar  put  in  on  the  4th 
March  1891. 

385.  That  followed  as  the  result  of  his  inquiry  ? — 
On  the  information  obtained  from  the  shipping  com- 
panies. At  this  time,  on  the  4th  March,  we  had  not 
got  in  the  final  statistics  from  the  railways. 

386.  Mr.  Pittar  and  the  Board  of  Customs  saw 
some  reason  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  figures 
which  were  obtained  on  his  first  visit  to  Ireland, 
when  he  obtained  the  information  from  the  shipping 
companies? — It  is  quite  possible  the  returns  of  the 
first  month  which  he  got  may  have  shaken  Mr.  Pittar’s 
mind,  because  the  first  returns  of  the  railway  companies 
were  rendered  for  December.  For  the  last  three 
months  they  were  sent  collectively.  (Mr.  Pittar.) 
It  was  also  upon  my  general  knowledge,  if  I may  say 
so,  that  the  first  return  was  not  based  upon  what  I 
may  call  a good  statistical  basis.  There  was  no 
system  properly  carried  out,  and  I felt  doubtful  about  it 

• 387.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  You  refer  to  the  return  of 

388.  (Lord  Welby .)  The  return  alluded  to  at 
page  6 of  the  Parliamentary  Paper  329  ? — We  never 
at  any  time  intended  the  first  figures  as  in  any  way 
official,  but  merely  as  a sort  of  starting  point  on  which 
to  base  other  inquiries. 

389.  And  that  led  you  to  suggest,  as  the  result  of  your 
experience,  a further  trial  should  be  made  through  the 
railway  companies  ? — Not  exactly  that.  I started  before 
j went  to  Ireland  by  going  to  the  railway  companies. 
The  railway  companies,  seeing  the  magnitude  of  the 
inquiry,  asked  for  a little  time  to  deliberate.  Mean- 
while, as  Mr.  Goschen’s  demand  was  pressing,  I went 
to  Ireland  to  get  the  best  figures  I could  and  to  lose 
no  time. 

390.  It  was  what  might  be  called  an  intermediate 
test  ? — Yes,  I think  that  would  very  correctly  describe 
it. 

391.  From  the  beginning  the  Board  of  Customs 
intended  to  check  the  information  which  they  pos- 


sessed, that  information  being  based  solely  upon  the  Mr.  sir. 
duties  collected  in  Ireland ; they  always  intended  that  Murray, 
the  bond  fide  and  final  test  should  be  one  obtained  -1— ’ 

from  the  railway  companies  ? — (Mr.  Murray.)  I 5 
would  not  say  we  went  so  far  as  that,  but  we  were  Statistical 
not  satisfied  with  the  information  we  had  got  from  "base's  oi! 
the  shipping  companies,  and,  ns  Mr.  Pittar  has  said, 
he  had  commenced  to  negotiate  with  the  railways 
before  he  went  to  Ireland  to  see  what  further  informa- 
tion we  could  get  from  them. 

392.  I asked  the  question  because  a very  consider- 
able modification  is  shown  in  the  figures  based 
upon  the  returns  given  by  the  railway  companies  as 
compared  with  those  which  were  given  as  the  result 
of  what  I call  the  preliminary  examination ; and  I 
presume,  therefore,  that  the  Commission  would  he 
right  in  supposing  that  you  would  sooner  rest  a con- 
clusion upon  the  railway  companies’  returns  than  upon 
the  shipping  companies’  ? — Yes,  for  this  reason : I think 
the  railway  return  was  built  up  day  by  day  as  the  goods 
were  removed ; it  was  compiled  at  the  time  the  busi- 
ness proceeded, whereas  the  shipping  companies’  returns 
were  picked  out  from  their  books  looking  backwards. 

Now  it  is  always  difficult  to  make  a return  picked 
out  from  books,  perhaps  not  very  clearly  kept,  while,  as 
I have  said,  the  railway  companies’  return  was  one 
which  was  made  day  by  day  as  the  work  was  done. 

393.  I am  asking  the  question  first  of  all  in  order 
that  we  may  get  into  our  minds  the  figures  upon  which, 
as  far  as  they  go,  you  chiefly  rely,  but  also  because 
they  seem  to  me  to  affect  very  much  what  is  stated  in 
this  Memorandum,  at  page  6 of  the  Parliamentary 
paper  No.  329.  Take,  for  instance,  the  article 
tobacco;  the  net  result  of  the  transfers  between 
Ireland  and  England  is  very  much  less,  is  it  not, 
under  the  railway  returns  than’  it  was  under  the 
the  preliminary  returns  ? — The  net  returns. 

394.  If  you  look  at  the  return  at  page  6 you  will  Tobacco : 
see  it  gives  the  result  of  what  I call  the  preliminary  “on^nd’ 
inquiry.  The  duty  collected  in  Ireland  1,349,000/.,  duty, 
and  it  is  stated  the  amount  contributed  was  1,103,000/. 

When  you  came  to  correct  that,  and  it  appears  cor- 
rected in  Clancy’s  return,  the  contribution  by  Ireland, 
which  under  the  preliminary  return  was  stated  to  be 
1,103,000/.,  rises  to  1,250,000/.  ?— Yes. 


395.  Therefore  the  tendency  of  your  more  correct 
returns  was  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  con- 
sumption of  tobacco  in  Ireland  was  larger  than  you 
thought  it  was  at  first  ? — That  is  so. 

396.  In  the  course  of  this  inquiry  allusions  have 
been  made  to  the  amount  in  lbs.  weight  of  tobacco  sent 
from  Ireland  to  England,  which  have  been  stated  to 
be  2,500,000  lbs.  ? — Yes,  in  round  figures. 

397.  It  has  not,  I think,  been  clearly  brought 
before  us,  though  it  has  been  mentioned,  that  on  the 
other  side  very  nearly  1,500,000  lbs.  is  sent  from 
England  to  Ireland  ?— I think  it  is  so  stated  in  one  of 
these  papers. 

398.  But  these  are  figures  based  upon  the  pre- 
liminary inquiry  ? — In  the  memorandum  to  the  pre- 
liminary inquiry,  page  7,  it  is  stated  : “ The  Customs 
“ Returns  show  that  the  manufactured  tobacco  on 
“ which  duty  was  paid  in  Ireland,  when  added  to  that 
“ received  in  a duty-paid  condition  from  the  other 
“ two  kingdoms,  amounts  to  only  about  550,000  lbs., 
“ whereas  there  is  an  export  from  Ireland  of  from  two 
“ to  three  millions  lbs.  of  the  manufactured  article.” 
But  that  is  not  quite  the  point  you  are  upon. 

399.  It  had  been  stated  that  about  2,500,000  lbs.  of 
manufactured  tobacco  came  over  from  Ireland  to 
England  ?— Yes. 


400.  On  the  other  hand,  something  like  1,500,000 
lbs.  of  manufactured  tobacco  went  from  England  to 
Ireland  ? — I do  not  now  think  that  is  stated  in  any  of 

these  memoranda.  (Mr.  Pittar.)  I do  not  think  in  any  Mr.T.J. 
printed  memoranda,  but  those  are  about  the  facts.  Pittar. 

401.  May  I take  it  for  the  moment,  subject  to  this 
being  corrected  afterwards,  that  those  figures  represent 
it  roughly  ? — Yes,  in  round  figures,  wo  might  say, 
without  being  far  out,  that  that  is  so. 
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; ur.T.J.  402.  Therefore,  even  upon  the  rather  excessive 

Pittar.  figures  which  the  preliminary  examination  showed,  the 
5 July  1891.  balance  is  only  1,000,000  lbs.  ? — Yes. 

Tobacco-  403.  The  difference  would  only  be  1,000,000  lbs.  ? — 
consump-  It  is  scarcely  so  much  even  as  1,000,000  lbs.,  because 
(iuty?m  when  we  state  in  the  first  inquiry  it  appeared  that 
2,500,000  lbs.  were  removed  from  Ireland  to  Eng- 
land, while  there  was  a reflux  the  other  way  of  a million 
and  a half,  I should  say  that  it  is  rather  to  be  stated 
thus.  The  first  inquiry  showed  that  there  was  ex- 
ported from  Ireland  to  England  2,500,000 ; but  the 
first  inquiry  did  not  show,  I think,  sufficiently  clearly 
the  amount  sent  from  Great  Britain  to  Ireland.  That 
was  one  of  the  reasons  which  we  afterwards  had  for 
distrusting  the  first  return.  The  first  statistics  gave 
the  reflux  back  to  Ireland  as  only  about  550,000  lbs., 
the  second,  the  railway  returns,  magnified  that  three 
times,  and  made  the  figure  that  we  have  just  been  speak- 
ing of  1,500,000  lbs.  That  was  one  of  our  reasons 
in  the  office  for  preferring  the  second  one,  because  it 
is  easy  to  omit  something  in  a calculation  of  this  kind, 
but  if  the  railway  companies  gave  us  an  actual  return 
of  manufactured  tobacco  conveyed  from  England  to 
Ireland  in  the  four  months,  of  nearly  the  same  amount 
as  the  first  inquiry  gave  from  England  to  Ireland  in  the 
whole  year,  that  was  an  abundant  reason,  I think,  for 
preferring  the  railway  return. 

404.  (Chairman!)  Could  you  refer  me,  if  it  appears 
in  these  papers,  to  the  1,500,000  lbs.,  I have  not 
found  it  ? — It  is  not  stated  in  the  papers.  I have 
documents,  of  which  I can  put  in  copies,  which  will 
show  the  million  and  a half  sent  direct  from  England 
to  Ireland,  but  those  which  I have  here  are  original. 

405.  (Lord  Weiby!)  The  result  of  this  is  that  on 
the  figures  on  which  the  Customs  would  place  the 
greatest  reliance  the  balance  of  manufactured  tobacco 
sent  from  Ireland  to  England,  as  compared  with  that 
sent  from  England  to  Ireland,  is  represented  by  only 

Mr.  II.  n.  about  1,000,000  lbs.  ? — (Mr.  Murray .)  Hardly  so 
Uvcjiv‘  much- 

— ' 406.  The  railway  figures  rather  diminish,  do  they 

retumsf  1 not>  *be  amount  that  the  shipping  returns  showed  were 
reliability  sent  from  Ireland  to  England? — I think  the  returns  of 

0 ' the  railway  companies  did  not  give  quite  so  much  as 

two  and  a half  millions,  it  was  something  like 
2,400,000  lbs. 

407.  I should  like  to  ask  you,  though  I think  we 
have  gathered  as  much  already,  on  the  whole  you 
consider  the  railway  companies’  figures  trustworthy  ? 
— As  I said  before,  I prefer  an  account  built  up  day 
by  day  to  one  which  is  got  by  extractions  from 
different  books.  You  may  easily  miss  out  wheu  you 
are  extracting  from  a book ; whereas  a clerk  building 
up  an  account  day  by  day  is  not  liable  to  the  same 
errors. 

408.  The  railway  companies  would  have  a know- 
ledge of  these  great  articles  of  consumption,  they 
would  know  whether  they  were  sending  tea  or 
tobacco  ? — Yes,  certainly.  I cannot  say  whether  they 
know  it  by  the  difference  in  freight  or  not,  but  as  a 
rule  they  would  know  what  they  were  carrying. 

409.  And  therefore  if  they  told  you  that  their 
books  showed  that  so  much  tobacco  was  sent  and  so 
much  tea,  you,  as  a critic  upon  the  returns  offered 
by  them,  would  put  trust  upon  that  return  as  ap. 
proximately  right  ?— Certainly  as  between  those  two 
articles. 

returns';11  4-10.  (Lord  Fairer.)  Have  not  railway  companies 
classified  accurate  knowledge,  because  from  day  to  day  they  have 
soodsfor  10  classify  the  articles  and  charge  them  according  to 
freight.  their  tariff? — They  will  know,  but  there  is  this 
possibility  of  error,  I believe,  although  I do  not 
profess  to  know  much  about  the  rules  of  freight, 
that  there  is  a different  freight  charged  to  different 
articles  so  that  it  might  possibly  happen  sometimes 
that  a consignor  sent  his  goods  with  the  wrong 
description. 

411.  The  companies  have  to  know  under  what 
class  to  charge,  have  not  they  ? — Yes. 

412.  Tea  will  come  under  one  rate  and  lime  will 
come  under  another  rate  ? — Yes. 
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413.  Therefore  if  the  thing  is  presented  to  them  Mr.  a.  a. 
as  tea  they  would  put  it  in  class  2,  or  whatever  the 

class  may  be  ? — I should  suppose  a sharp  practitioner,  —— 
if  he  could  gain  anything  by  entering  his  article  as  5 July  1S94- 
one  on  which  he  could  get  a lower  freight  might  in  statistical 
some  cases  do  so.  ctS. 

414.  It  is  diamond  cut  diamond,  is  it  not,  because  tion  of 
it  is  the  railway  freight  manager’s  business  to  freight, 
detect  that  ? — Yes,  it  depends,  I think,  upon  who  is 

the  sharpest. 

415.  (Lord  Weiby.)  Supposing  the  freight  on 
tobacco  and  tea  were  the  same,  would  it  not  be  very 
possible  that  traders  might  substitute  one  for  the 
other  from  carelessness  ? — Not  as  regards  tobacco 
and  tea,  certainly  not. 

416.  Why  not  ? — Because  the  tea  goes  in  in  its 
original  packages;  it  is  perfectly  well  known  by 
sight.  It  goes  in  chests,  half-chests,  and  quarter- 
chests. 

417.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  tobacco  is 
sent  in  recognisable  packages  ? — I could  not  answer 
that.  I have  not  seen  tobacco  packed  for  that  kind 
of  journey. 

418.  I asked  you  the  question  because,  on  the 
whole,  it  would  seem  that  though,  owing  to  these 
different  rates,  there  may  be  some  temptation  to  a 
trader  to  misdescribe,  yet  probably  railway  companies 
would,  as  Lord  Farrer  has  suggested,  take  very  good 
care  that  goods  are  not  entrusted  to  them  under  false 
descriptions,  if  they  lose  by  it  ? — I should  think  they 
might  trust  their  officers  to  find  it  out  and  make  it 
too  hot  for  anybody  to  do  it. 

419.  (Lord  Farrer.)  It  would  not  be  done  in  large 
quantities  ? — No. 

120  (Lord  Weiby!)  And  it  would  be  only  large 
quantities  which  would  affect  such  considerations  as 
the  Commission  have  before  them  ? — That  is  so. 

421.  Therefore  I think  I may  gather  from  you,  on 
the  whole,  that  you  would  place  very  fair  reliance 
upon,  say,  a year’s  returns  by  the  railway  companies 
such  as  you  obtained  ? — I should  prefer  it  for  a longer 
period  than  the  four  months  to  satisfy  myself. 

422.  But  from  your  knowledge  you  would  not  be 
suspicious  of  any  very  great  error  in  a return  so 
obtained? — No,  I think  not.  I think  it  would  be 
fairly  accurate. 

423.  You  remember  a gentleman  who  has  an  Tobacco 

immense  tobacco  trade  in  Belfast  ? — Yes.  tfonSSf 

424.  It  is  said  that  he  pays  a very  large  amount,  ctutyin 
probably  equal  to  one-half,  or  at  least  a very  large 
proportion,  of  the  whole  duties  collected  in  Ireland. 

Now,  did  you  try  to  obtain  from  him  any  information 

as  to  the  amount  of  manufactured  tobacco  which  his 
house  alone  sent  over  to  England,  in  order  to  check 
the  railway  returns  ? — No.  Our  collector  was  in  com- 
munication with  him  in  connexion  with  the  returns 
which  were  made  by  the  dock  board,  or  whatever 
the  name  of  the  superintending  authority  there  is,  at 
Belfast ; but  I do  not  think  the  quantities  given  were 
in  any  way  checked  by  this  very  large  manufacturer 
to  whom  you  refer. 

425.  Supposing  this  gentleman  were  to  pay 
500,000/.  or  600.000/.  of  duty  (I  am  not  saying  that 
that  is  the  amount),  and  supposing  the  duty  collected 
in  Belfast  were  a million,  it  would  be  perhaps  not  an 
unreasonable  supposition  to  say  that  at  all  events  his 
transactions  might  afford  an  important  check  upon 
the  railway  returns.  If  this  gentleman  told  you  that 
he  from  his  own  knowledge  exported  to  England 
half  the  total  amount  which  the  shipping  or  the  dock 
companies  gave  you  as  sent  from  the  port  of  Belfast, 
would  it  not  be  rather  a telling  test  and  check  in  con- 
firmation of  the  railway  and  shipping  companies’ 
figures  ? — No  doubt  any  information  he  gave  in  from 
examination  of  his  books  would  be  a most  useful 
check. 

426.  May  I ask  you  whether  that  would  be  prac- 
ticable at  the  present  moment  ? — I should  doubt  there 
being  any  disinclination  on  that  trader’s  part  to  give 
us  information  on  that  point.  So  far  as  I know, 
he  has  not  been  asked  to  give  that  information, 
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but  I do  not.  see  why  a trader  should  object  to  give  it. 

In  the  case  you  refer  to  there  would  be  none,  because 
it  is  a great  house.  The  parties  who  might  object 
would  be  the  smaller  men,  who  might  not  wish  to 
show  their  hands. 

427.  You  observe  I am  simply  trying  to  bring 
before  the  Commission  points  by  which  a test  could  be 
established  ? — You  are  pointing  to  another  source  of 
information,  which  might  correct  or  confirm  the 
information  we  had  got ; and  I may  say,  with  regard 
to  this  large  trader,  who  I may  say  rules  the  trade  in  a 
certain  degree,  that  I doubt  whether  he  would  object, 
to  give  the  information,  but  it  is  possible  it  might  not 
be  so  willingly  given  by  his  smaller  opponents. 

428.  As  he  has  such  an  enormous  share  in  the 
business  of  Belfast,  if  his  figures  in  any  way  corres- 
ponded with,  or  confirmed  those  which  the  railway, 
companies  and  the  shipping  companies  gave  you, 
would  it  not  be  a very  strong  confirmation  of  the 
correctness  of  that  information? — Yes,  it  would,  but 
in  what  passed  between  us  he  admitted  that  the  sources 
of  information  to  which  we  had  applied,  namely,  to 
what  I call  the  dock  board  there,. possessed  absolutely 
correct  information — that  we  could  rely  upon  the 
figures  we  got  from  them.  I think  he  spoke  of  being 
chairman  of  some  steamboat  company  there,  and  he 
seemed  to  think  qua  Belfast,  we  had  got  accurate 
figures. 

429.  Of  course  you  have  noticed  that  the  adjust- 
ments which  you  have  made  in  estimating  the  tobacco 
consumed  in  Ireland  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  Ireland 
consumes  per  head  more  tobacco  than  England? — 
Yes. 

430.  Therefore  it  is  extremely  important  to  know 
whether  the  facts  upon  which  you  arrived  at  that 
conclusion  can  be  relied  upon  or  not  ?— -I  should  like 
very  much  to  get  further  information  so  as  to  see 
whether  we  cannot  arrive  at  something  more  probable 
than  that  the  Irish  consumption  would  be  as  large  as 
these  later  returns  have  made  it  out  to  be. 

431.  You  have  already  alluded  to  that  extremely 
interesting  information  which  this  gentleman  gave, 
and  I think  he  also  stated  that  from  his  knowledge  of 
the  trade  he  was  not  altogether  surprised  at  the 
conclusion  ? — No.  He  accounted  for  it,  as  I have 
said,  by  the  fact  that  both  the  tobacco  which  he 
supplies  to  the  South  and  South-West  of  Ireland,  and 
the  tobacco  which  he  is  compelled  to  supply  to  the 
large  towns  in  England  (because  the  Irishman  in 
large  towns  like  Liverpool  prefers  his  tobacco  to  any 
other)  is  good,  and  in  order  to  satisfy  them  he  is  obliged 
to  supply  them  with  dry  tobacco  which  points  to  a 
larger  proportion  of  tobacco  being  consumed  in  each 
pipe  than  in  other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

432.  Of  course  the  period  over  which  the  railway 
companies  collected  their  statistics  was  very  short, 
but  have  any  inquiries  you  have  made,  or  any  infor- 
mation which  has  reached  you,  led  you  to  suppose 
that  these  four  months  were  possibly  an  unfair  period 
upon  which  to  base  a conclusion  for  a -whole  year  ? — I 
put  that  question  to  this  same  gentleman,  and  I 
asked  him  whether  those  four  months  would  be  a 
fair  representation  of  his  trade  during  the  whole  year, 
and  he  was  accompanied  at  the  time  by  a gentleman 
who,  I believe,  acts  for  him  as  manager  when  he  is 
away  in  America,  and  they  both  said  that  they 
thought  that  the  four  months  would  be  a very  fair 
criterion. 

433.  Then,  although  it  would  be  very  much  more 
satisfactory  to  get  a year’s  returns,  you  have  no  reason 
for  supposing  that  the  four  months  would  be  an  un- 
trustworthy guide  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  ?<— I 
would  rather  have  12  months. 

434.  But  still  you  have  no  reason  for  supposing 
that  the  four  months  are  unfair  ? — No,  not  prim  'd 
facie. 

435.  Do  you  think  the  information  which  you  have 
obtained  from  the  railway  companies  of  those  four 
months  is  so  far  trustworthy  that,  supposing  you 
could  extend  it  over  a longer  period,  the  result  would 


be  one  upon  which  the  Commission  might  rely  ?— I 
confess  I am  staggered  by  the  quantity  of  tobacco  . cu?. 
consumed  in  Ireland.  I do  not  think  the  information  5 July  1894. 

we  got  from  this  gentleman  the  other  day  is  sufficient  

to  convince  me  that  a dry  pipe  alone  would  account  comramp- 
for  it.  . duty. 

436.  Therefore  you  think  the  railway  statistics  are 
wrong  ? — I think  there  must  be  some  source  of  error 
in  them,  though  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  what  it  is. 

437.  (Sir  David  Barbour.)  May  it  not  be  that  that 
period  of  four  months  does  not  fairly  represent  the  year  ? 

— It  might  be  so,  perhaps,  but  I put  that  question  par- 
ticularly to  these  gentlemen  to  whom  I have  referred, 
and  they  both  agreed  these  four  months  would  be 
fairly  representative  of  their  trade. 

438.  Did  they  say  the  four  months  of  that  particular 
year  would  be  fairly  representative  ? — I told  him  the 
four  months  during  which  we  got  the  returns,  in  fact  he 
was  consulted  about  it  at  the  time,  and  both  he  and  his 
manager  agreed  that  these  four  months  were  a fair 
representation  of  the  trade  of  the  year.  I also 
remember  they  added  this,  that  they  did  not  think 
their  trade  varied  5 per  cent,  as  between  one  month  and 
another  in  the  year. 

439.  (Chairman.)  You  noticed  of  course  that  they 
were  the  four  cold  months  in  the  year  ? — They  were, 
it  is  true,  but  I am  not  a smoker,  and  I cannot  say 
whether  smoking  men  smoke  more  in  hot  weather  than 
in  cold. 

440.  ( Lord  Tfelby.)  Would  not  the  doubt  which 
you  cannot  help  entertaining  in  your  own  mind  about 
the  consumption  of  tobacco  rather  tend  to  lessen  in 
your  mind  the  importance  and  value  of  getting  a 12 
months’  return  if  it  would  cost  much  money  ? — We 
should  see  whether  there  was  any  variation  in  the 
trade  of  the  other  two-thirds  of  the  year. 

441.  May  I put  it  in  this  way,  that  it  is  not  so  much 
that  you  mistrust  the  figures,  but  that  the  figures 
surprise  you  so  much?— That  is  another  way  of 
putting  it. 

442.  You  felt  suspicious  ? — I am  suspicious  about 
them. 

443.  You  were  speaking  favourably,  I think,  of  a 
power  being  given  you  to  carry  out  a system  of 
permits  ? — Yes.  I think  that  system  would  give  the 
least  trouble  and  annoyance  to  the  different  trades  of 
any  system  that  can  be  devised  if  it  was  only  for  a 
limited  time. 

444.  How  far  would  you  carry  that.  Do  you  Permit 
suggest  that  manufactured  tobacco,  in  whatever  form  luggested 
it  is  moved,  is  to  have  a permit  ? — In  whatever  form  extension  o 
it  is  moved.  I think  there  must  be  some  limit  as  to 
quantity  just  as  you  have  with  regard  to  spirits.  You 

have  a limit  as  to  a permit  not  being  required  for  the 
movement  of  a gallon  of  spirits. 

445.  Supposing  I send  over  to  a large  house  in 
Dublin  for  a box  of  cigars,  would  that  house  have  to 
send  that  box  under  your  system  to  me  with  a permit 
upon  it  ?— It  would.  That  would  reduce  it  to  a very 
low  quantity.  But  I think  it  was  established  yesterday 
that  there  was  no  such  traffic  as  that.  I think  the  large 
trader  to  whom  I have  alluded  said  it  would  not  answer. 

446.  Our  informant  did  not  think  as  between 
England  and  Ireland  there  was  very  much  such  traffic 
as  that,  but  what  I want  to  come  to  is,  what  would 
you  actually  propose  ? Do  you  propose  that ' -the 
permits  should  be  required  in  the  case  of  a movement 
of  tobacco  within  London  itself,  for  instance  ?— No, 
it  would  only  be  when  it  was  moved  from  one  country 
to  another.  Then  we  should  have  to  fix,  as  I said 
just  now,  a limit  below  which  the  permit  should  not 
be  required. 

447.  Did  not  our  informant  think  that  Mr.  Wills’ 
tobacco  was  sent  over  from  England  to  Ireland  in 
small  packages  ? — I think  not.  I do  not  think  this 
large  trader  said  that.  I think  he  said  Mr.  Wills  would 
not  supply  individuals  but  would  only  supply  traders. 

448.  Supposing  tobacco  is  sent  over  in  small 
quantities,  would  it  not  be  a very  great  nuisance  to 
the  trader. to  have  to  get  a permit  ? — No,  I do  not  think 
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T.  it  would  be  to  a man  who  once,  gets  accustomed  to  the 
’ permit  system. 

t _ 449.  Your  proposal  is  a very  far -reaching:  one  ?— It 
is.  It  is  a choice  of  evils.  It  is  a question  what 
mode  of  obtaining  this  information  will  cause  the  least 
trouble  and  annoyance  to  the  trade  and  my  idea 
is  that  it  would  cause  a great  deal  less  annoyance 
than  any  system  which  would  place  the  coasting  trade 
under  restrictions.  It  is  a question  of  comparative 
annoyance. 

450.  What  you  contemplate  is  that  the  Government 
should  adopt  some  principle  of  obtaining  statistics  ? — 
Yes. 

451.  And  you  are  comparing  your  suggestion  with 
your  present  power,  if  put  into  force,  of  obtaining 
statistics  through  the  cargo  book? — We  have  the 
power,  but  to  exercise  that  power  would  besuch  an 
intolerable  nuisance  to  the  trade  that  I do  not  think 
they  would  put  up  with  it. 

452.  You  mean  that  if  you  were  to  exercise  that 
power  it  would  give  such  trouble  to  the  trader  that 
he  would  prefer  almost  anything  else,  and  you  think 
that  as  between  the  two  systems  the  permit  would  be 
less  troublesome  ?— I think  so. 

453.  And  you  would  confine  it  solely  as  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to  these  dutiable  goods  ? — 
And  Scotland  and  England. 

. 454.  {lord  Farr er.)  Excepting  packages  of  a certain 
size  ? — Yes  ; a certain  weight  rather. 

455.  {Chairman.')  Did.  you  contemplate  limiting 
the  permit  system  to  transportation  between  the  dif- 
ferent kingdoms  ?— I should  only  apply  it  to  goods 
going  from  England  to  Ireland  and  vice  versa. 

456.  You  have  already  got  it  as  regards  spirits 
between  two  parts  of  the  same  kingdom  ? — Yes,  but 
we  do  not  call  for  this  duplicate  permit  except  in  cases 
where  the  spirits  are  removed  to  a different  kingdom. 
The  duplicate  permits  are  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
us  statistical  information,  and  we  do  not  call  for  them 
to  be  sent  in  if  the  goods  are  removed  from  one  part 
of  England  to  another  part.  It  is  only  when  they  are 
removed  from  England  to  Scotland  or  England  to 
Ireland  or  vice  versa. 

457.  The  permit  is  required  ?— Yes,  but  we  do  not 

want  the  duplicate  sent  up  to  us. 

458.  Would  you  apply  the  same  plan  to  all  the 
goods  sent  from  one  part  to  another  in  the  same 
kingdom  ? — Ho,  I would  not  apply  it  there. 

459.  ( Sir  David  Barbour.)  What  check  would 
you  have  if  you  did  not  apply  it  to  every  place  ? In 
the  case  of  spirits  the  check  was  that  the  official  looked 
at  the  dealer’s  balance,  but  if  you  have  only  a permit  in 
the  case  of  an  article  sent  from  Ireland  to  England, 
the  check  is  lost,  because  you  do  not  know  how  much 
has  been  sent  to  other  places  ? — We  could  not  exercise 
a check  upon  the  stock  of  grocers  and  that  kind  of 
people ; we  could  only  enforce  the  practice  by  a system 
of  heavy  fines  if - it  is  not.  I would  not  propose  to 
watch  the  stock  of  the  trader  in  the  way  the  Inland 
Revenue  do  with  regard  to  spirits ; but  I would  impose 
some  heavy  penalty. 

460.  How  would  you  detect  breaches  of  this  rule  ? 
—Information  is  often  given  when  people  do  not 
expect  it  to  be  given,  and  I think  traders  would  be 
afraid  not  to  comply  with  the  regulation  if  there 
was  a heavy  penalty.  That  is  the  way  I would  try 
to  work  it. 

461.  ( Lord  Welby.)  Supposing  a trader  in  Dublin  is 
sending  tobacco  over  to  England,  do  you  think  that  verv 
likely  he  would  go  to  the  trouble  of  getting  the  permit  ? 
—It  would  be  so  little  trouble,' and  if  ’ there  was  a 
heavy  penalty  .1  think  he  would  sooner  incur  that  little 
trouble  than  run  the  risk  of  detection.  That  is  my 
impression.  I am  only  speaking  from  having  thought 
the  matter  over  a little,  not  from  experience. 

462.  I understand  that  the  permit  on  raw  tobacco 
is  not  required  as  soon  as  duty  is  paid  upon  it  ?— 
Directly  the  tobacco  has  paid  its  duty  we  have  no 
further  claim. 


463.  Am  I right  in  saying  that  in  1819  or  1820  tea  iir.B.B. 
in  Ireland  was  put  under  the  Excise  ?* — I do  not  think 
tea,  was ; tobacco  was.  The  tobacco  duties  were  put  — ’ 

under  the  Excise.  Tobacco  was  certainly  for  four  or  5 July 
five  years,  but  I do  not  think  tea  was.  Permit 

,46t.  Ji'rom  these  returns  before  us  is  would  appe.r  gSSia 
that  the  consumption  of  tea  in  Ireland  is  that  where  extensl0n 
the  Englishman  consumes  100  the  Irishman  consumes  ^a. 
100?— I knew  it  was  somewhere  about  equal,  but  I sumpKof. 
did  not  know  it  was  exactly  equal. 

465.  Has  it  ever  come  to  your  notice  that  in  1819 
the  consumption  of  tea  in  Ireland  was  about  28  as 
compared  with  the  English  100  ?— No,  I did  not 
know  that.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  Eng- 
land (I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  ever  so  in  Ireland) 
the  consumption  of  coffee  at  one  time  almost  equalled 
that  of  tea,  though  coffee  has  gone  out  now.  There- 
fore, if  less  coffee  was  consumed  in  Ireland,  it  is  quite 
likely  that  the  consumption  of  tea  would  be  larger 
than  the  proportion  in  England  where  they  consumed 
coffee  also. 

466.  1819  or  1820  are  apparently  the  latest  years 

in  which  you  could  have  an  absolute  knowledge  of  the 
consumption  of  these  goods  in  Ireland,  and  one  would 
rather,  watch  the  progress  of  these  articles  of  con- 
sumption in  Ireland  with  the  light  acquired  at  the 
time  when  that  information  was  worth  having  ? 

467.  And  of  course  it  is  a curious  circumstance 
that  the  increase  should  be  so  large  ? — Yes;  if  is  a 
very  singular  fact. 

468.  {Mr.  Sexton.)  I suppose  it  is  the  case  that  the 
consumption  of  tea  in  Ireland  has  very  much  increased 
■—probably  more  so  than  in  England  ?— Yes,  I can 
speak  from  my  own  knowledge  as  to  that.  One 
dealer  told  me  that  he  sold  as  much  ag  10  or  12  chests 
where  formerly  he  only  sold  one. 

469.  Has  there  been  a total  change  in  the  habits  of 
life  there  in  the  last  half  century  ? — I think  so. 

470.  (Sir  David  Barbour.)  TJie  figures  of  the  iaj— 
collections  of  revenue  on  tea,  wine,  and  tobacco  have  of  revenue, 
been  adjusted  with  reference  to  these  four  months’ 

figures  ? — Yes. 

471.  And  I think  you  said  in  the  case  of  tobacco 
that  you  thought  four  months  was  a fair  average  for 
the  year? — I said  that  the  gentleman  to  whom  I 
spoke  thought  that  any  figures  which  might  have  been 
given  of  his  trade  during  those  four  months  were  a 
fair  average  of  the  trade  during  the  rest  of  the  year. 

472.  Was  that  as  to  tea  or  tobacco  ? — Tobacco. 

473.  Does  the  revenue  come  in  evenly  month  by 
month  in  the  case  of  these  three  articles,  tea,  wine, 
and  tobacco  ? — I could  not  say.  We  have  not  taken 
it  out.  We  could  easily  give  information  as  to  that. 

474.  I suppose  you  did  not  work  out  the  per- 
centage of  adjustment  for  each  mpnth  ? — No. 

475.  It  was  only  for  the  four  months  ? — Quite  so. 

476.  Can  that  be  done? — It  could  be  done,  but 
Mr.  Pittar  says  it  would  fake  a very  long  time,  and  he 
cannot  take  up  the  work  for  another  week  or  10  days 
because  the  office  is  so  busy. 

477.  I should  like  to  see  whether  the  adjustment 
keeps  about  the  same,  or  whether  there  are  serious 
fluctuations  from  month  to  month.  If  there  were  it 
would  raise  a,  presumption  that  you  could  not  apply 
the  figures  of  four  months  to  the  whole  year;  but 
if.  the  per-centage  of  reduction  was  very  small  it  would 
be  otherwise  ?— Perhaps  Mr.  Pittar  could  speak  about 
that.  We  could  give  the  information,  but  it  would 
take  a long  time  to  work  it  out. 

478.  You  have  got  accurate  figures  for  the  adjust- 
ment in  the  case  of  foreign  spirits  and  home  spirits  ? 

Yes.  That  for  foreign  spirits  is  accurate,  and,  as 
to  home  spirits;  I have  no  doubt  the  Inland  Revenue 
would  be  able  to  speak  accurately. 

479.  When  you  were  getting  those  four  months’ 
figures  put,  did  you  get  figures  as  to  . spirits  from  the 

y'*  .It  was  subsequently,  ascertained  that  tea  was  put  under  the 
Excise  not  in  1819:  but  in:  1829.  It  remained  under  the  Excise 
frpm  1829  to  1834. 
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Mr.  11.  R.  railway  companies  ? — I am  not  sure ; I do  not  see  why 
Murray,  we  should  have  done  so. 

__  480.  If  you  had  done  so  then  you  might  have  tested 

July  1804.  tjje  accuraCy  of  that  system  by  comparing  the  results 
Adjustment  -with  the  results  you  got  from  the  permit  system  ? — I do 
Of  revenue.  not  th;nk  we  did  that.  I do  not  think  the  railway  com- 
panies gave  us  any  information  about  spirits.  We 
were  content  with  the  belief  that  the  permit  system 
was  pretty  perfect. 

481.  {Sir  Robert  Hamilton.)  The  first  adjustment 
which  was  made  and  which  appears  here  on  pages  6 and 
7 of  the  paper  329  of  1891,  was  made  with  the  light  of 
all  the  information  that  you  could  collect  without 
having  a basis  of  statistics.  You  substituted  for  those 
figures  afterwards  the  return  for  the  four  months ; but 
you  did  not  test  it  by  any  outside  consideration,  you 
merely  took  those  four  months  and  adjusted  the  four 
years  by  those  results?— It  is  a rough  and  ready  way, 

I admit. 

482.  In  your  first  adjustment  you  made  reference 
to  certain  tests  which  would  show  the  probable 
correctness  of  your  work.  For  instance,  you  referred 
both  in  the  case  of  tea  and  tobacco  to  the  average 
consumption  per  head,  but  you  adopted  without  any 
such  test  the  figures  which  the  four  months’  returns 
produced  for  the  four  years  to  which  they  were 
applied  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

483.  Did  it  not  strike  you  that  in  certain  par- 
ticulars the  difference  in  the  two  bases  of  adjustment 
made  a very  great  difference  in  the  amount  of  revenue  ? 
—No  doubt  it  did,  and  I remember  Mr.  Pittar 
drawing  my  attention  to  it  at  the  time,  especially  as 
regards  the  larger  consumption  of  tobacco. 

484.  I do.  not  know  that  I shall  go  into  it ; but  as 
regards  tea,  the  revenue,  as  is  stated,  for  Ireland  for 
1889-90  was  564,906/.,  and  as  subsequently  ad- 
justed was  628,671/.,  making  a difference  of  63,765/., 
and  raising  the  contribution  per  head  from  a sum  less 
than  that  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  a sum  con- 
siderably more  than  that  of  the  United  Kingdom  ? — 

I was  not  surprised  at  that  as  regards  tea. 

Tobacco:  485.  As  regards  tobacco  the  result  was  in  the  same 

consump.  direction.  The  revenue,  as  is  stated,  amounted  to 
duty  1,103,177/.,  and,  as  adjusted,  to  1,250,554/.,  which 
made  a difference  in  Ireland’s  revenue  of  147,877/.; 
and  that  adjustment  raised  the  Irish  contribution 
when  you  calculate  it  per  head  from  a sum  below  that 
of  the  United  Kingdom  to  a sum  very  considerably 
above  it.  I think  it  raised  it  by  something  like  7 d. 
per  head  ? — Yes. 

486.  If  you  carry  that  a little  further  and  adopt 
your  method  of  adjustment  for  1889-90  as  correct, 
and  compare  that  with  the  figures  for  1892-93  we 
find  this  result:  that  while  the  consumption . of 
tobacco  per  head  has  increased  in  the  United 
Kingdom  during  those  four  years  by  5-  19c/.  that  for 
Ireland  has  increased  by  9 •03  d'.  Can  you  give  any 
reason  why  there  should  be  that  great  difference  in 
the  growth  in  that  period  of  four  years? — No.  I 
should  say  that  during  those  years  Ireland  was  more 
prosperous  agriculturally  than  England  was.  That  is 
the  only  reason  I can  give. 

487.  Do  you  think  that  is  a sufficient  reason  ? — No, 
I do  not. 

488.  Then  keeping  still  to  these  adjusted  figures  I 
find  that  the  difference  between  tobacco  revenue 
collected  in  Ireland  in  1889-90,  and  what  is  shown  in 
these  returns  as  contributed  by  Ireland,  amounted  to 
98,280/.,  which  might  be  held  as  representing  the 
amount  of  duty  on  Irish  manufactured  tobacco  con- 
sumed in  England — at  least,  the  net  consumption  of 
such?— Do  you  mean  that  was  the  duty  upon  the 
quantity  exported  from  Ireland  ? 

489.  Yes.  The  net  amount  in  the  year  1889-90. 
In  that  year  the  tobacco  revenue  collected  in  Ireland 
was  1,349,000/. ; but  in  1892-93,  when  the  revenue 
collected  in  Ireland  was  1,470,000/.,  the  amount  that 
went  over  to  England  was  only  73,697 /.  So  that  both 
actually  and  relatively  there  was  a reduction  in  the 
quantity  sent  from  Ireland  to  England  although  the 
increase  of  cost  per  head  was  going  on  all  over  the 


country,  and  the  collection  in  Ireland  itself  was  very  Mr.  n.  n. 
considerably  increased  ? — I can  only  again  say  that  it 
may  possibly,  as  to  part  of  it,  have  been  due  to  the  _ — 
increased  prosperity  of  Ireland.  That  would  only  5 July  1894~ 
account  for  it  partly,  not  to  the  whole  amount,  but  to  Tobacco : 
a large  amount.  tionanJ 

490.  I understand  you  to  say  that  you  are  by  no  duty, 
means  satisfied  that  you  have  got  trustworthy  results 

as  regards  tobacco  from  the  census  you  took  ? — I am 
not.  The  difference  is  almost  too  great. 

491.  Does  any  test  that  you  might  apply  beyond 
adopting  a permit  system  suggest  itself  to  you  ?■ — I 
think  Lord  Welby  suggested  that  we  might  possibly 
make  some  personal  inquiries  of  the  manufacturers 
themselves.  That  would,  of  course,  be  one  way  of 
checking  it;  but  then  if  one  man  refused  to  give 
information,  and  the  others  did  give  it,  the  man  who 
refused  to  give  information  would  destroy  the  value  of 
all  the  information  given  by  the  rest. 

492.  {Lord  Welby.)  You  have  this  advantage, 
have  you  not,  in  Ireland,  that  the  tobacco  trade  is 
practically  in  the  hands  of  five  or  six  men? — 

I do  not  quite  know  how  many  it  is  in  the  hands  of, 
but  the  great  bulk  of  the  duty  is  paid  by  five  men, 
two  large  men  in  Dublin  and  two  or  three  large 
men  in  Belfast. 

493.  {Sir  Robert  Hamilton.)  You  referred  just 
now,  in  answer  to  Sir  David  Barbour,  to  a return  I had 
asked  you  to  make  out  showing  the  amount  collected 
in  each  month  of  the  four  years,  so  that  a comparison 
might  be  made  between  the  four  months  for  which  we 
have  got  statistics  and  the  rest  of  the  period  to  which 
the  adjustment  has  been  applied  ? — ITes. 

494.  Was  such  a test  made  by  the  Commissioners 
of  Customs  ? — No,  it  was  not. 

495.  Is  it  the  fact,  so  far  as  you  know,  that  the 
across-channel  traffic  is  pretty  equally  distributed  over 
the  year  so  as  to  make  any  four  months  a fair  test  ? — 

I do  not  know  anything  to  show  the  reverse. 

496.  Tea,  for  instance,  comes  in  largely  in  certain  statistical 
months  of  the  year?— The  arrival  of  tea  is  quite  ™{Sty 
different  now  from  what  it  used  to  be.  In  days  of. 
when  China  supplied  us  the  tea  began  coming  in  in 

July,  and  came  in  very  rapidly  in  the  course  of  a couple 
of  months.  But  now  our  main  supplies  are  drawn 
from  Ceylon  and  India,  and  the  arrivals  from  those 
two  countries  are  spread  over  all  the  year. 

497.  You  are  satisfied  that  your  estimate  as  regards 
tea  is  fairly  correct  ? — Yes,  I am  quite  satisfied  about 
that. 

498.  What  do  you  say  as  regards  tobacco? — 

Tobacco  I am  shaky  about. 

499.  {Chairman.)  You  have  spoken  of  the  difficulty 
of  relying  on  figures  where  revenue  is  not  concerned. 

Do  you  mean  that  no  one  is  sufficiently  interested  in 
checking  the  accounts,  and  that  the  officers  become 
careless  owing  to  want  of  supervision  ? — I do  not 
think  I said  that.  It  was  an  observation  made  by 
Mr.  Pittar,  and  it  had  reference,  I think  you  will  find, 
to  what  took  place  in  the  Belfast  return  made  by  the 
Inland  Revenue,  and  they  gave  as  an  excuse,  if  I 
recollect,  in  the  paper  presented  to  Parliament  that 
not  being  made  for  the  purpose  of  revenue  the  return 
had  been  forgotten  by  one  of  the  officers,  and  that 
that  had  made  a large  difference. 

500.  Do  you  generally  agree  in  the  principle  that 
where  a return  does  not  touch  revenue  the  officers 
get  more  careless  ? — I think  so ; where  no  money  is 
to  be  got  by  it  there  is  less  care  shown  in  looking 
after  it. 

501.  Is  not  that  strikingly  the  case  as  to  the 
imports  of  free  goods  into  the  country  ? — Yes,  it  is 
there  we  are  entirely  dependent  upon  the  information 
given  by  merchants’  clerks. 

gg'502.  You  will  remember  that  there  was  a great 
confusion  as  to  values  about  30  years  ago  ? — There 
was. 

503.  Is  that  practically  cured  now  ?— I will  not  say 
it  is  practically  cured,  except  in  this  way,  that  the 
mistakes  of  one  year  probably  correct  the  mistakes  of 
another. 
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Mr.s.s.  504.  Taking  them  individually,  it  is  very  difficult, 
Murray,  js  not9 t0  get  correct  figures  ? — The  values,  as  given 
— by  the  merchants  of  their  goods,  are  most  unreliable. 

5 July  ism.  505.  ( Lord  Farrer.)  The  fact  is,  that  the  only 
statistical  perfectly  accurate  statistics  are  accounts  ? — You  may 
reliability  Say  that. 

of.  506.  {Chairman.)  You  said  you  are  better  satisfied 

with  the  figures  as  regards  tea  than  the  figures  with 
regard  to  tobacco  ? — Yes. 

507.  Why  is  that  ?— Because  the  packages  in 
which  teas  are  sent  are  so  recognisable. 

508.  The  mistakes  which  occur  in  the  case  of 
tobacco  are  not  so  likely  to  occur  in  the  case  of  tea  ? 
—No. 

509.  (Mr.  Sexton ) I have  just  been  comparing 
the  yield  of  contribution  from  tobacco  from  Ireland 

Adjourned  to  Thui 


between  1889, 1890, 1892.  and  1893,  and  I fiud  in  each  Mr.  u.  ir. 

case  the  increase  is  12  per  cent.  That  is  the  result  oi 

the  application  of  the  identical  test  ? — No  doubt.  — 

5 July  1894. 

510.  Then  when  you  speak  of  an  increase,  what  you  statistical 
mean  is  that  as  between  the  two  tests  the  second  test  returns: 
does  show  the  increase,  and  you  consider  it  more  Uity 
reliable  than  the  first? — Yes,  more  reliable  than  the 

first,  though  not  completely  reliable. 

511.  In  fact,  so  far  as  you  criticise  the  results  of  the 
second  test,  it  is  rather  that  you  doubt  the  accuracy  of 
the  results,  although  obtained  on  specific  information, 
because  you  think  it  unlikely  on  general  grounds  that 
the  tobacco  may  be  consumed  more  largely!  n one 
country  than  in  the  other? — I will  use  the  word 
“ surprise.”  I am  surprised  at  the  result, 

day,  July  the  19th. 


SECOND  DAY. 

Thursday,  19th  July  1894. 


Commission  Room,  Westminster  Hall,  S.W. 
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Sir  Thomas  Sutherland,  K.C.M.G.,  M.P. 
Sir  David  Barbour,  K.C.S.I. 

Hon.  Edward  Blake,  M.P. 

B.  W.  Currie,  Esq. 


W.  A.  Hunter,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Charles  E.  Martin,  Esq. 

J.  E.  Redmond,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Thomas  Sexton,  Esq.,  M.P. 

G.  W.  Wolff,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Henry  P.  Slattery,  Esq. 

Mr.  B.  H.  Holland,  Secretary. 


Mr.  A. 
Milner. 

19  July  1894. 


Mr.  A.  Milner  called  and  examined. 


Mr.  A. 
Milner. 


512.  {Chairman)  You  are  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Inland  Revenue  ? — I am. 

513.  Since  when  ? — Just  two  years. 

514.  You  have  with  you  two  gentlemen,  I think, 
of  your  department  ? — Yes  ; 1 have  Mr.  Turner,  the 
Accountant-General  of  my  department,  and  Mr.  Steele, 
the  Chief  Inspector  of  Excise. 

515.  We  do  not  propose  on  the  present  occasion  to  do 
more  than  ascertain  in  what  way  the  figures  contained 
in  some  recent  Parliamentary  Returns  have  been 
arrived  at  so  far  as  relates  to  the  Inland  Revenue,  and 
in  the  first  place  I will  ask  you  one  or  two  general 
questions.  When  were  the  duties  on  spirits  made 
equal  as  between  England  and  Scotland  ? — In  1855. 

516.  And  when  as  between  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland? — In  1858. 

517.  Since  then  the  duties  both  on  spirits  and  beer 
have  been  equal  in  the  three  kingdoms  ? — Yes. 

518.  Ireland  is  exempt  from  land  tax,  house  duty, 
and  from  railway  duty  ? — Yes. 

519.  Ireland  also  used  to  be  exempt  from  income' 
tax  under  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  original  Act? — Yes. 

520.  Do  you  remember  when  that  exemption1, 
ceased  ? — In  1853. 

521.  Otherwise  there  is  no  distinction  between  the 
taxation  of  the  three  countries  ? — That  is  not  quite 
exact ; there  are  a certain  number  of  minor  differences. 

522.  Besides  land  tax,  house  duty,  and  railway 
duty  ? — Yes. 

523.  Could  you  summarise  them  in  a sentence  ?— 
I will  mention  the  more  important  ones.  Ireland 
does  not  pay  the  legacy  duty  of  10  per  cent,  on  chari- 
ties comprised  in  the  will  of  any  domiciled  Irishman.- 


Then  under  income  tax  there  was  till  this  year  a 19J^j894 

difference  in  the  charge  under  Schedule  B. ; this  

has  just  been  changed  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
which  has  reduced  the  charge  in  England  to  the  same  laud  is 
level  as  in  Scotland  and  in  Ireland.  exempt. 

524.  {Mr.  Sexton)  The  charge  on  England  was 
greater  than  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  till  this  year, 
was  it? — The  charge  in  England  was  greater  than  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland  till  this  year.  Again,  the  assess- 
ment for  income  tax  under  Schedule  A.  has  always 
been  on  a different  basis  in  Ireland  and  in  Great 
Britain.  In  Great  Britain  he  assessment  has  always 
been  on  what  the  Act  of  1842  describes  as  the  “ annual 
value,”  which  is  practically  the  gross  value.  In  Ire- 
land it  is  expressly  laid  down  in  the  Valuation  Act 
that  it  shall  be  on  the  net  value.  I am  aware  that 
-owing  to  the  fall  in  the  value  of  Irish  land  the  net 
-there  was  recently  approximated  somewhat  to  the 
gross  in  England,  but  even  now  there  is  a difference. 

The  Irish  valuation  is  lower ; in  almost  every  case 
property  of  the  same  value  would  stand  at  a lower 
figure  in  the  Irish  assessment  than  in  the  English 
■assessment. 

525.  Is  that  affected  by  the  Finance  Bill  of  this 
year  ? — No,  it  is  not,  because  the  same  reduction  is 
■given  in  both  countries  ; the  allowance  has  been  ex- 
tended to  Ireland.  There  are  some  other  points 
which  perhaps  I had  better  mention.  Ireland  is 
exempt  from  the  patent  medicine  stamp,  which  brings 
in  200,000?.  in  Great  Britain.  Then  the  eslablish- 
•ment  licences  are  not  charged  in  Ireland.  Those  are 
-all  the  things  of  any  real  importance ; there  are 
besides  some  trifling  differences  in  stamps,  and  licences 
being  charged  at  a slightly  different  rate,  but  they 
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Mr.  A.  are  very  unimportant.  I do  not  think  it  is  a matter  of 
Milner.  morc  *uan  a few  hundreds  a year. 

10 July  1894.  526.  {Lord  Welby.)  The  establishment  licence  is 

Taxes  from  not  a very  small  one  ? — No,  I was  not  saying  it  was 
which  ire-  a very  small  thing.  But  after  mentioning  these 
exempt.  specific  things  I say  the  rest  are  unimportant. 

527.  Could  you  state  what  the  establishment  licences 
are,  because  it  is  an  important  item  ? — Male  servants, 
144.000/. ; carriages,  482,000/. ; armorial  -bearings, 
76,000/.  ; so  that  the  total  of  these,  excluding  dogs, 
is  about  700,000/. ; the  dogs  are  444,000/.  These 
are  the  figures  for  the  year  ending  31st  March  1893. 

528.  {Chairman.)  Except  as  to  dogs,  which  is  a 
peculiar  case,  all  the  other  charges  are  paid  in  Great 
Britain  and  are  not  paid  in  Ireland,  are  they  not  ? — 
Yes. 

529.  {Mr.  Sexton.)  Can  you  state  at  once  the 
amounts  realised  by  taxes  levied  in  Great  Britain  and 
not  in  Ireland,  and  sum  them  up  so  as  to  give  us  in 
one  view  the  difference  ? — It  would  take  me  a little 
time. 

530.  {Chairman.)  You  could  work  that  into  an 
answer  to  a question  ? — It  is  very  easy  to  supply  that, 
but  I could  not  undertake  to  do  it  right  off. 

531.  You  have  now  described,  have  you,  fully,  all 
the  distinctions  in  Inland  Revenue  taxation  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  or  all  the  main  distinctions  ? 
—All  the  main  distinctions. 

532.  All  except  what  we  may  relatively  call  trifles  ? 
— Yes. 

Treasury  533.  Have  you  with  you  the  Treasury  Return  329 
collections  of  1891,  called  generally  Mr.  Jackson’s  Return? — 
bution'of""  Yes,  I have  it  here. 

inland  534.  That  gives  on  pages  8 and  9 a memorandum 

Revenue.  dated  January  1891,  signed  by  your  predecessors,  Sir 
Algernon  West  and  Lord  Iddesleigh,  on  behalf  of 
your  Board,  showing  on  page  8 the  amount  of  Inland 
Revenue  actually  collected  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  and  on  page  9 an  estimate  of  the  amounts 
actually  contributed  by  each  country  ?— Yes. 

535.  That  is  for  the  financial  year  1889-90  ? — 
It  is. 

536.  You  have  also  a subsequent  return  known  as 
Mr.  Clancy’s? — Yes,  Return  93  of  1893. 

537.  This  shows  in  the  same  general  shape  figures 
for  the  same  year  1889-90,  as  well  as  for  the  two. 
subsequent  exchequer  years  ? — Yes. 

538.  We  will  return  to  that  presently  as  we  go 
through  the  various  items ; but  I presume  where  there 
is  a difference  you  consider  the  figures  in  the  later 
return,  that  is,  93  of  1893,  to  be  the  more  correct  ? — 
Yes,  the  differences  are  very  slight.  There  were  some 
corrections  of  detail  which,  I think,  increased  the 
accuracy. 

539.  But  where  there  are  differences  the  later  one 
is  the  one  to  go  by,  is  it  ? — In  my  opinion,  yes. 

540.  Was  that  return  published  under  your  own 
supervision  so  far  as  it  relates  to  Inland  Revenue  ? — The 
Clancy  return  was. 

Treasury  541.  And  there  had  been  more  time  to  work  out  the 
Sustoent  principles  of  adjustment  ?— There  had  been  more  time, 
of  revenue,  but  I do  not  know  that  anything  had  been  done  except  in 
respect  to  the  small  matters  to  which  you  are  presently 
going  to  refer.  In  these,  on  discussion  between  the 
Treasury  authorities  and  myself,  some  slight  alterations 
were  made.  I may  say,  generally,  this  Clancy  return 
was  prepared  almost  immediately  after  my  arrival  at 
the  Inland  Revenue.  I took  the  basis  that  I found 
in  the  previous  return  arrived  at  by  the  Treasury  and 
my  predecessors.  I never  attempted  to  criticise  that 
basis,  but  simply  tried  to  work  out  the  details  as 
correctly  as  I could. 

542.  Before  the  return  of  1891  do  you  know 
whether  there  had  been  any  attempt  to  adjust  the 
incidence  of  Inland  Revenue  in  the  three  countries  in 
the  case  of  all  the  items  of  revenue  ? — I recollect,  when 
I was  at  the  Treasury  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  I saw 
some  previous  returns  in  which  such  an  attempt  had 
been  made.  But  I have  not  been  able  to  lay  my  hand 
on  them,  nor  have  I been  able  to  find  them  at  the 
Inland  Revenues  nor  any  trace  of  correspondence  with 


reference  to  them,  but  I cannot  help  thinking  that  Mr.  A. 
there  are  such  attempts.  Mihier. 

543.  {Lord  Welby.)  Are  you  thinking  of  the  i»  July  1894. 
returns  moved  for  by  Mr.  Maclaren,  in  which  he  Treasury 
endeavoured  to  make  a distinction,  in  which  we  none 

of  us  believed  at  the  time,  between  England,  Scotland,  of  revenue.  ? 
and  , Ireland? — My  recollection  of  them  is  that  they 
were  yery  sketchy.  I was  asked  whether  attempts 
had  been  made,  and  I think  they  were  made, 

544.  There  were  three  or  four  returns  moved  for 
by  Mr.  Maclaren,  were  there  not  ? — That  is  no  doubt 
what  I am  thinking  of. 

545.  But  the  conclusions  shown  by  them  was 
doubted  by  everybody  concerned  in  them? — I have 
no  doubt  that  is  so. 

546.  {Chairman.)  Can  you  state  on  whose, instruc- 
tions your  department  acted  in  making  the  last 
attempt  ?— ' We  have  no  official  papers  giving  general 
instructions  as  to  the  basis  on  which  we  were  to  pro- 
ceed. There  were  constant  communications  both  by 
letter,  and  still  more  orally,  between  the  Treasury  and 
ourselves.  My  predecessor,  Sir  Algernon  West,  con- 
stantly saw  the  Treasury  on  the  subject  of  the  lines 
to  be  followed  in  preparing  these  returns,  but  there  is 
no  single  official  document  which  lays  down  principles 
for  our  guidance  that  I am  aware  of.  Mr.  Turner 
refers  to  one  of  a series  of  letters,  but  there  is  no 
single  letter  containing  full  instructions. 

5477  You  were  in  communication  with  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  I suppose  ? — I took  the 
matter  up  a little  less  than  two  years  ago.  I have  a 
letter  addressed  to  me  by  Lord  Welby,  which  is  the 
most  official  thing  I have  on  the  subject,  which  says, 

“ It  would  be  well,  I think,  to  adhere  to  the  principles 

of  calculation  adopted  by  the  Inland  Revenue  Board 
“ in  1891.”  (That  was  before  my  day.  That  was  in 
preparing  No.  329  of  1891).  “Unless  you  see 
“ reasons  for  modifying  them  in  any  way.”  I did 
see  reasons  for  modifying  them  in  the  small  particulars, 
to  which  we  shall  presently  refer,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Treasury.  Otherwise  .1  took  the  basis  as  I 
found  it. 

548.  I will  go  to  the  first  item  of  these  accounts  of  Treasiiry 
Excise  under  this  head.  The  figures  seem  to  be  the  ExST  ‘ 
same  for  1889-90,  both  in  329  of  1891,  and  in  93  of 

1893  ?— Yes. 

549.  Except  that  in  the  second  Return  the  Excise 
licences  have  been  removed  to  a separate  head  on  page 
26  of  Local  Taxation  Revenue  ; that  is  so,  is  it  not  ? — ■ 

Yes. 

550.  These  licences  were  diverted  from  the  Ex- 
chequer under  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1888, 
were  they  not  ? — 1888  in  England,  1889  in  Scot- 
land. 

551.  So  far  as  relates  to  spirits,  both  329  of  1891, 
and  93  of  1893,  are  subject  to  the  error  which  is  ex- 
plained in  the  Report  to  the  Treasury,  signed  by  you 
and  Mr.  Robinson  and  printed  as  a Parliamentary 
Return,  No.  248  of  1893  ?— Yes,  that  is  so. 

552.  I need  not  perhaps  trouble  you  to  read  that 
paper,  as  all  the  members  of  the  Commission  have 
copies,  but  we  may  take  it  as  read  and  print  it  at  this 
point  in  your  evidence  ? — If  you  please.  1 

The  document  was  handed  in,  and  is  as  follows : — 

Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue  Treasury 
to  the  Treasury,  dated  the  6th  June  1893,  Report  oi 
explaining  an  Error  in  the  Computation  of  Oommis- 
Ir eland’s  Contribution  to  the  Spirit  Duty,  as  fS5£a° 
shown  in  the  Financial  Relations  Returns  of 
1891  and  1893.  spirit  duty. 

Inland  Revenue,  Somerset  House, 

6 June,  1893. 

May  it  please  your  Lordships, 

At  the  time  when  the  Parliamentary  Return 
on  the  Financial  Relations  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  presented  by  Mr.  Jackson  to  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1891  (No.  329  of  1891),  was  under  pre- 
paration, and  again  when  the  similar  but  more  recent 
Return,  presented  on  Mr.  Clancy’s  Motion,  last 
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spirit  duty. 


February  (No.  93  of  1893),  was  being  compiled,  your 
Lordships  instructed  us  to  furnish  you  with  the  details 
of  the  amounts,  respectively,  “ collected  in  ” and 
“ contributed  by  ’.’  Ireland  under  the  various  heads  of 
Inland  Revenue.  We  regret  to  state  that  in  the  two 
Reports  made  by  us  to  your  Lordships,  in  accordance 
with,  these  instructions,  a grave  error  occurred  in  the 
calculation  of  Ireland’s  “ contribution  ” to  the  duty  on 
home-made  spirits.  The  method  followed  by  us  in 
calculating  that  contribution  in  both  the  Reports  in 
question  was  to  deduct  from  the  quantity  of  home- 
made spirits  charged  to  duty  in  Ireland  the  number  of 
gallops  removed,  after  payment  of  duty,  to  Great 
Britain,  and  to  add  to  that  quantity  the  number  of 
gallons  removed,  after  payment  of  duty,  from  Great 
Britain  to  Ireland.  The  method  was  just,  and  the 
results  would  have  been  correct  if  the  removals  had 
been  accurately  recorded.  But  the  statistics  on  which 
the  calculation  was  based  were,  as  has  now  been 
discovered,  untrustworthy. 

The  figures  of  duty-paid  spirits  conveyed  from 
Ireland  to  Great  Britain  and  from  Great  Britain  to 
Ireland  were  taken  by  us  from  a periodical  “ Return 
“ of  the  quantity  of  duty-paid  home-made  spirits  re- 
•“  moved  from  one  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  to 
“ another  part  for  home  consumption,”  Up  to  last 
Easter  no  doubt  had  been  entertained  as  to  the 
accuracy  of  this  Return.  But  when  the  Return  for 
the  financial  year  1892-93  was  being  made  up,  we 
were  struck  by  the  greatness  of  the  apparent  increase 
in  the  export  of  duty-paid  spirits  from  Ireland  to 
Great  Britain  in  1892-93  as  compared  with  1891-92. 
This  increase  was  especially  marked  in  the  case  of 
Belfast.  No  reason  being  known  to  us  why  the  ex- 
portation of  duty-paid  whisky  from  Belfast  to  Great 
Britain  should  have  greatly  increased  during  the  last 
financial  year,  inquiry  was  immediately  made  as  to  the 
contrast  presented  by  the  two  Returns ; and  it  then 
came  to  light  that  in  one  of  the  four  districts  into 
which,  for  Inland  Revenue  purposes,  Belfast  is 
divided,  the  quantity  of  duty-paid  spirits  exported  in 
1891-92  had  been  greatly  understated.  The  error 
was  largely  due  to  the  negligence  of  a single  officer. 
But  the  fact  that  so  glaring  an  error  had  found  its  way 
into  the  “ Return  of  Duty-paid  Spirits  removed  ” for 
1891-92  aroused  our  suspicions  as  to  the  trustworthi- 
ness of  these  Returns  generally ; and  we  were  thus 
led  to  test  their  accuracy,  first  for  Belfast,  then  for 
Dublin,  and  ultimately  for  all  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom  from  which  there  is  any  substantial  export  of 
spirits.  A large  staff  has  been  engaged  for  some 
weeks  under  the  direction  of  experienced  officers  .in 
re-examining  all  the  documents  on  which  the  Returns 
for  the  two  years  1891-92  and  1892-93  were  based. 
The  result  shows  that,  while  no  errors  of  equal  magni- 
tude to  that  first  discovered  in  one  district  of  Belfast 
have  been  committed  elsewhere, : the  individual 
accounts  from  which  the  Returns  are  compiled  have, 
in  many  instances,  been  inaccurately  made  up  ; and 
that  the  figures  already  published,  and  accepted 
without  question  in  our  reports  to  your  Lordships  at 
the  time  of  the  preparation  of  the  “ Financial 
Relations  ” Papers  of  1891  and  1893  are  wide  of  the 
truth. 

The  figures  as  first  reported  to  us  were : — 


1891- 2 

1892- 3 


ported  from 
Ireland  to 
Great  Britain. 


ported  from 
to  Ireland. 


Excess  of  Duty- 

ported  from 
Ireland  to  Great 
Britain  over  those 
exported  from 


The  figures  as  established  by  the  recent  re-exami-  Mr.  A. 
nation  of  the  original  documents  are  : — MOner. 


1891- 2  - 

1892- 3 


On  the  basis  of  the  revised  figures,  the  contribu- 
tion of  Ireland  for  the  year  1892-3  is  2,240,35 1/., 
not  2,605,000/.,  as  estimated  by  Mr.  Gladstone  (re- 
lying upon  the  amount  for  the  previous  year  given 
in  the  “Financial  Relations”  Papers  of  1891  and 
1893)  in  his  speech  on  the  First  Reading  of  the  Home 
Rule  Bill. 

We  can  only  express  our  great  regret  for  the 
occurrence  of  an  error  of  such  magnitude,  and  it  is 
with  no  desire  to  extenuate  it  that  we  append  a brief 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  it  has  arisen. 

It  is  unfortunately  impossible  to  check  the  figures 
of  the  removals  of  duty-paid  spirits  from  one  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom  to  other  parts  for  years  prior  to 
1891-2,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  faults 
of  system,  which  have  vitiated  this  Return  for  the  two 
last  years,  are  not  of  recent  growth,  but  have  affected 
it  more  or  less  throughout  the  whole  course  of  its 
existence. 

The  history  of  the  Return  is  as  follows : — 

In  April  1858  the  duty  on  spirits  in  Ireland  was 
raised  to  the  same  rate  as  that  prevailing  in  England 
and  Scotland,  and  from  that  time  to  this  the  duty  has 
continued  at  equal  rates  in  the  three  kingdoms.  With 
the  equalisation  of  the  rate  it  became  a matter  of  in- 
difference to  the  Exchequer  in  what  part  of  the 
kingdom  the  duty  on  any  particular  gallon  of  spirits 
was  paid.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  became  for  the 
first  time  necessary,  if  it  was  desired  to  know  the 
true  contribution  of  each  of  the  three  kingdoms  to  the 
Excise,  that  the  amount  of  spirits  transferred,  after 
payment  of  duty,  from  one  to  the  other,  should  be 
recorded.  Hence  in  the  year  1858-9,  the  Board  of 
Inland  Revenue  established  an  account,  intended  to 
show  the  amount  of  spirits  actually  consumed  in  each 
of  the  three  kingdoms,  as  distinct  from  the  amount 
paying  duty  in  each  of  them.  This  account  lias  ever 
since  been  compiled  quarterly,  and  a summary  of  it 
has  been  published  every  throe  months  in  the  Board 
of  Trade  Returns,  and  once  a year  in  our  annual 
Report. 

Unfortunately  the  details  of  the  account  have,  as  it 
now  appears,  been  often  made  up  with  very  inadequate 
care  by  the  officers  responsible  for  them.  The  reason, 
no  doubt,  is  that  they  were  of  no  importance  whatever 
to  the  Revenue.  The  Return  in  question  was  a Return 
of  the  movement  of  spirits,  which,  whatever  might 
become  of  them,  had  already  paid  their  full  due  to  the 
State.  Hence  the  zeal  of  those  engaged  in  collecting 
the  statistics  flagged,  and  they  did  not  fully  examine 
the  documents  from  which  they  were  compiling. 

This  was  more  especially  the  cose  with  regard  to 
the  spirits  removed,  after  payment  of  duty,  from 
dealers’  stores.  When  duty-paid  spirits  are  removed 
from  a warehouse,  they  are  accompanied  by  a “ permit  ” 
drawn  up  by  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  warehouse, 
and  it  is  easy  for  him  to  keep  a correct  account  of  such 
removals.  But  of  the  amount  of  removals  from 
dealers’  stores  our  officers  have  no  other  ipformation 
than  that  given  by  the  dealers  themselves,  who  are 
bound  by  law  to  send  with  every  consignment  of 
spirits  a certificate,  stating  the  quantity  and  place  of 
destination.  The  certificates  are  taken  from  books 
supplied  to  the  dealers  by  the  Revenue  authorities,  and 
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Mr.  a.  containing  counterfoils,  on  which  the  dealers  fill  in 
Milner.  details  corresponding  to  those  given  in  the  certificates. 
19  July  1891.  These  counterfoils  are  subsequently  collected  by  the 
Treasury  officers  of  Inland  Revenue,  and  it  is  in  extracting  the 
Returns : information  contained  in  them,  a task  which  is  always 

Commis-  laborious  and  often  difficult,  that  frequent  mistakes 
Inland  °£  have  occurred.  It  will  easily  be  understood  that, 

Revenue  where  the  quantities  under  examination  are  so  great, 
spiritduty.  a number  of  omissions,  each  individually  slight,  may 
collectively  produce  a heavy  per-centage  of  error.  For 
the  negligence,  which  made  such  a result  possible,  all 
parties  concerned  are  undoubtedly  to  blame. 

But  the  root  of  the  mischief  lay  in  a faulty  system, 
and  now  that  the  radical  imperfections  of  that  system 
have  been  fully  exposed,  we  shall  adopt  means  of 
checking  the  Returns  which  will  ensure  accuracy  for 
the  future. 

We  have  the  honour  to  be, 


Your  Lordships’  most  obedient  servants, 
A.  Milner. 


F.  Lacy  Robinson. 


553.  You  refer  on  page  4 of  this  paper  to  an 
account  established  by  your  Board. in  the  year  1858-9 
intended  to  show  the  amount  of  spirits  actually  con- 
sumed in  each  of  the  three  kingdoms  as  distinct  from 
the  amount  paying  duty  in  each  of  them,  but  I under- 
stand from  the  paper  that  you  think  this  account 
cannot  be  relied  upon  until  the  year  1891-2  when  a 
re-examination  of  documents  for  that  and  the  follow- 
ing year  was  made  in  consequence  of  the  discovery  of 
the  error  ? — It  certainly  is  not  absolutely  trustworthy. 
With  certain  reservations  which  perhaps  I shall  have 
an  opportunity  of  making  later,  it  affords  a certain 
amount  of  guidance,  but  no  one  could  pretend  for  a 
moment  that  it  was  really  trustworthy. 

Treasury  554.  Why  was  it  impossible  to  re-examine  docu- 
cnu'seand  nients  ar|d  correct  adjustments  of  revenue  for  previous 
e fleet  of  years  ? — The  error  arose  in  the  certificate  books  used 

inspirit  rr°r  ky  traders,  when  they  despatched  spirits  from  one  part 
duty.  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other.  Those  books,  when  they 
are  taken  up  by  our  officers,  are  subsequently  sent  to 
Somerset  House,  hut  they  are  only  kept  for  a couple 
of  years,  and  we  had  not  got  anything  like  a complete 
set  except  for  the  year  in  which  the  error  was  dis- 
covered and  the  preceding  year.  All  traces  of  the 
transactions  were  destroyed.  I might  inform  the  Com- 
mission that  the  number  of  these  certificates  is  enor- 
mous. There  were  issued  for  the  last  financial  year 
from  Somerset  House,  3,179,770  of  them,  and  the  re- 
examination which  we  actually  undertook  was  a re- 
examination of  something  upwards  of  2,000,000 
certificates,  and  even  if  we  had  had  the  books  for 
previous  years,  which  as  a matter  of  fact  we  had  not, 
I do  not  know  that  we  had  the  staff  to  examine  them. 
It  was  a very  considerable  disturbance  of  the  ordinary 
work  to  make  the  examination  which  we  did  make  and 
which  was  complete  for  two  financial  years. 

555.  Going  to  the  last  account  it  seems  that  in 
1891-2,  634,100  gallons  of  spirits  exported  from  Ire- 
land to  Great  Britain  were  not  accounted  for  by 
permit  counterfoils,  nor  13,839  gallons  exported  from 
Great  Britain  to  Ireland  ? — I think  the  last  figure  is 
3,839  ; the  other  figure  is  right. 

556.  The  net  result  of  that  was  that  the  contribu- 
tion of  Ireland  to  revenue  in  respect  of  spirits  con 
Burned  in  Ireland  was  seriously  over-stated  ? — Yes, 
very  greatly  over-stated. 

557.  In  the  following  year,  1892-3,  250,881 
gallons  exported  from  Ireland  to  Great  Britain  and 
rather  less  than  a thousand  gallons  exported  from 
Great  Britain  to  Ireland  seem  not  to  have  been 
accounted  for  ? — Yes,  those  figures  are  right. 

558.  Why,  in  vour  opinion,  was  the  error  so  much 
smaller  in  the  second  of  those  years  ? — The  reason,  I 
believe,  was  this,  that  in  the  second  of  the  two  years 
only  what  I might  call  the  normal  influences  making 
for  error  existed.  In  the  preceding  year  those  nor- 
mal influences  making  for  error  had  been  greatly 
aggravated  by  the  extraordinary  blunder  which 
was  committed  in  one  of  the  districts  of  Belfast; 


that,  I believe,  accounts  at  any  rate  for  the  AfAA- 
greater  part  of  the  difference  between  the  error  ' 

of  the  first  year  and  the  error  of  the  second.  I regard  19  Jul-V  1S9t- 
the  error  shown  in  the  second  year  as  being  probably  Treasury 
about  the  average  amount  of  error  which  ran  through 
those  returns  for  a long  period  ; the  error  of  the  pre-  effect  of 
ceding  year  was  exceptionally  great.  inspirit"01 

559.  And  an  error  in  the  same  direction  ? — Always  duty, 
in  the  same  direction,  necessarily  from  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case. 

560.  (Mr.  Sexton)  Do  you  say  that  an  error  of  a 
quarter  of  a million  of  gallons  a year  would  be  a 
normal  error  ? — I put  it  in  this  way,  that  something 
below  10  per  cent,  is  probably  the  normal  error,  subject 
to  some  observations  I shall  have  to  make  presently 
about  another  influence  of  very  great  importance  tend- 
ing to  error. 

561.  (Chairman)  Perhaps  you  will  make  them  now  ? 

— They  are  these,  that  before  the  year  1888  this  return 
was  confined  to  removals  from  excise  warehouses  and 
from  dealers’  stores.  The  Customs  warehouses  were 
altogether  omitted.  Now  that  made  an  enormous 
difference.  In  the  very  first  year,  in  which  the 
Customs  warehouses  were  brought  in,  it  made  a differ- 
ence of  nearly  800,000  gallons;  that  was  the  year 
1888-9.  I will  amplify  that  a little.  I find  that  in 
the  year  1886-7  the  excess  quantities  of  duty-paid 
spirits  sent  from  Ireland  were  1,694,000  gallons,  in  the 
year  1887-8  the  quantities  were  1,785,000  gallons. 

The  difference  there  is  not  more  than  might  very 
easily  occur  between  one  year  and  another.  In  1888-9 
there  is  a jump  from  1,785,000  gallons  to  2,569,000 
gallons,  a difference  of  something  like  800,000  gallons, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  spirits  taken  from  Customs 
warehouses  were  for  .the  first  time  brought  into  account 
in  that  year.  Therefore,  when  I say  that  I think 
there  is  a normal  error  probably  of  something  like  10 
per  cent.,  it  must  not  be  held  to  apply  to  the  years 
immediately  preceding  1888-9,  in  which  the  error 
must  have  been  vastly  greater. 

562.  Did  that  error  go  through  all  the  accounts  ? — 

I think  that  cause  of  error  existed  all  along,  but  I 
fancy  it  only  became  very  serious  for  some  years  pre- 
ceding 1888-9,  because  I do  not  think — I have  no 
exact  statistics  on  this  point,  and  this  is  merely  hearsay 
— that  the  export  from  Customs  warehouses  in  Ireland 
was  anything  like  as  great,  we  will  say,  20  years  ago 
as  it  has  been  during  the  last  six  or  seven  years. 

563.  Why  ? — 1 think  I am  right  in  saying  there 
has  been  increasing  tendency  in  Belfast  to  clear 
from  Customs  warehouses.  At  any  rate,  you  may 
take  it  that  there  has  been  a certain  shifting  of  goods 
between  Excise  and  Customs  warehouses  in  Belfast. 

564.  Is  that  part  of  the  general  transfer  in  ware- 
houses, from  one  department  to  the  other  which  has 
been  going  on  for  some  years  ? — Yes,  in  part.  But 
the  tendency  to  clear  from  Customs  warehouses  is 
independent  of  any  such  transfer. 

565.  And  that  has  been  more  developed  within  the 
last  few  years,  has  it  ? — Yes. 

566.  (Mr.  Sexton)  Is  it  a transfer  from  Customs 
to  Excise  control? — No,  rather  the  opposite;  there 
was  a transfer  of  spirits  from  Excise  to  Customs 
control. 

567.  You  convey,  I understand,  that  the  error 
might  not  have  been  of  such  importance  in  years 
remote  from  1888-9  as  in  years  nearer  to  it  ? — Yes;  I 
will  tell  you  why,  because  I think  that  in  years 
remote  from  1889  there  was  not  so  much  export  from 
Customs  warehouses  in  Ireland  to  Great  Britain ; but 
this  is  merely  a guess  of  mine.  The  certainty  is,  that  in 
the  first  year  when  these  Customs  figures  were  brought 
into  the  account,  they  had  the  effect  of  increasing  the 
figures  of  export  from  Ireland  to  England  by  some- 
thing like  800,000  gallons,  the  corresponding  figures 
of  which  in  previous  years  had  been  omitted. 

568.  (Chairman)  That  was  before  your  time? — 

Yes,  that  was  before  my  time.  I know  the  effect  this 
had  in  1889,  because  I have  looked  up  the  figures,  but  I 
cannot  tell  what  might  have  been  the  effect  of  that 
omission  of  Customs  figures  in  more  remote  years. 
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569.  But  we  understand  this  inaccuracy  was  cor- 
rected in  the  subsequent  Beturn  for  1893  ? — Yes,  we 
have  got  the  figures  right  now  for  1891-2  and 
1892-3. 

570.  May  we  take  it  that  the  Return  334  of  1893,  . 
known  as  Sir  John  Hibbert’s  Return,  gives  the 
accurate  figures  for  1892-3? — Yes;  absolute  accuracy 
is,  of  course,  unattainable,  but  it  is  as  near  accuracy  as 
you  can  get  by  any  amount  of  careful  supervision  and 
regulation. 

571.  Careful  supervision,  having  special  reference  to 
the  discovery  of  the  previous  error  ? — Most  cer- 
tainly. 

572.  Will  you  state  the  exact  result  of  the  correc- 
tion on  each  of  the  two  years  of  the  same  contribution 
from  each  country  in  respect  of  spirits,  showing 
in  each  case  the  difference  and  the  direction  of  the 
error? — For  1891-2,  which  was  the  only  year  for 
which  figures  were  published,  which  we  subsequently 
corrected,  the  figures,  as  originally  published,  were, 
England,  79,003,497/. ; Scotland,  10,568,526/.;  Ire- 
land, 8,149,386/. ; the  per-centages  of  contribution 
being,  England  79 '83,  Scotland  10 '70,  and  Ireland 
8 ‘23.  The  revised  figures,  after  the  error  had  been 
discovered,  were,  England,  79,251,806/.;  Scotland, 
10,671,279/.;  Ireland,  7,819,324/.,  being  an  increase 
of  English  contribution  by  248,309/.  an  increase  of 
Scotch  contribution  by  81,753/.,  and  a decrease  of 
Irish  contribution  by  330,062/. 

573.  At  the  end  of  the  Report  to  the  Treasury  you 
say  your  Board  intend  to  adopt  means  of  checking  the 
returns,  which  will  insure  their  accuracy  for  the 
future.  Would  you  be  good  enough  to  explain  the 
means  which  you  have  adopted  ? — Yes ; we  have  both 
adopted  a new  system  of  keeping  the  account,  and,  of 
course,  what  is  much  more  important,  we  have  esta- 
blished a much  stricter  check  upon  the  men  who  keep  it. 
As  regards  the  system,  in  the  first  place  the  certificate 
books,  which  are  filled  up  by  the  trader,  now  contain 
in  the  case  of  each  certificate  a statement  of  the  part 
of  the  United  Kingdom  to  which  the  spirits  are  sent, 
instead  of  simply  the  name  of  the  place.  That,  I 
believe,  was  often  the  cause  of  error.  Our  officers 
guessed,  and  in  some  cases  guessed  wrongly,  what 
part  of  the  kingdom  the  spirits  were  going  to,  but 
that  is  a minor  matter.  What  is  more  important  is 
this,  that  we  now  have  every  officer  furnished  with  a 
book,  especially  provided  for  the  purpose,  into  which 
he  has  to  enter  from  the  counterfoil  of  the  trader’s 
certificate  the  .particulars  of  the  amount  and  proof 
strength  of  spirit  in  eacli  case,  and  the  country  to 
which  it  is  consigned,  iu  separate  columns,  for  each 
country,  so  that  at  the  end  of  a certain  time,  if  he  has 
made  his  calculations  accurately,  he  has  nothing  to  do 
but  to  add  up  his  columns,  and  there  is  the  amount 
going  from  that  station  to  each  of  the  other  countries. 
Then,  of  course,  we  have  a much  stricter  system  of 
checking,  that  is  to  say,  every  supervisor  has  to  com- 
pare a certain  number  of  these  counterfoils  with  the 
officers’  book,  and  see  that  he  has  read  tlieu,  in  cor- 
rectly ; and  also  our  inspectors,  who  go  out  from  our 
head  office  to  look  over  the  work  in  the  different  parts 
of  the  country,  have  special  instructions  to  keep  a 
sharp  eye  on  the  accuracy  of  the  officer’s  account  and 
the  strictness  of  the  supervisor’s  check.  Of  course 
the  greatest  change  of  all  is  that  the  service  generally 
is  now  thoroughly  alive  to  the  great  importance  of 
this  matter,  which  had  been  previously  much 
disregarded. 

574.  I suppose  before,  the  accuracy  to  be  attained 
was  the  accuracy  of  actual  cash  ? — Yes. 

575.  And  now  the  accuracy  of  distinction  is  looked 
upon  as  nearly  as  important  ? — Yes.  I must  make  this 
reservation.  You  can  never  get  that  degree  of 
accuracy  in  an  account  of  this  kind  which  can  be  got 
in  an  account  where  there  is  a self-acting  check. 
Still,  I do  think  that  a very  high  degree  of  accuracy  is 
now  attained,  and  that  anything  like  a serious  error 
would  be  certain  to  be  discovered. 
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576.  I should  now  like  to  take  you  to  your  annual  Manor 

report  for  1885,  and  refer  you  to  page  149,  where  — ' 
there  are  tables  showing  the  movement  of  spirits  19  Jllly  89  *• 
between  the  years  1869  and  1884.  I suppose  only  a Spirits: 
modified  reliance  must  bo  placed  on  those  figures? — tfonand 
Yes,  a very  modified  reliance.  movement 

577.  Might  that  be  also  said  of  the  tables  on  page 
154  of  the  same  report,  showing  the  consumption  of 
spirits  per  head  in  each  country? — Yes,  they  are 
based  upon  the  same  figures. 

578.  Passing  from  spirits  to  beer,  is  there  any  Beer : ad- 

system  of  permits  as  to  the  movements  of  beer  ? — No,  of 

none  whatever. 

579.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  explain  the  mode 
by  which  the  adjustment  to  give  the  true  contribution 
of  each  country  is  arrived  at  in  the  case  of  beer  ? — 

Yes,  it  is  arrived  at  by  particulars  supplied  to  us  by 
all  the  brewers  in  any  of  the  countries  who  have 
an  export  trade  to  any  other  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  These  particulars  were  obtained  for  the 
whole  year  ending  September  1890,  and  the  figures 
in  the  original  return,  Mr.  Jackson’s  return,  were 
adjusted  in  the  proportion  derived  from  those  statistics 
for  the  year  ending  September  1890  which  we  got 
from  the  brewers. 

580.  Then  the  adjustment  for  the  years  1891-2 
and  1892-3  rests  on  the  information  collected  for 
the  year  1889-90  ? — No,  not  quite,  because  we  had 
some  further  information  iu  the  course  of  the  year  1892 
which  somewhat  modified,  not  to  a very  appreciable 
extent,  the  adjustment  of  the  later  return. 

581.  But  in  the  main  they  depended  on  the  old 
return,  did  they  not  ? — Yes. 

582.  Was  that  the  whole  of  1889-90,  or  only  for 
some  months  ? — No,  it  was  for  the  year  ; the  original 
figures  were  for  the  whole  year,  but  it  was  for”  the 
year  ending  September  1890.  The  results  of  that  year 
were  applied  to  the  financial  year. 

583.  Not  as  in  another  case  only  for  four  months 
of  the  year  ? — No,  a whole  year. 

584.  Do  you  think  that  this  information  is  com- 
plete and  trustworthy  for  that  term  ? — I think  it  is 
fairly  trustworthy.  I do  not  think  it  is  so  trustworthy 
as,  for  instance,  the  corrected  spirits  return.  I think 
it  is  much  more  trustworthy  than  the  old  spirits 
return,  because  great  pains  no  doubt  were  taken  by 
the  brewers,  but  I may  say  this,  that  to  get  anything 
like  real  accuracy  it  ought  to  be  kept  from  year  to 
year,  and  not  merely  the  results  of  one  year  carried 
on. 

585.  I think  we  might  as  well  take  as  read,  and 
print  at  this  point  in  your  evidence,  the  observations 
with  regard  to  beer  and  the  table  of  figures  given  in 
Memorandum  B.  on  page  10  of  the  return  329  of 
1891  ? — Yes.  I will  see  that  that  is  put  in. 

The  document  is  handed  in,  and  is  as  follows . — 

(B.) 

Excise. 

British  Spirits  (total  receipt  in  1889-90,13,860,002/.) : 

Under  the  Spirits  Act,  1880,  no  quantity  of  duty- 
paid  spirits  exceeding  one  gallon  can  be  moved  from 
any  one  part  to  any  other  part  of  the  United  Kingdom 
without  an  “ Excise  permit.”  The  adjusted  figures  in 
the  foregoing  table  are  based  on  the  aggregate  of 
such  permit  returns.  The  information  is  regularly 
printed  quarterly  in  the  Trade  and  Navigation  Re- 
turns issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade 

Per-centage  of  incidence : England  60‘5,  Scotland 
22-5,  Ireland  17‘0. 

Beer  (total  receipt  in  1889-90,  9,410,426/.)  : 

The  following  figures  represent  the  trade'  between  and^iporC 
the  three  kingdoms,  according  to  information  fur- 
nished by  the  collectors  of  Inland  Revenue  throughout 
the  United  Kingdom,  after  communication  with  the 
different  traders  in  their  districts,  in  response  to  a 
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Mr.  A,  special  circular  issued  by  the  Board  of  Inland 
uu™.  lie  venue. 


and  Scotland  (which  are  known  to  be  made  almost 
entirely  from  Dublin),  the  information  thus  received 
agrees  as  well  as  can  be  expected  with  the  published 
statistics  of  the  export  trade  of  that  port,  and  the  ex- 
ports from  England  to  Ireland  also  agree  fairly  well 
with  the  figures  given  in  Parliamentary  Paper,  No. 
163,  of  1890.  The  information  regarding  export  of 
beer  from  Scotland  is  new,  but  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  its  substantial  accuracy.  The  export  trade  is 
principally  centred  in  Edinburgh. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  beer  exported  from  Eng- 
land to  Scotland  comes  from  Burton,  and  nearly  the 
whole  of  that  going  to  Ireland. 

Licences  (receipt  in  1889-90,  530,245/.  imperial, 

2,994,419/.  local)  : 

Shown  as  collected. 

Railway  Passenger  Duty  (receipt  in  1889-90, 

324,461/.) : 

Shown  as  collected. 

This  duty  does  not  extend  to  Ireland. 

Other  Excise  Duties  (receipt  in  1889-90,  8,098/.) : 
Shown  as  collected. 

586.  Is  it  not  possible  to  keep  a permanent 
record  of  the  movement  of  beer  between  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland  ? — Not  with  our  present 
powers.  Such  information  as  we  have  been  able  to 
procure  is  owing  to  the  obligingness  of  the  big  traders, 
and  I do  not  think  we  could  compel  them.  Perhaps 
they  might  object  to  give  us  that  information  eveiy 
year.  I might  add  that  the  information  we  got  was 
given  under  pledge  of  secrecy.  We  took  the  total 
figures,  but  it  was  on  the  understanding  that  we 
should  not  mention  the  figures  of  a particular  firm. 

587.  A pledge  of  secrecy  as  to  particular  ship- 
ments ? — Yes. 

588.  Would  a system  of  permits  be  practicable  in 
respect  to  beer? — I do  not  say  that  it  would  be 
impracticable,  but  it  would  be  subject  to  peculiar 
difficulties — much  greater  difficulties  than  in  the  case 
of  spirits,  for  instance. 

589.  And  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  movement  of 
beer  between  the  three  countries  one  of  very  great 
importance? — No;  about  3 per  cent,  of  the  total 
amount  of  beer  produced  is  carried  one  way  or  the 
other.  I think  it  is  a matter  of  a couple  of  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  speaking  roughiy,  for  the  whole 
trade. 

590-  I understand  that  rather  more  beer  comes 
into  England  from  Ireland  and  Scotland  than  goes 
from  it  ? — Yes,  and  I fancy  that  the  export  from 
Ireland  is  increasing ; it  is  mostly  due  to  Guinness,  of 
course. 


591.  1 do  not  think  I need  detain  you  with  regard 
to  the  other  items  under  the  head  of  Excise,  but  I — ’ 
pass  to  the  head  of  Stamps.  This  subject  is  dealt  19  July  189t‘ 
with  in  the  memorandum  by  your  department  on  Stamps: 
page  11  of  Return  329  of  1881,  marked  C.,  which  had  duties, 
better  be  taken  as  read  and  printed  at  this  point  of 
the  minutes  of  evidence  ? — Yes. 

The  document  is  handed  in,  and  is  as  follows 
(C.) 

Stamps. 

(1.)  Death  Duties : — 

(I.)  Probate  Duty  (total  receipt,  imperial  and 
local,  1889-90,  4,528,802/.) : 

The  authorities  of  the  Legacy  and  Succession  Duty 
Office  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that,  for  practical 
purposes,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  probate  duty 
collected  in  each  of  the  three  kingdoms  corresponds 
closely  with  the  duty  on  the  property  of  persons  dying 
domiciled  in  those  kingdoms  respectively.  It  is  there- 
fore in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  reference  to  take 
the  figures  of  probate  duty  as  collected. 

It  is  right  to  observe  that  the  per-centages  of  probate 
duty  collected  in  the  three  kingdoms  vary  sensibly 
from  year  to  year.  For  example,  the  proportion 
collected  in  Scotland  in  1889-90  was  10-00,  and  in 
Ireland  4 • 05,  whereas  the  averages  for  the  five  years 
to  31st  March  1890  were  9 '55  and  4 '44  respectively. 

(II.)  Estate  Duty  (total  receipt,  1889-90, 

790,019/.) : 

The  same  considerations  which  apply  to  probate 
duty  indicate  that  the  estate  duty  should  be  allotted  as 
collected. 

(III.)  Legacy  Duty  (total  receipt,  1889-90, 

2,723,886 /.)  : 

This  tax  is  collected  in  the  country  where  the 
deceased  was  domiciled,  and,  even  assuming  that  it 
falls  on  the  recipient  of  the  legacy,  there  is  no  means 
of  ascertaining  in  which  of  the  three  kingdoms  the 
recipient  of  any  particular  legacy  is  domiciled.  This 
branch  of  revenue  must  therefore  be  taken  as 
collected. 

(IV.)  Succession  Duty  (total  receipt,  1889-90, 
1,065,169/.)  : 

This  may  be  taken  as  mainly  (i.e.,  to  extent  of  four- 
fifths)  duty  on  real  property  passing  by  death.  The 
Succession  Duty  Office  reports  that  the  duty,  so  far  as 
real  property  is  concerned,  is  almost  invariably  paid  in 
the  country  in  which  the  property  is  situate,  and  that 
so  far  as  personalty  is  concerned,  there  is  no  means  of 
ascertaining  where  the  property  is  situate. 

The  duty  is  therefore  allotted  as  collected. 

(2.)  General  stamps  (total  receipt,  1889-90,  stamps: 
6,198,217/.): — general. 

As  only  a comparatively  small  proportion  of  this 
item  is  connected  with  transactions  in  real  property, 
the  whole  of  this  branch  of  revenue  is  treated  in  this 
calculation  as  analogous  to  taxes  on  personal  property, 
and  has  to  be  apportioned  according  to  what  may  be 
considered  the  true  incidence  of  such  taxes  on  personal 
property  collected  in  various  pares  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  In  the  metropolitan  area  (for  example)  it 
is  known  that  considerable  quantities  of  property  are 
domiciled  for  purposes  of  taxation,  although  the 
owners  may  be  scattered  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom.  It  will  be  explained  below,  under  the 
head  of  Income  Tax,  by  what  means  a per-centage 
correction  has  been  arrived  at,  with  a view  to  making 
an  allowance  for  Such  cases,  and  the  same  per-centage 
allowance  there  adopted  may  properly  be  applied  to 
the  figures  of  General  Stamps.  Upon  this  principle, 

1 '6  per  cent,  of  the  total  receipt  should  be  deducted 
from  the  amount  collected  in  England,  1 '4  added  to 
that  Collected  in  Scotland,  and  • 2 added  to  that 
collected  in  L’eland.  This  correction  gives  the 
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Milner. 


adjusted  figures  of  General  Stamps,  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland,  shown  in  the  table  subjoined. 


stamps:  592.  It  is  first  stated  that  the  authorities  of  the 

dutyand  Legacy  and  Succession  Duty  Office  are  decidedly  of 
dutat0  opinion  that  for  practical  purposes  it  may  be  assumed 
that  the  Probate  Duty  collected  in  each  of  the  three 
Kingdoms  corresponds  closely  with  the  duty  on  the 
property  of  persons  dying  domiciled  in  these  king- 
doms respectively,  and  the  same  considerations  are 
said  to  apply  to  the  Estate  Duty.  Perhaps  you  will 
be. good  enough  to  state  the  grounds  for  that  ? — The 
grounds  really  are  nothing  more  than  the  Universal 
experience  of  the  officers  of  - the  Department,  and  I 
think  it  also  stands  to  reason  that  that  which  they 
declare  to  be  the  course  adopted  by  persons  taking 
out  administration, -must  be.  the ’course  adopted.-  An 
executor : would  naturally  apply’  for  probate  in  the 
country  in  which  the  testator  lived-,  and  not  in  some 
other  country,  unless  there  were  special  reasons 
existing  ; and  as  a matter  of  fact  it  is  found  that  this  is 
so.  Examination  was  made  at  one  time  into  probates 
with  the  view  to*  this  first  return,  and  this  was  one 
of  the  most  careful  examinations  made  in  connexion 
with  that  return.  The  result  is  that  people  as  a rule 
take  out  probate  in  that  one  of  the  three  countries 
in  which  the  parties  die  domiciled,  and  as  a rule, 
and-almost  an  invariable  rule,  they  take  out  probate 
for  all  the' property  situate  in  the  United  Kingdom  in 
that,  pay  the  duty  in:  that  country,  and.  then  if  they 
have  included  in  their  affidavit  and  included  in  their 
duty  property  situate  in  one  of  the  other  countries, 
they  have  the  probate  re-sealed  in  that,  other  country 
as  far  as  the  property  situated  in  that  other  country 
is  concerned.  But  the  duty  is  paid  in  the  country  in 
which  the  testator  was  domiciled. 

593.  But  the  amount  of  re-sealing  as  between  the 
countries,  pretty  nearly  balances,  does  it  not  ? — No,  it 
does  not.  There  is  a great  deal  more  duty  paid  in 
Scotland  on  English  property,  and  a certain  amount 
more  paid  in  Irelandthan  is  paid  in  England  on  Scotch 
or  Irish  property. 

594.  That  is  important,  so  far  as  our  inquiry  goes, 
is  it  not  ? — Yes,  of  the  very  greatest  importance;  that 
is  all  worked  out.  I place  great  reliance  for  what  they 
profess  to  be  worth,  on  the  figures  on  page  12  of  the 
Financial  Delations  Paper  of  1891,  No.  391,  Mr. 
Jackson’s  paper.  I am  not  speaking  of  any  inference 
drawn  from  those  figures  with  reference  to  income 
tax  or  stamps,  but  with  reference  to  the  figures 
themselves. 

Stamps:  595.  The  figures  at  the  foot  on  page  12,  giving 

Probate  per-centages,  do  you  mean  ?— Yes.  Of  course  they 
are  only  the  figures  for  one  year,  but  one  year  in  the 
case  of  probate  duty  gives  you  a very  good  average. 

596.  This  paper  is  Sir  Algernon  West’s,  but  I 
understand  you  have  looked  into  it  yourself  and 
endorse  it  ?— Yes.  I believe  that  return  was  prepared 
with  the  greatest  possible,  care,  and  is  of  the  greatest 
value. 

597.  Half  of  the  probate  duties  now  go  to  the 
Local  Taxation  Revenue,  I think  ? — Yes. 


598.  Does  that  explain  the  difference  between  the  jjfe.  A- 

figures  on  pages  8 and  9 of  the  return  we  have  been  ISf* 
just  referring  to,  in  which  the  transfer  to  separate  10  July  1 
Local  Taxation  Account  is  not  made,  and  the  figures  Stamps: 
on  pages  6 and  7 of  Mr.  Clancy’s  Return,  No.  93,  of  ?jSate 
1893,  in  which  it  is  made  for  the  years,  1889-90  ? — ’ . 

Yes. 

599.  The  allocation  of  probate  duty  seems  to  be  an 
important  point,  because  the  allocation  of  income  tax 
under  Schedules  C.  and  D.  is  afterwards  made 
dependent  upon  the  proportion  so  obtained  ? — Yes,  it 
is  a very  important  point. 

600.  What  is  the  law  about  probate  duty ; must  it 
be  collected  in  the  country  where  the  person  has  been 
domiciled? — It  is  rather  intricate.  Except  in  the 
case  of  Scotland  there  is  no  necessity  to  take  out 
probate  in  the  country  in  which  a man  is  domiciled ; 
that  is  to  say,  supposing  a man  dies  domiciled  in. 
England,  possessing  property  in  England  and  in 
Ireland,  his  executor  may  take  out  probate  in  either  , 
country.  It  is  a matter  of  experience  that  lie  does 
take  it  out  in  the  country  where  the  testator 
was  domiciled,  as  he  naturally  would.  But  in 
Scotland  the  law  is  rather  peculiar.  If  a man  has 
property  in  Scotland,  then  the  executor  must  take  out 
his  probate  in  the  country  in  which  the  testator  was 
domiciled,  or  else  the  Scotch  Courts  will  not  recognise 
his  probate.  That  is  their  law ; that  is  to  say,  if  the 
testator  was  domiciled  in  Scotland,  his  executor  must 
take  out  the  probate  in  Scotland,  but  even  if  the 
testator  was  domiciled  in  England  or  Ireland,  and  had 
Scotch  property,  the  Scotch  Courts  will  insist  on 
probate  being  first  taken  out  in  the  country  where  he 
was  domiciled.  It  is  no  good  a domiciled  English- 
man trying  to  take  out  probate  in  Scotland,  in  the 
first  instance,  the  Scotch  Courts  will  not  recognise  it.  •>. 

They  say  you  must  first  take  out  probate  in  the 
country  of  domicile,  and  then  we  will  re-seal  it. 

601.  Is  there  any  reason  for  that,  or  is  it  merely  , 
the  law  ? — It.  is.  merely  the:  law. 

602.  (Sir  David.  Barbour.)  If  a man  is  domiciled  , 
in  England  and  has  property  in  England,  Ireland, 
and  Scotland,  and  probate  is  taken  out  in  Eugland 
is  the  whole  probate  duly  assigned  to  England  and  . 
treated  as  English  taxation  in  these  returns  ? — It  is 
put  down  as  English  taxation  in  these  returns. 

603.  If  the  person  had  property  abroad,  and  he 
was  domiciled  in  England,  and  probate  was  taken 
out  in  England,  would  the  duty  on  that  foreign 
property  appear  as  English  taxation  ? — It  would  not 
pay  probate  duty. 

604.  (The  Right  lion.  The  O’ Conor  Don.)  I under- 
stood that  in  these  returns  you  had  corrected  that  by 
the  re-sealing? — We  have  not  altered  the  probate 
duty  figures ; those  figures  of  re-sealing  have  been 
the  basis  of  certain  adjustments  for  income  tax  and 
stamps,  but  we  have  not  altered  the  probate  duty, 
figures,  and  I am  prepared  to  explain  if  you  like,’ 
though  it  is  a tiresome  business,  why,  on  the  pri.n-; 
ciples  on  which  this  return  is  based,  the  probate  duty 
figures  ought  not  to  be  altered. 

605.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  I understood  that  the  object, 
of  these  adjustments  due  to  re-sealing  on  page  12 
was  to  ascertain  by  means  of  the  reTsealing.  how  much : 
of  the  property  was  really  in  the  country  in  which 
the  re-sealing  occurred,  and  to  separate  that  property 
from  the  rest  of  the  property  of  the  deceased  ? — I 
think  I mean  the  same  thing  as  you  do,  if  I may  state 
it  in  my  own  language.  I think  the  object  was  to 
find  out  how  much  property  people  domicileil  in 
England  owned  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  how  much 
property  people  domiciled  in  Scotland  owned  in  Ire- 
land and  England,  and  so  on ; to  find  out  the  amount 
of  property  which  a domiciled  Englishman,  Scotch- 
man, or  Irishman,  owned  in  the  two  countries  in 
which  he  was  not  domiciled. 

606.  (The  Right  Hon.  The  O’ Conor  Don.)  But 
not  to  alter  the  amount  of  the  probate  duty  ? — No, 
not  to  alter  the  amount,  of  the  probate  duty  itself; 
because  the  rule  niobitia.  sequunlur,  personam . (I  dq 
not  know  whether  that  is  good  sense,  or  good 
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Jfr.A.  Latin),  was  the  rule  followed  in  this  return.  It  was 

Milner  the  principle  of  the  return  that  what  should  be 

id  Juiy"i8#4.  credited  to  each  country  was  the  amount  of  probate 

Stain — duty  paid  by  the  representatives  of  persons  dying 

Probata : domiciled  in  that  country.  Therefore,  what  the 

duty-  domiciled  Englishman’s  executor  paid  for  probate  duty 

was  credited  to  England  because  it  was  held  to  come 
out  of  the  pocket  of  an  Englishman,  even  if  it  was 
paid  in  respect  of  property  situated  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland. 

607.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  If  you  had  not  made  this 
adjustment  the  whole  of  the  duty  upon  all  the  pro- 
perty of  the  person  dying  would  be  attributed  to  the 
country  in  which  he  died  ? — It  is. 

608.  Without  the  adjustment? — We  do  not  make 
the  adjustment,  there  is  no  adjustment,  .and  therefore 
what  you  say  is  quite  true,  the  whole  of  the  probate 
duty  is  attributed  to  the  country  in  which  the  man 
who  owned  the  property  died,  although  the  property 
might  have  been  in  the  other  countries. 

609.  Then  why  do  you  make  the  adjustment ; do 
you  apply  it  to  income  tax  ? — We  think  it  is  the  right 
principle  as  to  probate  duty  not  tp  make  the  adjust- 
ment ; but  the  examination  of  the  probate  duty  figures 
gives  us  the  basis  of  a very  important  adjustment  for 
the  purposes  of  income  tax. 

610.  (Mr.  G.  TV.  Wolff.)  With  regard  to  anybody 
dying  in  England  being  possessed  of  Scotch  property, 
the  executor  is  bound  to  re-seal,  and  you  can  make 
your  deductions  from  it  for  other  purposes ; but  if  he 
owns  property  in  Ireland  he  is  not  bound  to  re-seal, 
and  therefore  I presume  you  have  no  figures  for  that 
at  all? — Yes  we  have;  we  have  the  figures  in  this 
return.  You  rather  surprise  me  by  saying  he  is 
not  bound  to  re-seal  it.  Having  taken  out  probate 
for  all  his  property  in  England,  he  must  have  it 
re-sealed  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  in  Scotland  if  he 
has  Scotch  property,  and  in  Ireland  if  he  has  Irish 
property. 

611.  I thought  you  said  that  the  law  was  rather 
singular  in  Scotland  ? — The  point  in  which  Scotland 
is  different  to  the  other  countries  is  this,  that  if  a mau 
has  Scotch  property  his  executor  must  begin  the 
operation  by  taking  out  probate  in  the  country  in 
which  he  is  domiciled,  but  the  re-sealing  goes  on 
just  the  same.  In  the  case  of  Scotland  the  Scotch 
authorities  insist  on  your  beginning  the  process  iu  the 
country  in  which  the  man  was  domiciled  ; the  English 
and  Irish  authorities  do  not.  For  instance,  a man 
domiciled  in  England  and  having  Irish  property,  may 
begin,  if  he  likes,  by  taking  out  probate  in  Ireland. 

612.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  I think  we  now  understand  it. 
Although  you  do  make  calculations  in  respect  of 
probate  duty,  you  leave  the  duty  itself  unadjusted  in 
the  account,  but  you  apply  your  probate  calculations  to 
the  adjustment  of  certain  schedules  as  to  income  tax  ? 
— Yes.  Of  course  if  we  had  to  make  an  adjustment 
in  respect  of  probate  duty,  England  would  have  to 
have  rather  more  credited  to  her. 

613.  (Sir  David  Barbour.)  Why  do  you  not 
adjust  in  the  case  of  probate  duty  as  you  do  in  the 
case  of  income  tax?  If  a domiciled  Englishman  has 
property  in  Ireland,  probate  duty  goes  to  England,  but 
the  income  tax,  I understand,  you  adjust? — Yes, 
because  the  domiciled  Englishman  pays  the  income  tax, 
and  therefore  it  ought  to  go  to  the  account  of  England. 
We  have  adjusted  the  income  tax  on  the  probate  figures. 

61.4.  But  why  do  you  adjust  the  income  tax  end 
not  the  probate  duty  ? — Because  the  principle  of  the 
return  is  that  England  is  credited  With  that  which  E 
paid  by  Englishmen.  I do  not  say  it  is  the  right  prin 
ciple;  I am  merely  explaining  it.  There  is  a logical 
principle  running  through  it  all — right  or  wrong — and 
the  idea  of  this  return  is  that,  as  far  as  personal  pro- 
perty is  concerned,  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  are 
each  credited  with  the  money  paid  to  Imperial  taxa- 
tion out  of  the  pockets  of  domiciled  Englishmen, 
Scotchmen,  or  Irishmen.  Now  income  tax,  although 
it  may  be  paid  in  Ireland,  comes  out  of  the  pocket  of 
the  Englishman  who  owns  that  property  in  Ireland, 
therefore  the  adjustment  ought  to  be  made  for  income 


tax  but  not  for  probate  duty.  But  the  whole  thing  is  Mr.' A. 

a very  small  matter,  only  10,000/.  a year.  Milner. 

615.  (Chairman.)  Passing  from  the  law  and  practice  19  juiyii894. 
to  the  actual  figures,  what  do  they  represent  ? — The  sta 
figures  themselves  are  large  figures,  but  their  result  on  Probate’ 
taxation  is  not  very  great.  If  an  adjustment  bad  been  dllty- 
made,  the  result  would  have  been  only  to  increase  the 

probate  duty  credited  to  England  by  75,000/.  by 
taking  9,000/.  off  Ireland  and  66,000/.  off  Scotland. 

616.  Why  is  the  probate  duty  taken  “as  collected  ” 
without  adjustment.  I want  you  to  give  the  reason  in 
a sentence  ? — It  is  taken  “ as  collected  ” without 
adjustment  because  people  take  cut  probate  in  the 
country  of  domicile.  It  follows  that  the  contributions 
to  probate  duty  of  persons  domiciled  in  any  one  of 
the  countries  are  accurately  represented  by  the  probate 
duty  actually  paid  in  that  country. 

617.  I see  that  legacy  duty  and  succession  duty  are 
taken  as  collected.  Have  you  anything  to  say  as  to 
that  ? — Succession  duty’is  taken  as  contributed  by  the 
country  in  which  it  is  collected,  because  throughout 
these  returns  we  have  treated  taxation  paid  in  respect 
of. real  property  as  belonging  to  the  country  in  which 
that  real  property  is  situated.  We  have  not  adjusted 
legacy  duty,  because  there  are  practically  no  means  of 
doing  it  that  1 can  imagine.  I do  not  think  if  there 
were  an  adjustment  it  would  make  much  difference, 
but  I know  of  no  way  of  adjusting  it.  All  you 
can  do  is  to  attribute  the  legacy  duty  paid  to  the 
particular  country  in  which  the  representation  is 
taken  out.  No  doubt  there  is  a small  advantage  to 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  as  against  England,  by  that 
system,  but  it  is  nothing  considerable. 

618.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  How  do  you  explain  the  advan- 
tage ?— Because  it  follows  the  probate.  What  I mean 
is,  if  you  were  to  adjust  the  probate  duty,  you  would 
have  to  adjust  the  legacy  duty  in  the  same  way.  I 
am  not  arguing  that  you  ought  to  adjust  the  probate 
duty,  but  I merely  state  the  fact  as  it  has  been  from 
the  first. 

619.  ( Chairman .)  I should  like  now  to  pass  to  the  stamps: 
question  of  General  Stamps  on  page  11.  I see  that  se»erai. 
there  is  a difference  between  the  figures  of  True  Con- 
tribution on  page  9 of  Mr.  Jackson’s  Return  for  the 

year  1889-90  and  those  of  Mr.  Clancy’s  Return  for 
the  same  year.  In  .the  first  return  the  figures  of  True 
Contribution  are  as  follows:  England,  5,391,532/.; 

Scotland,  473,956/.  ; Ireland,  222,729 /.  In  Mi-. 

Clancy’s  Return  they  are : England,  5,548,910/.. ; 

Scotland,  408,875/.;  Ireland,  213,432/. ; so  that  the 
contribution  of  England  is  increased  in  the  latter 
return.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  explain  that? — 

It  is  very  difficult  to  explain,  but  I will  do  my  best. 

The  starting  point  in  the  whole  business  is  the  fact, 
established  by  the  statistics  of  re-sealing,  that  1-6  cf 
the  personal  property  situate  in  England  belongs  to 
domiciled  Scotchmen  and  Irishmen,  namely  1 ■ 4,  to 
domiciled  Scotchmen  and  0-2  to  domiciled  Irishmen. 

Then  when  you  come  to  stamps,  in  so  far  as  they  are 
taxes  on  personal  property  and  come  out  of  the  pockets 
of  the  owners  of  such  property,  an  adjustment  should  be 
made  in  accordance  with  this  fact.  In  the  Return  No. 

329  of  1891  it  was,  I think,  erroneously  assumed  that 
the  bulk  of  our  general  stamps  were  charges  on  per- 
sonal property.  A closer  examination  shows  that  that 
is  not  the  case.  If  you  will  take  the  analysis  of  the 
General  Stamp  Revenue,  given  in  any  annual  Inland 
Revenue  Report,  you  will  find  that  about  half  of  these 
general  stamps  do  not  represent  dealings  with  realised 
property  at  all,  but  commercial  transactions,  such  as 
bill  stamps,  receipt  stamps,  and  things  of  that  kind. 

Of  the  other  half,  which  do  represent  dealings  with 
realised  property,  such  as  contract  notes,  stamps  or 
transfers,  and  so  on,  about  half  again  belongs  to  realty. 

Therefore  that  is  out  of  the  question.  The  amount  of 
stamp  revenue  representing  dealings  with  realised 
personalty  is  only  about  one-fourth,  of  the  whole  and 
it  is  therefore  as  regards  that  one-fourth  only  that  the 
adjustment  derived  from  the  probate  statistics  of  re- 
sealing, which  deal  only  with  realised  personalty,  ought 
to  be  applied.  Therefore  we  have  so  applied  it  since 
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the  first  return  ; but  in  that  first  return  we  applied  the 
adjustment,  as  I think  erroneously,  to  the  whole  body 
i.  of  the  stamp  revenue. 

620.  That  made  a difference  so  far  as  England  is 
concerned  of  150,000/.,  did  it  not  ? — Yes,  it  was  about 
that. 

621.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  As  to  Ireland  it  was  only 
9,000/.  a year,  was  it  not?— Yes,  it  was  very  un- 
important as  between  England  and  Ireland ; it  is  more 
important  as  between  England  and  Scotland. 

622.  ( Chairman.)  Then  as  to  income  tax,  we  had 
better  take  as  read  the  Report  on  page  12  of  No.  329 
of  1891  and  print  it  at  this  point  in  the  Minutes  of 
Evidence  ? — Yes. 

The  document  is  handed  in,  and  is  as  follows : — 
(D.) 

Income  Tax. 

Under  the  Income  Tax  Acts  all  property  and  profits 
are  charged  at  their  first  source,  without  regard  to  the 
ultimate  destination  of  the  profits  or  income.  This 
method  of  assessment  was  introduced  with  the  express 
object  of  obtaining  secrecy,  and  of  preventing  as  far 
as  possible  the  disclosure  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
taxpayer.  For  example,  the  returns  under  Schedule  D. 
contain  no  information  as  to  the  proportions  in  which 
the  profits  of  any  business  or  concern  are  divided 
between  the  several  partners  or  shareholders. 

The  difficulties  consequent  upon  this  principle  of 
assessment  in  allotting  to  the  three  kingdoms  the 
income  tax  proper  to  each  are  dealt  with  under  the 
different  schedules  of  the  tax. 

Schedules  A.  and  JB.  — (total  receipt,  1889-90, 
4,221,449/.)  : 

The  duties  under  these  schedules  apply  to  property 
with  a definite  situation  in  the  three  kingdoms,  and 
are  collected  where  that  property  is  situate.  As  to 
Schedule  A.,  there  is  no  means  of  ascertaining,  by  the 
machinery  of  the  income  tax  or  any  other  resource  at 
the  disposal  of  Government,  where  the  persons  live 
who  are  in  receipt  of  the  income  derived  from  such 
property,  and  there  is,  therefore,  no  alternative  but  to 


assign  these  items  in  accordance  with  the  figures  of  , ' 
collection.  Milner. 

As  to  Schedule  B.,  the  assessments  are  made  on  the  10  Juiy  ISH 
actual  occupiers  of  the  land,  who  almost  universally  Income  tax: 
reside  where  these  lands  are  situated ; it  is  therefore  assessment- 
shown  as  collected. 

Schedules  C.  and  D. — (total  receipt,  1889-90, 
7,733,004/.) : 

It  is  under  Schedule  C.  that  the  necessity  for  some 
correction  of  the  figures  as  collected  is  most  obvious, 
no  portion  of  the  amount  being  assessed  in  Scotland, 
and  only  a small  proportion  in  Ireland. 

The  schedule  includes  national  securities,  home, 
colonial,  and  foreign,  and  some  municipal  securities. 

The  great  mass  of  these  are  assessed  in  London,  but 
they  are  held  by  persons  domiciled  in  all  parts  of  the 
three  kingdoms.  Owing,  however,  to  the  principle 
explained  above,  upon  which  income  tax  is  collected, 
the  machinery  of  the  tax  cannot  be  employed  to 
ascertain  where  the  recipients  of  interest  and  dividends 
reside.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  resort  to  other 
sources  of  information  in  order  to  form  any  estimate 
of  the  true  incidence  of  this  branch  of  taxation,  and 
for  this  purpose  vse  has  been  made  of  information 
derived  from  statistics  of  property  assessed  to  Probate 
Duty. 

It  has  been  stated  above  that  the  property  assessed 
to  Probate  in  each  country  represents  with  consider- 
able accuracy  the  property  of  persons  dying  domiciled 
in  that  country ; but  the  records  of  the  Legacy  and 
Succession  Duty  Department  (which  deals  with 
Probate  Duty)  make  it  possible  to  ascertain  further 
with  tolerable  accuracy  how  much  English  property 
(Z.e.,  property  assessed  to  income-tax  in  England)  is 
held  by  individuals  domiciled  in  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land, how  much  Scotch  property  is  held  by  individuals 
domiciled  in  England  and  Ireland,  and  how  much 
Irish  property  is  held  by  individuals  domiciled  in 
England  and  Scotland.  This  information  is  obtained 
from  the  records  of  “ re-sealing,”  which  is,  in  effect, 
the  official  recording  in  one  kingdom  of  a will  already 
proved,  and  assessed  to  Probate,  in  either  of  the  other 
two. 

The  following  table,  compiled  from  the  records  of 
that  Department,  gives  the  required  information  for 
the  year  1889-90: — 


"■ 

England. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

Total. 

Gross  Probate  Duty  as  collected 

& 

3,954,185 

Per  Cent. 
85-95 

£ 

462,004 

Percent. 

10-00 

£ 

187,301 

Per  Cent. 
4-05 

;e 

4,603,490 

Per  Cent. 
100 

Statistics  op  Re-sealing. 

As  between  Scotland  and 
England. 

In  Scotland  duty  was  paid  on 
English  property  of  value  - i 
In  England  duty  was  paid  on 
Scotch  property  of  value  - 1 

G £S 
1,370,017 
1,188,785 

+ 101,100  | 
-35,663 

- 

-101,100 
+ 35,663 

As  between  Ireland  and 
England. 

In  Ireland  duty  was  paid  on 
English  property  of  value  - 
In  England  duty  was  paid  on 
Irish  property  of  value 

770,147 

449,353 

+ 23,374 
- 13,480 

- 

- 

- 

-23,374 
+ 13,480 

\ 

As  between  Ireland  and 
Scotland. 

In  Ireland  duty  was  paid  on 
Scotch  property  of  value  - 
In  Scotland  duty  was  paid  on 
Irish  property  of  value 

20,454 

44,682 

- 

_ 

+ 612 
-1,340 

- 

-612 
+ 1,340 

+ 75,331 

~ 

-66,165 

- 

-9,166 

Adjusted  gross  receipt 

4,029,516 

87-54 

395,839 

8-6 

178,135 

3-86 

4,603,490 

Differences 

+ 1-6 

-!■< 

- 

-■ 
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Mr.  A.  The  results  thus  obtained  show  that  as  between 
miner.  j]ngianci  and  Scotland  there  is  paid  on  English 

19  July  1894.  property  by  individuals  who  are  domiciled  in  Scotland. 
lncome~tax : about  65,000/.  more  than  is  paid  Scotch  property 
assessment.  ^ individuals  who  are  domiciled  m England,  xms 
65,000/.  paid  as  duty  represents  property  amounting 
to  about  2,180,000/. 

Between  England  and  Ireland  there  is  paid  on 
English  property  by  individuals  who  are  domiciled 
in  Ireland  about  9,894/.  more  than  is  paid  on  Irish 
property  by  individuals  who  are  domiciled  in  England. 
This  9,894/.  paid  as  duty  represents  property  amount- 
ing to  about  329,794 /. 

Between  Scotland  and  Ireland  there  is  paid  on  Irish 
property  by  persons  who  are  domiciled  in  Scotland 
about  728/.  more  than  is  paid  on  Scotch  property  by 
persons  who  are  domiciled  in  Ireland.  This  728/ 
paid  as  duty  represents  property  amounting  to  about 
24,228/. 

The  general  result,  therefore,  is  to  show  that  both 
Scotchmen  and  Irishmen  hold  more  property  in 
England  than  is  held  by  Englishmen  in  either  Scotland 
or  Ireland,  and  that  Scotchmen  hold  rather  more 
property  in  Ireland  than  is  held  by  Irishmen  in  Scot- 
land. The  net  result  is  that  1'4  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  amount  assessed  to  Probate  Duty  represented 
property  technically  situated  in  England,  but  owned 
by  domiciled  Scotchmen,  and  ‘2  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
represented  property  similarly  situated,  but  owned  by 
domiciled  Irishmen. 

If  these  per-centages  may  be  accepted  as  fairly 
accurate  where  capital  is  concerned,  which  is  the  ease 
with  the  Probate  Duty  Assessments,  it  is  not  unfair  to 
apply  them  in  the  case  of  income  of  a corresponding 
character.  It  may  be  added  that  there  is  no  means  of 
obtaining  any  per-centages  in  the  case  of  income  ol  a 
more  reliable  character.  Incomes  derived  from  such 
property  as  is  now  under  view  are  mainly  comprised 
in  Schedules  C.  and  D.  (Public  Companies,  Foreign 
Dividends,  Coupons,  &c.),  and  only  a small  portion  of 
them  are  comprised  in  that  part  of  Schedule  D.  which 
is  assessed  as  trades  and  professions:  It  may  then  be 

argued  that  for  present  purposes  1 ’6  per  cent,  of  the 
total  collected  under  Schedule  C.  and  the  first-named 
part  of  D.  should  be  deducted  from  the  sum  collected 
in  England;  and  that,  of  this  amount,  T4  per  cent, 
should  be  credited  to  Scotland,  and  • 2 per  cent,  to 
Ireland. 

The  per-centage  corrections  deduced  from  the  probate 
figures  have  accordingly,  in  the  annexed  tables,  been 
applied  to  the  Income  Tax  figures  under  Schedule  C., 
and  the  part  of  Schedule  D.  other  than  trades  and 
professions,  the  proportion  of  English  property  held 
by  Scotchmen  being  added  to  the  share  of  Scotland,  and 
similarly  for  Ireland. 

The  remainder  of  Schedule  D.  (i.e.,  trades  and 
professions)  is  shown  as  collected,  for  as  the  assess- 
ments are  made  at  the  place  where  the  trade  is  carried 
on,  or  the  profession  is  exercised,  it  may  be  taken 
that  the  tax  is  borne  by  persons  resident  in  the 
country  where  it  is  paid. 

Schedule  E.  (total  receipt,  1889-90,  829,448/.)  : 
Shown  as  collected. 

Algernon  West. 

Iddesleigh. 

Inland  Revenue,  Somerset  House, 

January  1891. 

623.  Do  you  think  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  income 
tax  in  respect  of  properly  charged  under  Schedules 
A.  and  B.  in  respect  of  ownership  and  occupation  of 
land  is  paid  by  the  country  in  which  it  is  collected  ? — 
That  is  the  basis!  of  the  whole  return.  The  taxation 
on  real  property  ;is  put  down  to  the  country  in  which 
it  is  situated;  taxation  on  personal  property  is  put 
down  to  the  country  in  which  the  owner  of  that 
property  is  domiciled ; I do  not  say  whether  it  is  a.right 
or  a wrong  principle  but. that. is  the  principle  running, 
through  the  whole,  return,  and  , therefore  this  is 
necessarily  sc.  I ' 


624.  Without  necessarily  justifying  the  principle,  Mr.  A. 

you  say  it  runs  through  the  whole  account  ? — Yes.  ijncr. 

625.  And  has  it  always  been  so  arranged  ? — Yes.  19  July  1894. 

626.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  If  an  Irish  landed  proprietor  InCome  tax : 
lives  habitually  or  altogether  in  England,  raising  his  assessment, 
income  from  land  in  Ireland,  the  income  tax  which  he 

pays  is  charged  as  income  tax  paid  by  Ireland,  is  it 
not  ? — Yes,  it  is. 

627.  And  so  far  as  income  tax  might  be  regarded 
as  a measure  of  taxable  capacity,  the  income  which  he 
spends  in  England  would  be  treated  as  income  raised 
in  Ireland  and  proved  for  taxable  capacity  ? — If  you 
base  taxable  capacity  on  the  returns  of  the  amounts 
actually  paid,  it  would  be  so. 

628.  (Chairman.)  Schedule  C.  includes  Govern- 
ment and  other  public  stocks,  home,  colonial,  and 
foreign,  of  all  kinds,  does  it  not  ? — Yes. 

629.  With  regard  to  Schedule  C.,  the  memorandum 
says  that  no  portion  of  the  amount  is  assessed  in 
Scotland,  and  only  a small  proportion  in  Ireland. 

What  is  the  proportion  assessed  in  Ireland  ? — About 
2 per  cent,  of  the  whole. 

630.  Are  any  foreign  dividends  and  coupons  under 
Schedule  D.  assessed  anywhere  except  in  London  ? — 

Yes,  there  are  a few  assessed  in  Edinburgh  and 
Dublin,  but  the  amount  is  very  unimportant. 

631.  Hothing  like  1 per  cent,  altogether,  is  it? — 

No. 

632.  It  is  stated  in  the  memorandum  at  the  top  of 
page  12,  that  under  the  Income  Tax  Acts  all  pro- 
perty and  profits  are  charged  at  their  first  source, 
without  regard  to  the  ultimate  destination  of  the 
profits  or  income.  I suppose  that  this  is  the  reason 
why,  in  the  case  of  the  kind  of  property  charged 
under  Schedules  C.  and  D.  it  is  impossible  to  know 
directly  in  what  part  of'  the  United  Kingdom  the 
persons  who  really  pay  the  tax  are  domiciled  ? — Yes, 
that  is  so. 

633.  The  adjustment  of  true  contribution  in  these 
returns  is  made  from  the  proportions  obtained  by  the 
collection  of  probate  duty,  is  it  not  ?— Yes. 

634.  Do  you  assume,  speaking  broadly,  that  where 
people  die,  there  they  have  lived  domiciled  ? — Yes. 

635.  That  is  a canon,  I suppose  ? — Yes. 

636.  Would  you  say  that  this  method  of  estimating 
the  true  contribution  to  income  tax  under  Schedules 
C.  and  D.  is  very  satisfactory?—!  should  say  it  is 
very  ingenious,  but  I do  not  know  that  I should  say  it 
is  very  satisfactory ; satisfactory  is  too  strong  an  ex- 
pression. I can  think  of  no  better  method,  but  I have 
not  thought  much  about  it  yet. 

637.  (Mr.  Sexton .)  The  ingenuity  might  be  very 
unsatisfactory,  might  it  not  ?— It  might. 

638.  (Chairman.)  Do  you  think  it  is  the  best 
which  has  been  discovered,  in  the  absence  of  any 
power  of  tracing  income  to  its  ultimate  recipients  ? — 

Yes.  I do  not  want  to  run  it  down  too  much.  I 
think,  under  all  the  conditions,  it  was  a very  clever 
idea  on  the  part  of  whoever  thought  of  it,  but  it  is  not 
conclusive  of  course. 

639.  On  another  point  I should  like  to  refer  you  to 
Mr.  Gosclien’s  Report  to  the  Treasury  on  Local  Taxa- 
tion, which  was  printed  as  a parliamentary  paper  a 
great  many  years  ago  ? — Yes,  I have  seen  it. 

640.  It  was  reprinted  last  year,  and  it  contains 
tables  brought  up  to  the  year  1868,  as  to  the  assess- 
ment to  income  tax  under  Schedule  A.  of  real  property 
in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  under  four  heads  of 
“ Lands,”  “ Houses,”  “ Railways,”  and  “ Other  Pro- 
“ perty.”  This  dates  as  a consecutive  account  in  the 
case  of  England  from  1843,  in  that  of  Scotland  from 
1848,  and  in  Ireland  from  1862;  and  there  are  also 
the  totals  for  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  same  form 
for  the  same  periods.  Would  there  be  any  great 
difficulty  in  bringing  these  summaries  up  to  the 
present  date  for  the  use  of  the  Commission  ?— No ; I 
have  had  it  done. 

64i.  It  is  not  printed  yet,  is  it? — No,  it  lias  only 

just  been  finished'. 

642.  WiU  you  put  it  in  as  an  appendix  to  your 
evidence  ? — Yes.  Do  you  wish  it  for  laud  and  houses, 
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miner  OT  ?on  wan*  ^ extended  to  railways  and  other 
— ‘ property  F 

19  July  1894.  gi3.  The  old  return  was  as  to  land,  houses,  rail- 

income  tax:  ways  and  other  property,  and  I think  it  will  be  better 
assessment.  tQ  continue  ;t  in  the  same  form  ? — We  have  done  so ; 

but  all  I wish  to  point  out  is  that  lands  and  houses 
exhaust  Schedule  A. ; if  you  go  on  to  railways  and 
other  property,  then  you  put  into  the  return  a frag- 
ment of  Schedule  D.  If  it  were  meant  to  be  on 
“ A ” return  it  ought  to  be  confined  to  lands  and 
houses. 

644.  For  the  sake  of  symmetrical  neatness  that 
would  be  the  case,  but  for  the  convenience  of  the 
Commission  I should  think  it  would  be  better  to  carry 
it  on  in  the  old  form  ?• — Certainly.  The  Inland 
Revenue  Report  for  every  year  gives  full  particulars 
of  all  the  schedules. 

645.  (Mr.  Sexton .)  Then  would  that  be  only  a 
summing  up  ? — Yes,  a summing  up  of  certain  parts. 

646.  Does  “ other  property  ” include  everything 
else  ? — No,  this  was  a Schedule  “ A ’’  return.  Schedule 
“A.”  originally  included,  and  still  formally  includes, 
such  property  as  railways,  quarries,  canals,  and  so  on, 
but  much  more  property  belongs  to  Schedule  D.  than 
we  have  dealt  with  in  this  return. 

Adjourned  for  a short  time. 

Spirits:-  647.  ( Lord  Welby.)  In  the  report  which  you  laid 
tionancT  before  Parliament,  explaining  the  error  in  the  spirit 
movement  returns,  you  mentioned  that  you  thought  the  arrange- 
ment you  had  made  was  sufficient  to  insure  accuracy ; 
has  your  subsequent  experience  confirmed  you  in  the 
view  that  you  are  able  to  obtain  accuracy  by  the  new 
arrangement  ? — Yes,  I think  so.  I feel  very  fairly 
confident  of  the  accuracy  of  the  returns  as  now 
furnished. 

648.  May  we  take  it  that  you  are  satisfied  that 
under  the  present  arrangement  the  Commission  may 
rely  on  the  substantial  accuracy  of  the  figures  now 
presented,  and  that  those  figures  correctly  represent 
the  consumption  of  spirits  in  Ireland? — Yes,  I feel 
confident  of  it. 

649.  Do  you  happen  to  have  the  figures  for  spirits 
in  continuation  of  the  last  return  presented  to 
Parliament  for  1893-4  ? — I have  not  got  them 
here ; they  have  been  sent  to  the  Treasury  with  a 
view  to  the  preparation  of  another  Financial  Relations 
paper. 

650.  Will  you  have  those  papers  put  in  as  an 
answer  to  the  question  ? — Yes. 

651.  I gather. from  the  report  that  the  system  under 
which  dnty-paid  spirits  are  transferred  from  one  part 
of  the  kingdom  to  another  may  be  divided  under  two 
heads,  namely,  the  duty-paid  spirits  removed  from 
warehouse,  and  secondly,  the  duty-paid  spirits  re- 
moved from  dealers’  stores  ? — Yes. 

652.  In  order  that  the  Commission  may  fully 
understand  the  means  you  have  for  ascertaining  the 
movements  of  spirits,  could  you  tell  us  how,  under 
those  two  methods,  spirits  are  transferred  ? — Do  you 
mean  how  the  account  is  kept? 

653.  How  the  account  is  kept  ? — I speak  generally 
of  removal  from  warehouse  as  distinct  from  removal 
from  traders’  stores  ; under  warehouse  I include  such 
a thing  as  distiller’s  stores.  The  difference  is  this, 
that  in  removing  from  a warehouse  the  warehouse 
books— books  kept  by  our  officers,  so-called  warrant 
books — show  the  amount  of  spirits  entered  in  the 
permit.  Before  a man  can  remove  spirits  from  a 
warehouse  he  must  have  a permit,  that  is  to  say,  he 
makes  out  a request-note  addressed  to  an  officer  to 
take  out  a certain  quantity  of  spirits  at  such-and-such 
a strength,  and  when  that  note  is  signed  by  the  officer 
it  becomes  a permit,  and  goes  away  with  the  spirits. 

654.  May  I take  it  that  so  far  the  record  is  more 
perfect  than  it  is  in  the  case  of  spirits  removed  from 
dealers’  stores  ?— Yes,  it  has  been  practically  absolutely 
perfect  with  regard  to  warehouses. 

655.  Then  with  regard  to  the  error  that  arose,  am 
I right  in  supposing  it  arose  more  from  the  transfers 


of  spirits  from  dealers’  stores  than  the  transfers  from  Mr.  a. 
warehouses  ?— Almost  entirely  in  the  transfer  of  miner- 
duty-paid  spirits  from  dealers’  stores.  Any  error  i9Juiyi89i. 
that  occurs  in  the  account  of  removal  from  warehouses  spiritsT" 
must  be  a clerical  error  of  the  smallest  possible  con-  cpnsump- 
sequence.  It  was  in  the  account  made  up  by  our  officers  movement 
from  the  books  kept  by  the  traders  that  error  arose.  of 
The  traders  kept  these  books,  and  the  officers  were 
expected  to  take  out  particulars  from  the  books  kept  by 
the  traders.  There  were  an  enormous  mass  of  them, 
and  it  was  difficult  to  extract  the  particular  figures 
m question;  the  officers  were  not  aware  of  the 
importance  of  the  work  and  they  did  it  rather  care- 
lessly, and  that  is  where  the  error  arose. 

656.  As  far  as  the  process  itself  is  concerned,  the 
process  itself  is  perfect,  so  far  as  anything  of  the  kind 
can  be  perfect,  namely,  that  each  consignment  of 
spirits,  whether  sent  from  warehouse  or  from  dealers’ 
stores,  is  accompanied  by  an  official  document  signed 
by  a public  officer,  and  the  particular  spirits  will  not 
be  delivered  without  the  production  of  this  document  ? 

■ It  is . not  signed  by  a public  officer  in  the  case  of 
the  spirits  removed  from  a dealer’s  store ; it  is  made 
out  by  the  dealer  himself.  In  the  case  of  spirits 
removed  from  a warehouse  it  is  made  out  by  the 
person  owning  the  spirits,  but  it  bears  the  officer’s 
signature  showing  that  it  is  correct  in  its  details,  and 
we  have  in  our  books  a copy  of  the  particulars. 

657.  Taking  a cask  of  spirits  sent  from  Dublin  to  Spirits: 
Liverpool,  how  does  your  officer  in  Liverpool  satisfy  “ovoment 
himself,  before  he  allows  that  spirit  to  be  removed 

for  consumption,  that  it  has  been  duty-paid.  He  sees 
this  permit,  I suppose  ? — The  permit,  or  the  certifi- 
cate, as  the  case  may  be,  ultimately  reaches  the  hands 
of  our  officer. 

658.  Does  that  permit  contain  any  counter  signature 
of  a public  officer  ? — The  spirits  are  accompanied 
either  by  a permit  when  they  have  gone  out  of  ware- 
house, or  by  a certificate  when  they  have  gone  out  of 
dealers’  stores,  but  the  certificate  drawn  up  by  the 
dealer  bears  no  signature  of  a public  officer,  and  the 
trader  is  responsible  for  its  accuracy.  He  is  compelled 
by  law  to  state  certain  particulars,  and  he  is  under 
severe  penalties  if  he  makes  a mistake ; but  we  do  not 
interfere,  and  we  have  not  now,  I think,  for  40  years 
interfered,  with  the  free  movement  of  spirits  from 
dealers’  stores  accompanied  by  a certificate  drawn  up 
by  the  dealers. 

659.  Supposing  a man  had  a cask  of  illicit  spirits, 
and  he  sends  it  out,  would  it  be  possible  for  him, 
since  the  dealer  draws  up  the  document,  to  forge  the 
certificate.  I ask  the  question  because  I do  not  under- 
stand from  you  that  this  certificate  has  undergone 
the  scrutiny  of  any  person  at  the  point  from  which 
the  spirits,  are  sent  ? — No,  I do  not  think  it  has.  Of 
course  it  is  an  official  document ; we  supply  these 
books  of  certificates  to  the  trader. 

660.  I only  want  to  test  how  far  it  is  is  possible 
there  might  be  mistake  or  othenvise  ?— As  Mr.  Steele 
says,  the  certificates  are  on  special  paper  and  specially 
printed,  so  that  it  would  be  probably  easy  to  detect 
one  of  these  documents  if  it  were  forged,  but  it  has 
not  undergone  any  check  on  our  part  before  the 
spirits  are  despatched. 

661.  (Mr.  Wolff.)  If  he  has  one  barrel  of  illicit 
spirits  and  one  barrel  duty-paid,  cannot  he  put  them 
both  on  the  same  certificate?— No  doubt  he  could. 

662.  (Lord  Welby.)  I want  to  get  the  difference 
between  two  methods,  one  of  which,  I understand,  is 
perfectly  satisfactory,  and  the  other,  which  is  open 
possibly  to  doubt.  At  the  same  time  you  have  no 
reason  to  think,  have  you,  that  it  is  abused  ? — No,  I 
do  not  think  so. 

■ 663.  (Chairman.)  What  is  the  trader’s  interest  in 
being  accurate  ? — Of  course  his  first  interest  in  being 
accurate,  is  that  he  is  under  severe  statutory 'penalties 
if  he  is  inaccurate. 

664.  Who  watches  him  ?— We  watch  him,  because 
it  is  always  possible  to  get  hold  of  a certificate  at  the 
other  end,  after  it  has  accompanied  the  spirit;  the 
man  to  whom  it  is  sent  has  to  enter  the  spirit  in 
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Mr.  A.  his  stock  book,  and  he  would  not,  except  by  a regular 

MUner-  system  of  connivance  with  the  person  who  sends, 

19  July  1894.  accept  the  thing  if  the  details  were  wrong,  because 
Spirits his  stock  book  would  be  wrong,  and  his  stock  is 
movement  checked  by  his  stock  book. 

665.  (Lord  Welby.)  May  I ask  if  there  are  any 
complaints  on  the  part  of  the  trade,  against  the  present 
permit  system  ? — No,  I do  not  think  there  are.  Mr. 
Steele  would  know  that  better  than  I do.  X have 
never  heard  of  any. 

666.  These  consignments  are  usually  made  in  con- 
siderable quantities,  are  they  not  ? — Sometimes  they 
are  quite  small  consignments. 

667.  I am  asking  this  question  with  a view  to  a 
question  that  I will  put  shortly  ; but  I will  tell  you 
the  reason  why  I ask  it.  It  is  this  which  has  been 
suggested  to  the  Commission.  That  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  true  consumption  of  Ireland,  the  permit 
system  should  be  very  widely  extended.  N’ow  you 
will  see  why  I ask  the  question  whether  you  have 
any  complaints  in  that  particular  branch  of  trade  in 
which  the  permit  system  is  most  minutely  established, 
and  I gather  you  do  not  think  so  r — Complaints  are 
not  made  to  my  knowledge.  It  may  be  that  they  are 
so  used  to  it  now  that  any  inconvenience  which  it 
causes  is  accepted. 

668.  Of  course  the  revenue  purpose  is  the  original 
and  chief  purpose  ?— That  is  the  original  and  chief 
purpose. 

669.  Except  for  that  necessity  do  you  consider  the 
permit  system  one  that  interferes,  I will  say,  unduly 
with  the  movements  of  spirits  ? — I think  in  the  case 
of  spirits  it  does  not  interfere  much. 

Beer : basis  670.  Passing  to  the  case  of  beer,  I understand  that  you 

of  returns.  ]lave  110t  any  very  satisfactory  statistics  of  your  own  ? 

No,  we  are  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  traders,  and 

they  are  not  obliged  to  furnish  any  official  statistics. 
The  statistics  we  have  got  from  the  traders  were 
merely  statistics  that  they  gave  us  to  oblige  us.  I 
believe  they  were  carefully  prepared,  but  they  are  not 
official. 

671.  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you.  whether  you 
might  put  a check  upon  those  statements  by  getting 
a return  from  railway  companies  and  shipping  com- 
panier,  ? — I do  not  think  we  have  ever  done  it. 

672.  We  know  there  would  be  great  difficulty  in 
doing  it,  because  we  know  the  information  which  was 
obtained  from  the  Customs  was  only  obtained  through 
the  intervention  of  Mr.  Jackson  ? — Some  figures  were 
got  with  regard  to  the  export  of  Irish  beer  in  the 
. year  1890,  which  in  a general  way  confirmed  the 
figures  given  us  by  the  Irish  brewers. 

673.  Is  not  that  a very  important  check  and  a very 
important  element  in  our  calculations,  if  you  can  get, 
we  will  say  from  the  traders  themselves,  a return  of 
what  they  send  out,  and  if  from  other  sources,  either 
from  dock  companies  or  from  shipping  companies,  or 
from  other  persons  independent  of  those  traders,  you  get 
a statement  which  practically  confirms  the  traders  ? — 
Certainly  I should  think  such  a check  would  be  of 
great  importance. 

674.  At  the  present  moment  you  are  relying  for 
your  statements  ns  to  beer  upon  the  return  of  the 
traders,  very  much  as  the  Customs  have  relied  upon 
the  statements  of  the  railway  companies  for  their 
figures  as  to  tobacco  and  tea  ? — Yes,  I think  so,  except 
that  we  took  a whole  year  and  they  took  four  months. 

675.  May  I ask,  if  you  wanted  to  be  sure  that  the 
figures  were  thoroughly  to  be  relied  upon  with  regard 
to  beer,  would  you  wish  to  extend  the  inquiry  to 
another  year.  Supposing  you  base  your  calculations 
of  1893  upon  figures  obtained  in  1890,  there  must  he 
an  element  of  uncertainty  there,  and  I ask,  would  you, 
in  order  to  be  able  to  say  you  were  satisfied  as  to  the 
general  correctness  of  your  figures,  like  to  have  these 
figures  tested  by  a fresh  return  from  the  traders,  say 
every  third  year  ? — Yes,  I should  like  it  very  much. 
I do  not  know  if  they  would  like  it. 

676.  Are  you  aware  that  no  such  complete  means 
as  you  have  in  regard  to  spirits  exist  for  checking 
the  movements  of  other  duty-paid  goods  so  as  to 


ascertain  the  actual  consumption  in  Ireland  ? — Quite  Mr.  a. 

Milner. 

SO.  

677.  And  from  what  I have  said  just  now,  and  you  ip  Juiyisoi. 
are  aware  yourself,  the  only  figures  we  have  are  those  Beer  bases 
based  on  the  four  months  of  the  railway  companies’  °f  returns, 
returns  ? — Yes. 

678.  I think  we  have  learnt  from  the  Customs  that 
in  itself  they  would  place  considerable  reliance  upon 
those  statistics,  but  when  they  came  to  see  the  result 
as  applied  to  tobacco  they  were  very  much  surprised  ? 

—Yes. 

679.  And  though  they  had  no  ground  upon  which  Permit 
they  could  suspect  the  railway  companies,  at  the 

same  time  the  result  was  one  that  amazed  them,  and  extension  of. 
thereupon  they  were  disposed  to  recommend  an  ex- 
extension of  the  system  of  permit.  Perhaps  I might 
drop  any  extension  of  the  system  of  permit,  except  as 
to  tea  and  manufactured  tobacco.  Would  it  be  your 
opinion  that  the  system  of  permit  could  be  adopted 
with  regard  to  those  goods,  without  raising  a very 
great  outcry  ? — I can  say  nothing  at  all  about  tea ; I am 
afraid  I do  not  know  anything  about  it.  As  regards 
tobacco,  I should  think  you  would  have  to  restrict  it 
to  a certain  number  of  large  dealers.  I do  not  tnink 
you  could  apply  a hard-and-fast  rule  that  no  tobacco 
could  be  sent  without  a permit  to  all  the  large  num- 
ber — 200,000  — I think  of  licensed  dealers  in 
tobacco. 

680.  I suppose  in  many  cases  tobacco  is  sent  in 
very  small  packets  ? — Yes,  in  very  small  packets. 

681.  May  I take  it  that  in  your  view,  with  very 
small  packages  a permit  system  would  be  almost  im- 
possible ? — I think  so  ; I think  if  you  would  ask  Mr. 

Steele,  who  has  great  experience  in  this  matter, 
he  might  be  able  to  throw  more  light  on  it  than  I 
can. 

(Mr.  Steele.)  We  have  between  500  and  600  ¥(eeu 
tobacco  manufactories,  and  you  would  have  very  little  JU' 
difficulty  in  applying  such  a regulation  to  them.  Of  ^°bd“co: 
course  they  send  very  often  small  quantities  too,  and 
you  would  have  that  difficulty  there,  but  if  you  go 
outside  them  and  deal  with  two  or  three  hundred 
thousand  tobacco  dealers  in  the  country,  I think  the 
thing  would  be  utterly  impracticable;  it  would  be 
very  serious  at  anyrate,  and  it  would  be  very 
costly. 

682.  ( Lord  Welby.)  If  that  be  the  case,  am  I not 
right  that'the  chief  part  of  the  trade — might  I say  two- 
thirds  of  the  trade — in  manufactured  tobacco  in 
Ireland  is  in  the  hands  of  five  or  six  houses. 

(Mr.  Steele.)  That  is  so.  Perhaps  one  town  at 
any  rate,  say  Belfast,  may  take  the  half  of  the  trade 
in  round  numbers. 

683.  (Lord  Welby.)  Then  do  I gather  you  say  that 
five  or  six  houses  have  half  the  trade  ? 

(Mr.  Steele)  Yes,  practically,  half  the  Irish 
trade. 

684.  (lord  Welby.)  Supposing  those  five  or  six 
houses  were  to  give  the  amount  of  manufactured 
tobacco  that  was  sent  over  in  the  year,  would  you 
feel  satisfied  that  you  might  take  that  as  a fair  and 
accurate  indication  of  the  whole  ? 

(Mr.  Steele.)  I may  say  that  we  have  got  that. 

We  have  those  figures  for  the  whole  country  as  to 
imports  into  Ireland,  and  as  to  exports  from  Ireland 
of  manufactured  tobacco. 

685.  (Lord  Welby  to  the  Witness.)  Have  you  Mr.  A. 

got  those  figures  lately  ? — We  have  them  quite  lately,  Milner. 
within  the  last  fortnight.  Tobacco: 

686.  Does  it  include  the  great  Belfast  houses  ? — tionana" 
Yes ; in  fact,  Belfast  is  by  far  the  greatest  exporter,  movement 
and  next  Dublin. 

687.  Can  you  give  us  the  particulars  ? — I will  give 
you  the  totals,  because  there  have  been  corrections  up 
to  the  last  moment  in  the  details.  The  totals  as  we 
have  them  are— sent  from  Ireland,  4,512,000  lbs. ; 
sent  to  Ireland,  1,456,000  lbs.  Now  we  have  reduced 
this  manufactured  tobacco,  if  I may  use  the  expression, 
to  leaves;  that  is  to  say,  the  amount  of  leaf  which  it 
will  represent  unmanufactured,  at  the  ratio  of  128  to 
100,  and  we  find  that  the  leaf  equivalent  would  be — 
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Mr.  A.  sent  from  Ireland,  3,525,000  lbs.,  and  sent  to  Ireland 
Mtiner.  1,137,000  lbs.,  showing  a balance  sent  from  Ireland  to 
19  July  1894.  Great  Britain  of  2,388,000  lbs. 

Tobacco : 688.  That  would  be  in  the  raw  leaf  ? — Yes,  that 

ticmancf'  which  has  paid  duty. 

movement  689.  Do  you  happen  to  have  the  amount  of  unmanu- 

0 • factored  tobacco  which  has  paid  duty  in  Ireland  ? 

The  amount  is  9,417,000  lbs.,  and  deducting  the 
2,388,000  lbs.,  it  leaves  7,029,000  lbs.  as  the  quantity 
consumed  in  Ireland.  ’ 

690.  At  that  rate  that  would  diminish  very  much 
the  amount  per  head  would  it  not,  which  would  be 
deducted  from  the  figures  obtained  by  the  Customs  ? 
— I fancy  it  would,  but  I have  not  had  time  yet  to 
compare  them  very  carefully.  Taking  the  population 
at  4,607,000  in  Ireland,  it  works  out  at  1 • 52  lbs.  per 
head. 

691.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  What  year  is  that  for?  — 
1893-4. 

692.  Is  there  any  corresponding  information  for 
1892-3  ? — I think  not. 

693.  I think  we  had  better  have  this  put  in  and 
also  a calculation  of  the  effect  it  would  have  on  the 
true  contribution  of  Ireland  in  1892-3  ? — Very  well, 
I will  put  it  in. 

694.  ( Lord  Welby.)  I think  that  those  figures 
throw  some  doubt  upon  the  four  months’  figures 
obtained  from  the  railway  company,  do  they  not? — 
Although,  as  I say,  I have  not  been  able  carefully  to 
compare  them,  as  I have  not  had  time,  I may  say, 
after  having  seen  the  other  figures,  that  these  figures 
rather  astonish  me. 

695.  Do  you  happen  to  have  at  hand  what  the  con- 
sumption of  Great  Britain  is  ? — I do  not  think  I 

696.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  Were  these  particulars  ob- 
tained since  Mr.  Murray  and  Mr.  Pittar  were  ex- 
amined here?— Yes,  they  have  been  quite  recently 
obtained. 

697.  (Lord  Welby.)  When  your  calculations  are 
completed  will  you  see  if  you  can  put  in  a return 
which  would  apply  this  correction  to  the  figures  we 
already  have  before  us  ?— Yes,  I will  see  if  that  can  be 
done.  I should  like  to  say  that  these  figures  have 
been  collected  during  the  last  fortnight  or  three  weeks. 
I have  the  greatest  confidence  in  the  persons  who' 
have  collected  them,  but  I have  not  had  time  to  look 
over  them  myself  or  to  ask  any  questions  which  I 
might  think  necessary  with  regard  to  them ; therefore 
I should  like  to  have  the  whole  matter  gone  over  care- 
fully ; and  the  figures  I have  put  in  to-day  would  be 
subject  to  subsequent  correction  if  I find  that  they 
require  amendment  in  any  way.  I feel  bound  to  make 
that  reservation,  and  I think  the  application  to  1892-3 
had  better  be  reserved  until  I can  guarantee  these 
figures  as  far  as  I am  able  to  do  so. 

698.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  Of  course  the  position  is  that 
the  Customs  officials  to  whom  the  matter  appertains 
and  who  were  examined  here,  have  great  confidence  in 
their  system  ? — Yes. 

699.  Now  we  are  confronted  with  figures  over  cer- 
tain months  which  are  not  exhaustive? — Yes,  they 
are  practically  exhaustive.  Of  course  they  will  be  in 
evidence  for  what  they  are  worth,  without  its  being 
stated  how  they  were  obtained.  I think  that  will  be 
the  best  course  to  take. 

700.  (Chairman.)  Has  Mr.  Murray  seen  those 
figures  ?— No,  I should  like  him  to  do  so. 

701.  Perhaps  you  will  undertake  that  he  shall  see 
them  ? — Yes. 

702.  (Lord  IV elby. ) With  these  figures  before  you  as 
to  which  I understand  you  have  not  made  up  your  mind 
or  tested  them,  assuming  that  they  prove  as  trustworthy 
as  you  think  they  are,  would  that  amount  of  infor- 
mation satisfy  you,  and  on  that  would  you  be  prepared 
to  tell  the  Commission  that  you  thought  we  mbdit 
accept  those  figures  as  indicating  the  consumption  of 
Ireland  without  further  extension  of  the  permit 
system  ? That  is  a question  I could  not  answer  until 
I have  been  over  them  a little  more  carefully  than  I 
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have  had  time  to  do  yet.  I may  say  the  final  figures  Xr  , 

only  reached  me  this  morning,  but  1 knew  pretty  Mihw. 

well  what  the  result  was  going  to  be.  i9  aS7i89i 

703.  Do  you  exercise  a superintendence  over  the  T 

tobacco  trade  now? — Yes,  the  superintendence  work  consump- 
is  very  considerable.  tion  and 

704.  What  form  does  it  take  ? — Constant  inspection  J£ovemei,t 
of  the  manufacturers’  premises  by  our  officers,  and  also 

visits  from  our  analysts,  which  take  place  about  once 
in  two  or  three  months. 

705.  But  the  visiting  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
samples  for  analysis  or  general  visits  of  that  kind 
would  not  keep  you  informed  of  the  movement  of 
manufactured  tobacco  out,  would  it  ? — There  are  daily 
visits  made  by  our  officers  for  the  purpose  of  general 
inspection.  The  visits  which  take  place  once  in  two 
or  three  months  are  for  the  purpose  of  analysis  by  our 
chemical  staff1. 

706.  Could  your  officers  who  visit  daily  take  an 
account  of  the  amount  exported  from  each  house  they 
go  to  ? — I should  think  they  could,  but  I do  not  think 
we  have  any  power  at  present. 

70  f.  You  would  have  to  have  a power  for  it,  would 
you  ? — We  would  have  to  have  a power  for  it. 

708.  I am  only  suggesting  for  consideration  what 
may  be  an  alternative  ? — I perfectly  understand 
that. 

709.  Would  you  think  it  would  be  practicable,  as 
your  officers  are  in  constant  relation  with  them  that 
they  might  take  an  account,  which  might  be  a valu- 
able check  ?— Speaking  at  first  sight,  the  question  is 
new  to  me,  I do  not  see  why  that  should  not  be  pos- 
sible. 

710.  (The  Right  Hon.  The  O' Conor  Don.)  What 
is  the  difference  between  a warehouse  and  a dealer’s 
store  ? — A warehouse  is  a place  where  spirits  are 
kept  under  the  superintendence  of  revenue  authorities 
in  bond,  and  a dealer’s  store  is  simply  a place  where  a 
dealer  who  has  cleared  his  spirits  from  bond  keeps 
them  for  the  purposes  of  his  trade. 

711.  This  permit  system  applying  to  the  dealer’s 
store  you  say  is  kept  for  the  purpose  of  revenue.  In 
what  way  is  the  revenue  concerned  when  once  the  duty 
is  paid?— It  is  to  the  interest  of  the  revenue  to  be  able 
to  com6  down  upon  spirits  wherever  they  are  in  the 
kingdom  and  to  find  out  where  they  come  from  ; to 
know  the  whole  history  of  them.  It  is  a most  valu- 
able and  important  check  on  illicit  distillation.  You 
can  always  come  down  on  a dealer’s  stock  and  ask  him 
to  account  for  every  bottle  of  spirits  he  has  got,  and 
the  history  of  the  spirits  has  to  be  on  record.  That  is 
the  importance  of  a permit  and  certificate  system.  If 
goods  are  taken  out  with  a permit  from  a bonded 
warehouse  they  have  equally  paid  duty  ; they  pay  duty 
when  they  leave  the  warehouse,  but  still  it  is  very 
important  for  us  to  have  a record  of  their  movements. 

1 12.  Do  you  think  the  dealers  keep  very  accurate 
books  of  their  stores  ? — I think  very  accurate. 

713.  Then  the  error  which  arose  in  the  returns  pre- 
sented was  not  in  any  way  due  to  erroneous  books 
being  kept  ? — No,  it  was  due  to  the  counterfoils  of 
the  books  being  inaccurately  examined. 

714.  In  the  beginning  of  your  evidence  to-day  you  Incomo  tax : 
mentioned  certain  sources  of  revenue  which  were  assessment- 
derived  from  taxes  that  were  raised  solely  in  England 

and  not  in  Ireland,  and  amongst  others  you  mentioned 
that  Ireland  had  an  advantage  in  Consequence  of  the 
mode  of  assessment  of  tbe  income  tax  ? — Yes. 

715.  Would  you  kindly  tell  us  how  the  income 
tax  under  Schedules  A.  and  B.  is  assessed  for 
England  ?— In  Great  Britain  it  is  re-assessed  every  five 
years.  In  Ireland,  except  in  exceptional  cases,  the 
valuation  made  about  40  years  ago  is  still  the  basis  of 
the  income  tax  assessment. 

716.  Before  we  leave  England,  I want-  to  know 
exactly  upon  what  it  is  assessed.  You  sav  it  is 
assessed  every  five  years  ; what  is  the  basis 'of  the 
assessment  ? — Upon  the  annual  value,  as  defined  in 
the  Income  Tax  Act,  1842. 

717.  How  is  that  value  ascertained  ?— Wherever 
you  have  a gross  rent,  it  is  on  the  gross  rent. 
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718.  Without  any  deduction  for  local  taxes  or  local 
rates  ?— Yes,  there  is  a deduction  for  tithe  and  land 

• tax,  and  a deduction  for  rates  when  they  are  paid  by  the 
landlord,  but  no  deduction  for  landlord’s  outgoings, 
sucli  as  repairs  and  insurance. 

719.  But  there  are  deductions  for  the  rates  where 
they  are  paid  by  the  landlord  ? — Yes,  there  are  deduc- 
tions for  the  rates  where  they  are  paid  by  the 
landlord. 

720.  In  Ireland,  as  you  mentioned,  the  income 
tax  under  Schedules  A.  and  B.  is  assessed  upon  the 
tenement  valuation  ?— Yes. 

721.  Do  you  know  when  that  tenement  valuation 
was  made? — A general  valuation  was  made  in  1852 
or  1853.  I think  it  is  Griffith’s  valuation. 

722.  Forty  years  ago  ? — Yes. 

723.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  It  was  not  completed  for  a long 
time  ?— No,  it  began  in  the  year  1853. 

724.  (The  Right  Hon.  The  O' Conor  Don.)  The 
Act  was  passed  in  1852,  and  it  took  about  10  or  12 
years  to  complete  ? — Possibly. 

725.  At  all  events  in  the  last  county  valued  in  Ireland 
the  income  tax  is  now  levied  on  a valuation  made  30 
years  ago  ?— Yes,  except  in  cases  where  there  is  re- 
assessment; there  is  power  qf  re-assessment  in  the 
Act,  but  it  is  only  in  the  case  of  new  constructions 
that  a new  assessment  is  actually  made. 

726.  Is  there  any  power  whatever  to  re-assess 
valuations  in  Ireland,  except  upon  buildings,  railways, 
and  property  of  that  description  ? — Yes,  1 think  there 
is  power. 

727.  Is  there  power,  for  instance,  to  re-assess  the 
value  of  land  itself?— I think  there  is,  but  it  has  never 
been  used. 

728.  I think  you  are  mistaken  ? — I may  be,  but  I 
think  not. 

729.  The  income  tax  therefore  at  present  is  levied 

upon  this  valuation  made  over  30  years  ago  ? — And 
where  the  rent  has  fallen  below  that  valuation,  upon 
the  rent.  . 

730.  How  long  has  that  been  in  existence  ?— It  is 
in  the  Act  of  1853. 

731.  The  proprietors  have  now  the  option  of  paying 
upon  the  rent  instead  of  on  the  valuation,  have  they  ? 
— They  have  always  had  the  right,  and  they  do  pay  on 
the  rent,  and  not  on  the  valuation,  when  the  rent  is 
below  the  valuation. 

732.  In  every  case  ? — It  is  the  general  rule. 

733.  In  what  proportion  have  you  found  them  to 
pay  on  the  rent  instead  of  on  the  valuation? — I could 
not  say  the  exact  numbers,  but  I should  think  in  most 
cases  they  still  pay  on  the  valuation,  because  the  rent 
is  hot  below  it. 

734.  Is  it  not  the  practice  for  the  collectors  of 
income  tax  to  send  in  the  assessment  based  upon  the 
valuation? — Not  universally. 

735.  How  are  they  guided  in  sending  it  in,  on 
the  rent,  instead  of  on  the  valuation.  What  are  the 
directions  they  get  with  regard  to  making  up  the  ac- 
count which  they  send  in  to  the.  proprietors  of  land 
for  the  payment  of  income  tax  ?— I fancy  that  the 
landowner  has  himself  to  satisfy  the  surveyors  in  cases 
where  the  rent  is  below  the  valuation,  and  that  other- 
wise the  valuation  would  be  assumed  to  be  the  proper 
figure  of  income  tax  assessment.  It  is  open  to  the 
owner  to  show  that,  as  a matter  of  fact,  his  rent  is 
below. 

736.  Then  it  comes  to  what  I said  a. moment  ago. 
Dp  not  they  apply  for  the  tax  on  the  valuation,  and  if 
the  owner  considers  he  has  a claim  to  have  it  reduced, 
he  makes  that  claim  ?— I should  not  think  it  would  be 
necessary  for  him  to  make  it  every  year;  in  the  first, 
instance,  he  must  make  a claim,  and  show  that  his  rent 

is  lower  than  the  valuation. 

737.  How  long  has  that  been  in  operation  ?— For 
about  1G  years  we  have  made  the  concession  of 
charging  income  tax  on  the  rent  as  the  landlord 
received  it.  I am  not  quite  sure  when  the  system 
began,  but  it  was  1881  or  1882. 


738.  And  now  it  appears  that  in  many  cases  the 

rent  is  below  the  valuation  ? — It  does;  not  in  the  19J^18M 
majority,  but  in  a certain  number  o&cases.  — — 

739.  Supposing  we  take  the  case  of  land  in  the  ■ 

owners’ hands,  has  not  he  to  pay  the  income  tax  on  andvalua- 
the  valuation  ? — Yes.  tl0n' 

740.  And  if  the  land  in  the  hands  of  tenants  has 
fallen  in  value,  does  it  not  appear  likely  that  the 
owner  in  such  cases  has  been  paying  on  too  high  an 
assessment? — I should  think  it  possible  that  there 
were  some  cases. 

741.  I think  you  stated  that  even  at  the  present 
day  notwithstanding  the  fall  in  the  value  of  land  in 
Ireland,  and  all  over  the  United  Kingdom,  still 
Ireland  has  still  an  advantage  in  this  mode  of  assess- 
ment of  the  income  tax  ? — That  is  the  opinion  of  all 
the  tax  officers  who  know  Ireland  best.  They  think 
that  even  in  the  case  of  land  the  number  of  instances 
in  which  the  valuation  is  below  the  rent,  arc-  still 
the  great  majority,  and  enormously  so  in  the  case  of 
houses.  But  it  is  not  denied  that,  especially  as 
regards  land,  there  are  many  Cases  in  which  the  rent 
is  below  the  valuation. 

742.  But  if  the  valuations  were  at  all  correct  in  the 
beginning,  is  it  not  the  fact  that  land  has  fallen  very 
much  in  value  within  the  last  30  years  ? — -Yes.  But 
one  contention  is  that  it  was  a very  low  valuation  in 
the  beginning,  as  compared  with  the  English.  It 
was  a.  net  and  not  a gross  valuation. 

743.  When  you  say  net  valuation,  was  there  any- 
thing deducted  except  the  local  rates  from  the  Irish 
valuation  ? — The  matter  is  a little  complicated.  As 
regards  houses,  the  Act  says  “ the  rent,  after' deducting 
“ the  cost  of  repairs  and  insurance  and  other  necessary 
“ expenses.”  As  regards  land,  the  valuation  was  based 
upon  the  price  of  certain  staple  articles  of  agriculture 
produced  at  the  time. 

744.  But  the  values  were  fixed  on  the  assumption 
that  it  was  the  full  rent  after  deducting  the  local 
rates  ? — That  is  not  at  all  clear.  The  words  of  the 
Act  are  not  at  all  clear  as  to  agricultural  land,  but  the 
fact  is  certain,  according  to  all  the  information  I can 
derive  from  those  of  my  officers  who  know  Ireland 
best,  that  for  many  years  the  valuation  was  very  much 
below  the  rent,  and  that  it  still  is  below  the  rent  in 
most  cases.  A large  number  of  figures  as  to  judicial 
rents  have  been  taken  Out,  and  these  judicial  rents, 
more  frequently  than  otherwise,  are  above  the  valua- 
tion, but  there  are  cases  in  which  they  are  below  it. 

745.  Can  you  tell  me  what  was  the  rate  of  income 
tax  for  these  years  which  you  have  given,  from  1889 
to  1893  ; was  it  a uniform  rate  all  the  time? — No,  it 
was  6 d.  in  1889-90,  6d.  in  1890-91,  6d.  in  1891-92, 

Qd.  in  1892-93,  but  it  was  7 d.  in  1893-4. 

746.  Then  during  the  whole  four  years  it  was  a 
uniform  rate  of  6 d.  ? — ’Yes,  we  have  not  got  the 
1893-94  figures  yet. 

747.  Have  you  remarked  that  according  to  these 
returns' the  income  tax  under  Schedules  A.  and  B.  in 
Ireland  has  fallen  considerably  between  1889-90  and 
1892-93,  whilst  the  receipts  in  England  have  con- 
siderably increased  ?— Yes,  but  these  are  net  receipts  ; 
we  have  not  for  some  years  been  getting  anything 
like  the  assessment  in  Ireland.  There  are  great 
arrears  in  the  income  tax  collection  in  Ireland. 

748.  How  are  those  arrears  allotted  ? In  these 
returns  you  put  down  the  actual  amount  collected  in 
each  year  ? — Yes. 

749.  And  if  you  collect  arrears  in  any  given  year 
they  will  appear  as  returns  for  that  year  ? — Yes,  it 
would  be  a complicated  matter  in  the  case  of  Irish 
Schedule  A.  income  tax  to  assign  it  to  the  year  to  which 
it  strictiy  belonged.,  because  many  of  the  owners  are 
very  much  in  arrears  in  the  payment,  of  the  tax. 

750.  With  regard  to  these  other  taxes,  land  tax,  Taxes  from 
house  tax,  and  railway  duties,  , have  you  ever  made  Julius Irc’ 
a calculation  as  to  the  probable  amount  which  would  exempt, 
be  collected  under  those  taxes  if  they  were  applied  to 
.Ireland  ?— No. 
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Mr.  A.  751.  I suppose  it  would  be  a very  inconsiderable 
Milner,  amount  ? — I cannot  imagine  any  basis  on  which  we 
is; July  1891.  could  apply  the  land  tax  to  Ireland. 

Taxes  from  7 52.  Put  aside  the  land  tax,  and  take  the  other  taxes, 
land  isIr°"  suc^  as  establishment  licences,  armorial  bearings,  and 
exempt.  30  on  ? — It  would  be  very  easy  to  calculate  how  much 
the  house  tax  would  bring  in;  it  would  not  be -any- 
thing very  large  certainly. 

1 Local  taxa-  753.  With  regard  to  the  local  taxation  revenue 
: revenue.  which  I see  in  these  returns,  is  that  collected  sepa- 
rately. It  is  contained  in  the  last  table  in  each  of 
these  returns.  Is  it  collected  separately  from  the 
other  duties  on  beer,  spirits,  and  so  on? — No,  they 
are  collected  together;  for  instance,  the  duty  on 
spirits  is  10s.  6d.,  of  which  6d.  a gallon  is  creditad  to 
the  local  taxation  and  10s.  to  the  Imperial  Exchequer ; 
they  are  credited  together  by  us. 

754.  Is  the  amount  collected  in  each  country 
applied  to  the  services  of  that  country  ? — Of  local 
taxation  revenue  ? 

755.  Yes? — I think  you  must  ask  the  Treasury 
about  the  distribution  of  the  revenue.  We  are  mainly 
concerned  with  the  collection. 

756.  (Mr.  Sexton .)  80,  11,  and  9,  are  the  propor- 
tions for  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  ? — That  is 
as  to  probate. 

757.  I shall  take  some  considerable  time  in  putting 
my  questions,  and,  if  convenient,  I will  postpone  my 
examination  until  a date  suitable  for  everybody. 
Perhaps  you  will  be  able  to  attend  again  ? — Yes. 

income  tax  757 a.  (The  Right.  Hon  The  O’ Conor  Don.)  With 

allowances.  regarci  to  those  allowances.  Under  Schedule  B.  in 
England,  under  the  present  Budget,  an  allowance  is 
to  be  made,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

758.  Will  you  explain  what  those  allowances  are  ? 
—It  is  sin  allowance  under  Schedule  A.  An  allowance 
has  been  made  from  the  assessment  on  lands  under 
Schedule  A.  of  one  eighth  of  the  amount  of  the  tax, 
and  from  the  assessment  on  houses,  of  one  sixth  of 
the  amount  of  the  tax.  This  is  supposed  to  repre- 
sent, roughly,  the  cost  of  repairs,  insurance,  and 
landlords’  outgoings,  speaking  generally. 

759.  Why  should  not  it  be  extended  to  Ireland  ? — 
It  has  been. extended  to  Ireland. 

760.  When? — It  is  extended  to  Ireland  in  the  Bill. 

761.  I thought  from  these  returns  it  was  exclusively 
confined  to  England?— No,  it.  is  extended  to  Ire- 
land. 

762.  Why  is  there  a . blank  then  in  the  return  as 
regards  Ireland  ? — I cannot  conceive  that  the  return 
can  be  affected  by  it  in  any  way. 

763.  There  is  an  estimate  here  in  this  return  ? — 
What  return  are  you  referring  to  ? 

764.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  The  explanation  is  that  the 
return  was  issued  at  a date  earlier  than  the  date  of 
the  Bill  ?— Yes  ; there  was  an  alteration  of  the  Bill 
in  committee,  which  brought  Ireland  in.  I did  not 
know  which  return  the  Right  Hon.  gentleman  was 
referring  to. 

765.  I understand  that  when  in  Ireland  the  valu- 
ation is  already  one  eighth  lower  in  the  case  of  land, 
and  one  sixth  in  the  case  of  houses,  of  the  rent,  no 
allowance  would  be  made  ? — Neither  in  England, 
Ireland,  or  Scotland,  is  any  allowance  made  in  such  a 
case. 

766.  But  when  it  approaches  to  one  eighth  or  one 
sixth  of  the  rent  the  whole  allowance  is  made  ? — • 

res. 

Stamps:  767.  (Sir  David  Barbour.)  In  the  case  of  certain 

duty, alioca-  sta™P.  revenue  there  is  an  adjustment  based  on 
mode  of  statistics  as  to  probate  duty,  I understand  ?— Yes. 

collection. 

Adjourned  to  Thursday, 


768.  I suppose  there  is  a good  deal  of  stamp  revenue  Jfr.  a. 

collected  on  documents  relating  to  property  abroad  ? Milner. 

Yes,  there  is.  ’ 19  July  ism. 

769.  That  would  be  chiefly  collected  in  London,  I stamps: 

fancy  ? — Yes.  Probate 

J duty,  allo- 

770.  And  the  probate  statistics  do  not  deal  with  modolof 'd 
property,  which  is  held  abroad ; I understood  you  to  collection, 
say  there  is  no  probate  duty  paid  on  such  property  ? 

—Not  on  property  that  is  technically  foreign,  but 
there  is  a great  deal  of  property  situated  abroad 
which,  because  it  is  registered  in  England,  or  trans- 
ferable by  delivery  of  bearer  bonds  in  England,  is 
subject  to  probate  duty  even  if  it  is  foreign.  But  if  in 
order  to  transfer  the  property  you  have  to  go  before 
some  foreign  court  or  to  perform  any  act  abroad,  that 
excludes  it  from  probate. 

771.  In  the  case  of  that  foreign  property  which  is 
transferable  here,  there  would  be  no  necessity  for 
re-sealing,  would  there,  in  Scotland  or  Ireland,  if  it 
was  registered  in  London  ? — No. 

772.  So  that  practically  the  probate  statistics  would 
not  refer  to  that  property? — Yes,  they  would;  all 
that  property  would  go  into  the  probate  statistics. 

773.  But  not  into  the  re-sealing  which  is  what  you 
base  the  adjustment  on  ?— Quite  so. 

774.  So  that  you  have  to  assume  that  that  property 
would  be  divided  between  the  three  countries  very 
much  as  the  property  is  divided  with  respect  to  which 
re-sealing  is  necessary  ? — I do  not  think  I quite  follow 
that. 

775.  You  say  that  in  case  of  probate  a certain 
amount  of  re-sealing  is  necessary  on  account  of  property 
held  in  other  portions  of  the  United  Kingdom  ?— f es, 
but  if  any  foreign  property  was  held  by  a domiciled 
Irishman  or  Scotchman  his  executor  would  take  out 
the  probate  in  Ireland  or  Scotland,  even  though  that 
foreign  property  was  registered  or  transferable  in 
England.  The  executor  would  pay  the  duty  on  that 
foreign  property  in  Ireland  or  Scotland,  and  get  the 
probate  re-sealed  in  England  if  necessary,  so  that  it 
all  comes  into  re-sealing  in  one  way  or  the  other. 

776.  As  regards  the  income  tax,  you  apply  the  Income  tax: 
same  sort  of  adjustment.  Do  you  think  it  is  fair  to  adiustmont- 
apply  that  to  certain  sections  of  the  income  tax  ? — Yes, 

we  apply  it  to  what  you  might  call  realised  personalty, 
because  it  is  only  to  realised  personalty  that  those 
probate  statistics  apply. 

777.  But  you  do  not  think  it  is  perfectly  accurate, 
do  you  . — After  all  it  is  only  approximate. 

778.  What  you  say  is,  having  made  the  adjustment 
the  figures  are  more  accurate  than  they  were  before  ? 

— Yes,  a great  deal  more  accurate. 

779.  And  I suppose  you  would  admit  that  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  three  kingdoms  are  united  and  that 
London  is  the  metropolis,  there  is  a certain  tendency 
for  revenue  which  might  fairly  be  attributed  to  the 

other  countries  to  be  collected  in  London  ? Yds,  but 

that  is  the  kind  of  tendency  which  these  corrections 
ai  *onten.ded  t0  counteract ; hut  there  is  that  tendency. 

780.  And  I suppose  you  would  admit  it  is  impos- 
sible to  make  perfectly  accurate  corrections  ? — Yes. 

781.  For  example,  take  pensions  paid  from  the 
revenues  of  India,  such  pensions  would  be  all  paid  in 
London,  wherever  the  pensioner  might  be  domiciled, 
and  the  income  tax  collected  here.  That  is  an 
example  of  the  correction  which  it  would  be  impossible 
to  work  out  and  carry  out  to  the  full  extent  ?— Yes, 
it  would  be. 

8th  November  1894. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  FINANCIAL  RELATIONS  BETWEEN  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND: 

THIRD  DAY. 

Thursday,  8th  November  1894. 

Commission  Room,  Westminster  Hall,  S.W. 

Present  : 


The  Right  Hon.  HUGH  C. 

Lord  Farrer. 

Lord  Welby. 

The  Right  Hon.  The  O’Conor  Don. 

Sir  Robert  Hamilton,  K.C.B. 

Sir  Thomas  Sutherland,  K.C.M.G.,  M.P. 

Sir  David  Barbour,  K.C.S.I. 

The  Hon.  Edward  Blake,  M.P. 


Mr.  a.  Mr.  A.  Milner  re-called 

Milner. 

8 NovT"i894.  782.  (Mr.  Sexton)  The  department  of  the  Inland 

Revenue  of  which  you  are  the  head  collects  about 

adjustment  three-fourths  of  the  entire  revenue  raised  from  taxes, 

0,1  does  it  not  ?— Yes,  about  three-fourths. 

783.  In  fact,  you  collect  the  whole  tax  revenue 
except  the  duties  on  Customs  ? — Yes. 

784.  Until  inquiry  was  instituted  in  1890  at  the 
instance  of  Mr.  Goschen,  in  all  questions  of  attributing 
revenue  to  any  of  the  three  countries  concerned,  the 
revenue  was  always  taken  as  collected,  was  it  not  ? 

Yes,  I think  so. 

785.  Up  to  1824  when  the  separate  systems  were 
abolished,  the  revenue  collected  in  each  country  did 
show,  I suppose,  what  you  would  call  the  true  revenue 
of  the  country  ? — Up  to  1817,  was  it  not  ? I am  not 
very  strong  on  the  early  history. 

786.  I think  the  separate  Boards  were  abolished 
about  1823,  were  they  not  ?— Yes,  I think  so. 

787.  From  that  time  up  to  1890  in  attributing 
revenue  to  England,  Ireland,  or  Scotland,  you  simply 
took  the  revenue  as  it  was  collected  in  each  country, 
did  you  not?— We  simply  regarded  collection.  We 
did  not  attempt  to  attribute  the  true  revenue  to  each 
country.  Of  course  we  were  aware  that  the  collection 
did  not  correspond  with  the  actual  amount  paid  by  the 
inhabitants  of  each  country,  but  we  took  no  notice 
of  that. 

788.  But  in  discussions  on  revenue,  the  revenue 
collected  was  usually  what  was  referred  to  as  the  basis 
of  discussion  ?— I should  think  so,  generally. 

789.  When  Mr.  Goschen  undertook  to  appoint  the 
Committee,  which  never  proceeded,  and  never  inquired, 
be  entered  into  communications  with  the  Treasury, 
and  the  Treasury  with  the  Departments,  and  I gather 
from  some  of  your  answers  that  the  methods  of  ad- 
justment pursued  in  the  financial  relations  papers  were 
founded  upon  the  terms  of  the  reference  by  the  House 
of  Commons  to  the  Committee  which  never  inquired  ? 

I am  not  auite  certain.  I was  not  either  at  the 

Treasury  or  at  the  Inland  Revenue,  or  even  in 
England  at,  the  time,  and  I am  not  quite  sure  whether 
he  preparation  of  the  financial  papers  in  the  first 
instance  was  founded  on  the  terms  of  that  reference. 

I could  not  speak  positively  about  it.  The  records  in 
our  department  of  official  communications  between 
the  Treasury  and  us  on  the  subject  can  hardly  be  said 
to  exist,  they  are  so  scanty,  but  of  course  I am  aware 
that  there  were  constant  communications  in  private 
letters,  and  verbally  between  the  Treasury  and  the 
Inland  Revenue  in  establishing  the  basis  on  which 
that  return  was  made.  It  was  a matter  of  very 
constant  discussion. 


S.  CHILDERS,  Chairman. 

Bertram  W.  Currie,  Esq. 

W.  A.  Hunter,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Charles  E.  Martin,  Esq. 

J.  E.  Redmond,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Thomas  Sexton,  Esq.,  M.P. 

G.  W.  Wolff,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Henry  F.  Slattery,  Esq. 

Sir.  B.  H.  Holland,  Secretary. 

and  further  examined.  miner 

790.  But  the  House  of  Commons  itself  gave  no  8N“189.(. 

instruction,  did  they  ?— Not  that  I am  aware  of.  — — 

791.  Nor  did  the  Government  as  such  ?— No.  a^'ustment 

792.  Any  rules  of  adjustment  which  you  have  of. 
applied  to  these  financial  relations  papers  were  either 
determined  between  the  Treasury  and  the  Departments 

or  evolved  by  the  Departments  for  their  own  guidance  ? 

— All  of  them  had  the  approval  of  the  Treasury,  cer- 
tainly; all  were  the  subject  of  discussion  with  the 
Treasury.  I remember  that  even  the  small  altera- 
tions which  I made  in  the  basis  of  the  Returns  were 
only  made  after  consultation  with  the  Treasury. 

793.  Those  small  alterations  referred,  I think,  to 
two  points,  did  they  not,  as  to  the  proportion  of 
general  stamp  duty  which  really  relates  to  personalty  ? 

Yes,  that  is  one  point,  and  the  other  is  as  to  the 

application  of  the  adjustment  derived  from  the  exami- 
nation of  the  probate  figures  to  the  income  tax 
assessments  under  Schedule  D.  We  extended  the 
application  a little,  but  these  are  very  small  matters. 

794.  The  part  of  the  income  from  trades  and 
professions  which  you  believe  to  be  interest  on  capital  ? 

— Yes,  that  is  so. 

795.  You  have  somewhat  dwelt  in  a part  of  your  Taxes  from 
evidence  upon  what  are,  in  fact,  certain  small  exemp-  ian(i  ;s 
tions  of  Ireland  from  taxation,  and  certain  advantages  exempt, 
which  you  conceive  Ireland  has  in  the  matter  of 
taxation  ? — Yes. 

796.  Did  you  intend  those  statements  to  refer 
simply  to  the  fact  that  these  differences  existed,  or  did 
you  intend  them  to  convey  any  view  that  upon  the 
whole  system  of  taxation,  considered  as  a whole, 

Ireland  enjoys  an  advantage  ? — Oh,  no  ; they  were 
particular  answers,  I think,  to  particular  questions. 

The  particular  question  I was  asked,  if  I remember 
rightly,  was  whether  there  were  any  taxes  imposed  in 
Great  Britain  which  were  not  imposed  in  Ireland. 

797.  And  you  were  giving  to  the  particular  question 
a particular  answer,  were  you  ? — Yes. 

798.  The  general  system  of  taxation  in  these 
countries  has  long  ago  become,  generally  speaking, 
what  the  Act  of  Legislative  Union  contemplated 
should  be  established  in  certain  contingencies ; that 
is,  it  is  an  indiscrimate  system.  It  is  a system  of 
equal  taxes  in  both  countries  upon  the  same  subjects 
of  taxation,  is  it  not?— Yes,  subject  to  the  limitation 
of  certain  taxes  to  particular  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

799.  Subject  to  what  I may  call  relatively  small 
exemptions,  but  the  great  scheme  of  taxation  is  one 
which  the  Act  of  Union  calls  indiscriminate ; that  is 
to  say,  it  levies  equal  taxes  upon  the  same  subjects  of 
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taxation  in  both  countries  whether  as  to  articles  of 
consumption,  property,  realty,  or  personalty,  or 
transactions  ? — Yes.  I must  once  more  make  a reser- 
vation. With  regard  to  the  tax  on  land,  although  it 
has  been  nominally  the  same,  you  know  I hold  that, 
owing  to  a different  system  of  valuation,  there  has  been 
really  a discrimination  in  favour  of  Ireland. 

800.  I am  speaking  now  generally  ; I shall  come  to 
that  presently.  Such  a system  of  taxation  rests,  does 
it  not,  on  the  assumption  of  equal  taxable  capacity  ? — 
I do  not  know  on  what  assumption  it  rests,  or 
rested. 

801.  At  any  rate,  being  indiscriminate  it  ignores 
any  difference  in  capacity,  if  any  exists,  between  the 
people  of  one  country  and  the  other,  does  it  not.  It 
assumes,  does  it  not,  that  the  people  of  one  country 
are  as  well  able  to  pay  as  the  people  of  the  other ; in 
fact  it  taxes  the  two  countries  as  if  they  were  one  ? — 
Yes,  it  taxes  the  two  countries  as  if  they  were  one. 

802.  As  you  have  spoken  of  particular  small 
exemptions  as  conferring  advantage,  which  might  be 
taken  to  mean  advantage  on  the  whole,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  inquire  whether  a system  of  equal  taxes 
upon  the  same  subjects  of  taxation  in  two  countries 
differently  circumstanced  may  not  operate  very  un- 
equally. Take  the  return  for  the  Financial  Paper, 
1892—93.  I do  not  think  we  have  yet  got  the  Paper 
for  1893—94,  though  many  months  have  elapsed  since 
the  financial  year  ended.  I am  referring  to  No.  334, 
Sir  John  Hibbert’s  Return.  May  I put  to  you  upon 
the  subject  of  the  operation  of  a system  of  equal  taxes 
upon  the  same  articles  a supposititious  case  which  I 
think  has  been  often  put  before : Suppose  France  and 
England  were  joined  in  a fiscal  union  subject  to  an 
indiscriminate  system  of  taxes,  France,  I think, 
drinks  much  more  coffee  and  England  more  tea  than 
coffee  ; suppose  there  were  a system  of  equal  taxes  on 
the  same  articles,  a heavy  tax  upon  coffee,  but  the  same 
in  both  countries,  and  a lighter  tax  upon  tea,  but  the 
same  in  both  countries,  the  effect,  of  course,  would  be 
that  France,  because  it  used  more  coffee  than  tea, 
would  bear  the  heavier  burden,  although  the  system  is 
nominally  equal  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

803.  That  makes  it  clear  that  a system  of  taxes 
nominally  equal  can  be  actually  oppressive  when  less 
care  is  taken  to  adjust  the  different  taxes  according  to 
the  degree  in  which  the  articles  are  consumed  ip  either 
country,  does  it  not  ? — It  may  be. 

804.  Will  you  kindly  direct  your  attention  to 
page  7 of  the  Return  to  which  I have  referred  and  to 
the  column  headed  “ Revenue  net  receipt  ” and  so  on. 
The  population  of  England  is,  I believe,  between  six 
and  seven  times  the  population  of  Ireland  ? — I think 
about  six  times,  but  I have  not  the  figures  before  me. 

805.  The  figures  last  Census  were  : Ireland, 
4,700,000;  England,  27,000,000.  If  you  look  at  the 
columns  headed  “ England  ” and  “ Ireland  ” respec- 
tively, under  the  head  of  “ Spirits,”  there  you  will  see, 
I think,  that  whilst  the  population  of  England  is 
between  six  and  seven  times  that  of  Ireland,  the  con- 
sumption of  spirits  in  England  is  between  four  and 
five  times  that  of  Ireland  ? — It  is. 

806.  The  consumption  per  head  is,  therefore,  con- 
siderably less  in  England  than  in  Ireland  ? — Yes. 

807.  Then  take  the  next  article,  “ Beer.”  You  see 
there  that  the  population  of  England  being  between 
six  and  seven  times  that  of  Ireland,  the  consumption 
of  beer  in  England  is  about  14  times  that  of  the 
consumption  in  Ireland  ? — It  is. 

808.  That  is  to  say,  proportionately  more  than 
double  ? — Yes. 

809.  Now  the  taxation  upon  a gallon  of  whiskey  at 
present  is  11s.,  is  it  not? — Yes,  10s.  6 d.  for  the 
Imperial  Exchequer  and  6d.  for  the  local  bodies. 

810.  Shall  we  take  the  Imperial  taxation  ? — Yes, 
10s.  6d. 

811.  That  is  the  taxation  upon  about  60  gallons  of 
beer,  is  it  not  ? — Yes,  upon  about  60  gallons. 

812.  Now  the  tax  on  spirits,  let  us  say,  represents 
from  two -thirds  to  three- fourths  of  the  selling  price  of 
the  article,  does  it  not  ?• — Yes,  quite  that.  I do  not 


mean  the  selling  retail  price,  but  the  selling  wholesale  Mr.  a. 
price.  Milner. 

813.  What  is  the  usual  price  of  a barrel  of  beer  of  8 Nov.  ism 
36  gallons  ? — I should  say  about  40s. 

814.  The  tax  on  that  is  6s.  3d.,  is  it  not  ? — 6s.  6d. 

815.  That  is  to  say,  that  whilst  the  tax  upon  spirits, 
which  is  the  article  more  generally  consumed  in  Ire- 
»nd,  is  equal  to  from  two-thirds  to  three-fourths  of 
the  price,  the  tax  upon  beer,  which  is  overwhelmingly 
the  article  of  consumption  in  England,  is  only  about  a 
sixth  of  the  price  ? — Yes,  about  a sixth. 

816.  The  article,  therefore,  more  commonly  con- 
sumed in  Ireland  is  leaned  upon  by  the  fiscal  system, 
and  the  article  very  commonly  consumed  in  England 
by  comparison  is  very  lightly  touched  ?— -I  should  not 
say  beer  was  lightly  touched ; I do  not  think  the 
brewers  would  agree  with  that.  It  may  be  com- 
paratively lightly  touched. 

817.  In  comparison  with  the  tax  and  the  prices  ? — 


818.  I have  also  seen  a comparison  of  the  amount 
of  alcohol  which  gave  out  the  same  results,  which 
shows  that  beer  is  taxed  five  times  as  lightly  as  spirits, 
having  relation  to  the  amount  of  alcohol  ? — I should 
think  that  was  an  over-statement,  but  I am  not  prepared 
to  say  without  examining  it. 

819.  If  the  taxation  upon  spirits  was  as  light  by  any 
test  of  comparison  you  choose  to  institute  as  the  taxation 
upon  beer,  or  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  taxation  upon 
beer  was  as  heavy  as  the  taxation  upon  spirits,  would 
not  there  be  such  an  alteration  in  the  figures  of  these 
two  columns  against  England  as  would  greatly  alter 
the  incidence  of  taxation  as  between  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  ? — Certainly. 

820.  So  we  see  that  under  a system  of  equal 
taxation  of  the  same  articles  there  may  be  an  arrange- 
ment pointed  to  heaviness  of  consumption  of  one 
article  in  one  country  and  to  lightness  in  another 
which  produces  unequal  effects  ? — Certainly.  I may 
be  permitted  to  say,  though  perhaps  it  is  not  strictly 
relevant  to  your  question,  in  order  that  it  may  not 
lead  to  misunderstanding,  that  you  might  reduce  the 
tax  on  spirits,  and  you  might  increase  the  tax  on  beer, 
but  to  increase  the  tax  on  beer  to  anything  like  the 
amount  of  the  tax  on  spirits  would  undoubtedly  kill 
the  beer  revenue  right  away. 

821.  Of  course  it  is  a question  of  degree  ? Yes. 

That  is,  of  course,  apart  from  the  particular  object  of 
your  inquiries.  But  I cannot  help  making  that 
reflection. 

822.  (Sir  David  Barbour.)  It  would  also  affect  the 
spirit  duty,  would  it  not  ?— Yes,  it  would  affect  both. 

823.  (Mr.  Wolff.)  If  you  increased  the  beer  duty 
you  would  probably  increase  your  revenue  from  the 
spirits  ?— I think  you  would. 

824.  (Sir  David  Barbour.)  And  perhaps  you  would 
not  increase  the  revenue  from  the  beer  ? — It  is  a 
question  of  degree,  of  course. 

825.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  Mr.  Wolff  suggests  that  any- 
thing  you  might  lose  on  the  taxation  of  beer  you 
would  gain  on  the  spirits  ? — You  would  gain  some- 
thing. 


826.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you . lightened  the  tax 
on  spirits  to  make  up  for  a proportion  of  the  tax  on 
beer,  that  would  not  destroy  the  consumption  of 
spirits,  would  it  ? — Certainly  not. 

827.  Which  seems  to  resist  heavy  increases  ?— The 
last  increase  does  not  seem  to  have  agreed  •with  it. 

828.  It  stood  a good  deal,  did  it  not?  That  was  Taxogfrom 
the  object  with  which  my  question  was  pointed,  to  which 
make  it  clear  that  under  a system  of  equal  taxes  upon 

the  same  subjects  of  taxation  in  two  countries,  it 
would  be  quite  possible  to  throw  the  whole  burden  of 
taxation  upon  one  of  the  countries,  and,  as  we  see,  it 
does  in  fact  work  out  some  considerable  inequality. 

That,  I think,  puts  into  the  foreground  the  three 
questions  as  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  at 
present,  and  I think  it  puts  in  true  perspective  in  the 
background  these  infinitely  smaller  questions  of 
exemption  and  advantage  to  which  reference  has  been 
made.  I should  be  thankful  if  you  would,  and 
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Mr.  a perhaps  you  now 'can  give  precisely  the  particulars  of 
Milner.  exemptions  and  advantages  to  which  you  referred 

8 Nov.  1894.  in  yoUr  -former  evidence  ? — I Wasasked  wheh  I was 
Taxesfrom  here  before  to  give  a list  of  the  amounts  of  the  taxes 
which  . which'  are  paid  in  England  and  Scotland  and  which 
exempt/3  are  not  paid  in  Ireland.  I think  a copy  of'  that  was 
sent  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Commission  some  time 
agO.  Perhaps  that  will  make  it  unnecessary  for  me 
to  go  into  the  details;  tlie  total  amounts  to  about 

4. 000. 000,.  a year. 

829.  I see  a small  item  here,  “ Patent  medicine 
duty,”  which  realised  213,000/.  in  the  year.  Is  there 
no  duty  paid  on  patent  medicines  in  Ireland  ? — Ho. 

830.  Who  pays  the  duty  in ' .England  ? — The 
vendors.  They  have  to  put  a stamp  on  the  bottle. 

831.  Hot  the  manufacturer  ? — I do.  not  quite  know. 
The  manufacturer  might  affix  the  stamp,  or  the 
vendor  might  affix  it;  all  we  do  is  to  insist  that  it 
shall  not  be  sold  without  the  stamp. 

832.  But  if  a man  in  Ireland,  buys  a bottle  of  patent 
medicine,  does  he  not  pay  for  the  stamp  just  as  if  he 
were  in  England?— No,  because  patent  medicine  sent 
out  from  England  to  be  sold  in  Ireland  is  not  charged; 
it' is  allowed  to  go  out  free  without  the  labels,  just  as 
if  it  went  to  a foreign  country. 

833.  The  total  of  the  taxes  levied  in  Great  Britain 
and  not  levied  in  Ireland  amounts,  as  you  say,  to 
about  4,000,000/.  a year.  Those  are  the  railway  duty, 
the  establishment  licences,  certain  stamps,  the  land 
tax,  and  the  inhabited  house  duty.  , Have  you  made 
any  calculation  as  to  what  would  be  the  yield  of  these 
taxes,  Or  of  corresponding  taxes,  if  they  were  'applied 
to  Ireland  ?- — I am  sorry  to  say  that  the  materials  do 
not  exist  for  making  a calculation  which  would  be 
worth  anything  at  all.  I can  make  a round  guess, 
but  I am  not  in  a position  to  do  more,1  and  it  Would 
take  a good  deal  of  time  and  investigation  to  get  at 
the  facts.  For  instance,  it  is  very  difficult  for  us  to 
know  how  many  male  servants  and  carriages  there  are 
in  Ireland ; it  would  be  a very  difficult  matter  indeed 
to  adjust  the  land  tax.  We  have  no  figures  enabling 
us  to  adjust  the  inhabited  house  duty. 

834.  You  may  guess,  may  you  not,  that  the  Inhabited 
House  Duty  beginning  at  houses  of  20/,  value,  would 
be  in  Ireland  trivial? — Between  30,000/. and  50,000/., 
I think  ; that  is  a very  large  margin ; but  I have  not 
the  materials  to  speak  definitely. 

835.  That  is  about  one- fortieth  of  the  British  yield  ? 
— -Yes,'  it  would  be  very  small. 

836.  Will  you  give  your  guess  on  the  corresponding 
duties  in  Ireland,  if  they  were  levied  ? — I should  say 
150,000/. 

837.  (Sir  David  Barbour.)  I see  Scotland  gives 
250,000/.  and  you  think  Ireland  would  give  consider- 
ably less? — Yes,  I think  Ireland  Would  give  con- 
siderably less. 

838.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  These  are  all  direct  taxes,  are 
they  not,  except  perhaps  the  railway  duty?— Yes,  I 
suppose  you  would  call  them  all  direct  taxes. 

839.  Now  the  direct  taxes, which  you  do  levy  in 
Ireland,  that  is  to  say  the  stamps  and  the  income  tax, 
do  yield  about  four  per  cent,  of  the  whole  revenue  of 
the  United  Kingdom  under  those  heads,  do  they  not? 
I see  here,  for  instance,  in  the  same  account,  1892-3, 
that  stamps  yield  609,000/.  against  a total  of 

13.788.000,  winch  is4'4  per  cent.? — Bight. 

840.  And  the  income  tax  yields  562,000/.  out  of 

13.439.000,  which  is  4/2  per  cent?; — Yes. 

841.  The  mean  between  the  two  would  be  4'3  ? — 
Yes. 

842.  If  you  apply  that  to  the  direct  taxes  here, 
which  are  not  levied  in  Ireland,  and  take  4 per  cent, 
on  4,103,000/.,  that  would  give  160,000,  would  it  not  ? 
— Yes. 

843.  Showing  that  your  guess  comes  extremely 
near  ? — I have  not  guessed  it  that  way,  but  still  I am 
glad  to  be  so  far  confirmed. 

844.  The  experience  of  direct  taxes  shows  that  you 
are  extremely  close  to  the  mark  ?— Yes,  I think  it  is  a 
fair  guess,  but  it  is  only  a guess. 


845.  Then  your  surmise,  backed1  by  the'  actual  Mr.  A. 
results  of  direct  taxation,  seems  to  gp  far  to  establish,  Milner. 
does  it  not,  that  the  difference  in  favour  of  Ireland,  by  a Nov.  lssi. 
reason  of  the  non-levy  Of  these  taxes  in  Upland,  Taxes  from 
amounts  to  perhaps  150,000/.  a year? — Yes.  1 X'uUsIre" 

846:  At  page  10  of  this  Beturn  it  is  shown  that  in  exempt, 
the  year  1892-3,  there  Was  levied  in  Great  Britain  and 
surrendered  forthe  purposes  of  local  taxation  under  the 
head  of  licences,  3,400,000/.  ? — Yes. 

847.  And  in  the  Same  year  there  was  collected  in 
Ireland,  under  the  head  of  licences  (page  6),  193,000/.? 

—Yes,  193,000/. 

848.  Which  was  not  surrendered  for  the  local  uses 
of  Ireland,  as  the  money  was  in  England  and  Scotland, 
but  was  appropriated  to  Imperial  expenses  ?— Yes. 

849.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  under  the  present 
arrangement,  Ireland,  under  the  head  of  licences,  is  a 
loser  to  the  extent  of  193,000/.  a year  ? — I think 
you  ought  to  take  the  whole  arrangements  for  local 
taxation  together. 

830;  I know  the  view  of  the  Government  Was,  When 
by  the  Acts  of  1888  and  1889  the  Imperial  licence 
revenue  was  in  England  and  Scotland  surrendered  to 
local  uses,  that  Ireland  was  entitled  to  afi  equivalent  ? 

— Well,  you  know  more  about  that  than  I do. 

'851.  At  any  rate,  the  arrangements  for  local  taxa- 
tion stand  by  themselves,  do  they  not? — Yes,  and 
must  be  judged  as  a whole. 

852.  But  the  licence  revenue  in  Great  Britain  is 
surrendered  to  local  Uses,  and  the  licence  revenue  in 
Ireland  is  not  ? — Yes,  there  is  a very  trifling  amount 
in  Great  Britain  which  still  goes  into  the  Imperial 
Exchequer. 

853.  And  as  against  the  sum  of  193,000/.  a year 
which,  if  an  equal  rule  were  established  would  be  Ireland, 
available  for  the  local  uses  of  Ireland,  the  contribution 

made  to  it  from  the  Exchequer  is  only  40,000/.  a year 
under  that  head,  leaving  a nett  loss  of  150,000/., 

Which  is  about  equal  to  the  gain  which  arises  froifi  the 
non-levy  of  these  taxes.  I think  I may  pass  from  what 
you  cail  the  exemptions.  Now  there  are  certain 
advantages  which  you  Skid  Ireland  enjoyed — -not 
exemptions,  but  advantages — and  one  of  them  has 
relation  to  Schedule  B of  the  income  tax;  that 
advantage,  however,  has  disappeared  this  year,  has  it 
hot?1— The  advantage  which  Ireland  used  to  derive 
along  with  Scotland  from  a different  rate  bf  taxation 
under  Schedule  B has  disappeared,  but  I am  not  sure 
that  it  would  be  correct  to  say  that  Ireland  has  no 
advantage  now  under  Schedule  B,  for  this  reason : 
that  the  exemptions  under  Schedule  B apply  to  a far 
greater  number  of  cases  in  Ireland.  Practically,  no 
farmer  is  taxed  at  all  under  Schedule  B unless  his  rent 
is  something  like  450/.  a year. 

854.  Where  are  you  speaking  of  now?— -Of  the 
whole  country;  this  is  common. 

855.  I fear  it,  interests  Irish  farmers  very  little 
then  ? — They  do  not  pay  under  Schedule  B,  and 
therefore  I think  Ireland  does  get  off  lightly  under 
Schedule  B.  I admit  it  is  a small  item. 

856.  The  whole  yield  in  Scotland  is  23,000,  and  in 
Ireland  19,000/.,  so  I think  it  may  be  left  ? — Yes. 

857.  You  hold  that  the  Irish  landowner  has  an 
important  advantage  under  Schedule  A,  I understand  ? 

— Yes,  an  important  advantage. 

858.  Do  you  say  an  important  advantage  ? — Yes,  an 
important  advantage  under  Schedule  A.  I do  not  say 
it  is  of  immense  importance  as  applying  to  the  whole 
set  of  figures ; but  as  far  as  Schedule  A is  concerned 
the  advantage  is  an  important  advantage,  and  has  been 
a very  important  advantage. 

859.  There  is  no  doubt  that  there  has  been  a very 
continuous  fall  in  land  values  in  these  countries  since 
1877,  is  there? — I should  say  since  1879. 

360-  1877  was  the  highest  year  in  England,  was  it 
not  ? — Yes,  it  was  the  highest,  but  the  steep  down 
grade  only  commenced  about  1880. 

861.  If  the  assessments  under  Schedule  A in 
Ireland  ever  conferred  an  advantage  upon  the  Irish 
landowner,  it  would  have  been,  I suppose,  before  that 
fall  in  values  began.  When  do  you  suppose  that  the 
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advantage  would  Lave  been  at  the  greatest  ? — I think 

'•  the  advantage  was  at  the  greatest  between  about  1866 

m.  and  1877. 

es  862.  In  1865  a Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  reported  on  subjects  cognate  to  those  which 
' now  engage  our  attention,  and  they  reported 
unanimously : “ With  regard  to  the  Income  Tax 
“ under  Schedule  A in  Ireland  it  has  not  been  proved 
“ to  the  Committee  that  the  Irish  taxpayer  enjoys  any 
“ important  advantage  in  consequence  of  the  tax  being, 
“ assessed  upon  the  net  Government  valuation  of  land 
“ and  houses  instead  of  upon  the  gross  rent  as  in  Great 
“ Britain  ” ? — That  was  in  1865. 

863.  It  was  ? — That  is  just  before  the  period  during 
which  I think  the  great  advantage  was  enjoyed. 

864.  How  do.  you  explain  that?— I think  there  has 
been  some  advantage  all  along,  but  it . has  been , 
greatest  in  the  period  to  which  I refer. 

s ; 865.  Perhaps  you  will  state  your  view  of  the 

f difference  which  exists  under  the  principle  of  assess- 
ment under  Schedule  A between  England  and  Ire- 
land ? — I think  I stated  it  before.  There  are  two 
great  differences.  In  the  first  place,  the  English  Act 
defines  “ annual  value”  in  a manner  which  makes  it 
practically  equivalent:  to  gross  value. 

866.  The  English  assessment,  as  I understand,  is 
upon  the  rent  actually  received,  less  the,  local  rates  ?— 
Ho,  not  less  the  local  rates.  The  rates  are  paid  by, the 
tenant,  you  see.  It  is  gross  rent. 

867.  And  if  the  landlord  pays  any  rates,  , he  may 
take  them  off,  may  he  not  ? — Yes. 

868.  Then  it  is  the  rent  less  the  rates  when  the 
rates  are  paid  by  the  landlord.  Now  in  Ireland  what 
is  the  practice? — The  net  annual  value  is.  taken 
irrespective  of  rent,  the  effect  of  that  being  that  the 
valuation  was  much  below  the  rent. 

869.  No  doubt,  but  the  rent  might  have  been  top 
high,  might  it  not? — But  that  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  present  question.  I say  in  England  we 
followed  the  rent,  in  Ireland  we  did  not,  we  went 
much  below.  That  is  quite  independent  of  whether 
the  rent  was  too  high ; it  may  have  been  too  high  in 
England  for  all  I know. 

870.  What  was  the  net  value  in  Ireland ; was  it  the 
rent  which  the  landlord  might  expect  to  receive  less, 
the  amount  of  the  outgoings  for  management  ?- — I 
would  not  speak  positively,  because  my  Department  has 
never  had  to  make  the  valuation  in  Ireland. 

871.  Just  so;  the  subject  is  very  obscure,  and  con- 
clusions upon  it  ought  to  be  cautiously  approached  ?— - 
Yes,  but  I am  quite  prepared  to  give  you  my  evidence 
for  what  I have  stated.  But  let  us  clear  up  first  this 
point  about  the  basis  of  the  valuation.  The  Irish 
Valuation  Act,  which  we  income-tax  authorities  do  not 
administer,  but  which  the  Irish  Valuation  Commis- 
sioners administer,  says  repeatedly  “ net  annual  value.” 
In  dealing  with  houses,  it  distinctly  says  the  basis  is  to 
be  the  tenant  doing  all  the  repairs. 

872.  Which  he  does  as  a matter  of  fact  ? — Yes,  I 
daresay.  Butin  England,  whether  the  tenant  does  the 
repairs  or  not,  the  house  is  valued  as  if  the  landlord 
did  them.  Therefore,  it  is  valued  higher  than  it  would 
be  in  Ireland.  I am  informed  that  jjthe  valuation  of 
houses  in  Ireland  is  almost  universally,  a low  one. 
As  regards  land,  the  valuation  has. remained  practically 
unchanged. 

873.  Land  has  remained  absolutely  unchanged,  has 
it  not  ?— I think  it  would  be  too  much  to  say  . abso- 
lutely unchanged  ; a little  land  may  have  been  brought 
into  cultivation,  but  in  the  main  the  valuation  has  not 
been  altered  on  land  since  1865. 

874.  ( The  O' Conor  Don.)  Before  you  go  further, 
you  spoke  of  land  being  brought  into  cultivation.  If 
land  had  been  brought  into  cultivation  that  had  not 
been  valued  before,  can  it  be  valued  now  in  Ireland  • 
can  there  be  any  change  whatsoever  made  in  the 
value  of  land  ? — 1 would  not  speak  positively.  Look- 
ing at  the  position  :in  England  in  the  year  1865,  the 
value  of  lands  was  46,000,000/.  In  the  year  1877  it 
was  52,000,000.  That  is  the  effect  of  a system  under 
Which  there  is  a regular  re- valuation.  As  compared 


with  that,  The  O’Conor  Don  tells  us  that  there  was  no 
change  at  all  in  the  valuation  of  land  in  Ireland. 
Yet  the  increase  in  value  between  1866  and  1879  was  a 
general  increase. 

875.  {Mr.  Sexton.)  You  have  touched  the  zenith  ' 

year  in  England,  .1877 .? — Yes.  I 

876.  .Since  1877  the  value  of  land  in  England,  which 
in  that  year  was  52,000,000/.,  has  fallen  in  1893  to 

41.000. 000/.,  has  it  not  ? — Yes,  it  has. 

877.  And  that  reduction  is  founded,  as  I understand, 
upon  permanent  reductions  of  rent  and  not  at  all  on 
temporary  abatements  ? — Yes. 

878.  So  that  probably  that  11,000,000/.  does  not 
at  all  measure  the  full  value,  because,  all  the  temporary 
abatements  are  outside  the  11,000,000/.  ? — They  are. 

879.  Is  not  that  an  extraordinarily  striking  proof  of 
the  recent  fall  in  land  values;  looking  to  Ireland 
in  the  year  1877,  which  was  your  zenith  year  in 
England,  the  value  of  land  was  10,000,000/.  almost 
exactly  ? — Yes. 

880.  And  last  year  it  was  9,97 3,000/.  ?— Yes. 

881.  There  it  is  stereotyped  ? — Yes. 

882.  Now  if  there  were  in  Ireland,  as  there  is  in 
England,  a system  of  periodical  revision  every;  five 
years  instead  of  a stereotyped,  antique  valuation,  is  it 
not  evident  that,  the  same  fresh  .causes  arising  since 
1877,  which  brought  down  the,  assessment  from 

52.000. 000/.  to  41,000,000/.  in  England,  would  also 
strike  at  least  one-fourth  off  the  total  valuation  in 
Ireland? — I think  that  is  very  likely, but  I am  equally 
convinced  that  the  valuation  in  Ireland,  if  we  had  had 
the  English  system,  would  in  1877  not  have  been 

10.000. 000/.  but  something  very  much  higher.  Sir 
Iiichard  Griffith,  in  1871,  estimated  that  a re- valuation 
then  would  have  added  30  per  cent,  all  round;  and 
Mr.  Ball  Greene,  in  1876,  estimated  that  a re-valua- 
tion would  have. added  33  percent,  allround.  I agree 
with  Mr.  Sexton  that  there  would  have  been  a great 
fall  since  1880  in  the  Irish  valuation,  but , it  would 
have  been  a i fail,  in  my  opinion,  from  a figure  vastly 
higher  than  this  stereotyped  valuation  to  a figure  about 
equal  to  that  valuation. 

883.  Are  you  aware  that  in  1886  Mr.  Giffen,  who 
was  a somewhat  competent  inquirer,  wrote  an  article 
in  the  “ Nineteenth  Century,”  in  which  he  said  that 
Ireland,  as  compared  with  England,  is  strictly  valued, 
and  is  over  valued  ? — I do  not  recollect  Mr.  Giffen 
saying  that,  but  it  would  not  alter  my  opinion,  l am 
afraid. 

884.  Nor  would  the  opinion  of  the  Select  Committee, 
you  say  ? — The  opinion  of  the  Select  Committee  does 
not  affect  me,  because  that  dealt  with  the  earlier 
period. 

885.  {The  O' Conor  Don.)  Do  you  agree  with  the 
Select  Committee  as  regards  that  earlier  period  ? — I 
am  inclined  to  think  (of  course  I say  this  with  great 
reserve)  that  the  valuation  was  always  low  for  land  in 
Ireland.;  but  where  I think  Ireland  got  the  great 
advantage  under  Schedule  A was  about  those,  15 
years  from  1865  to  1880,.  and  since  them  it  has  had 
an  advantage,  but  a constantly  declining  advantage, 
and  to-day  under  “ Land  ” I should  think  the  advantage 
was  very  slight,  if  any;  under  “Houses”  I believe  it 
still,  to  be  very  considerable. 

886.  If  the  Irish  valuation  was  deliberately  designed 
to  fix  the  level  of  value  much  lower  than  in  England, 
that  must  have  been  as  apparent  in  1864,  when  the 
Select  Committee  inquired,  as  at  any  other  time,  must 
it  not ; the  valuation  had  then  been  just  completed, 
you  know  ? — There  are  two  points  to  be  kept  quite 
distinct:  one  is  the  point  whether  the  basis  has  not 
always  been  lower  in  Ireland  than  in  England ; and 
the  other  is  tile  point  whether  Ireland  has  not  gained 
greatly  by  not  having  re-assessments.  The  first  is  a 
matter  on  which  I have  my  opinion.  I think  Ireland 
always  has  had  an  advantage,  but  I do  not  insist  on 
it.  But.  what  is  clear  to  me  is  that  Ireland  did  gain 
greatly  by  not  having  those  re-assessments,  i 

887.  That  is  during  the  period  of  crescendo,  of 
ascending  value  ?— Yes.  The  fact  is  that  to-day,  after 
all  this  fall,  taking  the  judicial  rents  all  round,  they 
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Mr.  A.  are  rather  above  the  valuation  as  it  has  always 

Milner.  ex;sted  ; then  how  much  must  the  rent  have  been 

8 Nov.  ism.  above  the  valuation  before  any  of  those  reductions 
Xnoo^Ttai:  took  place? 

assessment  888.  No  doubt  the  rents  were,  as  a rule,  con- 
and  vataa-  g^erably  above  the  valuation,  but  I should  be  rather 
disposed  to  warn  you  against  taking  the  level  of  the 
rents  in  Ireland,  that  is,  until  the  courts  began  to  have 
any  control  of  them,  as  any  test  of  the  equity  of  the 
valuation  ? — I am  not  saying  that  at  all.  I am  only 
saying  that  if  in  England  the  rent  of  a piece  of  land 
had  gone,  up  between  1865  and  1880,  50||  the  landlord 
would  have  been  assessed  on  those  50 /.  extra,  whether 
he  had  a right  to  them  or  not ; that  is  the  basis  of  the 
English  valuation.  It  is  admitted  that  when  rent 
went  up  to  an  equivalent  degree  in  Ireland  it  did  not 
affect  the  valuation  at  all.  Here  we  have  judicial 
rents  fixed  on  a large  number  of  properties,  now 
amounting  to  rather  more  than  the  valuation  which 
has  existed  all  along. 

889.  When  you  say  “ rather  more,”  do  I understand 
you  to  say  that  in  all  the  cases  in  which,  there  are 
judicial  rents,  that  is  to  say  in  the  case  of  six  millions 
of  rental  in  Ireland,  the  judicial  rents  and  the  valua- 
tion do  not  approach  each  other  ?— The  judicial  rent 
is  near  the  valuation,  but  on  the  average  it  is  above, 
though  only  a little  above  it. 

890.  I suppose  you  are  aware  that  the  valuation 
was  very  unequal  ? — Very  unequal. 

891.  And  whilst  the  counties  valued  in  the  earlier 
years,  when  the  country  was  depressed  and  local  rates 
were  high,  were  valued  rather  low,  the  counties  valued 
in  the  later  years  were  valued  relatively  high  ; so  that 
it  is  hard  to  put  a general  application  with  regard  to 
it  ? — The  average  is  very  clear.  For  instance,  may  I 
just  give  you  these  figures.  They  are  the  figures  of 
all  the  lands  on  which  judicial  rents  have  been  fixed 
up  to  date : “ Former  rent,  5,975,000 /. ; judicial  rent, 

“ 4,733,000/. ; valuation,  4,661,000/.” 

892.  That  shows,  at  any  rate,  that  with  regard  to 
about  one-half,  I should  think,  or  approximating  to 
one-half,  of  the  value  of  Irish  lands,  there  is  now  no 
particular  advantage,  at  any  rate  in  being  valued  upon 
the  valuation.  You  might  as  well,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  English  landlord,  be  valued  on  the  rent,  might 
you  not? — Even  now  the  Irishman  has  an  advantage. 
If  the  rent  is  below  the  valuation  he  is  charged  on  the 
rent,  and  if  the  valuation  is  below  the  rent  he  pays  on 
the  valuation 

893.  But  I am  pointing  out  to  you,  with  regard  to 
what  was  a sum  of  6,000,000/.  of  rent,  that  it  matters 
nothing  to  the  Irish  landlord  now,  at  any  rate  since 
these  courts  came  into  operation,  whether  or  not  he  is 
valued  on  the  rent  or  the  valuation,  because  they  are 
pretty  much  the  same? — It  does  matter.  He  has 
an  advantage  still  in  being  assessed  on  the  valuation, 
because  where  the  valuation  is  below  the  rent  he  gets 
the  advantage  of  it,  and  where  the  rent  is  below  the 
valuation  he  gets  back  the  difference. 

894.  But  does  it  not  approach  the  vanishing  point 
nearly  where  the  rent  and  the  valuation  are  so  close  to 
each  other  ? — Ho,  it  does  not,  because  in  this  total  the 
inequalities  balance  one  another ; but  in  the  practical 
working  of  the  Act,  as  I point  out,  they  do  not, 
because  where  the  rent  is  above  the  valuation  it  is  of 
no  benefit  to  the  Revenue,  and  where  the  rent  is  below 
the  valuation  the  landlord  has  the  privilege  of  paying 
only  on  the  rent.  Therefore  these  figures  do  not 
represent  the  advantage  which  even  now  the  Irish 
landlord  gets  under  this  system. 

895.  The  whole  question  hinges  upon  a matter 
difficult  to  decide,  and  that  is,  how  far  the  original 
valuation  differed  from  what  would  be  the  rent  of 
such  land  in  England  ? — That  is  a question  open  to 
dispute.  What  it  seems  to  me  is  not  open  to  dispute 
in  the  face  of  the  figures  is,  that  in  the  interval 
between  the  original  valuation  and  to-day  there  was  a 
considerable  period  during  which,  as  compared  with 
England,  Ireland  benefited  at  least  20  or  30  per  cent, 
on  the  Schedule  A valuation,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
there  was  no  re-assessment.  May  I point  out  to  you 


that  the  former  rent  ot  b,uuu,uwf.,  wn-cn  we  were  mr  *. 
speaking  of,  must  infallibly,  if  it  had  been  English  — 
land,  have  got  into  our  income  tax  assessment.  We  8 Not.  i89t. 
do  assess  on  the  rent  in  England,  but  in  the  case  of  Irish  income  tax 
land  the  increase  never  got  into  the  assessment,  which 
remained  at  4,000,000/.  odd.  tion. 

896.  {Mr.  Martin .)  I apprehend,  when  you  say 
that  Ireland  benefited  during  fbis  period  by  the  lower 
valuation  of  the  land,  that  you  refer  to  your  Departs 
ment  alone,  not  to  the  equity  of  the  case ; that  is,  if 
the  land  in  Ireland  were  too  highly  rented,  your 
argument,  looking  at  it  from  an  equity  point  of  view, 
would  not  hold  good,  would  it  ? — I do  not  think  I 
quiie  follow  that. 

897.  In  other  words,  if  the  land  were-  rented  33 
per  cent,  too  high,  then  your  Department  would  have 
had  no  right  to  levy  the  extra  taxes  on  that  extra 
valuation  ? — Of  course,  all  we  look  at  is  this  : certain 
people  in  Ireland  put  6,000,000/.  into  their  pockets 
and  pay  income  tax  on  4,000,000/.  I call  that  an 
advantage  to  them  as  compared  with  people  in 
England  who  put  6,000,000/.  into  their  pockets  and 
pay  income  tax  on  all  of  it. 

898.  {Sir  David  Barbour.)  When  you  say  Ireland 
benefits  by  this,  you  mean  a certain  class  of  the  Irish 
people,  of  course  ? — A certain  class,  of  course. 

899.  And  some  of  those  Irish  landlords  might  be 
Englishmen,  I suppose  ? — Quite  so. 

900.  If  they  were  absentee  landlords  Ireland,  as  a 
whole,  would  not  benefit  in  any  way,  would  it? — 

No. 

901.  {Mr.  Sexton .)  We  are  discussing  the  question 
of  the  landowner— the  Irish  landowner  and  English 
landowner? — I am  discussing  the  question  of  the 
assessment  of  land.  It  does  not  concern  me  whom  the 
land  belongs  to,  or  whether  it  is  held  in  small  or  large 
holdings.  I am  talking  now  simply  of  the  question 
whether  Irish  land  has  not  been  undervalued  for 
income  tax. 

902.  We  are  discussing  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  the  particular  class  of  persons  who  paid  income 
tax  in  Ireland  under  Schedule  A.  were  better  treated 
than  the  corresponding  class  in  England  ? — No,  I am 
discussing  the  question  whether  the  State  got  the 
same  share  from  the  yield  of  Irish  land  that  it  did 
from  the  yield  of  English  land,  and  I say  that  it  did 
not. 

903.  If  we  were  discussing  the  question  of  the 
general  benefit,  of  course  it  might  be  pointed  out  that 
the  valuation  in  Ireland  included  houses  and  other 
improvements  made  by  the  tenant,  not  by  the  land- 
lord, which  would  not  be  made  by  any  tenant  in 
Great  Britain,  and  that  the  assessment  in  Ireland, 
so  far  from  being  a proof  of  taxable  capacity,  might 
be  taken  as  a proof  of  poverty.  But  these  questions 
are  apart ; we  are  now  on  the  relations  between  the 
State  and  the  particular  class  of  persons  who  pay  a 
particular  kind  of  tax  in  Ireland  and  in  England  ? — 

No,  I am  looking  at  the  relations  between  the  State 
and  a particular  kind  of  property.  In  this  question 
of  assessment  it  does  not  interest  me  at  all,  from  my 
point  of  view,  who  the  owners  are.  There  is  so  much 
value  from  which  I want  to  get  my  tax,  so  much 
annual  income,  and  I say  there  is  an  annual  income  in 
Ireland  of  6,000,000/.  from  which  I only  get  the  same 
tax  as  I should  in  England  from  a much  lower  amount. 

904.  Whatever  conclusion  one  may  come  to  about 
the  valuation,  I think  your  case  from  your  point  ot 
view  is  sufficiently  made  out  when  you  are  able  to 
show  that  the  rent  is  higher.  You  say  that  if  that 
land  had  been  in  England  a man  would  have  paid  on 
the  rent,  but  being  in  Ireland  he  did  not  pay  on  the 
rent  but  on  a lower  thing,  the  valuation ; is  not  that 
so  ? — Yes. 

905.  And  you  really  do  not  claim  to  come  to  a 
conclusion,  do  you,  whether  the  valuation  was  too 
low  or  too  high,  but  what  you  say  is,  it  is  lower  than 
the  rent,  and  if  he  had  been  an  English  landlord  the 
tax  would  have  been  paid  on  the  rent? — Yes. 

906.  That  really  involves  no  conclusion  as  to  the 
justice  of  the  valuation.  No  doubt,  if  in  those 
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miner  crescendo  years  when  valuations  were  going  up,  from 
— 1865  to  1877,  there  had  been  fresh  valuations  in 

8 Nov.  1894.  jre]an(j  conducted  by  the  same  persons  and  on  the 
Income  tax : same  principles  as  the  original  valuation,  there  might 
andvaS-6  have  been  some  increase.  It  is  equally  evident,  I 
turn.  think,  is  it  not,  that  the  fail  from  1877  to  1893  has 
been  far  greater  than  the  ascent  in  these  previous 
years  to  which  we  have  referred,  and  if  there  had 
been  a periodical  revision  between  1877  and  the 
present  time  in  Ireland,  the  10,000,000,  or  whatever 
the  valuation  was,  would  have  gone  down  unquestion- 
ably by  much  more  than  one-fourth  if,  not  only  the 
permanent  reductions,  but  the  temporary  abatements* 
which  were  so  chronic  as  to  he  permanent  in  their 
nature,  were  taken  into  account  ? — I beg  your  pardon. 
The  temporary  abatements  would  not  affect  the  gross 
assessment  either  in  Ireland  or  in  England.  Any 
relief  afforded  for  temporary  abatements  is  given  by 
a repayment  without  altering  the  gross  assessment. 

907.  At  any  rate,  upon  the  fall  in  value  simply,  the 
Irish  valuation  would  have  been  immensely  reduced, 
would  it  not  ? — It  would  have  been  immensely 
reduced  from  the  highest  point ; hut  my  contention  is 
that  it  is  proved  that  it  would  not  have  been  reduced 
below  the  present  figure. 

909.  You  suggest  that,  but  the  whole  question  is 
this,  whether  the  increase  in  the  valuation  in  years  of 
increasing  values  was  so  much  less  than  the  decrease 
in  the  sixteen  years  of  falling  values,  that  the  net 
valuation  at  the  end  of  it  all  might  not  be  considerably 
less  than  now  ? — I do  not  see  how  the  valuation  could 
be  less  than  now  in  the  face  of  the  facts  about  the 
judicial  rents.  No  valuer  who  had  got  the  principles 
of  English  valuation  in  his  mind  could  possibly  put 
the  valuation  below  the  judicial  rent,  and  it  still  is 
below  it. 

909.  The  valuation  is  still  below  it,  is  it  ? — Yes,  it 
is  still  below.  I quite  agree  that  if  you  had  had  the 
English  system  in  Ireland  there  would  have  been  an 
enormous  fall  in  the  valuation  of  land  in  the  past 
fifteen  years,  only  it  would  have  been  from  a much 
higher  figure  than  that  which  you  actually  see  for  the 
years  1879  and  1880. 

910.  The  summing-up  of  it  is,  is  it  not,  that  the 
rent  in  Ireland  is  higher  than  than  the  valuation,  that 
if  the  Irish  landlord  were  an  English  landlord  he 
would  have  to  pay  upon  that  rent,  but  as  he  has  the 
option  of  paying  on  the  valuation,  he  is  better  off 
than  the  English  landlord ; but  whether  the  rent  is 
higher  or  lower,  you  are  not  in  a position  to  say,  are 
you  ? — It  is  a question  of  rent,  is  it  not  ? For 
instance,  the  English  landlord  may  be  content  with  a 
lower  rent  than  the  Irish  landlord,  and  many  people 
contend  that  the  proportion  of  profit  which  the 
English  landlord  receives  is  lower  than  that  received 
by  the  Irish  landlord  ? — May  I ask  you  a question  ? 

911.  Certainly. — You  think  that  the  value  of  land 
has  fallen  in  Ireland  since  1880  ? 

912.  Unquestionably,  in  all  these  countries  it  has. 
— .There  has  been  a very  great  fall  in  all  these 
countries  ? 

913.  Yes,  a very  continuous  and  heavy  fall. — 
Then  in  that  case  a rent  fixed  on  the  principles  on 
which  the  judicial  rent  is  now  fixed  would  have  been 
higher  than  the  present  judicial  rent,  and  therefore 
it  would  have  been  much  higher  than  the  present 
valuation. 

914.  ( Lord  Farrer.)  In  the  case  of  temporary 
abatements  of  rent  in  England,  of  which  there  have 
been  so  many,  do  you  still  get  income-tax  upon  the 
full  rent  without  taking  into  consideration  the 
abatement  ? — No.  We  should  repay  the  landlord  the 
tax  on  the  rent  abated,  but  it  would  not  affect  the 
figures  which  you  see  in  this  table,  which  are  figures 
of  gross  assessment. 

915.  (Mr.  Wolff.)  But  still  the  landlord  gets  hack 
the  proportion  of  tax,  does  he  not  ? — Yes,  he  gets  it 
back  in  England. 

916.  Not  in  Ireland? — Yes;  in  fact  he  never  pays 
now  in  Ireland  except  on  what  he  actually  gets. 
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917.  He  pays  on  the  valuation,  does  he  not  ? — No,  mi'nA' 

he  pays  on  the  rent,  where  it  is  below  the  valuation ; — " 

and  if  he  does  not  get  the  rent  he  does  not  pay  at  all.  8 Nov-  13il<- 

918.  I presume  that  is  the  same  in  England,  is  it  Income  tax: 
not  ? — That  would  he  so  if  he  got  no  rent  at  all.  But  "nTvaUm- 
he  has  not  the  same  option  as  in  Ireland  of  paying  tion- 
either  on  the  valuation  or  on  the  rent. 

919.  (Mr.  Blake.)  Let  me  ask  you  whether  you 
have  any  figures  which  will  show  from  year  to  year 
the  additional  amount  of  fall  in  value  of  land 
occasioned  by  these  temporary  abatements? — They 
might  be  worked  out,  I think. 

• 920.  That  would  add  very  seriously  probably  to  the 
total  fall  in  the  value  of  land  in  each  country,  would 
it  not  ? — It  would. 

921.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  If  you  can  show  for  the  year 
1877  how  much  of  the  52,000,0001.  assessment  was 
represented  by  further  remissions  granted  and  tem- 
porary abatements,  and  then  were  to  apply  the  same 
principle  to  the  year  1893,  we  should  really  see  what 
the  actual  fall  in  the  value  of  land  as  tested  by  rent 
has  been  in  England  at  that  time,  should  we  not  ? — 

Yes,  we  could  do  that. 

922.  It  is  manifestly  much  heavier  than  appears  ? — 

What  we  could  give  you  would  be  the  actual  net 
receipt  from  Schedule  A,  in  the  two  years  in  England 
after  the  re-payments  had  been  made. 

923.  Which,  multiplied  by  the  tax,  would  give  the 
assessment  ? — Yes. 

924.  And  that  no  doubt  would  show  a considerably 
heavier  fall  in  value  than  appears  by  this  assessment. 

I mean  that  the  remissions  under  the  head  of  tem- 
porary abatement  were  much  heavier  in  the  year 
1893  than  they  were  in  1877,  a prosperous  year  ? — 

Yes.  If  we  were  to  look  at  the  net  receipts  from 
Schedule  A.  both  in  England  and  Ireland,  they 
would  show  something  very  much  less  than  the 
tax  on  the  gross  assessment — in  Ireland  even  more 
so  than  in  England.  I have  got  some  figures  here  on 
that  point,  but  they  are  only  for  one  or  two  years. 

925.  (Chairman.)  For  how  many  years  can  you 
put  in  such  a return  ? — I have  the  last  three  or  four 
years  worked  out  now. 

926.  Could  you  make  a return  from  the  common 
point'  of  1877  or  1879? — I do  not  know  if  we  could. 

I am  not  quite  sure  how  far  we  can  go  back,  but 
would  it  do  if  we  could  get  some  specimen  years 
further  back  instead  of  trying  to  carry  it  through  the 
whole  period  ? 

927.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  If  you  want  to  judge  the  com- 
plete swing  of  a pendulum  you  must  take  the  beginning 
and  the  end — 1877  and  1893  or  1894  ? — I will  try 
and  do  it,  but  I cannot  promise.  There  is  one  point 
which  the  Accountant-General  of  the  Inland  Revenue 
calls  my  attention  to,  and  that  is,  that  unfortunately 
we  must  take  land  and  houses  together,  because  our 
accounts  would  not  show  the  repayments  on  different 
parts  of  Schedule  A.,  but  only  on  Schedule  A.  as  a 
whole. 

928.  That  would  make  it,  I think,  practically  use- 
less, because  the  valuation  of  houses,  which  in  Ireland 
is  stereotyped,  is  in  England  extremely  buoyant  and 
hounding  ? — Quite  so. 

929.  For  instance,  the  valuation  of  houses  which 
in  1877  in  England  was  90,000,000,  is  now  over 
127,000,000  ?— Yes. 

930.  ( The  O’ Conor  Don.)  Is  there  much  repay- 
ment under  the  head  of  “ Houses  ” ? — A good  deal  is 
given  up  by  Schedule  of  Discharge. 

931.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  Can  you  endeavour  to  confine 
it  to  “ land  ” and  “ houses  ” connected  with  the 
working  of  land  ? — I will  see  what  I can  do,  but 
I am  afraid  I can  give  no  promise. 

932.  How  would  the  same  thing  work  out  in  Ire- 
land?— My  impression  is  that  it  would  reduce  the 
Irish  assessment  more  than  the  English.  I mean  to 
say  that  the  loss  through  non-payment  of  rent  and 
arrears,  and  one  thing  and  another,  is  heavier  in 
Ireland  than  it  is  in  England. 

933.  (The  O’  Conor  Don.)  Could  you  make  such  a 
return  under  Schedule  B. ; would  that  give  you  the 
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Mr. A.  amount  of  the  reduction?  — Tes,  but i it  would  be 

Milner,  hopelessly  misleading  under  Schedule  B.,  because  ot 
8 Nov.  1894.  the  enormous  number  of  total  exemptions.  You  see 
rncomcTax : Schedule  B.  only  affects  a farmer  of  a certain  class  ; 
assessment ' jt  only  affects  an  infinitesimal  part  of  the  farmers  in 

and  valua-  Jjeland 

tl0n’  934.  i Chairman .)  It  is  the  wish,  I think,  of  the 

Commission  that  you  should  give  us  the  abatements 
on  land  distinct  from  houses?— I will  see  what  I 
can  do.  . ; : . 

935.  And  approximately  at  the  worst  period? 


936.  (The  O’ Conor  Don.)  As  far  as  Schedule  B. 
is  concerned,  that  under  Schedule  B.  is  a certain 
proportion  of  the  tax  under  Schedule  A.,  is  it  not  .— 
Yes,  of  the  gross  assessment. 

937.  If  you  lower  the  gross  assessment  under 
Schedule  A.,  do  you  not  lower  the  assessment  under 
Schedule  B.  ?— Certainly. 

938.  Do  you  lower  it  in  the  case  of  a temporary 
abatement  as  well  as  in  that  of  a permanent  one  ■•'—No, 
you  lower  neither  A.  nor  B.in  a temporary  abatement. 

939.  You  repay  to  the  landlord  the  excess  ?— Or, 

in  the  case  of  Ireland,  we  never  get  it.  This  is  the 
difference  in  the  systems : in  England  the  tenant  pays 
the  income  tax,  and  he  deducts  it  from  his  rent;  m 
Ireland  the  landlord  pays  the  income  tax.  Under 
the  system  at  present  in  force  the  Irish  landlord 
does  not  pay  the  income  tax  when  he  does  not  get 
the  rent ; whereas  in  England  when  he  does  not  get 
the  rent  as  somebody  else  has  paid  the  income  tax,  the 
landlord  must  seek  repayment.  , 

940.  But  that  has  been  in  force  in  Ireland  only 
during  the  last  few  years,  has  it  not  ? — Since  18.81. 

941.  Supposing,  recurring  again  to  Schedule  B., 
that  the  temporary  abatement  is  made  to  a tenant,  does 
he  pay  the  income  tax  on  the  gross  rent  all  the  same  . 
Is  any  abatement  given  under  Schedule  B.  Income 
Tax,  in  consequence  of  the  temporary  abatement  he 
received  from  the  landlord  ? — No. 

942.  But  if  the  abatement  is  a permanent  one  he 
receives  an  abatement  on  the  tax  ? — Yes. 

943.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  Passing  to  the  return  of  income 
tax,  I wish  to  ask  one  or  two  questions  with  the  view 
of  showing  the  stationary  condition  of  Ireland  in  con- 
trast with  the  progressive  state  of  England,  and  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  an  equal  system  is  considered  to 
be  suitable.  In  the  year  1862  if  you  look  at  the  Irish 
return  papers  you  will  see  that  the  total  assessment  of 
Ireland  under  these  heads  was  something  over 


13,000,000/.  ?— Yes. 

944.  And  of  that  it  appears  that  12,000,000/.  were 
from  land  and  houses  ? — Yes. 

945.  Leaving  only  1,000,000/.  for  the  others?— 


946  In  1893,  after  30  years,  the  assessment  had 
advanced  only  from  13,000,000/.  to  15,000,000/.,  of 
which  13,500,000/.  were  land  and  houses  ? — Yes. 

947.  Leaving  only  between  1,000,000/.  and 
2 000,000/.  for  the  rest? — Yes;  but  the  other  heads 
have  nearly  doubled,  have  they  not.  They  have 
increased  80  per  cent.,  I should  think. 

948.  Now,  in  the  same  year,  1862,  the  English  assess- 
ment, by  comparison  with  the  Irish  of  13,000,000/., 
was  120,000,000/.;  that  is  about  nine  times  the  Irish, 


is  it  not r — res. 

949.  Of  which  97,000,000/.  was  land  and  houses, 
leaving  22,000,000/.  over?— Yes. 

950.  In  the  year  1893  the  gross  assessment  under 
these  heads  in  England  had  become  221,000,000/., 
that  is,  having  been  nine  times  the  Irish  in  1862,  it 
had  advanced  to  more  than  14  times  the  Irish  in  1893, 
15,500,000/.  as  compared  with  221,000,000/.  ? — 'Yes. 

951.  And  whilst  the  Irish  assessment  still  continued 
to  be  almost  wholly  an  assessment  of  land  and  houses, 
the  assessment  of  land  and  houses  in  England  was 
168,000,000/.,  out  of  221,000,000/.,  leaving  no  less 
than  53,000,000/.  of  assessment  under  other  heads  ?— 
Yes,  but  the  great  advance  in  England  was  in  houses. 

952.  No  doubt  a very  considerable  advance  was 
in  houses,  but  railways,  as  you  see,  advanced  enor- 


mously from  12,000,000/.  to  30,000,000/.,  and  other  Mr.  A. 

property  from  9,000,000/  to  22,000,000/.,  an  extra-  M™r‘ 

ordinary  progress  ?— Yes,  but  not  so  very  different  8 Nov.  1894. 
from  the  Irish  progress,  is  it  ? I mean  railways  have  income  tux : 
advanced  from  797,000/.  to  1,521,000/.  in  Ireland.  Of 
course  we  are  dealing  with  much  smaller  figures,  but  tion. 
that  is  nearly  double. 

953.  Upon  the  gross,  you  see,  England  having  been 
nine  times  more  than  Ireland  in  1862,  had  become 
14  times  more  in  the  later  year,  had  it  not? — 

Yes.  But  again  I point  out  that  the  enormous  increase 
in  houses  has  a great  deal  to  do  with  it.  I wish  an 
Irish  valuer  could  be  called  as  to  the  Schedule  A. 
assessment  of  house  property  in  Ireland. 

954.  The  enormous  increase  of  houses  in  England 
means  the  increase  of  a thriving  industrial  population, 
does  it  not? — Yes,  and  a constant  re-assessment 
bringing  them  up. 

955.  Do  you  suppose  that  any  re-assessment  of  the 
houses  in  Ireland  would  very  materially  have  altered 
the  proportions  ? — Yes,  I think  it.  would  have  altered 
them. 

956.  Do  you  happen  to  know  the  City  of  Dublin, 
for  instance  ? — No,  I am  not  speaking  from  personal 
knowledge. 

957.  I know  it  very  well,  and  I should  say  that 
over  a great  part  of  Dublin  a fresh  valuation  would 
greatly  lower  the  figure? — Would  you  say  the  same 
of  Belfast? 

958.  I do  not  think  a fresh  valuation  would  alter 
them  much  in  Belfast. — I have  no  knowledge  of 
Ireland,  but  my  information  is  that  the  valuation  of 
houses  in  Ireland  is  extremely  low  compared  with 
England.  I give  that  for  what  it  is  worth.  The 
income  tax  officials  are  unanimous  on  this  point.  They 
are  not  valuers,  it  is  not  their  business,  but  they  have 
great  experience  all  the  same. 

959.  {The  O’ Conor  Don.)  Are  not  houses  re-valued 
in  Ireland  when  they  are  rebuilt  and  improved  ? — New 
constructions,  yes. 

960.  All  new  constructions  are  valued  up  to  the 
latest  stage  ? — Yes,  hut  the  Act  distinctly  says  on  the 
net  value  ; in  England  it  is  on  the  gross. 

961.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  The  questions  I have  put  to 
you  on  this  Return  are  intended  to  show,  and  I think 
your  answers  have  shown,  that  Ireland  is  compara- 
tively stagnant,  that  the  valuation  advances  slightly  at 
long  periods,  whilst  the  valuation  of  England  is 
buoyant  and  progressive  in  the  extreme,  and  an  equal 
system  of  taxation  on  the  same  commodities  which 
treats  these  communities  as  of  equal  capacity  to  pay  is 
one  that  requires  serious  investigation.  I asked  you 
at  the  beginning  whether  it  was  not  the  fact  that  the 
rules  of  adjustment  were  due  to  the  language  of  the 
reference  to  the  abortive  committee  of  1890.  That 
committee  was  instructed  under  the  first  head  to 
report  the  amount  and  proportion  of  revenue  contri- 
buted to  the  Exchequer  by  the  people  of  England, 

Scotland,  and  Ireland  respectively.  Is  that  the  first 
time  in  your  knowledge  when  these  words  “ Contri- 
buted and  contributed  by  the  people  ” were  used  ? — 

Yes,  that  is  the  first  time  I knew  anything  about  it. 

962.  Revenue  was  previously  regarded  as  some-  Adjustment 
thing  raised  in  each  country,  not  further  adjusted  ? — ofrevenuo. 
No,  I think  not. 

963.  You  did  say  something  about  efforts  being 
made  at  the  Treasury,  when  you  were  there  seven  or 
eight  years  ago,  did  you  not? — I think  Lord  Welby 
identified  them. 

964.  Lord  Welby  identified  them  in  very  remark- 
able language,  because  Lord  W elby  said  there  were  some 
terms  drawn  up  in  which  nobody  believed,  I think. 

It  appears  they  pointed  to  conclusions,  or  were 
intended  to  point  to  conclusions,  which  conclusions  no 
experts  of  the  Treasury  were  disposed  to  accept.  It 
was  this  language  “ contributed  to  the  Exchequer  by 
« the  people  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  respec- 
“ tively  ” which  led  you  to  make  the  adjustments 
which  have  been  made,  I presume  ? — Yes,  no  doubt. 

965.  For  the  purpose  of  these  adjustments  the 
revenue  which  you  collect,  and  which  is  really  all  the 
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Mr.  a.  dues  and  customs,  the  revenue  of  the  country,  divides 
Milner.  itself  into  realty  and  personalty,  and  taxes  on  con- 
8 Nov.  ism.  sumption ; these  are  the  heads,  are  they  not  ? — Our 
Adjustment  main  heads  are  Excise  Stamps  and  Taxes, 
of  revenue.  966.  I am  speaking  now  of  the  description  of  the 

property  which  governs  the  adjustment  of  it ; realty  is 
one ; original  realised  personalty  is  another ; taxes  on 
consumption  another  ? — Yes. 

967.  We  may  strike  out  of  view  the  land  tax, 
house  duty,  railway  duty,  and  also,  I think,  the 
licences,  which  are  credited  where  they  are  collected, 
being  local  in  their  nature,  and  there  remain  for 
purpose  of  adjustment  the  excise,  the  stamps  and  the 
income  tax,  is  not  that  so  ? — Yes. 

968.  What  would  you  call  the  heads  of  realty  under 
excise,  stamps  and  income  tax  ?— Do  you  mean 
which  of  these  taxes  fall  on  realty  ? 

969.  Which  of  these  are  realty  ?— Schedule  A.  is  a 
tax  on  realty. 

970.  And  Schedule  B.  may  he  classified  in  the  same 
way  as  relating  to  realty,  may  it  not  ? — I should  not 
call  Schedule  B.  a tax  on  realty.  It  is  like  Schedule 
D.,  a tax  on  profits. 

971.  For  the  purpose  of  our  present  discussion  in 
relation  to  adjustment,  it  is  practically  a tax  on  realty, 
because  the  tax  is  tied  to  the  place,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

972.  Is  there  anything  else  ? What  are  the  death 
duties  ? — The  succession  duty  is  on  realty. 

973.  And  the  rest  is  personalty  ? — A small  part  of 
the  estate  duty  is  on  realty,  but  for  practical  purposes 
you  may  ignore  it. 

974.  And  in  the  case  of  general  stamps  I think  you 
by  your  own  calculation  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
one-fourth  of  the  general  stamps  are  related  to  realty  ? 
■ — Yes,  about  one-fourth. 

975.  The  rule  of  adjustment  which  you  have  applied 
to  realty  is  this : that  a tax  levied  upon  real  property 
is  to  be  credited  to  the  country  in  which  the  property 
exists ; is  not  that  so  ? — Yes,  regarded  as  a contribution 
of  the  country  in  which  the  property  exists. 

976.  Or  “ a contribution  from  the  people  of  that 
country,”  as  the  return  says  ? — Yes. 

income  tax : 977.  From  this  point  of  view  Schedule  A becomes 

SRSS?  °f  vast  importance,  and  whatever  may  be  thought 
Tax'bi  about  the  treatment  of  the  individual  landowner  in 
capacity.  England  and  Ireland  under  Schedule  A.,  there  are 
very  important  questions  connected  with  it,  because, 
as  you  know,  in  the  Act  of  Legislative  Union  and  in 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  speech  on  the  Home  Rule  Bill  in 
1886,  and  in  the  whole  interval  between  and  since, 
the  produce  of  an  income  tax,  or  the  assessment  to 
an  income  tax,  has  been  often  referred  to  as  a proper 
measure  or  test  of  the  relative  taxable  capacity  of  two 
countries  subject  to  the  same  income  tax.  All 
income  tax  upon  Irish  land,  no  matter  where  the 
man  may  be  who  receives  the  rent  or  appropriates  the 
rent,  is  credited  in  these  accounts  as  tax  contributed 
by  Ireland ; is  that  so  ? — Yes,  certainly  ; it  comes  out 
of  Irish  property. 

978.  There  are  • many  Englishmen  and  English 
landlords  who  own  land  in  Ireland,  are  there  not,  and 
live  in  England  ? — Yes/ 

979.  And  spend  their  incomes  in  England,  the  tax 
they  pay  being  credited  to  Ireland  ? — Yes. 

980.  And  the  assessment  upon  which  that  tax  is 
levied  being  part  of  the  Irish  assessment,  if  that  tax 
or  assessment  were  taken  as  a measure  of  the  relative 
capacity  of  Irishmen  to  pay  taxes,  it  would  include 
income  spent  not  in  Ireland  but  in  England,  would  it 
not?  That  is  to  say,  it  would  treat  as  part  of  the 
taxable  capacity  of  Ireland  income  which  really  in 
the  fact  is  part  of  the  taxable  capacity  of  England  ? — 
That  is  a very  difficult  question  to  answer,  I feel,  and 
perhaps  it  is  not  important  that  I should  answer  it. 

981.  I put  it  to  you  that  if  the  relative  yield  of 
income  tax  in  Ireland  and  England  is  used  as  a 

measure  of  taxable  capacity ? — Of  the  taxable 

capacity  of  Ireland  ? 

982.  And  of  England  relatively? — Then  it  is  a 
right  measure. 


983.  You  think  it  a right  measure,  do  you  ? — T Mr.  a. 

should  think  so.  It  is  the  annual  value  of  Irish  laud  ; MUner- 
to  whom  that  land  belongs  is  quite  another  inquiry.  8 Nov,  ism. 

984.  But  do  you  think  it  a safe  measure  of  the  income  tax : 
taxable  capacity  of  the  two  communities  at  large,  or  “s^s“el11 
are  you  speaking  of  it  only  as  a measure  of  the  tXn. 
taxable  capacity  of  the  income  tax  paying  class  of  capacity 
either  country  ?-r-I  am  not  thinking  of  a class ; lam 
thinking  of  the  country  as  a whole. 

985.  It  appears  from  this  account  that  of  the 

50.000. 000  raised  from  taxes  in  England,  over 

11.000. 000  come  from  income  tax  ? — Yes. 

986.  That  is  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  whole  taxation, 
is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

987.  And  of  the  six  millions  and  a half  raised  in 
Ireland  half  a million  comes  from  income  tax — -that  is 
about  one-twelfth  ? — Yes ; that  does  not  at  all  surprise 
me. 

988.  Does  it  not  follow  that  the  diffusion  of  wealth 
is  very  different  in  England  to  what  it  is  in  Ireland  ? 

— Certainly. 

989.  That  the  income  tax  paying  class  is  relatively 
a much  smaller  class  in  Ireland  than  in  England  ? — 

Certainly  it  is. 

990.  And,  therefore,  that  the  yield  of  income  tax  in 
Ireland,  where  the  class  is  relatively  only  half  as  great 
as  the  corresponding  class  in  England,  cannot  be  taken 
as  a safe  relative  test  of  the  ability  of  the  community 
at  large,  that  is  of  the  multitude  outside  the  income 
tax  paying  class  ?— Of  course,  income  tax  assessments 
cannot  possibly  be  a test  of  the  capacity  of  the  multitude 
who  are  outside  such  assessments  to  pay  anything. 

991.  But  if  you  found  that  the  proportion  of  income 
tax  levied  in  England  bore  the  same  relation  to  the 
total  tax  revenue  in  Ireland,  and  in  England,  then  you 
could  say  that  the  income  tax  paying  class  were 
equally  strong  factors  in  both  communities,  that  there 
was  a tolerably  even  diffusion  of  wealth,  and  there 
might  be  a presumption  that  the  two  communities 
might  be  in  an  analogous  condition;  but  when  the 
income  tax  paying  class  is  double  as  large  in  one 
country  as  the  other,  is  not  there  a contrary  presump- 
tion ? — I think  it  is  perfectly  evident  that  the  two 
communities  are  not  in  analogous  positions  as  regards 
wealth  or  the  distribution  of  wealth. 

992.  Still  pursuing  this  question  of  the  value  of 
income  tax  yield  or  assessment  as  a measure  of 
capacity,  I pass  from  the  Englishmen  who  are  Irish 
landlords  to  the  Irishmen  who  are  landlords  in  Ireland 
but  who  live  out  of  it.  You  know  that  since  the  time 
of  Sir  William  Petty,  and  before  it,  there  have  been 
many  estimates  made  of  the  proportion  which  they 
bear  to  the  total  of  landlord  class  in  Ireland,  and  since 
the  time  of  Edward  III.  legislation  in  this  country 
has  been  directed  to  stop  it.  At  the  present  time 
there  are  estimates  which  hold  that  about  One-third  of 
the  rental  of  Ireland  is  talcen  out  of  that  country  and 
spent  in  this  by  men  who  prefer  to  live  here.  How 
the  tax  they  pay  is  credited  in  the  Irish  tax,  is  it  not  ? 

— Yes. 

993.  And  forms  part  of  the  Irish  measure  of 
capacity  whenever  anyone  chooses  to  take  the  yield  of 
income  tax  as  a measure  ? — Yes. 

994.  The'  income  upon  which  that  tax  is  paid  is 
included  in  the  Irish  assessment,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

995.  Does  it  not  follow,  when  such  a test  is  applied, 
that  the  result  is  altogether  illusory,  and  that  some 
millions  of  income  is  added  to  the  Irish  assessment 
which  is  really . English  income  and  spent  in  Eng- 
land?— The  income  may  be  spent  in  England,  but 
it  is  derived  from  Ireland.  It  is  Ireland  that  pro- 
duces that  wealth,  and  if  you  are  going  to  measure 
the  taxable  capacity  of  Ireland  and  England,  you 
must  credit  Ireland  with  the  whole  produce  of  her 
soil  as  much  as  you  do  England  with  the  whole 
produce  of  hers. 

996.  I think  that  is  rather  technical  ? — Ho,  I think 
this  is  substantial.  Surely  in  arriving  at  what  is  the 
taxable  capacity  of  Ireland,  must  you  not  look  at  that 
which  Ireland  produces;  is  not  that  what  you 
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3/r.  A.  ultimately  come  back  to  ? — All  that  the  State  can  tax 
miner.  js  a 8}iare  0f  the  produce  of  industry  and  agriculture. 
8Nov.i8M.  997.  I should  submit,  with  all  deference,  that  it 
Taxable-  depends  not  so  much  on  what  is  produced  in  any 
capacity.  country  as  upon  what  becomes  of  what  is  produced  m 
any  country  ; in  other  words,  upon  how  much  of  what 
is  produced  in  any  country  remains  in  it  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people  and  the  population,  and  how 
much  of  it  is  spent  there?— This  is  really  not  a 
question  for  me.  I differ  from  you,  but  I think  it  is  a 
question  for  the  Commission,  and  not  for  me.  May 
I put  it  in  this  way : Supposing  you  were  to  lay  down 
the  proper  distribution  of  taxation  as  between  England 
and  Ireland  with  regard  to  the  part  of  the  world  where 
the  Irish  income  at  the  particular  moment  happened  to 
be  spent,  you  might  make  an  arrangement  which  a year 
or  two  years  would  render  absolutely  inapplicable.  W e 
will  say  Ireland  produces  10,000,0002.  (taking  any 
figure)  yearly  income  from  land  ; that  comes  out  of 
the  land  of  Ireland ; it  is  part  of  the  produce  of  the 
soil.  To-day,  we  will  say,  one-third  of  that  is  spent 
in  England  ■ if  you  were  in  any  permanent  arrange- 
ment as  between  the  two  countries  to  add  that  one- 
third  which  is  to-day  spent  in  England  to  England’s 
share  of  wealth  and  taxable  capacity,  the  whole  thing 
might  be  rendered  null  and  void  in  a year  by  that 
one-third  being  retransferred  in  Ireland.  The  only 
permanent  measure,  surely,  of  the  taxable  capacity  of 
the  two  countries  is  the  average  production  of  the  two. 

998.  I should  think  that  the  only  two  reasons  why 
the  produce  of  an  income  tax  can  be  regarded  as  a 
measure  of  capacity  at  all  are  these : either  that  in  the 
two  countries  the  income  tax  paying  class  are  in 
about  the  same  relation  to  the  taxpayers  as  a whole, 
which  might  argue  relative  capacity,  or  else  that  the 
income  upon  which  the  tax  is  paid  is  part  of  that 
general  fund  of  the  community  from  which  the  taxes 
are  derived.  If  that  general  fund,  or  any  part  of  it, 
is  transferred  from  one  country  into  another,  it  ceases 
to  be  a fund  for  that  purpose  ? — Quite  so. 

Taxable  999.  ( Lord  Farrer.)  You,  of  course,  are  very  well 
capacity  acquainted  with  the  case  of  Egypt ; Egypt  has  a 
sypt‘  considerable  debt,  has  it  not  ? — Yes. 

1000.  The  owners  of  that  debt  are  people  who 
reside  out  of  Egypt,  are  they  not  ? — Yes. 

1001.  If  you  were  considering  the  taxable  capacity 
of  Egypt  as  a whole  country,  should  you  deduct  what 
is  paid  as  interest  to  the  holders  of  that  debt? — 
Certainly  not. 

1002.  {Mr.  Sexton)  But  if  you  were  considering 
the  relative  taxable  capacity  of  Egypt  and  of  England, 

I suppose  the  money  is  paid  into  England,  is  it  not  ? — 
It  is  mostly  paid  into  France. 

1003.  Then  if  you  were  considering  the  taxable 
capacity  of  Egypt  and  France,  if  certain  millions  of 
money  were  paid  out  of  Egypt  into  France,  anybody 
appearing  in  the  interests  of  Egypt  would  he  apt  to 
complain,  would  he  not,  if  these  millions  transferred  to 
France  every  year  were  treated  as  moneys  of  Egypt, 
available  to  yield  taxation  and  not  as  money  of  France  ? 
— Probably. 

1004.  (Lord  Farrer)  You  would  probably  hold, 
would  you  not,  that  in  considering  what  was  the  tax- 
able capacity  of  a country  to  which  Egypt  owed  a 
debt,  you  would  have  to  consider  the  property  they 
had  invested  in  Egypt  ? — Certainly. 

1005.  And,  therefore,  it  would  come  into  their 
taxable  capacity,  would  it  not,  as  well  as  into  the 
taxable  capacity  of  Egypt  ? — It  all  depends  on  whether 
you  are  looking  at  the  taxable  capacity  of  a country 
"at  a given  moment  or  at  what  you  might  call  its  per- 
manent taxable  capacity.  If  you  ask  what  taxation 
Egypt  is  able  to  bear  to-day,  of  course  you  would 
have  to  take  into  account  the  fact  that  so  many 
millions  are  paid  over  to  the  French.  But  if  you  were 
going  to  consider,  from  a broader  point  of  view,  and 
for  a longer  period,  the  taxable  capacity  of  Egypt,  the 
accidental  temporary  diversion  of  part  of  Egypt’s 
revenues  into  the  pockets  of  Frenchmen  would  not 
affect  the  case.  Egypt  is  capable  of  producing  so 
much  a year  from  land ; that  is  what  you  must  look  to 


in  determining  tne  comparative  wealth  of  Egypt  and  Mr.  A. 
other  countries.  Of  course,  if  Egypt  were  for  ever  t_er. 
and  a day  going  to  hand  over  half  her  land  revenue  to  8 Nov.;i894. 
pay  the  debt,  that  would  alter  the  case.  I agree  with  Tftsabi0 
Mr.  Sexton  that  if  it  could  be  proved  that  half  the  capacity, 
revenue  derived  from  Irish  land  had  always  been,  was 
now,  and  would  in  the  future  always  be  consumed  in 
England,  that  would  alter  the  case : but  the  mere  fact 
that  some  of  it  may  be  to-day  and  may  not  be  to- 
morrow does  not. 

1006.  {Sir  David  Barbour)  Would  that  alter  the 
case  ? Supposing  half  the  rent  of  Ireland  were  paid 
to  English  landlords  and  spent  in  England,  that  would 
not  prevent  an  Irish  Parliament  from  taxing  that  to 
any  extent  they  liked,  would  it? — No,  it  would  not. 

1007.  So  that  they  could  draw  upon  it,  could  they 
not  ? — They  could. 

1008.  {Mr.  Sexton)  Supposing  that  the  war  in- 
demnity from  France  to  Germany  were  a permanent 
indemnity  to  he  paid  every  year  for  ever,  would  you 
as  an  economist  consider  the  annual  produce  of  that 
war  indemnity  as  part  of  the  taxable  capacity  of 
France  or  part  of  the  taxable  capacity  of  Germany,  it 
being  paid  over  from  one  country  to  the  other  ? — It 
would  be  part  of  the  taxable  capacity  of  France. 

1009.  Although  payable  for  ever  ? — No,  I mean  the 
other  way ; it  would  be  part  of  the  taxable  capacity  of 
Germany. 

1010.  I would  point  out  to  you  also  that  there  are  a 
number  of  persons  in  Ireland  who  have  purchased 
their  farms  by  loans  from  the  Treasury  and  they  now 
pay  to  the  Imperial  Treasury  every  year  about  half  a 
million  sterling ; that  would  represent  a part  of  the 
rent  of  the  country,  would  it  not  ? — Yes. 

1011.  And  the  income  nevertheless  is  notan  income 
devoted  to  Irish  uses,  but  becomes  Imperial  ? — Yes. 

1012.  Then  there  is  another  matter  of  immense  im- 
portance which  I think  the  Commission  would  do  well 
very  seriously  to  consider.  It  is  thought  that  a pro- 
portion of  the  value  of  Irish  land,  not  less  than  one- 
third,  and  some  people  think  approaching  one-half,  is 
represented  by  money  lent  by  insurance  companies  and 
other  corporations  and  private  lenders  in  England. 

Now  the  interest  on  these  loans  is  part  of  the  income 
tax  assessment,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

1013.  But  the  tax  is  credited  to  Ireland,  is  it  not  ? — 

Yes. 

1014.  And  the  income  upon  which  the  tax  is  paid  is 
sent  over  here  and,  according  to  my  view,  it  forms  part 
of  the  taxable  capacity  of  England;  so  that,  under 
these  several  heads,  Englishmen  who  are  landlords  in 
Ireland,  Irish  landlords  who  prefer  to  live  out  of 
Ireland,  tenant  purchasers  who  pay  the  value  of  the 
land  annually  to  the  Imperial  Treasury,  and  British 
mortgagees  who  have  lent  one-half  or  one-third  the 
value  of  Irish  land,  I think  it  follows  that  neither  the 
yield  nor  the  assessment  of  income  tax  can  be  seriously 
regarded  in  the  circumstances  as  they  stand  as  any 
measure  of  relative  capacity,  though  these  circumstances 
are  all  proper  to  be  considered  no  doubt  in  that  con- 
nexion ? — I do  not  think  the  income  tax  would  be  a 
measure  of  the  capacity  of  the  people  living  in  Ireland 
at  this  moment. 

1015.  {Sir  David  Barbour)  Do  you  think  the 
income  tax  is  ever  a proper  measure  of  the  capacity  of 
a whole  people  to  pay  taxes  when  there  is  a very  high 
limit  of  exemption  ? — Not  the  smallest. 

1016.  May  I ask  what  the  limit  of  exemption  is 
now  ? — 1602.  a year. 

1017.  In  some  poor  countries  I imagine  that  if  the 
income  tax  were  taken  as  the  test  and  the  minimum 
taxable  income  were  fixed  at  a high  figure, -there  would 
appear  to  be  almost  no  taxable  capacity  ? — It  might  be 
so.  In  many  parts  of  Egypt  certainly  there  would  be 
no  taxable  capacity. 

1018.  {Mr.  Sexton)  It  is  quite  conceivable,  I 
think,  that  in  a country,  say,  wholly  independent  on 
agricultural  industry,  a class  of  persons  may  be  able 
from  one  circumstance  and  another  to  take  to  them- 
selves so  much  of  the  profit  of  the  soil  or  the  industry 
that  there  would  be  little  or  no  taxable  capacity  left, 
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Mr.  A.  and  that  the  position  of  the  income  tax-paying  class 
Milner.  might,  in  fact,  instead  of  being  a test  of  capacity  be  in 
8 Nov.  ism.  itself  a very  proof  of  incapacity  ? — Just  so. 

'"asabie"  1019.  All  this  springs  out  of  the  rule  of  adjustment 
capacity.  that  taxable  capacity  is  to  be  credited  to  the  country 
in  which  the  property  is  situate  ; and  the  reason  why 
I have  pressed  you  so  much  about  it  is  that  Mr.  Pitt 
and  Lord  Castlereagh  at  the  time  of  the  union, 
and  many  persons  since,  have  referred  sometimes  to 
the  yield  of  the  tax  and  sometimes  to  the  assessment 
of  the  tax  in  the  two  countries  as  the  best  measure  of 
relative  capacity.  1 think  Mr.  Pitt  at  the  time  of  the. 
union  lamented  that  there  was  not  an  income  tax 
in  Ireland  ? — It  is  a very  good  test  of  the  relative 
capacity  of  the  countries,  but  not  necessarily  of  the 
inhabitants  of  them. 

1020.  I hardly  follow  that  distinction.  A good  test 
of  the  powers  of  the  land  of  the  two  countries  ? — 
Yes. 

1021.  But  of  the  distribution  of  income,  none? — 
No. 

1022.  ( Lord  Farrer.)  I suppose  if  you  were  to 
make  deductions  from  the  taxable  capacity  of  the 
country  on  the  ground  that  the  persons  who  receive 
the  income  live  out  of  the  country,  then  you  must  also, 
when  you  are  treating  the  other  side  of  the  account, 
and  seeing  what  Ireland  does  pay,  treat  that  as  some- 
thing which  she  does  not  pay  ? — Certainly,  as  some- 
thing she  does  not  pay. 

1023.  {Mr  Sexton.)  In  fact,  according  to  the  best 
study  I can  give  to  the  subject,  if  you  were  to  make 
the  income  tax  any  measure  of  relative  capacity  you 
would  have  to  take  out  of  the  Irish  tax  and  out  of  the 
Irish  assessment  all  that  is  taken  away  by  English 
landlords  who  have  land  in  Ireland ; by  Irish  landlords 
who  live  out  of  it  the  value  of  tenant  purchasers’ 
holdings,  and  also  that  part  of  the  value  of  the  land 
represented  by  British  mortgages.  You  would  have  to 
deduct  all  those  things  from  the  Irish  assessment,  and 
add  them  to  the  English  assessment,  in  order  to  give 
the  relative  taxable  capacity  at  the  time,  although  I 
agree  with  you  that  the  circumstances  might  change  ? 
— Yes. 

Adjustment  1024.  {Mr.  Sexton .)  Now  I pass  from  realty  to 
of  revenue.  reaiise(j  personalty.  What  are  the  heads  in  your 
account  which  you  describe  as  realised  personalty  ? — 
Schedule  C of  the  income  tax  is  on  realised  personalty ; 
Schedule  D is  largely  on  realised  personalty.  A 
certain  amount  of  the  general  stamps  are  on  realised 
personalty;  probate  is  on  realised  personalty;  and 
legacy  duty  is  on  realised  personalty. 

1025.  Now  as  to  the  rule  of  adjustment  for  realised 
personalty.  Bealised  personalty  is,  I think,  a more 
important  part  of  the  income  of  England  that  realty, 
is  it  not  ? — Yes,  much  more  important. 

1026.  The  assessment  of  land  under  Schedules  A. 
and  B.  is  169,000,000/.  The  assessments  under  C.  and 
D.  are  315,000,000/.  ? — Are  you  taking  that  from  our 
report  ? 

1027.  Yes  ? — Then  that  is  no  doubt  correct. 

1028.  The  rule  of  adjustment  for  realised  personalty 
appears  to  be  the  converse  of  that  for  realty,  does  it 
not  ? — Yes. 

1029.  Realty  follows  the  country,  whereas  realised 
personalty  follows  the  person  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  basis 
of  these  returns.  For  the  purposes  of  this  return 
realised  personalty  is  treated  as  belonging  to  the 
country  in  which  the  owner  of  that  personalty 
habitually  resides. 

1030.  I think  you  said  in  answer  to  a question  put 
by  the  chairman  at  the  last  meeting  that  you  assumed 
the  fact  of  domicile  from  the  fact  of  death? — Yes. 

1031.  That  you  assume  the  country  in  which  a 
man  dies  is  the  country  in  which  he  has  been  domi- 
ciled ? — No,  we  assume  that  the  country  in  which  the 
executor  takes  out  probate  is  the  country  in  which  the 
dead  man  was  domiciled.  If  an  Englishman  went  over  to 
Dublin  and  happened  to  die  there,  his  executor  would 
take  out  probate  in  London  and  not  in  Dublin.  All 
we  assume  is  that  the  country  in  which  the  executor 


takes  out  probate  is  the  country  in  which  the  dead  Mr.  A. 
man  habitually  resided.  Milner 

1032.  In  other  words,  you  assume  that  the  country  8 Not,  ism. 
in  which  he  dies  is  the  country  in  which  he  had  lived,  Adjustment 
do  you  not  ? — Not  that  the  country  in  which  he  died  ot  revonue- 
is  the  country  in  which  he  had  lived,  but  that  the 
country  in  which  his  probate  is  taken  out  is  the  country 

in  which  he  lived. 

1033.  I think  you  also  hold  that  the  fact  of  death  in 
a country  is  evidence  that  a man  was  one  of  that 
community  ? — No,  that  is  not  an  assumption  of  our 
return. 

1034.  All  that  is  necessary  for  your  purpose  is  that 
the  duty  is  paid  in  the  country  of  the  death,  is  it  ? — 

That  the  probate  is  taken  out  in  the  country  in  which 
the  dead  man  was  domiciled,  and  that,  I believe  is  the 
general  rule. 

1035.  And  the  domicile  is  inferred  from  the  fact  of 
death  ? — No,  from  the  fact  of  probate  being  taken  out 
in  that  country. 

1036.  As  the  probate  duty  is  paid  it  collects  the 
duty  on  the  whole  realised  personalty  an  * pays  it  in 
in  the  country  in  which  the  probate  is  taxen  out,  does 
it  not  ? — Yes. 

1037.  Without  regard  to  the  re-sealing? — The  re- 
sealing does  not  affect  the  duty. 

1038.  But  it  identifies  the  property? — Yes,  it 
identifies  the  property. 

1039.  It  happens,  therefore,  that  the  mode  in  which 
the  probate  duty  is  collected  accords  with  the  principle 
which  in  your  opinion  ought  to  prevail ; that  is  to  say, 
that  it  brings  all  the  duty  into  the  country  in  which 
the  probate  was  taken  out  ? — Yes,  it  brings  all  the 
duty  into  the  country  in  which  the  man  was  domiciled ; 
it  causes  the  duty  to  be  attributed  to  the  country  in 
which  the  man  was  domiciled. 

1040.  So  that  if  we  were  concerned  with  probate 
duty  alone  you  would  not  think  it  necessary  to 
make  any  adjustment  because  the  duty  as  paid 
effectuates  the  principal  ? — Yes. 

1041.  But  then  there  is  other  realised  personalty ; 
there  is  realised  personalty  in  other  circumstances  not 
connected  -with  death,  that  is  to  say  Schedules  C.  and 
D.  of  the  income  and  part  of  the  general  stamps,  and 
the  duty  upon  these  is  so  collected  in  the  case  of 
income  tax  where  a profit  arises,  and  in  the  case  of 
general  stamps  where  a transaction  occurs,  that  the 
tax  does  not  attribute  itself  in  the  same  way  as  probate 
to  the  country  where  the  tax-payer  is  domiciled  ? — 

No,  it  does  not  attribute  itself. 

1 042.  Is  that  the  true  explanation  ? — Yes. 

1043.  And  have  you  got  to  make  that  conform  in 
the  case  of  general  stamps  and  income  tax?  The 
principle  settles  itself,  of  course  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

1044.  Then  in  order  to  determine  how  to  adjust  the 
proceeds  of  general  stamps  under  Schedules  C.  and  D., 
not  being  able  to  disentangle  under  the  head  of 
general  stamps  or  of  income  tax,  you  were  obliged  to 
resort  to  the  information  at  your  hands  in  connexion 
with  probate,  were  you  ? — Yes,  that  was  it. 

1045.  You  took,  I understand,  a certain  year,  and 
you  took  the  wills  proved  in  that  year  so  far  as  they 
related  to  personalty  ? — Yes. 

1046.  And  you  found  that  the  personal  property 
held  in  England  by  persons  domiciled  in  Scotland  or 
Ireland  exceeded  the  personal  property  held  in  Scot- 
land and  Ireland  by  persons  domiciled  in  England  in 
a certain  proportion? — Yes. 

1047.  And  that  became  the  proportion  of  adjust- 
ment?— Yes,  that  has  been  the  basis  of  adjustment 
ever  since. 

1048.  The  financial  results  are  trivial,  are  they  not  ? 

— Very. 

1049.  But  the  questions  of  calculation  and  even  of 
principle  involved  may  be  considered  of  great  im- 
portance. You  said  that  one  year  gives  a good 
average  for  probate,  did  you  not  ? — It  would  have 
been  better  to  have  had  several,  but  it  was  a very 
laborious  business  examining  the  statistics. 

1050.  I notice  in  the  Report  attached  to  Paper  329 
of  1891,  before  you  went  to  the  Inland  Revenue,  that 
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it  was  shown  that  the  yield  of  probate  varies  very  couple  of  million  ?— That  figure  represents  the  interest,  MnJ. 

much'  from  year  to  year?— Yes,  the  total  yield,  no  not  the  capital.  But  I am  not  quite  sure  under  what  — 

doubt,  varies  very  much,  but  I should  think  the  total  head  Irish  municipal  stocks  are  assessed.  I will  find  8 Nov^sm. 
: vifltl  would  varv  very  much  more  than  the  distribution  that  out.  Income  tax 

between  the  countries.  1071.  Will  you i kindly  inquire  ?-Yes.  I do  npt  assessment. 

1051.  I see  here  that  the  yield  in  Ireland  for  the  quite  know  why  they  do  not  appear  here. 


actual  year  taken  as  the  basis  of  adjustment  was  very 
nearly  i per  cent,  less  than  the  average  yield  for  the 
five  years  up  to  that  time,  whilst  on  the  other  hand 
the  yield  for  Scotland  in  that  year  was  $ per  cent. 


Adjourned  for  a short  time. 


the"  yield  for  Scotland  in ’that  year  was  * per  cent.  1072.  (Mr.  Sexton  ) In  connexion  with  corpora- 
more  than  the  average  for  the  five  years  j so  that  you  tiou  stocks  m Ireland,  I was  drawing  your  attention 
“e  the  bas  s of  one  year  is  very  uniform,  is  it  not  ?-  to  the  fact  that  on  page  32  of  your  last  Report  the 
see  tne  oasis  j j total  assessment  of  Ireland  under  Schedule  C.,  which 

1052.  It  would  never  do  as  a permanent  test,  would  deals  with  ah  publm  investments,  was  only  700,0007., 
it’  You  found  in  regard  to  realised  personalty— that  as  against  39,000,000/.  in  England.  Yes.  . 

s' the  whole  of  Schedule  G of  the  income  tax,  and  all  1073.  I notice  now,  that  under  the  sub-head  of 
Schedule  D.  except  four-fifths  of  the  trades  and  pro-  “ Municipal  Corporation  Stocks  there  is,  no  mfl- 
HEZltat  the  amount  to  be  added  to  the  Irish  ment  in  Ireland  ?-No,  I see  there  is  not.  m this 


s' the  whole  of  Schedule  G of  the  income  tax,  and  all  1073.  I notice  now,  that  under  the  sub-head  of 
Schedule  D.  except  four-fifths  of  the  trades  and  pro-  “ Municipal  Corporation  Stocks  there  is,  no  assess- 
fesrions  -that  tke?  amount  to  be  added  to  the  Irish  ment  in  Ireland  ?-No,  I see  there  is  not.  m this 
contributionwas  2,  that  is  one  five  hundreth  paitof  1Q74  But  there  are  unquestionably,  are  there  not, 
1053°  Schedule  C.  and  Schedule  D.  included  the  in  Dublin,  Belfast  Cork,  and  Waterford  stocks 

1VM,  of  “d  * “rSSlSTS™.  ,TSfa.  Wo.erf.od,  'U 

1054“  And  also,  I think^  the  Indian  stocks,  Colonial  other  place.,  better  than  a rnilllp,  f-May  we  take  it 
.took.,  sleeks  of  corporations,  and  everything  ?-Yes,  as  50,0001  a year  tvh.oh  wonld  be.  the  Mm  to  be 


everything  of  that  sort. 

1055.  It  includes  almost  all  industrial  enterprises, 
does  it  not  ? — Yes. 

1056.  And  all  public  companies  and  railways?— 
Yes. 


1076.  The  income  would  be  50,000/.  a year,  you 
mean  ? — Yes. 

1077.  There  is  no  assessment,  is  there,  of  these, 
corporation  stocks? — No.  I will  find  out  what  head 


1057.  The  assessment  to  Ireland  itself  under  it  has  got  under.  They  are  not  inscribed  at  thei  Bank 
Schedule  C without  the  adjustment  was  only  a trifle  of  England,  I suppose  . If  they  were iof  .course,  tlieyi 
of  700  000/.  as  against  39,000,0007.  in  England,  was  would  go  into  the  London  assessment,  but  I will  clear, 
or  ./w,w  o up  that  point.  I cannot  tell  you  without  reference  to 

it  not? — xes.  , r i 1 

Wl10f 8’a<^ll^e  vou^ookinT at^fty"f'ftl1’  **  ^ ^ ° 1078.  What  presses  upon  me  is  that  the  adjust 

1059.  lt  is  page  32  of  your  last  report.  The  assess-  ment  which  you  have  founded  upon  the  circum- 
ment  in  Ireland  without  this  adjustment  under  stance  that  Irishmen  who  died  in  a certain  year  were 
Schedule  C . is  short  of  750,000/.  as  against  39,000,000/.  proved  to  have  been  possessed  of  personalty  in  Eng- 


up  that  point.  I cannot  tell  you  without  reference  to 
our  books. 

1078.  What  presses  upon  me  is  that  the  adjust- 
ment which  you  have  founded  upon  the  circum- 


in  England? — Yes. 

1060.  That  is,  I think,  about  one  fifty-fifth,  or  so, 
is  it  not  ?— ' Yes,  it  is  about  one  fifty-fifth. 


1061.  That  fact  suggests  some  reflection  as  to  part  of  38,000,000/.  ? Yes. 


land  to  a certain  extent  (taking  it  as  a rule  as  to  all 
personalty  held  by  Irishmen  out  of  Ireland)  comes 
only  to  ' 2,  which  amounts  to  only  one  five-hundredth 


means  of  taxation.  Can  you  tell  me  how  it  is  that  about  70,000/.  . ,,  , 

this  Schednle  0.  inclndes  corporation  stocks , do  yon  1080.  Therefore,  bl 


1079.  One  five-hundredth  of  38,000,000/.  would  be 


S^Uio  0.  includes  corporation  stocks , do  yon 

“l 062.  Where  ore  they  assessed,  in  whet  pert  of  the  it  not  ? Ent  if  it  turns  out  on  inquiry  tlmt  th«e  are 

kingdom  ? — A good  marry  of  them  are  assessed  in  Irish  Corporation  Mocks iof  the .value  of. 2,000  ,0001.  a 

° J year,  at  3£  per  cent.,  that  would  give  to  them  70,000/., 

1063.'  I suppose  the  whole  of  the  National  stocks,  what  becomes  of  all  the  other  personalty  undoubtedly 


the  colonial  stocks,  and  the  foreign  stocks  are  ~ , o r.  i iu  n t 

London  ?-Yes,  at  the  Bank  of  England , not  the  about  38,000, » of  property  under  SAednle  C I 


held  by  Irishmen  in  Great  Britain? — We  adjust  on 


who"fl.e  foreign  stocks,  bnt  the  whofe  of  the  do  not  see  that  the  (jet  ib*t  tWe 
English  stocks,  and  a number  of  colonial  stocks.  come  on  Irish  municipal  stocks  in  the  38,000,0001, 

1064.  Where  are  Sourness,  Son,  & Co.  assessed?—  even  if  such  should  prove  to  he  the  case  at  all  rnva- 
- Y , lidates  the  correctness  of  the  adjustment.  It  may  or 


In  Dublin  uuai.es  uie  ooao»ut»o  m 

1065.  Are  there  many  Irish  companies  assessed  may  not,  but  it  does  not  foUow.  . 

in  London  ? — Companies  carrying  on  business  in  1081.  There  may  be  70,000/.  worth  of  Irish  stock 
in  lionaou  B ° in  this,  but  if  you  adjust  only  by  giving  one  five- 

1066.  Yes,  for  instance,  you  often  see  meetings  of  hundredth  partofthe  total  to  Ireland  that  would  give 

railway  shareholders  held  in  LondonP-No,  I do  not  belaud  only  70,000/.  of  adjustment  upon  the  whole 

,hi«k  uqch  Irish  companies  are  assessed  in  London,  body  of  .dim,.- 


You  will  find  them  in  Irish  “ Schedule  D.,  Public 
Companies.” 

1067.  Would  it  be  possible  to  furnish  the  Com- 


a with  a list  of  the  places  in  which  companies  adjustment. 


1082.  ( Sir  David  Barbour)  It  is  a net  adjust- 
ment, is  it  not,  after  deducting  what  is  supposed  to  be 
on  the  other  side  of  the  account  ? — Yes,  it  is  a net 


^registered  and  assessed  ?-Certainly.  Of  course  'l083  (Mr.  Sexton)  That  is  to  say  you  deduct  the 
you  would  limit  it  to  companies  of  considerable  15,000/.  of  Irish  property  from  2o, 000/.  of  English 
you  wouiu^n  i property,  leaving  10,000/.;  but  still,  however  you 

Sr  Yes—It  would  be  perfectly  easy.  arrive  at  it  the  elect  is  the  same  that  you.only  mid  to 

1069  If  we  had  it  for  Irish  corporations,  too,  the  assessment  made  m Ireland  one .five-hundredth 

I should  be  glad.  The  Dublin  Corporation  has  port  of  the  personalty,  that  is  m England  - — On 

1250  0001  of  stock,  Belfast  has,  I think,  nearly  balance,  yes.  That  rs  to  say  we  do  not  assume  that 

1 000  0001  • Cork  and  Waterford  have  stocks  also  only  500,0001.  worth  of  English  personalty  is  held  by 

knee  then  not  ?— Yes  Irishmen,  bnt  that  on  balance,  after,  you.have  set  p4 

1070.  How  is  it  that  Ireland  is  only  assessed  to  a Irish  personalty  held  by  Englishmen,  the  . .proper 

total  of  700,0001.  under  Schedule  C,  seeing  that  figure  is  -2  per  cent. 

Schedule  C.  ought  to  include  aU  these  corporation  1084.  It  appearing  that  the  Irish  property  held  by 

in  Ireland  alone  would  be  more  than  a Englishmen  in  that  particular  year  paid  15,0001..  for 
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Miiiier  duty>  and  t^e  English  property  held  by  Irishmen 
— ' came  to  about  24,000/.  of  duty,  it  would  seem  that  the 
8 Nov.  189-t.  property  held  by  Irishmen  in  England  was  between 
Income  tax:  two  and  three  times  the  amount  of  the  sum  which 
wUdjusf  forced  the  basis  of  the  adjustment.  The  total  pro- 
ment.  perty  held  by  Irishmen  in  England  was  24,000/.,  and 
the  balance  on  which  you  adjusted  was  9,000/.,  so  that 
it  would  appear  that  the  total  property  was  two  or 
three  times  the  amount  adjusted  upon  ? — Yes. 

1085.  I confess  in  face  of  the  fact  that  there  is 
unquestionably  70,000/.  a year  of  Irish  property  under 
one  head  alone  under  Schedule  C.  unaccounted  for  in 
the  Irish  adjustment,  I still  regal'd  with  something 
more  than  doubt — in  fact,  I reject  the  idea — that  any 
adjustment  which  gives  Ireland  only  70,000/.  out  of 
the  whole  of  Schedule  C.  can  even  approximate  to 
what  is  just.  It  is  perfectly  obvious,  I think,  that 
there  must  be  something  more  required.  Will  you 
look  into  that  ? — Yes. 

1086.  I submit  to  you  that  when  we  pass  from  the 
schedules  relating  to  land,  which  is  the  sole  industry 
of  Ireland,  and  come  to  those  schedules  which  repre- 
sent the  accumulated  wealth  invested  or  employed  in 
enterprises,  the  barrenness  of  Ireland  and  her  slender 
resources  become  more  apparent.  You  see  that  in 
Schedule  C.  the  assessment  is  only  one  fifty -fifth  part 
of  the  English  assessment,  and  even  if  you  take  the  '2 
and  add  the  five- hundredth  part,  which  is  70,000/. 
more,  the  total  assessment  would  be  800,000/.,  which 
would  still  not  be  very  different,  one-fiftieth  or  so  of 
the  English  assessment  ? — But  do  not  I understand 
you  to  contend  that  the  adjustment  ought  to  be 
greater  ? 

1087.  That  is  not  yet  admitted.  If  it  were  ad- 
mitted that  the  adjustment  ought  to  be  greater  we  will 
go  upon  that  basis,  but  now  I am  going  upon  your 
figures  ? — I think  the  adjustment  is  pretty  right  my- 
self, but  I thought  you  were  taking  two  conflicting 
points  at  the  same  moment. 

1088.  My  view  is  that  the  Irish  assessment  ought 
to  be  greater ; your  view  is,  however,  that  it  ought  not 
to  be  greater,  and  I am  taking  you  upon  your  own 
view,  which  is  that  the  assessment  is  about  one-fiftieth 
under  Schedule  C.  ? — Schedule  O.  being  a small  part 
of  the  total  tax. 

1089.  Ho  doubt  it  is  a comparatively  small  part. 
Now  we  come  to  Schedule  D.,  and  there  the  assess- 
ment for  trade  purposes  is  127,000,000/.  for  England 
and  4,000,000/.  for  Ireland,  and  the  total  assessment 
under  Schedule  D.  is  277,000,000/.  for  England  and 
9,000,000/.  for  Ireland?— It  is  313,000,000/.  for 
England  and  11,000,000/.  for  Ireland. 

1090.  I am  looking  at  the  net? — It  is  doubtful 
whether  you  ought  not  to  look  at  the  gross,  but  looking 
at  the  net  it  is  274,208,000/.  and  9,476,000/.,  as  you 
say. 

1091.  And  you  would  adjust  that  according  to  the 
best  of  your  knowledge  by  taking  one  five-hundredth 
part,  not  of  277,000,000/.,  but  of  177,000,000/.,  be- 
cause you  leave  out  four-fifths  of  the  trades  and 
professions  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  realised 
personalty,  and  that  would  add  about  a third  of  a 
million  to  the  9,000,000/.,  making  about  9,500,000/. 
as  against  277,000,000/. ; it  does  not  greatly  alter  the 
proportion,  does  it?— It  makes  more  than  9,500,000/., 
does  it  not  ? 

1092.  One  five-hundredth  part  of  177,000,000/.  is 
about  a third  of  a million  ? — Yes,  it  comes  to  nine  and 
three  quarter  millions. 

1093.  Still  it  would  not  be  any  more  than  one- 
fortieth  on  the  whole  of  the  income  of  England  on 
that  schedule,  would  it?— Yes,  more  than  a fortieth,  it 
would  be  more  than  a thirtieth. 

1094.  About  a thirtieth  ? — Yes. 

1095.  And  that  schedule,  of  course,  is  infinitely 
more  important  than  Schedule  C.,  because  the  total 
assessable  net  income  of  England  being  518,000,000/. 
there  is  277,000,000/.  comprised  in  Schedule  D.  ? — 
That  is  the  most  important  schedule. 

o^i'evouuol1  1096.  And  the  proportion  of  Ireland  is  not  more 
than  one-thirtieth  of  the  whole  ? — I do  not  know.  One 


twenty-seventh,  or  one  twenty-eighth,  I think  it  is ; it  Mr.  a. 
is  worked  out  in  some  of  our  tables.  Milner. 

1097.  It  approximates  to  one-thirtieth ; it  might  be  8 Nov.ism. 
one  twenty-eighth  perhaps,  but  you  will  not  make  it 

one  twenty-eighth  out  of  the  figures  here? — May  I ofrovenuo. 
look  at  the  Financial  Relations  Return,  No.  334  ? 

Whether  we  take  the  assessment  or  the  yield  is,  I 
suppose,  a matter  of  indifference.  Income  Tax 
Schedule  D.,  contributed  by  England,  4,087,000 ; 
contributed  by  Ireland,  145,000/.  It  is  a good  deal 
more  than  a thirtieth. 

1098.  Contributed  by  Ireland,  145,000/. ; contri- 
buted by  the  United  Kingdom,  4,728,000/.,  is  it  not  ? 

— I thought  you  said  how  much  was  the  contribution 
of  England. 

1099.  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  take  Great 
Britain,  England  and  Scotland  together  ? — Then  it  is 
about  a thirtieth ; in  fact,  it  is  a little  less  than  a 
thirtieth. 

1100.  I think  not.  If  you  take  the  contribution  of 
Ireland  off  the  total,  you  come  to  4,583,000/.,  which 
would  be  between  a thirty-first  and  a thirty-second, 
would'  it  not  ? — Yes,  that  is  it. 

1101.  Can  you  suggest,  as  a permanent  arrange- 
ment, anything  better  than  this,  which  I think  you 
have  spoken  of  -with  questionable  admiration  as  an 
ingenious  arrangement,  though  not  one  which  yoi. 
would  like  to  commit  yourself  to  ? — I cannot  think  > 
anything  better ; I certainly  think  it  would  be 
desirable  to  examine  another  year  or  two  on  the  same 
principle,  but  though  I do  not  think  the  system  a very 
perfect  one,  I think  the  results  are  not  far  out,  judging 
from  the  general  tests  one  has  of  the  comparative 
industrial  wealth  of  the  countries. 

1102.  Do  you  mean  that  the  distribution  of  per- 
sonalty, as  disclosed  by  the  wills  proved  in  a single 
year,  between  the  three  countries  is  as  good  an  average 
or  estimate  as  you  could  make  of  the  whole  of  the 
personalty  existing  ? — I do  not  like  to  say  for  a single 
year ; I think  the  single  year  is  the  weak  part  of  it,  and 
we  really  ought  to  have  two  or  three  years  more,  but 
of  course  it  is  a very  difficult  return  to  make  out,  and 
the  adjustment  in  any  case  will  be  slight.  You  see 
that  the  result  of  it  all  is  only  a matter  of  10,000/.  or 
20,000/. 

1 103.  The  importance  that  I attach  to  it  is  rather 
pointed  to  the  relative  taxable  capacity  as  disclosed  by 
the  adjustment  than  to  the  yield  of  the  income  tax  ? — 

Yes,  I think  it  might  be  desirable  to  extend  the 
examination  of  the  statistics  of  re-sealing. 

1104.  And  so  far  as  concerns  the  immediate  object 
of  the  adjustment  it  does  enable  you,  in  your  opinion, 
does  it,  to  square  the  adjustment  for  income  tax,  and 
for  a certain  part  of  general  stamps,  to  that  which 
probate  already  does  by  being  paid  wholly  in  the 
country  of  domicile  ? — -Yes. 

1105.  I have  dealt  with  the  realty  and  realised 
personalty ; I suppose  realised  personalty  may  be 
called  interest  on  capital,  may  it  not  ? — Yes. 

1106.  Then  the  other  personalty  in  Schedule  E. 
and  the  remainder  of  Schedule  D.  we  need  not  deal 
with,  because  it  is  from  year  to  year  in  the  place  where 
the  person  lives,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

1107.  Then  there  only  remains  the  question  of  the 
taxes  on  consumption.  Now  the  adjustment  of  taxes 
on  consumption  has  a far  more  material  effect,  of 
course,  upon  the  revenue  of  Ireland  than  any  other  ?— 

Yes,  much  more  important. 

1108.  I will  take  first  the  least  important  of  the  Beorind- 
two,  the  adjustment  on  beer.  On  page  6 of  the  .iustment  of 
Return  No.  334,  for  1892—93,  it  appears  that  there  ‘Buros- 
was  collected  in  Ireland  as  duty  on  beer  778,000/.  ? — 

Yes. 

1109.  But  that  the  true  contribution,  as  you  have 
adjusted  it,  is  590,000/.  ? — Yes. 

1110.  In  other  words,  the  revenue  as  collected  has 
been  reduced  by  189,000/.,  or  about  one-fifth  of  the 
whole  ? — Yes. 

1111.  The  process  that  you  have  applied  to  this  has 
been,  I believe,  that  you  have  taken  the  beer  upon 
which  excise  was  paid  in  Ireland ; you  have  added  to 
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that  amount  beer  sent  from  Great  Britain  on  which 
excise  has  been  paid  in  Great  Britain,  and  you  have 
;.  deducted  from  it  any  excise  beer  sent  out  of  Ireland 
to  Great  Britain  ? — Yes.  . 

! 1112  As  I understand  the  adjustment  is  founded 

upon  inquiries  made  of  certain  brewers  as  to  their 
operations  in  the  year  ending  September  1890  ? Yes, 
in  the  year  ending  September  1890. 

1113.  And  I gather  from  some  observations  made 
in  the  report  of  your  predecessors  to  the  Treasury 
that  these  inquiries  were  made  at  Dublin,  at 
Aberdeen,  and  at  Edinburgh  ?— Yes. 

1114.  The  beer  trade  is  centred  in  these  three 
towns,  is  it  ?— Yes:  there  are  some  other  very  impor- 

ant  brewers  besides,  but  not  brewers  that  export  very 
much.  I may  say,  however,  in  connexion  with  this 
matter  that  since  the  last  meeting  of  the  Commission 
we  have  once  more  obtained  a whole  year’s  figures, 
not  from  selected  brewers,  but  from  all  the  brewers. 

11  Id.  Eor  what  vear  ?— For  last  year. 

1116.  Up  to  March  1894  ?— Yes,  and  the  per- 
centage, if  you  disregard  what  comes  after  the  decimal 
point, °is  exactly  the  same  as  the  per-centage  of  the 
figures  which  we  collected  from  a limited  number  of 
brewers  for  the  year  1890,  showing  I think,  that  a 
very  near  approach  to  accuracy  was  made  on  that 
occasion. 

1117.  Have  the  brewers  again  requested  you  to 
regard  their  communications  as  secret  ? — Yes,  that  is 
part  of  the  bargain. 

1118.  You  see  that  involves  a question  of  nearly 
200, 000/.  of  Irish  revenue  per  annum  ? — Yes. 

1119.  And  under  those  circumstances  I think  it 
would  be  important  to  consider  whether  the  permit 
system  could  be  applied  without  inconvenience,  would 
it  not  ? — I do  not  think  it  can.  I think  not  only  that 
it  cannot  be  applied  without  inconvenience,  but  I am 
afraid  I do  not  yet  see  how  the  permit  system  is  to 
give  us  the  facts  which  we  require ; because,  you  see, 
there  is  this  difference  between  beer  and  spirits : 
when  spirits  are  exported  from  one  country  to  the 
other,  if  you  know  the  strength  of  the  spirit  which  is 
being  exported,  you  know  also  the  duty  it  has  paid. 
All  you  have  to  look  at  is  the  proof  strength.  But 
when  beer  is  being  exported  there  is  no  indication 
about  the  beer  to  tell  you  what  was  the  original  gravity 
of  the  wort  out  of  which  that  beer  was  made ; con- 
sequently the  consignment  does  not  tell  you  anything 
about  duty.  A consignment  of  spirits  bears  its  duty 
on  the  face  of  it ; you  know  the  amount,  you  know  the 
proof  strength,  and  you  can  say,  “ That  spirit  paid  so 
much  duty  ” ; but  in  the  ease  of  a consignment  of  beer 
you  cannot  tell  at  all  how  much  duty  the  wort,  out 
of  which  that  beer  was  made,  has  paid.  You  might 
get  the  original  gravity  of  the  beer  by  analysis,  as 
Mr.  Steele  points  out  to  me,  but  that  reduces  the 
thing  to  an  absurdity.  The  idea  of  analysing  a sample 
of  every  barrel  of  beer  before  it  goes  away  ! 

1 120.  How  could  the  brewers  tell  you  so  precisely  ? 
— Because  they  know  from  their  books  the  amount  of 
wort  at  a particular  gravity  which  had  gone  to  make 
up  their  beer. 

1121.  Then  they  tell  you  not  only  how  many 
barrels  they  send  from  one  country  to  another,  but 
also  what  was  the  specific  gravity  of  the  wort,  do 
they  ?— Yes,  barrels  reduced  to  standard  gravity  of  55. 

1122.  You  have  to  take  it  entirely  on  trust,  have 
you  not  ?— Entirely. 

1123.  {Sir  David  Barbour .)  Have  you  any  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  returns  are  at  all  inaccurate  ? — No 
reason  whatever;  they  are  perfectly  disinterested  in 
the  matter,  and  they  have  a great  interest  in  helping 
us  from  the  constant  relations  which  we  have  with 
them;  they  are  always  willing  to  oblige  us  in  any 
way  that  does  not  hurt  themselves. 

1124.  {Mr.  Sexton.)  So  that  really  it  was  not  by 
the  number  of  barrels  they  exported  that  you  were  at 
all  enabled  to  decide  what  ought  to  be  taken  off  the 
revenue  of  Ireland  ; but  it  was  altogether  by  an 
arbitrary  communication  made  to  you  as  to  the  amount 
of  the  specific  gravity  of  the  work  concerned  in  the 


exportation  ? — Barrels  of  a certain  strength,  you  might 

say.  — ’ 

1125.  You  have  tried  close  and  continued  inspection  8 1'T<0V-  j3'^ 

on  the  introduction  of  spirits,  have  you  not  ? — Yes.  Beer. 

1126.  Would  it  be  possible  by  inspection  to  deter- 
mine the  specific  gravity  of  the  exports  ? — By  analysis 
it  would.  Are  you  speaking  of  spirits  or  beer  ? 

1127.  Of  beer? — You  could  only  determine  by 
analysis  in  the  case  of  beer.  In  the  case  of  spirits 
you  can  determine  the  proof  strength  at  any  moment. 

1128.  But  in  the  case  of  an  establishment  like 
Guinness’s,  which  has  the  export  of  Ireland  mainly 
in  its  hands,  does  the  specific  gravity  of  the  wort 
vary  ? — Yes,  I think  it  does. 

1129.  Is  not  the  product  a uniform  product  ? — No, 

I think  they  work  at  a number  of  gravities,  and  mix 
in  different  ways. 

1130.  So  that  a permit  system,  even  if  established 
whilst  it  might  give  you  the  quantity  exported,  would 
leave  one  to  determine  the  factor  necessary  to  calcula- 
tion, I understand  ? — That  is  it ; that  is  precisely  the 
difficulty  which  we  feel. 

1131.  And  that  could  only  be  afforded  by  analysis 
either  of  the  particular  beer  exported  or  of  other  beer 
in  the  brewery  which  could  be  judged  to  be  of  the 
same  specific  gravity  ? — Yes. 

1132.  Now  I pass  to  the  question  of  spirits  which  Spirits, 
is  of  course  the  main  question ; and  it  appears  on  page 

7 that  whilst  the  collection  on  the  excise  of  spirits  in 
that  year  was  3,915,000/.  the  contribution  is  held  to 
be  only  2,100,000/.,  giving  round  figures;  in  other 
words  you  deduct  1,800,000/.,  or  pretty  nearly  half 
the  revenue,  or  approximating  to  half  the  revenue,  in 
respect  of  Irish  spirits  exported  to  Great  Britain  over 
British  spirits  exported  to  Ireland  in  that  year  ? — Yes. 

1133.  Since  the  year  1858  when  the  spirit  duties 
for  the  three  countries  were  first  assimilated,  your 
Department  has  produced  an  annual  Return  which 
purports  to  give,  or  has  been  relied  upon  as  giving, 
the  actual  consumption  of  spirit  in  each  of  the  three 
countries,  has  it  not? — Yes. 

1134.  What  is  the  Return;  it  is  a return  of  duty 
on  home  made  spirits  exported  from  one  country  to 
the  other,  is  it  not? — Yes. 

1135.  That  return  was  always  looked  upon  as 
enabling  anyone  interested  to  adjust  the  collection 
upon  spirits  in  any  of  the  three  countries,  and  to  give 
the  true  contribution,  was  it  not  ? — I do  not  know  in 
what  light  it  was  regarded ; I never  heard  of  it  myself 
until  two  years  ago. 

1136.  Your  attention,  and  the  attention  of  all  of  us, 
was  very  epeeially  drawn  to  it  two  years  ago,  was  it 
not  ? — Very  especially. 

1137.  By  the  discovery  which  you  made  that  the 
export  of  spirits  from  Ireland  to  Great  Britain  for 
1891  and  1892  had  been  very  materially  understated  ? 

— Yes. 

1138.  In  the  Report  signed  by  yourself  and  Mr. 
Robinson,  addressed  to  the  Treasury,  you  give  this 
account  of  the  way  in  which  the  discovery  was  made  : 

“ Up  to  last  Easter  no  doubt  had  been  entertained  as 
“ to  the  accuracy  of  this  return,  but  as  the  only  return 
“ the  title  of  which  is  ‘A  return  of  the  quantity  of 
“ * duty  paid  on  home  made  spirits  removed  from  one 
“ ‘ part  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  another,  part  for 
“ ‘home  consumption,’”  (an  absolutely  comprehen- 
sive title)  “ but  when  the  return  for  the  financial  year, 

“ 1892-3,  was  being  made  up  ” — at  Somerset  House,  I 
suppose  ? — Yes. 

1139.  “We  were  struck  by  the  greatness  of  the 
“ apparent  increase  in  the  export  of  duty-paid  spirits 
“ from  Ireland  to  Great  Britain  in  1892-3,  as  com- 
“ pared  with  1891-2.”  I understand  that  to  mean 
that  Mr.  Robinson  and  yourself,  or  both  of  you,  in 
supervising  the  return  for  1892-3,  were  struck  by  the 
apparent  great  increase  in  the  export  from  Ireland  for 
that  year? — It  was  our  Accountant-General,  Mr. 
Turner. 

1140.  The  Accountant-General  really  was  the  dis- 
coverer, was  he  ? — Several  of  us  noticed  it ; I do  not 
know  really  who  first  discovered  it,  but  there  were 
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Mr-  -4.  several  of  us  who  made  the  same  observation  about 
iluner.  , .. 

— the  same  time. 

8 Nov,  ism.  1141.  It  was  a discovery  made  in  the  office  without 

Spirits.  any  suggestion,  was  it  ? — Yes,  without  suggestion  from 
outside — I noticed  no  mention  of  it  appealing  in  the 
Press  or  anywhere  until  at  least  three  weeks  after  we 
had  begun  to  take  steps  to  put  the  thing  right. 

1142.  It  stood  in  this  way  : you  had  before  yon  the 
statement  that  in  1S91-2  the  export  was  3,080,000 
gallons,  and  you  saw  that  for  1892-3  there  was  an 
export  of  3,354,000  gallons,  and  you  said  to  yourselves, 
“ Why  is  there  a larger  export  this  year  by  270,000 
“ gallons  than  last  year  from  Ireland  of  spirits?” 
Will  you  look  at  page  5 of  your  evidence  ? — Yes,  that 
was  it.  That  was  exactly  the  question  we  asked, 
“ Why  is  there  this  large  change  ? ” because  at  this 
time  the  importance  of  this  return  had  been  forced 
upon  us  in  connexion  with  the  preparation  of  the 
financial  relations  papers. 

1143.  You  said,  “ Why  does  Ireland  send  270,000 
“ more  gallons  of  spirits  to  England  than  she  sent  last 
“ year,”  did  you  ? — Yes. 

1144.  And  upon  that  question  you  directed  a full 
investigation,  did  you  not,  of  all  the  facts  to  take  place  ? 
— Yes ; it  all  came  out  gradually.  It  was  not  quite 
immediately  we  found  out  the  extent  of  the  inaccuracy. 
First  we  asked  certain  questions,  and  the  answers  were 
not  satisfactory,  and  then  we  asked  further  questions, 
and  so  things  went  on  until  we  became  convinced  that 
the  whole  return  was  on  an  unsound  basis. 

1145.  Out  of  every  six  gallons  which  had  been 
exported  in  1891  and  1892  one  gallon  was  missed  out, 
was  it  not  ? — Yes. 

1146.  'Amounting  to  630,000  gallons  altogether?— 
Yes. 

1147.  And  in  the  second  year  the  actual  export  was 
a quarter  of  a million  more  than  appeared  ? — Yes. 

1148.  What  adds  decidedly  to  the  importance  of  this 
is  your  observation  that  this  error,  or  some  such  error, 
may  have  affected  the  returns  since  the  beginning, 
because  that  being  your  opinion  we  can  no  longer  look 
to  the  return  with  any  confidence,  can  we  ?— I am 
afraid  not  with  any  confidence. 

Spirits:  1149.  Now  it  becomes  necessary  for  this  reason  to 

to  a investigate  very  closely  the  circumstances  under  which 
this  error  arose  in  order  to  determine  whether  or  not 
it  was  such  an  error  as  was  likely  to  have  pervaded  a 
series  of  years.  Are  the  permit  forms  used  in  ware- 
houses, and  the  certificate  forms  used  by  dealers,  issued 
in  the  first  instance  from  Somerset  House? — Yes. 

1 1 50.  All  of  them  ? — All  of  them. 

1151.  Are  the  permit  forms  bound  together  in 
books  or  detached  ? — At  distillery  warehouses  they  are 
in  books. 

1152.  Numbered  consecutively? — Yes,  numbered 
consecutively,  I think. 

1153.  Are  there  counterfoils? — Yes,  at  distillery 
warehouses.  At  other  warehouses  the  permits  have 
no  counterfoils,  but  the  particulars  on  the  permits  are 
copied  from  the  warehouse  books.  Thus  there  is  a 
complete  record  in  our  books ; that  is  the  point.  As 
regards  the  clearance  from  general  duty-free  ware- 
houses, there  are  records  in  our  books  of  the  places, 
the  amount,  and  the  destination,  which  correspond 
with  the  particulars  on  the  permit. 

1154.  What  officer  issues  the  permit  upon  the 
request  of  the  dealer  ? — The  denier  makes  out  his  own 
permit,  or  rather  he  makes  out  a request  note,  which, 
when  countersigned  by  our  officer,  becomes  the  permit. 

1155.  At  the  request  of  anyone  ? — It  is  checked  by 
the  officer  in  charge  of  the  warehouse. 

1156.  Each  such  officer  has  a warrant  book  in 
which  he  enters  the  particulars  of  the  permit  at  the 
time  of  issuing  the  permit,  I suppose  ? — The  particulars 
on  the  permit  are  copied  from  the  warrant  book. 

1157.  He  then  periodically  summarises  the  contents 
of  the  warrant  book,  does  he  ? — Yes. 

1 158.  And  forwards  the  return  to  Somerset  House, 
I suppose  ? — Yes.  It  reaches  us  through  the  collector. 

1159.  And  in  that  way  you  make  up  quarterly  and 
yearly  the  amount  exported  under  permit? — Yes. 
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1160.  And  I understand  you  to  say  that  there  has  Mr.  a. 
been  no  substantial  error  in  the  permit  branch  ? — No,  'Mdtur. 
none,  nor  was  there  any  likelihood  that  there  would  be,  8 Nov.  ism. 
you  see,  because  of  necessity  there  is  a very  careful  spirits- 
record.  Our  officer  had  at  the  moment  when  the  permit’ 
spirit  went  out,  a perfect  knowledge  of  all  about  it,  system' 
and  in  fact  was  bound  for  the  accuracy  of  the  stock  to 

keep  a complete  record  himself. 

1161.  How  often  was  he  bound  to  forward  to 
Somerset  House  the  summarised  particulars  of  the 
warrant  book  ? — I am  not  quite  sure.  The  return  is 
made  up  quartei-ly  for  the  Board  of  Trade.  We  used 
to  receive  the  returns  at  Somerset  House  from  the 
collectors,  who  are  our  principal  officers  in  each 
district,  quarterly,  but  whether  they  made  them  up 
quarterly  or  monthly  I do  not  know. 

1162.  Can  you  say  whether  the  amount  of  spirits 
exported  from  Ireland  under  permit  was  a substantial 
part  of  the  whole  export?— Yes,  a substantial  part 
of  it. 

1163.  What  part  of  itj? — I can  give  you  some 
indication  of  it  in  a minute  from  some  papers  that  I 
have  here. 

1164.  It  would  be  important  if  you  would.  Taking 
the  total  export  at  about  3,600,000  gallons,  how  much 
was  passed  from  Ireland  to  Great  Britain  under  the 
permit  system  as  distinguished  from  the  certificate 
issued  by  the  dealer  ? — These  papers  will  show  you, 
more  or  less.  I have  here  the  figures  of  the  Belfast 
Collection,  which,  as  you  know,  is  by  far  the  most 
important. 

1165.  I think  if,  at  your  convenience,  you  could 
put  in  anything  showing  how  much  of  those  spirits 
came  under  permit  every  year  it  would  be  desirable  ? 

—You  may  take  it  from  me  it  is  a very  considerable 
amount. 

1166.  Can  you  mention  any  figure  now? — I should 
think  about  half. 

1167.  ( Chairman .)  You  can  put  the  figures  into 
your  answer,  can  you  ? — Yes.* 

1168.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  Therefore  I may  infer  that  as 
the  permit  branch  covers  one  half  of  the  export,  and 
as  there  have  been  no  errors  in  the  permit  branch, 
but  there  was  a regular  record  made,  the  returns  since 
1858  would  be  correct  so  far  as  concerns  the  liquor 
exported  under  permit  ? — Under  permit  from  Excise 
warehouses. 

1169.  One  half  of  the  whole;  that  would  be 
correctly  given,  would  it  ? — Yes. 

1170.  And  the  errors,  therefore,  would  have  arisen 
under  the  other  half  of  the  exports  under  the  certifi- 
cates of  dealers  ? — Yes.  I am  not  sure  if  I was  not 
wrong  in  saying  half  went  under  permit.  I think  it 
is  not  so  much;  however,  the  figures  shall  be  given.* 

1171.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  certificate  trade, 
you  also  issue  the  certificates  from  Somerset  House 
in  books  bound,  numbered  with  counterfoils,  do  you 
not  ? — Yes. 

1172.  And  they  are  issued  by  these  first-class 
officers,  I suppose,  on  the  request  of  the  dealers  ? — 

No,  the  dealer  makes  out  his  own  certificate,  and  fills 
up  a counterfoil,  and  our  officers  afterwards  take  up 
the  counterfoils ; our  only  guide  is  the  counterfoil. 

1173.  Who  gives  the  book  to  the  dealer  in  the  first 
instance  ? — Mr.  Steele  tells  me  the  officers  give  them 
to  the  dealer  on  a request  from  the  dealer. 

1174.  Isuppose  you  have  a strict  system  of  account- 
ing at  Somerset  House  for  the  number  of  books  given 
out,  have  you  not  ? — Certainly. 

1175.  The  dealer  gets  the  book  on  request  then  ? — 

Yes. 

1176.  May  I ask  you  whether  all  permit  forms  and 
all  certificates  eventually  find  their  way  back  to 
Somerset  House  again  ? — No,  they  would  not ; they 
go  away  with  the  spirit ; the  counterfoils  all  find  their 
way  back. 


* Note  by  Witness. — The  figures  were  for  1891-2: — Re- 
movals under  Excise  permits  from  one  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  to  another,  2,450,712  gallons.  Removals  of  like 
nature  under  certificates  from  dealers’  stores,  3,423,753  gallons. 
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1 177.  What  becomes  of  the  permit  form  eventually  ? 

— The  permit  form  goes  with  the  spirit. 

1178.  But  what  becomes  of  it? — The  permit  form 
may  disappear  in  this  way  : the  spirit  may  be  sent  to 
a private  individual ; he  has  no  interest  in  keeping 
the  permit  form  or  certificate,  and  throws  it  into  the 
fire,  or  does  anything  he  likes  with  it;  it  is  only  of 
importance  to  the  man  who  is  himself  a spirit  dealer, 
and  has  to  account  for  his  stock.  He  has  to  keep 
that  permit  or  certificate  in  order  to  show  where  he 
got  his  spirit  from. 

1179.  I understood  when  spirits  are  moved  under  a 
permit,  even  before  delivery,  some  officer  has  to  see 
the  permit?— I do  not . think  so;  Mr,  Steele  will 
explain  this  better. 

1180.  Perhaps  Mr.  Steele  will  kindly  explain  it  to 
us  ? — ( Mr.  Steele .)  In  the  case  of  spirits  sent  to  a 
licensed  person  he  is  bound  by  law  to  enter  the  quantity 
in  his  stock  book ; the  officer  comes  periodically,  and  he 
takes  up  these  permits,  but  a permit  going  to  a private 
person  is  lost,  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  it  at  all. 

1181.  And  those  that  are  taken  back  go  to  Somerset 
House  again,  do  they  ? — Yes.'  1 

1182.  The  dealer  in  filling  up  a form  is  subject  to 
no  scrutiny  or  check,  is  he  ?— No,  not  in  filling  up  a 
certificate. 

1188.  Nor  is  the  filling  up  of  the  counterfoil  ?— 
No. 

1184.  When  does  the  officer  deal  with  the  counter- 
foil ; is  it  from  the  book  when  it  is  used  up,  or  by 
casual  visits  to  the  store  ? — It  used  to  be  when  the 
book  was  filled  up ; but  now  the  counterfoils  are  taken 
up  regularly  every  month. 

1185.  What  was  done  at  the  time  of  the  error  ? — At 
the  time  of  the  error  they  were  taken  more  or  less 
haphazard. 

1186.  Did  the  officer  go  to  the  store  and  extract  the 
particulars  there,  or  did  he  take  the  counterfoils  to  his 
office  and  do  it  in  his  office  ?— He  goes  to  the  store  as 
a general  rule.  If  it  is  a very  large  place,  he  has  the 
option  of  taking  them  to  his  office,  but  as  a general 
rule  the  quantities  are  extracted  on  the  premises. 

1187.  Did  he  simply  add  up  the  counterfoils  on  a 
scrap  of  paper  ?— He  takes  them  down  in  his  book. 
{Mr.  Milner .)  He  was  left  to  his  own  devices,  more  or 
less,  at  the  date  of  the  error. 

1188.  He  simply  added  up  the  counterfoils,  sent 
them  to  the  collector,  and  the  collector  sent  them  on 
to  you,  I suppose  ? — Yes. 

1189.  I am  still  at  a loss,  I confess,  to  know 
whether  this  extraordinary  omission  of  600,000 
gallons  out  of  3,700,000  gallons  was  due  to  wrong 
transcription  from  the  counterfoils  or  to  omission 
of  particular  counterfoils  or  omissions  of  whole 
books,  or  omission  of  officers  to  make  returns  at  all  ? 
No,  they  all  made  returns;  it  was  due  to  omissions 
of  various  kinds,  mainly  omissions  to  take  out  from 
any  book  all  the  counterfoils  which  related  to  spirits 
going  out,  of  the  country.  The  officer’s  orders  were 
to  take  particulars  of  all  the  counterfoils  of  spirits 
sent  out  of  the  country  whether  it  was  from  Ireland  to 
Scotland  or  England',  or  from  Scotland  to  England 
and  Ireland,  as  the  case  might  be ; but  what  hap- 
pened was  this  : under  the  old  loose  system,  when 
the  officers  were  allowed  to  do  this  as  they  pleased, 
and  before  they  had  books  into  which  they  entered 
all  the  particulars  from  the  relevant  counterfoils, 
they  would  go  through  them  somewhat  carelessly, 
and  in  many  cases  the  counterfoil  itself  did  not  indicate 
quite  clearly  in  what  part  of  the  country  the  place  of 
destination  was ; it  did  not  say  such-and-such  a place, 
England ; such-and-such  a place,  Scotland ; but 
simply  described  it  by  some  common  name,  say, 
Kingstown,  which  might  be  in  England  or  Ireland. 

1190.  I saw  an  observation  which  rather  sur- 
prised me,  namely,  that  the  officer  might  have  mis- 
taken the  country  ? — Yes,  they  sometimes  mistook 
the  country.  Some  of  the  officers  whom  we  called 
upon  for  explanations  complained  that  they  had 
insuperable  difficulties  in  finding  out  sometimes 
which  the  country  was ; but  the  main  cause  of  error 


no  doubt  was  this:  that  the  officer  went  through 
the  book  hastily,  and  only  took  down  the  par-  _ __ — - 
ticulars  of  those  counterfoils  as  to  which  he  was  — 
quite  certain  that  they  related  to  removals  to  one  of  the  Spirits : 
other  countries,  and,  no  doubt  to  save  himself  trouble,  system, 
he  often  gave  himself  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  when 
he  was  not  quite  sure,  by  leaving  out  a particular. 

1191.  That  was  one  class  of  error;  then  there 
would  be  counterfoils  perhaps  omitted  ?— There 
would  be  counterfoils  omitted. 

1192.  And  books  ? — Not  whole  books, I think ; but 
this  I think  very  likely  happened : if  an  officer  took  up 
an  Irish  book  and  found  that  the  first  12  or  15  counter- 
foils all  related  to  Ireland,  and  he  was  in  a hurry  or 
disposed  to  be  lazy,  very  likely  he  said : “ Oh,  this 
man  deals  only  in  Ireland,”  and  did  not  go  on 
examining  the  book,  although  there  might  have  been 
counterfoils  relating  to  England  or  Scotland  further  on. 

1193.  Then  the  officer  made  no  record  in  any 
book,  did  he  ? — He  did  make  a record,  but  he  did 
not  make  a record  in  a book  prepared  for  the  purpose ; 
he  made  his  own  notes  in  his  own  way. 

1194.  On  a scrap  of  paper,  one  might  say? — They 
might  have  been  on  scraps  of  paper ; I think  they  very 
often  were. 

1195.  There  was  no  permanent  record?— No 
permanent  record  in  the  hands  of  the  officer. 

1196.  And  the  counterfoils  you  did  not  think  it 
was  necessary  to  preserve  ? — No,  we  did  not  preserve 
them  after  a certain  time. 

1197.  As  the  permit  system  has  been  correct  all 
through  apparently,  can  you  say  now  if  the  certificate 
system,  conforming  to  the  permit  system,  may  be 
relied  upon  to  give  accurate  results  ? — There  can  be 
only  a small  margin  of  error  under  present  conditions. 

1198.  Probably  in  the  future  you  will  not  destroy 
the  counterfoils  so  soon,  will  you  ? — No. 

1199.  Will  you  tell  the  Commission  what  was  the  Treasury 
amount  of  the  exceptional  error  committed  at  Belfast 

in  the  year  1891-92  by  one  officer.  The  total  error  spirit  duty, 
was  630,000  gallons  for  the  year,  was  it  not  ? — Yes. 

1200.  How  much  of  that  was  attributable  to  what 
you  call  the  exceptional  or  special  error  at  Belfast  ? — 

Might  I put  the  answer  to  that  question  into  the 
evidence  ?* 

1201.  Have  you  any  idea  how  much  it  was?. — 

Yes,  I believe  it  was  between  200,000  and  300,000 
gallons. 

1202.  Half  the  error  ?• — I am  not  sure.  Certainly 
a large  proportion  of  it. 

1203.  You  used  an  expression  on  the  last  day  which 
I am  unable  to  follow.  You  spoke  of  a probable 
normal  error,  existing  throughout  the  period  of  the 
return  ? — Yes. 

1204.  And  I think  you  said  that  it  would  be  per- 
haps about  10  per  cent,  of  the  whole  export.  Now,  in 
the  first  place,  we  have  to  separate  the  permit  system, 
in  which  there  was  no  error,  from  the  certificate 
system,  do  you  mean  10  per  cent,  of  the  certificate 
total  ? — No,  I mean  10  per  cent,  of  the  excise  total, 
both,  permit  and  certificate.  Excise  only,  remember. 

I am  not  dealing  with  the  Customs  for  the  moment, 

1205.  You  had  before  you,  I think,  only  two  years, 

1891-2  and  1892-3.  You  had  no  counterfoils  nor 
details  for  any  previous  year,  I understand  ? — No. 

1206.  And  the  fact  that  you  had  before  you  when 
the  investigations  were  concluded  was,  that  one  year 
was  wrong  by  630,000  gallons  and  the  other  year  was 
wrong  by  250,000  gallons ; how,  out  of  such  data,  did 
you  construct  your  theory  of  a normal  error  extending 
over  40  years  ? — I do  not  think  I said  a normal 
error  extending  over  40  years.  I certainly  intended 
to  indicate  that  I thought  no-  conclusion  could  be 
drawn  with  regard  to  the  earlier  period. 

1207.  “I  regard  the  error  shown  in  the  second 
“ year  ” (that  is  an  error  of  250,000  gallons  a year) 

“ as  being  probably  about  the  average  amount  of  error 


* Note  by  Witness. — The  exceptional  or  special  error  in  one 
station  at  Belfast  for  the  year  1891-2  amounted  to  365,000 
gallons,  out  of  a total  of  615,000  for  the  whole  of  Belfast. 
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Treasury 
spirit  duty, 


“ which  ran  through  these  returns  for  a long  period.” 
That  was  your  evidence? — Yes,  but  I think  I 
qualified  it. 

1208.  “ The  error  of  the  preceding  year  was 
“ exceptionally  great”?  — Yes,  that,  of  course  is 
evident. 


n fact,  there  was  a diminution,  as  it  turned 


1209.  Was  there  any  particular  Belfast  error  in 
1892-3  ?— There  were  any  number  of  Belfast  errors, 
but  nothing  exceptional  ; nothing  more  than  the 
ordinary  accidents  which  happened  to  these  returns 
everywhere,  owing  to  the  laxness  of  the  system; 

whereas  there  was  an  exceptional  Belfast  error  in  rv..y  or  ueglect 

1891-2  because  a particular  officer  fudged  his  whole  theory  of  any  'normal 
return  boldly.  ■»»  . J - - 

1210.  What  did  he  do? — He  took  _ r 

wrote  down  as  much  as  pleased  him ; he  estimated 


of  export ; i 

put.  . ..  _ _ . 

1225.  In  fact,  both  years  were  understated,  as  it  8 Nov- 

turned  out  ? — Both  years  were  understated . Treasury 

1226.  How  long  had  this  officer  been  there?— I 
think  he  was  only  there  one  year  or  two  years.  I am  sPirit  duty, 
not  sure  though. 

1227 . Where  had  he  come  from  ? — I could  not 
tell  you. 

1228.  Does  it  not  come  out  quite  clearly  that  the 
great  bulk  of  this  error  was  a personal  error,  due  to 
inefficiency  or  neglect  of  a solitary  officer,  and  that  no 
theory  of  any  normal  error  can  be  founded  upon  it  ?— 

ak  all,  because,  putting  altogether  aside  the. 
pencil^  and  laches  of  this  man,  when  we  came  to  examine  the 
figures  we  found  them  wrong  all  round,  and  almost 


that  he  estimated ; he  could  have  done  nothing  else. 

1212.  In  what  form  was  he  obliged  to  send  in  a 
return  to  the  collector ; was  it 
simply  sent  in  a total. 

1213.  Of  gallons  for  the  period  ?— Yes. 

1214.  Every  quarter? — Yes  every  quarter. 

1215.  Did  he  in  each  quarter  put  down  what  he 
thought  proper,  without  investigating  the  counter- 
foils ? — I cannot  remember  whether  he  did  it  phc.1i 


cannot  remember  whether  he  did  it  each 
quarter,  but  he  certainly  did  it  in  several  quarters, 


1229.  Almost  necessarily  so  ?— Almost  necessarily 
so,  because  no  officer  in  scamping  his  work  would  pat 

total  ?— Yes,  he  in  certificates  of  spirit  removed  to  another  country 
when  no  such  spirit  had  been  removed.  What  he  did 
was  to  miss  out  a certain  number,  either  from  laziness 
or  because  he  had  not  the  means  to  see  exactly. 

1230.  But  when  a return  has  been  36  years  in 
existence,  and  when  the  exports  have,  as  they  have, 
greatly  increased  and  multiplied  in  that  time,  and 
when  the  natural  tendency  to  become  careless  as  to 


abnormally  increased,  the  total  error  for  the  year. 

1216.  It  was  a large  ' ” •’  

was  it?— It  was  more  1 
think. 


that  that  sole  error  amounted  to  a very  large  figure,  the  use  of  tins  returh.is  so  apparent  as  rears  went  on 
and,  no  doubt,  greatly  merged,  and  as  I sard, 

VwKfttl  9minearii  Srew  80  much  in  those  years  may  have  been  trivial  in 

part  of  the  200,000  gallons,  the  more  early  years  ?— Not  only  do  I think  that 

than  the  200,000  gallons,  I likely,  but  I think  it  is  almost  certain,  and  that  is  why 

1917  ffie  cWrr  r>  • , -i  T t 1 object  to  its  being  supposed  that  I suggested  I 

. 1"17-  sha5e  oi  lfc  ■ — I must  go  back,  if  you  thought  this  normal  error  extended  over  40  years.  I 

snrwwi  ^en  t Sp°k°  between  200,000  and  think  it  probably  went  back  a considerable  number  of 
500,000  gallons  I rererred  to  this  particular  district,  years,  but  I do  not  think  at  the  beginuino-  there  was 
not  to  all  Belfast.  The  total  error  in  Belfast  in  that  much  error. 

jear  was  much  larger,  but  the  balance  is  what  I call  1231.  And  you  would  probably  say,  looking  at  the 
the  normal  error.  increase  in  the  bulk  of  export,  and  also  to  the  tendency 

1218.  How  much  of  the  630,000  gallons  was  due  to  to  carelessness  if  it  is  not  checked,  it  is  an  error  which 

Belfast  ?— A very,  very  large  proportion.  would  diminish  as  you  go  back  ?— As  far  as  excise 

1219.  Two-thirds  of  it  ? — More.  figures  are  concerned,  I think  the  error  would  diminish 

1220.  Three-fourths  of  it  ? — I believe  it  was  almost  as  y°u  g°  back. 

wholly  in  Belfast.  1232.  Now  I come  to  the  question  of  the  new  and  h|  rts 

1221.  Do  you  mean  that  the  630,000  gallons  almost  rather  startling  evidence  you  gave  as  to  the  exclusion  “f°vome” 

wholly  arose  from  Belfast  ?— Yes.  These  figures  fl'°m  the  return  of  spirits  exported  from  Customs 

will  have  to  be  put  in.  I do  not  want  to  get  them  warehouses  from  Ireland  ? — Yes. 

wrong  on  the  notes,  but  you  may  take  it  the  error  1233.  Have  you  a table  of  the  exports  of  spirit 

whichntated  our  calculation  was  almost  wholly  due  from  Ireland  since  1858  ? — Yes,  I have  it  here  some- 
to  Belfast  where,  but  the  fact  is  I had  to  bring  such  an  enormous 

1222.  No  attention  was  called  to  these  errors  of  mass  of  papers,  not  knowing  exactly  on  what  points 
1891-2  till  the  year  1892-3  had  also  expired,  and  die  examination  would  turn,  that  it  is  rather  difficult 
until  you  were  actually  engaged  at  Somerset  House  in  to  fi'id  a particular  table  in  a moment. 

making  up  the  returns  for  that  later  year? — That  is  1234.  I understand  that  the  exports  under  the 

bow  it  happened.  supervision  of  the  Customs  were  wholly  under  the 

1223.  How  did  it  happen,  then,  that  these  officers  permit  system  ? — Yes,  I think  so,  wholly  on  the  permit 
at  Belfast  who  had  made  such  errors  appeared  to  have  system. 

made  no  such  errors  in  the  second  year  ?— That  is  the  1235.  And  would,  therefore,  be  a matter  of  perma- 
whole  point,  and  that  is  how  the  thing  came  out.  nent  record  ; I mean  there  were  warrant  books  cor- 
ihe  particular  man  who  made  these  colossal  errors,  responding  to  yours,  in  which  the  officer  entered 
wbicb  1 distinguish  from  the  normal  error,  had  come  particulars  ?— Tiiat  I could  not  tell  you.  The  Customs 
to  grief  over  some  other  returns  in  which  his. inaccuracy  would  know  that. 

h.fi  been  found  out.  1236,  At  an,  rate  tire  Customs  did  not  super™ 

12-4.  During  1892-3  ?— At  the  end  of  1891-2  the  export  from  Ireland  otherwise  than  from  ware- 

He  was  reduced,  which  is  the  severest  punishment  houses;  they  had  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  dealers’ 

in  the  service  next  to  dismissal,  and  transferred  to  stores  or  certificates,  had  they  ? No  nothin «■  at  all 

another  station.  Consequently  when  the  year  1892-3  to  do  with  dealers’  stores;  it  was  all  from  warehouses 
came  on  he  was  no  longer  in  his  old  Belfast  Here  is  the  return  for  which  you  were  askin'*  (The 
station,  and  the  returns  for  that  station  were  return  was  handed  to  Mr.  Sexton) 
more  accurate.  His  error  had  taken  the  form  of  1237.  Where  is  the  column  which  shows  the  figure 


huge  omissions;  he  had  enormously  under-estimated  affecting  the  adjustment?  In.  the  course  of  your 
the  amount  of  spirit  going  out  from  his  station,  and  evidence  you  said  that  up  to  the  year-  1888-9  the 
JSS  t0ff  ^"5  WaS  l‘moun*  splits  exported  from  Ireland  under  the  supervision  of 

ot  spirit  gomg  out  from  that  station,  and  with  it  the  total  fUm  i._;i  ....,  , ■ . , . - ., 1 u _ 


~ gtoi.ig  uui.  ii uiu  wum,  sutuou,  ana  wiin  u me  t 

figure  of  removals  froin  Belfast  appeared  greatly... 
creased  in  the  following  year,  1892-3.  That  was  the! 
year  we  found  it  out,  because  we  said  to  ourselves. 
“ What  has  happened  at  Belfast  that  the  export  is  so 
“ much  larger  ? ” There  was  really  no  great  increase 


the  Customs  had  not  been  included  in  the  return  ? 

Spirits  exported  from  Customs  warehouses. 

1238.  And  that  was  the  only  way  they  did  export  ? 
—-Yes. 

1239.  I understand  you  to  say  they  had  nothing 
whatever  to 'do  with  the  certificates  of  dealers,  and 
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Mr.  A.  that  they  are  only  exported  there  under  the  permits 
MUner  from  the  warehouses  ? — Yes. 

8 Nov.  189*.  1240.  And  I therefore  assume  by  analogy  that  they 

Spirits : must  have  made  a permanent  record,  as  you  have  made 

tionTd"  a permanent  record  ?— Of  course  I do  not  know  lor 
movement  how  many  years  they  kept  their  books.  I think  you 
of‘  have  hardly  an  idea  of  the  enormous  mass  ol  this 

material. 

1241.  I have;  but  considering  the  importance 

attached  to  the  statistics  of  consumption  even  before  the 
revenue  came  into  question,  I should  think  the  Customs 
would  not  be  likely  to  omit  to  keep  a total  for  the  year. 
The  Customs  Department  were  aware  that  the  Board 
of  Trade  publish  quarterly,  and  that  you  publish  every 
year,  a return  which  purports  to  give  the  total  export 
of  duty  paid  spirits  from  Ireland  to  Great  Britain, 
were  they  not  ? — I cannot  tell  whether  they  were 
or  not.  , 

1242.  You  have  no  doubt,  have  you,  that  the  heads 
of  the  Customs  Department  look  at  the  Inland 
Revenue  Report  r — I cannot  answer  that  question  in 
any  way. 

1243.  They  were  aware,  no  doubt,  that  this  return 
was  relied  on  as  the  means  of  ascertaining  the 
statistics  of  consumption.  Did  they  ever  suggest  to 
you  that  there  were  figures  of  export  under  their 
supervision  which  were  essential  to  complete  that 
return  ?— No,  not  that  I am  aware  of.  I am  speaking 
of  a time  long  anterior  to  my  connexion  with  the 
Inland  Revenue,  and  cannot  speak  very  positively,  but 
I cannot  see  anything  in  the  correspondence  about  it. 

1244.  Is  there  any  record  that  the  Inland  Revenue 
who  made  up  the  return  ever  said  to  the  Customs : 

“ We  have  to  present  to  Parliament  a return  of  the 
“ spirits  exported  from  Ireland.  Will  you  tell  us  how 
“ much  has  been  exported  through  you  in  order  to 
“ complete  our  return  ” ? — That  is  what  we  did  say 
in  1888. 

1245.  But  the  returns  have  been  going  on  from 

1858  ? This  is  no  doubt  how  it  happened,  that  the 

Customs  were  not  included  in  the  return ; it  was  a 
return  of  duty-paid  British  spirits  transferred  from  one 
country  to  the  other.  At  the  time  when  the  return 
was  instituted  in  1858  no  British  spirits  were  cleared 
from  Customs  warehouses.  The  practice  of  clearing 
them  from  Customs  warehouses  only  commenced  in 
1864. 

1246.  I see  the  return  had  been  going  on  six  years 
before  there  was  any  export  from  Ireland  ?— Yes, 
and  therefore,  no  doubt,  when  first  of  all  there 
was  this  clearance  from  Customs  warehouses  of 
British  spirit  it  probably  was  a very  small  affair,  and 
it  had  not  occurred  to  anybody  that  the  introduction 
of  this  new  element  was  making  the  return  valueless. 
By  that  time  whatever  small  interest  had  attached  to 
the  return  when  it  was  first  called  into  existence  in 
1858  had  probably  died  out.  As  I have  often  ex- 
plained, it  was  a purely  statistical  return  on  which  no 
revenue  depended,  and  that  was  the  cause  of  its 
neglect  by  the  Inland  Revenue  Department,  which  had 
no°statistical  branch  at  all  or  anybody  specially  con- 
cerned with  statistics.  When  it  was  started  it  was 
started  on  the  right  basis ; for  six  years  it  continued 
on  the  right  basis ; by  the  time  that  a new  element 
came  into  the  situation,  which  made  the  basis  of  the 
return  wrong,  it  had  already  probably  fallen  into 
neglect.  That  is  the  only  explanation  I can  offer  on 

i what  I do  not  know  by  my  own  experience. 

1247.  There  has  been  scarcely  a year  for  the  last 
15  years  since  I came  into  the  House  of  Commons 
that  that  return  has  not  been  used  by  someone  or 
other  as  a basis  of  conclusions  as  to  relative  indulgence 
in  spirit  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  which  is  now 
proved  to  be  rather  erroneous  ?— Yes,  quite  erroneous. 

1248.  I wonder  the  officers  of  the  various  Depart- 
ments did  not  think  it  their  duty  to  look  more  closely 
into  the  matter.  Is  there  any  record  which  will  show 
from  1864  to  what  extent  the  Customs  supervised  the 
export  of  spirits  from  Ireland  ? Surely  it  would  be 
possible  to  deduce  it  in  some  way,  would  it  not,  from 


their  revenue  returns  ? — I cannot  see  myself  how  it 
would,  but  it  is  a question  which  should  he  addressed  . — - 

, ’ 1 8 Nov.  1891. 

to  them.  

1249.  Of  course  you  will  admit  the  importance  ot  Spirits, 
endeavouring  to  put  that  return  on  some  firmer  basis  ? 

— Yes,  certainly. 

1250.  I think  you  said  that  what  sustained  your 
view  as  to  the  importance  of  the  omission  was  the 
jump  in  the  number  of  gallons  between  1887-8  and 
1888-9  ; are  you  quite  certain  that  that  was  due 
wholly  or  mainly  to  the  introduction  of  the  customs  ? 

— Mainly  ; I could  get  the  figures  as  to  that  and  will 
add  them  to  my  answer.* 

1251.  It  was  a large  jump,  but  not  the  only  jump, 
and  it  would  be  important  to  see  how  far  it  was  due 
to  revenue  and  how  far  to  the  omission  of  these 
Customs  figures.  For  example,  between  1888-9  and 
now,  for  instance,  it  has  increased  from  2,500,000  gal- 
lons to  3,500,000  gallons?— That  includes  the  jump 
from  the  wrong  figure  to  the  right  one. 

1252.  Yes,  but  it  is  a jump  all  the  time  of  a million 
in  a few  years ; it  is  a jump  from  2,500,000  gallons  to 
3,500,000  gallons,  and  it  leaves  me  to  doubt  whether  a 
jump  of  700,000  gallons  in  one  year  is  to  be  accounted 
for  wholly  by  the  omission  of  the  Customs  figures  ? 

I think  we  can  make  that  quite  certain  by  reference  to 
the  fact. 

1253.  Your  notion  is  that  during  the  greater  part 
of  this  period  the  exports  under  the  Customs  was 
comparatively  slight,  is  it? — My  notion  is  that  it 
steadily  increased,  that  at  first  it  was  slight  and  that 
in  the  years  immediately  preceding  the  discovery  of 
the  omission  of  the  Customs  figures  it  had  become  very 
large ; but  I cannot  say  what  the  rate  of  increase  was. 

1254.  What  led  to  this  ? Why  was  not  the  export 
of  spirit,  the  duty  on  which  is  collected  by  the  Excise 
Department,  conducted  by  them ; was  it  a matter  of 
convenience  ? — It  was  a matter  of  convenience  to  the 
trade,  no  doubt.  I think  the  amalgamation  was 
regarded  as  convenient  to  the  trade  and,  as  in  many 
cases,  what  is  convenient  for  the  public  and  the 
revenue,  is  fatal  to  statistical  accuracy. 

1255.  Convenience  and  symmetry  are  never  very 
agreeable  to  each  other  ? — No. 

1256.  There  was  a transfer  of  business  then  from 
the  Excise  to  the  Customs.  I think  I remember  that 
a good  deal  of  the  business  was  handed  over  on  some 
points  ?— I think  there  has  been  a considerable  transfer 
both  ways.  What  happened  was  that  the  Customs 
were  allowed  to  take  our  spirits  and  we  to  take  theirs. 

1257.  Can  you  arrange  with  the  Customs  to  give  us 
some  account  of  the  time  at  which  and  to  the  extent 
of  which  this  business  of  supervising  the  export  of 
spirits  from  Ireland  passed  into  their  hands  so  as  to 
enable  us  to  conclude  how  far  the  returns  have  been 
affected  by  those  facts  ?— We  will  do  our  best. 

1258.  1 have  only  one  matter  left  to  ask  you  about,  Tobacco: 
but  it  is  a matter  of  some  importance.  Your  evidence,  tion  and 
otherwise  confined  I think  to  the  Department  of  Inland  movemen 
Revenue,  branched  off  at  one  point  to  a subjeet  which 

is  more  immediately  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Customs ; it  is  the  question  of  the  duty  on  tobacco. 

Now,  taking  again  this  return  for  1892-3,  the  duty 
collected  in  Ireland  on  tobacco  was  1,470,000/.,  and 
the  contribution  of  Ireland  as  tested  by  consumption 
was  1,397,000/.  ?— Yes. 

1259.  Now  we  have  had  three  different  methods  of 
computation  applied  to  this  subject  of  tobacco  ? — Yes. 

1260.  In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Pittar,  in  the  very  clear 
and  able  evidence  he  gave,  described  the  efforts  he 


* Note  by  Witness. As  a matter  of  fact  the  inclusion  of 

the  Customs  figures  accounts  for  almost  the  whole  of  the 
apparent  increase  in  the  exportation  of  spirits  from  Ireland  be- 
tween 1887-8  and  1888-9.  This  export  was,  for  1887-8,  when 
the  Customs  figures  were  excluded,  1,816,780  gallons,  hor 
1888-9,  when  these  figures  were  included,  it  amounted  to 
2,604,499  gallons,  an  increase  of  787,719  gallons,  of  which  the 
amount  going  out  of  Customs  warehouses  was  743,925  gallons. 
In  the  subsequent  year,  the  export  from  Customs  warehouses 
had  risen  to  936,828  gallons. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE. 


Mr.  A.  made  when  he  visited  Ireland  in  the  winter  of  1890  to 
Milner.  get  a basis  of  calculation,  and  he  did  get  the  figures 
s Nov.  1894.  for  1889  as  well  as  he  could  get  them,  but  being  retro- 
Tobacco : spective  they  were  of  less  value  than  if  they  were 

consumj)-  current.  That  was  at  first  applied,  and  then  the  rail- 
movement  way  and  shipping  companies  concerned  in  the  cross 
°f-  channel  trade  gave  actual  facts  from  day  to  day  as  to 

the  actual  carriage  for  four  months.  Upon  those  four 
months  the  calculations  have  been  founded,  and, 
as  I understand,  the  Customs  Department,  although 
they  noted  the  increase  involved  in  the  second  mode 
of  computation,  did  not  very  seriously  question  it ; in 
fact,  Mr.  Murray,  the  head  of  the  Customs,  accounted 
for  it  by  the  partiality  of  the  Irishman  for  dry  tobacco, 
that  he  likes  dry  tobacco  and  smokes  more  of  it.  Now 
you  produced  on  the  last  occasion  in  answer  to  Lord 
Welby  some  new  figures  not  from  public  authorities 
in  Ireland  but  from  some  manufacturers,  which  were 
said  to  apply  to  the  year  up  to  March  1894,  and  there- 
fore did  not  admit  any  preceding  figures  which  had 
been  under  consideration  ?— Quite  so. 

1261.  Can  you  either  apply  Mr.  Pittar’s  first  method 
and  the  second  method  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Customs 
to  the  year  1894,  or  apply  your  new  figures  to  the  pre- 
ceding years,  and  tell  us  exactly  what  is  the  effect 
upon  Irish  consumption  and  Irish  revenue  of  your  new 
figures? — Yes,  our  new  figures  could  be  applied  to 
preceding  years,  but  the  calculation  would  have  to  be 
worked  out. 


1262.  The  effect  of  it  is,  I think,  to  attribute  a 

larger  export  from  Ireland  to  Great  Britain,  is  it  not  ? ‘ '~r' 

— Very  much  larger.  8 Nov:  1894 

1263.  And  I think  a somewhat  larger  export  from  Tobacco 
Great  Britain  to  Ireland  ? — Yes,  I think  so  ; but  at  tio"San(iP’ 
any  rate  the  balance  of  export  from  Ireland  to  Great  movement 
Britain  is  very  much  larger  than  was  got  at  from  the 
Customs  figures. 

1264.  Then  what  you  may  call  the  apparent  revenue 
of  Ireland  is  proportionately  diminished? — Yes,  by 
about  200,000/.  a year.  The  revenue  as  contributed 
is  reduced  by  about  200,000/. 

1265.  Is  that  by  comparison  with  Mr.  Pittar’s  first 
method  or  by  comparison  with  the  second  method  ?— 

By  comparison  with  the  second  method ; by  comparison 
with  the  first  method  it  is  nothing  like  so  large.  The 
second  method  put  up  the  contribution  of  Ireland  on 
tobacco  very  considerably  ; it  increased  it  very  largely. 

1266.  I do  not  think  it  increased  it  so  largely  as 
you  have  now  diminished  it? — No,  not  quite  so 
largely. 

1267.  This  third  method  puts  the  contribution  at 
its  lowest,  does  it  not  ? — Yes. 

1268.  By  far  ? — I will  not  say  by  far,  but  it  does 
put  it  at  its  lowest. 

1269.  Have  the  Customs  been  consulted  upon  these 
new  figures  ? — Yes. 

1270.  Have  they  expressed  any  view  upon  them  ? 

— Would  you  ask  Mr.  Pittar  what  he  thinks  ? 


Mr.  Thomas  J.  Pittar  re-called  and  further  examined. 


Tobacco:  1271-  {Mr.  Sexton.)  Bearing  in  mind  your  former 

^returns  ev^ence  as  to  your  first  method,  and  as  to  the  reasons 
you  have  for  preferring  the  results  of  the  second  method, 
what  do  you  now  say  upon  the  third  set  of  figures  ?— 
I think  the  figures  that  the  Inland  Revenue  have  pre- 
pared, and  which  they  have  shown  to  us,  are  decidedly 
better  figures.  I think  there  are  grounds  for  supposing 
that  they  are  more  accurate. 

1272.  Will  you  state  the  grounds  ? — It  is  generally 
in  this  way : that  the  results  in  the  first  place  are  more 
reasonable  and  probable ; that,  statistically,  is  a ground 
to  begin  with.  They  bring  out  a consumption  per 
head  of  the  population  which  is  more  in  accordance 
with  what  one  would  expect  to  find. 

1273.  As  how  ? — For  instance,  by  what  I will  call  the 
Railway  Returns — by  what  you  have  called  the  second 
method — the  consumption  of  leaf-tobacco  per  head  of 
the  population  was  2T1  lbs.  in  Ireland. 

1274.  For  what  year  was  that? — For  the  year 
1893-4.  It  now  brings  it  down  to  1*61  lbs.  That  is 
very  close  to  what  it  brings  out  the  English  and  Scotch 
consumption.  The  English  consumption  comes  out  as 
l-63  lbs.  and  the  Scotch  as  P61  lbs. ; but  I wish  to  say 
that  there  are  some  little  differences  not  yet  threshed 
out  between  the  two  Departments  (we  have  not  had 
yet  time  to  work  them  out),  which  may  slightly  alter 
those  figures,  but  not  in  a material  degree,  I think. 

1275.  That  would  altogether  takeaway  the  force  of 
the  observation  as  to  the  practice  of  smoking  drier 
tobacco  in  Ireland,  would  it  not  ? — I heard  that  obser- 
vation made  myself  by  one  of  the  largest  Irish  manu- 
facturers, and  I think  it  must  rest  on  his  responsibility. 

1276.  It  was  the  largest  manufacturer  who  said  it, 
was  it  not  ? — Yes. 


1277.  I know  the  man  very  well,  and  there  is  no 
one  better  competent  to  give  an  opinion  ? — Quite  so. 

1278.  It  is  evident  that  when  three  modes  of  inquiry 
officially  carried  on  for  two  or  three  years  produce 
such  very  different  results,  that  we  must  press  the 
matter  to  some  better  issue,  and  with  a view  to  that  I 
think  it  would  be  well  that  you  should  give  us  a return, 
showing,  for  each  of  the  years  since  1889-90  up  to  last 
March,  by  the  two  methods  (I  suppose  we  may  cast  off 
the  first  method  now)  what  was  the  total  consumption 
of  Ireland — what  was  the  total  of  exports  and  imports, 
and  the  balance,  the  resulting  true  contribution,  and 
the  rate  per  head  of  consumption  in  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland? — Very  well. 

1279.  That  will  enable  us  to  see  how  far  the  revenue 
has  been  affected  by  the  new  method  of  computation  ? 
— It  will  take  a little  time  first  of  all  for  us,  with  the 
authorities  of  the  Inland  Revenue,  to  thresh  out  our 
differences.  We  had  better  do  that  first,  and  I 
apprehend  it  will  take  perhaps  ten  days  to  do  that. 

1280.  {Chairman.)  How  soon  may  we  have  the 
return  ? — Very  soon  after  that — in  a fortnight  I should 
think  we  should  be  able  to  do  it.  I understand  that 
the  return  you  want  is  a comparative  return  between 
the  two  methods,  showing  by  how  much  the  Irish 
consumption,  or  the  consumption  for  each  country, 
differs  under  the  one  method  and  the  other  method. 

1281.  {Mr.  Sexton.)  Showing  the  effect  of  the  two 
methods  upon  export,  import,  balance,  revenue,  and 
consumption  per  head  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scot- 
land ? — Quite  so ; but  I do  not  know  whether  you 
understand  that  the  new  inquiry  of  the  Inland  Revenue 
has  been  directed  solely  to  the  one  article  of  tobacco. 

1282.  I am  speaking  solely  of  tobacco  ? — I mean  it 
is  not  all  the  articles  named  in  those  two  tables. 


Mr.  T.  J. 
Pittar. 

Tobacco : 
tion  returns. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Miikm.  Mr.  A.  Milner  re-called  and  further  examined.  miner 

Tobacco:  1283.  {Mr.  Sexton.)  Who  conducted  these  recent  1284.  Have  you  asked  the  English  manufacturers  Tobacco: 

ta  e‘  inquiries? — Mr.  Steele  really  had  it  all  in  his  hands  ; how  much  they  export  to  Ireland? — Yes,  we  have  trad°- 

it  was  doue  by  the  excise  officers.  The  information  is  asked  them  all  round. 

entirely  derived  from  the  manufacturers.  We  have  1285.  For  the  financial  year  ? — Yes,  for  the  financial 
asked  the  Irish  manufacturers  how  much  they  have  year ; they  have  taken  enormous  pains  about  it. 
exported  to  England  and  Scotland,  and  vice  versa.  1286.  Did  they  give  you  details  or  totals  ? — Totals. 

That  is  the  basis  upon  which  we  have  proceeded,  just  1287.  Only  totals? — I think  only  totals.  Each  gives 

as  we  did  with  the  beer.  his  own  totals. 

G 3 
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Hr. A.  1288.  Each  gave  you  just  one  figure? — {Mr. 

1. Steele.)  They  were  taken  from  their  books. 

8.  Not.  1894-  1289.  But  what  did  they  give  . you— one  ’figure  for 

Tobacco:  the  year,  showing  the  total  of  their  export?— Yes. 

trade.  (Mr-  Milner .)  To  each  country. 

1290.  When  were  these  figures  given— within  the 
last  few  weeks  ? — Months  ; the  last  time  I was  here 
we  had  received  a lot  of  them,  but  not  all,  and  we  gave 
you  then  an  approximate  account  of  the  results ; but, 
as  I said  then,  we  were  not  ready.  Now,  as  far  as  the 
returns  from  the  manufacturers,  are  concerned,  I believe 
we  have  them  all  complete. 

1291.  Is  the  information  given  subject  to  the  same 
pledge  as  the  information  with  regard  to  beer  ? — That 
would  be  implied  in  any  case,  I think. 

1292.  I suppose  there  is  no  objection  to  tell  us  who 
the  manufacturers  were,  though  you  may  not  state  the 
figures? — We  have  all  the  manufacturers— we  have 
taken  them  all. 

1293.  How  many  of  them  are  there  in  Ireland  ? — 

I think  the  whole  number  is  522  altogether  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 

1294.  And  you  have  applied  to  them  all,  have  you  ? 

: — We  have  applied  to  them  all. 

{Mr.  Steele.)  There  are  only  about  32  in  Ireland. 

1295.  {Mr.  Sexton.)  There  is  so  much  conflict  on 
this  point  that  I should  like  to  ask  you  in  conclusion, 
whether  you  think  the  permit  system  could  be  applied 
to  the  tobacco  trade  without  much  inconvenience  or  to 
the  main  bulk  of  it  in  relation  to  the  manufacture  ? — 
{Mr.  Milner .)  Yes,  I should  think  it  might.  Of 
course,  I do  not  like  putting  anything  on  traders  that 
is  not  necessary  for  revenue  purposes  if  I can  help  it, 
considering  how  much  we  have  to  harry  them. 

1296.  But  if  there  were  no  other  satisfactory  way  of 
determining  the  partition  of  the  revenue  I suppose  it 
would  involve  no  greater  inconvenience  than  it  does  in  the 
spirit  trade,  would  it? — Yes,  I think  it  would.  I 
think  I should  be  inclined  to  take  the  word  of  the 
traders  ; perhaps  they  might  agree  to  let  us  examine 
their  books ; that  is  conceivable. 

1297.  There  might  be  an  examination  of  the  books 
by  those  concerned  on  either  side,  you  think  ? — Yes. 

1298.  But  you  Would  be  disposed  to  take  their 
certificate  back  by  an  examination  of  their  books  as 
sufficient  evidence  of  the  amount  of  the  export,  would 
you  ? — I think  so. 

Income  tax  1299.  {The  O’ Conor  Don.)  Referring  to  the 
assessment.  return  „jieh  Mr.  Sexton  referred  to  at  the  beginning 
of  your  examination,  this  return  of  the  income  tax 
giving  the  amount  of  the  assessment  on  lands,  houses, 
railways,  and  other  property  from  the  year  1814,  dn 
you  know  the  return  ? — Yes,  I have  it  here. 

1300.  Does  the  first  column  of  that  return  include 
the  metropolis  ?— Yes,  the  item  is  very  unimportant,  of 
course;  but  the  metropolis  is  included  in  the  first 
column. 

1301.  I see  in  the  year  1852  there  is  an  asterisk. 
Between  1851  and  1852  there  was  a drop,  and  there 
is  a note:  “The  decrease  in  the  valuation  did  not 
“ arise  from  the  actual  diminution  in  value,  but  from  a 
“ difference  in  the  mode  of  stating  the  accounts  by 
“ reason  of  which  properties  which  have  been  pre- 
“ viously  included  under  ‘ the  head  of  lands  were 
“ classified  under  other  heads.”  What  are  those 
properties,  and  under  what  other  heads  Were  they 
included  ? — I am  sorry  to  say  I did  not  look  that  up. 
I do  not  remember. 

Income  tax:  1302.  Is  the  column  the  gross  valuation  of  the 

^dralua-  lands  ? — This  is  the  valuation,  the  gross  assessment, 
tion,  1303.  Have  you  got  your  last  report  before  you  ? — 

Yes. 

1304.  Will  you  look  at  page  36,  “Assessment  on 
lands.”  I see  there  that  the  assessment  for  England 
and  Wales  for  the  year  1893  was  40,804,619/.  ? — Yes. 

1305.  That  does  not  agree  with  the  return  which 
you  have  given  which,  is  41,000,000/.  ?— It  does  not. 

1306.  What  is  the  reason  of  the  difference  ? — The 
reason  of  the  difference  is  that  in  this  table  we  have 
included  with  lands  certain  payments  in  the  nature  of 
tithe,  not  being  tithe  rentcharge,  which  are  excluded 


in  the  figures  that  you  quoted  from  our  annual  return.  Mr.  A. 
Our  instruction  .was  to  follow  the  basis  of  the  older  Milner. 
memorandum  ; dm  preparing  this;  memorandum.'  In  sNov.  mi.' 
order  to  do  that  we  had  to  include  with  lands  certain  income  tax: 
payments  in  the  nature  of  tithes  amounting  to  between  assessment' 
200,000/.  and  300,000/.  a year  which  were  included  in  tion.Va  ua' 
the  older  memorandum,  but  which  strictly;  ought  not 
to  have  been  included  under  lands  ; and  to  that  extent 
our  annual  return  and  the  statistical  abstract  is  more 
oprrect  than  this  memorandum.  But  as  I say,  it  is  all 
between  200,000/.  and  300,000/.  a year.  If  you  look 
at  the  appendix  to  our  Inland  Revenue  Report, 
page  32,  you  will  see  that  in  a moment. 

1307.  In  the  first  column  is  the  gross  assessment  to 
income  tax  ? — Yes. 

1308.  That  is  practically  the  rent,  is  it  not?— Yes, 
in  England  and  Scotland  it  is  rent. 

1309.  Then  may  we  take  it  that  this  first  table 
shows  the  increase  or  diminution  of  rent  in  England 
or  Scotland  in  those  successive  years  ? — Yes. 

1310.  Will  you  look  at  page  36  of  your  annual 
report.  You  allude  there  to  the  decrease  in  the  value 
of  land  in  the  different  countries,  and  amongst  others 
you  have  a decrease  in  Ireland,  and  you  say,  “The 
“ decrease  in  Ireland  is  stated  to  be  due  to  the  new 
“ poor-rate  valuation  ” ? — Yes. 

1311.  What  is  that;  has  there  been  any  new  poor- 
rate  valuation  in  Ireland  ? — There  cannot  be  a new  poor- 
rate  valuation.  It  is  an  error.  There  must  be  some 
change  in  the  valuation,  of  course,  but  there  is  no 
general  new  valuation. 

1312.  I . did  not  understand  what  was  meant  by 
“new  valuation  ” ; you  say  there  is  none? — No. 

1313.  {Lord  Welby!)  In  some  of  the  evidence  Spin^onil^ 
given  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  very,  large  amount  of  eer  u lcSl 
spirit  duty  which  is  paid  in  Ireland  as  compared  with 

the  duty  on  beer  which  the  Englishman  generally  pays. 

Is  there  not  another  way  of  looking  at  it?  Would 
you  agree  in  this  form  of  stating  it : the  population  of 
England  and  the  population  of  Ireland,  I think,  is,  as 
Mr.  Sexton  put  it,  something  like  6-4  to  1.  If  you 
take  the  whole  of  the  revenue  paid  on  drink  by 
England  and  Ireland  respectively,  namely,  spirits  and 
beer  together,  I make  it  that  the  English  contribution 
is  18,439,000/.  and  the  Irish  contribution  is  2,733,000/. 

The  proportion  between  those  two  gives  a slightly 
greater  excess  to  the  English  consumer,  namely, 

6‘7  to  1 as  against  6 "4  to  the  other  in  proportion  to 
population.  I will  not  ask  you  to  assume  the  figures, 
but,  subject  to  correction  on  that  point,  do  you  admit 
that  that  is  a fair  statement  ? — Yes,  I think  so,  from 
that  point  of  view. 

1314.  That  is  to  say,  when  you  take  the  whole 
contribution  of  the  Englishman  and  the  Irishman  to 
the  drink  duties,  the  proportion  which  appears  so 
very  heavy  against  Ireland  when  it  is  confined  to  the 
spirit  duties  is  practically  equalised  ? — You  mean  that 
the  two  countries  contribute  in  about  the  same 
proportion  to  the  drink  duties  as  a whole. 

1315.  Yes  ?— That  seems  to  be  so. 

1316.  {Sir  David  Barbour.)  The  same  proportion 
per  head  of  the  population,  I understand  ? — Yes,  the 
same  proportion  per  head. 

1317.  {Lord  Welby.)  A good  deal  of  stress  was 
laid  upon  the  fact  that  at  different  times  income  tax 
might,  be  taken  as  a good  test.  Do  you  happen  to 
recollect  that  the  last  time  when  these  matters  were 
brought  forward  in  Parliament  Mr.  Gladstone,  in 
making  his  statement,  alluded  to  the  income-tax,  but 
he  specially  spoke  of  it  as  a test  of  a very  imperfect  and 
unsatisfactory  character,  and  therefore  he  grouped 
along  with  that  the  subjects  of  valuation  and  of  death 
duties  ?— I do  not  remember  that  he  said  that. 

1318.  It  is  within  my  recollection,  and  I am  only 
calling  your  attention  to  it,  because  I think  perhaps  a 
little  too  much  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  import- 
ance which  has  been  placed  upon  the  income-tax  alone 
as  a test.  I want  to  put  one  question  on  the  subject 
of  the  error  in  the  spirit  duties.  Before  1859  there 
was  a trade  in  the  export  of  spirits  from  Ireland  to 
England,  was  there  not  ?— Yes. 
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miner.  1319.  When  the  duties  were  different  ? — Yes. 

s Nov”i894  1320'  Alul  tlien  1 suPPose  spirits  were  exported 

— ' under  bond  or  upon  re-payment  of  duty  P— Not 
Spirit  duty,  necessarily  under  bond. 

1321 . But  on  re-payment  of  duty  ? — On  re-payment  or 
an  extra  payment.  If  they  were  taken  from  the 
country  which  had  a lower  rate  of  duty  they  paid  the 
difference  on  leaving,  and  in  the  opposite  case  there 
would  be  a re-payment  of  the  difference  between  the 
rates. 

1322.  Therefore  while  the  duties  were  different  in 
1857-58  I suppose  you  would  have  an  accurate  state- 
ment of  the  amount  of  duty  paid  on  spirits  exported 
from  Ireland,  would  you  not? — You  can  have  an 
accurate  statement  of  the  amount  of  spirits  consumed 
in  each  country,  because  the  different  rate  of  duty 
shows  it. 

1323.  But  would  you  not  be  able  to  see  how  much 
was  actually  exported  from  Ireland  ? — Yes,  you  could 
infer  it. 

1324.  If  you  took  that  as  the  basis  under  that 
return  which  you  have  handed  round  in  manuscript,  I 
see  that  in  the  first  year  of  the  new  system  the  balance 
exported  is  730,000  gallons  ? — Yes,  between  700,000 
and  800,000  gallons. 

1325.  Would  not  a comparison  between  the  last 
year  of  the  old  system  and  the  first  year  of  the  new  be 
some  clue  as  to  whether  at  the  commencement  of  the 
new  system  the  returns  were  fairly  accurate  ? — Yes,  I 
think  it  would. 

1326.  ( Sir  David  Barlour.)  I think  you  said  that 
the  taxation  on  spirit  was  comparatively  high  and  on 
beer  comparatively  low,  did  you  not? — It  is  much 
higher  on.  spirit  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the 
article,  or  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  alcohol. 

1327.  So  that  the  Irishman  who  drinks  spirit  pays 
more  taxation  than  the  Englishman  who  drinks  beer, 
other  thirgs  being  equal  ?— Yes. 

1328.  But  the  Englishman  who  drinks  spirit  and 
not  beer  is  subject  to  the  same  disadvantages  as  the 
Irishman  ? — Yes. 

1329.  If  then  you  wanted  to  adjust  the  incidence 
of  taxation  fairly  the  adjustment  would  have  to  be 
between  the  spirit-drinking  man  and  the  beer-drinking 
man,  and  not  necessarily  between  the  Irishman  and 
the  Englishman  ? — No. 

1330.  And  that  could  only  be  done,  I suppose,  by 
. lowering  the  duty  on  spirits  and  raising  the  duty  on 

beer  ? — I do  not  know  of  any  other  way. 

1331.  Even  after  that  had  been  done  there  would 
be  a certain  inequality,  because  the  teetotaller,  whether 
he  was  an  Irishman  or  an  Englishman,  would  not  pay 
anything  ? — No,  he  gets  off  now. 

1332.  Unless  you  put  a special  tax  on  him? — 
Just  so. 

1333.  Does  not  that  rather  point  to  the  conclusion 
that  if  you  raise  revenue  by  putting  a duty  on  articles 
of  consumption,  the  taxation  ncessarily  falls  with  a 
certain  amount  of  inequality  on  the  different  members 
of  the  community,  according  as  they  do  or  do  not 
consume  the  article,  or  as  they  consume  a larger  or 
smaller  quantity  ?— Yes,  unless  you  were  to  tax  a 
universal  article  of  consumption. 

1334.  And  that  might  not  be  consumed  by  every- 
body in  the  same  proportion,  so  that  there  still  would 
be  inequality  ? — No. 

1335.  ( Sir  Thomas  Sutherland.)  Has  not  the 
object,  both  in  the  taxation  of  beer  and  spirits,  been 


to  extract  the  utmost  amount  of  revenue  out  of  the  Mr 
consumption  ? — Yes.  M0_ 

1336.  So  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  apply  an  8 Nov 
equality  of  taxation  to  the  two  ? — From  a purely  Spirit 
revenue  point,  of  view,  of  course,  it  would  be  madness. 

1337.  ( Mr.  Wolff.)  I suppose  you  are  aware  that 
although  We  do  not  pay  the  same  tax  on  dogs  in 

Ireland  as  in  England,  we  do  pay  a dog  tax  ? I am 

not  officially  aware  of  it.  There  is  a local  tax,  I 
believe,  of  2s.  6d.  a dog,  but  it  is  not  paid  to  the 
Exchequer,  nor  have  we  anything  to  do  with  it. 

1338.  {Chairman.)  I should  like  to  ask  you  a inoomi 
question  upon  a matter  of  some  large  figures.  Will  assessl: 
you  look  at  the  return  which  you  have  in  your  hands, 
which  has  been  prepared  under  the  authority  of  the 
Board  ? The  increase  of  assessment  of  lands  and 
houses,  taken  together,  as  between  1862  and  1893, 

first  of  all  in  Ireland,  is  about  what  per  cent.  ? — Land 
and  houses  taken  together  between  1862  and  1 893  ? 

1339.  Yes,  I have  the  figures  here.  They  are 
about  twelve  millions  and  a quarter  in  1862  and  about 
thirteen  millions  and  a half  in  1893  ?— Yes. 

1340.  That  gives  a total,  I think,  of  about  11  per 
cent.,  does  it  not  ? — Yes. 

1341.  The  increase  in  the  assessment  of  lands  and 
houses  in  Great  Britain  during  the  same  time  is 
between  110  millions  and  189  millions,  as  I have  it,  if 
you  will  he  kind  enough  to  verify  it  ? — Yes. 

1342.  So  that  the  increase  in  the  assessment  of 
Irish  land  and  houses  in  those  years  is  about 
11  per  cent.,  and  in  Great  Britain  it  is  71  per  cent.  ?— 

Yes. 

1343.  Or  between  five  and  a half  or  six  times  as 
much  in  Great  Britain  as  in  Ireland  increase  ? — Yes. 

1344.  Can  you  give  me  the  same  figures  for 
Schedule  D.  ? Can  you  give  me  the  assessment  under 
.schedule  D.  in  1862  in  Ireland  and  also  in  Great 
Britain,  and  the  assessment  under  Schedule  D.  in  1893 
in  both  countries  ? — I will  put  them  in  in  answer  to. 
the  question ; I cannot  give  them  to  you  at  this 
moment. 

1345.  Can  you  roughly  give  us  at  this  moment  the 
per-centage  ?— I could  not  give  that  even  roughly 
without  referring  to  my  tables. 

1346.  But  the  increase  is  vastly  more  in  Great 
Britain,  is  it  not,  than  in  Ireland  ? — Yes,  but  I think 
it  is  not  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  increase  I have 
already  given,  but  I could  not  say. 

1347.  And  you  could  give  us,  perhaps,  also  the 
ssessment  for  all  taxable  purposes  in  Great  Britain 
nd  Ireland  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

1348.  I should  like  to  have  those  figures  on  the 
notes? — Quite  so;  I understand  you  mean  all  the 
schedules  of  the  income  tax  ? 

1349.  Lands  and  houses  first,  Schedule  D.  second, 
and  then  of  all  the  schedules  ?— Between  1863  and 

1350.  Between  1862  and  1893  ?— Yes. 

1351.  {Mr.  Martini)  Does  the  tithe  rent-charge 
payable  in  Ireland  find  its  way  into  the  Imperial  ex- 
chequer ? — Do  you  mean  whether  it  would  be  charged 
to  income  tax  ? 

1352.  No ; does  it  find  its  way  to  the  exchequer  in 
any  way  ? — I do  not  think  it  does. 

1353.  It  is  something  very  equivalent  to  the  land 
tax  in  England  ? — The  vital  difference  to  me  is  that  I 
get  the  land  tax  in  England,  and  I do  not  get  the  tithe 
rent-charge  in  Ireland. 


The  witness  withdrew. 
Adjourned  to  to-morrow  at  11  o’clock. 
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FOURTH  DAY. 

Friday,  9th  November  1894. 

Commission  Room,  Westminster  Hall,  S.W. 

Present  : 


The  Right  Hon.  HUGH  C 
Lord  - Welb y,  G.G.B. 

The  Right  Hon.  The  O’Conor  Don. 

Hon.  Edward  Blake,  M.P. 


8ir  B w Sir  Edward  W.  Hamilton, 

k!c.b.  ' 1354,  ( Chairman What  office  do  you  hold  in  the 

Nov.  iso*.  Treasury  ? — I am  Assistant  Secretary  to  the  Treasury. 

1355.  I believe  you  have  prepared  a memorandum 

which  you  hand  in  for  the  use  of  this  Commission,  in 
which  you  review  the  financial  relations  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  from  the  time  before  the  Union  ; 
and  you  have  also  made  some  record  of  the  fiscal 
changes  that  have  been  effected  since.  You  have 
. divided  your  memorandum,  I think,  into  three  parts  ? 

Yes ; I took  the  period  during  which  Ireland 

enjoyed  legislative  independence ; then  the  period 
between  1800  and  1817,  as  representing  the  period 
during  which  there  were  two  separate  Exchequers 
under  one  Legislature ; and  then  the  period  sub- 
sequently to  1817  down  to  the  present  time. 

Period  1356.  We  will  take  the  first  period  first.  Will  you 

before  1782.  describe,  if  you  please,  the  power  of  the  Crown  to  deal 
with  the  surplus  revenue  before  1782  ?— I think  it  may 
have  been  said  to  have  been  a constitutional  right  in 
the  Crown  to  dispose  of  the  surplus  revenue  of  Ireland 
in  the  last  century. 

1357.  Was  that  modified  in  any  way? — It  was 
modified,  I think  it  may  be  said,  by  legislation. 

1358.  In  1782,  how  was  it  modified  ?— The  military 
aid  of  Ireland  had  been  placed  on  a more  distinct  basis 
by  an  Act  of  the  Irish  Parliament  passed  in  1769. 

Proposals  1 359.  When  that  change  took  place,  had  the  Govern- 
boruo“in'  ment  of  England  any  special  proposal  to  make  as  to 
178™  the  surplus  ? — I think  it  is  clear  that  when  legislative 
independence  was  granted  to  Ireland  in  1782,  they 
had  proposals  under  consideration  for  securing  from 
Ireland  some  more  direct  contribution  to  Imperial 
expenditure  ; but  they  thought  it  an  inopportune 
moment  to  bring  them  forward. 

1360.  Lord  Shelburne  and  the  Duke  of  Portland,  I 
tliiuk,  were  then  the  authorities  ? — 'Yes. 

1361.  And  they  contemplated  some  change,  but 
did  not  carry  it  out? — I think  they  contemplated 
placing  the  contribution  of  Ireland  on  a more  direct 
and  distinct  basis. 

1362.  That  was  prevented  by  the  excited  state  of 
feeling  of  that  date,  and  nothing,  I think,  was  done  ?— - 
That  is  the  case,  I believe. 

1363.  What  was  it  that  Mr.  Grattan  proposed  then  ? 

Mr,  Grattan  proposed  a distinct  grant-in-aid  of  tho 

Royal  Navy  of  100,000/.  in  1782. 

1364.  Was  that  carried  ? — Yes,  it  was  carried. 

1365.  A little  later,  in  1783,  what  was  the  proposal 
involved  which  led  to  a good  deal  of  debate  as  to 
military  expenditure  ? — There  was  a proposal.relating 
lo  the  number  of  troops  borne  on  the  Irish  establish- 
ment which  were  12,000,  I think,  at  that  time,  and 
the  number  that  might  he  withdrawn  for  temporary 
service  out  of  the  country. 

1366.  Mr.  Grattan  opposed  the  change,  did  he  not? 
Ho,  Mr.  Grattan  did  not  oppose  that  change. 


. E.  CHILDERS,  Chairman. 

Charles  E.  Martin,  Esq. 

J.  E.  Redmond,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Thomas  Sexton,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Mr.  B.  H.  Holland,  Secretary. 

K.C.B.,  called  and  examined.  Sir  E.  tv. 

’ Hamilton, 

1367.  He  opposed  the  change  to  reduce  the  charge  ? k.c.b. 

— Yes ; that  was  a year  later,  I think.  o Nov,  ism. 

1368.  And  Mr.  Grattan  commanded  a majority,  did  Proposals  I 

he  not  ? — Yes,  that  is  so.  bution  in' 

1 369.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  I believe  the  Irish  Parliament  1782 
agreed  to  the  proposal  that  a certain  number  should  be 
available  for  service  out  of  Ireland  ? — Yes. 

1370.  (Chairman.)  Then  shortly  afterwards  a iinan-  Commercial 
cial  proposal  came  before  the  authorities  both  in  Sf  17S5! IOm 
England  and  Ireland,  I think,  with  reference  to  the 
commercial  relations  between  the  two  countries  ? — 

Yes,  there  was  a proposal  by  the  English  Goverment 
in  connexion  with  the  commercial  proposals. 

1371.  That  proposal  was  not  carried  through,  was 
it  ? — It  was  not  carried  through  (though  it  was  origi- 
nally accepted  by  the  Irish  Parliament)  in  consequence 
of  the  alterations  which  were  made  in  the  resolutions 
by  the  British  Parliament.  Owing  to  the  alterations, 
the  Irish  Parliament  rejected  the  entire  proposal. 

1372.  Those  alterations  were  made,  were  they  not, 
by  the  British  Parliament  in  compliance  with  strong 
pressure  from  the  commercial  interests  in  England  ? — 

Yes,  that  was  so. 

1373.  Then  the  proposal  of  a contribution  which 
was  made  later,  exercised  great  attention  on  the  part 
of  both  the  English  and  Irish  Government,  I think  ? 

— That  was  the  only  proposal  for  placing  the  contri- 
bution of  Ireland  on  a more  distinct  and  definite 
basis. 

1374.  That  was  not  after  the  commercial  proposals, 
was  it? — No,  in  connexion  with  the  commercial 
proposals. 

1375.  It  was  not  after  the  defeat  of  the  commercial 
proposals  ? — No  ; these  commercial  resolutions  under- 
went so  great  a change  in  the  British  Parliament  that 
they  then  became  very  unacceptable  to  Ireland,  and 
the  consequence  was  that  the  whole  of  them  dropped, 
along  with  this  proposal  of  Mr.  Pitt’s,  that  there 
should  be  a distinct  contribution  from  Ireland  towards 
the  expenses. 

1376.  So  that  both  the  proposals  came  to  nothing, 
both  the  commercial  and  the  financial  proposals  ? — 

Yes. 

1377.  How  after  that  stood  the  question  of  the  AMj&mai,. 
military  establishment  in  Ireland ? — I think  it  may  be  diturefn® 
said  that  no  change  took  place  in  the  military  establish-  179S- 
ment  between  1785,  when  the  resolutions  were 
dropped,  until  the  French  War  broke  out  in  1793, 

and  then  there  was  a move  made  in  the  direction  of 
getting  a larger  contribution,  directly  and  indirectly, 
out  of  Ireland. 

1378.  Did  that  affect  the  naval  expenditure,  or  the 
military  expenditure  only  ? — I think  it  must  be  said 
to  be  military  expenditure. 

1379.  What  was  the  result  of  that  movement  ? — The 
result  of  that  movement  was,  of  course,  that  an  erior- 
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mous  military  expenditure  was  imposed  on  Ireland 
during  the  last  seven  years  of  last  century. 

1380.  You  say  “enormous”;  it  really  was  very 
large  indeed,  was  it  not  ? — Yes,  it  was  very  large. 
Of  course  the  difficulty  I have  had  is  to  try  and  ascer- 
tain how  much  of  that  large  increased  expenditure 
was  due  to  the  French  War,  and  how  much  was  due 
to  the  internal  disturbances  of  Ireland. 

1381.  You  have  given  in  your  paper,  at  page  4,  a 
table,  I think,  showing  the  Irish  Revenue  and  expendi- 
ture from  1782  down  to  the  Union  ? — Yes. 

1382.  That  Table,  while  showing  a revenue  of  from 

1.000. 000/.  up  to  2,000,000/.,  and  finally  in  1800  to 

3.000. 000/.,  has  to  be  balanced  against  an  expenditure 
for  many  years  of  about  the  same  as  the  revenue,  but 
in  the  last  years  giving  a deficit  of  2,000,000/.  or 

3.000. 000/.  ?— ' That  ia  so. 

1383.  What  does  the  careful  examination  of  this 
Table  show ; what  two  facts  do  you  elicit  from  it  ? — 
I elicit  from  it  that  the  expenditure  was  largely  in 
excess  of  the  revenue  raised,  and  that  that  huge 
expenditure  was  due  to  two  main  causes,  one,  the 
war  with  France,  and  the  other,  the  disturbances  in 
Ireland. 

1384.  In  the  first  10  or  11  years  the  finance  of 
Ireland  was  good  in  that  respect ; there  was  a slight 
surplus,  was  there  not  ? — I think  it  may  be  said  that 
the  account  was  just  about  balanced. 

1385.  But  in  the  last  six  or  seven  years  there  was 
a very  heavy  deficit  ? — Yes,  a heavy  deficit. 

1386.  Is  there  any  one  particular  year  that  you 
would  wish  to  call  attention  to,  or  two  years  together, 
that  illustrate  that  very  much? — No;  I think  that 
the  two  principal  features  to  be  borne  in  mind  are 
that  1793-94,  that  is  the  year  of  the  outbreak  of  the 
French  War,  was  the  first  year  in  which  this  extra- 
ordinary military  expenditure  was  incurred,  and 
that  from  the  year  1797-98  must  also  betaken  into 
account  the  expenditure  in  respect  of  the  Rebellion 
in  Ireland. 

1387.  The  military  expenditure  during  those  seven 
or  eight  years  would  have  been  only  about  4,500,000/. 
had  it  been  according  to  the  former  normal  condition, 
would  it  not  ? — Yes,  that  is,  I think,  a fair  estimate. 

1388.  Whereas  as  a matter  of  fact  it  is  nearly 

21.000. 000/.  ?— Yes,  that  is  so. 

1389.  Passing  from  the  expenditure  to  the  accumu- 
lation of  debt,  can  yon  give  us  any  salient  figures 
comparing  the  first  years,  the  years  of  peace,  with  the 
last  years  ? — It  will  be  seen  from  the  tables  given 
in  the  paper  that  while  during  the  first  twelve 
years  it  may  be  said  that  there  was  comparatively 
little  increase  of  debt,  yet  during  the  last  few  years 
the  increase  was  enormous.  The  aggregate  increase 
amounted  to  nearly  27,000,000/. 

1390.  The  aggregate  increase  having  been  nothing 
to  speak  of  down  to  1793  became  25,000,000/.,  I think  ? 
— I make  out  that  the  total  increase  during  those  18 
yeai’s — or  during  the  time  of  the  Grattan  Parliament 
— the  Irish  debt  was  increased  by  26,623,000/. 

1391.  (Mr  Sexton .)  And  during  all  the  period  from 
the  establishment  of  the  Irish  Parliament  up  to  the 
outbreak  of  the  French  War  it  was  only  about 

1.000. 000/.  ?— That  is  so. 

1392.  (Chairman.)  Then  as  to  the  unfunded  debt, 
was  there  any  very  large  increase  at  the  same  time  in 
that? — I was  speaking  of  the  funded  and  unfunded 
together.  It  was  25,500,000/.  on  the  funded,  and 
1,000,000/.  or  1,250,000/.,  roughly  speaking,  on  the 
unfunded  debt;  that  makes  a total  of  26,500,000/. 
and  26,750,000/. 

1393.  Passing  from  those  figures,  could  you  tell  us 
what  the  proportion  of  the  population  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  was  at  the  time  of  the  Union  ? — The 
Commission  will  kindly  understand  that  I have  got  at 
present  no  authentic  figure  from  the  Registrar-General. 
I am  not  sure  whether  it  is  not  already  before  the 
Commission,  because  the  Registrar- General  promised 
to  make  some  calculations.  I think  the  Commission 
are  aware  that  in  those  days  there  was  no  census  taken, 
but  according  to  the  best  authorities  which  I have 

A 86510. 


consulted  I put  the  respective  populations  of  the  two  sir  b.  if. 
kingdoms  at  10,500,000  for  Great  Britain  and 
5,000,000  for  Ireland. 

1394.  Practically  very  nearly  two  to  one? — Yes, 
two  to  one. 

1395.  The  revenue  at  the  same  time  of  Great 
Britain  was  how  much  ? — It  may  be  put  down  at  the 
time  of  the  Union  at  about  3 1,500,000/.  and  Ireland  at' 
shout  3,000,000/. 

1396.  That  is  in  the  proportion  of  about  10£  to  1 ? 

— Yes,  of  about  10J  to  1. 

1397.  So  that  the  revenue  per  head  of  the  population 
at  that  time  was  how  much  in  Gi  eat  Britain  ? — 

According  to  that  the  revenue  per  head  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Great  Britain  was  just  about  3/.,  and  in 
Ireland  about  12.?.  per  head. 

1398.  l Lord  FFelby.)  May  I say  that  you  make 
that  calculation  always  with  a reserve  that  the  popula- 
tion of  Ireland  is  so  uncertain  ? — Yes,  I only  take 
those  rough  figures  of  10,500,000  and  5,000,000. 

1399.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  The  British  population  is 
ascertained  by  census,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

1400.  (Chairman.)  Taking  the  figures  of  expendi-  Reiativo 
ture  which  you  have  given  us,  the  proportion  of  amUobt'™ 
British  to  Irish  expenditure  was  about  8 to  1,  was  it 

not  ? — Yes. 

1401.  Now  taking  you  to  the  debt — the  funded 
and  unfunded  debt  (it  is  not  worth  distinguishing 
them)  at  the  Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  was 
how  much  ? — A little  over  15  to  1. 

1402.  But  how  much  was  it  in  figures  ? — It  was 
446,500,000  in  Great  Britain  and  28,500,000  in 
Ireland. 

1403.  The  proportion  being  about  what  ? — A little 
over  15  to  1. 

1404.  There  is  also  besides  the  regular  debt  the 
annuity  debt,  but  does  that  affect  the  question  very 
much  ? — Not  very  materially,  but  the  capital  value  of 
annuities  which  depend  on  actuarial  calculations  ought 
not  to  be  lost  sight  of. 

1405.  The  figures  are  23,000,000/.  odd  to  a million 
and  a third  about  ? — Yes,  1,250,000/. 

1406.  Taking  the  annual  charge  connected  with  the 
debt  at  that  time  for  Great  Britain,  it  was  how  much  ? 

— It  was  21,300,000/.  odd,  and  in  Ireland  about 
1,250,000/. 

1407.  The  proportions  being  what  ? — About  17  to  1. 

1408.  May  we  say  that  that  was  the  position  finan- 
cially of  Ireland  at  the  time  of  the  Union  ? — Yes, 
relatively  to  Great  Britain. 

1409.  Then  the  Union  was  proposed,  I believe,  in  Debates  in 

1799  and  1800  ?— Yes.  ment/isoo,*" 

1410.  What  were  in  outline  the  financial  proposals  ? propoTiUs''*1 
— That  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  were  to  contribute  in  Act  oi 
towards  the  joint  expenditure  or  what  may  be  called  l,nl0n- 
imperial  expenditure,  in  the  respective  proportions  of 

15  to  2 ; and  that  each  country  should  defray  the 
charges  in  respect  of  ils  own  debt  previously  incurred. 

1411.  The  first  proposal  for  the  Union  failed,  did 
it  not  ? — The  first  proposal  failed  in  Ireland. 

1412.  The  second  proposal  was  carried,  was  it  not? 

—Yes. 

1413.  The  second  proposal,  so  far  as  finance  was 
concerned,  was  practically  the  same  as  the  first 
proposal,  was  it? — It  was  the  same  in  principle. 

1414.  Can  you  tell  us  what  Lord  Castlereagh  said 
during  the  debate  in  Ireland  as  to  the  financial  proposal 
in  1800  ? Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  give  the  Commis- 
sion the  principle  of  the  financial  arrangement  as  he 
described  it  ? — I think  the  most  important  part  of  his 
statement  was  the  basis  upon  which  he  made  the 
calculation  of  the  respective  contributions  towards  the 
imperial  expenses  of  the  two  countries.  He  took 
the  average  annual  value  of  imports  and  exports  in 
the  two  countries,  and  he  took  the  Average  annual 
value  of  dutiable  articles  consumed  in  the  two  countries. 

Then  he  took  the  average  of  the  two  proportions, 
which  he  made  out  to  be  as  nearly  as  possible  7|  to  1, 
and  those  were  the  proportions  which  he  proposed,  and 
which  were  eventually  carried  in  the  Act  of  Union. 

H 
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1415.  That  double  calculation  of  the  imports  and 
exports  on  the  one  side  and  of  the  consumption  of 
dutiable  articles  on  the  other,  was  the  basis  of  the 
financial  arrangement  of  the  Union,  was  it? — That 
is  so. 

1416.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  Have  you  been  able  to  find 
his  figures  verified  by  any  public  records  of  the  period, 
or  are  they  simply  in  his  speech  ? — The  calculations 
are  to  be  found  in  his  memoirs,  but  how  they  were 
made  1 cannot  say  definitely.  The  conclusion  which  I 
was  led  to  form  on  reading  the  notice  of  them  in  his 
memoirs  was,  that  some  special  calculation  was  made 
ad  hoc. 

1417.  But  there  is  no  record  of  that  in  the  accounts 
of  the  period,  is  there  ? — Ho. 

1418.  (Chairman)  Taking  the  7^  to  1 as  the  basis, 
there  were  some  very  important  details,  I believe,  one 
as  to  the  debt.  Will  you  explain  that  to  the  Com- 
mission ? — The  main  principle  was  that  while  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  should  each  bear  the  charges  of 
their  respective  debts  incurred  prior  to  the  Union, 
thereafter  they  should  contribute  in  their  own  propor- 
tions towards  the  debt  incurred  jointly  for  both 
countries. 

1419.  Then  as  to  the  |fths  and  the  T27ths  division, 
was  that  to  be  capable  of  revision  ? — Yes,  that  was  to 
be  capable  of  revision  at  the  end  of  20  years. 

1420.  Then  with  respect  to  any  possible'  surplus, 
what  provision  was  made  ? — An  Irish  surplus  might 
be  applied  in  one  of  several  ways— in  remission  of 
taxation,  to  local  purposes,  in  making  good  a deficiency 
of  Irish  revenue  in  time  of  peace,  or  building  up  a reserve 
fund  to  relieve  Ireland’s  contribution  in  time  of  war. 

1421.  He  contemplated  also  further  loans,  I think. 
How  were  they  to  be  dealt  with  ? — According  to  the 
strict  interpretation  or  most  natural  interpretation  to 
place  upon  the  Articles  of  Union,  it  would  appear  that 
what  was  contemplated  by  the  framers  of  the  Union 
was,  that  the  debt  should  be  jointly  incurred,  and  that 
the  charge  thereafter  should  be  in  the  respective  pro- 
portions of  15  to  2 ; but,  as  I point  out  later  on  in 
my  memorandum,  it  was  impossible  to  work  that 
system  and  at  the  same  time  carry  out  the  terms  of 
the  Act  of  Union. 

1422.  There  was  a very  sanguine  possibility  hinted 
at,  I think,  by  Lord  Castlereagh,  that  the  debt  might 
be  extinguished,  was  there  not? — Yes,  it  was  the 
British  debt,  I think,  that  he  thought  might  be 
materially  diminished. 

1423.  And  not  the  Irish  debt  ? — I do  not  think  that 
came  out  very  strongly,  but  I think  it  was  generally 
thought  that  the  British  debt  might  come  down  very 
.materially. 

1424.  In  the  event  of  the  debt  being  extinguished, 
was  any  change  to  be  made  in  the  financial  arrange- 
ments ? — I think  what  was  contemplated  was  that  the 
debt  of  Great  Britain  would  come  down  to  the  pro- 
portion of  15  to  2,  and  in  that  case  there  seemed 
to  be  no  reason  why  any  separate  financial  arrange- 
ments should  be  kept  up,  and  why  the  taxes  should 
not  be  indiscriminately  levied  and,  in  fact,  the  two 
Exchequers  consolidated. 

1425.  Going  into  the  financial  calculations,  Lord 
Castlereagh  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  I believe,  that  the 
arrangement  was  beneficial  to  Ireland,  did  he  not  ? — 
Yes,  that  was  apparently  bis  view  at  the  time. 

1426.  Will  you  give  the  Commission  the  large 
figures  upon  which  he  based  that  view  ? — He  made  a 
calculation,  taking  a year  of  war  like  1799,  that  the 
expenditure  in  Gi-eat  Britain  had  been  32,750,000  to 
5,500,000/!.  in  Ireland,  and  he  showed  that,  had  this 
expenditure  been  met  by  the  two  countries  in  the 
Union  proportion  of  15  to  2,  Great  Britain’s  share 
would  have  been  somewhat  greater,  and  Ireland’s 
share  somewhat  less  ; in  fact,  he  made  out  according 
to  those  calculations,  of  course  on  the  assumption  that 
the  war  expenditure  would  continue  at  the  same  rate 
as  it  was  in  1799,  that  Ireland  would  , have  saved 
about  950,0001. 


1427.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  Ireland’s  expenditure  in  that  Sir  E.  if. 

year  having  included  the  whole  cost  of  the  Rebellion  ? 1Iic‘c.e!‘‘ 
— Yes,  that  is  so.  — 

1428.  (Chairman.)  Then  as  to  the  peace  establish-  9 ov'.3891' 
ment,  what  did  he  do  ? — Then  he  took  the  peace 
establishment  and  he  made  a rough  calculation  ment.isoo, 
according  to  which  he  thought  that  the  peace  establish-  proposals'in 
ment  of  Great  Britain  might  be  put  at  7,500,0001.  and  Act  of 
that  of  Ireland  at  1,500,0001.,  and  if  that  9,000,0001.  Union' 
were  borne  in  the  respective  proportions  of  15  to  2,  it 

would  likewise  have  given  Ireland  a relief  of  some- 
thing approaching  500,0001.,  (441,0001.  his  calculation 
was)  ; but  of  course  those  are  purely  hypothetical 
figures  on  the  part  of  Lord  Castlereagh. 

1429.  After  a long  debate  Lord  Castlereagh’s  reso- 
lutions were  carried  by  a large  majority,  were  they 
not  ? — That  is  so. 

1430.  And  that, I think,  was  followed  by  a debate 
in  Committee,  in  which  Mr.  Speaker  Foster  made  a 
very  famous  speech  ? — Yes,  it  was  a speech  of  very 
great  note. 

1431.  What  was  the  main  financial  objection  which 
he  took  to  Lord  Castlereagh’s  calculations  ? — He 
thought  that  Lond  Castlereagh’s  calculations  were 
based  upon  great  fallacies,  and  that  instead  of  Ireland 
being  likely  to  gain  under  the  Union  arrangements 
financially  she  would  become  much  more  heavily 
burdened. 

1432.  He  referred  to  the  debt  arrangements  also, 

I think  ? — Yes,  he  did  so.  He  made  out  that  in  the 
six  years  ending  1799  the  British  debt  had  been 
increased  by  186,000,000/.,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  Irish  debt  had  been  increased  by  14,000,000/. 

The  liabilities,  therefore,  he  pointed  out,  of  the  two 
kingdoms  had  been  augmented  by  200,000,000/, 

Ireland’s  share  of  these  joint  liabilities  under  the 
Union  proposals  (viz,,  ^-ths)  would  have  been 
23,530,000/.  instead  of  14,000,000/.  which  was  the 
actual  amount  incurred  In  Ireland. 

1433.  After  the  debate  in  Committee  the  next 
important  debate  was  on  the  third  reading,  I believe, 
when  Mr.  Grattan  made  a great  speech  ? — Yes. 

1434.  Can  you  give  the  Commission  any  leading 
figures  contained  in  Mr.  Grattan’s  speech  ?• — He  like- 
wise took  exception  to  Lord  Castlereagh’s  statements. 

He  pointed  out  that  Lord  Castlereagh  had  stated  the 
Irish  revenues  for  the  year  at  the  time  of  the  Union 
to  be  about  2,600,000/.,  and  with  that  figure  there 
had  been  a margin  of  revenue  over  normal  peace 
expenditure;  but  he  further  pointed  out  that  this 
margin  had  disappeared,  because  Lord  Castlereagh 
had  arbitrarily  estimated  the  establishment  at  1,500,000/. 
and  not  1,000,000/.  I have  not  been  able  to  verify 
Lord  Castlereagh’s  figures.  They  appear  to  have 
been  very  hypothetical,  and  so  I do  not  think  I should 
attach  any  great  importance  to  them  myself. 

1435.  (Mr.  Sexton)  The  figures,  I think,  were 
never  examined  by  a Committee  of  either  Parliament  ? 

— I believe  not : there  is  no  trace  of  how  Lord  Castle- 
reagh got  his  figures — at  least,  I cannot  find  any. 

1436.  (Chairman)  The  measure  passed  through 
the  House  of  Commons,  I believe,  and  then  was 
discussed  in  the  House  of  Lords,  but  not  at  such  great 
length  ? — No.  In  the  Irish  House  of  Lords,  you 
mean  ? 

1437.  Yes,  I am  speaking  of  the  Irish  Parliament. 

But  there  was  a famous  protest,  was  there  not  ? — Yes, 
that  is  so. 

1438.  Which  is  very  remarkable,  is  it  not  ? — Well, 
it  states  the  case  very  fully  from  the  Irish  point  of 
view.  It  maybe  a little  exaggerated  in  places;  but 
I have  given  it  at  length  in  my  paper. 

1439.  Have  you  compared  at  all  the  anticipations 
in  that  protest  with  the  outcome  ? — I think  I did  at 
one  time,  but  I do  not  think  I could  give  the.  Com- 
mission the  results  at  this  moment,  because  I have 
forgotten  how  I worked  up  the  calculations. 

1440.  Was  it  your  impression  that  there  was  great 
force  in  that  protest  ? — I think  they  were  more  nearly 
right  than  Lord  Castlereagh  was  in  his  forecast. 
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Sir  E.  W.  1441.  Do  you  happen  to  know  who  drew  up  that 
protest  ? — No,  I.  am  afraid  I do  not. 
aviriw*  1442,  (Mr-  Sexton)  l-t  was  signed,  I think,  by 
‘-211—  ' one-fifth  of  the  whole  number  who  voted  in  the 
Irish  WrEa-  division,  was  it  not  ? — Yes,  by  20  peers, 
ment,  1800,  1443.  {Chairman?)  The  Act  of  Union  passed  in 

propS 'to  what  month  ? Do  you  remember  ?— The  address 
Act  of  approving  the  terms  of  the  Union  was  voted  by  both 

UU1°tein  Irish  Houses  in  March  1800. 

British in  1444.  And  it  came  before  the  British  Parliament  in 
Parliament.  April,  I think? — Yes,  after  the  address  had  been 
received  from  the  Irish  Parliament. 

1445.  Mr.  Pitt  made  a long  financial  speech,  I 
think  ? — Yes,  he  explained  the  financial  provisions  in 
a long  speech  with  the  other  provisions  of  the  treaty 
of  Union. 

1446.  Is  there  any  part  of  his  speech  vhich,  from  a 
financial  point  of  view,  you  wish  particularly  to  refer 
to  ? — I think,  perhaps,  the  most  remarkable  part  was 
that  he  evidently  himself  felt  that,  but  for  the  differ- 
ence in  the  two  debt  charges,  an  amalgamation  at  that 
time  of  both  the  Exchequers  would  have  been  rightly 
proposed.  I think  that  clearly  Comes  out. 

1447.  Which  amalgamation  ? — The  amalgamation 
of  the  two  Exchequers  which  was  eventually  con- 
templated under  certain  circumstances  in  the  Act  of 
Union.  I think  that  would  have  been  proposed  at  the 
time,  had  it  not  been  for  the  very  great  difference 
between  the  respective  debt  charges  of  the  two 
countries. 

1448.  The  Departmental  amalgamation.  But 
would  that  have  included  uniformity  of  taxation  ?-— I 
take  it  so. 

1449.  You  think  that  was  Mr.  Pitt’s  meaning,  do 
you  ? — Yes ; my  general  impression  is  that  he  would 
have  proposed  financial  uniformity  for  the  two  countries, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  great  difference  relatively  of 
the  respective  debt  charges. 

1450.  {Mr.  Sexton.)  What  it  would  have  included 
would  have  been  power  to  the  Imperial  Parliament  to 
decree  uniformity  of  taxation,  I suppose  ? — Yes. 

1451.  {Chairman.)  I need  not  go  through  the 
history  with  you  and  stages  of  the  Act  of  Union 
Bill  in  the  British  Parliament,  but  it  was  adopted 
practically  without  change,  was  it  not  ? — That  is  so. 

1452.  And  came  into  force  ? — Yes. 

Utfiou, 7tii  14'53,  Win  you  give  us  in  summary  the  terms  of 
Article.  the  financial  arrangements  as  set  out  in  the  7th  section 
of  the  Act  of  Union  ? — Yes. 

1454.  {Mr.  Sexton.)  And  in  connexion  with  that 
I think  it  would  be  convenient  if  you  dealt  now  with 
a matter  to  which  you  have  already  referred,  namely, 
what  in  your  opinion  is  the  reason  why  it  became 
impracticable,  as  the  Union  arrangements  worked  out, 
to  treat  the  debts  as  joint  debts  ? — Yes,  I will  do  so,  if 
you  would  like  that  now.  Perhaps  I might  briefly 
refer  to  the  various  provisions  in  the  seventh  article  in 
the  Treaty  of  Union.  The  first  subsection  of  the 
seventh  article  provided  that  the  interest  and  sinking 
fund  of  the  debts  which  had  been  incurred  by  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  previously  to  the  Union  were  to 
continue  to  be  separately  defrayed  by  each  kingdom. 
It  then  provided  that  for  the  next  20  years  the  two 
countries  should  contribute  to  the  imperial  expenditure 
in  the  proportions  of  15  to  2,  or  7a  to  1 ; or  perhaps 
a better  way  of  stating  it  is  in  the  proportions  per 
cent,  of  88  • 24  for  Great  Britain,  and  11  • 76  for  Ireland. 
At  the  end  of  that  time,  unless  it  had  been  provided 
that  the  joint  expenditure  of  the  United  Kingdom  was 
to  be  indiscriminately  defrayed,  then  there  might  be  a 
revision  of  the  two  contributions,  and  it  was  pointed 
out  that  the  basis  which  Lord  Castlereagh  took 
might  form  the  basis  of  any  future  revision.  There 
were  alternative  bases  pointed  out : one  was  the 

x respective  values  of  British  and  Irish  exports ; another 
was  the  amount  of  dutiable  articles  consumed  in  both 
countries ; a third  was  the  combination  of  those 
considerations ; and  a fourth  alternative  was  this— — 

1455.  The  third  one  was  the . one  which  Lord 
Castlereagh  adopted  or  purported  to  adopt,  was  it 


Drt  es’  au4  t*1®  fourth  was  the  respective  incomes  sir  E w 
ot  each  country  as  measured  by  the  income  tax,'  Which  Hamilton, 
at  that  time  of  course  did  not  exist,  because  the  K^B- 
income  tax  only  applied  to  Great  Britain.  Then  a 9 N°X- 
revision  was  to  be  subsequently  made  on  this  basis  Act  of- 
at  intervals  of  not  more  than  20  years,  or  less  than-  aS™1 
seven  years.  I may  mention  that  during  the  time  of 
the  separate  Exchequers  between  1800  and  1817  there 
was  no  revision  made,  and  I do  not  think  there  was 
any  revision  suggested.  The  Commissioners  will  see 
that  there  were  endless  inquiries  made  into  the  working 
ot  the  system,  yet  apparently  there  was  no  specific 
proposal  made  to  reduce  the  actual  contributions 
between  1800  and  1817,  though  of  course  it  would  have 
been  open  under  the  terms  of  the  Act  of  Union, 
because  the  term  prescribed  was  a maximum  period 
ot  20  years  and  a minimum  period  of  seven  years. 

1456.  {Mr.  Sexton.)  That  does  not  apply  to  the 
first  period,  does  it;  it  was  only  at  the  expiration  of 
20  years,  in  the  first  instance  ? — I must  be  mistaken, 

1 beg  pardon. 

1457.  The  flexible  provision  came  in  after  the  first 
twenty  years  ?— Yes  you  are  quite  right.  Perhaps  I 
might  now?go  through  the  other  heads  of  the  financial 
article.  The  Irish  revenues  were  to  be  constituted  a 
consolidated  fund  on  which  the  pre-Union  debt  charge 
was  to  be  made  the  first  charge,  the  remainder,  of 
course,  being  applicable  to  defray  Ireland’s  contribution 
to  the  imperial  expenditure. 

1458.  {Mr.  Sexton.)  There  is  nothing  there  about 
other  separate  charges  than  the  charges  for  the  pre- 
Union  debt,  is  there  ? — No,  but  other  charges  were 
put  into  the  article  itself.  I think  it  is  in  that 
paragraph.  I was  only  looking,  for  the  moment,  at  the 
summary. 

1459.  I am  pointing  out  to  you  that  in  the  article 
governing  the  disposition  of  the  consolidated  fund 
there  is  no  provision  for  any  separate  charge  except- 
a charge  on  the  pre-TJniou  debt  ? — That  is  quite  true. 

Then  there  was  a provision  for  the  disposal  of  any 
surplus  after  Ireland  had  met  these  respective  charges 
out  of  her  revenue ; but  curiously  enough  there  was 
no  provision  for  meeting  any  deficit.  I think  it  is  in 
connexion  with  the  absence  of  that  provision  that  the 
great  contest  has  been  with  respect - to"  the  raising  of 
debt  during  the  period  between  1800  and  1817,  because 
it  is  obvious  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  the 
terms  of  the  Union  to  have  been  carried  out  had 
Ireland  had  no  separate  power  of  borrowing ; for,  if 
she  had  a deficit,  the  only  way  in  which  she  could 
possibly  contribute  her  quota  was  by  borrowing. 

There  could  have  been  no  other  means  of  carrying 
out  the  terms  of  the  Union.  I think  that  is  quite 
clear  ; but  I think  it  was  a most  remarkable  omission 
in  the  terms  of  the  Union  that  that  was  not  clearly 
provided  for. 

1460.  {Chairman.)  There  is  nothing,  is  there,  to 
show  how  that  omission  came  about  ? — No,  there  is 
nothing  to  show  it  certainly,  and  as  I say,  1 think  it 
is  due  to  the  absence  of  that  provision  that  there  has 
been  so  much  controversy  about  the  way  the  debt  at 
that  time  was  raised.  That,  I think,  was  the  point 
that  Mr.  Sexton  wished  brought  out. 

1461.  {Mr.  Sexton.)  Might  not  the  absence  of  a 
provision  of  that  kind  be  accounted  for  by  what  appears 
to  have  been  the  general  expectation  in  the  British 
mind,  at  any  rate,  of  a surplus  rather  than  a deficiency  ? 

— There  is  no  doubt  that  nobody  anticipated  or  could 
have  anticipated  this  enormous  deficit,  which  was,  of 
course,  due  to  the  tremendous]  expense  incurred  in 
consequence  of  the  French  War,  which  lasted  nearly 
15  years  afterwards ; but  at  the  same  time  I think  it 
a most  remarkable  omission  to  make  in  a financial 
arrangement  of  this  kind,  that  where  it  was  laid  down 
distinctly  how  a surplus  Was  to  be  disposed  of,  no 
provision  was  made  as  to  how  a deficit  was  to  be  met. 

1462.  Your  point  is  that  the  charges  which  fell  oq 
Ireland  exceeded  so  much  any  revenue  which  could  be. 

Wised  that  there  was  no  other  way  except  to  borrow 
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Sir  E.  IF.  I do  not  say  that  that  was  contemplated  when  the 

UTcT'  terms  of  the  Union  were  drawn,  because  the  framers 
— of  it  never  for  a moment  contemplated  that  Ireland 
wQnld  be  saddled  with  this  enormous  expenditure. 
But  my  point  is  that  it  is  a remarkable  omission  that, 
7th' Article,  while  Ireland  was  to  be  saddled  with  a quota  of  the 
imperial  expenditure,  nothing  was  said  as  to  how  she 
was  to  meet  it,  if  her  revenue  proved  insufficient.  I 
admit  there  was  a provision  by  which  it  was  shown 
that  if  the  debt  were  raised  in  different  proportions  in 
the  two  kingdoms,  then  it  was  not  to  be  a joint  but  a 
separate  debt ; hut  it  was  very  curious,  I think,  that 
there  was  no  distinct  provision  about  enabling  Ireland 
to  borrow  separately  in  order  to  meet  a deficit. 

1462a.  If  there  had  been  a specific  provision  for 
meeting  a deficit  the  promoters  of  the  Bill  would  have 
found  very  difficult  inquiries,  because  there  would  have 
been  a suggestion  from  the  people  of  Ireland  of  what 
possibly  might  happen  ? — That  might  have  been  the 
case,  and  it  was  hinted  at  by  several  Irishmen  at  the 
time.  I think  Mr.  Grattan  was  one  of  them,  if  I 
recollect  rightly. 

1463.  {Chairman.)  The  omission  of  that  provision 
has  been  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  discussions 
ever  since,  lias  it  not  ? — I think  that  is  so. 

1464.  What  is  your  next  point  ? — I think  I need 
not  refer  again  to  this  extremely  difficult  and  obscurely 
worded  provision  about  the  debt  incurred  subsequent 
to  the  time  of  the  Union  ; I pointed  out,  I think,  how 
the  difficulty  as  to  interpreting  it  arose.  Then  there 
was  a distinct  contingency  provided  for  in  the  next 
subsection,  which  was  the  amalgamation  of  the  two 
Exchequers  if  the  respective  debts  of.  the  two  coun- 
tries became  proportionate  to  the  respective  contribu- 
tions to  imperial  expenditure;  that  is  to  say,  if  the 
British  and  Irish  debts  became  as  15  to  2,  either  by  a ■ 
reduction  of  the  British  debt  or  by  an  increase  of  the 
Irish  debt,  in  that  case  the  two  Exchequers  might  be 
consolidated,  and  taxes  indiscriminately  levied. 

1465.  When  did  the  consolidation  actually  take 
place  ?_lt  actually  took  place  in  the  year  1816,  or 
rather  as  from  the  5th  of  January,  1817. 

1466.  Before  that  there  were  four  or  five  Com- 
mittees, I think,  were  there  not?— Yes,  there  were 
Committees  sitting  perpetually.  The  first  Committee 
sat  in  1805;  the  next  in  1806;  there  was  another 
Committee  in  1811,  and  that  sat  continuously  until 
1815. 

1467.  {The  O’ Conor  Don)  May  I ask  you  a question 
upon  the  point  that  you  referred  to  in  answer  to  Mr. 
Sexton  about  there  being  no  provision  to  raise  a 
separate  debt  to  meet  a deficiency  of  contribution. 
Will  you  look  at  article  6,  page  18  ; is  there  not  to  a 
certaiu  extent  there  a provision  for  it,  “ Provided  that 
« if  at  any  time  in  raising  their  respective  contribu- 
« tions  hereby  fixed  for  each  country  the  Parliament 
“ of  the  United  Kingdom  shall  judge  it  fit  to  raise  a 
“ greater  proportion  of  such  respective  contributions  in 
“ one  country  within  the  year  than  in  the  other,  or  to 
“ setapart  a greater  proportion  of  sinking  fund  for  the 
<•  liquidation  of  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  loan 
“ raised  on  account  of  the  one  country  than  of  that 
“ raised  on  account  of  the  other  country,  then  such 
“ part  of  the  said  loan  for  the  liquidation  of  which 
“ different  provisions  shall  have  been  made  for  the 
“ respective  countries  shall  be  kept  distinct,  and  shall 
“ be  borne  by  each  separately.”  Is  not  that  to  a 
certain  extent  a provision  ? — It  may  be  said  to  be  so 
to  a certain  extent,  but  I do  not  think  it  covers  my 
my  point.  The  ordinary  inerpretation  to  place  on  it 
is  that  if  a loan  of  34,000,000/.  were  going  to  be 
raised  and  Great  Britain  was  not  to  be  saddled  with 
30,000,000/.  of  it  and  Ireland  4,000,000/.  of  it,  then 
there  might  be  some  difference  in  the  proportions  of 
the  debt 'charge  ; but  it  makes  no  special  provision  for 
Ireland  going  into  the  market  and  raising  on  her 
own  account  a debt  by  which  she  could  discharge  her 
liabilities  to  Great  Britain. 

Act  of  1468.  But  does  it  not  come  to  the  same  thing  if 

Union.  they  raise  a joint  debt? — 1 hardly  think  so.  My 


contention  is  that  that  provision  to  which  you  are  Sir  E.W. 
referring  at  the  present  moment  really  has  reference  k.c.e' 
to  a joint  debt  raised  in  different  proportions.  I am  a!-~8M 
referring  to  a debt  raised  separately  by  Ireland  on  ' ‘ — — 
her  own  responsibility,  and  on  her  own  account,  and  . Act  of 
I do  not  think  it  can  be  said  that  that  was  provided 
for  in  the  Treaty  of  Union. 

1469.  But  would  not  this  be  an  alternative  for 
that ; it  would  be  one  way  of  meeting  a deficiency  in 
Ireland  or  in  either  country.  You  said  there  was  no 
way  of  providing  for  a deficiency  ? — You  might  get 
over  it  in  this  way.  The  article  you  are  referring  to 
is  this : “ Provided  that  if  at  any  time  in  raising  their 
“ r spective  contributions  hereby  fixed  for  each 
“ country  the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom 
“ shall  judge  it  fit  to  raise  a greater  proportion  of 
“ such  respective  contributions  in  one  country  within 
“ the  year  than  in  the  other,”  and  so  on.  A greater 
proportion  for  Ireland  might  be  nil  for  Great  Britain, 
the  whole  charge  falling  upon  Ireland.  But  is  not 
that  rather  straining  the  words  of  that  section  ? 

1470.  {Mr.  Sexton)  The  point  of  it  appears  to  be 
that  if  a sum  of  money  were  raised  for  the  joint 
service,  and,  if  for  any  reason  the  burden  of  the  con- 
tribution referred  to  in  the  Union  was  not  put  upon 
either  country  in  regard  to  its  share  of  the  debt,  that 
country  should  be  held  accountable  for  its  part  of  the 
debt  in  future  60  as  to  protect  the  other  country  with 
regard  to  its  part? — Yes,  I think  so. 

1471.  It  refers  to  a joint  debt  ?— ' Yes,  it  refers  to  a 
joint  debt,  but  I was  speaking  of  a separate  debt. 

1472.  {Chairman.)  Will  you  kindly  recur  to  the 
work  of  those  Committees.  What  was  their  object  ? 

— Their  primary  object  was  to  find  out  what  was  the 
true  proportion  that  was  due  from  Ireland,  I think. 

1473.  And  that  took  from  1805  to  1816,  did  it? — 

Yes. 

1474.  {Mr.  Sexton)  Before  you  go  to  the  question 
of  the  Committees  I should  like  to  ask,  looking,  for 
instance,  to  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church 
by  the  Imperial  Parliament,  which  was  to  be  main- 
tained for  ever  by  one  of  the  articles  of  the  Act  of 
Union,  have  you  any  doubt  as  to  the  constitution,  or 
power  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  at  any  time  during 
the  20  years  which  followed  the  Union,  or  at  any 
time  after  the  Union,  to  revise  the  terms  of  the 
financial  contributions  ?— Certainly  not.  Of  course 
Parliament  could  always  amend  its  own  Act,  but  I do 
not  think  any  proposal  was  definitely  made,  or  a Bill 
introduced  to  amend  the  Act  of  Union  in  that  respect 
between  1800  and  1817.  I cannot  find  any  trace  of 
a proposal  made  in  Parliament  to  that  effect. 

1475.  It  has  been  seldom  mentioned  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  question,  but  it  appears  to  me  to  be 
obviously  the  way  to  deal  with  the  difficulty  as  soon 
as  it  became  clear,  that  the  terms  imposed  upon  Ire- 
land were  such  that  no  revenue  she  could  raise  would 
satisfy  her  wants  ? — It  may,  of  course,  be  held  that 
Ireland  was  not  sufficiently  taxed — that  she  did  not 
raise  enough  by  taxes. 

1476.  Does  not  your  own  resume  of  the  history  of 
the  period  show  that  additional  taxation  imposed 
within  the  period  reduced  the  income  instead  of  in- 
creasing it  ? — I have  come  to  the  conclusion,  speaking 
entirely  for  myself,  that  Ireland  was  taxed  as  heavily 
as  probably  she  could  reasonably  be  expected  to  be 
taxed,  without  leading  to  the  result  which  may  ensue 
from  over-taxation,  that  is  to  say,  a diminished 
revenue. 

1477.  There  is  no  doubt,  is  there,  that  the  Imperial 
Parliament  at  any  time  after  the  Union  could  have 
revised  those  terms,  and  dealt  in  that  way  with  that 
question  ? — No  doubt. 

1478.  {The  O' Conor  Don.)  And  it  was  the  Imperial 
Parliament,  was  it  not,  which  decided  what  taxation 
should  be  levied  in  Ireland? — Yes. 

1479.  {Chairman.)  Now  to  go  back  to  the  question  commitiea 
of  the  Committees.  After  incubating  for  11  years,  2n<n«i- 
practically,  what  was  the  outcome  of  them  ? — They  isi3. 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  as  the  debts  had  then  not 
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MaifiUon,  onty  become  in  the  proportion  of  15  to  2 but  of 
K.C.B.  ’ about  13  to  2,  the  contingency  contemplated  by  the 
9 Nov.  ism.  Act  of  Union  for  the  amalgamation  of  the  Ex- 
— j^ees  chequers  had  arisen,  aud,  therefore,  the  two  Exchequers 
ons”!  isol,  might  properly  be  consolidated,  and  the  taxes  indis- 
1815 18U"  criminately  imposed  in  the  two  countries;  in  fact, 

that  they  should  be  one  country  financially;  that 
Ireland  should  from  that  time  be  under  the  same 
financial  system  as  Great  Britain. 

Consolida-  1480.  You  have  described  the  debate  on  the  Bill 
Exchequers,  which  was  brought  in  upon  that  resolution  ; have  you 
anything  to  add  to  what  you  have  said  in  your  paper  ? 
— No,  I do  not  think  so,  unless  any  honourable 
member  of  the  Commission  wishes  to  ask  me  a 
question  upon  it. 

1481.  The  Irish  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  agreed 
with  the  English  authorities,  I think,  and  there  was 
practically  no  discussion  ? — No,  there  was  apparently 
very  little  discussion  in  the  House  at  that  time. 

1482.  {Mr.  Sexton.)  What  was  the  position  at  that 
time  of  the  Irish  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ; was 
he  a member  of  the  British  Government  ? — Yes,  he 
was  a member  of  the  British  Government,  I suppose. 

1483.  He  went  in  and  out  with  them  ? — Yes,  I 
imagine  so.  I daresay  you  are  aware  that  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  to  this  date  has  a separate  seal 
for  Ireland ; the  Chairman  will  know  that.  There  are 
still  two  separate  seals. 

Revenue  1484.  {Chairman).  You  have  given  us  the  tables  of 
diture,P&c."  the  Revenue  and  expenditure  of  Great  Britain  and  of 
1800-1817.  Ireland  in  those  years,  and  you  have  given  us  a sum- 
mary of  them  in  your  paper.  Does  any  point  occur  to 
you  specially  to  mention  to  the  Commission  P — I may 
mention  that  I have  got  out  some  more  details  that 
work  up  to  the  same  figures,  which  I thought  it  might 
be  interesting  to  the  Commission  to  see.  They  show 
the  expenditure  and  likewise  the  revenue  in  greater 
detail,  and  I hope  to  be  able  to  place  them  in  the 
hands  of  the  Commission  before  long  ; but  they  have 
been  very  complicated  to  work  out. 

1485.  {Mr.  Sexton.)  1 suppose  the  returns  which 
you  were  so  good  as  to  undertake  to  present  will  be 
soon  forthcoming  ? — Yes,  I think  so  ; at  any  rate  for 
these  early  years;  I should  say  we  have  some  difficulty 
about  the  years  prior  to  the  Union,  but  for  these  years 
in  question  I think  we  have  practically  finished  the 
returns. 

1486.  {Chairman).  You  have  also  given  tables  of 
the  separate  debt  charges,  and  you  have  given  a very 
useful  table  here  of  the  difference  in  duties  at  that 
time  ? — Yes. 

1487.  There  were  two  duties  in  Scotland,  I think, 
which  is  not  generally  known  ? — 'Yes,  that  is  curious. 

1488.  One  for  the  North  of  Scotland  and  the  other 
for  the  Lothians  ? — Yes. 

1489.  And  there  were  differences  of  duty  for 
different  kinds  of  spirits  ? — Yes. 

iobteilS0s  1490.  {Mr.  Sexton.)  Before  you  pass  from  this 
section  it  would  be  well  if  you  would  state  the  effect  of 
Table  5,  that  is,  the  effect  of  the  15  to  2 proportion 
working  during  the  1 6 years  upon  the  debt  of  Ireland 
and  upon  the  debt  of  Great  Britain  ? — The  effect  was 
that,  whereas  when  the  Union  was  proposed  the 
respective  debts  of  Great  Britain  aud  Ireland  were  in 
the  proportion  of  about  15  to  1,  they  were  in  1817, 
when  the  Exchequers  were  united,  in  the  proportion 
of  6^  to  1. 

1491.  The  figures  being  what  ? — The  figures  being 
these : in  1801  the  total  debt  of  Great  Britain  was 
about  446,500,0007.,  and  Ireland  about  28,500,000/.  ; 
wnereas  n 1817  the  debt  of  Great  Britain  huct  risen 
to  737,000,000/.,  and  that  of  Ireland  at  a still  greater 
rate  to  1 1 2,500,000/. 

1492.  The  debt  of  Great  Britain  increased  by  two- 
thirds  of  itself  and  the  debt  of  Ireland  quadrupled? — 
Yes,  just  about  quadrupled. 

1493.  {Chairman.)  What  do  you  say  about  the 
debt  charges  in  the  next  summary  table  ? — The  debt 
charge  in  Ireland  likewise  increased  proportionately 
much,  more  rapidly  than  that  of  Great  Britain.  At 


the  time  of  the  Union  the  debt  charge  of  Great  sir  e.  fr 
Britain  was  nearly  21,500,000/.,  while  that  of  Ireland. 

Avas  about  1,250,000/.  When  the  Exchequers  came  — ' 
to  be  united  in  1817  the  debt  charge  of  Great  Britain  9Nov-i89t. 
Avas  a little  over  40,000,000/.,  Avhile  that  of  Ireland  Increases  of 
had  risen  to  as  much  as  nearly  6,500,000/.  dobts' 

1494.  One  had  doubled  nearly,  and  the  other  was 
quintupled  about  ? — Yes. 

1495.  {Mr.  Sexton.)  The  revenue  of  Ireland  having 
been  at  the  time  of  the  Union  about  3,000,000/.  a year, 
the  debt  charge  alone  of  Ireland  at  the  end  of  16  years 
had  become  6,000,000/.  a year  ? — Yes.  For  the  last 
year  1816-17  it  Avas  over  6,000,000/. 

1496.  The  debt  charge  alone  at  the  end  of  16  years 
was  double  what  the  whole  revenue  of  the  country  had 
been  at  the  time  of  the  Union  ?— Yes. 

1497.  {Chairman.)  I do  not  want  to  go  from  the 
sequence  of  your  paper,  but  I should  like  to  ask  you 
Iioav  could  that  in  fairness  have  come  about  ? — Do  you 
mean  the  enormous  debt  charge  ? 

1498.  No,  the  enormous  difference?  — Because 
Ireland,  on  the  one  hand,  had  had  to  borrow,  so 
enormously  in  order  to  defray  her  contribution  to  the 
imperial  expenditure. 

1499.  {Mr.  Sexton.)  It  is  really  a question  of  iteiative 
whether  the  proportion  of  15  to  2 should  ever  have  oftoeat 
been  imposed  at  all,  is  it  not  ? — -Yes,  that  is  of  course  an<1 
one  of  the  points  of  discussion.  It  must  be  remem-  r 
bered  that  Great  Britain  raised  proportionately  much 

more  out  of  taxation  than  Ireland  did. 

1500.  Upon  that  point  it  is  true  that  Great  Britain 
did  raise  very  large  sums,  but  Avas  it  not  ascertained 
by  one  of  the  Committees  that  the  taxation  of  Ireland, 
leaving  out  debt  altogether,  had  increased  within  the 
16  years  more  than  the  taxation  of  Great  Britain  ? — 
Relatively,  yes,  I think  that  is  so. 

1501.  In  Great  Britain  it  had  about  doubled,  and 
the  taxation  of  Ireland,  if  I remember,  was  betAveen 
four  and  five  times  Avhat  it  had  been,  was  it  not  ?— I 
should  have  thought  it  Avas  rather  putting  it  too  high 
in  saying  four  or  five  times.  For  instance,  if  I take 
the  revenue  of  Great  Britain  for  the  first  year  after  the 
Union  there  were  about  35,000,000/.  raised.  Of  courso 
part  of  that  Avas  not  taxes,  but  was  other  revenue 
besides  taxes,  but  the  greater  part  of  it  may  be  said  to 
haA'e  been  raised  by  taxes.  In  16  years’  time  it  had 
reached  63,000,000/. ; that  is  not  of  course,  quite  double. 

But  in  Ireland  the  revenue  was  in  1801-2  about 
3,000,000/.,  and  in  the  last  year  it  Avas  about  5,500,000/. 

1502.  The  3,000,000/.  included  all  the  Rebellion 
charge.  I was  referring  to  the  normal  taxation  of 
Ireland  ?— But  then  you  have  to  go  back  to  the 
time  before  the  Union.  According  to  the  figures  I 
have  just  f given,  the  increased  amounts  raised  by 
revenue  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  respectively 
were  very  much  about  the  same  relatively. 

1503.  So  therefore  you  think  no  argument  can  be 
founded  upon  it  ? — I think  not,  if  you  take  the  period 
betAveen  1800  and  1817. 

1504.  {Chairman)  I Avas  going  through  the  tables  Duties  on 
which  you  have  given  of  the  differences  between  the 

rates  of  taxation  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland..  First  tobacco, 
of  all,  on  page  28,  you  give  the  difference  in  spirits,  I 
think?— Yes.  A more  interesting,  and  really  the 
more  important  one  is  the  table  Avith  reference  to 
home-made  spirits  which  is  on  the  previous  page, 
page  27.  Of  course  the  home-made  spirits  represent 
a far  larger  amount  than  the  foreign  spirits. 

1505.  On  the  home-made  spirits  thp  excise  duty  had 
risen  from  between  2s.  and  3s.  in  Ireland,  o 5s.  and 
6s.,  and  in  England  from  between  5s.  and  6s.  to  10s., 
or  between  10s.  and  Us.,  I think  ? — That  is  so. 

1506.  And  in  Scotland  the  duty  was  at  two  separate 
rates,  but  they  were  not  very  far  from  the  Irish  duty  ? 

— They  were  much  higher  than  the  Irish  duty  at  the 
end  of  that  period. 

1507.  {Mr.  Sexton.)  Do  you  say  that  the  taxation 
of  home-made  spirits  in  England  less  than  doubled 
Avithin  the  time  ? — Yes,  and  certainly  more  than 
doubled  in  Ireland. 

H 3 
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spirits,  tea, 
malt,  and 
tobacco. 


Exports 
and.  imports 


1508.  The  figures  a good  deal  more  than  doubled 
in  Ireland,  did  they  not  ? — From  2s.  5 d.  to  5s.  Id. 

1509.  It  became  5s.  Id.,  so  that  Ireland  then  was 
taxed  more  heavily  relatively  than  Great  Britain,  was 
it  not? — The  increase  was  greater. 

1510.  {Chairman)  Then  in  reference  to  foreign 
spirit  the  table  is  curious.  In  some  respects  Ireland 
was  taxed  even  higher  than  England  in  some  years. 
I think  in  1808,  for  instance  ? — I do  not  think  very 
much  can  be  made  of  that  table.  I have  not  the 
figures  as  to  what  the  amount  yielded  was,  but  I think 
it  must  be  very  small. 

1511.  Have  you  any  remark  to  make  upon  the 
variations  of  the  tea  duty? — No,  I do  not  think  so. 
The  duty,  it  will  be  observed,  was  not.  materially 
different  in  the  two  countries. 

1512.  {Mr.  Sexton.)  I think  there  was  a substantial 
difference  during  the  Union  in  the  high  priced  teas  ; 
it  was  50  per  cent,  in  Great  Britain  and  only  30  per 
cent,  in  Ireland;  and  in  1814  that  advantage  entirely 
disappeared,  is  not  that  so  ? — Yes,  I admit  that. 

1513.  {Chairman)  Have  you  any  remark  to  make 
on  the  table  as  to  malt  ?— No,  I think  the  Commis- 
sioners will  observe  during  that  period  that  there  was 
no  material  difference  in  the  two  duties.  Of  course 
England  was  higher  than  Ireland,  but  by  the  time  of 
1815  and  1816  England  and  Ireland  were  practically 
on  the  same  basis. 

1514.  Then  with  regard  to  tobacco  ? — -With  regard 
to  tobacco  Ireland  got  no  doubt  a slight  advantage  at 
the  commencement  of  that  period,  but  towards  the  end 
it  was  on  all  fours  with  Great  Britain. 

1515.  {Mr.  Sexton)  At  the  commencement  it  was 
Is.  and  Is.  8 d,,  and  at  the  end  it  was  3s.  in  each 
country  ? — Yes. 

1516.  {Chairman)  Then  with  respect  to  the 
income  tax,  what  have  you  to  say  ? — That  was  not 
levied  in  Ireland  at  all. 

1517.  You  give,  I think,  also  a table  of  the  exports 

and  imports,  which  is  interesting  considering  that  it 
was  one  of  the  bases  of  the  revision  of  the  Act  of 
Union.  Have  you  any  remark  to  make  upon  what  it 
came  to  in  1816  ? — It  would  seem  that  the  value  of 
imports  and  exports  had  grown  in  Great  Britain  from 
67,000,0007  to  81,000,0007  in  the  course  of  the 
15  years,  while  in  Ireland  they  had  practically  stood 
still,  there  being  only  an  increase  of  500,0007 ; 
that  is  to  say,  from  10,300,0007  to  10,800,000/. 
Those  are  what  is  called  the  official  value  of  imports 
and  exports.  I have  purposely  left  out  Lord  Castle- 
reagh’s  figures,  because  I am  unable  to  find  out  upon 
what  basis  he  jnade  his  calculations  at  the  time  of  the 
Union.  ! 

1518.  That  finishes  so  much  of  your  paper  as  refers 
to  the  revenue.  You  then  take  the  expenditure,  and 
you  refer  to  the  paragraph  in  the  ,7th  article,  in 
which  specially  it  is  “ provided  that  the  remainder  of 
“ the  revenues  of  Ireland,  after  the  charge  in  respect 
“ of  the  interest  and  sinking  fund  of  the  pre-Union 
“ debt,  shall  be  applied  towards  defraying  a proportion 
“ of  the  expenditure  of  the  United  Kingdom.” 
Have  those  words  led  to  much  difference  or  con- 
troversy ? — No,  I do  not  think  it  can  be  said  that 
they  led  to  any  great  difference  or  controversy,  but  it 
is  a point  that  might  very  well  be  taken.  I point  out 
that  really  ir  made  comparatively  a very  small 
difference.  I have  not  been  able  to  see  why  these 
particular  services  were  selected  as  separate  charges 
for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  respectively,  but  it 
will  be  observed  by  the  table  I give  at  the  bottom 
of  page  32  that  the  total  was  35,000,000/.  in  the 
t\\  o countries,  the  aggregate  amount ; and  . if  that 
35,000,000/.  had  been  taken  exactly  in  the  propor- 
tion of  15  to  2 the  difference  would  not  have  been 
very  great.  Ireland  woidd  have  had  a little  torn 
from  it,  so  to  speak ; she  would  have  gained  about  a 
quarter  of  a million, 

1519.  (Mr.  Sexton)  If  they  had  been  joint  charges  ? 
— Yes,  if  they  had  been  treated  as  joint  charges ; but, 


as  I say,  I really  do  not  know  why,  as  they  appear  fiamiitm 
to  be  imperial  services,  they  were  taken  to  be  separate  K.c.is. ' 
services.  I have  no  means  of  ascertaining.  9 

1520.  (Chairman)  Nothing  of  importance  arises  E:tpelldi. 
upon  it,  I think,  does  it  ? — No,  I do  not  think  any  ture. 
great  point  has  been  made  of  it. 

1521.  Then,  with  respect  to  the  debt  in  the  period 
we  are  discussing,  what  have  you  to  say  ? — That  is 
the  point,  of  course,  to  which  I have  already  referred. 

1522.  Have  you  anything  to  add  to  what  you  have 
said  ? — No,  I do  not  think  so.  I think  I have  said  all 
I wish  to  bring  out  upon  that  point,  unless  there  is 
anything  else  you  would  like  to  ask  upon  this  par- 
ticular provision. 

1523.  Passing  from  the  period  of  the  Union  to 
1817,  and  coming  to  the  last  period,  how  would  you  tionof 
express  tersely  the  effect  of  the  absolute  union  of  the  Exchequer* 
exchequers  in  1817.  What  was  the  operation  of  the 
absolute  union  of  the  exchequers? — The  immediate 

effect  was  that  Ireland,  so  to  speak,  was  forgiven  a 
very  considerable  sum  which,  under  the  terms  of  the 
Union,  she  would  have  had  to  make  good  to  Gi'eat 
Britain  ; and  really  what  it  came  to  was  that  Parlia- 
ment said,  “We  shall  be  content  to  get  from  Ire- 
“ land  what  we  can;  we  mil  pay  the  whole  of  the 
“ Irish  expenses,  and  we  will  take  whatever  surplus 
“ revenue  there  is  in  Ireland  towards  meeting  the 
“ imperial  expenditure”  ; therefore,  from  that  time 
there  was  no  fixed  quota  from  either  country  towards 
meeting  imperial  expenditure. 

1524.  (Mr.  Sexton)  I do  not  understand  that  Ire- 
land owed  anything  to  Great  Britain  at  the  end  of  the 
time,  though  she  had  a separate  debt  of  a very  large 
amount  and  was  in  danger  of  bankruptcy  ? — Yes,  but 
at  that  time  she  could  not  possibly  raise  revenue  suffi- 
cient to  pay  what  was  due  to  Great  Britain  under  the 
terms  of  the  Union. 

1525.  That  would  be  a matter  for  the  future,  but  at 
the  moment  the  state  of  affairs  was  that  owing  to  the 
inability  of  Ireland  to  raise  by  revenue  the  amount  of 
her  liability  which  she  had  incurred  from  year  to  year, 
there  had  been  incurred  on  her  account  debts  amount- 
ing to  112,000,000/,,  and  she  was  responsible  for  that 
amount  ?— She  was  also  arrears  with  her  contribution, 
and  there  was  actually  2,000,0007  remitted. 

1526.  But  the  question  was  a question  of  debt,  and 
the  contingency  ~to  be  faced  :at  that  time  was,  how 
was  that  debt  to  be  dealt  with,  was  it  not  ? — No 
doubt, 

1527.  And  of  course,  a state  of  affairs  might  soon 
have  been  reached  when  it  would  not  have  been  pos- 
sible to  have  raised  any  money  on  account  of  Ireland  ? 

— It  is  quite  conceivable  that  things  might  have  gone 
from  bad  to  worse. 

1528.  (Mr.  Martin)  As  I understand,  the  Irish 
debt  raised  after  the  Union  was  raised  by  the  English 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ?— -No,  it  was  raised  by 
the  Irish  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  partly  in  Ire- 
land and  partly  in  Great  Britain,  but  I think  the 
responsibility  of  raising  it  must  be  said  to  rest  on  the 
Irish  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ; I mean  so  much 
of  the  debt  as  was  separate,  and  purely  Irish  debt. 

1529.  What  proportion  did  it  bear  to  the  rate  of 
interest  paid  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  for 
England  ? — I am  afraid  I have  not  got  those  figures 
by  me  at  this  moment,  but  we  can  easily  furnish  them, 
if  required.  Of  course  the  credit  of  Ireland  was  not 
equal  to  that  of  Great  Britain  at  that  time. 

1530.  (Mr.  Sexton)  Of  course  as  Ireland  could 
neither  perform  any  legislative  or  executive  act  after 
the  Act  of  Union  was  passed,  every  act  done  was 
done under  the  imperial  authority  ? — No  doubt;  but 
what  I meant  was  that  the  debt  raised  separately  for 
Ireland  primarily  rested  on  the  credit  of  the  Irish 
revenue.  I presume  the  imperial  credit  was  behind  it, 
but  at  the  same  time  the  fact  tliat  Ireland  had  been 
in  a perpetual  deficit  in  those  years  must  have  made 
her  borrow  on  much  more  exorbitant  terms  than 
she  would,  had  she  been  able  to  make  ends  meet; 
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153].  I suppose  the  borrowing  after  two  or  three 
years  passed  was  almost  wholly  in  the  British  market  ? 
— No  doubt. 

1532.  {Chairman.')  At  any  rate  from  1817  every- 
thing was  amalgamated,  though  the  duties  were  not 
unified ; the  whole  of  the  finance  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  was  amalgamated  into  one,  was  it  not  ? — All 
the  revenue  raised  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland 
was  then  paid  into  one  common  fund,  which  was 
called  the  consolidated  fund  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  out  of  that  the  interest  on  the  debt  as  well  as  the 
expenditure  was  paid.  The  interest  on  the  debt, 
whether  raised  in  Ireland  or  Great  Britain,  constituted 
the  first  charge  on  the  fund. 

1533.  One  of  the  objects  of  the  amalgamation,  or  at 
any  rate  what  had  necessarily  to  follow  amalgamation, 
was  the  uniformity  as  far  as  possible  of  taxation,  was  it 
not  ? — Yes.  I think  uniformity  may  be  said  to  have 
been  certainly  contemplated  by  the  Treaty  of  Union. 

1534.  I think  that  was  expressly  stated,  was  it  not  ? 
■ — Yes,  “indiscriminately  defrayed,”  I think  is  the 
expression ; so  : may  be  said  to  cover  that  point. 

1535.  I should  like  to  take  you  through  what  was 
done  in  that  respect  dealing  with  page  39,  and  what 
follows  in  your  paper.  You  have  given  no  details  of 
the  different  equalisations  or  approximations  of  equality. 
The  tobacco  duty  was  equalised  almost  directly,  was  it 
not  ? — Yes. 


1536.  How  were  the  stamp  duties  dealt  with? 

There  were  so  many  rates  of  duty  that  it  would  be 
almost  impossible  to  give  them  in  detail,  but  the 
whole  amount  was  somewhat  insignificant  and  they 
were  finally  assimilated  and  levied  on  the  same  rates 
in  the  two  countries  in  1842  ; but  it  is  not  a material 
point.  The  really  two  material  points  are  the  spirit 
duties  and  the  income  tax. 

1537.  The  spirit  duty  is  the  most  important  of  all, 
is  it  not  ? — Yes. 


1538.  Could  you  give  us  a short  account  of  the  time 
which  it  took  to  equalise  the  spirit  duty,  and  the  steps 
which  were  taken.  We  had  the  rates  of  duty  just  now 
down  to  1817 ; will  you  start  from  there  and  tell  us 
the  main  steps  that  were  taken  ? — The  striking 
difference,  of  course,  to  commence  with,  is  that  shortly 
after  the  consolidation  of  the  two  exchequers,  that 
is  to  say  about  1823,  the  duty  was  levied  in  England 
at  the  rate  of  Us.  8^Z.  per  gallon;  in  Ireland  it  was 
only  2s.  4|  d. 

1539.  {Mr.  Sexton.)  About  one-fifth? — Yes,  only 
about  one-fifth.  Then  there  were  several  attempts 
made  to  slightly  raise  the  spirit  duty  in  Ireland  so  as 
to  bring  it  a little  nearer  to  that  of  Great  Britain, 
but  it  may  be  said  that  those  attempts  failed  until  the 
year  1 853  when  Mr.  Gladstone  made  a proposal,  which 
was  accepted  by  Parliament,  to  raise  the  duty  from 
2s.  8<f.  to  3s.  4 d. 


1 540.  The  English  duties  having  been  first  reduced 
by  about  one-third  were  then  raised  a little  and 
brought  up  to  7s.  lOd.  and  the  two  stood  at  7s.  10 d. 
and  3s.  id.  in  1853  ? — Yes.  I think  the  material  date 
to  bear  in  mind  is  1853,  when  the  commencement  of 
the  assimilation  of  the  duties  in  the  two  countries  took 
place.  It  was  quickly  effected  ; because,  whereas  in 
1853,  when  Mr.  Gladstone  made  the  first  serious  step 
in  that  direction,  the  duty  in  Great  Britain  was 
7s.  lOcZ.,  and  that  in  Ireland  3s.  4r7,  by  the  year 
1858,  only  five  years  later,  it . was  uniform  in  the 
two  countries,  viz.  8s.  a gallon. 

1541.  Twopence  was  added  in  England  and  4s.  8d. 
in  Ireland  ? — Yes,  that  is  so  in  that  short  period. 

1542.  {Chairman.)  Whatever  the  reasons  may  have 
been,  this  process  was  completed,  I think,  in  1860,  was 
it  not  ?— No,  in  1858.  From  that  time  the  duties  have 
been  levied  in  the  two  countries  on  exactly  identical 
rates. 


1543.  The  next  great  difference  was  with  respect 
to  the  income  tax,  I think  ? — That  is  so. 

1544.  Neither  England  nor  Ireland  had  income  tax 
after  the  war,  had  they  ? — No. 


1545.  When  was  the  British  income  tax  imposed?  sirB.w. 
— ‘The  income  tax  was  re-imposed  in  Great  Britain  in  Hamdtori, 
1842,  but  it  was  only  imposed  for  the  first  time  in 

Ireland  in  1853.  9 Nov.  ism. 

1546.  Between  1842  and  1853  there  was  no  Irish  Equaiisa- 

income  tax,  was  there  at  all  ? — No.  tatioii 

1547.  {Mr.  Sexton.)  Was  there  no  income  tax 
between  Waterloo  and  1842? — No,  it  was  almost 
the  first  tax  that  was  taken  off  after  the  peace  was 
concluded. 

1548.  {Chairman.)  There  was  a famous  division  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  I believe,  and  the  Government 
were  defeated  ? — Yes,  that  was  the  case : that  was  in 
1816,  I think. 

1549.  You  have  given  us  the  figures,  which  I need 
not  go  through  now.  Were  there  any  other  taxes 
which  have  been  equalised  ?— No,  I think  we  have 
referred  to  all  the  taxes  which,  are  worth  referring  to. 

Of  course  the  Commissioners  are  aware  that  there 
are  several  taxes  levied  in  Great  Britain  during  that 
period,  in  fact  ever  since  the  consolidation  of  the  two 
exchequers,  which  are  hot  levied  in  Ireland; 

1550.  Very  soon  after  the  final  equalisation  of  the  Debates  on 

spmt  duty,  I believe  the  question  of  Irish  finance  l"81*  • 
came  very  prominently  before  Parliament  in  two  or  1822°18H 
three  important  debates,  did  it  not?— Yes,  that  is  the  Sand 
case.  18U3- 

1551.  Do  you  remember  when  the  first  was  ?— The 
first  was  earlier  than  that  period,  long  before  the 
question  of  raising  spirit  duties  or  levying  the  income 
tax  in  Ireland  arose ; it  was  in  1 822. 

1552.  I am  speaking  of  later  than  he  Reform! Act? 

— Then  I think  the  most  important  is  the  motion  that 
was  made  by  Colonel  Dunne  in  1853. 

1553.  {Mr.  Sexton.)  Mr.  O’Connell’s  motion  came 
after  the  Reform  Act  ? — Yes.  I thought  you  meant 
after  the  assimilation  of  the  duties.  Mr.  O’Connell’s 
motion  was  in  1834,  two  years  after  the  Reform  Act. 

1554.  {Chairman.)  What  was  the  outline  of  the 
grievance  which  Mr.  O’Connell  expressed  ?— Of  course 
his  main  point  was  that  Ireland  had  been  saddled  with 
too  heavy  a quota  during  the  time  of  the  separate 
exchequers  between  1800  and  1817  ; and  he  also 
maintained  that,  even  since  that,  Ireland  had  not  got 
her  share  of  remission  of  taxation. 

1555.  What  was  the  answer ; who  answered  him  ? 

— Mr.  Spring  Rice,  Secretary  to  the  Treasury, 
answered  Mr.  O’Connell  at  the  time.  It  is  a very 
elaborate  speech,  one  of  the  longest  speeches  to  be 
found  in  Hansard. 

1556.  What  was  the  result  of  the  debate? — The 
result  of  the  debate  was  that  it  came  to  nothing ; there 
was  no  action  taken  upon  the  motion. 

1557 . Is  there  anything  remarkable  in  that  debate 
which  you  wish  to  mention  to  us  ?— No,  I think  not, 

I think  the  case  was  better  argued,  that  is,  in  a more 
practical  form,  later  on  in  some  subsequent  dis- 
cussions. 

1558.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  I notice  that  Mr.  O’Connell 
said  that  the  quota  of  Ireland  under  the  Act  of  Union 
instead  of  being  2 to  15  should  have  been  1 to  18  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Irish  Lords  who  were  opposed  to 
the  Act  of  Union  ?— Yes,  that  is  the  case. 

1559.  (Chairman.)  If  there  is  nothing  specially 
arising  out  of  that  debate,  will  you  kindly  mention  the 
next  ?— The  next  was  when  Mr.  Gladstone  proposed 
to  extend  the  income  tax  to  Ireland.  Colonel  Dunne 
brought  forward  again  the  question  of  Irish  finance 
pointing  out  that  of  course  this  would  have  the  effect 
of  making  the  Irish  case  a still  harder  one  than  it,  had 
been  before. 

1560.  Is  there  anything  in  Colonel  Dunne’s  speech, 
or  in  Mr.  Gladstone’s  reply,  which  is  of  special  in- 
terest ? — I think  not,  because  Mr.  Gladstone  mainly 
went  back  upon  the  time  of  the  Union,  and  I do  not. 
think  there  was  anything  specially  new  which  he 
brought  out  in  his  speech.  He  evidently  thought  at 
the  time  that  Ireland  was  not  paying  more  than  her 
fair  share  at  any  rate. 

H * 
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Sir  E.w.  1 561 . ( Mr.  Sexton.)  I think  he  assumed  all  through 

Hamilton,  jjjat  there  was  what  we  may  call  an  equal  taxable 
— — ' capacity  between  the  two  countries.  He  said  that 
& Nov.  1894.  jjetaad  did  not  pay  anything  that  England  and  Scot- 
Debates  on  land  did  not  pay,  but  England  and  Scotland  paid  a 
finance  in  considerable  number  of  things  Ireland  did  not  pay. 
1822, 1S34,  That  wouia  look  as  jf  Mr.  Gladstone  founded 
1863’. an  himself  on  the  canon  that  the  taxable  capacity  was 
equal  in  both  countries.  He  did  not  go  into  the 
question,  did  he?— I think  it  may  be  said  that  he 
founded  his  assumption  on  the  fact  that  there  was  no 
material  difference  in  the  taxable  capacity  of  the  two 
countries. 

1562.  {Chairman.)  The  next  debate  on  this  subject, 

I think,  was  upon  Colonel  Dunne’s  renewed  motion  in 
1863  ? — That  is  so. 

1563.  To  which  Mr.  Gladstone  replied  also  ?— Yes, 
he  then  again  argued  the  case. 

1564.  Is  there  anything  special  that  you  wish  to  call 
our  attention  to  in  that  debate  ?— I may  say  that  in 
this  speech  Mr.  Gladstone  demurred  to  (what  he 
called)  having  public  money  expended.on  geographical 
principles.  He  regarded  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  at 
that  time  as  separate  counties  in  England ; therefore 
he  declined  to  argue  that  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
could  be  treated  as  financially  separate,  and  he  strongly 
maintained  that  in  Ireland’s  own  interest  fiscal  equality 
was  the  real  end  to  keep  in  view.  In  fact,  he 
referred  to  the  previous  separate  exchequers  as  an 
antidiluvian  state  of  things,  and  intimated,  in  con- 
cluding his  speech,  that  all  that  he  could  see  by  which 
he  could  redress  the  proposed  inequality  was  by 
increased  .liberality  towards  Ireland  in  the  shape  of 
making  loans  of  public  money. 

1565.  You  call  special  attention  in  your  paper  to  a 
speech  of  Mr.  Longfield,  and  to  two  particular  figures 
he  gives.  Do  you  not  think  that  they  have  great 
weight? — Yes,  These  are  taken  from  Hansard.  I 
have  not  checked  them  to  see  whether  they  are 
accurate. 

1566.  Have  you  taken  them  from  his  speech  ? — Yes, 

I have  taken  them  from  his  speech.  If  they  are 
correct  they  are  striking  figures,  no  doubt. 

1567.  As  between  1852  and  1863  he  makes  out  the 
taxation  of  Ireland  per  head  to  have  doubled,  does  he 
not  ? — He  does  make  that  out,  no  doubt.  Of  course 
that  was  to  a certain  extent  due  to  a very  large  fall 
in  the  population  during  that  time. 

1568.  Was  there  any  answer  in  debate  to  that,  do 
you  remember  ? — No,  I do  not  think  there  was. 

1569.  {Mr.  Sexton.)  What  would  be  the  figure 
per  head  now,  12.5.  6<Z.  in  1852,  and  28s.  in  1862,  was 
it  not  ?— I am  not  quite  certain  what  those  figures  of 
revenue  are,  4,000,0(X)Z.  and  7,000, OOOZ. ; they  are  very 
round  figures,  and  what  they  represent  I have  never 
analysed,  but,  roughly  speaking,  the  present  taxation 
per  head  of  population  is  about  1 i.  10s. 

1570.  It  is  a couple  of  shillings  a head  more  than  it 
was  in  1862,  is  it  not? — Yes. 

1571.  I think  it  must  be  before  that  ?— In  a Parlia- 
mentary  paper  which  will  he  before  the  Commission 
almost  at  once  now,  it  would  appear  that  in  the  year 
1860,  which  was  two  years  before  one  of  the  periods 
to  which  Mr.  Longfield  refers,  we  make  it  out  to  he 
about  1Z.  6s.  6d. 

1572.  {Chairman.)  You  make  it  about  39s.  now, 
do  you  not? — It  depends  on  whether  you  take  the 
whole  revenue  or  merely  the  taxes.  I make  out 
that  in  1892-93,  if  you  take  only  the  revenue  raised 
by  taxes,  it  comes  to  about  1Z.  9s.  per  head  of  the 
population. 

1573.  {Mr.  Sexton)  And  for  the  whole  true  revenue 
how  much  would  it  be  ? — For  1892-93  it  would  be 
1Z.  13s. 

1574.  {Chairman.)  The  next  debate  in  Parliament 
I think  was  in  the  following  year,  also  on  the  motion 
of  Colonel  Dunne  ? — Yes,  the  question  was  again 
brought  forward  by  Colonel  Dunne. 

select  1575.  And  he  succeeded,  did  he  not,  in  getting  a 

Commiuco  Committee  appointed  ?— A Committee  was  nominated, 
of  1864-65. 


1576.  What  should  you  give  as  the  outcome  of  that  Sir  E.  w. 
Committee  ? — I do  not  think  there  was  any  very  IIck‘col' 
definite  conclusion  formed,  if  I may  say  so.  I hope  g jsg., 

I may  not  be  thought  disrespectful  towards  any  member  — - — 

of  this  Commission  who  was  upon  that  Committee.  Commiiteo 
1577-  {Mr.  Sexton.)  I suppose  The  O’Conor  Don  of  1864-65. 
was  in  the  minority,  and  your  language  is  not  too 
strong  to  imply  that  the  upshot  of  it  was  somewhat 
impotent  ? — Yes.  I think  they  disposed  of  the  question 
of  whether  Ireland  had  been  very  unfairly  treated 
during  the  time  of  the  separate  exchequers  between 
1800  and  1817.  They  saw  the  immense  difficulties 
of  treating  Ireland  as  a separate  entity  in  the  way 
of  taxation,  and  the  only  way  in  which  they  thought 
that  material  relief  could  be  afforded  to  Ireland  was 
y making  larger  loans  in  Ireland. 

1578.  {Chairman)  Was  that  practically  what  it 
came  to  ? — Yes,  I think  so. 

1579.  There  were  really  no  suggestions  made  at 
all  ? — No,  there  was  no  practical  recommendation 
made  which  could  be  made  the  subject  of  legislation. 

1580.  They  were  sort  of  palliatives,  but  nothing  very 
definite,  were  they  ? — No. 

1581.  {Mr.  Sexton)  Remote  and  not  always  quite 
relevant  to  the  subject.  The  chairman,  when  his 
report  was  rejected,  retired  and  never  came  back ; 

Colonel  Dunne  left  the  Committee  and  never  returned, 
so  that  the  report  was  considered  and  decided  upon  in 
the  absence  of  the  chairman,  was  it  not  ? — I think  the 
report  was  Sir  Stafford  Northeote’s,  if  I remember 
rightly. 

1582.  {Chairman.)  What  followed  in  Parliament 

on  the  subject;  was  the  motion  renewed  for  an  mParlia- 
inquiry? — Nothing  came  of  it,  I should  say.  ment'- 

1583.  There  was  no  motion  for  an  inquiry,  was 
there,  until  within  the  last  few  years  ? — I think  it  may 
■be  said  that  no  action  was  taken  at  all  upon  the  report 
of  the  Select  Committee  of  1864-65  unless  it  may 
be  said  that  an  impulse  was  indirectly  given  to  the 
loan  system  in  Ireland  by  that  report.  The  Land 
Improvement  Acts  were  amended,  I believe,  very 
shortly  after  that,  and  there  were  larger  loans  made  in 
Ireland  for  that  service. 

1584.  Sir  Joseph  McKenna  moved  in  Parliament, 
did  he  not,  once  or  twice  ? — Yes,  subsequently  he 
did. 

1585.  But  nothing  was  done  immediately'aftrewards  ? 

- -No. 

1586.  In  1865  and  1867  Sir  Joseph  McKenna,  I 
think,  moved,  and  later  in  1875  again  ?— Yes. 

1587.  Then  practically  that  is  the  history  of  the 
Parliamentary  action  on  this  subject,  is  it  ? — Yes.  It 
has  never  engaged  the  serious  consideration  of  any 
Government  since  the  report  of  the  Committee  of 
1864-65,  until  we  come  down  to  1890,  when  the. 
Government  of  the  day  proposed  to  appoint,  as  the 
Commission  are  aware,  a Committee  to  inquire  into 
the  financial  relations  not  only  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  but  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 

Adjourned  for  a short  time. 

1588.  {Chairman.)  You  have  prepared  in  the  latter  Table  of 
part  of  your  memorandum  some  extremely  important  coHe'cted, 
tables  of  the  utmost  value,  and  I should  like  to  ask  you  ^‘jco"[.”6ts 
a few  questions  on  them  now.  The  first  table  shows  capita. J 

“ the  Revenue  collected  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
“ respectively,  in  each  year  from  1817-18  to  1893-94 
“ {i.e.,  the  net  receipts,  after  repayments,  drawbacks, 

“ and  allowances  have  been  deducted,  but  without  any 
“ deduction  on  account  of  collection  expenses  and  of 
“ certain  other  charges,  which  were  formerly  met  out 
“ of  revenue  in  its  progress  to  the  exchequer,  instead 
“ of  being  voted,  as  now,  and  charged  on  the  general 
“ revenues  of  the  United  Kingdom).”  That  return 
is,  I understand,  to  be  supplemented  by  another,  and, 
later,  one  with  some  other  deductions,  is  it  not? — We 
are  going  to  give  you  more  in  detail  these  figures,  and, 
likewise,  we  are  going  as  far  as  we  can  to  adjust  them 
’ in  order  to  bring  out  what  we  consider  the  best  basis 
of  arriving  at  the  true  revenue  of  each  kingdom. 
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Sir  E.  if.  1589.  But  these  are  the  true  net  receipts  ? — 'Yes,  as 
II'k‘ge?’  coHected. 

— 1590.  Quite  so;  that  of  course  is  the  safest  ? — But 

o Nov-  iso-*-  -jt  js  very  misleading. 

Table  of  1591.  I have  examined  these  very  carefully,  and  I 
collected  would  ask  you  not  as  to  every  line,  but  as  to  every 
percentages  fourth  or  fifth  line,  which  will  enable  one  to  judge  of 
capita.  the  general  result.  I take  first  1821 ; in  that  year  the 
percentage  of  British  revenue  was  92 '14,  and  the 
percentage  of  Irish  revenue  was  7 ■ 86  ? — Yes. 

1592.  That  produced  by  the  population  basis  per 
head,  3 7.  17 s.  10 d.  for  Great  Britain,  and  13s.  9 \d.  for 
Ireland  ? — Yes. 

1593.  I then  take  five  years  further,  1826.  The 
percentage  of  Great  Britain’s  revenue  is  92 'll,  and 
of  Irish  Revenue  7 '89  ? — Yes. 

1594.  That  gives  37.  8s.  8 \d.  per  head  for  Great 
Britain,  and  12s.  4 $(7.  per  head  for  Ireland  ? — Yes. 

1595.  The  next  year  I take  is  1831,  with  92-20  per 
cent,  for  Great  Britain,  and  7 ‘ 80  for  Ireland.  That 
gives  31.  Is.  8 \d.  per  head  in  Great  Britain,  and 
10s.  11  \d.  per  head  in  Ireland.  Then  I go  five  years 
further  and  take  1836;  the  percentage  for  Great 
Britain  is  90 ' 89,  and  the  percentage  for  Ireland  9 • 19  ? 
—Yes. 

1596.  That  gives  per  head  a revenue  payment  in 
Great  Britain  of  27.  12s.  2d.,  and  in  Ireland  of 
11s.  6J<7.  I go  next  to  1841;  the  percentage  for 
Great  Britain  is  92-06,  and  for  Ireland  7 "94.  That 
gives  21.  11s.  0|(7.  per  head  in  Great  Britain,  and 
9s.  11§(7.  in  Ireland  ? — Yes. 

1597.  In  1846,  the  percentage  for  Great  Britain  is 
91-85,  and  for  Ireland  8 -15,  which  gives  21.  13s.  4f  d. 
for  Great  Britain,  and  11s.  3d.  for  Ireland.  In  1851 
the  percentages  are  92 -64  for  Great  Britain,  and  7 '36 
for  Ireland,  or  21.  10s.  1 1 \d.  per  head  in  Great  Britain, 
and  12s.  10J(7.  in  Ireland  ? — Yes. 

1598.  Then  going  to  1856  (there  is  a broken  year 
between  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  refer  to),  the 
percentage  is  90' 51  in  Great  Britain,  and  9-49  in 
Ireland,  which  is  21.  17 s.  10(7.  per  head  in  Great 
Britain,  and  17.  2s.  4^(7.  in  Ireland  ? — Yes. 

1599.  In  1861  the  percentages  are  90- 64  in  Great 
Britain,  and  9 • 36  in  Ireland,  the  per  head  result  being 
27.  15s.  2\d.  in  Great  Britain,  and  17.  2s.  8|(7.  in 
Ireland.  In  1866  the  percentages  are  90- 44  in  Great 
Britain,  and  9 • 56  in  Ireland,  being  27.  9s.  11a.  per  head 
in  Great  Britain,  and  17.  3s.  6(7.  per  head  in  Ireland. 
In  1871  the  percentages  are  89 -63  in  Great  Britain, 
and  10 ' 37  in  Ireland,  being  per  head  27.  8s.  3f  (7.  in 
Great  Britain,  and  17.  6s.  11£(7.  in  Ireland.  In  1876 
the  percentages  are  89 '25  in  Great  Britain  and  10- 75 
in  Ireland,  the  per  capita  expenditure  being 
27.  9s.  2\d.  in  Great  Britain,  and  17.  11s.  4£c7.  in 
Ireland.  In  1881  the  percentages  are  90-51  in  Great 
Britain,  and  9 "49  in  Ireland,  or  27. 11s.  Z$d.  per  head 
in  Great  Britain,  and  17.  lGs.  10^(7.  in  Ireland.  In 
1886  the  percentages  are  90-46  in  Great  Britain,  and 
9’54  in  Ireland,  or  27.  11s.  7 d.  per  head  in  Great 
Britain,  and  17.  14s.  10(7.  in  Ireland  ; and  in  1891  the 
percentages  are  90 '43  in  Great  Britain,  and  9 • 57  in 
Ireland,  or  27.  12s.  8£(7.  m Great  Britain,  and 
17.  19s.  lf(7.  in  Ireland.  As  to  the  figures  of  com- 
putation per  head  we  do  not,  of  course,  ask  you  to  say 
at  once  that  they  are  correct,  because  they  ought  to  be 
checked,  but  they  are  taken  mathematically  from  the 
figures  you  have  given  ? — Yes. 

1600.  The  only  question  I would  ask  you  upon  that 
is,  to  what  would  you  attribute  the  enormous  pro- 
portional increase  in  the  per  head  revenue  of  Ireland 
as  compared  with  Great  Britain  ? — To  two  general 
causes,  one  being  the  closer  assimilation  of  duties  in 
the  two  kingdoms,  and  the  other,  the  great  increase 
in  population  of  Great  Britain  and  the  decrease 
in  population  of  Ireland  since  the  time  of  the  famine. 

1601.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  Assuming  the  capitation  figures 
to  be  correct,  the  general  effect  of  your  return  may  be 
stated  thus  : that  the  taxation  per  head  in  England, 
which  in  1821  had  been  37.  17 s.  10(7.  per  head,  had  in 
70  years,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  year  1891,  become 
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27.  12s.  8(7.  per  head  ; it  had  decreased  by  nearly  one-  Sir  E if. 
third  ? — Yes,  according  to  those  figures.  JIk"cji‘’‘' 

1602.  And,  on  the  other  baud',  the  inhabitant  of  — ' 
Ireland  who  in  1821  paid  13s.  9(7.  for  taxes,  paid  in  9 Nov- I8M- 
1891  17.  19s.  1(7.;  that  is,  his  rate  had  trebled? — Table  of 
Yes,  according  to  these  figures,  but  they  do  not,  of  collected, 
course,  show  the  incidence  of  taxation  correctly, 
because  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  in  the  capita* 
early  years  you  ought  to  deduct  a sum  of  something 

like  a million  from  the  British  revenue  aud  credit  it 
to  Ireland,  whereas  in  the  later  years  you  ought  to 
deduct  something  approaching  one  million  and  three 
quarters  from  the  Irish  revenue  and  add  it  to  Great 
Britain’s  revenue.  I am  afraid  I have  overstated  tho 
figure  for  1890-91 ; it  is  about  1,350,0007.,  and  I 
think  that  is  understating  the  case  rather  than  over- 
stating it.  I should  take  1,350,0007.  off  9,212,0007., 
and  add  that  sum  on  to  87,057,000. 

1603.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  Which  niters  tho  British  pro- 
portion very  little  ? — But  it  would,  of  course,  make  a 
difference  in  Ireland. 

1604.  It  would  turn  the  Irish  figure  from  17. 19s.  Id. 
to  about  17.  13s.  6(7.,  would  it  not  ? — I do  not  know 
what  the  population  figures  are ; I have  not  the  census 
figures  with  me. 

1605.  The  census  is  4,100,000  for  1891.  Even 
subject  to  that  amendment,  it  does  appear  that  the 
capitation  rate  in  Great  Britain  between  1821  and  1891 
decreased  about  one-third,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
capitation  rate  in  Ireland  increased  more  than  double, 
does  it  not  ? — Yes,  I think  that  may  be  safely  said. 

1606.  (Chaiiman.)  You  give  us  in  Table  II.  “ the  Tru0 

“ true  reveuue  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  respec-  revonuo 
“ lively  in  1819-20  and  1892-93 that  is  corrected,  Bntamnnd 
I suppose,  by  the  last  correction? — By  what  has  inland, 
been  already  laid  before  Parliament. 

1607.  Does  that  include  the  correction  as  to 
tobacco  ? — No,  not  about  tobacco.  We  cannot  correct 
the  figures  back. 

1608.  Then  in  Table  III.  you  have  given  a sum- 
mary of  Table  II.,  and  that  also  does  not  provide  for 
that  correction,  does  it  ? — No ; it  provides  for  the 
correction  as  regards  spirits,  but  it  does  not  provide 
for  the  correction  as  regards  tobacco  ; in  fact,  I have 
no  figure  before  me  as  to  that  at  present ; the  Customs 
have  made  no  report  to  me. 

1609.  (Mr.  Sexton)  Nor  is  the  subject  in  a position 
for  correction : there  are  several  figures  in  conflict, 
are  there  not  ? — Yes,  I believe  so. 

1610.  (Chairman.)  Then  you  give  us  another  table, 

‘ Table  IV.,  showing  the  estimated  amounts  by  which 
“ the  revenue  collected  in  Ireland  has  been  more  or 
“ less  than  the  true  revenue  of  the  country  ” ; that  is 
correct  up  to  the  present  information,  is  it  ? — The 
figures  in  that  particular  column,  I must  explain,  are 
mostly  taken  from  a Parliamentary  paper,  which  will 
be  in  the  hands  of  members  of  the  Commission  almost 
immediately.  Some  slight  corrections  may  have  to 
be  made  to  them,  but  the  results  will  not.  be  materially 
affected. 

1611.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  I see  in  Table  III.  you  dc 
give  figures  for  capitation,  with  all  the  adjustments 
you  can  make  ? — Yes. 

1612.  In  the  year  1819  the  inhabitant  of  Great 
Britain  paid  37.  12s.,  which  had  fallen  in  1892  to 
27.  4s.  8(7.,  a fall  of  considerably  more  than  one-third. 

In  the  year  1819  the  inhabitant  ol  Ireland  paid 
14s.  5(7.  for  imperial  taxation,  which  in  1892  had  in- 
creased to  17.  9s.,  or  nearly  exactly  double  ? — Yes,  you 
may  say  exactly  double. 

1613.  (Chairman.)  Table  Y.  is  an  adjustment  as 
between  collection  and  credit  to  the  proper  country,  is 
it  not — true  revenue  and  collected  revenue  ? — Yes. 

1614.  No  remark,  I think,  arises  upon  that,  does 
it  ? — No. 

1615.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  I should  like  to  know  how, 
between  the  period  from  1823  and  the  period  when 
you  began  your  recent  increase  in  1890-91,  you 
adjust  in  the  interval  ? — That  I could  hardly  explain, 
because  it  is  very  complicated.  It  is  explained  in  a 
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memorandum  which  we  are  going  to  lay  before  Par- 
liament in  pursuance  of  an  order  given  by  the  House  of 
Commons  last  Session.  The  memorandum  is  completed. 

1616.  Can  you  include  that  memorandum  amongst 
our  papers  ? — If  you  wish,  it  can.be  handed  in. 

1617.  {Chairman.)  Has  it  been  laid  before  Par- 
liament ? — We  shall  have  it  out  in  the  course  of  a 
week  or  10  days,  I hope. 

1618.  And  it  will  come  into  the  papers,  will  it  ?— 
Yes,  and  of  course  we  can  hand  it  in  as  a paper  for 
the  Commission  as  well. 

1619.  Table  V.  there  is  some  confusion  about,  is 
there  not  ?— Yes,  I am  afraid  so.  I have  two  tables 
numbered  V. ; I shall  have  to  correct  and  re-number 
them. 

1620.  I will  refer  to  it  as  Table  V.  ( h ) ; that  is 
“ Expenditure  incurred  on  local  services  in  Great 
“ Britain  and  Ireland  respectively,  in  1819-20  and  in 
“ 1892-93,”  showing  that  the  expenditure  in  Ireland 
is  a good  deal  beyond  its  nroportion.  That  is  the 
object  of  the  summary  of  the  table,  I suppose  ? — 
The  object  was  to  show  the  relative  expenditures  of 
the  two  countries. 

1621.  The  summary  of  the  Table  seems  to  show  that 
there  is  a higher  expenditure  on  local  purposes  per 
head  in  Ireland  than  in  Great  Britain  ? — Yes.  Table 
VI.  shows  the  calculation  per  head. 

1622.  And  that  is  calculated  and  shows  the  great 
increase  which  has  taken  place  in  the  expenditure  on 
local  purposes  in  Ireland? — That  is  so.  Table  VI. 
shows  the  contributions  to  imperial  expenditure  from 
the  two  countries. 

1623.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  It  shows  that  the  inhabitant 
of  Great  Britain  in  1819  paid  31.  8s.  id.  for  imperial 
as  distinguished  from  local  purposes,  and  that  figure 
had  fallen  to  1/.  14s.  11  d.,  or  less  than  half,  in  1893. 
The  inhabitant  of  Ireland  in  1819  paid  10s.  10ri., 
which  10s.  10 d.  had  only  fallen  to  9s.,  or  only  one- 
fifth,  whereas  the  English  contribution  had  fallen  by 
one-half  ? — That  is  so. 

1624.  (Chairman)  How  Table  VII.  is  a return 
“ showing  true  revenue  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
“ respectively,  in  1892-93,  undents  principal  heads — ” 
“net  revenue”  in  each,  its  “percentage”  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  respectively,  and  the  amount  per 
head  of  the  population.  You  give  the  aggregate  (I 
need  not  take  you  through  each  of  the  items)  of 
revenue  as  21.  12s.  10<7.  per  head  of  population  in 
Great  Britain  and  1/.  12s.  11  d.  per  head  of  population 
in  Ireland,  or,  excluding  what  is  not  taxed  revenue, 
the  net  taxed  revenue  is  21.  is.  8 d.  in  Great  Britain 
and  1/.  9s.  in  Ireland  ? — Yes. 

1625.  Those  we  may  take  as  your  final  figures,  I 
suppose,  carefully  corrected? — Yes. 

1626.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  How  is  this  affected  by  what 
Mr.  Milner  said  about  the  ommission  before  1888-89  ; 
this  is  for  the  year  1892—93,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

1627.  And  I suppose  the  customs  exports  from 
Ireland  of  spirits  is  included? — The  figures  which 
you  have  before  you  here  in  Table  Vn.  include  the 
correction  that  it  was  necessary  to  make  with  respect 
to  spirit  duty. 

1628.  (Chairman.)  Then  on  page  62  you  say  that 
“ a comparison  of  the  true  revenue  collected  by  the 
“ State  in  one  country  with  that  of  another  appears 
“ to  be  by  itself  an  incomplete  test  of  the  incidence 
“ of  fiscal  burdens  on  their  respective  inhabitants; 
“ because  a rate  levied  by  a local  authority  is 
“ as  much  a burden  on  the  person  liable  to  pay  it 
“ as  a tax  imposed  by  the  Government  ” ; and  you 
think  it  is  “ proper  that  account  should  be  taken  of 
“ the  relative  amoimts  raised  by  means  of  local  rates 
“ in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ; more  especially  as 
“ the  State  bears  ” the  whole  charge  of  the  police 
in  Ireland,  “while  the  cost  of  the  British  police 
“ mainly  constitutes  a charge  on  rates.  It  is  not 
“ possible  to  separate  completely  the  proceeds  of 
“ rates  from  the  proceeds  of  charges;  for  gas  and 
“ water  undertakings;  but  the'  sums  derived  from 
“ these  charges  may  be  held  to  be  analogous  to  part 


“ of  the  revenue  collected  by  imperial  officers.” 
Then  you  give  the  figures  of  the  “ amount  raised 
“ from  (1)  rates,  and  (2)  gas  and  water  undertak- 
“ ings”  in  Great  Britain  as  39,000,000/.,  or  a little 
more,  in  Ireland  as  2,800,000/.,  so  that  the,  pro- 
portion per  cent,  is  93-29  in  -Grpat  Britain  and 
6-71  in  Ireland,  or  11.  3s... 4$,  per  head  of  population 
in  Great  Britain  and  12s.  Id.  per  head  in  Ireland  ?— 
Yes. 

1629.  (Mr.  -Sexton)  Do  you  include  these  pay- 
ments by  persons  to  private  gas  and  water  companies 
even  when  the  gas  and  water  is  not  in  the  hands 
of  the  local  authorities  ? — No,  it  is  only  when  they 
are  in  the  hands  of  the  local  authorities. 

1630.  It  is  not  correct  to  say,  is  it,  that  the  entire 
cost  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  is  borne  by  the  State  ; 
about  one-third  of  it  is  borne  by  local  taxation, 
is  it  not;  the  vote  is  for  the  net  cost,, is  it  not?— 
Yes. 

1631.  There  is  a deduction  of  about  150,000/.  paid 
out  of  the  local  rates  ? — Yes. 

1632.  (Chairman.)  Then  you  sum  up  the  ex- 
chequer and  local  revenue  together  to  a grand  total 
in  Great  Britain  of  127,509,000/.  ; in  Ireland  of 
10,454,000/.,  altogether  137,963,000/.,  or,  taking  it  per 
head  of  population,  3/.  16s.  2d,  in  Great  Britain  and 
21.  5s.  in  Ireland  ? — Yes. 

1633.  Then  you  give  the  details  of,  the  expenditure 
out  of  exchequer  revenue  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  you  arrive  at  the  grand  total  of  23,119,000/.  in 
Great  Britain,  and  5,189,000/.  in  Ireland.  That  is 
the  ordinary  civil  expenditure  of  the  country,  I sup- 
pose ? — Yes. 

1634.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  I suppose  it  follows  the 
system  suggested  in  the  Financial  Relations  Papers  ? — 
Quite  so ; it  does. 

1635.  (Chairman.)  And  you  then  give  a “ Table 
“ showing  the  present  cost  of  administering  Great 
“ Britain  and  Ireland  respectively,”  the  final  lino  of 
which  shows  1/.  14s.  9 d.  per  head  for  Great  Britain, 
and  ]/.  11s.  9 d.  for  Ireland.  Then  you  give  in  Table 
X.-  the  contributions  derived  from  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  respectively  to  Imperial  expenditure,  and  you 
state  that  the  total  expenditure  on  Imperial  services 
is  62,067,000/.,  and  you  divide  the  contributions  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  this  way:  the  total 
adjusted  revenue  expenditure  83,000,000/.  odd  in 
Great  Britain,  7,000,000/.  odd  in  Ireland  ; the  total 
local  expenditure  29,000,000/.  odd  in  Great  Britain,  and 

5.000. 000/.  odd  in  Ireland ; balance,  available  for  Im- 
perial expenditure,  58,000,000/.  in  Great  Britain,  and 

2.000. 000/.  in  Ireland ; and  you  say  that  that  shows 
a proportion  of  96'53  per  cent,  of  contributions  for 
Great  Britain,  and  of  3'47  for  Ireland,  the  contribution 
per  head  of  the  population  being  11.  14s.  lie/,  in  Great 
Britain,  and  9s.  in  Ireland  ? — Yes. 

1636.  And  you  observe  that  there  is  a difference  to 
be  accounted  for  between  the  two  accounts  of  the 
Imperial  services  but  I do  not  think  1 need  read  those 
to  the  Commission : they  are  not  mportant  ? — They 
are  not. 

1637.  You  then  give  certain  other  tables  of  com- 
parison : “ Property  assessed  to  probate  and  succession 
“ duties  in  Great  Britain,”  165,573,000/.,  and  in 
Ireland  close  upon  8,000,000/.,  giving  95'42  to  Great 
Britain  and  4-58  to  Ireland  ? — Yes.. 

1638.  You  give  the  net  value  of  property  assessed 
to  succession  duty  as  90-62  per  cent,  for  Great  Britain, 
and  9-38  per  cent,  for  Ireland ; and  the  net  value  of 
property,  taking  the  average  of  two  years  from 
March  1891,  assessed  to  probate  and  succession 
duties,  as  211,000,000/.  odd  for  Great  Britain,  and 

12.000. 000/.  odd  for  Ireland,  the  actual  percentages 
being  94-33  per  cent;  for  Great  Britain,  and  5'67  per 
cent,  for  Ireland.  That  is  as  to  property  passing  at 
death.  Then  as  to  property  subject  to  property  and 
in:  ome  tax  under  Schedule  A.,  you  give  166,000,000/. 
a the  letting  value  of  lands,  tenements,  and  here- 
ditaments in  Great  Britain,  and  12, 000, '000/.  in  Ireland. 
I am  taking  these  sums  in  round  figures;  Profits 
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Sir  E.  W.  made  by  occupiers  out  of  husbandry,  under  Schedule 
UK.c.Bn'  B->  21,800,000/.  for  Great  Britain,  and  2,000,000/.  for 
, Ireland.  Income  derived  from  Government  Stocks, 
0 — &c.,  under  Schedule  C.,  39,700,000/.  for  Great  Britain, 

to  dcatuentS  an(*  740,000/.  in  Ireland.  Profits  derived  from  trades 
Sillies  and  and  professions,  under  Schedule  D.,  303,000,000/.  from 
income  tax.  (j^eat  Britain,  and  9,000,000/.  in  Ireland,  the  decimals 
being  97'04  for  Great  Britain,  and  2‘96  in  Ireland. 
Official  and  other  salaries,  or  pensions,  under 
Schedule  E.,  35,900,000/.  for  Great  Britain,  and 
1,760,000/.  for  Ireland;  and  then  the  summary  is — and 
this  is  a figure  which  of  course  you  have  taken  great 
pains  to  check,  have  you  not  ? — Yes. 

1639.  567,000,000/.  for  Great  Britain,  and 
26,900,000/.  for  Ireland,  or  percentages  of  95-47  and 
4’53.  Do  those  figures  represent,  strictly  speaking, 
the  property  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ?— Yes, 
that  may  be  said  to  be  so.  I may  say  that  these 
figures  are  given  on  the  authority  of  the  Inland 
Revenue  Department. 

Capital,  1640.  Then  going  to  the  head  of  capital  (I  will  not 
estimates  Of.  reaj  jt  jn  detail)  “the  estimated  amount  of  capital  in 
“ Great  Britain  and  Ireland  respectively  in  1885  ” 
was  9,590,000,000/.,  and  447,000,000/.  in  Ireland,  the 
proportions  being  95-55,  and  4‘45  per  cent.  ? — Yes. 

1641.  (Mr.  Sexton)  I notice  that  in  the  side  head 
to  that  table  you  refer  on  the  estimated  amount  of 
capital  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to  a work  of 
Mr.  Giffen’s  ? — Yes. 

1642.  What  is  the  date  of  that  book  ? — It  was  about 
1887  or  1888.. 

1643.  Because  I remember  distinctly  that  in  his 
article  in  the  “ Nineteenth  Century  ” in  March  1886, 
he  put  the  Irish  capital  not  at  447,000,000/.,  but  at 

400.000. 000/.,  and  he  said  that  he  thought  he  rather 
overstated  it  at  400,000,000/.  ? — I notice  that. 

1644.  Perhaps  you  can  let  us  have  an  extract  from 
the  book  to  support  that  estimate? — Perhaps  the 
Royal  Commission  may  wish  to  examine  Mr.  Giffen 
himself,  but  I am  not  responsible  for  his  figures  in 
any  way. 

1645.  Here  it  is  in  the  “Nineteenth  Century.” 
He  puts  the  capital  of  the  United  Kingdom  at 

9.600.000. 000/.;  that  is  about  the  same  figure  as  you 
give ; and  then  he  says : “ I have  to  refer  to  Irish 
“ capital  later  on,  and  I estimate  it  at  400,000,000/.” 
So  you  see  my  memory  was  correct  ? — Yes,  but  I took 
these  figures  because  they  were  more  up  to  date. 

1646.  He  makes  a farther  reference  to  Irish  capital. 
Later  in  the  article  he  says : “ The  whole  capital  of 
“ Ireland  must  be  inconsiderable,  probably  not  over 
“ 400,000,000/.,  the  principal  items  being  value  of 
“ land  160,000,000/.,  houses  40,000,000/.,  tenants’ 
“ capital,  80,000,000/.,  railways,  36,000,000/.,  furni- 
“ ture  of  houses  and  other  movable  property, 
“ 20,000,000/.,  and  other  capital,  64,000,000/,,  making 
“ a total  of  400,000,000/.,”  and  he  says  that 

400.000. 000/.  is  probably  over  the  mark  ? — Yes. 
1 took  this  later  book  of  his,  because  it  was  much  more 
elaborately  worked  out,  and  I thought  it  was  probably 
the  result  of  longer  investigation  than  he  gave  in 
writing  the  article.  I think  he  explains  in  his  book 
how  he  arrives  at  his  figures. 

Kaiiway  1647.  (Chairman.)  Then  the  next  table  shows  “ the 
racoip  s.  “ average  gross  receipts  derived  from  railways  in  Great 
“ Britain  and  Ireland  respectively,  in  the  years  1891, 
“ 1892  and  1893,”  Great  Britain  78,000,000/.  and  a 
little  more,  Ireland  3,000,000/.  and  a little  more,  or 
96  ■ 06  per  cent,  for  Great  Britain,  and  3 • 94  per  cent, 
for  Ireland  ? — Yes. 

Bank? and  1648.  Then  Table  XV.  gives  the  amounts  with 
Post  Office,  which  depositors  in  savings  banks  were  credited  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland : Great  Britain  1 16,000,000/., 
Ireland  6,000,000/.,  or  roughly  95  per  cent,  and  5 per 
cent,  relatively.  Then  comes  money  orders  issued  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  1893  ; the  amounts  are 
23,207,000/.  for  Great.  Britain,  and  1,361,000/.  in 
Ireland,  or  94 -46  per  cent,  and  5 • 54  per  cent, 
respectively  ? — Yes. 


1649.  Then  postal  orders  95-27  per  cent,  in  Great  Sir  e.  jf. 
Britain,  and  4 -73  per  cent,  in  Ireland  ; and  the  num- 

her  of  letters,  newspapers,  book  packets,  circulars,  — ' 
samples,  and  post  cards  delivered  by  the  Post  Office  in  9 Nov- 189  t- 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  respectively  in  1893-94  Savings 
2,633,500,000  in  Great  Britain  and  166,250,000  in  p^Offl'ce. 
Ireland,  being  a proportion  of  94-07  for  Great 
Britain,  and  5 -93  for  Ireland.  Then  Table  XIX. 
shows  the  number  of  telegraph  messages,  the  per- 
centage being  94 -38  for  Great  Britain,  and  5 ‘62  for 
Ireland.  The  number  of  paupers  is  an  inverse  pro- 
portion : 89-71  per  cent,  in  Great  Britain,  and  10-29 
per  cent,  in  Ireland.  Then  you  adopt,  I suppose, 
without  being  responsible  for  it,  Mr.  Leone  Levi’s 
estimate  of  the  total  incomes  ? — I would  rather  not 
say  “ adopt  ” ; I cite  the  figures ; I do  not  pretend  to 
form  an  opinion  upon  them. 

1650.  That  gives  the  total  income  per  head  of  the 
population  as  36/.  17s.  10</.  in  Great  Britain  and 
16/.  15s.  2d.  in  Ireland ; and  Mr.  Giffen’s  estimate, 
which  you  also  print  without  either  adopting  or  giving 
any  authority  to,  gives  39/.  7s.  5 d.  in  Great  Britain 
and  14/.  6s.  8fZ.  in  Ireland  ? — Yes. 

1651.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  I see  that  both  these  great  Taxable 
authorities  agree,  so  far  as  income  is  a standard  of  oa,,aoity' 
taxation,  that  the  capacity  of  Great  Britain  is  more 

than  double  the  capacity  of  Ireland  ?— That  would  be 
the  case  if  you  take  them  as  standards. 

1652.  That  is,  of  course,  the  capacity  of  an  indi- 
vidual Englishman  is  more  than  double  the  capacity 
of  an  individual  Irishman  ?— Yes,  taking  it  in  that 
way. 

1653.  (Chairman  ) Then  you  make  a few  remarks 
on  the  general  question.  You  say,  “ It  is  quite  con- 
“ ceivable  that  an  Irishman  with  a weekly  wa«-e  of 
“ only  10s.  or  12s.  may  have  a larger  margin  to  spend 
“ as  he  pleases  than  an  Englishman  or  Scotchman 
“ with  a weekly  wage  of  18s.  The  Irishman  may  be 
“ able  to  house  himself  more  cheaply.  He  may  have 
“ less  to  Spend  on  his  fuel.  His  food  may  be  cheaper. 

“ His  clothing  may  cost  him  less.  Therefore  the 
“ amount  of  a man’s  income  is  hot  necessarily  a test 
“ of  his  capacity  to  bear  taxation.  Perhaps  a better 
“ test  of  the  amount  which  the  taxpayer  can  afford  to 
“ pay  for  being  governed,  protected,  and  educated,  is 
“ the  residue  of  income  remaining  after  bare  neces- 
“ sities  of  life  have  been  met.”  'W ould  you  enlarge 
upon  that  a little?— Of  course  all  these  tests  are 
fallacious  to  a certain  extent,  but  I thought  income 
by  itself  was  a distinctly  misleading  test,  because,  as  I 
say,  it  does  not  necessarily  represent  what  a man  can 
afford  to  pay.  Then  I made  some  further  calcula- 
tions for  what  they  are  wdrth,  to  show  what  a man 
does  spend,  or  what  he  is  estimated  to  spend,  both  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  upon  what  may  be  con- 
sidered to  be  not  absolute  necessaries  of  life.  I thought, 
on  the  whole,  that  perhaps  might  be  a fairer  test  of 
the  taxable  capacity  of  the  two  countries  than  taking 
the  income  of  the  population.  Both  calculations  must 
be  founded  on  hypothetical  figures. 

1654.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  Mr.  Giffen  and  all  the  autho- 
rities practically  agree  that  the  best  basis  is  the 
income  after  you  have  subtracted  from  the  income 
what  they  call  a minimum  allowance  for  the  cost  of 
the  necessaries  of  life ; is  not  that  practically  what 
you  do  ? — I do  ; but  though  the  figures  so  far  as  they 
are  derived  from  the  income  tax  are  trustworthy,  I 
think  when  you  come  to  make  out  the  earnings  of  the 
working  classes  they  are  very  hypothetical,  and  I 
should  not  like  to  express  any  opinion  upon  them. 

1655.  (Chairman)  You  give  some  illustration  of  Consump- 
some  particular  taxes,  do  you  not? — Yes.  Eurther  on  *‘“n°||e 
I give  a calculation  as  to  what  the  individual  Irishman  articles, 
and  the  individual  inhabitant  of  Great , Britain  is 
estimated  to  spend  on  certain  dutiable  articles,  such  as 

tea,  tobacco,  spirits,  and  beer.  Perhaps  it  may  shake 
one’s  confidence  a little  in  the  accuracy  of  figures,  but  I 
find  the  Irishman  spends  rather  more  in  tea  per  head  of 
population  than  does  the  inhabitant  of  Great  Britain. 

I 2 
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Sir  E.  w.  1656.  11s.  10(7-  for  the  Irishman  you  give,  and 
“T  10s.  1(7.  for  the  Englishman  ?— Yes. 

9NVi8M  1657.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  I think  the  Customs  witnesses 
‘ here  do  not  cast  doubt  on  that  conclusion,  do  they  ?— 
tiorfo™""  No,  I do  not  think  they  do  ; and  I have  heard  it  con- 

dutiable  firmed  by  outside  authority.  They  think  on  the  whole 

articles.  the  Irishman  consumes  more  tea  per  head  of  the 

population  than  does  the  inhabitant  of  Great  Britain. 

1658.  (Chairman)  And  not  nearly  so  much 
tobacco  ? — According  to  these  tables  I make  it  more, 
but  I expect  after  the  adjustment  it  would  probably 
come  out  about  the  same. 

1659.  And  you  give  a similar  calculation  as  to  spirits 
and  beer  with  a different  result.  However,  I will  not 
question  you  about  those  figures  ? — The  calculation  is 
given  with  great  diffidence. 

1660.  (Mr.  Sexton)  Can  you  state  shortly  the 
results  as  to  spirits  and  beer  ?— As  regards  spirits,  I 
make  out — the  Commission  will  understand  I am 
speaking  now  of  the  estimated  amount  spent  per  head 
of  the  population  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  upon 
spirits  and  beer— that  in  Great  Britain  the  inhabitant 
would  spend  17.  9s.  on  spirits,  whereas  in  Ireland  he 
would  spend  17.  6s.  6(7.  In  beer,  of  course,  the 
difference  is  very  material.  I make  out  that  the 
inhabitant  of  Great  Britain  would  spend  27.  13s.  in 
beer,  whereas  in  Ireland  he  would  only  spend  1 7.  7s.  2(7. 
If  I bring  those  figures  together,  that  is  to  say,  all 
the  alcoholic  drinks,  I make  out  that  the  inhabitant 
of  Great  Britain  would  spend  47.  2s.  in  his  drink,  and 
the  inhabitant  of  Ireland  27.  13s.  8(7. 

1661.  ( Chairman ) That  is  drink  only,  is  it  ? — 
It  is  drink  only  I am  speaking  of.  Then  I add  up 
all  these  dutiable  articles,  and  I make  out  that  the 
inhabitant  of  Great  Britain  would  spend  on  these 
articles,  including  tea,  tobacco  and  alcoholic  drinks, 
57.  4s.  8(7.,  and  the  inhabitant  of  Ireland  47.  Os.  \d- 

1662.  (Mr.  Sexton)  According  to  Mr.  Giffen  the 
47.  which  the  inhabitant  of  Ireland  spends  comes  out 
of  a total  income  of  147.,  and  the  57.  which  the  inhabi- 
tant of  Great  Britain  spends  comes  out  of  a total 
income  of  397. ; is  not  that  so  ? — Yes. 

1663.  In  the  case  of  Ireland,  this  particular  expen- 
diture would  be  about  one-third  of  the  income,  and  in 
the  case  of  Great  Britain  it  would  only  he  one- 
eightli  ? — That  is  so. 

Loans5  1664.  (Chairman)  Then  you  have  a table  here  of 

°a"  ' public  loans  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  which 
you  give  the  balance  outstanding  on  the  31st  March 
1893  P — I think  that  might  be  misleading  ; the 
simplest  way  of  stating  it  is  this  : Amount  advanced 
in  Great  Britain  from  the  commencement  of  the  loan 
system  67,000,0007.,  and  52,000,0007.  in  Ireland.  In 
Great  Britain  there  has  been  repaid  nearly  41,000,0007.; 
in  Ireland  a little  over  26,000,000.  There  has  been 
remitted  a little  over  1,000,0007.  in  Great  Britain  and 
10,750,0(107.  in  Ireland. 

1665.  (Mr.  Sexton)  Chiefly  in  connexion  with  the 
famine  ? — A large  portion,  no  doubt,  is  in  connexion 
with  the  famine. 

1666.  (Mr.  Martin)  Does  that  include  the 
4,500,000  which  were  remitted  by  Mr.  Gladstone  ? — 


Yes  ; 4,500,000  were  remitted  by  Mr."  Gladstone  in  the  Sir  E.  w. 
year  1853.  That  was  incurred  in  connexion  -with  the  s™c.b!‘' 
famine.  — - 

1667.  (Chairman)  Then  finally  in  Table  XXVIII.  9 
you  give  a summary  which  is  so  valuable  that  perhaps  Summary, 
you  would  not  mind  reading  it  in  detail  ? — Of  course  I 
give  these  simply  as  tests  for  what  they  are  worth,  and  I 
have  summarised  them  like  this  : Of  property  assessed 
to  death  duties  in  Great  Britain,  the  percentage  is 
94’  33,  and  Ireland,  5 '67;  of  property  assessed  to 
income  tax  on  the  average  of  three  years  95;  47 
Great  Britain,  4 • 53  in  Ireland  ; estimated  amount  of 
capital  (this  figure  refers  to  1885,  which  is  the  latest 
figure  I have)  95 '55  in  Great  Britain  and  4 '45  in 
Ireland ; gross  railway  receipts  on  the  average  for  the 
last  three  years,  96-06  in  Great  Britain,  3 '94  in 
Ireland  ; savings  banks  deposits  (31st  December  1S93) 

94 '93  in  Great  Britain,  5 • 07  in  Ireland;  amount  of 
money  orders  issued  (1893),  94  • 46  in  Great  Britain, 

5 ' 54  in  Ireland ; amount  of  postal  orders  issued 
(1893),  95'27  in  Great  Britain,  4'73  in  Ireland; 
number  of  letters,  &e.,  delivered  by  Post  Office 
(1893-4),  9t'07  in  Great  Britain,  5 ‘93  in  Ireland; 
number  of  telegrams  forwarded  (1893-94),  94 ’38  in 
Great  Britain,  5 1 62  in  Ireland;  number  of  paupers 
relieved,  89-71  in  Great  Britain,  10-29  in  Ireland. 

Then  the  estimated  total  income,  according  to  Mr. 

Leone  Levi  in  1882-3,  was  92  • 85  in  Great  Britain, 

7 " 15  in  Ireland ; and,  according  to  Mr.  Giffen’s 
estimate  relating  to  the  same  period,  it  was  94-33  in 
Great  Britain,  and  5-67  in  Ireland.  Then  I 
estimate  the  expenditure  on  dutiable  articles.  Tea 
in  Great  Britain,  86,  in  Ireland,  14 ; tobacco  in  Great 
Britain,  86 '20,  in  Ireland,  13-80;  spirits,  88 1 77  in 
Great  Britain,  11-23  in  Ireland;  beer,  93 ‘ 37  in  Great 
Britain,  6' 63  in  Ireland.  The  total  of  such  expendi- 
ture as  estimated  is,  90 '42  in  Great  Britain,  and  9 -58 
in  Ireland. 

1668.  (Mr.  Sexton)  These  estimates  refer  to  the 
price  of  the  article,  not  the  duty,  do  they  not  ? — This  is 
what  I calculate  to  be  the  amounts  expended  on 
dutiable  articles  of  consumption.  I give  the  basis  of 
my  calculations  in  the  memorandum. 

1669.  (Chairman)  Now  give  us  the  population  ? 

— The  population,  taking  the  middle  of  1892,  is  87-83 
iu  Great  Britain,  12-17  in  Ireland,  and  as  regards 
the  true  taxation,  that  is  the  taxation  after  the  ad- 
justments have  been  made,  the  figures  are:  indirect 
taxes  88-48  in  Great  Britain,  11-52  in  Ireland  ; direct 
taxes  95’90  in  Great  Britain  and  4'10  in  Ireland; 
total  taxes  91-74  in  Great  Britain,  8- 26  in  Ireland ; and 
the  contribution  to  imperial  expenditure  for  1892-93 
was  upon  those  figures  estimated  to  be  96"53  in  Great 
Britain  and  3 47  iu  Ireland. 

1670.  (Chairman)  Until  we  have  the  complete 
returns  which  are  promised  us  by  the  Treasury  we 
will  not  further  examine  you  ? — I should  hope  to  be 
able  to  let  you  have  them  in  a tolerably  complete  form 
by  certainly  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  Parliament. 

I daresay  I could  give  you  part  of  them  before. 

1671.  (Mr.  Sexton)  Perhaps  each  separate  return 
might  be  circulated  without  waiting  for  the  others  ? — 
Certainly. 


The  witness  withdrew. 
Adjourned. 
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FIFTH  DAY. 


Wednesday,  5th  December,  1894. 


At  the  Benchers’  Chambers,  Four  Courts,  Dublin. 


Present  : 


The  Right  Hon.  Hugh  C.  E.  CHILDERS,  Chairman. 


Lord  Webby. 

The  Right  Hon.  The  O’Conor  Don. 
Sir  David  Barbour,  K.C.S.I. 


Charles  E.  Martin,  Esq. 
Thomas  Sexton,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Gustav  W.  Wolff,  Esq.,  M.P. 


Mr.  B.  H.  Holland,  Secretary. 


Expendi- 


Mr.  Henry  A.  Robinson  called  in,  and  examined. 


1672.  (Chairman.)  Would  you  be  good  enough  to 
give  us  the  nature  of  your  office  ? — I am  a Commis- 
sioner of  the  Local  Government  Board  for  Ireland. 

1673.  I propose  to  ask  you  some  general  questions 
as  to  local  taxation  in  Ireland  first,  and  then  to  go  to 
the  points  -which  you  will  deal  with  bearing  upon 
our  present  Inquiry.  In  the  first  place  would 
you  explain  to  us  the  objects  to  which  local  taxation 
is  applied  in  Ireland  1 — The  chief  branches  of  local 
taxation  are  the  Grand  Jury  Cess,  the,  Poor  Rates,  and 
the  taxes  levied  by  Municipal  Authorities.  The 
Grand  Jury  Cess  is  applied  to  roads  and  bridges,  to 
the  erection  and  repairs  of  Court  and  Sessions 
houses,  Salaries  of  County  Officers,  Annuities  of 
Superannuated  Prison  Officers,  Contributions  to  In- 
firmaries, Hospitals,  &c. ; Maintenance  of  Lunatic 
Asylums,  Extra  Police,  Valuation,  and  various  other 
heads  of  expenditure.  This  tax  is  not  likely  to 
increase  very  much,  and  has  not  increased  very  much 
during  the  last  ten  years.  The  Poor  Rate  is  applied 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  in  workhouses,  out-door 
relief,  the  maintenance  of  poor  persons  in  institutions 
for  the  Blind  and  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  in  extern 
hospitals,  emigration  expenses,  expenses  under  the 
Medical  Charities  Act  and  the  Vaccination  Acts,  the 
Registration  of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages,  for 
Sanitary  purposes,  and  for  Burial  Ground  Expenses, 
Expenses  under  the  Superannuation  Acts,  Labourers 
Acts,  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act,  the  National 
School  Teachers  Act,  and  the  Parliamentary  Franchise, 
the  Jurors,  Explosives  and  other  Acts.  I think  we 
must  look  for  an  increase  in  the  poor,  rate  because  the 
tendency  of  recent  years  in  connection  with  remedial 
legislation  is  to  place  its  administration  on  the  poor 
rates.  During  the  last  four  or  five  years  a great 
many  Acts  of  Parliament  have  been  passed,  and  the 
cost  of  the  administration  of  these  to  a great  extent 
has  been  placed  on  the  poor  rates.  A very  important 
one  of  these  was  the  Labourers  Act.  Municipal 
taxation  is  applied  to  the  general  improvement  of 
towns,  paving  of  streets,  cleansing,  watering,  lighting, 
supplying  water,  sewerage,  and  other  similar  matters. 
Then  there  are  also  tolls,  fees,  and  dues  levied  by 
harbour  commissioners,  which  are  applied  to  harbour 
purposes,  such  as  maintenance  of  the  harbours,  the 
improvement  and  repairs  of  lighthouses,  providing 
floating  lights,  buoys,  beacons,  &c.,  the  payment  of 
rents,  taxes,  &c.  There  is  also  a tax  for  the  Dublin 
Metropolitan  Police  which  is  eightpence  in  the  pound 
in  the  Metropolitan  District.  The  other  taxes  are 
Petty  Sessions  Stamps  and  Crown  Fines,  the  Dogs 
Licence  Duty,  Fees  of  Clerks  of  the  Peace  and  Clerks 


of  the  Crown,  certain  tolls  in  respect  of  inland  navi- 
gations, and  light  dues  and  fees  under  the  Merchant 
Shipping  Act. 

1674.  You  are  able  to  put  in  a table  showing  the 
expenditure  during  a series  of  years,  are  you  not  ? — 
Yes,  the  gross  amount  of  expenditure  from  Grand 
Jury  Cess  presented  for  in  1893,  was  1,466,810?.,  and 
it  has  not  varied  very  much  during  several  years.  In 
1884  the  amount  was  1,348,884?. 

1675.  And  you  give  us  in  the  table  the  details  of 
the  application  of  these  monies  1 — Yes,  for  one  parti- 
cular year.  Maintenance  of  roads  and  bridges  for 
last  year  came  to  751,858?.,  and  that  is  the  principal 
charge  on  the  county  cess.  The  cost  for  erection  and 
repairs  of  courthouses  was  not  so  high,  being  only 
7,864?.  Salaries  of  county  officers  is  a large  item, 
102,575?.  Prison  expenses  (which  consists  of  annui- 
ties to  Bridewell  keepers  and  other  persons,  and 
various  other  small  matters)  amounts  to  19,117?.  The 
contributions  to  infirmaries  and  hospitals  increased 
during  the  last  ten  years,  amounting  to  80,326?.  in 
1893.  Maintenance  of  lunatic  asylums  has  increased 
from  114,658?.  in  1884  to  157,164?.  in  1893.  Lunacy, 
I believe,  is  on  the  increase,  and  better  accommoda- 
tion is  required  for  lunatics  at  the  present  day.  The 
Imperial  Exchequer  contributes  a good  deal  towards 
the  maintenance  of  lunatics  at  the  present  time,  viz., 
four  shillings  per  head  per  week  when  the  cost  exceeds 
eight  shillings,  under  certain  conditions.  Then  the 
cost  of  extra  police  amounted  to  27,248?. 

1676.  The  cost  for  extra  police  is  a falling  charge, 
is  it  not  ? — Yes,  it  has  fallen  from  93,873?.  in  1884 
to  27,248?.  in  1893.  Then  valuation  is  a fixed  sum 
of  8,000?.  a year  paid  by  the  counties.  The  payment 
of  debts  incurred  under  the  Relief  of  Distress  and 
other  Acts,  came  to  81,765?.  in  1893,  and  there  is 
a charge  of  5,853?.  to  the  police  for  weights  and 
measures.  The  Grand  Juries  are  the  local  authorities 
in  counties  under  the  Weights  and  Measures  Act, 
1878,  and  the  police  are  inspectors.  Then  unclassified 
expenditure  has  increased  very  much,  from  165,148?. 
in  1884  to  225,040?.  in  1893.  I think  the  cause  of 
the  increase  under  this  head  is  principally  owing  to 
the  new  Parliamentary  franchise  which  has  entailed 
heavy  duties  on  Clerks' of  the  Peace  and  other  officers, 
but  the  jurors’  expenses,  the  cost  of  collection  of  the 
cess,  compensation  for  malicious  injuries,  and  various 
other  items  are  included  in  this  amount.  These 
are  all  the  heads  of  outlay  in  connection  with  county 
cess. 

1677.  Altogether  coming  to  about  a million  and  a 
half,  and  slightly  increasing  ? — Yes. 

K 


S Dee.  1894. 
Expendi- 

revenue. 
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, 1678.  Not  vary  much  t-Not  very  much.  "'J® 

1679.  Then  you  can  also  put  in  a table,  I think,  increase  from  57,0602.  in  1892  to  80,2802.  m 1898,  is  _ 
showing  to  what  extent  local  revenue  is  derivedfrom  no  doubt  the  foot  thnt  the  cholem  sear,  nmde  local  SI«. 

■ rates,  and  to  what  extent  from  other  sources,  over  authorities  very  attentive  to  samtary  matters  . T ^migra- 

that  period  of  ten  yeara  !-Tes,  the  expenditure  by  Burnl  Grounds  Acts  cost  at .out  7,0001  a 

Boards  of  Guardian,  in  the  year  1893  amounted  to  the  Superannuation  Acts,  141141  The  cost  of  the 
1 397  0322  but  after  excluding  the  portion,  thereof  Labourers  Acts  has  increased  fiom  3,9922.  . 

Sw  W loans!  and  deducting  the  probate  duty  to  108,9152.  in  1893,  but  the  expenditure  incurred  m 
grant  and  other  Parliamentary  grants,  the  net  ex-  the  erection  of  labourers  cottages  is  defrayed  by  means 

penditure  falling  on  the  poor  rate  amounted  to  of  loans  obtainable  from  the  Commissioners  of  Pubhc 

1 02  8 5222.  The  cost  of  in-maintenance  in  the  work-  Works.  I think  a great  deal  more  remains  to 
houses  in  1893  amounted  to  352,6382.,  and  the  table  done  under  these  Acts. 

which  I have  handed  in  shows  that  the  outlay  under  1684.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  I suppose  1886  was  the  first 

this  head  is  not  increasing,  and  has  not  increased  year  in  which  the  Acts  came  into  operation  ?— In  1884 

during  the  past  ten  years.  One  reason  for  that,  I 1685.  I mean  into  active  operation  1-Tes  I should 
think,  is  that  the  cost  of  provisions  has  gone  down  say  that  there  was  not  very  much  done  before  1886 
very  much,  and  that  contracts  for  workhouses  can  Then  the  cost  of  the 

probably  be  obtained  on  more  favourable  terms  than  Act  was  very  high  m 1884  34,9982. , that  has  one 
ten  years  ago.  down  considerably  to  9,2102.  The  assessment  under 

1680.  (The  O' Conor  Don.)  The  numbers  have  not  that  Act  is  the  only  rate  whicn  is  not  levied  on  a 

diminished,  have  they?— The  numbers  have  rather  particular  Union  in  accordance  with  the  requirements 
diminished!  On  outdoor  relief  the  expenses  huve  of  the  Union,  as  it  is  nmfom  over  the  whole  of 
rather  increased  during  the  pist  ten  years ; they  have  Ireland.  The  cost  of  th .National  School  hut" 
gone  op  by  nearly  eight  thousand  pounds.  The  ex-  ■ has  increased  from  12,3907.  m ten  years  to  19,8657. 
pence  Sow  for  outdoor  relief  is  188,5  667.  The  cost  The  cost  of  the  Parliamentary  Voters  ™d  other  Acte 
of  maintenance  of  poor  people  in  institutions  has  also  has  increased  very  much,  from  14,337!  >“  1881  “ 
rather  increased,  I do  not  think  because  mere  are  34,2997.  in  1893.  That  is  due  to  Hie 

sent  there  but  because  the  charges  made  by  these  the  new  registration  of  voters  the  officers  of  local 

institutions  have  slightly  increased.  The  cost  at  authorities  have  very  much  heavier  work,  and  *ncur 

present  to  the  PoSr  Bates  for  that  is  15,3677.  more  expense  than  formerly  lie  rep. yment  of  loan, 

Emigration  expenses  have  gone  down  very  much.  has  increased  from  26,33  97  in  1884  to  87,5581  in 

1681.  (Chairman.)  Why  is  that?— In  1884  the  1893.  I think,  as  I said  before,  that  the  Poor  Rate  is 
return  was  14,9212.,  and  last  year  it  was  1782.  only,  likely  to  be  an  increasing  quantity  m consequence  of 

In  1884  a great  deal  was  done  in  the  way  of  State  the  cost  of  the  administration  of  neaily  all  Acts  of 

remedial  legislation  being  placed  on  the  rates;  but 
while  the  average  Poor  Rate  in  a Union  might  be 
low  owing  to  the  fact  that  rates  are  made  on  Electoral 


aided  emigration. 

1682.  (The  O' Conor  Don.)  Are  those  figures  families 
who  emigrated  or  individuals  ?— 1 Those  figures  are 
pounds  which  emigration  has  cost. 

1683.  (Mr.  Wolf.)  Have  you  the  numbers  of  indi- 
viduals?— I can  get  them.  During  1884  a large 

was  provided  by  the  State  for  emigration,  so  it  i 
quite  fail-  to  take  that  as  a criterion  of  the  ordinary 
expense  of  emigration  at  that  period.  But  taking  thi 
amount  in  the  following  year,  viz.,  1,3772.,  I thin! 


Divisions”  the  rate  on  a particular  Division  might  be 
extremely  high  and  very  oppressive. 

1686.  (Chairman). — Taking  the  whole  of  the  table 
not  the  increase  is  not  large,  is  it? — No,  about  100,0002. 

1687..  Then  I will  go  to  the  next  table,  which  is  Expendi- 
“ Expenditure  of  Town  Authorities  ” during  the  same  t^n°aU. 

period. That  is  an  increasing  expenditure.  The  tborities. 

Town  Authorities  have  done  a great  deal  in  the  way 

isoauuc  jal  an  uium«.  wax  „cn,  „„„  - of  improvement  of  recent  years,  and  they  can  now 

Of  recent  veam  the  American  authorities  have  been  far  get  money  by  the  issue  of  stock,  on  much  better  terms 
more  strict  in  regard  to  the  admission  of  immigrants,  than  formerly.  The  total  expenditure  of  the  towns 
and  they  have  pised  an  Act,  one  of  the  claS.es  of  was  in  1893, 1,362,239!.,  and  m 1884,  ten  years  ago  it 
which  provides  that  no  person  who  is  likely  to  become  was  1,044,5827.  The  principal  increase  was  under 
a public  charge  or  a pauper  should  be  allowed  to  the  head  of  paving  and  repairs  of  streete,  deanmng. 


y year,  , , 

that  gives  what  the  average  was  in  the  way  of 
i ordinary  year  from  the  Poor  Rates. 


and  in  the  providing  of  water  supply.  Making  sewers 
and  drains',  also  shows  a considerable  increase  to 
149,1492.  in  1893  from  60,3282.  in  1884,  but  a great 
part  of  this  expenditure  is  defrayed  from  loans  obtained 
under  the  Public  Health  Act. 

c uiuuuooti  1688.  The  last  item  but  one,  payments  in  respect  of 
workhouse  borrowed  money,  includes  both  interest  and  repay- 
ment of  principal,  I suppose  ?— Repayment  of  interest 
and  principal. 

1689.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  I suppose  the  same  remark 
applies  to  a similar  item  in  the  previous  return?— Yes, 
just  the  same. 

1690.  (Chairman.)  Then  passing  from  that  to  Expendi- 

1VU  __ “ Expenditure  of  Harbour  and  Pier  Authorities 

hoe  increased  in  the  workhou.es.  All  other  poor  during  the  last  ten  years,”  whet .have jbu  to say as  to  imdpjw, 
relief  expenses  remain  very  much  the  same.  The  that? — That  is  not  provided  lor  y a _ 7 

expenditure  under  the  Medical  Charities  Act  has  everybody  like  the  Boor  Bate  and  Grand  Jury  Cess, 
increased  slighHy,  but  a large  portion  of  that  is  paid  It  remains  very  much  the  same ; in  tact  it  is  rather 
8 - - - - , ■ • - less  now  than  it  was  ten  years  ago.  The  amount  of 

expenditure  in  1893  by  Harbour  Authorities  was 
461,4912. ; in  1884  it  was  486,3512. 

1691.  The  yearly  expenditure  on  works  has 
fallen  off  considerably,  I think? — Yes,  it  has. 

ana  marriages  is  auouo  «,  ^ .uat  lc-  1692.  On  the  other  hand  the  expenditure  in  respect 

mains  practically  stationary.  Under  the  Sanitary  Acts  of  past  works,  interest,  and  repayments,  has  mcreased  ? 
the  expenditure  has  increased  very  much,  and  in  recent  —Yes,  it  has  increased. 

years  especially.  In  1893  it  amounted  to  80,2802.  1693.  Then  you  put  m a return  as  to  the  Dublin  Dublin 

and  in  1884  it  was  58,8442.  The  condition  of  the  Metropolitan  Police? — Yes,  the  total  cost  is  about  o 
people  has  improved  ; the  sanitation  of  the  country  is  51,0002. ; and,  as  I have  already  stated,  there  is  a rate 


In  those  days  it  was  the  habit  of  the  Boards  of 
Guardians,  if  they  had  people  in  the  workhouses  who 
desired  to  emigrate  to  relatives  in  America,  to  assist 
them  to  do  so,  and  the  Local  Government  Board  con- 
sented to  the  proposed  expenditure ; but  now  we  are 
prohibited  from ; issuing  our  consent  if  the  proposed 
emigrants  are  paupers.  If  a person  be  in  a workhouse 
and  it  is  proposed  to  send  that  person  out  to  a relative, 
perhaps  husband,  wife,  or  child,  we  cannot  authorize 
the  expenditure  of  money  for  the  purpose,  it  would  be 
a violation  of  the  United  States  Emigration  Act ; and 
for  that  reason  the  amount  has  fallen  very  low.  The 
next  item  is  salaries  and  rations  of  officers,  which  has 
increased  very  much.  I think  the  number  of  officers 


by  Government.  In  fact  only  one-half  the  salaries  of 
all  medical  officers  and  one-half  the  cost  of  medicines 
in  workhouses  and  dispensaries  in  Ireland  falls  on 
the  Poor  Rate,  the  other  half  is  provided  for  by  vote 
of  Parliament.  The  Registration  of  Births,  Deaths, 
and  Marriages  is  about  10,0002.  a year,  and  that  re- 
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Mr.  Henry  Gf  eight-pence  in  the  pound  in  aid  of  this  expenditure. 

A‘  This  is  the  maximum  rate  authorized  by  the  Act  (1 

nZTisox  Vic.,  cap.  25). 

8 — ’ 1694.  (Mr  Wolff.)  That  is  a tax  falling  only  on 

Police1  Dublin,  is  it  not  1 — On  the  Dublin  Metropolitan 
Police  district  which  extends  considerably  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  the  city. 

1695.  {Mr.  Sexton ,)  I suppose  it  comprises  the 
areas  served  by  the  force  ? — Yes,  exactly  so. 

1696.  {Chairman.)  Then  there  is  a small  amount, 
not  varying  very  much,  the  amount  of  the  Petty 
Sessions  stamps  ? — Yes,  that  is  a tax  which  the  people 
contribute  to  in  all  parts  of  Ireland.  The  amount  of 
Petty  Sessions  Stamps  and  Crown  Fines  in  1892  was 
51,871?.,  and  that  was  applied  to  the  payment  of 
Officers  of  local  courts,  the  Reward  fund  for  the 
Police,  Cattle  Disease  account,  and  to  Treasurers  of 
Boroughs,  and  private  parties. 

1697.  Then  there  is  Dogs  Licence  Duty? — Dogs 
Licence  Duty  has  increased  somewhat,  from  34,085?. 
in  1884,  to  40,324?.  in  1893.  A portion  of  this 
Duty  goes  in  aid  of  town  rates  and  a portion  in  aid 
of  Grand  Jury  Cess. 

1698.  {Chairman.)  Unlike  what  is  the  case  in 
Great  Britain,  it  is  a local  matter  entirely,  is  it  not  ? — 
I do  not  quite  know  how  it  is  arranged  in  Great 
Britain. 

1699.  {Mr  Wolff.)  It  is  inland  revenue  in  England. 
— In  Ireland  it  goes  partly  in  aid  of  county  and  town 
taxation. 

1700  {Mr  Sexton.)  What  is  done  with  the  Fines 
and  Fees  Fund,  three-fourths  of  which  is  derived  from 
the  Dog  Licences  'i — The  salaries  and  retiring  allow- 
ances of  the  Clerks  of  Petty  Sessions  are  charged  on 
the  Fund,  and  to  secure  these  from  variation  con- 
sequent on  fluctuation  in  the  amount  of  fines  levied 
at  Petty  Sessions  and  in  the  sale  of  stamps,  the 
Registrar  of  Petty  Sessions  Clerks  is  authorized  by 
44  and  45  Vic.,  cap.  18,  to  deduct  from  the  Dog 
Licence  Duty  such  sum  as  the  Lord  Lieutenant  may 
order  in  any  one  year,  and  to  add  it  to  the  Fund. 

1701.  ( The  O' Conor  Don.)  That  is  the  remuneration, 
is  it  not,  for  the  Petty  Sessions  Clerks  ? — Yes,  for  their 
salaries,  emoluments,  and  retiring  allowances. 

1702.  What  is  the  rate  of  the  Dog  Tax? — 
Half-a-crown. 

1703.  Is  not  the  rate  2s.,  and  sixpence  on 
each  separate  registration  which  goes  to  the  Petty 
Sessions  Clerk  ? — The  duty  is  two  shillings  for 
each  dog,  and  there  is  a sixpenny  Petty  Sessions 
stamp  affixed  to  the  certificate  of  registration  issued 
to  the  owner.  Any  number  of  dogs  may,  however,  be 
included  in  the  certificate. 

1704.  In  each  registration  sixpence  goes  to  that 
fund  ? — The  amount  transferred  to  the  Petty  Sessions 
Clerks  Fund  was  25,184?.  in' 1893. 

1705.  (Chairman).  About  the  same  as  it  was  ten 
years  ago? — Yes,  practically  about  the  same. 

1706.  Then  you  deal  with  the  question  of  fees  and 
other  emoluments  received  by  Clerks  of  the  Peace  ? — 
The  fees  of  the  Clerks  of  the  Peace  and  Clerks  of  the 
Crown  (exclusive  of  receipts  from  Grand  Jury  Cess 
and  from  the  Imperial  taxes),  amounted  in  1893  to 
3,724?. 

Navigation.  1707.  Then  the  expenditure  in  connection  with 
inland  navigation  is  very  much  the  same  ? — About  the 
same,  8,534?.  ; very  much  the  same.  Then  there  are 
certain  Light  dues,  and  fees  received  under  the 
Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1854,  applied  to  the  purposes 
of  the  Mercantile  Marine  Fund  amounting  to 
19,874?.  in  1893  against  18,680?.  in  1884,  but  those 
scarcely  affect  the  general  tax  payer  very  much. 

1708.  Those  tables  with  which  you  have  now  dealt  in 
short,  I believe  cover  the  whole  ground  ? — They  cover 
the  whole  ground. 

Sources  oi  1709.  Would  you  be  good  enough  to  tell  us  whether 

revenue.  y0u  could  put  in  tables  showing  to  what  extent  the 
local  revenue  is  derived  from  rates,  and  to  what  extent 
from  other  sources  ? — Rates  on  real  property  amounted 
in  1893  to  2,952,104?.,  and  I think  that  comes  to  about 


4s.  2c?.  in  the  pound  on  the  valuation  for  Ireland ; 
then  “Tolls,  Fees, Stamps, andDues”  came  to  474,035?., 
and  rents  and  “ other  receipts  ’’  to  271,810?.,  the  total 
amount  being  3,697,949?. 

1710.  That  during  the  last  ten  years  has  been 
nearly  a constant  sum,  has  it  not? — Yes,  and  it  repre- 
sents 5s.  3c?.,  I think,  on  the  valuation  of  Ireland. 

1711.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  Is  the  payment  from  the 
Imperial  taxes  shown  below  part  of  the  total 
addition  ?■ — No,  it  is  deducted. 

1712.  Then  it  is  part  of  the  total  addition  1 — In  the 
figures  I gave,  payments  from  Imperial  taxes  were 
not  included. 

1713.  Is  it  part  of  the  3,697,000?.  or  is  it  to  be  added 
to  it? — It  is  to  be  added  to  it. 

1714.  Then  the  total  expenditure  is  4,000,000?.? — 
Yes,  the  total  receipts  applied  to  expenditure. 

1715.  (Chairman.)  Can  you  give  us  the  movement 
in  the  amount  of  contributions  from  Imperial  taxes  ? — 
The  amount  in  1893  received  from  Imperial  taxes 
was  369,214?.,  and  in  1884,  ten  years  ago,  it  was 
115,035?.  The  principal  reason  of  the  increase  is  the 
grants  under  the  Probate  Duties  Act,  1888,  which 
began  in  1889. 

1716.  But  that  would  account  apparently  for  about 
100,000?.,  would  it  not? — 101,000?.  in  the  case  of 
Counties  alone. 

1717.  Then  there  is  a considerable  increase  besides 
that  ? — Yes,  there  is  an  increase  of  considerably  more 
than  that  amount  in  Towns  and  Poor  Law  Unions. 
In  regard  to  Union  Authorities  also,  I may  observe 
that  the  whole  cost  of  Workhouse  Teachers’  Salaries  is 
paid  by  the  Government  to  Boards  of  Guardians. 

1718.  (The  O' Conor  Don.)  The  whole  cost? — All 
the  schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses  are  paid  out  of 
the  Parliamentary  grant ; and  I also  think  that  the 
expenditure  of  Union  Authorities  on  salaries  of 
sanitary  officers  has  rather  increased. 

1719.  (Chairman.)  For  these  different  reasons  the 
grant  from  the  Imperial  Exchequer  has  increased 
about  a quarter  of  a million,  has  it  not? — Yes,  a 
quarter  of  a million  roughly  speaking. 

1720.  Can  you  put  in  a statement  showing  the  total 
amount  of  loans  for  local  purposes  raised,  paid  off  or 
outstanding,  and  the  purposes  for  which  such  loans 
were  authorized  ? — Yes.  The  amount  of  loans  which 
were  brought  into  the  accounts  during  the  year  1893 
was  588,401?.,  and  it  has  been  greatly  increasing.  In 
the  year  1884,  taking  Counties,  Poor  Law  Unions, 
Towns  and  Harbours,  the  amount  of  loans  received  in 
that  year  was  302,602?.,  and  it  has  been  always 
increasing.  The  highest  was  in  the  year  1890  when 
the  loans  amounted  to  1,650,078?.,  but  I rather  think 
that  that  must  be  due  to  some  very  large  loan  to 
some  Town  Authority,  probably  Dublin. 

1721.  That  was  exceptional,  was  it? — Yes. 

1722.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  That  would  be  explained,  I 
think,  by  the  payment  off  that  year  of  the  debt  due 
to  the  Government  and  the  substitution  of  stock, 
would  it  not? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

1723.  (Chairman.)  Then  it  is  a mere  matter  of 
account? — It  is  a mere  matter  of  account,  but  it  was 
brought  into  the  account.  Still  it  is  increasing, 
undoubtedly. 

1724.  From  year  to  year  ? — From  year  to  year. 

1725.  (The  O' Conor  Don).  Do  these  figures  include 
all  loans  granted  to  any  authority  ? — Yes,  to  Counties, 
Poor  Law  Unions,  Towns,  and  Harbours ; but  they 
only  give  the  new  loans  brought  into  account,  they  do 
not  take  in  the  total  amounts  outstanding. 

1726.  The  loans  are  made  by  the  Board  of  Works, 
are  they  not? — Either  by  the  Board  of  Works,  or  they 
may  be  borrowed  from  private  sources,  or  by  the  issue 
of  stock. 

1727.  (Mr.  Wolff.)  But  supposing  that  a Harbour 
Trust  borrows  from  a private  bank  or  corporation  in 
London,  would  that  be  included  ?— Yes,  any  loan  which 
appears  on  the  face  of  the  accounts  furnished  to  the 
Local  Government  Board  would  appear  in  this  state- 
ment. 
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1728.  (The  O’Conor  Don).  Does  it  include  the 
advances  for  the  guaranteed  railways  ? — Advances  to 
what  bodies  1 

1729.  To  the  promoters  ? — No,  I do  not  think  so ; 
we  do  not  audit  the  accounts  of  those  at  all. 

1730.  (Chairman).  Then  you  put  in  a table  as  to 
the  outstanding  loans? — Yes,  at  the.  close  of  the 
financial  year,  against  Boards  of  Guardians  and  Town 
and  Harbour  Authorities.  We  have  not  been  able  to 
get  the  amount  against  counties  outstanding.  As  to 
Boards  of  Guardians  there  was  1,569,409/.  outstand- 
ing, and  of  this  1,126,500/.  was  money  advanced  under 
the  Labourers  Acts,  and  under  the  Public  Health 
Act  there  was  295,744/.  advanced. 

1731.  Which  are  the  outstanding  loans  which  you 
say  are  not  included  in  that  amount  ? — The  counties 
and  towns  are  not  included  in  this  particular  item. 

1732.  Have  you  got  any  reference  as  to  them  ? — 
Yes,  as  to  towns. 

1733.  How  much  do  they  amount  to  ? — I have  not 
got  the  information  for  the  counties,  we  were  unable 
to  get  it,  but  the  total  amount  due  at  the  close  of  the 
financial  year  in  1893  in  respect  of  loans  obtained  by 
town  authorities  was  4,564,044/.  The  total  amount 
exclusive  of  counties  altogether,  but  taking  in  . Poor 
Law  Unions,  towns,  and  harbours  now  outstanding  is 
8,621,631/. 

1734.  That  does  not  include  the  counties,  you  say  1 
—No 

1735.  Can  you  give  a rough  estimate  as  to  that  ? — 
No,  I am  afraid  not ; we  were  unable  to  get  that 
information  in  the  short  time  at  our  disposal,  but  I 
will  endeavour  to  obtain  it. 

1736.  (Mr.  Sexton).  Do  you  mean  that  you  have 
asked  for  it  and  did  not  get  it,  or  that  you  have  no 
records  ? — It  is  not  brought  into  our  audited  accounts. 

1737.  You  have  not  asked  the  counties  for  it? — No, 
we  have  not  asked  the  counties  for  it ; there  was  such 
difficulty  in  getting  the  information  for  this  inquiry 
ready  in  time  that  we  did  not  press  for  it. 

1738.  (Chairman).  Do  you  mean  that  the  counties  do 
not  render  any  statistical  account  ? — The  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  audit  the  accounts  of  the  counties,  but  the 
counties  do  not  bring  into  each  half  year’s  account  the 
amount  outstanding  of  the  loans  ; they  only  bring  in 
the  amount  of  the  interest  and  principal  paid  during 
the  half  year. 

1739.  And  they  do  not  even  give  you  in  the 
statistics  how  much  the  total  outstanding  loans  are  ? 

The  information  which  we  are  dealing  with  we 

endeavoured  to  get  out  of  our  own  statistical 
department,  and  just  as  the  work  was  approaching 
completion  we  found  that  we  had  not  got  this  parti- 
cular information. 

1740.  Possibly  before  we  have  done  our  work  here 
you  will  get  it  ? — I will  ask  the  Treasurers  of  the 
Counties  to  obtain  it. 

1741.  (The  O'Conor  Don.) — Do  not  the  county 
presentments  in  each  case  state  the  instalment  of  the 
loan  for  which  the  annual  payment  is  made  ? — They 
do,  but  they  do  not  state  what  still  remains  out- 
standing of  the  original  loan. 

1742.  But  they  state  that  there  is  so  much  paid, 
being,  say,  the  twenty-first  instalment  for  the  repay- 
ment of  a,  loan  of  so  much,  do  they  not  ? — They  put 
down  the  principal  and  interest  of  the  loan,  but  they 
do  not  give  us  any  more  information  than  that. 

1743.  It  would  be  very  easy,  would  it  not,  to 
calculate  how  much  is  remaining  if  you  know  how 
many  instalments  have  been  paid,  and  if  you  know 
the  sum  of  the  original  loan  and  the  amount  of  each 
instalment  ? — If  it  was  done  on  the  annuity  system 
perhaps  it  would. 

1744.  Does  not  each  county  presentment  set  out 
the  amount  of  the  annual  instalments,  the  amount  of 
the  original  loan,  and  the  number  of  that  instalment  ? 
— I am  not  quite  sure  whether  it  does  or  not. 

1745.  (Sir  David  Darbour.) — How  can  you  com- 
pletely audit  the  interest  payment  unless  you  know 


the  amount  of  the  loan  and  the  amount  of  the  interest  A.  Robin? . 
payment  ? — By  the  receipt.  • son • 

1746.  The  receipt  satisfies  you,  and  you  do  not  go  6Dec.i894, 

into  the  further  question  ?— I am  not  sure  if  the  Loa~ y 
auditors  do  this  or  not.  . counties. 

1747.  They  accept  the  receipt  as  sufficient,  and 

take  it  for  granted  the  local  authorities  have  not 
paid  too  much  ? — I am  not  very  clear  about  their 
procedure.  . . 

1748.  To  make  a more  complete  audit  it  would 
be  necessary  to  know  the  amount  of  loan  and  the 
rate  of  interest,  would  it  not  ? — Yes ; I am  not  quite 
familiar  with  the  process. 

1749.  (Mr.  Sexton.)— In  case  you  found  any  im- 
proper payment  in  these  accounts  have  you  not  power 
to  surcharge?— I think  so,  except  in  the  case  of 
counties.  I am  not  quite  sure  with  regard  to  the 
county — they  do  not  come  under  our  control  to  the 
same  extent  as  the  Boards  of  Guardians  do.  I think 
if  a judge  once  fiats  a presentment  we  cannot  sur- 
charge it.  If  the  money  had  been  wrongly  applied— if 
money  has  been,  in  the  opinion  of  the  auditor,  wrongly 
applied  but  if  it  had  come  before  the  judge  and  the 
presentment  had  been  fiated,  I do  not  think  the 
auditor  can  surcharge. 

1750.  Does  the  audit  precede  the  order  of  the  judge 
or  follow  it  ? — I think  it  follows  it. 

1751.  (The  O'. Conor  Don).— Are  you  sure  of  that? 

I am  not  at  all  familiar  with  it. 

1752.  I think  you  will  find  that  it  follows  it?— 

I think  so. 

1753.  ( Chairman) — Evidently  you  yourselt  would 
like  to  see  that  gap  completed  ? — Yes. 

1754.  (Mr.  Sexton). — The  judge  deals  with  the 
county  expenditure,  and  the  account  deals  with  the 
closed  Poor  Rate,  so  that  the  audit  must  follow  the 
judicial  action  ? — Yes. 

1755.  (Chairman). — You  have  also  put  m a table 
showing  the  total  advances  for  certain  purposes,  such 
as  waterworks  and  purposes  of  that  kind,  coming  to 
rather  above  two  millions.  Have  you  any  remark  to 
make  upon  that? — No,  the  amount,  as  you  say,  for 
waterworks,  sewerage,  streets,  public  baths,  and 
scavenging  amounts  to  2,158,652/. 

1756.  (The  O’Conor  Don). — Advances  to  whom?— 

This  was  advanced  to  sanitary  authorities.  _ 

1757.  (Chairman).— You  can  also,  I believe,  put  in  labourers' 
a table  of  the  loans  sanctioned  by  the  Treasury  for  the  cottages, 
labourers’  cottages  ? — Yes,  1,419,663/. 

1758.  And  you  divide  that  between  the  provinces, 
do  you  not? — The  amount  advanced  to  Munster  was 
825,230 Z. ; to  Leinster,  573,629 Z. ; to  Connaught, 

9,059Z. ; and  to  Ulster,  11,745/. 

1759.  How  is  it  that  two  out  of  the  four  provinces 
have  had  so  much  larger  a sum  ? — In  Connaught  the 
labourers  are  nearly  all  small  holders  of  land.  That 
is  one  reason  ; they  are  not  bona  fide  labourers,  and 
do  not  depend  on  their  labour  so  much  as  they  do  in 
the  other  places.  In  Ulster  the  Boards  of  Guardians 
have  not  adopted  the  Act  to  any  considerable  extent, 
and  an  Act  has  been  brought  in  now  to  take  the 
power  out  of  their  hands  and  place  it  in  the  hands  of 
officials  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 

1760.  For  Ulster  particularly? — For  any  place 
where  the  Labourers  Act  is  not  brought  into  opera- 

1761.  (Mr.  Sexton). — You  have  had  that  Act  some 
time,  have  you  not? — We  have.  It  was  passed  in 


ie»i. 

1762.  Have  you  acted  under  it  ? — Yes. 

1763.  (Chairman.)  Then  passing  from  the  county  {£>ansby 
authorities  to  the  town  authorities,  what  is  the  authorities, 
total  amount  of  loans  obtained  by  them  outstanding?— 

The  total  amount  of  loans  due  from  the  town 
authorities  was  4,564,044/. 

1764.  And  of  that  how  much  applies  to  Dublin? — 

At  the  close  of  1893  the  debts  of  the  City  of  Dublin, 
including  a balance  due  to  the  Treasurer,  amounted 
to  1,326,223/.,  of  which  1,055,285/.  was  stock  issued 
under  the  Act  of  1889. 
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Mr.  Robin’*  1765.  (Mr.  Sexton.')  Dublin  and  Belfast 'would  be  special  area,  or  over  the  Union  at  large,  as  the  local  Mr.  Henry 

son.  more  than  half  of  it,  I suppose  ? — The  debts  of  Belfast  authority  may  fix.  Other  charges,  with  a few  ex-  ^ sm>.‘n 

5 DecTi894.  amounted  to  1,055, 6697  ceptions,  are  placed  on  the  Union  at  large;  but,  sDeoTsM. 

— - 1766.  {Chairman.)  Then  what  is  outstanding  on  the  nevertheless,  these  particular  charges  may  be  suffi-  — — 

Town  7 harbour  authorities’  loans  ? — 2,488,1787  The  total  ciently  high  to  render  the  poor  rate  in  a particular 

authorities.  as  j have  said  before  is  8,621,631/.  division  oppressive. 

1767.  Exclusive  of  the  counties  ? — Exclusive  of  the  1774.  Is  the  tendency  of  legislation  to  move  to  the 
counties.  Union  generally  or  not  ? — Yes,  I think  it  is.  The  last 

County  1768.  Then  I pass  from  these  mere  statistical  figures  Act  on  the  subject,  the  Poor  Law  Rating  Act  of 
Cess'  to  ask  you  to  explain  to  the  Commission  the  process.  1876,  was  in  that  direction. 

What  is  the  mode  of  assessment  to  local  rates  in  1775.  And  there  is  nothing  more  recent  than1  the 
Ireland? — The  Grand  Jury  Cess  is  a poundage  rate  Act  of  1876? — No,  nothing  more. 

on  the  valuation,  assessed  on  the  occupier  according  1776.  Then  would  you  go  to  the  Municipal  rate  ? Municipal 
to  the  barony  in  which  the  property  occupied  is  — The  Municipal  rate  is  levied  generally  upon  the  Eate- 

situated.  But  under  the  Landlord  and  Tenant  Act  occupier ; it  is  a poundage  rate  on  the  valuation, 

of  1870,  section  66,  it  is  provided  that  in  the  case  of  The  towns  are  constituted  under  four  enactments : 


tenancies  created  after  the  passing  of  that  Act,  where 
the  valuation  of  the  property  occupied  does  not  exceed 
4/.,  the  County  Cess  shall  be  payable  by  the  Im- 
mediate Lessor.  In  the  same  Act  provision  was 
made  enabling  occupiers  under  any  tenancy  created 
after  the  passing  of  the  Act  to  make  in  respect  of 
County  Cess,  a deduction  from  rent  similar  to  that 
allowed  in  the  case  of  the  Poor  Rate — viz.,  ODe  half. 


there  is  the  3 and  4 Victoria,  chapter  108,  the 
Municipal  Corporations  Act ; 9 George  IV.,  chapter 
82  ; 17  and  18  Victoria,  chapter  103,  and  there  are 
besides  special  Acts  for  certain  towns.  Under  the 
Municipal  Corporations  Act  the  rate  is  levied  on  the 
owners,  occupiers,  or  tenants  of  hereditaments  situated 
therein,  subject  to  the  proviso  contained  in  the  Section 
with  regard  to  hereditaments  under  the  value  of  5/. 


Poor  Eate.  1769.  Then  as  to  the  Poor  Rate? — As  to  the  Poor 
Rate  that  is  a poundage  rate  on  the  valuation  of  the 
holding  assessed,  and  the  occupier  and  owner  share 
this  rate  equally  when  the  valuation  of  the  holding  is 
above  47  In  cases  where  the  valuation  is  at  or  under 
4/.,  the  owner  pays  the  whole  of  it.  There  are  cer- 
tain exceptions.  In  the  case  of  houses  let  in  separate 
tenements,  section  10  of  the  Act  of  12  and  13  Victoria, 
chapter  104,  provides  that  persons,  receiving  rent  in 
respect  of  hereditaments  exempt  from  rating  are  liable 
to  be  rated  in  respect  of  such  rent  to  the  extent  of 
one  half  the  poundage  rate  on  the  Electoral  Division 
. in  which  the  hereditaments  are  situated.  Section  63 
of  the  Act  12  and  13  Victoria,  chapter  91,  provides 
that  in  the  City  of  Dublin  the  owner  of  property  of 
which  the  valuation  does  not  exceed  8/.,  or  which  is 
let  to  weekly  or  monthly  tenants,  or  in  separate  apart- 
ments, shall  be  rated  instead  of  the  occupier. 

Then  all  Boards  of  Guardians  are  Rural  Sanitary 
Authorities.  The  Poor  Rate  is  levied  on  the  Electoral 
Divisions,  and  there  is  a separate  rate  for  each 
Electoral  Division,  and  a certain  number  of  the  charges 
are  Union  at  large  charges,  and  a certain  number  are 
Electoral  Division  charges.  Maintenance  in  a work- 


Section  10  of  the  Act  3 and  4 Victoria,  chapter 
109,  directs  that  the  maximum  Borough  rate  in  any 
Borough  shall  be  one  shilling  in  the  pound,  and, 
except  in  certain  cases  specified  in  the  Section,  it 
limits  the  Borough  rate  in  Boroughs  in  which  the  Act 
9 George  IV.,  chapter  82,  is  in  force  to  three  pence, 
subject  to  the  provisoes  contained  in  the  Section.  In 
the  case  of  towns  under  the  Act  9 George  IV., 
chapter  82,  the  rate  is  levied  off  the  owners,  occupiers, 
or  tenants  of  property  within  the  town,  and  for  the 
purposes  of  the  rate,  the  property  is  classified  as 
follows  : — (a)  Tenements  valued  at  51.  and  under  107; 
( b ) Tenements  valued  at  107  and  under  207 ; (c) 
Tenements  valued  at  207  and  upwards.  In  the  case 
of  ( a ) the  rate  cannot  exceed  6c7  in  the  pound 
In  the  case  of  ( b ) the  rate  cannot  exceed  9 d.  in 
the  pound.  In  the  case  of  (c)  the  rate  cannot  exceed 
Is.  in  the  pound,  and  premises  under  57  are  exempt 
from  rating  under  the  Act.  In  towns  under  the  Towns 
Improvement  Act  (17  and  18  Victoria,  chapter  103) 
the  rate  under  that  Act  is  made  on  the  occupier  where 
the  valuation  of  the  property  occupied  exceeds  4 7,  and, 
except  in  certain  cases,  on  the  Immediate  Lessor  when 
it  does  not  exceed  that  amount.  The  rate  is  limited 


house  and  out-door  relief  may  be  charged  to  an  Electoral 
Division  or  to  the  Union  at  large  according  to  the 
chargeability  of  the  person  who  received  the  relief. 

1770.  One  question  as  to  the  Electoral  Divisions; 
would  those  remain  the  same? — Yes,  the  Electoral 
Divisions  will  remain  the  same.  They  were  originally 
I believe,  made  to  be  as  far  as  possible  coterminous 
with  the  properties,  so  that  each  property  should 
contribute  as  far  as  possible  towards  the  maintenance 
of  its  own  poor. 

1771.  But  whatever  other  changes  have  been  made 
the  Electoral  Divisions  are  constant,  are  they  ? — Yes, 
there  have  been  a few  small  changes  made  with  a view 
to  bringing  Electoral  Divisions  wholly  in  the  same 
county,  but  as  a rule  Electoral  Divisions  have 
remained  the  same  since  the  original  Poor  Law. 

1772.  (The  O' Conor  Don.)  The  Unions  are  not 
coterminous  with  counties,  are  they? — No,  but  an 
electoral  division  cannot  extend  into  two  counties. 

1773.  (Chairman.)  Then  as  to  the  Municipal  rate? 
— Before  leaving  the  Unions  I should  state  that  there 
are  other  rates  which  fall  upon  electoral  divisions 
which  would  tend  to  bring  up  the  charge  on  electoral 
divisions  considerably  higher  than  the  average  rate 
over  the  entire  Union.  The  charge  under  the 
Labourers  Acts  may  be  an  electoral  division  charge 
or  it  may  be  a charge  in  any  area  which  the  Board  of 
Guardians  can  fix.  Then  there  is  the  Medical  Charities 
and  Dispensary  Houses  Acts — the  expenditure  under 
these  is  charged  to  a certain  number  of  electoral 
divisions  which  together  are  formed  into  a Dispensary 
district,  and  the  sanitary  expenses  may  be  levied  on  a 


to  Is.  6c7  in  some  cases,  and  Is.  in  others.  Where 
the  clauses  with  respect  to  water  have  been  adopted 
the  Is.  6c/.  rate  is  levied,  and  where  they  have  not 
been  adopted  the  Is.  rate.  A large  number  of  the 
governing  bodies  of  towns  are  also  urban  sanitary 
authorities,  and  there  is  no  limit  to  the  rate  which 
may  be  imposed  under  the  Public  Health  Act.  Then 
there  are  expenses  incurred  under  the  Housing  of  the 
Working  Classes  Act,  and  various  others. 

1777.  How  are  they  defrayed  ? — Under  the  Housing 
of  the  Working  Classes  Act  they  come  out  of  the 
rates  of  the  local  authority;  but  Section  24  of  the 
Act  removes  for  the  purpose  ot  Part  I.  of  the  Act 
which  deals  with  unhealthy  areas,  any  limit  in  respect 
of  the  local  rates ; and  Section  42  also  removes  the 
limit  for  Part  II.  of  the  Act  which  deals  with  un- 
healthy dwelling-houses  ; these  remove  the  limits  on 
the  local  rates ; so  that  practically  under  these  Acts 
the  administering  authorities  may  levy  any  rate. 

1778.  Then  as  between  leaseholders,  owners,  and 
occupiers,  is  there  anything  remarkable  ? — No ; there 
is  no  distinction  made  bet  weenlandlords  and  occupiers, 
and  it  is  generally  a matter  of  arrangement  between 
them. 

1779.  Is  there  any  general  difficulty  found  in  Difficulties 
regard  to  ihese  rates  ? — No  ; not  any  general  difficulty,  j^^'av^ng 
but  in  the  poorer  Unions  all  round  the  western  sea-  some 
board  there  is  found  considerable  difficulty  in  levying  dl8triots- 
rates  there,  and  of  course  the  County  Cess  is  some- 
times very  oppressive.  Now,  in  the  County  of  Kerry 

-the  County  Cess  is  extremely  high.  The  average  in 
the  County  of  Kerry  for  the  five  years  ended  in  1893 
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in  levying 


was  in  the  Barony  of  Clanmanrice  8s.  1-5A  in  the  they  not  i-Cortainly,  they  would  in  a particularly  bad  Il&SZ 
pound.  which  is  very  heavy.  Now  in  Corkaguiny  it  year  like  that.  , , — 

waTfig  id  in  the  pound.  1793.  (Mr.  Wolff.)  When  you  say  a particularly  sDeoissi. 

1780  (The  O'Conor  Mon.)  Have  they  any  bad  year  like  that,  and  the  rates  go  up  like  that,  what  Diffionitie8 

guaranteed  railway  there  1—  Yes  ; but  the  guarantee  per  centage  of  them  gets  collected  ?— In  takm^  these  mtovgnR 

rate  is  not  in  any  case  levied  over  the  entire  area  of  a unions  where  the  rates  are  very  high,  takin0  for  some 
tal  JonkU  Hortb,  was  4s.  id.  in  the  ennmple  n union  Mte  fc  BeM.t  Umon  (where  tbe, 
pound,  and  Drmkorron,  Sooth,  4s.  Id.  ; Glanerough,  strike  very  high  rates),  out  of  3 519  oooupiers  3 068 
4s.  tit  Inaghticonnor,  4s.  3d.;  Iroragh,  6s.  6 d. ; are  under  41. , so  that  the  landlords  there  pay  nearly idl 

Magonihy,  3a  lOd. ; and  Trughenaokmy,  4s.  9d. ; the  rates,  and  m a bad  year  when  the  rents  not 

those  were  the  average.  coming  m very  well  it  is  entremely  d^oidt  to  levy 

1781  (Mr.  Sexton.)  They  have  two  guaranteed  the  rates,  you  have  to  proceed  against  them  in  tne 

railways  there,  have  they  not  ? — I think  three.  superior  court.  Very  often  cattle  are  not  saleable 

rauw?7  , . J , , , , m,„  „..,i  to  the  land  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 


1782.  Which  have  imposed  a heavy  charge1!— The  and  if  you  go 
heaviest  rate  was  Is.  8 c?.,  which  was  assessed  in  1893  you_recover. 
on  a portion  of  Glanerough  and  South  Dunkerron 
Baronies,  and  the  lowest  2c l.,  which  was  levied  in  a 
portion  of  Magonihy  in  1892. 

1783.  And  there  was  also  the  compensation  in  the 
fatal  accident  case  on  the  Tralee  line  which  fell  on 


1794.  (Chairman.)  Do  you  mean  cases  arise  in 
which  the  works  have  to  be  foregone  in  consequence 
of  the  difficulty  in  raising  the  rates  ? — I think  in  all 
those  poor  unions  round  the  west  coast  the  Local 
Government  Inspectors  have  always  felt  that  they 


th<T cess-pavers1!— I do  not  think  that  that  occurred  were  bound  as  far  as  possible  to  discourage  these 

during  the  years  for  which  these  figures  are  averages.  Boards  of  Guardians  from  acquiring  loans  for  sanitary 

1784  (The  O’Conor  Don.)'  Would  not  that  neces-  and  other  purposes:  they  felt  they  could  Hardly 

sarily  raise  the  average  1— Yes,  it  might  of  course,  but  recommend  them  to  the  Treasury  when _ they ^ knew 

I think  it  has  been  rather  a stationary  quantity.  that  the  Guardians  would  not  be  able  to  discharge 

1785.  (Lord  Welby.)  Could  you  tell  us  what  them.  ‘ . , . 

amount  of  that  rate  was  due  to  the  light  railways  ?—  1795.  Do  you  think  to  any  considerable  exten 

The  averages  I have  given  do  not  include  the  rate  for  necessary  works  have  been  foregone  or  abandoned  tor 

these  railways  as  it  is  not  assessed  on  the  whole  of  a that  reason  ?— In  these  few  unions  on  the  west  coast 

baronv  in  any  case.  I think  undoubtedly  sanitary  improvements  have  been 

1786.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  In  some  Baronies  it  was  more  or  less  at  a standstill  owing  to  the  oppressively 

certainly  the  greater  part  of  the  whole  rate ! — It  did  high  rates  theyjiave. 
not  exceed  Is.  8 d.  in  any  of  the  five  years  ended  in 


1796.  (Sir  David  Barbour.)  Because  the  people 
cannot  pay  for  them ! — Because  the  Guardians  cannot 
pay  for  them  without  unduly  burdening  the  taxpayer. 

1797.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  Would  you  forbid  a necessary 
sanitary  work  upon  an  apprehension  of  that  kind  1 — 

ren  tne  accident  too*  pace.  No,  I do  not  think  we  would  Certainly  we  would 

1787.  About  three  years  ago,  I think?— The  not  refuse  to  sanction  a loan  if  we  thought  the  public 

County  Cess  was  very  high  even  before  that.  health  and  the  safety  of  the  people  demanded  it.  The 

1788.  What  would  be  the  Poor  Rate  in  those  places  ? Board  of  Works,  of  course,  only  look  into  the  financial 

Of  course  the  Board  of  Guardians  might  not  strike  ability  of  the  people  to  pay,  and  they  might  not  grant 

what  was  necessary,  but  if  you  take  what  the  poundage  it  although  we  might  recommend  it. 


1893.  In  the  Barony  of  Corkaguiny  the  County 
was  5s.  lid.  in  1889  ; 6s.  5c?.  in  1890;  6s.  3a.  in 
1891  ; 6s.  9 d.  in  1892 ; 6s.  Id.  in  1893,  and  the 
average  is  6s.  id.  I am  not  quite  sure  of  the  year 
when  the  accident  took  place. 


of  the  total  charge  on  the  Poor  Rate  was  on  the  valua- 
tion that  will  tell  you  what  it  ought  to  come  to.  In 
Dingle  Union  it  was  in  1880,  3s.  3d.;  in  1881,  3s.  id.  ■ 
in  1882,  3s.  i\d. ; in  1883,  3s.  5\d. 


1798.  °( Lord  Welby.)  I think  several  loans  of  that 
kind  have  been  granted  in  consequence  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  pointing  out  the  necessity  of  the 
•work  ? — Yes ; if  we  ever  pointed  that  out  I am  sure 


1789.'  Will4you  give  us'  one  year  for  each  of  the  they  would  give  way,  but  wo  ourselves  have  been 


baronies  ?- 
very  high 


not  levied  by  baronies.  It  ran  up 
Dingle,  to  3s.  10c?.  in  1890 ; 3s.  10c?., 
189"l  ; 31. 10c?.  in  1892,  and  in  1893  it  was  a very  high 
rate,  and  of  course,  in  some  particular  divisions,  it 
was  higher.  Take  the  case  of  an  occupier  of  a hold- 
ing valued  at  about  71.  a year  paying  71.  in  rent. 


obliged  to  refose  to  sanction  loans. 

1799.  (Sir  Devoid  Barbour.)  But  if  these  unions  do 
not  pay  their  way,  in  the  long  ran  what  happens — do 
they  always  pay  in  the  long  run  ? — No,  they  do  not. 

1800.  Then  what  happens  ?— ' They  get  deeper  and 
deeper  into  debt.  The  history  of  these  unions  in  the 


Ifhis  tenancy  was  created  prior  to  the“passing  of  the  last  ten  years  is  a very  curious  one.  Since  1879  they 
Landlord  and  Tenant  Act  in  1870  he  would  have  to  have  had  periodical^  relief  under^ 
addition  to  his  rent  42s.  for  the  county 


and  half  of  the  poor  rate,  which  came  to  say  about  14s., 
so  that  for  rates  he  might  be  paying  about  21.  16s. 

1790-  Then  it  would  appear  that  in  Kerry  the 
small  occupier  first  pays  his  rent,  then  he  pays  perhaps 
a sum  approximating  to  10s.  in  the  pound  on  his  land 
for  these  local  rates  before  he  begins  to  pay  any 
Imperial  taxation? — Not  quite  10s.  in  the  pound, 
because  you  must  take  off  half  the  poor  rate,  y 


and  have  been  assisted  by  grants  from  the  Imperial 
Government. 

1801.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  They  get  no  grants,  do  they? 
— They  have  got  grants  to  pay  off  their  debts  in  some 
few  cases. 

1802.  (Chairman.)  What  is  the  extreme  remedy 
when  the  district  gets  into  an  impossible  state  of 
raising  their  liabilities  ? — I ■wish  I could  see  it. 

1803.  Is  there  any  remedy  by  law — any  extreme 


Because  you  musu  ua*e  uu  uau  luc  wui  io-Lo,  j Gu  ow,  — j — - “ All! 

but  you  might  very  safely  say  he  would  have  to  pay  remedy  ?— Do  you  mean  if  a union  gets  so  hopelessly 


i the  pound  before  contributing  to  any  other  embarrassed  that  it  cannot  go  on  ? That  has  occurred, 
taxation.  and  the  Board  of  Guardians  have  been  superseded  and 

1791.  Can  you  say  in  what  division  and  what  paid  officers  appointed.  . 

year  the  poor  rate  ran  highest?— The  poor  rate  ran  1804.  There  is  such  a remedy,  is  there  —Yes; 
highest  in  these  distressed  districts  in  1886,  because  if  affairs  come  to  a dead-lock  and  the  financial  state  ol 

there  was  a very  large  amount  of  out-door  relief  given  those  unions  is  such  that  no  one  will  advance  money 

there,  and  the  rate  which  would  have  been  necessary  for  the  relief  of  the  people,  and  no  money  is  torth- 

o up  to  11s.  or  12s.  In  that  year  the  rates  in  the  coming  for  out-door  relief  season,  under  such 


Electoral  Divisions  of  Clifden  Union  were  5s.  5c?.. 
4s.  11c?.,  6s.  11c?.,  6s.  10c?.,  7s.  8c?.,  5s.  lie?.,  4s.  3c?., 
6s.  3c?.,  5s.  6c?.,  7s.  8c?.  8s.,  8s.,  8s. 

1792.  You  see  in  cases  like  these  arising  concur- 


bad  season,  under  such 

circumstances  the  Local  Government  Board  may 
dissolve  the  Board  and  appoint  paid  officers. 

1805.  Has  that  been  done  ?— Very  frequently. 

1806.  (Sir  David  Barbour.)  But  how  do  you  get 


rently'with  such  a charge  as  that  you  have  described  money  even  in  that  case  if  the'  people  are  not  able  to 
would  give  a charge  of  10s.  on  the  occupier,  would  pay? — The  paid  officers  who  are  appointed  collect  the 
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rates  much  better.  They  insist  upon  the  collection  of 
the  rates,  and  they  are  probably  more  economical  in 
that  way  than  the  Guardians  are  as  a rule,  and  in  a few 
cases  they  have  got  grants  to  assist  the  unions. 

1807.  ( Lord  Welby.)  Can  you  tell  us  in  the  ease  of 
Belmullet  the  amount  of  arrears  of  rates  in  any  recent 
year.  You  spoke  of  Belmullet  as  a very  high  rated 
union  in  which  the  larger  number  of  holdings  were 
under  £4,  and  in  that  case  you  said  the  burdens  fell 
upon  the  landlord,  but  in  bad  times  when  rents  were 
badly  paid  that  led  to  a great  difficulty,  and  I want  to 
know  if  you  can  give  us  any  idea  of  the  amount  of 
arrear  that  had  accrued  in  such  a union  as  that  ? — 
The  amount  of  the  debt  outstanding  at  the  present 
time? 

1808.  Yes.  I want  to  find  out  to  what  extent 
arrears  in  such  a case  as  that  accumulate  ? — I 
have  not  got  at  present  a return  of  the  indebtedness 
of  these  unions  at  the  end  of  the  financial  year,  but 
I can  get  it  with  very  little  difficulty.  I can  show 
you  what  the  financial  position  of  these  unions  was  on 
the  29th  of  September,  but  I have  not  got  the 
information  with  me  now. 

1809.  (The  O'Conor  Don.)  Could  you  give  us  a re- 
turn of  the  amount  of  grants  made  to  these  unions  ? — 
Yes.  I have  here  a return  showing  the  poundage  on 
total  expenditure  in  most  of  these  distressed  unions 
from  1880  to  1893,  which  I can  hand  in. 

1810.  (Chairman.)  Will  you  put  that  in  as  one  of 
your  returns  1 — Yes.  I shall  be  able  to  give  a return 
showing  the  indebtedness  of  all  these  distressed 
unions  at  the  conclusion  of  the  financial  year. 

1811.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  When  you  supersede  a Board 
and  send  down  Vice-Guardians  they  are  paid  out  of  the 
local  rates  are  they  not  ? — Yes,  and  notwithstanding 
that  they  have  generally  managed  to  make  a better 
collection  of  the  rate,  and  to  leave  the  union  in  a 
good  financial  position  when  they  go  away. 

1812.  (Mr.  Martin.)  Are  Vice-Guardians  permitted 
to  incur  debts  to  their  bankers,  say  ? — They  may  do 
everything  but  give  money  for  emigration  purposes. 

1813.  The  ordinary  Guardians  are  not  allowed  to 
incur  debts  to  their  bankers  are  they? — Oh,  yes; 
the  greater  part  of  these  unions,  or  the  principal 
part,  were  indebted  to  their  bankers,  but  they  are  not 
allowed  to  pay  interest  on  over-drafts  for  current  ex- 
penditure ; they  may  pay  interest  to  the  treasurers  for 
loans  for  any  sanitary  purposes,  or  for  any  purposes 
for  which  they  are  authorized  to  contract  loans,  but 
not  for  meeting  the  ordinary  every-day  expenditure  of 
the  unions. 

1814.  (Sir  David  Barbour.)  I suppose  they  cannot 
contract  a loan  without  sanction  ? — No. 

1815.  (Mr  Ma/rtin.)  But  they  may  over-draw  their 
account  ? — Yes. 

1816.  (Sir  David  Barbour.)  Would  they  be  allowed 
to  over-draw  their  account  without  sanction? — Oh, 
yes,  they  do. 

1817.  (Mr.  Wolff.)  What  guarantee  would  a banker 
have  in  giving  them  an  overdraft  ? — Well,  he  has  got 
the  rates. 

1818.  (Chairman.)  He  does  not  like  to  lose  the 
account,  I suppose  1—  I suppose  that  is  so.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  competition  in  all  these  towns  and  they 
like  to  have  the  Union  account. 

1819.  (Sir  David  Barbour.)  And  I suppose  it  is 
quite  certain  that  in  the  long  run  the  money  will  be 
paid  from  some  source  ? — Yes,  in  some  cases  that  have 
come  under  my  notice  the  workhouse  has  been  seized 
by  the  creditors  in  recent  years,  and  the  Local 
Government  Board  have  sent  down  an  inspector  who 
has  bought  the  furniture  up  on  their  account. 

1820.  (Chairman.)  Has  that  been  a reason  for 
superseding  the  Board  of  Guardians  and  substituting 
paid  Guardians  ? — Not  in  itself ; it  might  be  a reason, 
but  I do  not  know  whether  it  happened  to  be  a reason 
in  these  particular  cases.  But  certainly  at  Belmullet 
and  Swineford,  and  at  Westport,  Clifden,  and  Oughter- 
ard  workhouses,  the  furniture  and  fixtures  were  seized. 

1821.  (Sir  David  Barbour.)  No  doubt  the  Board  of 


Guardians  would  not  be  superseded  unless  there  was 
some  fault  on  their  part  ? — They  should  not  be. 

1822.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  In  a union  like  Swineford  or 
any  of  these  unions  where  the  occupiers  are  under  4 1. 
and  the  bulk  of  the  rates  are  paid  by  the  landlords, 
this  state  of  things  which  you  have  described  might 
arise  from  default  of  the  landlords  in  paying  the  rates, 
might  it  not  ? — Yes,  and  there  is  much  more  difficulty 
in  getting  the  rates  from  the  landlords  than  from 
the  tenants  on  the  land  sometimes,  because  the  land- 
lords are  very  hard  up.  Some  of  the  properties  are  in 
Chancery  and  the  rents  behindhand,  and  it  is  alto- 
gether extremely  difficult ; but  of  course  these  cases 
round  the  west  coast  are  exceptional  and  do  not  apply 
to  the  whole  of  Ireland. 

1823.  (The  O'Conor  Don.)  Are  the  rates  in  these 
cases  under  4 1.  a charge  on  the  land? — They  are  a 
charge  on  the  land  if  you  fail  to  get  them  from  the 
immediate  lessor.  You  can  proceed  against  the 
occupier,  and  he  is  then  enabled  to  deduct  the  whole 
of  the  rates  from  the  rent  when  he  pays  it,  but  the 
Board  of  Guardians  do  not  like  taking  that  step. 

1824.  Do  not  the  Boards  of  Guardians  shrink  from 
taking  that  step,  as  a rule?— Yes,  they  do. 

1825.  And  is  not  there  very  great  trouble  in  carry- 
ing that  course  out  under  the  present  law? — It  is, 
because  the  tenants  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of 
paying  it,  and  they  do  not  understand  being  suddenly 
called  upon  to.  pay  taxes  which  it  has  not  been  their 
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practice  to  pay. 

1826.  (Chairman.)  Do  you  receive  at  the  Local  °“®3j3'gh 
Government  Board  many  complaints  from  particular  rates, 
districts  as  to  the  excessive  rates  ? — Yes,  the  Boards 

of  Guardians  complain  very  much-  Often  when  they 
consider  estimates  for  rates  they  say  they  are  too 
high,  and  cut  them  down  as  far  as  they  possibly  can ; 
but  that  generally  leads  to  a higher  rate  having  to 
be  levied  the  following  year,  and  we  always  endeavour 
in  a good  year  to  induce  the  Guardians  to  levy  a rate 
sufficient  for  the  expenditure  of  the  Union. 

1827.  Are  the  complaints  from  the  Boards  of 
Guardians  or  from  individuals  ? — From  both. 

1828.  Doyouget  many  complaints  from  individuals? 

— I think  the  Boards  of  Guardians  generally  represent 
the  views  of  their  constituents,  and  the  complaints  we 
hear  are  generally  made  through  the  Guardians  them- 
selves at  the  Board  rooms. 

1829.  If  there  is  a very  strong  complaint  do  you 
send  an  inspector  down  ? — No,  it  is  not  necessary ; 
because,  when  the  clerk  to  the  Guardians  prepares  an 
estimate  of  the  rate  which  will  be  necessary  to  carry 
on  the  union  for  the  financial  year,  the  estimate  is 
sent  to  the  Local  Government  Board,  it  is  checked  by 
the  Local  Government  Board,  and,  if  they  see 
that  it  is  too  high  or  too  low,  they  write  and  inform 
the  Guardians ; but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  appeared 
to  be  correctly  and  carefully  prepared,  they  would  be 
able  to  answer  any  complaints  which  were  made  to 
them  by  the  people. 

1830.  At  the  time  then  the  complaints  are  made, 
generally  the  rate  has  just  been  struck  or  is  being 
struck? — Yes,  about  that  time.  We  have  received 
memorials  from  time  to  time  complaining  about  the 
rates,  and  the  collectors  have  often  informed  us  that 
in  these  poor  districts  they  have  experienced  great 
difficulty  in  levying  the  rates  from  the  occupiers.  Of 
course  there  are  occasions  when  there  may  be  in  some 
of  these  districts  a variety  of  other  taxes.  For  instance, 

1 remember  in  my  time,  when  I was  an  Inspector  of 
the  Local  Government  Board,  the  rates  in  the  Bel- 
mullet electoral  division  being  13s.  5 d.  in  the  pound. 

1831.  (Lord  Welby.)  About  what  year  was  that? — 

That  was  about  1883.  For  instance,  there  was  a poor 
rate  coming  to  3s.  6 d.  ; there  was  a sewerage  rate  of 
Qd.  ; there  was  a waterworks  rate  of  9 d. ; there  was  a 
county  cess  of  4s.  2d. ; and  there  was  the  injury  to 
Mr.  Carter,  which  was  2s.  in  the  pound ; and  a seed 
rate  2s.  Qd.  Of  course  a seed  rate  is  more  a payment 
for  value  received ; and  in  addition  there  were  some 
small  sums  for  malicious  injuries ; but  altogether  the 
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amount  which  was  collected  from  the  ratepayers  at 
that  time  was  13s.  5 d.,  that  was  in  1883. 

1832.  (Chairman.)  Was  that  about  the  worst  case 
you  know  of  1— That  is  the  highest  rate  I have  known 
to  be  collected. 

1833.  The  highest  rate  since  the  Famine,  I 
suppose1! — Yes. 

1834.  ( Lord  Welby.)  Did  that  seed  rate  apply  to 

many  of  the  Unions  which  you  have  been  mention- 
ing 1 That  was  the  seed  rate  of  1880,  and  nearly  all 

the  Unions  participated  in  that.  I may  say  that  the 
poor  rate  which  was  levied  in  that  year  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  meet  the  requirements,  but  having  regard  to 
the  very  high  taxation  from  other  sources  the  Guar- 
dians reduced  it,  but  it  ought  to  have  been  2s.  higher ; 
so  what  they  ought  to  have  levied  in  that  year  was 
15s.  5 d.  in  the  pound. 

1835.  (Mr.  Wolff.)  Was  that  paid?— Yes,  the 
13s.  bd.  was  paid. 

1836.  ( Lord  Welby.)  What  would  be  the  rates  at  the 
present  time  in  Belmullet  as  compared  with  that 
figure?— Belmullet  has  improved;  of  late  years  they 
have  become  more  economical. 

1837.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  A good  deal  of  that  13s.  5d.,  the 
county  cess  and  the  compensation  in  Carter’s  case 
would  fall  upon  the  occupier,  would  it  not? — All  but 
3s.  6 d. 

1838.  No  matter  how  small  the  occupation  was  ? — 
No. 

1839.  Ten  shillings  in  the  pound  fell  upon  the  occu- 
pier, even  the  41.  man? — Yes,  nearly  10s.  in  the 
pound. 

1840.  Did  they  manage  to  pay  it  ?— They  did— they 
did  indeed.  I was  asked  what  the  estimate  of  rates 
was  for  Belmullet,  they  vary  from  5s.  2 d.  in  the  pound 
to  2s.  lid.  in  the  pound,  4s.  6d.  on  some  divisions; 
Is.  8 d.  was  the  lowest  I found. 

1841.  (Lord  Welby.)  You  do  not  mean  to  put  the 
Is.  8 d.  in  recent  years  as  against  the  15s.  bd.  in  that 
very  bad  year,  do  you  ?— 1 am  only  giving  the  poor 
rate,  Is.  8 d.  as  against  3s.  6 d. 

1842.  Can  you  give  us  what  the  total  would  be  as 
compared  with  the  15s.  bd.  ? — No,  I am  afraid  I have 
not  got  the  barony  cess  at  the  present  time,  but  I 
believe  it  to  be  about  3s.  6s.  in  the  pound,  it  is  very 
high  there. 

1843.  Looking  at  the  seed  rate  which  has  practically 
ceased,  and  the  compensation  to  Carter,  and  the  fall  in 
poor  rate,  it  would  probably  bring  the  poor  rate  down 
about  half,  would  it  not?— No ; a 3s.  6(7.  poor  rate  is 
a low  rate. 

1844.  I thought  you  said  just  now  it  had  fallen  to 
Is.  8 d.1 — Only  in  one  particular  division,  that  was 
the  average  rates;  now  the  rates  in  Belmullet  are  as 
follows : — In  one  division  it  is  3s.,  the  next  division 
2s.  llrf.  (this  is  the  last  estimate  for  1892),  4s.  6(7, 
3s.  6(7.,  3s.  10(7.,  2s.  bd.,  3s.  4(7.,  2s.  1(7.,  2s.  2d., 
4s.  4(7,  5s.,  4s.,  4s.  9(7,  3s.  9(7.,  and  Is.  8(7,  those  are 
the  poor  rates  on  the  different  divisions  in  a prosperous 
year. 

1845.  (Mr.  Sexton .)  Then  you  say  that  the  county 
cess  is  high  in  that  barony  now,  do  you  not  ? — Yes. . 

1846.  How  much  is  it,  it  was  4s.  2(7.,  you  said,  in 
1883,  1 think  ? — Yes,  quite  right ; the  average  for  the 
past  five  years  was  3s.  4\d. 

1847.  Then  there  is  a new  seed  rate  Act  ? — Yes. 

1848.  Is  there  a rate  under  that  in  the  Belmullet 
Union? — They  have  collected  a good  deal  of  that; 
there  is  a 1,0007.  outstanding  now,  I think. 

1849.  What  is  the  rate  in  the  pound  there  for  it 
usually  ? — It  was  not  so  much  a rate  in  the  pound, 
those  who  received  seed  were  rated  for  it  in  accordance 
with  what  they  got. 

1850.  But  they  all  got  something  I suppose?— 
They  all  got  different  amounts. 

1851.  Assume  it  kept  2s.  6c7,  then  you  would 
have  still  as  against  13s.  in  that  year  about  10s.  or 
11s.  without  any  special  compensation  rate,  would  you 
not? — Yes,  but  not  on  the  occupier,  there  would  not 
be  10s.  on  the  occupier  or  anything  like  it. 


1852.  But  all  except  that  poor  rate  would  be  on 

the  occupier? — But  the  occupier  pays  little  or  no  son. 
poor  rate  there.  b Deo.  ism. 

1853.  (Lord  Welby.)  There  would  not  be  more  Ca8~£ 
than  6s.  or  7s.  on  the  occupier,  would  there  ? — That  very  high 
is  what  there  would  be,  taking  the  seed  rate. 

1854.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  It  would  be  more  than  that  if 
there  is  a seed  rate,  and  they  pay  all  the  county 
cess? — 3s.  4(7.  county  cess,  and  seed  rate,  you  say, 
half-a-erown,  but  you  cannot  count  the  Belmullet 
people  as  paying  any  poor  rate,  a few  only  of  them 
pay  that. 

1 855..  500  of  them,  you  say,  pay  the  poor  rate  ? — Yes. 

1856.  (The  O' Conor  Don.)  Is  the  seed  rate  a rate  ? — 

No,  it  is  payment  for  value  received. 

1857.  They  receive  the  potatoes  and  they  pay  the 
price  ? — Yes. 

1858.  (Chairman.)  Will  you  put  in  your  evidence 
the  total  of  that  Union? — Yes,  I have  given  Clifden, 
for  instance  where  the  rates,  so  far  as  the  poor  rates 
are  concerned,  are  probably  higher. 

1859.  (Lord  Welby.)  Is  there  any  seed  rate  being 
paid  now  in  Belmullet  ? — Yes,  they  are  collecting  it 
still. 

1860.  It  is  very  nearly  paid  off,  is  it  not  ? — The 
Unions  that  received  loans  under  the  recent  Seed 
Act  have  paid  back  nearly  all  the  amount  they 
received  of  the  240,4057  advanced.  I think  at  the 
present  moment  there  is,  roughly  speaking,  only  about 
3,0007.  unpaid. 

1861.  (Chairman.)  It  did  not  bear  interest,  I 
think,  did  it  ? — No. 

1862.  (The  O'Conor  Don.)  When  was  it  made  ?— 

In  the  spring  of  1891.  It  has  been  very  well  paid. 

1863.  The  condition  was  that  it  was  not  to  be 
repayable  I think  for  a year  or  two,  was  it  not  ? — 

Two  yearn,  one  instalment  in  August  after  the 
striking  of  the  rate, 'and  the  next  the  year  afterwards. 

1864.  The  previous  loan  was  repayment  by  four 
instalments.  That  was  the  1880  seed  loan,  so  that 
this  loan  has  been  practically  paid  off  within  the  time 
limited  by  the  Act,  has  it  not  ? — Well,  it  ought  to 
have  been  paid  off  in  1892,  and  we  are  getting  near 
1895  now. 

1865.  (Mr.  Wolf.)  Has  the  1880  loan  been  paid  History  of 

off? — I think  there  is  12,0007.  of  that  still  out- 
Standing.  Ireland. 

1866.  (Chairman.)  Now  we  will  pass  to  a little 
history,  and  I shall  be  glad  if  you  will  give  us  the 
history  of  the  introduction  of  the  Poor  Law  system, 
particularly  with  respect  to  its  financial  aspect,  when 
it  was  introduced,  and  what  the  result  has  been  ? — 

There  was  no  poor  rate  at  all  in  Ireland  until  the 
Act  of  1838  was  introduced.  In  the  2nd  of  Anne 
(Cap.  19)  there  was  an  Act  for  erecting  a workhouse 
in  the  city  of  Dublin  for  employing  and  maintaining 
the  poor  thereof,  and  there  was  a rate  of  3(7.  in  the 
pound  in  the  city  of  Dublin  and  the  Liberties  for  that 
purpose.  That  was  the  very  first  one  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor.  Then  there  was  an  Act  of  George  II.  in 
1735  for  establishing  a workhouse  at  Cork  similar  to 
the  one  in  Dublin,  and  the  rate  charged  on  that  was  a 
rate  chai'ged  on  all  coal  and  culm  imported  into  Cork. 

Then  houses  of  industry  were  subsequently  established. 

1867.  Do  you  happen  to  know  who  had  the  control 
of  the  aftairs  of  those  workhouses  ? — Yes,  it  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  Corporation,  both  in  Dublin  and 
in  Cork. 

1868.  (Mr.  Martin.)  Were  not  these  houses  of 
industry  established  more  with  the  view  of  seques- 
trating vagabonds  rather  than  for  relief  of  destitute 
people  ? — Yes,  they  were  rather  for  tramps  and 
mendicants.  Ireland  was  overrun  with  them  at  that 
time  as  there  was  no  poor  law. 

1869.  And  they  seized  them  and  compulsorily 
forced  them  into  these  institutions  ? — Yes, 
they  had  the  power  to  detain  these  people,  and  the 
whole  legislation  at  that  time  was  with  a view  of 
suppressing  mendicancy  and  vagrancy.  Then  there 
was  an  Act  by  which  people  were  entitled  to  beg. 
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jfr.  h enru  1870.  ( Chairman .)  Got  licence  to  beg,  you  mean  ? 

' i.  Robin-  Q0t  licence  to  beg.  They  went  about  with  badges, 

— - and  those  badges  gave  them  the  right  to  beg.  It  was 

5 Dec.  1891.  tjie  ^ct  0f  ji  an(i  12  George  III.,  cap.  30.  This  Act 
History  of  enabled  the  corporations  to  grant  badges  to  the 
TyTtemin  helpless  poor,  and  they  had  a licence  to  beg  within 
Ireland.  certain  limits,  and  that  was  the  only  relief  there 
was  for  that  kind  of  people. 

1871.  (Sir  David  Barbour.)  I suppose  the  object  of 
that  would  be  to  repress  criminal  vagrancy  1— Yes. 
Only  to  allow  the  deserving  poor  to  beg,  and  to 
prevent  anybody  else  from  begging. 

1872.  ( Lord  Wdby.)  Was  that  an  Act  general  in 
Ireland  or  only  applying  to  certain  corporations  ? — I 
think  it  was  of  general  application  throughout  Ireland, 
but  it  was  only  put  into  operation,  I think,  in  about 
fourteen  or  fifteen  cases.  The  corporations  were  to 
be  enabled  to  build  hospitals  to  be  called  houses  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  Grand  Juries  were  to  be 
enabled  to  raise  a certain  sum  of  money  in  each 
county  and  county  of  a city  or  town.  Each  of  these 
enactments  was  more  or  less  in  the  nature  of  a poor 
law,  but  no  regular  provision  was  made  until  1838. 

1873.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  Was  the  Act  of  George  III.  an 
Irish  Act? — It  was. 

1874.  11  and  12  George  III.  would  have  been 
1772.  He  came  to  the  throne  in  1760.  Was  it  an 
Irish  Act? — Yes.  The  next  Act  was  the  45th  of  George 
III.,  which  enabled  the  Grand  Jury  of  each  county 
to  raise  from  the  county  at  large  a sum  to  be  applied, 
in  addition  to  subscriptions  received,  in  providing 
medicine  and  medical  and  surgical  aid  and  advice  to 
poor  people.  Then  the  46th  of  George  III.,  chapter 
95,  enabled  Grand  Juries  of  counties  to  levy  certain 
limited  sums  to.  be  applied  towards  building  houses  of 
industry,  and  an  Act  of  the  following  year  authorized 
a further  limited  sum  to  be  presented  for  fever 
hospitals  whenever  such  had  been  established.  Then 
the  54th  of  George  III.  chapter  112,  and  58th  George 

III. ,  chapter  47,  enabled  Grand  Juries  to  contribute 
out  of  their  rates  towards  these  fever  hospitals  and 
the  cost  of  dispensaries.  Then  the  Act  of  6th  George 

IV. ,  chapter  102,  authorized  rating  for  maintaining 
deserted  children  until  their  admission  to  the  Dublin 
Foundling  Hospital.  That  I think  was  the  last  Act 
before  the  Act  of  1838  was  passed. 

1875.  (Chairman).  Will  you  give  us  some  figures 
showing  the  total  indoor  and  outdoor,  and  the  total 
number  of  poor  in  receipt  of  relief  for  some  periods 
which  you  are  prepared  to  give? — In  1852  and  1853 
the  country  was  first  recovering  from  the  famine,  and 
at  that  time  the  numbers  relieved  in  workhouses 
were  very  high — 369,436.  That  number  went  down 
very  considerably,  until  about  the  year  1862-63,  when 
it  was  raised  to  288,713. 

1876.  It  fell  very  much  between  1852  and  1857, 1 
think,  did  it  not  ? — Yes. 

1877.  What  was  the  cause  of  that? — I think  the 
people  were  better  off  at  that  period — I think  that 
was  the  reason.  The  people  recovered,  and  I think 
wore  in  a better  position  at  that  time. 

1878.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  Than  they  are  in  now  ? — That 
is  just  a question. 

1879.  Because  the  figure  for  this  year  is  much 
higher  than  any  figure  between  1853  and  1883 — for 
thirty  years  ? — Yes. 

1880.  It  is  higher  this  year  than  for  thirty  years 
after  1853  ? — That  is  the  total  number  relieved,  but 
that  does  not  altogether  give  a very  fair  indication 
of  the  pauperism.  You  must  take  the  average  daily 
number.  The  total  number  relieved  in  the  workhouse 
represents  the  total  number  admitted,  as  the  same 
person  might  be  admitted  several  times  in  the  course 
of  a year. 

1881.  That  might  happen  at  both  periods? — Yes; 
but  at  the  same  time  the  only  fair  way  is  to  find  out 
what  the  average  daily  number  in  the  workhouse  is, 
and  the  daily  average  number  from  1882  to  1893 
in  the  workhouses  has  remained  very  much  the 
same. 


1882.  (Chairman.)  Will  you  give  us  the  total  for  Mr.  Henry 

periods  of  five  years  ?• — I think  it  is  better  to  take  the  ‘ son. 
average  daily  number  for  the  reason  I have  stated,  s Dec  1894 
that  it  is  more  reliable.  In  1852-53  the  average  — 
daily  number  in  workhouses  was  129,390.  MooT*0  0t 

1883.  That  was  indoor  relief  ? — Yes,  and  Institutes  relief, 
for  the  Blind.  The  next  period  of  five  years  it 
dropped  to  45,781.  The  next  period  of  five  years  up 

to  1863  it  rose  to  58,301,  but  there  was  a scarcity  in 
1862 — it  was  a very  bad  year.  Then  it  fell  again  the 
next  five  years  to  54,195;  then  up  to  1873  it  was 
47,325  ; up  to  1878  it  was  47,749  : up  to  1883  it  was 
51,097.  1882  was  a bad  year ; there  had  been  a bad 

failure  in  the  potato  crop.  In  1888  it  was  46,105  ; 
and  in  1893  it  was  41,549.  But  the  outdoor  relief 
has  increased  considerably  during  that  period.  The 
average  daily  number  in  receipt  of  outdoor  relief  has 
increased  from  1,265  in  1857-8  to  59,137  in  1892-3. 

In  1853  the  average  daily  number  was  3,022  ; in 
1858  it  was  1,265;  in  1863,  6,263;  in  1868, 14,940;  in 
1873  it  was  27,509  ; in  1878  it  was  33,547  ; in  1883 
it  was  58,835  ; in  1888  it  was  6,506  ; and  in  1893  it 
was  59,137.  Of  course  there  is  not  the  test  of  des- 
titution where  a person  receives  out  door  relief  that 
there  is  in  the  case  where  the  person  goes  into  the 
workhouse. 

1884.  How  would  you  account  in  a few  sentences  grease  of 
for  the  average  number  and  the  percentage  of  relief, 
population  in  receipt  of  indoor  relief  being,  if  anything, 

on  the  decrease,  whereas  the  average  number  and  the 
percentage  in  receipt  of  outdoor  relief  has  increased 
so  enormously  as  it  has  during  those  years  ? Will 
you  put  your  answer  into  two  or  three  sentences  ? — I 
think  that  the  Boards  of  Guardians  have  got  into  the 
way  more  of  giving  outdoor  instead  of  indoor  relief, 
there  is  not  the  same  test  of  destitution  as  to  outdoor  re- 
lief, and,  therefore,  there  is  more  laxity  with  regard  to 
the  administration  of  outdoor  relief  than  there  is  witli 
indoor  relief.  And  I think  when  any  union  starts  a 
system  of  outdoor  in  preference  to  indoor  relief  the 
tendency  of  the  relief  is  to  increase  very  much  ; that 
the  people  get  to  be  dependent  upon  it ; and  if  one 
per  cent,  of  a certain  union  receives  this  outdoor 
relief  the  other  persons  who  think  that  they  are 
equally  entitled  to  it  come  forward  and  claim  relief 
who  never  would,  perhaps,  claim  relief  in  the  work- 
house. 

1885.  I put  to  you  the  very  important  question — 
do  you  think  that  that  is  evidence  of  increased 
distress  in  Ireland  during  those  terms  of  years  ? — As 
to  the  outdoor  relief? 

1886.  Yes  ; the  enormous  increase  of  outdoor 
relief? — I think  that  when  the  standard  of  living  has 
increased  very  much  it  is  much  harder  for  the  older 
class  of  people — persons  who  are  qualified  to  receive 
outdoor  relief — to  get  along  than  it  was  many  years 
or  about  20  years  ago,  when  the  style  of  living  was 
very  cheap  and  the  people  lived  altogether  on 
potatoes. 

1887.  I ask  the  question  more  with  respect  to  the 
steady  increase,  not  only  in  the  few  years,  but  over 
the  whole  series  of  years  in  the  number  on  the 
average  in  receipt  of  outdoor  relief  which  has  risen 
from  -04  to  1;27,  showing  a steady  increase  from  year 
to  year.  What  in  your  mind  does  that  indicate,  only 
the  greater  general  luxury  and  therefore  the  inability 
of  the  old  people  to  keep  pace  with  it,  or  greater 
general  comfort  ? — Yes,  I think  it  indicates  that  to  a 
great  extent, — the  inability  of  the  old  persons  to  keep 
pace  with  the  improved  comfort  of  the  population. 

But  of  course  outdoor  relief  cannot  be  given  to  land- 
holder's in  Ireland  and  to  able-bodied  persons,  so  that 
therefore  it  would  not  indicate  in  the  same  way  that 
there  is  a very  great  increase  in  the  poverty  of  the 
landholders. 

1888.  (Lord  Welby.)  It  would  represeht,  therefore, 
a large  amount  of  comforts  given  to  the  old  people  ? — 

Yes,  I think  so. 

1889.  (Sir  David  Barbour.)  Is  it  not  due  to  greater 
liberality  in  granting  outdoor  relief,  or,  say,  greater. 
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charity;  that  is  the  main  cause,  is  it  not? — Yes,  I 
think  the  Board  of  Guardians  prefer  very  much  of 
recent  years  to  give  outdoor  relief. 

1890.  Do  the  same  authorities  manage  the 
business  now  who  did  so'  in  former  years  ? — Yes. 

1891.  But  they  have  in  the  course  of  time  become 
more  lax,  liberal,  or  charitable? — Yes. 

1892.  ( Lord  Welby.)  The  class  of  people  who  are 
Guardians  now  has  altered  to  some  extent,  has  it  not  1 
Has  not  the  control  passed  into  the  hands  of  smaller 
farmers,  and  have  not  the  gentry  rather  retired  from 
the  duty  of  recent  years? — Yes,  ex-officio  members  do 
hot  attend  as  much  as  they  might. 

1893.  (Chairman.')  Did  they  attend  in  former 
days  ? — I believe  they  did. 

1894.  Were  there  particular  Guardians  who 
specially  concerned  themselves  with  the  questions  of 
outdoor  relief? — I think  you  will  find  that  to  be  so 
now.  I think  there  are  a few  leading  members  on 
Boards  of  Guardians  who,  as  a rule,  take  great  er 
interest  in  it ; but  ever  since  I have  had  any  connec- 
tion with  the  Poor  Laws,  in  1876,  the  ex  officios  have 
not  been  very  regular  in  their  attendance  at  Boards 
of  Guardians. 

1895.  (Mr  Sexton.)  Except  when  an  office  had  to 
filled  ? — Very  likely. 

1896.  (Chairman.)  You  know  in  England  the  ex- 
officio  Guardians  do  attend  particularly  to  this  special 
point  %-  -Yes. 

1897.  (The  O’Conor  Don.)  Is  it  not  the  custom  in 
Ireland  for  the  Guardian  of  the  poor  law  electoral 
division  to  look  after  the  outdoor  relief  in  his  own 
division  ? — He  ought  to,  but  very  often  a Guardian 
may  be  elected  for  a division  which  he  does  not  live  in 
at  all,  and  which  he  may  know  very  little  about ; so 
that  generally  speaking  they  take  the  sense  of  the 
Board  on  the  question,  whether  relief  shall  be  afforded 
to  a particular  case. 

1898.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  I would  suggest  to  you  that 
there  are  two  causes  for  the  growth  of  outdoor  relief 
which  have  not  been  mentioned — one  is  the  extra- 
ordinary emigration  of  the  young  from  Ireland 
leaving  an  undue  proportion  of  old  people  in  the 
community  ; the  other  is  the  extraordinary  number  of 
evictions  within  the  last  ten  years,  and  the  outdoor 
relief  in  consequence  of  them,  and  that  the  people  did 
not  go  into  the  workhouses  ? — You  see  they  can  only 
be  afforded  exceptional  outdoor  relief  for  ta  month  in 
cases  of  eviction. 


1899.  But  when  large  numbers  of  people  are 
evicted  constantly  that  month  will  amount  to  a great 
deal,  will  it  not? — You  may  be  right.  I have  not 
the  figures  of  the  evictions. 

1900.  (The  O’Conor  Don.)  Do  you  admit  that 
there  has  been  an  extraordinary  number  of  evictions  ? — 
Ho ; I do  not  know  anything  about  the  number  of 
evictions. 

1901.  (Mr.  Wolff.)  Emigration  certainly  has  gone 
down  within  the  last  few  years,  has  it  not? — Yes. 

1902.  (Sir  David  Barbour.)  I imagine  that  the 
greater  liberality  on  the  part  of  the  Guardians 
represents,  not  a change  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  the 
Guardians  alone,  but  a general  change  of  local  opinion. 
I presume  the  Guardians  represent  the  local  opinion  ? — 
Yes,  I think  there  is  that  opinion. 

1903.  (Lord  Welby.)  Does  this  greater  liberality  in 
the  way  of  outdoor  relief  form  a policy  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  or  a policy  of  the  Guardians  ? — 
The  Local  Government  Board  are  prohibited  by  law 
from  interfering  in  cases  of  individual  relief. 

1904.  In  the  case  of  a large  extension  of  relief 
would  not  the  Local  Government  Board  interfere  and 
ask  the  reason  of  it? — No;  the  auditor  might  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Guardians  had  been 
increasing  the  relief  very  much,  and  the  Local 
Government  Board  would  then  write  to  the  Guardians, 
and  suggest  the  propriety,  perhaps,  of  taking  these 
people  off  the  relief  lists  at  certain  periods  of  the  year, 
and  revising  their  relief  lists,  and  doing  all  they  can 


so  that  abuses  might  not  creep  in ; but  it  is  only  in  a 
general  way  that  we  can  give  them  advice. 

1905.  (Chairman.)  Does  the  Local  Government 
Board  put  pressure  on  the  Boards  of  Guardians  to 
keep  the  amount  of  their  outdoor  relief  down? — Yes, 
as  much  as  they  possibly  can. 

1906.  Do  they  do  that  by  circular? — By  circular ; 
by  representations  made  by  the  Inspectors  to  the 
Boards  of  Guardians,  and  also  by  the  auditor  who 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  in  any  case  where  he  thinks 
that  the  amount  given  has  been  growing  or  has  been 
excessive  or  extravagant 

1907.  Has  that  been  the  constant  policy  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  ? —Yes,  since  outdoor  relief 
has  been  increasing. 

1908.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  When  would  you  say  it  really 
came  into  operation — not  in  those  years  which  are 
represented  by  very  small  figures — would  you  ? — No, 
it  extends  principally,  I think,  from  about  1872,  say 
after  1870. 

1909.  It  would  be  well,  would  it  not,  to  bear  in 
mind  that  outdoor  relief  has  been  practically  upon  one 
level  ever  since  1882,  with  the  exception  of  the  bad 
year  of  1886  ? — Yes. 

1910.  (Lord  Welby.)  1872  is  a very  favourable 
year,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

1911.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  It  was  only  developing  then? 
—Yes.  . 

1912.  (Sir  David  Barbour.)  The  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  cannot  go  beyond  the  tender  of  advice 
in  such  a matter? — That  is  so;  they  have  no  legal 
power  to  do  more. 

1913.  (Lord  Welby.)  Supposing  that  the  auditor 
reported  very  extravagant  expenditure,  has  the  Local 
Government  Board  any  power  then? — He  would 
probably  surcharge  it  himself. 

1914.  But  that  must  be  expenditure  which  is  prac- 
tically illegal,  must  it  not  ? — Extravagant.  If  they  gave 
a person  a very  much  larger  amount  of  relief  than  was 
necessary  to  maintain  that  person  for  a week — say,  if 
they  gave  him  21.  where  2s.  would  have  been  sufficient 
— then  I think  the  auditor  might  surcharge  the 
difference  between  that  amount  and  what  was  given  in 
an  ordinary  case. 

1915.  (Mr.  Martin.)  As  a matter  of  fact,  do  they 
surcharge  in  those  cases  ? — Yes  ; I have  seen  frequent 
cases  where  outdoor  relief  has  been  surcharged. 

1916.  (The  O’Conor  Don.)  What  are  the  classes 
who  are  entitled  to  outdoor  relief? — A person  must 
be  temporarily  disabled  by  accident  or  illness,  or 
permanently  disabled  by  infirmity,  or  a widow  with 
two  children.  Then,  in  the  event  of  the  workhouse 
being  full,  outdoor  relief  may  be  given  to  able-bodied 
people. 

1917.  And  with  regard  to  those  holding  land? — 
They  are  ineligible. 

1918.  To  what  extent? — A quarter  of  an  acre. 

1919.  Has  there  been  any  alteration  of  the  law  in 
regard  to  that  ? — No,  except  under  the  Relief  of  Dis- 
tress Act  of  1880,  and  under  that  Act  that  limit  was 
relaxed,  and  also  under  Distressed  Union’s  Act  of  1886. 

1920.  Those  were  only  temporarily? — Yes. 

1921.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  You  have  said  that  you  often 
appoint  Vice-Guardians  to  administer  the  affairs  of 
unions ; I should  like  to  ask  you  whether  you  have 
found  that  the  appointment  of  Yice-Guardians  has  ex- 
ercised much  effect  on  the  incidence  of  outdoor  relief  ? 


Increase  of 


1922.  Considerable’? — Considerable. 

1923.  The  central  officials,  as  I may  call  them,  in 
Dublin  take  a more  rigid  view  of  the  necessity  of 
outdoor  relief  than  the  local  men,  do  they  not  ? — Yes, 
I think  they  have.  I think  in  every  case  they  have  been 
much  more  careful  and  have  felt  that  they  have  been 
bound  to  keep  down  the  expense  as  much  as  they 
possibly  could,  and  they  have  reduced  the  outdoor 
relief. 

1924.  Can  you  say  whether  that  has  not  resulted  in 
the  increase  of  indoor  expenditure,  and  that  there  has 
been  no  increase  of  inmates  ? — There  has  been  no  in- 
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crease.  I may  mention  a case  in  one  union,  showing 
that  the  cutting  off  of  outdoor  relief  has  not  so  resulted, 
where  about  400  people  were  cut  off  relief  suddenly 
because  the  treasurer  refused  an  overdraft.  They  were 
cut  off  for  one  month,  and  there  was  no  large  increase 
of  the  number  admitted  to  the  workhouse.  I think  the 
class  of  persons,  widows  with  two  legitimate  children, 
who  get  outdoor  relief,  are  not  people  who  would  go  into 
the  house.  It  is  given  by  the  Guardians  with  a view 
to  a little  comfort. 

1925.  I suppose  there  is  such  a strong  aversion  to 
going  into  the  house  ? — Yes.  • 

1926.  And  that  the  non-entry  of  the  person  is  hot 
an  indication  of  distress  1 — There  is  no  doubt  that  in 
the  case  I mention  when  the  Guardians  struck  off 
the  relief  they  did  not  go  in. 

1927.  (Chairman.)  What  is  the  effect  of  relief  being 
given  1 — It  disfranchises  the  recipient. 

1928.  (Lord  Welby.)  I suppose  the  Vice-Guardians 
are  not  put  in  until  the  union  is  in  a bad  financial 
condition  1 — That  is  so. 

1929.  And  that  economy  is  absolutely  necessary 
apart  from  sentiment  in  the  matter  ? — Yes. 

1930.  (The  O’Conor  Don.)  Are  not  the  individual 
amounts  given  to  the  recipients  of  outdoor  relief  very 
small  as  a rule? — Yes. 

1931.  And  inadequate  to  support  them  of  them- 
selves?— Yes,  they  vary  from  Is.  6 d.  to  2s.  C d.  a week. 

1932.  Is  it  not  even  a shilling  a week  sometimes? 
— Yes  ; I have  seen  that. 

1933.  (Sir  David  Barbour.)  I suppose  people  who 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  supporting  themselves, 
however  poorly,  will  not  go  into  the  unions  if  they 
can  possibly  help  it  ? — No. 

1934.  (Chairman.)  Viewing  the  whole  matter,  can 
you  tell  us  whether  the  Local  Government  Board  have 
any  distinct  views  as  to  the  recent  tendency  of  affairs 
in  Ireland  in  the  matter  of  pauperism,  and  whether  it 
is  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board  an  increasing  amount 
or  a stationary  or  a decreasing  amount,  taking 
Ireland  generally,  or  taking  any  of  the  provinces  ? — 
We  have  always  considered  that  during  the  last  ten 
years  the  ordinary  pauperism  of  the  country  has  not 
decreased ; it  remains  stationary.  The  population 
has  decreased  but  the  ratio  of  pauperism  to  population 
remains  stationary. 

1935.  Is  that  general,  or  can  you  make  exceptions 
for  particular  parts  of  Ireland? — No,  I think  that  is 
the  general  rule. 

1936.  In  Ulster,  for  instance? — I think  it  has 
remained  much  the  same  in  every  case. 

1937.  Taking  the  whole  of  Ireland  and  taking  the 
provinces  separately,  pauperism  has  been  about- 
constant — has  it  ? — Yes ; the  ratio  of  paupers  to  the 
population  has  remained  about  the  same.  It  was  2T9 
in  1882  and  it  is  2T7  now. 

1938.  (Sir  David  Barbour.)  And  that  includes 
persons  in  receipt  of  outdoor  relief? — Everything. 

1939.  (Mr.  Wolff.)  That  is  the  proportion,  is  it? — 
Yes,  the  ratio  of  paupers  to  the  population. 

1940.  (Chairman.)  And  that  opinion  do  you  give 
confidently  ? — Yes. 

1941.  And  is  it  the  opinion  of  your  colleagues? — 
Yes,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Board. 

1942.  Can  the  Board  produce  any  information  from 
their  inspectors’  reports  which  has  a direct  bearing 
upon  the  economic  conditions  in  Ireland,  and  changes 
in  the  standards  of  life  of  the  population  during  repent 
years  ? — I have  been  looking  through  some  of  the 
reports  of  the  inspectors  and  I think  the  period 
during  which  the  march  of  improvement  among  the 
poorer  classes  in  Ireland  was  the  greatest  was  from 
the  famine  years  to  about  1872  or  1873.  1 think, 
judging  from  the  reports  of  the  Commissioners  who 
introduced  the  poor  laws  into  Ireland  and  comparing 
them  with  the  reports  made  by  Arthur  Young  of  his 
visit  to  Ireland,  there  was  very  little  improvement 
between  1750  and  1830.  The  population  had  increased 
enormously  from  2,800,000  in  Arthur  Young’s  time  to 
about  6,000,000  or  8,000,000,  and  the  houses  that  they 


were  living  in  at  the  time  of  the  famine,  reported  upon  Hr.  Henry 
by  these  Commissioners  were  exactly  of  the  same  class  A' 
as  those  described  by  Arthur  Young — mud  cabins  6 DeoTsu* 
with  neither  window  nor  chimney  and  no  furniture,  — 
The  difference  was  that  in  his  time  the  people  always 
had  a sufficiency  of  potatoes  and  milk,  but  at  the  time  oompari- 
of  the  Commissioners’  Report  there  was  a vast  former*1 
growing  and  unemployed  population  who  were  really  times, 
in  a state  of  fearful  misery.  There  were  more  agri- 
cultural labourers  in  Ireland  on  the  introduction  of 
the  poor  law  than  there  were  in  Great  Britain 
according  to  the  reports,  although  I believe  there  were 
only  about  14  million  acres  under  cultivation  in 
Ireland  and  34  million  acres  in  England.  The  cost 
of  living  ArthurYoung  describes  to  have  beenabout  half 
in  Ireland  what  it  was  in  England.  Then  the  popula- 
tion was  decimated  by  cholera  and  fever,  and  starvation 
at  the  time  of  the  famine  ; but  after  that  was  over,  and 
from  that  period  on  to  about  187 2,  as  I have  said  before, 
the  greatest  improvement  has  been  known.  To  begin 
with,  prices  of  agricultural  produce  were  very  high 
about  double  what  they  were  in  the  famine  years. 

The  country  had  been  opened  up,  education  had  made 
its  way,  and  the  people  lived  altogether  upon  the 
produce  of  the  land — upon  potatoes  and  oatmeal — 
and  they  were  a little  better  dressed  perhaps.  Cattle 
commanded  a good  high  price,  labour  cheap,  and 
altogether  the  houses  were  of  a better  class ; the 
mud  hovels  were  swept  away  and  stone  houses  were 
built  there. 

1943.  Are  you  speaking  of  up  to  1872? — Yes,  that 
is  the  time  when  I think  the  greatest  improvement 
was  made.  The  people  lived  well  within  their  means, 
paid  their  debts  to  the  shopkeepers— they  had  very 
few  debts,  comparatively — and  fortunes  were  made 
up  to  1874  by  the  price  of  cattle.  Then  the  price 
of  cattle  began  to  go  down  after  1875.  There  was 
American  competition ; the  failure  of  the  potato  crop 
followed  and  the  people  got  into  debt,  and  then 
occui'red  a period  of  great  depression.  After  that 
period  I think  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  march 
of  improvement  continued  to  the  same  extent.  The 
security  of  tenure  and  reduced  rents,  under  the  Land 
Act  of  1881,  of  course,  has  been  an  immense  advan- 
tage to  them  in  every  way,  but  I doubt  whether  on  the 
whole  they,  are  better  able  now  to  make  both  ends  meet 
than  they  were  in  1875.  Of  course  it  is  a matter  of 
opinion;  some  people  will  tell  you  that  they  are  and 
some  will  tell  you  that  they  are  not ; but  I think  if  you 
take  the  case  of  the  people  who  are  under  157.  valuation, 
my  own  opinion  is  that  there  is  not  very  much  im- 
provement in  their  financial  condition.  I think  their 
standard  of  living  is  higher,  but  the  question  of 
whether  they  are  able  to  make  both  ends  meet  and 
keep  clear  of  debt  I doubt.  Of  course  they  have  the 
reduced  rents,  and  the  cost  of  living  is  very  much 
lower  than  it  was  before.  There  are  more  wage-earners 
in  America,  and  more  money  coming  from  that  source, 
and  a greater  number  of  cattle ; but,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  standard  of  living  has  increased  enormously. 

1944.  (Chairman.)  That  is  in  their  favour,  is  it 
not? — Yes,  they  are  living  better.  But  I am  talking 
now  about  their  ability  to  live  on  the  land  compared 
to  what  it  was. 

1945.  (Sir  David  Barbour.)  But  the  change  in 
the  standard  of  living  ’is  in  itself  an  improvement, 
is  it  not  ?— Yes,  certainly.  The  prices  of  agricultural 
produce  have  gone  down  very  much  ; wool  has  gone 
down  very  much ; the  price  of  corn  has  gone  down 
very  much. 

1946.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  And  of  stock  and  the  produce 
of  stock? — Yes ; it  has  gone  down  compared  with 
1875,  which  was  the  highest  year.  Compared  with  20 
years  ago  all  that  has  gone  down. 

1947.  (Sir  David  Barbour.)  You  are  speaking  of 
farmers  now,  I suppose? — Altogether,  because  they 
are  all  practically  farmers  to  whom  I allude.  For 
instance,  they  don’t  live  on  potatoes  now  as  they  used 
to.  Their  potatoes  form,  perhaps,  one  meal  a day 
and  part  of  a second  for  part  of  the  year ; but  20 
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years  ago  they  lived  on  them  almost  altogether.  They 
now  use  tea,  bread,  and  they  spend  a great  deal 
more  on  dress  and  tobacco  than  they  did ; so  that  I 
think  if  a farmer  came  to  balance  up  at  the  end  of  his 
year  (which  I do  not  suppose  he  does)  he  would  find 
he  is  no  better  off,  but  has  as  great  difficulty  to  live  in 
his  present  style  as  he  had  then. 

1948.  Then  your  view  is  that  he  is  decidedly  better 
off?— His  condition  is  much  more  bettered — more 
civilised. 

1949.  {Chairman.)  But  his  balance  is  smaller? — 
His  balance  is  smaller. 

1950.  {Sir  David  Barbour.)  Is  it  not  the  habit  of 
all  people  to  live  up  to  their  incomes?— I am 
inclined  to  think  that  this  man  has  rather  gone 
beyond  it.  In  a way  they  are  better — they  are  better 
up  in  all  the  controversies  of  the  day  and  better 
educated,  but  somehow  I do  not  think  the  condition 
of  their  houses  and  surroundings  has  improved  ; 
vou  see  the  same  miserable  out-at- elbow  style  of  agri- 
culture— tho  men  going  to  England,  the  women  and 
children  doing  a very  little  draining  and  fencing  in 
the  winter  months,  the  cattle  in  the  houses,  the 
manure  heaps  before  the  door  in  just  the  same  way  ; 

I think,  in  proportion  to  their  incomes,  the  class  I 
refer  to  pay  more  in  the  way  of  indirect  taxation  than 
almost  any  other  class  of  the  community. 

1951.  {Chairman.)  But  what  we  wanted  specially 
was  your  view  of  the  condition  of  the  people  as  to 
comfort ; that  is  considerably  higher  than  it  was,  is  it 
not  ?— Undoubtedly  the  people,  so  far  as  their  style  of 
living  goes,  are  in  every  way  more  civilised  and  more 
comfortable. 

1952.  Their  dress  is  decidedly  better,  is  it  not?— I 
do  not  know  whether  you  would  call  it  better,  but  it 
is  more  expensive.  For  the  old  picturesque  cloak  which 
was  handed  down  from  mother  to  daughter  they  have 
substituted  shoddy  garments  which  do  not  last  quite 
so  long. 

1953.  But  where  they  specially  have  not  made 
any  laying  by  for  a rainy  day,  you  think  they 
are  worse  off? — Yes,  I think  they  are  less  able  to 
resist  a bad  year  than  they  were  in  those  days  ; I 
think  that  is  shown  by  this,  that  between  the  famine 
years  and  1879  the  poor  law  was  always  able  to 
meet  the  exigencies  of  distress,  but  since  1879  there 
have  been  five  or  six  Relief  of  Distress  Acts.  I think 
the  people  who  have  made  the  most  are  the  people 
who  are  above  that  class,  say  from  12 1.  to  15 1.  valu- 
ation upwards.  I think  in  every  way  those  people 
have  improved;  they  have  done  more  in  the  way  of 
building,  and  their  whole  surroundings  have  improved 
in  every  way.  I think  the  younger  generation  are 
not  sticking  to  the  land  there,  they  are  placed  in 
various  professions,  going  into  trades,  shops,  and  so  on. 

1954.  Then  would  you  say  at  the  top  of  the  scale 
people  are  not  as  well  off  as  they  used  to  be  ? — At  the 
top  of  the  scale  I think  they  are  improving  more  than 
the  others,  that  is  speaking  of  farmers.  Again  these 
violent  oscillations  in  the  prices  of  cattle  are  very  hurt- 
ful to  the  small  people.  Cattle  farming  seems  to  be 
more  a gambling  transaction  now  than  a safe  invest- 
ment. The  larger  men  are  able  to  turn  over  their  cattle 
more  often  and  are  better  able  in  the  buying  and 
selling  of  them  to  make  a profit  than  the  small  people 
are.  The  peoplo  whose  condition  is  most  improved 
during  the  recent  years,  and  who  benefit  most  by 
the  low  prices  of  provisions,  are  the  labourers.  The 
wa^es  of  labourers  are  considerably  higher  than  they 
were  twenty  years  ago  ; they  can  buy  provisions 
at  a far  less  price  than  before,  and  under  the 
operation  of  the  Labourers  Acts  their  condition  has 
been  materially  improved,  although  of  course  a good 
deal  remains  to  be  done. 

1955.  {Chairman.)  Then  the  higher  class  of  farmers 
and  those  corresponding  with  them  in  other  matters 
are  better  off  than  they  were  ; the  small  farmer  lives 
better,  but  saves  no  more,  is  that  so  ? — Yes. 

1956.  And  the  labourer  as  a rule  is  better 
off? — Yes,  he  gets  higher  wages  and  pays  less. 


1957.  {Mr.  Wolff.)  When  you  talk  about  the  higher  Mr.Scm-:r 

class  of  farmers,  what  is  the  average  at  which  you  ' so£/"~ 
would  begin  ? — It  is  very  hard  to  take  an  exact  line,  5De— (J| 
but  I take  them  from  15?.  down  and  15?.  up.  — 

1958.  Of  course  15?.  is  not  a very  large  amount,  is  eon°dit“ns 

it?— No,  but  there  are  comfortable  men  paying  oompari- ’ 
that.  former 

1959.  {Mr.  Sexton.)  Would  that  be  the  rental  for  tlmes- 
about  30  acres  ? — It  varies. 

1960.  As  an  average? — Yes,  I think  it  would  be 
from  that  upwards. 

Adjourned  for  a short  time. 

1961.  {Chairman.)  There  is  one  further  question  I 
was  going  to  ask  you,  and  that  is  this — It  is,  1 think, 
important  that  we  should  have  some  information  as  to 
what  the  budget,  if  I may  use  the  expression,  of  a poor 
family  living  in  a pauper  or  low-quarter  house  is — 
what  they  may  be  expected  to  receive,  and  what  they 
may  be  expected  to  spend  in  the  year.  Can  you  give 
us  good  information  on  that  pd.int  1 — Yes  ; I think  I 
can  get  that  for  you  through  the  relieving  officers. 

1962.  In  different  parts  of  Ireland  ? — J ust  so. 

1963.  {Mr.  Sexton .)  I think  the  family  budget  of 
an  ordinary  agricultural  labourer  in  Ireland,  and  of 
an  ordinary  small  farmer,  without  any  special  relation 
to  the  congested  district  question,  would  be  better  ? 

— Quite  so. 

1964.  {Chairman.)  We  have  a congested  district 
budget,  I think  ? — Then  you  don’t  want  that. 

1965.  No;  we  want  it  for  the  average  country 
districts  in  different  parts  of  Ireland  ? — Just  so  ; the 
labourer  and  the  small  farmer  of  under  4?.  and  over. 

1966.  It  is  especially  the  4?.  and  under  that  we 

care  about,  but  you  may  make  it  as  broad  as  you 
please  ?— 3 ust  so.  From  each  of  the  four  provinces  ? 

1967.  {Mr.  Sexton.)  In  whatever  form  the  evidence 
would  be  of  most  general  application  to  the  population 
at  large  ? — Quite  so. 

1968.  {Lord  Welby.) — Youhavegivenus  some  figures  Poor  Reiier 
on  the  subject  of  the  poor  relief  since  1852  ; can  you  be£ore  185i- 
tell  us  anything  before  that  date  as  to  the  extent  to 

which  indoor  relief  was  given,  and  whether  it  was  very 
largely  given  between  1838,  say,  and  the  famine? — 

It  was  very  largely  given.  There  was  a failure  of  the 
potato  crop  in  1844-45,  and,  I think,  1846  was  the 
great  failure.  In  1847  there  was  distress  in  some 
parts  of  Ireland,  and  also  in  1848  and  1849.  In  all 
those  years  you  may  say  that  the  workhouses  were  full 
to  overflowing. 

1969.  I want  to  obtain,  if  possible,  some  information 
as  to  a period  before  the  famine  ; we  know  that  the 
famine  was  a most  exceptional  period,  but  take  1842 
or  1843? — The  workhouses  were  not  completed  at  that 
time;  the  Irish  Poor  Law  were  hardly  in  full  swing, 

I think,  before  distress  was  upon  the  people. 

1970.  Then  during  that  time  you  had  a very  large 
population  struggling  for  means  of  subsistence,  and 
how  were  their  wants  met? — Their  wants  were  not 
met.  According  to  the  reports  of  the  Commissioners 
they  were  undergoing  an  amount  of  suffering  which  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  describe.  The  practice  of  sub- 
division had  gone  on  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
holdings  were  reduced  to  the  smallest  modicum  on 
which  it  was  possible  for  a human  being  to  gain  sub- 
sistence. There  was  no  form  of  relief  open  or 
accessible  to  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  if  they  had 
not  their  potato  patch  the  people  found  their  way  into 
the  towns  and  there  was  a great  deal  of  misery  ; it 
was  really  a case  then  of  having  some  land  or  employ- 
ment or  starving. 

1971.  There  are  no  means  of  instituting  what  I 
may  call  a fair  comparison  of  the  action  of  the  poor 
relief  for  a time  before  the  famine  and  subsequent 
years  ? — No,  there  are  not. 

1972.  I did  not  quite  catch  you,  but  you  said,  I 
think,  that  the  holder  of  a quarter-of-an  acre  is  not 
entitled  to  outdoor  relief? — He  cannot  be  afforded 
outdoor  relief  by  the  Board  of  Guardians,  but  in  the 
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3lr.  Benru  case  of  sudden  or  urgent  necessity  before  liis  case  has 
A.  Min-  keen  rep0rted  to  the  Board  by  a relieving  officer,  the 
. — - relieving  officer  may  afford  him  relief  for  a week. 

5 Dee.  1891.  7973.  (Mr.  Martin .)  For  any  less  a quantity  than 

Poor  relief  a quarter-of-an-acre  is  he  entitled  1— The  relieving 
tefore  - o^cer  j^g}^  afford  relief  to  anybody  in  case  of  sudden 
emergency,  until  his  case  is  brought  before  the  Board 
of  Guardians. 

1974.  (The  O'Conor  Don.)  Might  he  afford  him 
relief  in  money1! — In  kind. 

1975.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  The  quarter-of-an-acre  clause 
would  exclude  a good  many  from  relief  would  it  not  1 
.-Yes,  it  would  exclude  labourers. 

t 1976.  (Lord  Welby.)  You  have  given  us  instances 
SdeCon-  of  very  high  rates  drawn,  I think,  almost  completely 
fSstricts.  from  tte  west  and  congested  districts.  Can  you  give 
us  what  I may  call  some  average  and  typical  instances 
of  the  incidence  of  rates  in  parts  outside  of  congested 
districts? — I think  if  you  take  good  and  bad  together 
throughout  the  other  parts  of  the  country,  you  might 
say  that  the  average  rate  was  from  about  Is.  3 d.  to 
Is.  9d. 

1977.  Poor  rate  ? — Y es. 

1978.  What  would  it  come  to  including  all  rates,  do 
you  suppose? — The  average  of  county  cess  for  the 
whole  of  Ireland  you  may  put  down  at  Is.  9 d. 

1979.  Then,  if  that  is  the  case,  the  average  rating 
outside  the  congested  districts  probably  would  not 
amount  to  above  4s.  in  the  pound  ? — No,  it  would 
not. 

1980.  Of  which  some  part  or  parts  of  the  poor 
rate,  at  any  rate,  would  fall  on  the  landowner? — 
Yes. 

1981.  Therefore  if  we  go  outside  congested  districts, 
may  I take  it  as  your  opinion  that  the  rating  is  not 
very  heavy  on  the  occupier  ? — There  are  no  difficulties 
experienced  outside  the  congested  districts  in  levying 
rates — at  least  we  have  never  found  any  difficulty. 

1982.  I would  go  one  step  further  and  ask  you 
whether  in  your  experience  you  consider  the  average 
to  be  a high  rating,  putting  the  congested  districts 
aside? — Outside  of  towns  I do  not  think  it  is 
oppressive  at  all. 

1983.  When  you  give  that  average  of  Is.  3d.  to 
Is.  9d.  and  so  on  for  poor  rate,  and  Is.  9 d.  for  county 
cess,  does  that  include  towns  ? — No,  only  poor  rate 
and  county  cess.  I am  not  quite  sure  whether 
the  poor  rate  is  very  accurate,  but  I am  quite  sure 
that  the  average  of  Is.  9<f.  is  fair  for  the  county  cess. 

1984.  Those  figures  apply  to  rural  districts  and  not 
to  towns  ? — Quite  so  ; the  towns  of  course  are  rated 
very  much  higher. 

1985.  I observe  that  in  giving  some  of  these  very 
highly  rated  districts,  Belmullet,  for  instance,  you 
gave  us  ninepence  as  the  rate  for  water,  but  that 
is  a rate  for  value  received,  and  therefore  stands  on 
rather  a different  footing  from  the  other  rates,  does  it 
not  ? — They  all  have  to  contribute  towards  it ; whether 
they  receive  any  value  from  it  or  not  they  all  have 
to  pay  the  rate.  A contributory  district  might 
take  in,  say  the  area  of  an  electoral  division,  and  the 
rate  might  be  paid  by  some  persons  who  really  very 
seldom  used  the  water.  But  the  area  over  which  the 
cost  of  this  is  assessed  is  as  far  as  possible  the  area  in 
which  the  people  who  benefit  by  it  live. 

1986.  In  the  average  districts  of  Ireland  outside 
the  congested  districts,  I suppose  there  are  not  very 
many  exceptional  rates,  are  there  ? For  instance,  in 
those  districts  do  the  light  railways’  contributions 
fall  heavy? — No.  I think  you  may  say  east,  of  a 
line  drawn  from  Lough  Swilly  to  Cape  Clear,  that 
the  light  railways  do  not  bring  up  the  cess  there  very 
much.  But  of  course  in  every  poor  law  union  if  the 
average  rate  is  a shilling,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  there 
are  some  particular  electoral  divisions  comprising  a 
large  number  of  people  in  which  the  rate  must 
necessarily,  be  considerably  higher  than  the  average 
union  rate. 

1987.  But  in  judging  from  the  local  taxation,  or 
what  I may  call  the  taxable  capacity  of  Ireland,  you 


would  really  have  to  divide  Ireland  into  two  parts.  Hr.  Hcniv 
You  could  not  judge  the  country  east  of  the  line  son. 
which  marks  the  congested  districts  and  the  country  5 Dec  1831 
west  of  it  by  the  same  standard,  could  you? — No,  I Hol~ _ Q[ 
think  not.  I think  the  east  and  the  west  are  two  poorer 
different  countries. 

1988.  I was  rather  struck  by  your  statement  as 
between  1871  and  the  present  time.  If  I understood 
you  rightly,  you  did  not  thiuk  there  had  been  a very 
great  improvement  in  the  housing  of  the  poorer 
classes  in  Ireland.  Let  me  state  what  I understood 
you  to  say : that  between  1852  and  1871  there  had 
been  a great  improvement,  but  you  thought  that  it 
had  been  rather  stationary  since  then  ? — Yes,  I say 
they  have  not  continued  to  improve  at  the  same  rate 
as  they  did  between  those  years.  I went  further  and 
said,  I think,  that  in  the  poorer  districts  there  is  very 
little  improvement  in  the  houses  and  surroundings  in 
the  last  twenty  years. 

1989.  That  is  the  point  1 want  to  learn  from  you, 
because  in  this  most  valuable  collection  of  statistics 
of  Dr.  Grimshaw’s  there  is  a comparison  which  is 
a more  or  less  rough  one,  of  the  different  classes  of 
houses,  namely,  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth? — 

Yes. 

1990.  Of  course  we  have  to  bear  in  mind  that 
emigration  has  been  going  on,  and  probably  that  most 
of  the  emigrants  have  been  from  the  lowest  classes,  but 
these  figures  appear  very  striking.  In  the  fourth 
class,  which  I suppose  is  the  class  everybody  would 
wish  to  see  disappear,  from  1871  to  1891  the 
number  has  fallen  from  156,000  to  20,000? — I 
think  you  must  take  into  consideration  the  class 
which  I am  not  referring  to,  the  labouring  class.  I 
think  the  labourers’  insanitary  dwellings  have  been 
levelled  and  in  place  of  them  there  are  houses  of  much 
higher  class  than  the  class  you  refer  to  now.  I think 
in  regard  to  the  agricultural  tenants,  although  they 
have  built  out-houses  and  offices  and  done  a good  deal 
in  that  way  so  far  as  the  cleanliness  and  surroundings 
of  their  own  particular  houses  are  concerned,  I cannot 
see  very  much  improvement. 

1991.  That  is  what  I want  to  come  to,  but  I will 
finish  with  this  fourth  class.  You  see  if  the  im- 
provement off  the  face  of  the  land  of  this  fourth  class 
were  to  go  on  at  the  rate  at  which  it  went  between 
1881  and  1891  they  would  practically  disappear  by 
the  time  the  next  census  was  taken  ? — Is  that  so  ? 

1992.  They  diminished  from  1871  to  1881,  from 

156.000  to  40,000;  and  from  1881  to  1891,  from 

40.000  to  20,000 ; and  going  on  at  that  rate  they 
would  of  course  disappear  in  1901.  I am  only 
marking  that  as  applying  to  the  class  you  have  not 
got  in  your  mind,  namely,  the  labouring  class.  At 
all  events  it  indicates  a considerable  improvement 
with  regard  to  that  class.  Then  with  regard  to  the 
third  class,  always  bearing  in  mind  that  there  has 
been  a diminution  of  population,  I note  that  the 
third  class  houses  in  1871  were  363,000,  and  in 
1891  they  were  312,000.  Therefore  you  see  that 
the  third-class,  which  is  a rather  inferior  class  of 
house,  has  diminished,  though  probably  not  more 
than  compared  with  the  decrease  of  population. 

But  when  you  come  to  the  higher  classes,  in  1871, 
the  second-class  house,  which  I suppose  to  be  a fair 
house,  has  risen  from  381,000  to  466,000;  that  is 
between  1871  and  1891  ?— That  is  my  experience. 

1993.  Is  not  that  a proof  of  considerable  amend- 
ment in  the  housing  of  the  farmer  class  ? —I  think  I 
said  that  I considered  the  better  class  of  farmers  had 
improved  in  every  way  with  regard  to  houses  and 
everything  ; I am  quite  of  that  opinion. 

1994.  Then  your  criticism,  as  I take  it,  would 
rather  fall  on  the  third  class,  which  is  represented  by 

363.000  in  1871,  and  by  312,000  in  1891?— I am  not 
quite  sure  what  the  meaning  of  the  different  classes  is, 
but  no  doubt  it  would  be  that.  No  doubt  it  would  be 
a third-class  house  if  you  take  a labourer’s  cabin  to  be 
a fourth-class  house. 
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1995.  {Mr.  Sexton .)  I understand  that  anything 
excepting  the  old  mud  cabins  without  a window  or  a 
chimney  is  a third-class  house! — That  may  be  so,  I 
am  not  clear  about  it. 

1996.  ( Lord  Welby.)  I will  read  Dr.  Grimshaw’s 
words  upon  it : — “ This  system  of  classification  was 
devised  by  Sir  Thomas  Larcom,  who  divided  all  houses 
into  four  classes  ; the  fourth  class  includes  all  single- 
room houses,  constituted  of  mud  or  perishable 
material.  ” That  would  rather  meet  the  case  of  the 
labouring  class  of  which  you  spoke  ! — Yes. 

1997.  And  that  I think  we  may  take  as  really  dis- 
appearing from  these  figures,  may  we  not  ! — They  are 
much  better  now. 

1998.  “The  third  a better  class  with  from  two  to 
four  rooms  and  windows.  The  second  ” (which  is  the 
one  to  which  I call  your  attention  as  showing  such  a 
large  improvement)  “ a gdod  farmhouse  in  the  country 
or  a small  townhouse  having  five  to  seven  rooms  and 
windows  ! — I think  the  Registrar-General’s  statistics 
bear  out  what  my  evidence  was  ; that  the  third-class 
had  not  improved  very  much,  and  that  the  mud  cabins 
have  disappeared.  The  better  classfarmer,  whatis  called 
the  second  class,  are  certainly  improving  very  much. 

1999.  Therefore,  we  get  to  an  agreement  on  the 
point,  and  taking  this  table  of  the  division  of  houses, 
we  know  the  point  to  which  your  criticism  goes! — I 
think  so. 

2000.  Some  allusion  was  made  I think  to  the  fact 
of  evictions  as  accounting  possibly  for  the  large 
increase  of  poor  rates  since  1872 ; has  the  number  of 
evictions  been  very  large  of  late  years  ! — I have  not 
the  statistics  of  them. 

2001.  I mean  if  the  evictions  of  late  years  have  not 
been  very  numerous  it  would  scarcely  account  in  a 
great  degree  for  the  large  mounting  up  of  the  outdoor 
relief ; would  it  ! — Just  so. 

2002.  I did  not  gather  that  you  laid  very  much 
stress  on  that  argument,  because  I inferred  that  you 
thought  the  increase  really  was  a consequence  of  the 
increased  comfort  of  living,  and  the  general  sentiment 
of  the  people  who  administered  the  poor  law  that  the 
elderly  people  were  entitled  to  greater  comfort! — 
That  was  one  of  my  reasons  or  ideas  for  that  increase. 

2003.  ( The  O' Conor  Don.)  With  regard  to  that  last 
question  asked,  is  it  not  the  custom  of  the  Board  of 
Guardians  to  give  special  relief  in  the  case  of  evictions, 
for  a certain  time  after  the  eviction ! — One  month 
from  the  date  of  the  eviction. 

2004.  Is  not  the  question  then  of  the  number  of 
evictions  brought  under  the  notice  of  your  Board,  in 
consequence  of  these  special  grants  for  that  purpose ! — 
No  ; it  is  not  given  under  our  Board  at  all,  except  in 
the  bulk.  Remember,  there  is  no  distinction  made 
in  the  numbers  on  outdoor  relief  or  the  particular 
Act  under  which  the  relief  is  afforded.  Each  case 
would  come  under  the  notice  of  the  auditor,  and  if 
there  was  anything  to  which  our  attention  should  be 
called  he  would  do  it. 

2005.  Would  it  not  be  in  the  power  of  your  auditors 
to  find  out  whether  these  sums  had  been  very  largely 
granted  of  late  years! — Every  single  case  of  relief 
comes  under  the  notice  of  the  auditor. 

2006.  Special  grants  in  evicted  cases  have  not  been 
brought  before  your  Board  as  particularly  arising  in 


Houses  ot  2007.  With  regard  to  the  houses,  I understood  you 
the  poor.  to  answer  Lord  Welby  that  the  mud  cabins  were 
chiefly  inhabited  by  labourers  ! — I am  very  sorry  to 
say  there  are  a great  number  of  them  inhabited  by 
labourers  still. 

2008.  But  are  they  not  also  very  often  to  be  found 
on  the  holdings  of  small  occupiers  of  land  1 — In  what 
part  of  the  country ! 

2009.  In  the  poorer  districts  1 — They  are  nearly  all 
stone  there. 

2010.  In  the  poorer  districts! — You  may  see  a 
few  here  and  there,  but  they  are  exceptions.  A mud 
cabin  without  a window  or  chimney  is  entirely  an 
exception  in  these  days. 


2011.  Do  you  think  that  the  houses  of  the  smaller  n2'rou'> 

occupiers  of  land  have  really  not  improved  of  late  ' son. 
years! — I think  that  as  a rule  they  live  in  exactly  5 Dec~i894. 
the  same  class  of  houses  as  they  did  in  1874.  — 

2012.  But  you  admit  they  have  built  out-offices,  Uic'poorf 
I understand! — In  that  way  I see  an  improvement. 

I say  they  are  doing  something  in  the  way  of  building 
barns,  and  so  on. 

2013.  Before  the  out-offices  were  built  the  cattle 
and  pigs  had  to  be  in  the  house  with  the  family  1 — 

But  they  are  still. 

2014.  Where  the  out-offices  are  built,  do  they  not 
keep  them  in  the  out-offices  1 — They  do,  but  the  out- 
offices  are  very  often  a shed  for  a cart.  I include 
everything  in  “ out-offices.”  Of  course  if  they  have 
accommodation  for  cattle  the  better  class  men  will 
keep  them  in  these  out-offices ; but  I say  the  practice 
still  prevails  of  keeping  the  cattle  in  the  houses. 

2015.  Do  you  think  that  that  practice  has  dim- 
inished at  all  1 — I think  it  has  to  a certain  extent. 

2016.  {Lord  Welby.)  The  advance  of  education 
itself  would  tend  to  diminish  the  practice,  would  it  not? 

—Yes. 

2017.  {The  O'Connor  Don.)  In  the  first  part  of 
your  evidence  you  alluded  to  the  probability  of  the 
poor  rates  increasing,  or  a tendency  in  the  poor  rates 
to  increase  1—  -Yes. 

2018.  And  I think  you  mentioned  that  the  poor  Purposes 
rates  were  now  burdened  with  taxes  for  a great 
number  of  purposes  quite  distinct  from  the  relief  of  Relief, 
the  poor! — Yes. 

2019.  Will  you  give  us  an  idea  of  the  proportion  of 
the  poor  rate  which  is  payable  for  what  I will  call 
real  and  essential  poor  relief,  and  for  these  extraneous 
subjects  1 — When  the  poor  law  unions  were  laid  out 
for  the  first  time,  I notice  that  the  Commissioners  on 
the  Boundary  Commission  referring  to  what  the 
probable  cost  of  administration  of  relief  would  be, 
said  that  they  thought  about  sixpence 1 in  the  pound 
ought  to  be  the  cost. 

2020.  That  was  only  an  estimate,  I suppose! — 

Yes ; as  a matter  of  fact  so  many  extra  things  have 
been  put  upon  it  that  there  are  very  few  unions  where 
sixpence  is  the  average.  Do  you  want  the  amount  of 
the  total  poor  relief  expenditure  1 

2021.  I want  the  proportion  of  the  total  poor 
law  expenditure  that  might  be  properly  called  expendi- 
ture for  relief'of  the  poor! — Out  of  a total  expenditure 
of  1,397,032?.  the  amount  which  was  for  poor  relief 
expenditure  simply  was  857,910?. 

2022.  Then  about  a third  would  be  for  purposes  not 
peculiarly  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  1 — Yes. 

2023.  And  it  is  upon  that  class  of  expenditure  that 
you  are  looking  forward  to  increase,  is  it  ? — Yes,  by 
other  Acts  of  Parliament  placing  other  charges  on  the 
poor  law I mean  to  say  the  tendency  is  when  there 
is  any  remedial  legislation,  if  any  local  authority  has 
to  bear  the  costs,  that  it  should  go  on  the  poor  rates. 

That  has  been  the  practice,  and,  I think,  we  must 
look  more  or  less  to  a continuance  of  that,  because 
Boards  of  Guardians  are  more  easily  dealt  with  than 
Grand  Juries. 

2024.  I think  you  also  said  that  one  of  the  causes  Increased 

of  expense  was  that  the  number  of  officers  in  work-  “ork 
houses  have  increased  1 — Yes,  they  have  increased.  houses. 

2025.  What  is  the  reason  for  that  increase! — I do 
not  know  about  the  number  of  officers  having  increased, 
but  the  amount  paid  to  them  has  increased.  Prices  of 
living  have  rather  gone  up,  and  they  have  received 
increased  salaries.  Then,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is 
a much  better  class  of  nursing  and  supervision  for  the 
sick  than  there  was  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  and 
Boards  of  Guardians  are  more  ready  to  appoint  ward- 
masters,  and  to  have  a better  system  of  supervision 
over  the  workhouses  than  in  those  days,  and  I attribute 
it  to  that. 

2026.  Have  not  the  number  of  workhouses 
diminished! — Yes,  by  a few. 

2027.  How  many  have  been  abolished  1 — Four 
unions  have  been  amalgamated. 
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3fr.  Henry  2028.  (Lord  Welby.')  Have  not  you  rather  an 
.1,  Robin-  eXpensive  system  of  superannuation  for  your  poor  law 
— officers  ? — I do  not  think  so.  It  is  not  very  much 

5 Dec.  1884.  more  expensive  than  the  scale  laid  down  by  you  for 
Increased  ^he  Civil  Service. 

work-  2029.  I have  a recollection  that  we  at  the  Treasury 

booses.  thought  it  a somewhat  extravagant  scale;  that  we 

thought  it  in  excess  of  the  Civil  Service  scale,  which 
we  think  a very  liberal  scale  ? — You  intimated  that 
to  us,  and  in  making  orders  for  superannuation  for 
Union  Officers  we  have  endeavoured,  so  far  as 
possible,  since  that  date  to  confine  it  to  the  scale 
which  was  laid  down  by  the  Treasury. 

Mode  of  2030.  (The  O' Conor  Don.)  You  have  informed  the 
assesment.  Commission  about  the  mode  in  which  the  taxation  of 
the  unions  is  divided  between  electoral  division  and 
the  union  charges  ; is  it  not  the  case  that  if  the  charge 
upon  the  electoral  division  amounts  to  a certain  sum 
the  excess  becomes  a union  charge  1 — Only  for  indoor 
relief. 

2031.  That  is  not  extended  to  the  outdoor  relief  1 — 
Ho. 

2032.  When  was  that  Act  passed? — In  1876. 

2033.  Have  there  been  many  cases  in  which  it  has 
been  put  into  operation  ? — Yes. 

2034.  What  is  the  amount  to  which  the  rate  must 
rise  in  an  electoral  division  in  order  to  get  thq  excess 
transferred  to  the  union  at  large  ? — If  the  rate  of  any 
particular  electoral  division  for  in-maintenance  exceeds 
the  average  rate  over  the  whole  union  for  in-main- 
tenance plus  half  the  average  rate,  the  balance  goes 
over  the  union  at  large. 

Contagious  2035.  Will  you  explain  to  the  Commission  how  the 
(Animals)  expense  for  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act  is 
Act  arranged  ? — It  is  a general  rate  all  over  Ireland. 

2036.  At  a given  rate  per  pound? — Yes,  usually  a 
farthing  in  the  pound  on  the  valuation. 

2037.  How  is  that  apportioned  between  the  unions 
afterwards? — That  is  done  by  the  Veterinary  Depart- 
ment of  the  Privy  Council,  who  administer  the  Act, 
but  I do  not  know  what  their  procedure  is. 

2038.  You  do  not  know  how  they  administer  it? 
— No,  we  have  nothing  to  say  to  the  veterinary 
work. 

2039.  It  is  given  in  aid  of  a union  where  any 
contagious  disease  breaks  out,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

2040.  Is  there  an  unlimited  amount  given  in  any 
union ; is  there  no  limit  to  the  '.amount  given  to  any 
particular  union  out  of  this  national  rate  ? — I am  not 
quite  sure,  but  I think  if  the  necessities  of  the  case 
involve  a larger  amount  being  paid  to  a union  than 
was  contributed  by  that  union,  they  would  do  it  if 
necessary.  I am  not  quite  sure  about  it,  but  that  is 
my  impression. 

2041.  Your  impression  is  that  there  is  a connection 
between  the  amount  subscribed  by  the  union  to  this 
national  rate  and  the  amount  it  gets  ? — No,  that  there 
is  not.  My  impression  is  that  it  deals  altogether  with 
the  necessities  of  a particular  case  without  reference 
to  the  union  in  which  the  expense  occurs. 

2042.  Is  this  rate  an  annual  one  ? — Practically  so. 

2043.  What  is  the  amount? — It  varies.  It  was 
14,0007.  on  the  last  occasion. 

2044.  I do  not  mean  the  total  amount  but  the 
poundage  ? — It  must  not  exceed  one-halfpenny  in  the 
pound  in  any  one  year. 

Locilloans.  2045.  Turning  to  another  subject,  with  regard  to 
the  loans  that  have  been  advanced  to  these  different 
public  bodies,  can  you  put  in  a return  showing  the 
amount  that  has  been  lost  to  the  Treasury  by  these 
loans,  if  any  ? — I think  that  the  Treasury  have  lost 
very  little  through  loans  advanced  on  the  recommend- 
ation of  the  Local  Government  Board,  but  I am  afraid 
that  we  could  not  put  in  that ; it  would  have  to  be 
the  Board  of  Works  who  would  afford  that  information. 
I have  told  you  that  the  amount  which  up  to  the 
present  has  not  been  recovered  out  of  800,0007. 
advanced  for  seed  is  12,0007.,  but  some  of  this  will  be 
recovered,  and  it  is  still  in  course  of  collection. 

,2046.  Do  all  the  loans. advanced  to  public  bodies  to 


which  you  have  referred  come  under  your  board  for 
audit  ? — Yes,  except  those  to  harbour  authorities. 

2047.  And  it  was  to  those  loans  alone  to  which  you 
referred  in  your  evidence,  I suppose? — Yes. 

2048.  You  did  not  refer  to  loans  given  for  drainage 
purposes? — Arterial  drainage? 

2049.  Yes  ? — No. 

2050.  And  to  advances  made  to  landlords  or  tenants  ? 
— No,  we  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it ; it  is 
all  done  through  the  Board  of  Works. 

2051.  So  (hat  the  loans  of  which  you  have  spoken 
to-day  are  simply  loans  which  your  Board  audit3  ? — 
Exactly. 

2052.  Youhave'spokenof  the  cases’in  the  distressed 
unions  where  it  has  been  almost  impossible  to  levy  the 
rates,  and  you  have  also  stated  that  the  payers  of  those 
rates  were  the  landowners  and  not  the  tenants  ? — Yes. 

2053.  Was  it  not  the  fact  usually  in  those  cases 
that  the  landlords  had  not  received  their  rents  ? You 
stated  that  the  landlords  refused  to  pay  the  rates  of 
these  tenants  under  47.  for  whom  they  were  liable  to 
pay  1 — I cannot  answer  that  definitely  to  say  whether 
it  was  always  or  was  not  always  the  case,  but  in  those 
cases  where  there  was  a great  difficulty  in  levying  the 
rates  there  was  also  a difficulty  in  recovering  the  rents; 
more  than  that  I cannot  say. 

2054.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  an  improve- 
ment to  have  the  rates  leviable  upon  the  land  for  poor 
rate,  as  it  is  for  the  county  cess,  directly  ? — Do  you 
mean  for  the  occupier  to  pay  poor  rate  ? 

2055.  Yes,  for  the  occupier  to  pay  the  poor  rate  and 
then  deduct  the  whole  of  it  in  the  case  of  those  hold- 
ings under  47.  from  his  rent  as  he  does  now  in  the 
case  of  holdings  over  47.  where  he  deducts  half? — No, 
I should  be  sorry  to  see  that ; it  would  cause  much 
more  difficulty  in  the  collection  of.  the  rate.  At  present 
they  get  it  from  one  lessor  in  one  take,  and  it  is  a 
much  more  convenient  arrangement. 

2056.  (Sir  David  Barbour .)  You  gave  instances  of 
places  in  which  the  local  rates  were  very  high  and 
there  were  great  difficulties  in  collecting  those  rates. 
1 suppose  such  places  form  only  a small  percentage  of 
the  whole  country  ? — Yes ; you  may  take  it  that  those 
are  the  unions  bordering  on  the  West  Coast  of  Ireland 


is  Dee.  1894. 
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Levying 


— ron  the  sea  coast. 

2057.  And  in  those  parts  I believe  the  land  is  not. 
very  productive? — No. 

2058.  There  is  a great  deal  of  mountain  land  and. 
rock,  is  there  not,  there  ? — Yes. 

2059.  And  the  climate  is  wet,  I believe? — It  is  a. 
very  nice  climate. 

2060.  Is  it  good  for  agriculture  ? — I think  so. 

2061.  The  population  is  large  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  cultivated  land,  is  it  not  ? — Yes,  it  is.  The 
valuation  per  head  of  the  population  in  some  of  these 
districts  is  extremely  low. 

2062.  But  the  population  is  not  very  large  in  pro- 
portion to  the  total  extent  of  the  land  ? — Oh,  yes  ;. 
there  is  an  enormous  amount  of  waste  land  there. 

2063.  There  are  no  manufactories,  are  there  ? — No, 
except  in  the  North;  in  the  North  some  flax  is. 
grown. 

2064.  I do  not  think  they  manufacture  it  in  the 
North-west  districts,  do  they  ? — I think  flax  is  grown 
there,  and  there  are  small  Scotch  mills. 

2065.  I think  the  factories  are  more  to  the  East 
even  in  the  North,  or  to  a great  extent,  at  any  rate. 
Consequently  then  the  people  are  very  poor,  are  they 
not? — Yes,  extremely  poor. 

2066.  And  there  is  a good  deal  of  pauperism? — 


2067.  I suppose  the  expenditure  on  roads  is  heavy 
in  a district  of  that  sort  in  proportion  to  the  wealth  of 
the  country  ? — Yes. 

2068.  In  a thickly-populated  country  a road  might 
serve  a thousand  houses  while  a road  of  equal  extent 
in  a thinly-populated  tract  would  serve  fewer  houses  ? 
— I think  it  is  a good  deal  harder  to  keep  up  the 
bog  roads ; more  has  to  be  done  on  them  than  on  a 
road  with  a solid  foundation. 
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Mr.  Henry  2069.  Then,  the  rates  are  high  and  difficult  to 
A'  son.ln~  collect,  because  the  people  are  very  poor  ? — Yes. 

— 2070.  And  for  the  same  reason  the  Imperial  taxa- 

e—  ' tion  falls  harder  upon  them  than  it  does  upon  rich 
SfflSSa  pooplein  lie  ™Uhy  districts  (—Yin 
taxation.  2071.  I suppose  they  are  not  affected  at  all  by  the 
income  tax  1 — No. 

2072.  And  the  duties  on  property  do  not  affect 
them  much — that  is,  death  duties  and  stamp  duties.  — 
No. 

2073.  The  duties  that  fall  upon  them,  are  the  tea 
duties,  the  tobacco  duties,  and  the  spirit  duties  ? — 
Those  are  the  principal  duties. 

2074.  If  you  wish  to  relieve  those  districts  in  any 
way,  an  exemption  of  Ireland  generally  from  the  income 
tax  would  not  do  so? — No,  you  would  not  relieve 
those  particular  districts. 

2075.  But,  I suppose,  if  they  could  be  relieved  of 
the  tea  duty,  the  tobacco  duty  and  the  spirit  duty,  or  if 
those  could  be  reduced,  there  would  be  pro  tanto  an 
improvement  in  their  condition? — Yes,  they  would 
have  to  pay  less. 

207  6.  But  it  would  not  put  them  in  a prosperous 
condition,  would  it  ? — They  would  have  more  money 
to  spend. 

2077.  But,  looking  at  their  position  now,  do  you 
think  that  if  they  paid  no  tea  duty,  spirit  duty,  or 
tobacco  duty  they  would  be  well  off? — I think  they 
would  be  in  a much  better  position. 

2078.  But  do  you  think  that  they  would  be  in  a 
satisfactory  condition ; they  would  be  better  off,  no 
doubt? — I do  not  think  it  would  be  a complete 
remedy  for  the  state  of  things  which  exists  there  at 
present. 

2079.  And  if  you  took  off  those  duties  you  would 
lose  a great  deal  of  revenue,  would  you  not  ? — Yes. 

2080.  And  you  would  relieve  a great  many  people 
from  taxation  who  really  do  not  require  relief,  or  do 
not  require  it  in  the  same  degree  ? — It  would  relieve  a 
great  many  to  whom  it  is  not  so  oppi'essive. 

2081.  And  some  to  whom  it  is  not  necessary  at  all  ? 
— I daresay. 

2082.  So  that  if  anything  were  to  be  done  for  those 
people  it  would  require  to  be  done  as  a special  case 
which  specially  affected  them,  rather  than  that  some- 
thing should  be  done  which  affected  all  Ireland  ? — I 
daresay  that  would  be  so. 

2083.  There  is  no  doubt  that  there  are  a great  many 
paupers  in  England? — Just  so. 

2084.  And  there  are  a great  number  of  people  on 
the  verge  of  pauperism  in  England,  are  there  not ; I 
suppose  the  tea  and  tobacco  and  spirit  duties  fall  as 
heavily  and  as  hardly  on  those  people  in  England  who 
are  on  the  verge  of  pauperism,  as  they  do  on  (lie 
people  in  a congested  district  in  Ireland? — I do  not 
fancy  they  consume  so  much  spirits. 

2085.  But  in  so  far  as  they  do,  am  I not  right? — 
Of  course. 

2086.  And  in  so  far  as  they  consume  all  these 
things  the  burden  falls  just  as  hardly  upon  them  as 
upon  the  people  of  Ireland  ? — Yes. 

2087.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  You  are  aware  that  the 
reference  to  the  Commission  does  not  deal  with  classes 
of  individuals  in  either  country  but  with  each  country 
as  a community,  are  you  not  ? — Yes. 

2088.  The  Commission  is  instructed  to  report  upon 
the  capacity  of  Ireland  as  a whole,  compared  with 
Great  Britain  as  a whole,  and  not  as  to  the  relative 
condition  of  classes  of  individuals  in  either  country  ? 
— Yes. 

Effect  of  2089.  Upon  the  question  of  evictions,  is  it  not  a 
outdoor3011  that  the  landlord  is  bound  to  give  notice  of  the 
relief.  eviction  to  the  relieving  officer  of  the  district  ? — Not 
less  than  48  hours. 

2090.  And  the  relieving  officer  would  become  aware 
of  the  fact  of  an  eviction? — Yes. 

2091.  And  in  that  way  the  Board  of  Guardians? — 
Yes. 

2092.  And  so  within  the  ambit  of  your  department 
there  is  knowledge  and  record  of  an  eviction  ? — No. 


2093.  You  could  procure  it  from  the  Guardians  ? — Hr.  Hem 

Yes,  I suppose  we  could  if  we  wrote  to  the  Guardians.  ' son'n~ 
The  relieving  officer  may,  or  may  not,  lay  the  notice  5D~89| 
on  the  table  of  his  Board.  — 

2094.  But  the  Guardians  may  call  for  it? — They  evictions 


2095.  Have  you  been  long  a Commissioner? — I reie- 
have  been  a long  time  connected  with  the  Board ; I 
have  been  four  years  a Commissioner. 

2096.  And  before  that  you  were  an  official? — Yes, 
for  ten  years. 

2097.  For  the  last  fourteen  years  you  have  had 
direct  experience  of  the  condition  of  the  people  ? — 

More  than  that ; since  1875.  Before  that  I was  in 
another  post. 

2098.  Have  you  any  doubt  that  the  evictions  in 
Ireland,  or  the  dispossessions,  whatever  may  have  after- 
wards become  of  the  evicted  persons,  say  in  the  last 
fifteen  years,  have  been  very  far  more  numerous  than 
within  our  generation  previously,  say  since  1879? — 
Really  I have  not  gone  into  the  statistics  at  all ;. 
does  not  come  zmder  our  notice.  There  have  been 
a great  many  of  them,  but  I would  be  very  sorry 
to  bind  myself  down  to  any  positive  statement  on  that 
subject. 

2099.  Assuming  the  prevalence  of  evictions  for 
these  years,  would  not  the  effect  of  the  evictions,  look- 
ing to  the  probable  condition  of  the  evicted  persons, 
afterwards  lead  to  an  increase  of  out-door  relief? — 

Yes,  certainly;  if  a large  number  of  people  were 
evicted,  and  they  all  got  relief,  the  returns  would 


show  it. 

2100.  Do  you  know  enough  of  the  social  condition 
of  Ireland  to  know  that  if  a family  are  evicted  they 
must  come  on  charitable  benevolence  ? — Quite  so. 

2101.  So  that  that  social  condition  would  account 
undoubtedly,  for  a considerable  increase  in  the 
incidence  of  out-door  relief  during  the  time  which  has 
been  known  as  the  land  struggle,  would  it  not  ? — It 
would  be  great  or  little  in  accordance  with  the  relief 
afforded  under  those  circumstances. 

2102.  (The  O’Conor  Don.)  Before  we  pass  from 
that,  do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  for  your  Board 
to  furnish  to  the  Commission  any  return  which  would 
show  the  number  of  persons  in  receipt  of  outdoor 
relief  consequent  on  evictions  ? — For  how  many  years 
past  do  you  mean  ? 

2103.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  For  about  fifteen  years? — I do 
not  know  whether  they  could. 

2104.  ( The  O’ Conor  Don.)  Or,  if  you  cannot  do  it 
for  such  a length  of  time,  say  for  five  years  ? — I will 
see  if  it  can  be  got,  but  I do  not  think  it  can,  as  the 
outdoor  relief  is  not  put  under  separate  headings  in 
that  way;  it  is  all  on  the  application  and  report 
books,  bzzt  if  it  can  be  got  it  shall  be  got. 

2105.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  I understand  from  you  that  Outdoor 
the  administration  of  the  poor  law  is  expressly  con-  reUet- 
ducted  by  the  elected  Guardians  ? — Yes. 

2106.  And  they  are  usually  tenant  farmers,  are 
they  not  ? — Yes. 

2107.  Of  course  above  the  4 1.  1— Yes. 

2108.  And  therefore  liable  themselves  for  half  the 
poor  rate  ? — Yes. 

2109.  And  if  they  unduly  expend  money  the 
burden  falls  to  that  extent  upon  themselves  and  their 
neighbours  in  the  same  position  ? — Well,  so  far  as 
outdoor  relief  is  concerned  it  does  not ; it  falls  on  the 
particular  electoral  division.  But  then,  of  course,  the 
whole  board  have  the  administi-ation  of  the  outdoor 
relief  in  their  hands  ; it  is  not  a general  charge  over 
the  whole  -union. 

2110.  A particular  Guardian  if  he  assented  to 
unnecessary  outdoor  relief  would  be  open  to  attack 
from  his  neighbours,  would  he  not  ? — He  would  if 


they  were  ratepayers. 

2111.  I refer  to  those  who  are  ratepayers.  Great  Houseaof 
stress  has  been  thrown  on  the  question  of  house  1 e 
accommodation.  It  is  the  fact,  is  it  not,  that  the 
total  number  of  houses  in  Ireland  has  decreased  by 
more  than  one-third  since  the  first  census  in  the  year 
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Mr.  Henry  1841  ? — Yes,  T believe  that  is  so  from  the  Registrar- 
->■  Rftn~  General’s  return. 

— 2112.  That  is  to  say  that  the  reduction  in  the 

5 Dec.,  1894.  number  0f  houses  has  been  proportionate  to  the 
Honsesof  reduction  in  the  number  of  people  ? — Yes. 
the  poor.  2113.  Then  we  notice  that  the  reduction  of  the 
fourth  class  houses  is  almost  the  same  as  that  of  the 
total  number  of  houses.  The  total  number  of 
houses  decreased  by  450,000,  and  the  mud  cabins  by 

470.000  ?— Yes. 

2114.  Then  it  would  appear  that  the  great  diminu- 
tion of  the  mud  cabins  has  not  resulted  from  any 
organized  or  deliberate  effort  of  any  kind  at  social 
improvement,  but  it  simply  meant  that  when  the 
family  were  turned  out  and  drifted  away,  or  went  to 
America  or  the  workhouse,  the  mud  cabin  was  levelled 
and  disappeared  ? — I do  not  know. 

2115.  Is  it  not  open  to  that  inference  1 If  you 
find  that  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  mud  cabins 
is  about  the  same  as  the  number  of  houses  that  have 
disappeared,  and  that  a third  of  the  population 
corresponding  to  that  number  of  houses  have 
emigrated,  does  it  not  rather  look  as  though  when  the 
poor  family  left  the  place  the  mud  cabin  disappeared  ? 
— That  is  quite  open  to  argument. 

2116.  (Lord  Welby.)  But  is  that  quite  consonant 
with  what  one  has  read  on  the  subject  ? Is  it  the 
case  that  emigration  has  been  entirely  confined  (no 
doubt  it  has  to  a large  extent)  to  the  class  who  were 
occupying  mud  cabins.  For  instance,  taking  the 
north,  one  has  heard — I think  my  recollection  is  right 
— that  a large  number  emigrated  from  the  north  ? — I 
would  not  say  that  it  has  been  entirely  confined  to 
the  people  who  had  mud  cabins,  of  recent  years,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  before  the  famine  the  majority 
of  the  cabins  were  made  of  mud,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  they  were  all  cleared  away  at  the  time  of  the 
famine. 

2117.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  We  have  heard  from  Dr. 
Grimshaw  that  emigration  from  Ireland  is  on  the 
decline  ; it  follows  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop,  but 
he  says  when  the  potato  crop  is  good  it  is  not  so  great. 
That  being  so,  have  you  any  doubt  that  emigration 
was  mostly  by  those  who  had  mud  cabins  ? — I should 
imagine  that  the  emigration  during  the  famine  years 
was  among  the  people  who  occupied  the  mud  cabins. 

2118.  The  old  class  of  small  Irish  tenant  ? — Yes. 

2119.  Who  emigrated  because  of  hunger  at  the 
time  of  the  potato  famine  and  was  the  occupier  of  a 
mud  cabin  ? — Certainly. 

2120.  And  the  population  of  that  class  to  a great 
extent  has  disappeared,  and  there  has  been  a corres- 
ponding diminution  in  the  number  of  mud  cabins  ? — 
Yes. 

2121.  Nothing  is  to  be  inferred  in  the  way  of  social 
improvement  from  that  fact,  but  simply  that  the  poor 
dwellings  of  the  expelled  people  have  disappeared  ? — 
I think  also  there  is  a greater  improvement  than  that. 
I think  when  there  was  a sub  division  of  land  and  a 
man  settled  down,  instead  of  building  himself  a mud 
cabin  he  put  up  a stone  cottage  with  a chimney  and 
a window  to  it. 

2122.  I am  coming  to  that.  There  are  still  20,000 
of  these  mud  cabins,  are  there  not  ?— Yes. 

2123.  There  are  still  312,000  of  wliat  you  call  third 
class  houses  ? — Yes. 

2124.  And  I have  still  to  note  that  there  are 

55.000  families  having  only  fourth  class  accommoda- 
tion, and  359,000  having  third  class  accommodation! 
—Yes. 

2125.  There  you  have  400,000  families  out  of  a 
total  of  900,000  who  are  living  either  in  the  mud 
cabins  or  something  only  just  better  ? — Yes. 

2126.  Because  I' understand  that  Dr.  Grimshaw’s 
third  class  is  anything  that  has  more  than  one  room ; 
no  matter  how  miserable  the  hovel  may  be,  if  it  has 
more  than  one  room  it  is  a third  class  house  ? — Yes. 

2127.  Therefore  we  have  a number  of  the  population 
still  living  in  houses  of  the  fourth  class  ? — Yes ; but 
you  may  have  a very  good  third  class  house.  I have 


seen  a good  many  of  these  third  class  houses  which  -V;-.  Henry 
are  by  no  means  uncomfortable  houses.  1 

2128.  But  still  it  would  include  anything  that  is  5 d^~i894 

better  than  the  old  windowless,  chimneyless  mud  — 
cabin,  would  it  not? — Yes.  ttaepow? 

2129.  The  evidence  then  is  very  uncertain  as  to  the 
condition  of  the  people  so  far  as  the  houses  are  con- 
cerned ? — Yes. 

2130.  “ The  fourth  class  includes  all  single  room 
houses,  constituted  of  mud  or  pei'isliable  material ; 
the  third  and  better  class  with  from  two  to  four  rooms 
and  windows.”  So  that  anything  with  two  rooms  and 
a window  is  a third  class  house.  With  regard  to 
those  who  did  not  emigrate  but  who  remained,  what 
happened  was  that  as  time  went  on  they  substituted 
as  occasions  served  a better  dwelling  of  some  kind  for 
the  mud  cabin  ? — Yes. 

2131.  The  farmers  of  Ireland  provided  themselves 
with  these  houses ; the  landlords  did  not  build  them, 
did  they  ? — The  farmers  built  them  themselves. 

2132.  Very  often  with  their  own  hands  ? — Yes, 
themselves  and  their  families. 

2133.  Can  you  draw  any  inference  as  to  the  con- 
dition of  a farmer,  with  regal’d  to  income,  expenditure, 
and  surplus,  Irom  the  fact  that  he  built  that  class  of 
house  for  himself  sometime  or  other  within  the  last 
thirty  years  ?— In  what  way  ? 

2134.  As  to  his  present  condition,  does  the  pos- 
session of  that  house  enable  you  to  draw  any  inference 
that  he  is  now  in  a better  social  or  financial  condition 
than  he  was  in  before  he  built  the  house  ’ — No. 

2135.  It  is  quite  a delusive  idea;,  is  it  not,  to  sup- 
pose that  the  industry  of  the  man  at  some  indefinite 
time  in  the  past  in  providing  himself  with  a house 
argues  anything  whatever  as  to  the  superiority  of  his 
general  condition  now  compared  to  what  it  was  in 
the  past  ?— I think  it  shows  that  he  is  more  alive  to 
the  decencies  of  life,  and  is  anxious  to  provide  better 
accommodation  than  his  fathers  had  before  him. 

2136.  Of  course  the  fact  that  until  very  recently  a 
farmer  was  liable  to  be  rented  upon  the  house  he  built 
for  himself  would  operate  as  a bar  to  such  improve- 
ments, would  it  not  ? — Yes ; I think  so. 

2137.  I understand  you  to  say  generally  as  to  the  Economic 
condition  of  the  farmers  that  they  did  improve  from  comparison 
the  Famine  up  to  1871  ? — I should  go  further  and 

say  up  to  1874,  or  so.  times. 

2138.  But  have  been  falling  rather  backwards 
since? — No;  I would  not  say  they  have  been  falling 
backwards,  but  I do  not  think  they  have  gone  on  in 
the  same  proportion  improving. 

2139.  There  is  a good  deal  of  debt  you  say  to  the 
shopkeepers? — Yes,  there  has  been  ever  since  1876. 

2140.  And  is  siill  ? — And  is  still.  I do  not  think 
they  are  getting  credit  to  the  same  extent.  I think 
credit  has  shrunk  of  recent  years. 

2141.  And  the  shrinkage  of  credit  argues  the 
existence  of  debt  ? — Yes. 

2142.  And  they  borrow  from  the  banks  ? — Yes, 
and  from  the  gombeen  men. 

2143.  We  hear  so  often  the  same  old  figures  about 
bank  stock  and  railway  shares  and  Government  Stocks 
in  Ireland  that  I should  like  to  ask  you  whether  you 
have  any  reason  to  think  that  the  farmers  in  Ireland 
hold  any  of  this  class  of  property  ? — If  you  mean  the 
average  man  occupying  a third  class  house  I do  not 
think  he  has  much  railway  stock  or  bank  stock  : and 
I do  not  think  the  larger  men  invest  their  money  in 
that  way.  I think  what  they  have  they  invest  in 
cattle  rather  than  that. 

2144.  What  comes, more  directly  under  your  obser- 
vation I should  think  is  that  they  are  in  debt  and 
constantly  endeavouring  to  borrow  from  the  bank  ? — 

Exactly. 

2145.  You  have  spoken  of  the  change  in  the  habits 
of  the  people,  and  the  mode  of  living  ? — Yes. 

2146.  Is  the  change  in  the  mode  of  living  anything 
more  than  what  you  would  call  the  ordinary  move- 
ment of  civilization  ? — It  is  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion. 
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2147.  The  ordinary  progress  of  civilization  I — Yes. 

2148.  Which  it  would  be  safer  to  call  a change  than 

an  improvement  1— It  is  a decided  improvement,  I 
think.  f 

2149.  Is  it  a decided  improvement  to  eat  poor  baker  s 
bread  and  drink  inferior  tea  rather  than  eat  oatmeal 
porridge  and  milk  ?—  They  do  not  drink  inferior  tea, 
but  the  very  best  tea  they  can  get. 

2150.  Is  even  the  best  tea  an  improvement  on 
porridge  and  milk  ? — Bread  and  butter  and  tea. 

2151.  Do  you  say  they  eat  butter  ? — A few  of  them 
do.  I think  that  is  an  improvement  compared  with 
potatoes  and  nothing  but  potatoes,  especially  having 
regard  to  the  fact  that  they  cannot  put  any  confidence 
in  the  potato  crop. 

2152.  I put  it  to  you  in  this  way,  that  before  the 
famine  the  habits  of  the  people  were  different,  they 
dressed  in  homespun  and  fed  on  the  produce  of  their 
farms  to  a great  extent,  oatmeal,  milk,  and  butter, 
and  in  more  recent  years  they  buy  their  clothing  and 
resort  to  baker’s  bread  and  tea  ? — Y es. 

2153.  Would  not  that  be  more  correctly  described 
as  a change  than  as  an  improvement! — It  is  a change, 
but  at  the  same  time  I think  when  jou  come  to  con- 
sider how  very  uncertain  the  potato  crop  is  that  it  is 
improvement  also,  and,  I think  when  you  read  about 
the  way  in  which  they  were  all  seated  round  a bowl 
on  the  floor,  and  the  pig  forcing  his  way  in,  and  all 
eating  the  potatoes  together  in  1830,  and  go  into  a 
house  now  and  see  them  sitting  at  a table  with  bread 
and  milk  and  tea,  you  would  admit  that  it  is  a decided 
improvement. 

2154.  (Sir  David  Barbour.)  I suppose  the  people 
think  tea  an  improvement  and  choose  this  mode  of 
living  of  their  own  free  will  though  it  is  more  expen- 
sive 1 — Yes,  I think  they  would  not  think  it  respect- 
able otherwise. 

2155.  (Mr.  Sexton .)  It  is  a change  of  habit  due  to 
a change  of  feeling  or  opinion,  they  do  what  they 
prefer? — Just  so. 

2156.  All  that  about  the  pig  forcing  his  way  in  is 
rather  a satirical  observation,  is  it  not? — No,  I believe 
the  report  of  the  Committee  in  those  years  was  that 
they  had  no  furniture  or  beds  or  anything  in  the  houses 
but  themselves  and  their  live  stock. 

2157.  The  change  of  the  mode  of  living  renders  the 
small  farmer  less  independent  in  this  sense,  that  before 
the  Famine  he  was  able  to  provide  himself  with  food 
and  clothes  by  bis  own  labour,  whereas  now  he  requires 
money  to  buy  them  ?— I should  say  immediately  after 
the  Famine  because  before  the  Famine  the  evidence  is 
that  he  was  unable  to  feed  himself  with  food  of  any  sort. 

2158.  You  are  speaking  of  immediately  before  the 
Famine  ? — I am  speaking  of  after  the  time  that  the 
war  prices  declined,  from  1820  down  to  the  Famine. 

2159.  Have  you  any  reason  to  doubt  the  opinion  of 
the  Commissioners  of  Lunacy  that  the  substitution  of 
tea  for  oatmeal  has  produced  an  increase  of  lunacy  ? — 
That  is  in  the  North,  is  it  not  ? I can  quite  under- 
stand it  in  the  North,  because  they  drink  their  tea  in 
a different  way  to  what  they  do  in  other  parts  of  the 
country.  They  put  it  on  to  stew  early  in  the  morning 
and  drink  it  strong  and  black  and  bitter-.  In  the  other 
parts,  the  West  and  South,  I think  they  know  how  to 
make  tea.  I do  not  know  whether  lunacy  has 
increased  owing  to  tea  drinking  in  the  North. 

2160.  The  change  in  the  mode  of  life  has  imposed 
a heavier  cash  expenditure  on  the  farmer,  has  it  not  ? 
— Yes,  undoubtedly. 

2161.  And  in  that  sense  might  render  him  less  able 
to  bear  fiscal  burdens? — Yes,  while  he  lives  as  at  present. 

2162.  You  spoke  of  the  reduction  of  rents.  You 
are  aware,  I make  no  doubt,  that  the  judgments  of 
the  Land  Courts  apply  to  something  like  one-third 
only  of  the  whole  valuation  of  Ireland  ? — I was  not 
aware  of  that. 

2163.  It  is  a little  more  than  one-third  ; the  rents 
of  the  remainder  have  not  been  reduced  ? — Is  that  so  ? 
I ought  to  be  better  up  in  those  figures  but  I hav9 
enough  to  do  of  my  own  work. 


2164.  The  rents  where  they  have  been  reduced  have 
only  been  reduced  on  the  average  20  per  cent.  Would 
that  reduction,  do  you  think,  enable  the  fanner  to  meet 
the  state  of  agricultural  facts  which  has  arisen  since 
1075  1 — I think  you  must  remember  that  there  are 
other  advantages  he  has,  that  the  class  of  food  which 
is  now  substituted  for  the  potato  is  extraordinarily 
cheap ; but,  as  I said,  before,  I do  not  think  he  is  any 
better  able  to  bear  taxation  now  than  he  was  twenty 
years  ago. 

2165.  One  farmer  out  of  every  three  has  got  twenty 
per  cent,  off  his  rent,  the  other  two  have  got  nothing 
off,  and  they  have  had  to  face  since  1875  an  extra- 
ordinary fall  in  yield — about  one-third  or  one-half  of 
the  principal  crops,  and  together  with  that  an  unpre- 
cedented and  still  continuing  fall  in  price  ? — The 
prices  of  nearly  everything  have  fallen  since  1875. 

2166.  Fallen  heavily ! — Yes,  but  that  was  an  ex- 
tremely good  year.  Prices  I am  glad  to  say  are  a 
little  up  this  year. 

2167.  Then  the  farmer  has  to  pay  higher  wages, 
has  he  not? — Well,  the  poorer  class  of  tenants  do  not 
employ  much  labour.  The  large  farmer  makes  use  of 
more  machinery,  but  any  labour  he  does  employ  he  un- 
doubtedly has  to  pay  higher  for  it. 

2168.  Taking  it  altogether,  the  debts  due  to  the 
shopkeepers,  the  restriction  of  credit  at  the  banks,  the 
heavy  fall  in  prices  in  the  last  twenty  years,  the 
heavier  fall  in  yield  and  the  higher  wages  he  has  to 
pay — taking  it  all  round,  is  there  anything  in  such  a 
matter  as  a better  house  or  a change  in  an  article  of 
food  that  would  entitle  anyone  to  say  that  the  Irish 
farmer  is  in  at  all  as  good  a condition  as  he  was  about 
twenty  years  ago  ? — He  is  in  an  improved  condition  I 
say  in  the  way  of  living,  but,  as  I have  said  before,  he 
is  no  better  off. 

2169.  The  mode  of  living  has  changed  ? — The  mode 
of  living  is  better  and  his  clothes  are  better. 

2170.  But  the  position  of  the  man  with  regard  to 
income  and  expenditure  is  certainly  more  precarious, 
is  it  not  ? — Yes,  I think  it  is  of  those  small  men. 

2171.  As  to  the  condition  of  the  labourers,  they 
lived  mostly  on  the  produce  of  the  land  about  them, 
potatoes,  do  they  not  ? — I think  they  lived  on  the 
wages  they  earned  and  got  a small  patch  of  potatoes 
from  the  farmers  to  till. 

2172.  They  lived  so  much  on  the  produce  about 
them  that  the  wages  were  hardly  essential — the 
necessaries  of  life  were  supplied  from  the  produce, 
were  they  not  ? — I do  not  agree  with  you.  I think 
they  lived  principally  on  the  wages  they  earned. 

2173.  In  these  old  times  the  wages  were  only 
sixpence  a dav,  were  they  not  ? — I thought  you  were 
referring  to  1875. 

2174.  I meant  the  old  times  ? — I do  not  know  how 
they  made  a living  at  all.  Their  wages  were  from 
sixpence  to  tenpence  a day,  and  there  was  no  employ- 
ment for  a very  large  proportion  of  them. 

2175.  The  labourers  have  higher  wages  now,  have 
they  not  ? — Yes, 

2176.  And  I suppose  they  pay  higher  rents  now  ? — 
They  pay  the  Guardians  for  their  cottages  about  a 
shilling  a week. 

2177.  I am  speaking  of  the  labourer  in  general? — 
I do  not  know  that  they  do  ; I do  not  think  they  pay 
very  much  more ; they  do  not  pay  more  than  they 
did  before  the  Act  was  first  brought  in.  In  fact  I 
think  the  tendency  of  the  farmer  is  rather  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  labourer  for  fe'ar  that  the  cottages 
might  be  put  upon  him. 

2178.  What  you  have  said  about  the  change  in  the 
mode  of  life  of  the  farmers  I think  applies  also  to 
the  labourers  in  a certain  degree,  does  it  not? — Yes, 
it  does. 

2179.  They  purchase  clothes  and  food? — Yes. 

2180.  They  do  not  depend  so  much  on  home 
industry  for  their  clothes,  do  they  ? — I ',do  not  think 
the  labourers  have  ever  made  their  clothes  much  ; I 
think  they  nearly  always  bought  clothes  ; they  had  no 
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Mr.  Henry  sheep  or  stock.  They  would  buy  their  clothes  such  as 
A flannels  and  things. 

— 2181.  {The  O' Conor  Don.')  Do  the  farmers  object  to 

5 Dae.,  1891.  t]ie  labourers  getting  better  cottages? — They  do  not 
Economic  object  to  them  getting  better  cottages  so  long  as  the 
comparison  cottages  are  not  put  upon  their  land, 
with  2182.  (Mr.  Martin.)  The  farmer  has  to  contribute 

times!  to  the  cost  of  these  cottages,  has  he  not? — Yes,  very 
considerably. 

Labourers’  2183.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  As  to  the  Labourers  Acts,  can 
Acts.  y0U  explain  why  it  is  that  the  administration  of  the 
Acts  having  gone  up  in  cost  from  125,000/.  in  1886  to 
a quarter  of  a million  in  1888  has  fallen  again  to 
100,000/.  ? — What  are  you  referring  to  now  ? 

2184.  Your  return  of  expenditure? — I think  the 
great  weight  of  the  work  done  under  the  Labourers 
Acts  fell  on  those  three  years,  and  it  has  been  rather 
diminishing  of  late  years.  Of  course  when  a vast 
number  of  the  labourers  were  housed  as  they  had  been 
up  to  that  date,  naturally  there  was  not  so  much  to 
be  done. 

2185.  To  what  extent  has  the  condition  of  the 
labourers  in  Ireland  been  affected  by  the  Labourers 
Acts  ? — This  shows  you  the  expenditure.  I did  not 
bring  the  number  of  houses  which  have  been  built, 
but  a very  considerable  number  have  been  built. 

2186.  Can  you  tell  me  the  number  ? — 10,352 
actually  built,  640  in  progress  of  erection,  and  1,945 
additional  authorized. 

2187.  What  is  the  average  cost  of  a cottage  and 
plot  of  land  ? —About  125/.  I should  think. 

2188.  That  would  give  us  between  11,000  and 

12,000  houses  out  of  this  sum  of  money,  would  it 
not  1 — It  would.  I think  I can  give  you  the  exact 

number. 

2189.  It  would  not  be  more  than  12,000.  Have 
you  found  it  ? — I have  a map  here  showing  the  cot- 
tages which  have  been  built  in  each  union. 

2190.  At  120/.  a house  you  would  get  8,000 
houses  for  a million  pounds,  and  the  money  here  was 
a million  and  a half,  so  that  would  give  12,000 
houses  ? — I think  you  are  rather  over  it— that  is  my 
impression — because  some  of  them  might  not  be  able 
to  get  contracts  on  such  favourable  terms.  How 
many  did  you  say  ? 

2191.  I said  it  might  be  10,000  or  12,000.— The 
number  of  cottages  authorized  is  12,937. 

2192.  (Mr.  Wolff.)  That  is  the  total  number  which 
have  been  built,  is  it? — It  includes  the  number 
either  built  or  in  course  of  erection.  The  average 
weekly  rent  is  about  Is.  3d.,  so  I put  it  rather  too  high. 

2193.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  That  is  relatively  a very  small 
number  after  some  ten  years’  working  of  the  Acts,  is 
it  not  ? — It  has  been  going  on  at  high  pressure,  I can 
tell  you  that  much. 

2194.  Hut  there  would  be  a very  considerable 
number  still  in  need,  would  there  not  ?- — I admit  that 
there  are,  and  schemes  are  coming  in  every  day  for 
inquiry  and  are  being  inquired  into. 

2195.  ( Sir  David  Barbour.)  There  are  two  pro- 
vinces, you  say,  to  which  the  Act  has  not  been 
applied  ? — That  is  so.  In  Ulster  the  Act  has  not 
been  taken  up. 

2196.  {Mr.  Sexton.)  I should  say  that  only  a small 
proportion  of  the  labourers  of  Ireland  are  not  properly 
housed  ? — A small  percentage. 

2197.  Yes,  a tolerably  small  percentage  ? — I do  not 
know  what  the  number  of  labourers  is. 

2198.  It  would  be  a very  large  number  ? — I cannot 
say. 

2199.  Some  hundreds  of  thousands  ? — I am  sorry  I 
cannot  say.  Dr.  Grimshaw  might  be  able  to  speak 
certainly.  1 do  not  know  the  exact  number,  but 
certainly  the  Act  is  being  administered  at  the  present 
moment  very  actively. 

2200.  What  is  the  average  rent  paid,  Is.  3d.  ? — 
Yes,  Is.  3d.  is  about  the  average. 

2201.  What  is  the  average  annuity  payable  per 
100/.  ? — The  usual  number  of  years  selected  for  re- 
payment is  50,  and  the  annuity  in  that  case  is  4/.  9s.  2d. 


2202.  It  is  more  than  3/.  5s.,  is  it  not  ?— I think  M 
that  each  cottage  costs  the  Guardians  about  51.  a year 

— probably  more — there  or  thereabouts.  T cannot  be  5] 
very  sure  without  looking  it  up. 

2203.  That  is  to  say,  after  the  rent  has  been  ^ 
received  and  credited  to  the  extent  of  Is.  3d.  a week 

or  3/.  5s.  a year,  there  is  about  35s.  a year  to  be  made 
good  from  the  rates  ? — Yes,  or  more,  I should  think. 

I have  not  the  figures  at  my  finger’s  end,  but  I am 
sure  in  any  case  the  principal  and  interest  would  lead 
to  a loss  to  the  ratepayers  of  about  5/.  a year,  I should 
say  roughly. 

2204.  Of  course  that  constitutes  a great  impediment 
to  the  development  of  the  system.  The  mere  fact  that 
the  rent  receivable  is  substantially  less  than  the 
liability  incurred  by  the  Board  is  in  itself  an  impedi- 
ment to  the  development  of  the  system,  is  it  not  ? — 
Yes,  certainly. 

2205.  Are  you  aware  whether  there  is  dissatisfaction 
felt  with  the  expenses  of  the  system  under  the  Acts, 
including  the  expense  of  your  inquiry,  and  soforth  ? — 
There  is  a great  dissatisfaction  at  the  expense  of  the 
Acts,  but  I do  not  know  that  the  expense  of  the 
inquiry  is  great;  it  only  consists  of  the  shorthand 
writer’s  notes  • nothing  is  charged  for  anything  else. 
The  Inspector’s  going  round  and  the  cost  of  making 
his  report  is  not  charged  to  the  rates. 

2206.  Would  it  not  be  a matter  of  cardinal  im- 
portance with  respect  to  the  comfort  and  health  of  the 
people  and  to  their  taxable  capacity  if  the  class  of 
houses  to  be  provided  under  the  Act  could  be  more- 
generally  provided  for  the  labouring  population? — 
Yes. 

2207.  Either  by  cheapening  the  procedure  or  in  any 
other  way? — Yes,  it  would  be  a great  matter  if  the- 
procedure  could  be  cheapened  in  any  way. 

2208.  I have  no  doubt  your  Board  would  be  very 
willing  to  co-operate  in  any  suggestion  or  device  to 
bring  about  such  a purpose? — You  may  be  sure  of  that. 

2209.  As  to  Connaught  you  say,  I think,  with . 
accuracy  that  the  labourers  are  mostly  small  occupiers, 
and  therefore  the  Acts  do  not  apply ; but  what  is  the 
explanation  about  Ulster  ? — The  explanation  about . 
Ulster  is  that  the  Guardians  do  not  approve  of  the 
Act,  so  far  as  I see,  and  object  to  put  it  into  operation  ; 
but  I do  not  know  what  their  objection  is  beyond  that. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  they  have  not  put  it  into- 
^operation  to  any  considerable  extent. 

2210.  Ulster  is  the  most  populous  of  the  four  pro- 
vinces, is  it  not  ? — You  must  take  into  consideration 
that  there  is  a vast  manufacturing  population  there. 

2211.  It  has  a vast  agricultural  population,  and  I 
see  you  have  spent  only  11,000/.  there,  which  would 
give  about  a hundred  houses  in  Ulster? — Yery  few  at 
the  present  moment.  The  Inspector  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  is  now  the  Sanitary  Authority  for 
one  or  two  unions  under  the  Labourers  Act.  It  is 
under  the  new  Act — the  Act  of  1891,  I think. 

2212.  You  say  it  arises  from  the  indisposition  of 
the  Guardians  to  act? — I think  so. 

2213.  Have  the  labourers  put  forward  representa- 
tions ? — Yes. 

2214.  Many?— Yes,  they  are  all  making  represen- 
tations, trying  to  urge  on  the  Guardians  to  take  up. 
their  case,  and  of  course  until  the  year  1891  there  was. 
no  remedy. 

2215.  Have  you  acted  in  many  cases  in  Ulster? — 
Yes,  we  have  a great  many  cases  in  now.  The  pro- 
cedure, first  of  all,  is  this:  the  inquiry  is  held  to 
ascertain  what  reasons  the  Guardians  have  for  not 
building ; then  the  Inspector  makes  a report  and 
calls  upon  the  Guardians  to  build  a certain  number  of 
cottages,  giving  them  a reasonable  time  to  build  them 
in — some  six  months,  say.  In  the  event  of  the 
Guardians  declining  to  do  that,  the  Guardians  are 
superseded  as  the  Sanitary  Authority,  and  the  Local 
Government  Inspector  himself  becomes  the  Sanitary 
Authority,  and  has  to  prepare  a scheme.  There  are 
some  schemes  now  in  course  of  preparation  in  regard 
to  some  of  the  unions. 

M 2 
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Mr.  Henry  2216.  I see  you  have  only  adopted  four  schemes  in 
A-  all  Ulster  at  present  1 — Is  that  so  ? There  are  a great 

— many  more  coming  in,  I believe. 

5 ec^i  . 2217.  May  we  entertain  a hope  that  you  really 

Acts' UrCr3'  mean  to  exercise  your  powers  ? — Yes,  we  are  bound  to 
do  so. 

2218.  I think  it  is  apt  to  be  forgotten,  is  it  not,  in 
comparing  the  condition  of  the  labourer  in  Ireland 

• with  the  condition  of  the  labourer  in  other  parts  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  that  the  labour  market  is  very 
precarious  ? — My  impression  is  that  a great  many  of 
the  labourers  in  the  summer  months  cannot  be  got  ; 
and  two  or  three  months  in  the  winter  (hey  are  half 
starving. 

2219.  Is  not  it  an  aspect  which  ought  to  be  kept  in 
mind,  that  his  occupation  is  intermittent  and  pre- 
carious, and  his  daily  or  weekly  wage  is  no  criterion 
of  his  income  ? — Yes.  Of  course  in  harvest  time  the 
wages  are  very  high  ; the  labourers  in  the  towns  are 
the  people  who  are  the  worst  off. 

2220.  Their  condition  is  extremely  uncertain  every- 
where, is  it  not? — Of  course  the  men  who  are  in 
constant  employment  all  the  year  round,  who  are 
bound  men  to  farmers,  are  well  off,  comparatively 
speaking. 

2221.  But  they  area  small  percentage  of  the  whole, 
are  they  not  ? — I think  on  every  big  farm  thei-e  are 
a few  of  the  kind. 

ratea  orf  °f  2222.  I see  that  the  total  of  these  local  rates  is 
poorer  dis-  about  three  millions  of  money  upon  a valuation  of 
trict3.  eleven  millions  and  a half? — Fourteen  millions,  is  it 
not,  including  the  towns  ? 

2223.  Yes ; that  would  be  is.  2d.  ? — Yes. 

2224.  And  you  have  given  cases  in  which  the  local 
bui-den  has  reached  13s.  5c?.  in  the  pound? — That  was 
an  exti'eme  case.  I was  asked  what  was  the  highest  I 
was  aware  of. 

2225.  I suppose  cases  are  by  no  means  uncommon, 
especially  in  a bad  or  in  a congested  district  where 
extremely  heavy  local  rates,  especially  poor  rates, 
fall  upon  a rather  small  number  of  rateable  occupiers 
and  become  very  oppressive  ? — The  poor  l-ates  in  bad 
years,  undoubtedly  in  some  of  these  districts  I have 
referred  to,  on  the  occupier  who  pays  poor  rates, 
press  heavily,  because  he  has  the  cess  to  pay 
besides,  and  the  man  who  feels  it  the  most  is  the  man 
who  is  nearest  to  the  4?.  limit — the  51.  man.  Of 
course  he  has  county  cess  and  heavy  poor  rates  to 
pay,  and  there  may  be  particular  divisions  in  these 
unions  where  the  rate  is  very  much  above  the  average. 

2226.  The  ordinary  case  is  that  the  local  burden  is 
much  less  than  the  Imperial  burden.  As  a whole  the 
local  burden  is  very  much  less  than  the  Imperial 
burden,  and  I suppose  in  England  and  Scotland  that 
represents  the  usual  state  of  affairs  the  local  pressure 
is  less  than  the  Imperial,  but  in  these  districts  in 
Ireland  the  local  burden  is  very  often  a multiple  of 
-what  the  Imperial  taxes  would  reach,  is  it  not? — I 
would  rather  like  to  work  that  out  before  giving  a 
-definite  answei-.  They  contribute  a good  deal  you 
know  in  the  way  of  indirect  taxation. 

2227.  But  it  would  not  reach  any  such  figure  as 
you  gave  with  regard  to  Belmullet,  would  it  ? — If  you 
-consider  how  much  a man  conti’ibutes  in  the  way  of 
tobacco  and  whiskey,  and  so  on  in  the  year,  I think 
he  would  pay  more  in  the  way  of  Imperial  taxation 
than  in  local  taxes.  Assume  that  he  pays  a shilling 
a week  for  tobacco. 

mentof  2228.  I understood  you  to  say  that  the  loans  re- 
Loans.  commended  by  the  Local  Government  Board  have  not 
resulted  in  much  arrear? — I think  they  have  been 
wonderfully  well  paid. 

2229.  I should  like  to  have  that  testimony  clear. 
These  debts  have  been  incurred  under  circumstances 
of  extreme  difficulty  by  the  unions  in  the  west,  have 
they  not  ? — Yes. 

. 2230.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  repayment  has 
been  wonderfully  good  and  the  arrear  is  very  minute  ? 
— I think  it  has  been  very  well  recovered,  especially 
under  the  last  Act — the  1890  Act. 


2231.  And  all  these  stories  about  defaulting  Boards  Mr.  Henry 
and  debts  not  paid,  and  so-forth,  are  mere  x-umoux-s  ; A' 
they  are  paid? — The  reason  of  defaulting  Boards,  is  5D~8gi 
simply  because  the  Boards  have  failed  to  strike  rates  — 
which  would  meet  the  current  expenditure.  I think 

there  is  a great  deal  owing  to  the  Treasury  in  some  Loans, 
of  the  poor  unions,  and  we  receive  a good  many 
applications  from  the  Board  of  Works  to  call  tho 
attention  of  the  Guardians  to  the  fact  that  they  are 
behindhand  in  instalments  on  loans.  That  comes  in 
constantly  and  you  have  to  press  them  to  levy  a rate 
which  will  cover  the  instalment  due,  and  vexy  often 
they  make  a rate  which  will  not  provide  for  the  in- 
stalment due. 

2232.  I have  not  gathered  from  your  evidence  that 
there  is  any  heavier  arrear  on  the  loans  advanced  to 
Boards  of  Guardians  than  to  other  local  authorities  ? — 

I do  not  quite  know  what  is  outstanding. 

2233.  Is  there  any  impression  oxx  your  mind  that 
Boards  of  Gxxardians  owe  heavier  ai-rears  to  tho 
Treasury  than  other  axxtlxorities  do  ? — No,  I think  not 
— I think  on  the  whole  the  loans  advanced  to  the 
Boax'ds  of  Guardians  have  been  paid  very  well. 

2234.  I put  it  to  you  that  the  payment  of  the  seed 
loan  of  1880,  and  still  more  the  seed  loan  of  1890, 
which  has  been  more  punctxxally  paid,  has  been  most 
remarkable  ? — I think  so. 

2235.  There  are  160  unions  in  Ireland,  are  there 
not  ? — 159. 

2236.  It  might  be  as  well  as  we  hear  so  much 
about  sxispensioixs  of  Boards,  which  is  another  favorite 
topic  in  certain  quarters,  to  know  how  many  there 
are  which  have  been  suspended  in  a yeax-,  say  ? — T 
suppose  there  have  been  about  ten  during  the  last 
ten  year's ; that  is  all. 

2237.  About  ten  in  ten  years — one  a year? — Oh, 
no : thex-e  might  have  been  four  or  five  all  at  once 

2238.  But  ten  in  ten  years? — There  may  have  been 
one  or  two  more.  I cannot  answer  oft’  hand.  That  is 
all  I can  think  of  at  present. 

2239.  ( The  O’Conor  Don.)  For  what  length  of  time 
have  they  been  suspended  ? — For  the  making  of  two 
rates,  generally. 

2240.  {Mr  Sexton.)  The  suspension  woxxld  be  due 
to  financial  difficulty  and  bad  times,  I suppose  ? — It 
might — any  default.  They  are  never  suspended  un- 
less it  is  absolutely  unavoidable. 

2241.  I wish  to  put  a question  or  two  about  the  Local 
constitution  of  these  local  bodies,  and  secondly  as  to  Authorities 
your  jxxrisdiction.  The  county  funds  are  administered 

not  as  in  Great  Britain,  by  elected  bodies,  but  by 
Grand  Jxxries? — Yes. 

2242.  And  the  Grand  Juries  are  nominated  by  the 
High  Sheriffs?— Yes. 

2243.  They  are  not  continuing  bodies,  are  they  ? — 

No. 

2244.  They  are  created  and  dissolved  twice  a year, 
are  they  not  ? — Exactly. 

2245.  Then- responsibility  is  very  slender  then  ? — 

Yes,  the  greater  part  of  the  work  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  officer's  who  cairy  on  the  county  work. 

2246.  A permanent  committee  of  the  officials? — 

Yes. 

2247.  What  control  have  you  over  them  ? — None. 

2248.  None  at  all? — No,  none  over  Grand  Juries  ; 
they  are  not  under  us. 

2249.  You  have  simply  a power  of  audit  ? — Simply 
a power  of  audit  and  certifying  their  accounts,  that  is 
all. 

2250.  In  case  you  do  not  approve  of  any  expen- 
diture can  you  surcharge? — The  mere  fact  of  our 
approving  is  nothing,  the  Judge  approving  of  it  makes 
it  pei-fectly  legitimate. 

2251.  It  seems  a somewhat  barren  function 
then  ? — I think  it  is  necessary. 

2252.  But  what  would  they  care  if  you  have  no 
power  to  make  your  disapproval  felt  ? — I think  if  any- 
thing was  wrongly  applied  and  brought  under  the 
notice  of  the  Judge  of  Assize,  notice  would  be  taken 
of  it. 
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2253.  ( Lord  Welby. ) Do  you  publish  the  Auditors’ 
Report  t—  Yes. 

2254.  And  there  is  therefore  the  fear  of  public- 
ation ? — Yes. 

2255.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  So  that  with  regard  to  this 
sum  of  a million  and  a half  a year  spent  by  Grand 
Juries,  which  is  a good  deal  more  than  one-third  of  the 
whole  local  taxation  of  Ireland,  there  is  no  super- 
vision in  regard  to  economy  to  the  taxpayer,  excepting 
such  as  may  be  afforded  by  the  Judge  of  Assize  ? — Yes, 
there  is  no  central  authority  over  them  at  all,  and  the 
check  of  course  is  the  audit  of  the  accounts  and  the 
publication.  Of  course  any  cess-payer  may  object  to 
the  fiating  of  any  presentment. 

2256.  The  fiating  of  any  presentment  before  the 
Judge? — Yes. 

2257.  But  when  the  period  has  closed  and  the 
Grand  Jury  dissolved  and  the  audit  held,  even  sup- 
posing the  auditor  then  said,  “ This  is  improper  or 
illegal,”  what  redress  has  anybody  ? — I am  not  quite 
sure ; I do  not  think  that  anything  which  has  been 
passed  by  the  Judge  can  absolutely  be  surcharged  by 
the  auditor 

2258.  Do  you  know  of  any  reason  why  the  county 
rate  should  not  be  subject  to  a revision,  supervision, 
audit  and  surcharge,  if  necessary,  just  the  same  as  the 
union  rate? — By  whom? 

2259.  By  some  one  ? — 1 see  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  be  so. 

2260.  ( The  O’Conor  Don.)  Before  you  pass  from 
this,  you  stated  in  answer  to  Mr.  Sexton  that  all  the 
county  expenditure  is  passed  solely  by  the  Grand 
Jury  nominated  by  the  High  Sheriff? — Yes. 

2261.  Can  the  Grand  Jury  pass  any  presentment 
except  for  some  exceptional  work  that  has  not  been 
previously  sanctioned  by  the  Presentment  Sessions  ? — 
They  cannot  originate  anything. 

2262.  They  cannot  alter  any  presentment  passed  ? 
— No,  they  may  refuse  it. 

2263.  They  either  pass  it  or  throw  it  out? — Exactly. 

2264.  Therefore  with  regard  to  the  great  bulk  of 
the  sum  to  which  Mr.  Sexton  has  referred,  the  powers 
of  the  Grand  Jury  are  as  you  have  stated,  either 
powers  of  rejection  or  approval  ? — Exactly. 

2265.  All  works  approved  of  by  the  Presentment 
Sessions  ? — Yes. 

2266.  If  there  were  any  such  system  of  audit  which 
would  result  in  surcharging  somebody  for  a presentment 
which  ought  not  to  have  been  passed,  on  whom  would 
that  surcharge  be  made  ? — It  would  have  to  be  made, 
I presume,  upon  the  magistrate  and  the  cesspayers. 
I was  referring  rather  to  the  whole  organization  than 
to  the  particular  Grand  Jury,  the  Presentment  Sessions, 
of  course,  being  a part  of  that  organization. 

2267.  (Mr.  Seicton. \ Probably  the  cure  would  be  to 
have  a continuing  body  who  might  be  surcharged  ? — 


2268.  (Lord  Welby.)  Could  not  the  surcharge  be 
made  on  the  people  who  ordered  the  payment? — I 
have  never  known  the  magistrates  to  be  surcharged — 
1 do  not  quite  see  how  it  could  be  done. 

2269.  It  may  not  be  law  laid  down,  but  as  far  as  it 
goes  you  could  surcharge,  could  you  not,  upon  the  actual 
people  who  have  ordered  the  payment? — I suppose  it 
could  be  done. 

2270.  (The  O' Conor  Don.)  Is  not  the  Judge  really 
the  person  who  orders  the  payment? — The  Judge 
orders  the  payment. 

2271.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  But  you  see  no  probability  of 
payment  ? —No.  It  is  open  to  any  cesspayer  to  oppose 
any  presentment — they  are  called  out  by  baronies, 
and  he  can  make  opposition  before  the  J udge  fiats. 

2272.  (The  O'.Gonor  Don.)  They  are  called  out 
publicly  in  court,  are  they  not,  before  the  J udge  fiats 
them? — Yes. 

2273.  And  if  anyone  chooses  to  object  the  Judge 
will  hear  the  objection  ? — Yes. 

2274.  (Sir  David  Larbour.)  Then  I understand 
there  are  three  authorities  dealing  with  this  matter — 
what  is  called  the  Presentment  Sessions,  then  the 


Grand  Jury,  then  the  Judge? — First  of  all  there  is  the  Mr.  Henry 
Presentment  Sessions  held  for  each  Barony  separately,  A-  ££>ln~ 
and  for  the  county  at  large  before  each  assizes,  then  — 
the  Grand  Jury,  and  the  Judge.  6Deo^i88l. 

2275.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  The  Presentment  Sessions  is 
practically  controlled  by  the  magistrates,  is  it  not  ? — Authorities. 
The  magistrates  and  the  cesspayers. 

2276.  But  the  magistrates  have  a right  to  act,  of 
course,  and  the  cesspayers  are  chosen  by  ballot  on  the 
spot  ? — Yes. 

2277.  The  same  class  which  constitutes  the  Grand 
Jury  controls  the  Sessions  ? — It  is  part  of  the  system. 

2278.  I understand  now  bow  it  is  you  are  unable 
to  inform  us  as  to  the  amount  of  debt  now  outstanding 
in  counties ; they  are  not  even  under  obligation  to 
inform  you,  I suppose? — No. 

2279.  Have  they  any  power  to  borrow?— They 
were  given  power  to  borrow  under  the  Relief  of 
Distress  Act,  and  the  Relief  of  Distress  Amendment 
Act  for  Baronial  Works,  but  that  Act  has  expired. 

2280.  Have  they  to  refer  to  any  authority  in  case 
of  borrowing  ? — They  ought  to  refer  to  the  Board  of 
Works. 

2281.  Not  to  you? — No. 

2282.  Have  the  county  authorities  any  power  in 
times  of  distress  to  provide  employment? — None 
under  existing  law,  beyond  that  they  can  afford 
employment  in  the  way  of  making  ordinary  roads 
which  may  be  required  by  the  people,  but  not  in  the 
way  of  any  special  distress  works,  like  they  did  under 
the  old  Distress  Act.  They  cannot  carry  out  any  work 
of  that  class  purely  for  the  purpose  of  relief ; they  can 
only  carry  out  works  which  are  required  by  the  par- 
ticular counties,  and  carry  them  out  in  the  way  pre- 
scribed. 

2283.  They  may  adopt  the  ordinary  services,  but 
cannot  take  any  special  action  ? — That  is  so. 

2284.  As  to  the  unions,  yon  have  a much  more  Boards  of 

drastic  supervision,  have  you  not? — Yes.  Guardians. 

2285.  The  unions  are  constituted,  I believe,  one-half 
of  magistrates  ex  officio  i — Yes. 

2286.  And  the  other  half  of  elected  ratepayers  ? — 

Yes. 

2287.  Elected  upon  a property  franchise? — Yes. 

2288.  Which  may  give  one  vote  to  the  occupier  and 
thirty  or  thirty-six  to  the  owner,  or  up  to  thirty  at 
any  rate? — Yes,  up  to  thirty,  but  only  in  the  case 
when  the  owner  is  also  occupier  and  immediate 
lessor.  The  occupier,  of  course,  may  have  more  than 
one  vote— it  depends  upon  the  valuation. 

22S9.  You  audit  their  accounts,  and  have  power  to 
surcharge? — Yes. 

2290.  Would  the  sums  surcharged  over  the  unions 
of  Ireland  in  a year  reach  any  considerable  amount? — 

They  are  very  careful — the  mere  fact  of  that  power 
existing  is  quite  sufficient  to  make  both  the  Guardians 
and  their  officers  extremely  careful. 

2291.  There  I may  infer,  as  you  have  power  to 
surcharge  not  only  for  illegal  but  for  extragavant 
expenditure,  that  the  administration  of  the  funds  by 
the  Guardians  is  economical  ? — Yes,  I think  they  try 
to  keep  it  within  the  bounds  as  far  as  possible. 

2292.  What  special  powers  have  Guardians  to  cope 
with  distress  arising  ?— They  have  first  of  all  the  power 
of  affording  outdoor  relief  to  the  classes  I have 
mentioned  in  the  earlier  part  of  my  evidence.  Then 
for  the  ordinary  classes  they  have  the  workhouse,  in 
which  any  person  may  receive  relief,  and  then  the 
relieving  officer  has  power  in  case  of  sudden  and 
urgent  necessity  pending  the  order  of  the  Board  of 
Guardians  to  afford  relief. 

2293..  And  the  outdoor  relief  is  for  a limited  time. 

May  it  continue  for  an  unlimited  time  ? — The  out- 
door relief  which  the  Guardians  give  may  continue 
for  an  unlimited  time. 

2294.  Is  it  usual  to  give  outdoor  relief  to  families? 

— Not  if  they  are  in  occupation  of  land. 

2295.  So  that  therefore  the  provisions  for  outdoor 
relief  would  not  apply  to  farmers  in  any  degree,  would 
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Boards  of 
Guardians. 


it? — No,  except  in  sudden  cases  of  urgent  necessity 
when  a man  might  he  starving. 

2296.  The  poorest  occupier  with  only  a quarter  of 
an  acre  of  land  would  be  debarred  from  outdoor  relief 
then  ? — Y es. 

2297.  (The  O’Conor  Don).  With  regard  to  the 
exceptional  cases  where  men  are  starving,  the  relief 
must  be  given  in  kind  and  not  in  money  ? — In  kind 
and  not  in  money. 

2298.  {Mr.  Sexton).  They  have  no  power  to  levy  a 
rate  or  to  borrow  for  the  purpose,  say,  of  providing  a 
supply  of  seed? — No,  they  have  no  Act  at  present  for 
that  purpose. 

2299.  And  in  order  to  enable  either  the  counties  or 
the  Guardians  to  provide  works  to  give  employment  to 
labourers  or  to  provide  seed,  is  there  no  other  way 
than  by  legislation  ? — No. 

2300.  I see  that  the  cost  of  administration  as  to 
towns  has  increased  much  more  than  any  of  the  other 
local  bodies? — Yes. 

2301.  I suppose  that  is  due  to  greater  energy  in 
necessary  works  of  sanitation  ? — Yes,  and  the  fact 
that  there  is  room  for  more  improvement  in  the  towns. 

2302.  The  towns  in  past  times  have  been  somewhat 
neglected  ? — Y es. 

2303.  Many  primary  essential  things  were  required 
to  be  done? — Yes,  the  improvement  is  always  a very 
gradual  and  slow  process,  but  I think  they  have  been 
made  more  alive  to  the  necessities  in  recent  years, 
especially  since  the  cholera  was  threatened  than 
previously. 

2304.  The  municipalities  have  power  to  issue  stock, 
have  they  not? — Yes. 

2305.  Some  of  them  under  special  Acts? — Yes. 

2306.  And  any  of  them,  I should  think,  with  the 
sanction  of  your  Board  under  a recent  public  Act  ? — 
Yes. 

2307.  Have  you  been  asked  to  grant  the  sanction  ? 


2308.  In  many  cases  ? — I cannot  remember  the 
exact  number  at  present-.  We  have  been  asked. 

2309.  Have  you  granted  it  ? — Yes  ; I cannot 
remember  the  number  at  present. 

2310.  I believe  it  is  the  case  that  in  the  principal 
cities,  Dublin,  Belfast,  Cork,  and  Waterford,  the  issue 
ot  stock  which  is  a resort  from  Imperial  to  local 
credit  has  resulted  in  a considerable  saving  to  the 
rates  ? — Yes,  it  has  been  very  successful,  no  doubt. 

2311.  And  Imperial  credit  was  dispensed  with  to 
the  credit  of  the  community  ? — Yes. 

work-1  2312.  There  is  one  other  question  as  to  which  I 

houses.  should  like  to  get  some  information  from  you.  What 
is  the  average  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  an  inmate 
in  an  Irish  workhouse  ? — It  varies. 

2313.  What  is  the  average  ? — It  varies  from  3s.  to 
4s.  a week,  including  clothing. 

2314.  Nothing  but  what  the  inmate  wears  and 
eats  ? — The  highest  in  Ulster  is  3s.  9e2. 

2315.  Have  you  struck  any  average  for  the  country  ? 
— The  average  for  Ulster  is  3s.;  the  average  for 
Munster  is  3s.  2|-c2.;  for  Leinster,  3s.  7 $d.;  and  for 
Connaught,  3s.  id.  For  the  whole  of  Ireland  it  is 
3s.  id. 

2316.  3s.  id.  a week  for  the  whole  of  Ireland  ? — Yes. 

2317.  That  would  be  82.  13 s.  id.  a year  for  the 
whole  of  Ireland  ?— Yes. 

2318.  I notice  that  the  average  daily  number  in  the 
workhouses  for  1892-3  was  41,000  ? — Yes. 

2319.  If  you  divide  that  number  into  the  cost  of 
maintenance,  352,0002.,  you  get  81.,  which  corresponds 
with  what  you  have  said  ? — Exactly. 

2320.  Then  if  you  want  to  ascertain  the  full  cost 
of  an  inmate,  really,  I should  think,  you  have  to  add 
to  that  the  cost  of  the  officers,  which,  I suppose,  you 
might  put  instead  of  rent  if  the  person  were  living 
outside? — Nearly  the  whole  cost  of  the  establishment. 
You  mean  the  establishment  charge  ? 

2321.  {Chairman.)  It  is  about  15  per  cent.  ? — Yes. 

2322.  {Mr.  Sexton.)  Salaries  and  rations  of  officers 
and  every  expenditure — would  that  be  it  ? — Yes. 


2323.  That  makes  651,000,  and  dividing  41,000  m.Bentjr 
into  that  figure,  we  come  to  the  result  that  the  sore.'”' 
average  cost  of  an  inmate  in  an  Irish  workhouse  is  16 1.  g u^rjgg,. 
a year  ? — Yes,  about  that  figure  if  establishment  — 
expenses  are  included. 

2324.  (Mr.  Wolff.)  You  have  told  us  that  Ireland 

as  regards  the  poor  law  and  relief  and  so  on  you  parts  of 
may  almost  divide  by  a line  from  Lough  Swilly  to  Ireland. 
Cape  Clear  ? — Yes. 

2325.  That  on  the  east  of  it  the  average  was  a 1 s.  Od. 
rate  ? — I do  not  think  I said  that.  I said  that  the 
average  of  the  county  cess  in  Ireland  was  about  Is.  9a'. 

2326.  I misunderstood  you — you  cannot  give  the 
average  of  the  poor  rate  then? — No,  I have  not 
got  it  now.  Do  you  want  it  on  those  two  districts  ? 

2327.  I would  like  it  on  those  two,  and  I would  like 
it  over  the  whole.  If  we  are  to  compare  the  expendi- 
ture and  ability  to  pay  of  one  country  with  another 
we  ought  to  have  such  information,  I think  ? — I will 
get  it  for  you. 

2328.  I was  going  to  ask  also  about  the  Labourers  Labourers 
Act,  which  you  have  told  us  has  not  been  taken  up  in 
Ulster ; can  you  give  us  any  reason  why  it  has  not 

been  taken  up  in  Ulster? — I really  cannot  say  why  the 
Guardians  have  not  taken  it  up,  beyond  that  they  seem 
to  think  the  labourers  are  already  properly  provided 
for. 

2329.  Is  it  your  experience  that  they  are  properly 
provided  for  1— No,  it  is  not  my  experience ; but  I 
think  the  Guardians  contend  that  they  do  not  require 
additional  accommodation  or  do  not  require  improved 
accommodation.  There  is  very  great  resistance  on  the 
part  of  the  Guardians  to  the  Act. 

2330.  There  must  be  some  portions  in  the  west  of 
Ulster  which  are  no  better  off  as  regards  the  labourer 
than  these  other  parts  ? — The  labourer,  as  a class,  does 
not  exist  in  those  very  poor  parts  as  in  Donegal. 

There  they  are  small  occupiers,  but  in  Ulster  the 
labourer  lives  on  rich  lands,  where  large  farms  are  held 
by  one  man.  I think  the  poor  people  you  refer  to  in 
Donegal  are  not  labourers  — they  are  small  holders. 

2331.  (Lord  Welby.)  I do  not  think  you  have  given 
us  the  figures.  Can  you  give  us  what  has  been  the 
expenditure  out  of  loans  made  by  the  State  on  farmers’ 
dwellings  and  labourers’  ? — I can  give  you  labourers’ 
dwellings,  but  I cannot  give  you  farmers’  dwellings— 
that  does  not  come  under  us  at  alL 

2332.  Does  that  come  under  land  improvement? — 

Yes.  Under  labourers’  dwellings  the  amount  remain- 
ing outstanding  is  1,126,5002. 

2333.  Can  you  give  us  the  total  that  has  been 
advanced? — 1,236,2822. 

2334.  I want  to  call  your  attention  to  one  point.  Fall  of 
You  mentioned,  and  I have  no  doubt  with  very  good  pnce3, 
reason,  that  the  price  of  stock  having  fallen  was  a 
reason  why  the  farmer,  on  the  whole,  had  not  got  such 

a paying  capacity,  for  whatever  purpose  it  might  be,  as 
formerly.  Looking  at  Dr.  Grimshaw’s  figures,  I arrive 
at  this  conclusion — that,  taking  the  time  when  they  had 
the  highest  price — namely,  between  1884  and  1888 
— and  dividing  it  by  the  population,  what  it  comes  to 
is  that  the  valuation  of  stock  at  that  time  was  about 
112.  per  head  of  the  population,  and  in  1889  to  1893, 

122.?— Yes. 

2335.  Of  course  that  is  due  to  there  being  a much 
increased  stock  ? — Yes. 

2336.  My  test  is  a very  rough  one,  but  you  see  on 
that  basis  the  farmer  has  as  great  a paying  capacity  as 
in  the  higher  time,  has  he  not  ? — I was  not  comparing 
it  in  that  way.  The  comparison  I instituted  was  more 
between  the  years  during  which  I said  there  had  been 
a great  improvement — that  is,  between  1851  and 
1874 — than  between  the  years  1882,  1883,  and 
onwards. 

2337.  I am  not  asking  you  to  accept  these  figures ; 
they  are  figures  given  by  Dr.  Grimshaw,  and  he  gave 
in  1851-55  the  value  of  all  descriptions  of  live  stock 
as  39,000,0002. ; in  1866-70,  59,000,0002.,  which  is  the 
date  on  which  I base  my  112.;  in  1884-88,  55,000,0002. ; 
and  in  1889-93,  54,000,0002.  You  see  the  prices 
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Mr  Henry  there  given  carry  out  your  view  that  there  has  been  a 
A.  Robin-  eonSiiderable  fall  per  head  between  1866-70  and 
1889-93 1— Yes. 

0 Dec.,  1831.  2338.  But  that  to  the  farmer  is  made  up  by  an 

Fallot  increase  in  the  number  of  the  live  stock? — I see  what 
pnce3'  you  mean. 

2339.  When  you  were  talking  of  tax-paying 
capacity  I understood  you  to  say  in  answer  to  a 
question,  or  you  rather  expressed  an  opinion,  that  the 
consumption  of  tea  at  present  drew  very  largely  on 
farmers’  resources  now  as  compared  with  the  time,  say, 
before  the  famine,  or  1851-53.  Your  answers  left  it 
upon  my  mind  that  the  consumption  of  tea  rather 
burdened  and  diminished  his  tax  paying  capacity ; 
was  that  so  ? — Yes. 

2340.  We  must  be  careful  how  we  use  that.  Let 
us  go  back  and  consider  what  was  the  farmer’s 
position ; at  the  time  you  were  speaking  of  the  tax 
upon  tea  was  probably  3s.,  2s.  6 d.,  or  2s.  2d. — it  was 
certainly  2s.  2d.  late  in  the  fifties  ? — Yes. 

2341.  I suppose  the  price  of  tea  itself  was  consider- 
ably higher  then  than  it  is  now— for  the  sake  of 
argument  let  us  say  2s.  higher — and  that  the  farmer 
was  paying  4s.,  out  of  which  2s.  went  to  the  revenue. 
At  the  present  moment  I do  not  suppose  I am  very 
far  wrong  if  I say  the  value  of  tea  is  2s.  of  which  6d. 
goes  to  the  Government? — Yes. 

2342.  Now  I think  we  can  hardly  say,  can  we,  that 
if  the  price  of  an  article  is  diminished  half  and  the 
duty  is  diminished  75  per  cent.,  that  the  position  of 
the  consumer  is  not  better  and  that  so  far  he  is  in  a 
better  tax-paying  position  than  he  was  ? — But  he  did 
not  pay  at  all  in  those  years. 


2343.  Perhaps  so.  I will  next  put  to  you  the  case  Mr.  Henry 
of  sugar  at  that  time.  Wherever  you  go  you  will  A' 

find  that  the  removal  of  the  duty  on  sugar  has  been  5 D ~189J 
one  of  the  greatest  boons  during  the  present  century.  — 
That  tax  has  entirely  gone,  and  surely  therefore  the 
tax-paying  capacity  of  the  consumer  has  increased 
through  that  relief.  T only  use  the  argument  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  the  matter  right,  because  it  seems 
to  me  a very  dangerous  ground  to  say  that,  because 
you  find  a man  under  much  more  favourable  circum- 
stances, so  far  as  price  goes,  with  a larger  command  over 
articles  of  comfort,  therefore  his  tax  paying  capacity 
has  diminished  ? — I do  not  think  I said  that ; what  I 
said  was  this,  I think  that  class  of  small  occupier  at 
the  present  time  contribute  more  in  the  way  of 
indirect  taxation  in  proportion  to  their  income  than 
any  other  class  of  the  community. 

2344.  In  answer  to  Mr.  Sexton  I thought  you 
rather  admitted  it? — If  I did  I.  did  not  quite  see  the 
point. 

2345.  Mr.  (Sexton.)  I thought  what  you  said  was 
this,  that  the  change  in  the  mode  of  life,  the  change 
in  the  mode  of  diet,  involved  a rather  higher  cash 
expenditure  than  the  domestic  habits  of  the  last 
generation  involved,  which  might  render  thorn  less 
able  to  bear  a fiscal  burden  ? — Yes. 

2346.  (Mr.  Wolff.)  As  a matter  of  fact  do  they  not 
contribute  more  to  the  imperial,  revenue  now  under  a 
6 d.  duty  on  tea  than  they  did  formerly  when  the  duty 
was  2s.,  in  that  they  now  consume  a considerable 
quantity  and  they  formerly  consumed  none? — Just  so. 

The  witness  withdrew. 


SIXTH  DAY. 


Thursday,  6th  December,  1894. 


At  the  Benchers’  Chambers,  Four  Courts,  Dublin. 


Present : 

The  Right  Hon.  HUGH  C.  E.  CHILDERS,  Chairman. 

Lord  Welby.  I Charles  E.  Martin,  Esq. 

The  Right  Hon.  The  O’Conor  Don.  Thomas  Sexton,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Sir  David  Barbour,  K.C.H.I.  | Gustav  W.  Wolff,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Mr.  B.  H.  Holland,  Secretary. 

Sir  Joseph  M‘Kf.nna  called,  and  examined  by  Mr.  Sexton  at  the  request  of  the  Chairman. 


4DeiTi894  2347.  Sexton.)  You  have  sat  for  many  years 
— as  an  Irish  representative  in  the  Imperial  Parliament, 
have  you  not? — About  twenty-two  years. 

2348.  And  you  have  given  particular  care  and 
study  to  financial  questions,  have  you  not? — Yes. 

2349.  You  now  propose  to  offer  evidence  to  this 
Commission  upon  some  of  the  questions  referred  to  it  ? 
—Yes. 

2350.  Especially  upon  the  main  question  which  is 
the  relative  taxable  capacity  not  of  any  classes  or 
interests  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  as  compared 
with  each  other,  but  as  compared  between  Great 
Britain  on  the  one  hand  and  Ireland  as  a whole  on 
the  other? — Yes.  In  the  course  of  that  investigation 
L have  discriminated  between  England  and  Scotland, 
but  that  was  owing  to  the  accidental  form  in  which 
the  returns  from  which  I had  to  work  were  made  out, 
but  the  case  remains  that  if  you  add  the  product  of 
Scottish  revenue  to  the  product  of  English  revenue 
you  get  that  of  Great  Britain,  and  I have  made  my 
comparisons  on  that  basis  in  the  end,  but  incidentally 
as  I went  along  I have  brought  out  the  fact  of  Scot- 
land suffering  somewhat  as  we  have  suffered. 


2351.  In  the  course  of  your  evidence  to-day  you  6 Dec  18gl 
will  be  good  enough  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  units  — 
are  not  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  but  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  You  propose  to  found  your 

case  upon  certain  matters  of  financial  record  contained 
in  Parliamentary  Papers,  Nos.  407  of  the  Session 
1874,  No.  108  of  1886,  and  No.  36  of  Session  2 of 
1386  ? — Yes,  and  others  as  I go  along ; — I do  not  found 
the  case  on  those  solely. 

2352.  But  those  in  the  first  instance  ? — Those  in 
the  first  instance. 

2353.  Will  you  give  us  the  titles  of  these  papers 
and  describe  their  contents  ? --I  will  as  I go  along  ; it 
will  involve  extreme  labour  to  go  into  them  now ; 
they  will  be  found  on  the  face  of  my  evidence. 

I will  submit  myself  at  once  to  cross-examination  on 
the  matter,  and  I will  give  evidence  in  favour  of  the 
whole  memorandum. 

2354.  I had  better  myself  read  to  yott  the  titles  of 
these  papers,  and  you  will  say  whether  I describe  them 
correctly.  The  first  is  a return  of  “Revenue and 
“ Population  ” of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  for  the 
years  1841,  1851,  1861,  and  1871,  being  No.  407  of 
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Sir  Joseph  the  Session  1874,  and  a similar  return  brought  down 
M-Kcnm.  to  1881_82  and  1884-85,  being  No.  108  of  1886  ; a 
6 Dec.,  1894.  Parliamentary  Paper,  No.  36,  Session  2, 1886,  con- 
taining  (1)  “ A return  of  the  gross  amount  of  revenue 
“ raised  by  taxation  in  Ireland  for  the  years  1801  to 
“1840,  both  inclusive”  : r2)  alike  “return  for  the 
“years  1841  to  1880,  both  inclusive”  ; and  (3)  a 
return  of  the  amount  of  loans  from  the  Imperial 
Exchequer  for  Irish  purposes  from  a.d.  1800  to  the 
31st  March,  1886,  distinguishing  amounts  paid  off, 
remitted,  and  outstanding  at  the  last  mentioned  date  ? 
— Yes. 

Points  with  2355.  Before  you  enter  into  details  I understand 
respect  t0  that  you  wish  to  lay  down  some  points  with  respect  to 
Union.  the  Act  of  Union  which  you  consider  in  dispute  ? — 1 
do  not.  I make  an  assertion  upon  that  part  and  give 
evidence  upon  the  general  fact  instead  of  laying  it 
down  as  a matter  of  pleading,  which  it  would  be  too 
lengthy  for  this  Commission  to  entertain. 

2356.  You  wish  to  state  them,  do  you  not  ? — I wish 
to  state  the  facts  as  concisely  as  Mr.  Gladstone  stated 
them  to  the  Duke  of  Argyll.  I wish  to  state  thac  the 
proposition  which  was  made,  and  the  purpose  to  be 
carried  out,  and  which,  I believe,  was  carried  out  by 
the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Union,  was  that  subsequent 
to  the  consolidation  of  the  two  Exchequers  we 
should  be  treated  relatively  to  our  taxable  means  the 
same  as  Great  Britain. 

2357.  Will  you  look  at  paragraph  5 of  your 
memorandum  on  the  first  page.  Be  so  good  as  to 
state  the  effect  of  that  paragraph.  There  are  four 
articles  there.  I desire  you  to  give  the  Commission  as 
we  proceed  the  substance  of  the  memorandum  ? — What 
particular  point  do  you  ask  me  upon  ? 

2358.  The  whole  of  it. — Ask  me  a question  upon  it. 

2359.  I desire  you  to  state  to  the  Commission  the 
substance  of  the  paragraphs.  You  will  understand 
that  the  memorandum  you  have  handed  in  is  the  basis 
of  your  evidence  ? — Just  so.  Then  I will  read  1,  2,  3, 
and  4 as  my  answer  to  that.  “ 1st. — No  living  states- 
“ man  is  accountable  for  the  enactment  of  the  Act  of 
“ Union.  2nd. — The  Act  of  Union  was  carried 
“through  the  Irish  Parliament  by  corrupt  means. 
« 3r(l. — Even  were  it  still  in  question  whether  the  Act 
« of  Union  had  not  been  so  carried,  the  financial  condi- 
« tions  enjoined,  imposing  on  Ireland  an  obligation  to 
“contribute  until  the  amalgamation  of  the  two 
“ Exchequers  (an  event  which  did  not  occur  until  1817) 
“ two-seventeenth3  to  the  Imperial  Revenue  was 
“inequitable  to  Ireland,  being  manifestly  dispropor- 
“ tionate  to  the  relative  resources  of  the  two  islands. 
“ 4th. — That  whatever  may  have  been  the  injustice  of 
“ that  obligatory  condition,  no  such  compact  exists  or 
“ has  existed  under  the  Act  of  Unionor  otherwise,  since 

1 “1817,  but  all  distribution  of  burden  thenceforth 
“ rested,  and  now  rests,  with  the  Parliament  of  the 
“United  Kingdom.”  That  is  the  most  condensed  form 
in  which  I can  give  the  statusquo  at  present  complained 
of. 

Excess  ot  2360.  The  practical  effect  of  that  is  that  under  the 
contri-  Act  of  Union  an  excessive  contribution  was  imposed 
nS.ednonm"  upon  Ireland,  and  that  in  1817  that  arrangement 
Ireland.  ceased  ? Yes. 

2361.  And  that  since  then  the  obligation  of  Ireland 
was  to  contribute  according  to  her  means  ? — Yes; 
under  the  Union. 

2362.  Passing  on,  how  do  you  say  that  the  excessive 
character  of  the  contribution  imposed  upon  Ireland  by 
the  Act  of  Union  was  made  manifest! — There  is  a 
subsequent  paragraph  which  I will  refer  you  to  for 
that. 

2363.  I am  taking  you  through  your  paragraphs  as 
they  stand  1 — As  I understand,  your  question  is  how 
do  1 make  out  that  Parliament  had  a free  hand  after 
the  consolidation.  Those  were  the  terms  of  the  Act 
of  Union. 

2364.  No,  I am  at  present  asking  you  how  you 
make  out  that  the  contribution  imposed  upon 
Ireland  by  the  Act  of  Union  was  excessive  ?— Because 
the  effect  of  it  was  that  she  was  run  into  debt  four 


times;  her  debt  was  quadrupled,  and  the  debt  of  Sir  Joseph 
England  was  not  even  doubled.  -fL''"' 

2365.  Moreover,  the  revenue  exacted  from  Ireland  6 Dec.,  1891. 
in  the  seventeen  years  during  the  separate  exchequer  Excess  of 
was  far  in  excess  of  the  revenue  she  paid  before  the  “untY^  im_ 
Union  ? — Yes,  far  in  excess.  She  paid,  according  to  posedon 
the  best  authorities  open  to  me,  the  average  for  the  re  an  ' 
ten  years  immediately  antecedent,  1,500,000/.  a year 

or  a fraction  short  of  that. 

2366.  I put  it  to  you  from  a paper  issued  to  this 
Commission  by  the  Treasury  last  July,  which  shows 
that  the  total  revenue  of  Ireland  including  from  one 


to  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  miscellaneous, 
which  was  not  taxed,  ranged  from  880,000/.  in  the 
year  1781  to  2,100,000/.  in  the  year  before  the  Union? 
— I do  not  know  upon  what  that  is  founded,  but  I 


daresay  it  is  quite  correct. 

2367.  The  tax  revenue  of  Ireland  in  the  first 


seventeen  years  of  the  Union  ranged  from  2,500,000?. 
in  the  years  1801-2  to  5,000,000/.  in  the  year  1816-17  ? 


2368.  Do  you  contrast,  therefore,  a revenue  before 
the  Union  varying  from  800,000/.  a year  to  2,000,000/. 
with  a revenue  afterwards  which  I have  given  ? — I do 
not  go  into  that,  but  no  doubt  it  is  so.  I have  stated 
that  it  is  an  open  case,  but  I did  not  go  into  it.  I 
took  the  starting  point  at  the  Union,  and  I con- 
trasted the  first  fifty  years  of  the  Union  with  the 
taxation  ever  since. 

2369.  But  you  have  referred  in  passing  to  the  fact? 
— Yes,  I do  not  want  to  blink  that  question  with 
respect  to  those  who  wish  to  go  into  it. 

2370.  That  the  revenue  of  Ireland,  which  never 
exceeded  2,000,000/.  before  the  Union,  became 

5.000. 000/.  in  those  seventeen  years  after  the  Union. 
— It  became  practically  much  more  than  5,000,000/., 
because  there  was  an  enormous  annual  deficit  which 
was  charged  in  the  nature  of  debt.  • 

2371.  I am  speaking  simply  at  this  moment  of 
revenue  raised  by  taxes.  There  was  in  addition  to 
that  a deficit  upon  each  year  of  the  seventeen  varying 
from  four  and  a half  millions  in  the  first  year  to  ten 
millions  in  1815-16  ? — That  deficit  had  a right  to  be 
spread  as  a matter  of  account  over  antecedent  years. 
It  was  not  in  that  particular  year,  but  they  were 
making  up  accounts  and  everything  was  brought  in. 
There  was  a legitimate  excuse  for  the  Accountant  of 
the  Treasury  to  bring  that  in,  and  therefore  that 
particular  year  was  swollen. 

2372.  It  ranged  from  3,000,000/.  a year,  4,000,000/., 

5.000. 000/.,  6,000,000/.,  up  to  10,000,000/.,  did  it  not  ? 
— Y es ; it  made  the  Irish  debt  which  was  26  or  27 
millions  up  to  1801  108,000,000/.  on  the  seventeen 
years. 

2373.  In  addition  to  the  excess  of  revenue? — In 
excess  of  taxation. 

2374.  The  excess  of  revenue  raised  by  taxes  ? — Yes. 
But  let  me  keep  myself  perfectly  clear  on  that  and  not 
be  subject  to  misrepresentation.  That  108,000,000/. 
was  not  paid  by  Ireland.  It  was  paid  by  a debit  to 
the  Consolidated  Account,  and  therefore  all  we  suffered 
by  so  much  of  the  Irish  revenue  as  was  raised  by  loan 
was  in  proportion  to  our  own  share  in  the  partnership 
of  the  general  Estate  of  the  United  Kingdom  which 
took  on  the  debts  of  both  realms. 

2375.  You  distinguish  between  the  case  of  the 
revenue  raised  by  taxes  and  the  debt  recorded  against 
the  country  ? — Yes. 

2376.  You  remark,  that  the  deficiency  created  as 
against  Ireland  between  1801  and  1817  was  never 
forgiven  by  the  financial  authorities  of  the  United 
Kingdom  ?— It  was  never  forgiven. 

2377.  What  did  they  do  in  regard  to  it?— They 
debited  the  whole  account  to  the  exchequer  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

2378.  During  the  seventeen  years? — No,  at  the  end 
of  them. 

2379.  I am  speaking  now  of  the  progress  of  the 
seventeen  years? — During  the  seventeen  years  they 
kept  up  a separate  account  for  the  debt  of  Ireland. 
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2380.  They  kept  alive  the  exchequer  of  Ireland  for 
the  purpose  of  recording  debts  against  it  ? — Positively, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Irish  exchequer  as  an  executor 
to  the  dead  exchequer  of  Ireland,  was  there  to  agree 
to  the  taxation  which  was  put  on,  and  to  the  loans 
that  were  borrowed. 

2381.  And  so  much  of  the  contribution  of  two  to 
fifteen  as  was  not  raised  by  taxes  during  that  period 
was  recorded  against  Ireland  as  debt?  —Yes. 

2382.  Do  you  consider  that  the  ultimate  consolid- 
ation of  the  two  exchequers  was  contemplated  and 
intended  by  the  promoters  of  the  Act  of  Union  ? — I do. 

2383.  Do  you  believe  from  your  study  of  the  records 
if  it  had  been  possible  for  them  to  have  consolidated 
the  exchequers  at  the  time  of  the  Union,  they  would 
have  done  it? — Yes,  and  it  would  have  been  much 
more  beneficial  to  Ireland  if  they  had. 

2384.  But  they  desired  and  intended  to  do  it  ? — No  ; 
they  were  ashamed,  or  they  were  afraid  of  the  public 
opinion  which  would  be  aroused  by  merging  a debt  of 
28,000,000/.  with  a debt  of  400,000,000/.  odd,  and  the 
theory  upon  which  they  proceeded  was  this  : that 
Ireland  was  twice  as  rich,  had  twice  as  much  money  as 
she  really  had,  and  if  they  were  not  to  treat  her  in  that 
fashion  they  would  have  had  no  claim  for  the  two- 
seventeenths.  They  made  an  assumption  that  Ireland 
was  able  to  pay  two-seventeenths,  and  upon  that  basis 
they  proceeded  as  if  the  debt  of  England  might  come 
down  before  the  debt  of  Ii’eland  went  up,  and  when 
the  proportion  of  thetwo-seventeenths  came  about  in  the 
Irish  debt  they  would  be  consolidated.  I do  think  (as  a 
matter  of  suspicion)  that  the  officials  who  framed  that 
scheme  were  quite  distinct  from  the  statesmen,  who, 
for  the  most  part,  knew  nothing  about  it  at  all,  but 
the  permanent  officials  of  the  Treasury  tell  them  what 
to  do,  they  do  it ; they  tell  them  what  they  are  to 
say,  they  say  it ; they  tell  them  what  they  are  to  sign, 
and  they  sign  it.  That  is  my  experience  of  public  life, 
and  it  is  my  experience  of  what  takes  place  in  private 
companies.  The  majority  of  the  people  who  are  only 
a short  time  in  office  have  to  be  coached  by  others. 
For  instance,  I believe  that  the  whole  of  the  1853 
coaching  was  done  by  the  permanent  officials  of  the 
Treasury  at  that  time. 

2385.  Will  you  for  the  moment  confine  yourself  to 
the  point  that  the  promoters  of  the  Act  of  Union 
wished  to  consolidate  at  once,  but  they  did  not  think 
it  safe  to  propose  to  put  a contribution  upon  Ireland 
of  one  to  seven  and  a half,  her  debt  being  only  one  to 
sixteen  ? — Yes. 

2386.  Whatever  strong  opinion  you  hold  about 
what  occurred  in  the  first  seventeen  years  after  the 
Union  or  up  to  1853,  you  propose,  I understand,  to 
address  yourself  chiefly  to  what  has  happened  since 
1853  ? — I address  myself  to  the  comparison  which 
bears  upon  the  two  periods. 

2387.  And  to  the  hardship  inflicted  upon  Ireland, 
particularly  in  the  second  period? — I do;  that  is  what 
I have  made  up  my  accounts  upon. 

23S8.  Will  you  take  up  the  return  of  September, 
1886,  and  give  the  substance  of  it  as  stated  in  your 
memorandum  ? — What  paragraph  do  you  refer  me  to? 

2389.  Paragraph  8 of  your  memorandum. — I show 
that  for  the  first  fifty  years  the  average  was  4,323,810/. 
including  all  the  mulcts  and  injustices  of  the  Union, 
and  I treat  the  periods  from  1851  to  March  31st, 
1856,  five  and  a quarter  years,  as  a period  of  transition, 
whilst  the  taxes  of  Ireland  were  being  judiciously 
raised,  slowly  raised,  to  compete  with  the  figures  for 
England.  I strike  that  period  of  five  and  a quarter 
years  out  and  I compare  the  twenty-five  last  years  of 
the  return  from  the  31st  of  March,  1856,  to  the  31st 
of  March,  1881,  and  I show  that  for  that  period  it 
had  risen  from  6,400,000/.  to  7,300,000/.  The  average 
had  risen  from  4,300,000/.  in  the  first  fifty  to 
6,700,000/.  on  the  twenty-five  years. 

2390.  There  is  a misprint  in  the  memorandum  ; it 
should  read  “5  years  to  the  31st  March,  1861,”  nob 
“ from  31st  March,  1861  ”? — I suppose  so — I am  not 


quite  sure.  It  is  only  a mistake  in  the  print,  I Sir  Joseph 
think.  *£=”*• 

2391.  “ From”  should  be  read  “to”  ? — Yes,  “from”  6Dec.i8i». 

should  be  “ to.”  Periods  bo- 

2392.  The  salient  fact  which  you  here  desire  to  and  aft  or 
present  is  this,  that  not  only  did  the  quinquennial  1856 
average  rise  during  the  first  seventeen  years  after  the  1-omparo1 
Union,  but  also  that  the  annual  average  for  the  first 

fifty  years  being  4,300,000/.,  the  annual  average  for  the 
almost  succeeding  twenty -five  years  was  6,700,000/.  ? 

— I do  not  follow  you. 

2393.  They  are  your  own  figures  on  the  face  of  the 
memorandum  before  you.  What  does  your  paragraph 
show  to  have  been  the  annual  average  of  Irish  taxation 
for  the  first  fifty  years  after  the  Union  ? — 4,300,000/. 

2394.  What  does  your  paragraph  show  to  have  been 
the  annual  average  for  the  last  years  up  to  1881  ? — 
6,700,000/.  for  the  twenty-five  years. 

2395.  The  point  therefore  is,  for  the  latter  period 
the  annual  average  increased  by  more  than  one-half  of 
the  former  ? — Yes,  and  was  still  on  an  ascending  scale, 
because  the  last  two  are  7,274,000/.  and  7,346,000/.  The 
two  last  quinquennial  periods  show  an  ascending  scale. 

2396.  The  quinquennial  averages  in  the  later  period 
show  even  a more  rapid  advance  than  is  indicated  by 
the  whole  average  ? — Yes. 

2397.  This  is  the  revenue  of  Ireland  as  collected, 
is  it  not? — No,  as  returned.  I do  not  know  about 
what  they  collect.  I do  not  go  behind  the  Parlia- 
mentary papers,  and  I do  not  go  behind  the  assertion 
of  the  Treasury. 

2398.  Quite  so,  but  it  is  returned  by  the  Treasury 
as  the  revenue  collected  in  Ireland? — No,  it  is  not 
returned  by  the  Treasury  as  collected ; it  is  returned 
by  the  Treasury  as  received  from  Ireland,  and  there  is 
no  notification  whatever  of  any  distinction  being 
drawn  at  that  period  bet  ween  that  which  was  collected 
in  Ireland  and  that  which  was  collected  in  England. 

2399.  Have  you  read  the  evidence  of  Sir  Edward 
Hamilton,  the  Treasury  witness? — I have.  I have 
not  read  it  critically  through,  but  the  most  part  of  the 
evidence  I read  of  Sir  Edward  Hamilton  was  very 
clear,  very  efficient  and  evidently  given  with  the 
object  to  state  everything  as  fairly  as  he  possibly 
could  and  as  truly  as  he  could.  I am  not  in  collision 
with  Sir  Edward  Hamilton  as  far  as  I know. 

2400.  I wish  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  case  made  by  the  Treasury  before  the  Com- 
mission, the  case  at  least  alleged  by  the  Treasury, 
which  they  will  try  to  prove  and  intend  to  rely  upon 
is  this — that  from  1830  to  1870,  owing  to  the  fact 
which  they  represent,  that  the  duties  paid  in  England 
upon  goods  consumed  in  Ireland  were  much  higher 
annually  than  the  duties  paid  in  Ireland  on  the  goods 
consumed  in  England,  that  the  revenue  as  stated  in 
these  and  other  returns  was  less  than  the  true  revenue 
of  Ireland  by  considerable  sums  per  annum.  I do  not 
ask  you  to  discuss  that  question  now ; I merely  ask 
you  to  note  it  ? — Oh,  yes,  but  do  not  get  it  as  my 
evidence  because  I disagree  with  it. 

2401.  Quite  so;  but  it  is  alleged  by  the  Treasury, 
and  we  shall  have  to  face  it  in  the  course  of  the 
Inquiry. — If  you  wish  to  cross  examine  me  upon  what 
the  Treasury  allege,  let  me  have  the  particulars  of 
what  they  allege.  I do  not  question  anything  they 
allege  now  because  it  is  not  before  me  to  do  so. 

2402.  Quite  so;  you  adhere  to  these  figures? — I 
give  this  memorandum  as  evidence  from  first  to  last, 
and  everything  in  it  is  from  first  to  last  a statement  of 
fact  and  true,  and  everything  in  it  as  a statement  of 
account  is  true  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  belief, 
and  skill. 

2403.  ( Lord  Welby.)  Where  do  you  take  your 
figures  from  ? — From  Parliamentary  returns,  and  I 
mention  them  as  I go  along  in  the  memorandum. 

2404.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  You  take  them  from  a Parlia- 
mentary Paper,  No.  36,  Session  2,  1886,  “A  Return 
of  the  Gross  Amount  of  Revenue  raised  by  Taxation 
in  Ireland”  for  certain  years? — Yes. 

N 
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Sir  Joseph  2405.  (Lord  Welby.)  A paper  for  which  you  moved, 
JCKenna.  gjr  josep]1)  did  yOU  not  ?. — Yes. 

6 Dec.  1891  2406.  (Mr.  Sexton.')  I have  looked  myself  into  Sir 

Imposition  Edward  Hamilton’s  figures,  and  I think  that  even 
applying  his  adjustments  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  apply 
Ireland.  them  at  present  (because  the  details  are  not  before  us) 
the  calculation  you  make  as  to  the  excessive  taxation 
in  the  next  fifty  years  is  not  materially  disturbed. 
You  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  financial  situation  at 
the  time  when  Sir  Robert  Peel  considered  and  put 
aside  the  idea  of  imposing  an  income  tax  upon  Ireland  ? 
— Yes.  Mr.  Roebuck  brought  forward  a motion  to 
extend  the  income  tax  to  Ireland,  and  made  a very 
strong  and  very  able  speech,  as  most  of  his  speeches 
are  strong  and  able,  and  exhausted  the  subject  in  what 
he  said.  Sir  Robert  Peel  put  it  aside  in  a statesman- 
like fashion,  but  not  perhaps  as  frankly  as  he  would 
have  done  if  he  were  an  Irish  statesman  and  not  an 
English  statesman  ; but  he  acted  upon  a sense  of  jus- 
tice quite  as  complete  as  if  he  were  an  Irish  statesman 
and  a fair  one.  He  declined  to  extend  the  taxation 
there,  although  ho  was  at  that  time  minus  in  the 
Treasury  2,150,000/. 

2407.  You  say  that  although  he  had  to  meet  a 
deficit  exceeding  two  millions  in  the  year  1842  he  yet 
refused  to  extend  the  income  tax  to  Ireland  ? — Yes. 

2408.  Then  you  say  that  in  1853,  eleven  years 
afterwards,  Mr  Gladstone  did  impose  the  income  tax 
at  a time  when  he  had  a surplus  of  over  two  millions  ? 
— Yes.  I have  stated  all  the  circumstances  of  that 
year  in  a general  way.  I have  stated  them  further  on 
in  the  memorandum. 

2409.  But  you  understand  that  all  the  material 
facts  in  your  memorandum  have  also  to  be  got  into 
your  evidence  ? — Quite  so  ; and  that  is  the  advantage 
of  your  examination  of  me,  and  the  more  it  is  in  the 
nature  of  a searching  cross-examination  the  more  I 
welcome  it. 

2410.  I only  propose  to  elicit  the  state  of  your 
mind  upon  the  matters  disclosed  in  your  memoran- 
dum. 1 leave  cross-examination  to  others.  What 
was  the  justification  stated  by  Mr.  Gladstone  for 
imposing  the  income  tax  upon  Ireland  ? — He  pooh- 
poohed  the  idea  of  Ireland  not  getting  more  by  the 
remission  of  the  Consolidated  Annuities  than  the 
whole  volume  of  taxation  which  he  was  putting  upon 
them,  which  has  lasted  ever  since. 

2411.  What  was  the  nature  of  these  Consolidated 
Annuities  ? — The  Consolidated  Annuities  were  a 
creation  by  statute ; numbers  of  the  unions  and  the 
counties  I believe  also  as  counties  and  some  unions  as 
unions  borrowed  from  the  Treasury  or  Board  of  Works, 
monies  which  were  due  undoubtedly  to  the  United 
Kingdom  on  the  terms  of  their  first  contracts  in  some 
way.  They  were  complaining  very  much  from  time 
to  time,  when  these  were  put  upon  the  basis  of  an 
annual  payment  that  was  to  cease  after  a given 
number  of  years ; these  were  called  Consolidated 
Annuities.  There  were  260,000/.  a year,  not  for  all 
time,  but  for  a given  period,  which  I do  not  recall  to 
my  mind  for  the  present.  It  was  a very  fair  calcula- 
tion that  the  amount  which  stood  to  the  debit  of  the 
unions  in  1853  at  about  4,500,000/.,  and  was  repayable 
by  260,000/.  a year  ; assuming  that  there  was  a debt  at 
all,  that  was  a fair  commutation.  It  would  have  ceased 
long  since  if  it  had  been  going  on. 

2412.  There  was  a debt  of  4,500,000/.  due  by  cer- 
tain districts  1 — Yes. 

2413.  And  these  districts — not  all  Ireland— had 
to  pay  260,000/.  a year  for  the  terminable  period  ? — 
Yes. 

2414.  Mr.  Gladstone  cancelled  that  debt  and 
imposed  instead  of  it,  as  he  said,  the  income  tax  ? — 
Yes. 

2415.  And  proceeded  to  increase  the  spirit  duties  ? 
— Yes. 

2416.  What  do  you  say  was  the  financial  effect  as 
against  that  remission  of  the  imposition  of  the  income 
tax  ? — Up  to  the  period  that  I have  taken,  the 


exactions  up  to  1881,  the  amount  that  was  paid  was  Sir  Joseph 
more  than  ten  millions  greater  than  the  amount  which  : 

was  claimed  to  be  due  on  the  Consolidated  Annuities  6 Dec.  1891. 
capitalized.  Imposition 

2417.  You  make  out  that  up  to  1881  from  1853  ^“ome 
Ireland  paid  under  the  income  tax  about  15,000,000/.  ? Ireland. 

— She  paid  14,900,000/.  odd  in  that  time,  and  that 
constituted  more  than  the  whole  of  the  advances  to 
Ireland  that  were  put  down  in  the  Return  No.  3 of 
September  17th,  1886,  including  the  4,500,000/.  for 

which  it  was  a quid  pro  quo  apparently. 

2418.  The  amount  stated  in  No.  3 of  the  Return  as 
having  been  remitted  is  about  10,000,000/.;  over 
10,000,000/.,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

2419.  And  that  10,000,000/.  of  which  we  still  so 
often  hear  as  a matter  remitted  to  Ireland  included 
the  four  millions  and  a half,  the  remission  of  which 
was  held  to  be  an  equivalent  for  the  imposition  of  the 
income  tax  1 — Yes. 

2420.  You  proceed  to  refer  to  the  usual  argument 
that  is  offered  in  defence  of  the  imposition  of  the 
income  tax  in  Ireland.  What  do  you  say  in  reply  to 
it  ? — What  I say  in  reply  to  it  is  this,  that  when  the 
volume  of  taxation  on  any  country  is  excessive  at  the 
time.  The  effect  of  adding  to  it  an  income  tax,  although 
that  per  se  it  is  one  of  the  fairest  taxes,  is  just  as  much 
an  injustice  as  if  it  were  a tax  on  noses. 

2421.  Then  you  say  that  before  the  income  tax  was 
imposed  upon  Ireland,  Ireland  certainly  was  paying — 
to  put  it  at  the  lowest  point-— at  least  her  full  share 
of  the  tax  1 — I put  it  that  she  was  paying  her  share. 

If  you  were  really  cross-examining  me  I should  say 
she  was  paying  about  double  her  proper  share. 

2422.  Will  you  state  the  figures  given  in  paragraph  Taxable  ca- 
1 4 of  vour  memorandum . I mav  first  read  to'  you,  pac'ty  of 

c . i , J Ireland, 

m view  ot  the  answer  you  have  given,  your  own 
words  in  paragraph  13:  “I  have,  therefore,  only  to 
“ show  that,  prior  to  the  imposition  of  the  income  tax 
“ onIreland,the  levy  on  her  of  other  Imperial  taxes  was 
“ at  least  proportionately  equal  to  the  levy  of  Imperial 
“ taxes  on  Great  Britain,  including  the  income  tax.” 

That  was  the  question  I put  to  you  just  now  ? — Yes. 

Then  we  were,  before  that  imposition  was  put  upon  us, 
paying  the  one-thirteentli  of  the  gross  revenue  of  the 
United  Kingdom  raised  by  taxation,  and  I think  it  is 
beyond  the  powers  of  sophistication  to  make  out  that 
the  one-thirteenth  of  the  wealth  and  taxable  income  of 
the  United  Kingdom  belonged  to  us  at  that  time. 

2423.  You  state  that  the  revenue  raised  from  Great 
Britain  in  1851  was  over  49,000,000/.? — Yes. 

2424.  And  from  Ireland  in  the  same  year  just 
about  four  millions? — Yes,  we  paid  one-thirteenth  of 
the  whole. 

2425.  Then  you  proceed  to  urge  that  it  is  proved 
by  the  returns  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  yield 
that  the  taxable  property  and  income  of  Ireland  in 
1851  was  not  equal  to  one-thirteenth? — No. 

2426.  Do  you  happen  to  have  by  you  the  exact 
proportion  is  was  ? — I do  not. 

2427.  But  it  was  less  than  one-thirteenth  ? — Yes. 

2428.  And  you  add  that  the  taxable  property  and 
income  of  the  people  of  Ireland  is  not  now  one- 
eighteenth  ? — Yes. 

2429.  1 believe  the  yield  of  the  income  tax  is  only 
one-twenty-fourth  at  present  ? — I am  not  speaking  of 
the  income  tax  yield  there,  I am  talking  of  the  esti- 
mate of  the  propersy  irrespective  of  what  tax  it  yielded. 

2430.  The  assessment? — What  the  schedules  return 
as  being  the  incomes  of  the  various  scheduled  classes. 

2431.  That  is  the  assessment?— Yes. 

2432.  At  present  that  is  about,  I think,  one- 
twenty-second,  is  it  not? — I have  not  gone  into  that. 

2433.  You  proceed  further  to  analyse  the  return 
of  September  17th,  1886? — Yes. 

2434.  And  you  point  out  that  the  average  annual 
contribution  to  the  Imperial  revenue  by  Ireland  from 
the  Union  till  1817  was  over  four  millions  and 
a-half? — Yes ; up  to  1817  it  was  over  four  millions 
and  a-half. 
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Sir  Joseph  2435.  Then  you  point  out  the  two  things  that 
jf Kama.  ajfected  Ireland — first,  that  her  revenue  in  that  period 
6 Dec.  1894.  was  in  excess  of  what  it  had  been  before  the  Union, 
Effectof  and,  secondly,  that  she  was  debited  with  a debt,  the 
consolida-  difference  between  26,000,0002.  and  107,000,0002.  in 
Exche-  that  time1? — Yes. 

quers.  2436.  What  remark  do  you  make  in  paragraph  16 

upon  the  effect  of  the  consolidation  of  the  Exchequers 
and  the  opening  of  the  new  partnership  account? — 
The  consolidation  of  the  Exchequers  put  a close  to  a 
vicious  system  of  over-taxation  for  the  purpose  of 
trying  to  make  up  an  impossible  revenue  just  as  we 
may  endeavour  to  debit  a tenant  with  an  impossible 
rent,  and  it  put  a period  to  that  by  debiting  the  whole 
debt  to  the  consolidated  Exchequer  of  the  United  King- 
dom an  admission  in  fact  that  that  increase  arose  from  a 
system  of  over-taxation  which  produced  a debt  not 
charges, ble  against  the  individual  partner,  but  charge- 
able against  the  firm,  so  to  say. 

2437.  (Lord  Welby.)  Over-taxation  would  not  pro- 
duce a debt,  would  it;  it  would  be  rather  under- 
taxation that  would  lead  to  a debt.  Taxation  cannot 
produce  a deficit  ? — Yes,  taxation  produces  deficit 
because  the  revenue  raised  by  taxation  was  not  equal 
to  the  amount. 

2438.  Do  you  not  want  to  put  it  in  rather  a differ- 
ent form.  A high  tax  cannot  produce  a deficit.  I 
only  want  to  put  it  a little  clearer  although  I see  what 
you  mean? — I understand,  but  I think  that  the  distinction 
is  too  subtle  for  people,  generally  speaking,  to  take 
into  account.  The  Irish  were  debited  with  a deficit 
to  make  up  the  taxes  that  were  assessed  against;  them  ; 
two-seventeenths  was  the  taxation.  It  was  not  on  the 
individual  ratings  or  assessments  that  they  were 
taxed  ; they  were  taxed  two-seventeenths  as  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

2439.  That  is  the  point,  they  were  not  taxed  two- 
seventeenths,  because  they  did  no  t pay  two-seventeenths, 
therefore,  that  was  not  the  rate  of  taxation? — As 
between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  there  were  no  taxes, 
but  there  were  two-seventeenths  that  Ireland  was  bound 
to  make  up  of  the  gross  expenditure,  whatever  it  was, 
of  Great  Britain  or  the  United  Kingdom  rather;  and 
the  debt  that  Ireland  was  run  into  was  a matter  of 
taxation,  because  it  was  an  assessment  of  two- 
seventeenths  under  the  Act  of  Union ; and  why  I 
welcomed  the  consolidation  in  this  ex  post  facto  fashion 
was  because  it  put  a period  to  - that  vicious  system  of 
running  up  a debt  which  had  no  good  in  it  except  one 
which  I did  not  put  forward ; and  that  good  was,  it 
made  Ireland  a drawing  post  when  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  wanted  money,  and  required  to  issue  a 
loan. 

2440.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  You  present  the  case,  do  you 
not,  in  this  way.  The  Act  of  Union  made  Ireland 
liable  to  an  excessive  contribution  of  two  out  of 
seventeen  to  the  Imperial  revenue? — Yes. 

2441.  And  the  effect  of  that  was  first,  that  her 
revenue  was’more  than  doubled  by  bringing  up  taxes 
to  straining  and  breaking  point,  and,  secondly,  that 
after  that  oppressive  revenue  had  been  collected,  there 
was  also  a debt  raised  up  against  her  of  84,000,0002. 
in  the  seventeen  years  ? — 80,000,0002.  And  that  was 
in  a certain  sense  according  to  accountancy  paid, 
because  it  was  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  taxation  of 
the  two-seventeenths  imposed  or  contributed,  or  what- 
ever you  choose  to  call  it,  and  which  was  debited 
finally  to  the  consolidated  debt  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

2442.  It  continued  to  be  a debt  of  Ireland  until  the 
consolidation? — Yes,  exclusively. 

2443.  Now  you  state  here  a double  effect  of  the 
consolidation  first,  that  the  fixed  ratio  came  to  an 
end,  do  you  not? — Yes. 

2444.  Secondly,  that  when  the  fixed  ratio  came  to 
an  end  under  the  Act  of  Union  it  was  altered,  as  you 
judged  the  future  ratio  ought  to  be,  to  “ the  actual  tax- 
“ able  means  of  each  island  ” ? — That,  the  Union  articles 
provided  for,  as  plainly  as  could  be  provided  for  before- 
hand. 


2445.  You  say  “I  submit  these  conditions  were  Sir  Joseph 
“ embraced  in  the  Act  and  Ai-ticles  of  Union”  ? — Yes.  iU'£fL"'a' 

2446.  Would  you  allow  me  now  to  put  to  you  for  6 Dec.  1894. 
the  convenience  of  the  Commission  as  a matter  of  record 

the  language  of  the  article  of  the  Act  of  Union 
dealing  with  the  subject.  May  I state  it  to  you 
now? — Yes. 

2447.  Article  7 of  the  Act  of  Union  after  first  ^'Act'of 
providing  that  when  the  debts  came  into  the  same  Union, 
proportion  as  the  contributions  certain  things  might 

be  done,  then  proceeds  in  this  way  “ If  it  shall  appear 
“ to  the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  that  the 
“respective  circumstances  of  the  two  countries  will 
“ thenceforth  admit  of  their  contributing  indiscrim- 
“ inately,  by  equal  taxes  imposed  on  the  same  articles 
“in  each,  to  the  future  expenditure  of  the  United 
“ Kingdom”  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  7th  article  of  the  Act 
of  U nion  on  which  I rely,  as  establishing  the  affirmative 
of  what  I suggest. 

2448.  You  interpret  that  as  enacting  that  indiscrim- 
inate taxation  should  not  be  imposed  until  equal 
taxable  capacity  was  proved,  do  you  not? — Yes,  I do. 

2449.  That  condition  being  satisfied,  as  you  believe 
it  never  was  satisfied,  the  Act  then  proceeds  to  enact 
that  in  that  event  “ it  shall  be  competent  to  the  Par- 
“ liament  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  declare  that  all 
“ future  expense  thenceforth  to  be  incurred,  together 
“ with  the  interest  and  charges  of  all  joint  debts  con- 
tracted previous  to  such  declaration,  shall  be  so 
“ defrayed  indiscriminately  by  equal  taxes  imposed  on 
“ the  same  articles  in  each  country.”  Now  did  the 
Imperial  Parliament  ever,  at  that  time  or  since,  make 
that  inquiry? — They  never  did. 

2450.  Did  they  even  make  that  declaration  ? — No,  Fjrat  rew>- 

not  that  I am  aware  of.  1816. 

2451.  Without  the  satisfaction  of  the  condition, 
without  the  inquiry  and  without  the  declaration  pre- 
scribed in  the  Act  of  Union,  they  proceeded  to  do 
the  thing  which  should  only  follow  upon  all  these 
things? — Mr.  Gladstone  on  that  occasion  in  1853  re- 
fused the  Committee  which  was  moved  for  by  Colonel 
Dunne.  Now  he  grants  this  Commission,  and  I am 
grateful  to  him  for  it,  and  return  him  the  full 
acknowledgment  of  what  no  man  can  deny  he  has, 
the  courage  not  merely  of  his  opinions  but  of  his 
recantations. 

2452.  On  the  point  before  us  you  submit  that  the 
Imperial  Parliament  never  did  inquire,  as  directed  by 
the  Act  of  Union,  whether  the  respective  circum- 
stances of  the  two  countries  admitted  of  indiscriminate 
taxation  ? — No,  they  from  time  to  time  touched  the 
fringe  of  the  ease  in  one  way  or  the  other,  but  it  never 
was  inquired  into. 

2453.  And  they  never  made  the  declaration 
required  by  the  Act  of  Union  that  the  circumstanceshad 
come  to  such  a point? — I do  not  know  about  that  quite. 

2454.  Now  the  enacting  words  of  the  Act  of  Union 
are  these—  “ And  thenceforth  from  time  . to  time,  as 
“ circumstances  may  require,  to  impose  and  apply  such 
“ taxes  accordingly,  subject  only  to  such  particular 
“ exemptions  or  abatements  in  Ireland,  and  in  that  part 
“ of  Great  Britain  called  Scotland,  as  circumstances 
“ may  appear  from  time  to  time  to  demand.”  Would 
you  represent  that  these  words  of  the  Act  of  Union 
direct  that  from  time  to  time  and  for  all  time  the 
circumstances  of  Ireland  should  be  taken  into  account 
in  imposing  taxation  ? — I do  not  think  it  would  be 
rational  to  say  they  were  not  to  be  taken  into  account. 

2455.  I put  those  last  words  to  you  with  the  view 
to  elicit  from  you  whether  you  think  that  these  words 
of  the  Act  of  Union  impose  upon  Parliament  for  all 
time  the  duty  of  having  regard  to  the  capacity  of  Ire-  . 
land  in  imposing  taxation  upon  her  ? — I will  not  say 
that.  “ All  time  ” is  a very  long  period. 

2456.  “ As  circumstances  may  appear  from  time  to 
time  to  demand”? — Yes,  they  have  no  right  to 
stereotype  a tax  for  Ireland  without  previously 
proving  that  it  was  just,  and  that  it  was  required  in 
order  to  establish  a parity  of  treatment. 

N 2 
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Sir  Joseph  2457.  That  is  precisely  the  point  I am  putting, 

3TKenna.  t[,at  un(jer  the  terms  of  the  Act  of  Union,  so  far  as 
6 Dec.  1894.  they  maybe  held  to  amount . to  an  obligation  or  a 
treaty,  the  Imperial  Parliament  was  bound  from  time 
to  time,  and  without  limit  of  time,  only  to  impose 
upon  Ireland  such  taxation  as  her  circumstances  fairly- 
allowed  1 — Yes,  when  the  Exchequers  were  consoli- 
dated. 

Effect  oi  2458.  You  say  that  the  consolidation  in  1817  did 
tfonof'lix-  not  bring  an  increase  of  taxation ? — No,  it  brought 
chequers  no  increase. 

ttontaxa"  2459.  Will  you  refer  to  the  figures  on  that  head  1 — 
Yes.  The  figures  on  that  head  are  these — The 
taxation  was  4,500,000?.  a year  on  an  average  for  the 
seventeen  years,  and  the  taxation  for  the  fifty  years, 
including  that  seventeen  years,  was  only  4,300,000?. 
a year,  so  that  there  must  in  the  thirty-three  years 
have  been  a very  considerable  reduction  in  the  taxation 
of  that  thirty-three  years  to  bring  down  the  average  of 
the  first  seventeen  included  in  the  fifty  to  4,300,000?., 
200,000?.  a year  less. 

2460.  Now,  having  shown  that,  as  the  case 
appears  to  you,  the  taxation  pf  Ireland  in  the  seven- 
teen years  after  the  Union  was  higher  than  in  the 
remaining  thirty-three  years  of  the  first  half  century, 
will  you  now  proceed  to  compare  the  taxation  of  the 
first  fifty  years  with  the  twenty-five  that  followed  1 — 
Yes. 

Taxation  in  2461.  Give  us  the  figures.  Iam  proceeding  with 
preceding  your  memorandum  in  order  as  the  paragraphs  stand. 
18SI-  — If  the  circumstances  had  remained  the  same  with 

respect  to  population  and  taxabl  e a bility  for  the  last 
twenty-five  years  as  in  the  first  fifty  years,  the  twenty- 
five  years  taxation,  up  to  March,  1881,  would  have 
been  108,095,283?.,  but  instead  of  that  sum  the 
Imperial  taxation  of  Ireland  for  the  twenty-five  years 
amounted  to  168,741,237?.,  all  wh  ch  extraordinary 
increase  of  burden,  as  shown  between  1856  and  1881, 
due  to  the  legislation  and  new  system  laid  down  in 
1853,  and  has  to  be  considered  in  connection  with  the 
fact  that  the  additional  burden  had  to  be  borne  by  a 
dwindling  population,  which  had  commenced  to  fall 
away  before  any  additional  burden  had  been  cast  upon 
it,  and  the  following  will  show  with  what  results  : — 
The  population  of  Ireland  in  1841  was  8,222,664; 
in  1851  it  had  fallen  to  6,552,385;  in  1861  to 
5,798,967  ; in  1S71  to  5,412,377  ; in  1881  to 
5,144,983;  and  in  1884-5  to  4,963,693;  and  the 
pressure  of  taxes  measured  per  head  of  the  population, 
which  was  9s.  Id.  in  1841,  had  risen  to  12s.  3c?.  in 
1851,  although  the  .total  revenue  raised  in  the  latter 
year  by  taxation  in  Ireland  had  been  only  fractionally 
(and,  I may  add,  accidentally)  greater  than  in  1841. 
The  taxation  was  seriously  increased  between  1851 
and  1861,  so  in  the  last  mentioned  year  it  rose  to 
1?.  2s.  6c?.  per  head.  In  1871  it  rose  to  1?.  6s.  2c?. : 
in  1881  to  1?.  8s.  5c?.,  and  in  1884-85  to  1?.  11s.  3c?. 
per  head.  What  occurred  during  these  years  in 
respect  to  taxation  in  England  I treat  of  very  shortly 
hereafter  in  paragraphs  29  and  30. 

2462.  Youpoint  outincidentally  that  a Committee  of 
the  House  of  Lords  recommended  the  remission  of 
those  consolidated  annuities,  the  existence  of  which 
was  treated  as  the  reason  for  the  income  tax  ? — Yes. 

2463.  Your  view  is,  is  it  not,  that  the  taxation  of 
Ireland,  as  it  existed  before  the  income  tax  was 
imposed,  was  a heavy  taxation  for  Ireland  ? — It  was  an 
excessive  taxation. 

2464.  And  you  consider  that  you  would  be  entitled 
to  say  that  the  taxation  as  it  existed  before  the  income 
tax  was  imposed,  should  either  have  been  sensibly 
reduced  at  that  lime  or  else  that  a considerable  part 
of  it  ought  to  have  been  devoted  to  purely  Irish 
uses  ? — Yes. 

2465.  You  consider  that  the  effect  of  the  increased 
taxation  in  1853  and  subsequent  years  was  most 
prejudicial — most  unfortunate  for  Ireland  ? — Almost 
destructive. 

2466.  You  have  said  already  that  a tax  abstractly 


fair  maybe  very  unjust  by  reason  of  the  mode  and  Sir  Joseph 
time  of  its  application? — Yes.  M'Kenna. 

2467.  Youmake  no  objection  to  the  income  tax  itself,  6 De°- 1891. 
do  you  ? — On  the  contrary.  Even  at  the  cost  that  it  was  Taxation  in 
to  them  I welcome  it  because  the  income  tax  enables 

the  whole  unfairness  to  be  exposed  at  once.  1881. 

2468.  It  supplies  in  your  judgment  a good  standard 
of  measurement? — Yes. 

2469.  You  cite  the  opinion  of  Sir  Frances  Baring, 
who  was  a Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  upon  the 
fiscal  ability  of  1853  ? — Yes.  . 

2470.  He  was  of  opinion  that  it  was  not  fair  to 
relieve  Gx-eat  Britain  to  the  extent  of  a million  and  a 
half,  only  imposing  400,000?.  of  new  taxes,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  place  an  additional  taxation  of 
413,000?.  upon  Ireland? — Yes;  because  at  that  time 
there  was  only  10c?.  a gallon  additional  whiskey  tax 
put  on,  and  Sir  Francis  Baring  did  not  get  the 
opportunity  of  viewing  the  policy  in  its  enormity. 

2471.  It  was  only  8 d. ; the  tax  had  been  2s.  8c?., 
and  it  was  made  3s.  4c?.  ? — Yes. 

2472.  What  was  the  immediate  financial  effect  of 
the  increase  ? I will  put  it  to  you  in  this  way.  The 
spirits  consumed  in  Ireland  in  the  previous  year  were 
7,500,000  gallons? — Yes. 

2473.  And  an  eightpenny  tax  was  added  with  the 
immediate  effect  of  the  increase  of  a quarter  of  .a 
million  ? — That  would  be  so  assuming  the  consumption 
remained  the  same. 

2474.  I am  taking  the  preceding  year  and  assuming 
it  remained  the  same.  Of  course  the  spirit  duties, 
which  had  been  2s.  8c?.  in  1853,  and  were  then  increased 
8c?.,  became  10s.  in  the  course  of  five  years  ? — Yes. 

2475.  What  did  Mr.  Gladstone  say  in  regard  to  the 
greater  advantage  to  be  derived  by  Ireland  of  the 
remission  of  the  annuities  over  the  disadvantage 
of  the  new  tax? — Mr.  Gladstone  said  “ The  taxation 
we  propose  for  Ireland  would  in  the  first  two  years 
be  considerably  higher  than  the  taxation  we  propose 
to  remove,  but  if  we  look  to  the  time  when,  as  I have 
said,  Parliament  will  be  in  a position  to  part  with 
the  income  tax,  Ireland  will  enjoy,  and  enjoy  for  a 
long  term  of  years,  a much  larger  remission  of  consoli- 
dated annuities  than  it  will  have  to  bear  of  additional 
burdens  in  the  shape  o spirit  duty.”  Mr.  Gladstone 
of  course  believed  all  that ; I give  him  credit  for 
believing  it ; but  I show  what  the  twenty-five  years  of 
the  income  tax  have  done — not  only  paid  off  the 
4,500,000?.,  but  have  paid  10,000,000?.  back  of  all 
that  Great  Britain  plumes  itself  on  having  extended 
in  the  way  of  reliefs  and  loans  to  Ireland. 

247 6.  He  indicated  there  that  the  income  tax  would 
be  tempox-ary,  but  it  has  proved  to  be  permanent? — Y es. 

2477.  He  did  not  indicate  there  any  intention  to 
increase  the  spirit  duty  further  ? — No. 

2478.  And  there  was  no  indication  given  in  1853 
of  an  intention  to  force  up  the  duties  upon  the  liquor 
chiefly  consumed  in  Ireland,  and  to  keep  them  at  a 
very  low  point  on  the  liquor  chiefly  consumed  in  Great 
Britain  ? — No. 

2479.  You  press  the  point,  do  you  not,  that  in  the 
thirty-three  years  from  1851  to  1884  and  1885  the 
taxation  per  head  in  England,  a progx-essive  and 
wealthy  country,  was  reduced  by  6s.  2 cl.  a head  ? — Yes. 

2480.  And  that  in  the  same  time  the  taxation  per 
head  upon  the  people  of  Ireland,  an  unprogressive 
country  and  one  of  the  poorest  in  the  world,  was 
increased  by  19s.  per  head? — Yes. 

2481.  In  proposing  to  take  the  assessment  or  the  Relative 
yield  of  income  tax  as  the  standard  of  measurement,  tawWe  ca- 
you  do  not  at  all  leave  out  of  mind  that  the  disparity  pa 
between  the  capacity  of  Ireland  and  Great  Britain  is 
probably  greater  in  the  classes  below  the  income  tax 

than  amongst  the  income  tax  classes? — No  doubt. 

I do  not  leave  that  out  of  mind  at  all,  understand. 

2482.  But  you  state  it  here? — Yes. 

2483.  Of  course  you  bear  in  mind,  I suppose,  Mr. 

Giffen’s  measurement — that  the  yield  between  Ireland 
and  Great  Britain  is  as  1 to  24  ? — Yes. 
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Sir  Joseph  2484.  Mr.  Giffen’s  estimate  of  tlie  relative  taxable 
X'Kcnna.  capacity  0f  Ireland  and  Great  Britain  as  a whole  in- 
ti Dec.  1884.  eluding  the  income  tax  is  1 to  53 ? — Yes. 

2485.  But  you  say  that  pending  any  proofs  that 
may  be  obtained  of  the  gross  body  of  income,  you  will 
proceed  at  present  on  the  basis  of  the  income  tax  ? — 
Yes.  That  is  all  I base  my  comparisons  on. 

2486.  Upon  the  subject  of  the  duty  on  liquors  you 
[or'dcalSng  do-  not  suggest  the  imposition  of  differential  duties,  do 
vMi  excess  y0U  ? — No,  I do  not — I think  that  is  a matter  that 
ation.  can  be  very  easily  managed  between  the  officials  on 

the  one  side  of  the  water  and  those  on  the  other. 
They  can  have  the  same  duty  and  afterwards  make  an 
allowance  to  the  country  from  which  the  excessive 
taxation  is  extracted. 

2487.  It  is  often  suggested  in  these  discussions 
upon  taxation  that  any.  complaint  of  the  excessive 
taxation  of  Ireland,  if  attended  to,  would  involve 
differential,  duties,  but  you  say  it  would  not  ? — Not  in 
the  slightest ; there  is  no  reason  for  it  whatever. 

2488.  You  say  that  even  if  it  be  admitted  that  the 
taxation  of  Ireland  is  excessive,  the  excess  could  be 
met  by  applying  it  either  in  the  relief  of  Irish  local 
taxation  or  in  the  hands  of  an  Irish  local  authority 
for  Irish  public  uses  ? — Quite  so. 

2489.  And  you  are  of  opinion,  are  you  not,  that 
provided  the  excess  was  applied  in  that  way  it  might 
tend  to  make  taxation  popular  ? — Quite  so. 

Effects  of  2490.  Will  you  kindly  explain  the  precise  effect  of 
•scajronoy  the  fiscal  policy  of  1853 — firstly,  as  between  the 
01  ' beverage  usually  consumed  in  Ireland  and  that  con- 

sumed in  England,  and  secondly  as  between  the  drinks 
of  the  rich  and  the  drinks  of  the  poor  ? — The  beverage 
of  Ireland  was  spirit,  and  in  1853  the  duty  was  2s.  8d. 
a gallon ; and  at  that  time  the  main  duty  on  beer  was 
the  malt  duty  and  the  hop  duty.  These  have  been 
abolished  and  have  been  commuted  into  a tax  of 
6s.  'id. — now  raised  to  6s.  6 d. — a hogshead  on  the 
beer.  On  an  analysis  it  is  found  that  the  6s.  3 d.  was 
equivalent  to  about  Is.  10c?.  a gallon  on  the  alcoholic 
equivalent  in  proof  spirits. 

2491.  I believe  it  is  6s.  9c?.  now;  there  is  no 
great  difference,  is  there  ? — It  will  not  amount  to  2s., 
and  I have  treated  the  taxation  upon  beer  as  o.ne-fiftli 
of  the  duty  quoad  alcohol  on  whisky. 

2492.  I believe  it  will  be  found  that  the  relation  to 
the  prices  of  the  alcohol  is  also  pretty  much  the  same 
— that  the  disparity  is  as  great  if  you  consider  the 
price  as  if  you  consider  the  alcohol  1 — Quite ; the  ad 
valorem  disparity  is.  enormous. 

2493.  I should  like  to  get  that  in  the  simplest  way. 
Beer  is  the  usual  drink  in  England ; whisky  or  spirits 
is  the  usual  drink  in  Ireland? — Yes. 

2494.  Now,  if  a man  buys  a shilling’s  worth  of  beer, 
what  he  buys  is  tenpence  worth  of  beer  and  twopence 
worth  of  tax,  is  it  not? — Yes. 

2495.  If  he  buys  a shilling’s  worth  of  whisky,  what 
he  buys  is  only  twopence  worth  of  whisky  and  tenpence 
worth  of  tax,  is  it  not?— About  that — that  is  roughly 
stating  it. 

2496.  That  is  certainly  a very  great  disparity,  is  it 
not? — Yes. 

2497.  The  case  of  spirits  is  somewhat  grosser  even 
than  I stated,  because  the  duty  has  been  raised  from 
2s.  8c?.  in  1853  to  11s. now? — 1 have  stated  everything 
as  far  within  the  facts  as  would  leave  the  results 
sufficient  to  satisfy  anyone  with  a sense  of  justice  that 
the  case  I made  was  a just  one. 

2498.  You  have  brought  the  increase  up  to  1884, 
but  there  has  been  some  further  increase  since.  It  is 
now  11s.,  is  it  not? — Yes. 

2499.  You  have  stated  the  case  as  between  spirits 
and  beer  ; now  will  you  state  the  case  as  to  wine? — 
Before  1853  (and  it  remained  unaltered  at  that  time)  the 
duty  on  all  wines  was  on  the  liquid  measure,  irrespective 
of-  alcoholic  strength,  but,  as  science  became  more  ad- 
vanced in  the  bureaus,  it  was  thought  it  would  be  well 
to  apply  a standard  of  alcoholic  duties,  and,  accordingly, 
port  and  sherry,  which  were  the  heaviest  taxed  wines, 


after  1853,  were  let  in  at  6s.  the  gallon — that  is  to  say,  a Sir  Joseph 
strength  of  42  was  let  in  at  a duty  of  2s.  6c?.  a gallon.  M\geroia. 
The  French  and  German  wines  were  let  in  at  a 6Dec.i89i. 
strength  of  30  or  32,  at  Is.  a gallon,  and  that  made  EffectTof 
the  disparity  which  I have  set  forth  in  one  of  these  lls?al  . 
paragraphs.  1853. 

2500.  On  the  wine  ? — Yes.  In  paragraph  35  I say : 

“ I must  now  say  something  in  respect  to  the  duties 
“on  wines.  Before  1853  the  duties  levied  on  wines 
“ were  fixed  at  rates  per  liquid  gallon,  irrespective  of 
“ alcoholic  strength.  The  duties  were,  however,  in  fact 
“ much  heavier  ( quoad  the  alcohol  which  the  wine  con- 
“ tained)  than  the  duties  levied  on  spirits  either  in 
“ Great  Britain  or  Ireland  were  then  or  are  now.  Wines 
“ were  then,  as  they  are  now,  the  alcoholic  beverage  of 
“ the  rich ; they  were  and  are  proportionately  con- 
“ sumed  most  in  England,  less  in  Scotland,  least  in  Ire- 
“ land.  Since  1853  the  duties  on  wines,  measured 
“ now  by  an  alcoholic  standard,  have  been  lowered, 

“ some  io  half  the  previous  duty,  others  to  a third, 

“ others  to  a fifth.  Spanish  and  Portuguese  wines,  in 

- “ proportion  to  the  alcohol  they  usually  contain,  were 
“ placed  on  a scale  equivalent  to  a spirit  duty  of  6s. 

“ per  gallon ; French  and  German  wines,  in  proportion 
“ to  their  usual  alcoholic  strength,  at  the  equivalent 
“of  4s.  a gallon  spirit  duty.  Slight  alterations 
“ recently  made  bring  some  of  the  wines  down  to  a 
“ duty  of  3s.  4c?.  per  gallon  in  relation  to  the  equiva- 
“ lent  of  each  gallon  of  proof  spirits  which  they  con- 
“ tain ; thus  it  happens  that  the  Irishman,  too  poor  to 
“ pay  for  wine,  but  requiring,  or  thinking  he  requires, 

“ some  stimulant,  has  to  pay  in  respect  to  the  whisky, 

“ which  he  usually  mixes  with  water,  200  per  cent. 

“higher  duty  than  his  richer  neighbour,  who  can 
“ afford  to  drink  sherry,  has  to  pay  on  the  spirit  con- 
“ tained  in  the  latter.” 

2501.  So  that  not  only  was  the  popular  drink  in 
England  favoured  at  the  cost  of  the  popular  drink  in 
Ireland,  but  the  liquors  drunk  by  the  more  wealthy 
classes  and  drunk  by  them  more  in  England  and 
Scotland  than  Ix-eland  were  also  particularly  favoured  ? 

— Yes. 

2502.  Y on  have  given  here  the  financial  effect  as 
between  the  year  1851  and  the  year  1880  of  the 
dealing  with  the  spirit  duty,  have  you  not? — Yes. 

2503.  In  the  year  1851  the  consumption  of.spirit  in 
Ireland  was  seven  million  gallons  and  a half  ?— Yes, 

7,550,000  gallons. 

2504.  The  population  being  then  about  six  millions 
and  a half.  The  tax  upon  that  seven-and-a-half 
million  of  gallons  at  2s.  8c?.  per  gallon  was  something 
in  excess  of  one  million  sterling  for  the  year? — Yes. 

2505.  In  the  year  1880,  the  population  having 
fallen  to  slightly  over  5,000,000,  -the  consumption 
was  5,075,000  gallons,  that  is  one-third  less  than  the 

consumption  of  1851 ; but  the  duty  having  increased 
in  the  interim  from  2s.  8c?.  to  10s.  a gallon,  the  duty 
on  the  lesser  quantity  of  whisky  was  two  millions  and 
a half  sterling  for  that  year,  having  been  only  a 
million  in  the  earlier  year? — Yes. 

2506.  Ireland  paid  a million  and  a half  more  duty 
on  5,000,000  gallons  than  in  the  previous  year  she 
paid  on  seven  millions  and  a half? — Yes. 

2507.  You  say  that  Ireland,  therefore,  under  these  ®^let^,neof 
heads  of  taxation — not  raising  any  question  now  Ireland.  ° 
as  to  what  happened  before  1853,  but  limiting  yourself 

to  what  happened  since — has  been  drained  of  over 
3,000,000?.  a year  ? — Yes. 

2508.  And  you  say  that  she  has  been  taxed  to 
this  extent  entirely  for  the  good  of  the  Imperial 
Exchequer  ? — Yes. 

2509.  And  you  say  she  has  not  been  taxed  for  any 
current  necessities  of  the  State  ? — Yes. 

2510.  Then  you  point  out  that  within  the  period 
during  which  this  sum  of  60,000,000?.  fir  excess  has 
been  imposed  on  Ireland  the  National  Debt  has  been 
reduced  76,000,000?.  ?— Yes. 

2511.  And  whilst,  as  you  say,  you  cannot  ear-mark 
the  application  of  any  particular  sum  of  money,  yet 
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you  notice  the  coincidence  that  an  excess  of  taxation 
of  Ireland  by  60,000,000?.  stands  side  by  side  -with  this 
reduction  of  the  National  Debt? — Yes.  I have  no 


hesitation  in  saying  that  I can  depose  that  of  the 
76,000,000?.  paid  in  that  period  of  25  years. 


76.000. 000?.  paid  in  that  period  of  2o  years, 

60.000. 000?.  of  it  came  out  of  extra-taxation  of 
Ireland,  and  only  16,000,000?.  out  of  the  rest  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

2512.  You  say  that  at  any  rate,  no  matter  whether 
you  ear-mark  a particular  sum  or  not,  that  of  that 

76.000. 000?.,  60,000,000?.  was  provided  by  Ireland, 
and  only  16,000,000?.  by  the  rest  of  the  United 
Kingdom  ? — That  is  so ; and  that  is,  assuming  that 
before  they  started  in  1853  and  for  the  first  50  years  of 
the  Union  it  was  a fair  taxation. 

2513.  I put  it  to  you  that  you  do  not  at  present 
for  the  purpose  of  this  argument  debate  any  question 
as  to  the  period  before  1853  ? — No. 

2514.  At  this  pointl  observe  that  you  cite  a speech  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  in  1 853  in  which  he  dealt  with  the  state 
of  affairs  at  the  consolidation  of  the  exchequers? — Yes. 

2515.  And  pointed  out  that  the  charge  for  Ireland’s 
debt  at  that  time  exceeded  her  total  revenue  ? — Yes. 

2516.  And  that  this  was  a state  of  affairs  which 
was  put  an  end  to  by  the  Act  of  Union? — Yes. 

2517.  But  he  omitted  to  state,  did  he  not,  that  it  was 
the  Act  of  Union  which  caused  it  to  arise  ? — He  did  not 
know  it  or  he  would  have  stated  it ; he  knew  nothing 
at  all  about  it.  The  Irish  members  at  the  time  lent 
themselves  very  much  through  positive  ignorance  to 
ascribing  the  fraud  of  the  Union  to  the  consolidation  of 
the  Exchequers  as  if  it  was  a fraud,  which  I do  not  say'ic 
was.  Having  taken  that  view  they  attacked  the  con- 
solidation without  any  sufficient  grounds  as  it  appears 
to  me,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  then  took  up  consolidation 
and  Union  and  all,  and  defended  them  as  if  they  were 
all  one,  and  the  things  chat  were  done  in  1817  he 
attributed  to  the  Union,  and  he  attributed  it  with 
eulogium  to  the  Union.  That-  is,  as  I say,  evidence  of 
the  utter  misunderstanding  there  was  when  this 
additional  taxation  was  levied  on  Ireland.  There  was 
nobody,  it  appeared  to  me,  to  understand  what  the 
consolidation  meant  at  the  time  in  the  House. 

2518.  The  understanding  of  difficult  questions  is 
not  universal  in  the  House  at  any  time,  is  it? — I am 
not  aware  of  that,  but  the  people  outside,  curiously 
enough,  made  some  strange  mistakes.  J ohn  Francis 
Maguire  was  a member  for  Ireland  who  took  up  the 
strongest  opposition  at  that  period  to  the  increase  of 
the  spirit  duties ; and  when  he  got  back  to  Cork, 
expecting  to  have  the  congratulations  of  his  friends  on 
his  maintaining  his  own  spirit  at  any  rate,  he  found 
that  he  was  tabooed  by  the  people  who  were  in  the 
whisky  trade.  One  man  said — “ My  good  friend, 
“ Maguire,  do  you  think  I am  going  to  be  offended  with 
“ the  Government  for  having  put  8d.  additional  value 
“on  every  gallon  of  15,000  gallons  of  whisky  that  I 
“ have  got  out  of  bond.”  Mr.  Maguire  asked  me  what 
reasoning  there  could  be  with  a country  that  took 
that  view  of  things.  He  multiplied,  I said,  8c?.  by 

1 5,000,  and  he  knew  he  had  that  in  his  pocket  which  was 
an  advantage.  I said  “ Why  did  you  not  answer  him 
“ properly  ? ” He  said , “ I could  not,  I am  not  Maguire 
“ and  M'Kenna  together  or  I would  have  done  so.” 

2519.  A closer  study  of  the  Act  of  Union  and  its 
effects  in  recent  years  has  fundamentally  altered  the 
opinions  of  Mr.  Gladstone  in  regard  to  its  financial 
provisions,  and  its  provisions  as  a whole,  has  it  not? — 
Quite,  I believe. 

2520.  He  is  entitled  to  that  statement? — Quite. 

2521.  In  paragraph  41  you  deal  with  the  question 
which  I suggested  to  you  some  time  ago,  and  which  of 
course  the  Treasury  will  press  upon  us,  as  to  the  effect 
upon  the  revenue  of  the  payments  made' in  England 
for  duty  on  goods  consumed  in  Ireland,  and  the  pay- 
ments made  in  Ireland  for  duty  on  goods  eventually 
consumed  in  England? — Yes. 

2522.  Will  you  kindly  state  the  substance  of  that? 
— Let  me  explain  what  I am  about  to  say  upon  that. 


Under  any  view  of  the  case,  the  Treasury  view  or  any  Sir  Joseph 
other,  assuming  that  we  do  actually  pay  all  the  duties 
we  get  credit  for  in  Ireland,  we  are  nevertheless  shown  6 Dec.  I83i. 
to  be  the  smallest  consumers  of  any  equal  population  consump. 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  Ireland atj 

2523.  Consumers  of  what  ? — Of  all  things  subject  Great 


to  duty  except  tobacco — we  are  slightly  excessive  in  DT 
our  consumption  of  tobacco. 

2524.  What  about  tea;  what  do  you  say  as  to  tea? 

I believe  we  get  all  the  tea  duty-paid  from  England, 

and  there  it  figures  on  the  opposite  side. 

2525.  Some  I think  is  paid  in  England,  and  some 
in  Ireland ; but  as  to  the  point  of  consumption,  do  you 
say  we  consume  more  or  less  pro  rata  ? — AH  that  is 
shown  in  our  favour  as  consumers,  and  supposing  you 
are  proving  that  the  Irish  were  a prosperous  people,  and 
you  said,  Look  at  all  they  consume  there,  and  you  gave 
them  credit  for  all  the  duty  they  pay  and  for  the 
consumption  of  these  dutiable  goods,  then  I say  they 
are  not  prosperous ; because  giving  them  credit  for  all 
this,  they  are  the  lowest  consumers  of  dutiable  goods 
of  any  people  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

2526.  (Mr.  Wolff.)  Per  head,  you  mean  ? — Per  head. 

2527.  {Mr.  Sexton.)  Per  head  or  individually — 
either  way  ? — Yes,  per  head  or  collectively. 

2528.  They  certainly  consume  vastly  less  beer  in 
proportion  than  is  consumed  in  Great  Britain,  do  they 
not? — Yes. 

2529.  And  they  undoubtedly  consume  less  alcohol 
than  is  consumed  either  in  Scotland  or  England  per  head? 

In  Scotland  they  have  amillion  less  population  and  they 

consume  I think  much  more  by  a million  and  a quarter 
ballons  than  Ireland  does  of  whisky.  But  as  between 
England  and  Scotland  or  as  between  Ireland  and 
Scotland  what  we  have  to  say  is  this— that,  as  the 
returns  show,  we  are  the  smallest  consumers  of  all 
these  dutiable  articles.  The  case  presses  strongly  in 
our  favour;  but  if  we  do  not  consume  all  which  the 
returns  show  we  consume,  on  the  other  hand,  much 
which  is  duty-paid  upon  in  England,  is  consumed  in 
Ireland,  and  does  not  go  to  our  credit  in  the  Custom 
House  Returns  ; and  I believe  that  there  is  a good 
deal  more  consumed  in  Ireland  of  dutiable  goods 
which  have  paid  the  duty  in  England,  than  there  are 
of  dutiable  goods  consumed  in  England  of  which  the 
duties  have  been  paid  in  Ireland.  I treat  that  in 
this  way.  I say  “ But  perhaps  it  will  be  urged 
“ that  the  case  is  not  in  reality  as  bad  as  it  looks.  It 
“ will  be  admitted  that  the  case  comes  out  badly  on  the 
“ Parliamentary  returns,  but  it  has  been  urged  that 
“ some  of  the  duties  collected  in  Ireland  are  really  paid 
« by  persons  resident  in  England,  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
“ case  of  spirits,  which  may  happen  to  be  1 duty  paid  ’ 

“ in  Ireland  and  consumed  in  England.  To  that 
“ su<™estion  I reply : I believe  the  balance  of  such 
“ transactions  would  be  on  the  other  side,  that  is  to 
“ say,  I have  no  doubt  that  there  is  more  duty  paid 
“ in  England,  in  the  first  instance,  on  goods  consumed 
“ in  Ireland,  such  as  tea,  coffee,  brandy,  and  wine,  than 
U there  is  of  duty  paid  in  Ireland  in  the  first  instance, 

“ on  articles  consumed  in  Great  Britain.  I am 
w strengthened  in  this  view  because,  with  the  single 
“ exception  of  tobacco,  if  we  set  down  the  whole  con- 
« sumption  which  the  duties  indicate  as  being  paid  by 
“ the  Irish  people,  the  latter  are,  nevertheless,  shown  to 
“ be,  of  all  the  divisions  of  the  United  Kingdom,  by 
“ far  the  most  frugal  consumers  not  only  of  alcohol  but 
“ of  all  other  articles  paying  customs  or  excise  duties,  so 
« that  if  they  consumed  less  than  is  apparently  shown  it 
« would  be  strong  indication  of  their  poverty  being  the 
“ greater.”  Then  I show  that  even  if  there  were 
500,000?.  (half  a million)  more  duty  paid  in  England 
or  less  duty  paid  in  Ireland  than  the  returns  show,  or 
than  we  could  attribute  to  the  consumption  by  Ireland, 
and  therefore  to  the  actual  payment,  it  would  not  raise 
the  proportion  of  income  tax  in  England  to  the  one- 
fifth  cf  the  gross  taxation,  and  it  would  not  bring  the 
Irish  taxation  down  to  be  less  than  thirteen  times  her 
income  tax. 
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Sir  Joseph  2530.  The  Treasury  represent  to  us  by  their  returns 

iTKenna.  an(j  their  statements  that  the  amount  of  duty  paid 
$ Dec.  1894.  now  in  Ireland  upon  goods  consumed  in  England  is 
Consump-  ^ar  larger  than  the  amount  paid  in  England  on  the 
tionin  goods  consumed  in  Ireland.  Do  you  not  think  it 
Great  a°  would  be  very  desirable  that  in  a matter  of  this 
Britain.  importance  steps  should  be  taken  to  devise  such  means 
of  record  as  would  put  the  matter  as  far  as  possible 
beyond  doubt  ? — That  is  a question  which  the  officials 
must  settle  for  themselves  as  a recommendation  and 
not  on  my  recommendation.  I do  not  think  there  is 
any  difficulty  about  it  at  all. 

2531.  It  would  be  unsatisfactory  of  course  that 
conflicting  statements  should  be  made  without  some 
precise  evidence? — I go  upon  what  is  on  the  records ; 
1 go  by  the  returns,  and  I say  if  there  was  a difference, 
and  there  never  has  been  a difference  of  £500,000 
shown,  it  would  not  substantially  alter  the  case  which 
I make  on  this  paper. 

Taxable  2532.  Now,  I come  to  the  method  which  you  pro- 
Ireiaod7  °£  Pose  *or  measuring  the  taxable  capacity  of  Ireland, 
and  I will  describe  it  to  you  by  way  of  question.  Tell 
me  whether  1 state,  it  correctly  or  not.  You  take  the 
total  income  tax  imposed  in  the  United  Kingdom  ? — 
Yes. 

2533.  You  then  take  the  total  revenue  raised  in  the 
year  ? — Yes. 

2534.  You  deduct  the  income  tax  from  the  total 
revenue,  and  you  find  the  balance  of  saxes  other  than 
income  tax  1— Yes. 

2535.  You  then  find  the  proportion  between  the 
total  of  the  income  tax  and  the  total  of  the  taxes  other 
than  the  income  tax  ? — Yes. 

2536.  And  you  say  that  the  true  proportion  of 
each  country  is  the  proportion  of  the  income  tax 
raised  in  that  particular  country  multiplied  by  the 
proportion  which  the  income  tax  raised  in  the  whole 
kingdom  bears  to  the  income  tax  required  in  that 
kingdom  ? — I do  not  take  that  as  the  simple  way  in 
which  I put  it.  I say  that  if  you  take  17.  of  income 
tax,  whereever  paid,  as  a unit,  the  11.  of  income  tax 
would  require  57.  4 s.  of  a complementary  or  supple- 
mentary system  of  taxation  to  make  up  the  revenue 
that  was  required  in  the  year  I have  analysed — that  is 
1884-85. 

2537.  You  say  for  every  17.  of  income  tax  raised 
in  the  United  Kingdom  there  must  be  51.  4s.  of 
other  taxes  raised  ? — Yes. 

2538.  That  is  on  the  revenue  of  1884-5  ? — Pre- 
cisely. I only  take  that  as  an  illustration.  Then  if 
each  of  the  realms  raised  51.  4s.  in  proportion  to  this 
every  1 1.  of  income  tax  it  raised  it  would  make  a pre- 
cise par  between  all  the  countries.  The  51.  4s.,  in 
addition  to  each  11.  of  income  tax,  would  precisely 
make  up  the  revenue  of  73,000,0001.  odd,  which  was 
raised  by  taxation  in  that  year.  Then  I went  on  to 
see  how  far  they  had  raised  it  and  in  whac  countries. 
England  and  Wales  only  raised  47.  12s.  3d.  as  a 
complementary  addition  for  every  11.  of  income  tax. 
Scotland  raised  6 7.  15s.  for  every  11.  of  income  tax. 
Ireland  raised  12 7.  11s.  for  every  17.  of  income  tax, 
and  there  is  no  possible  mode  of  doing  anything 
except  nibbling  at  that.  They  can  only  nibble  that 
this  did  not  come  in  or  that  did  not  come  in,  and 
against  all  these  nibblings  I say  that  the  unscheduled 
classes  represent  fifty  times  more  taxable  capacity,  or, 
as  Mr.  Giffen  thinks,  fifty-three  times  more  taxable 
capacity  in  Great  Britain  than  a similar  class  in  Ire- 
land. I put  them  all  out  of  account,  and,  neverthe- 
less, I find  that  we  are  paying,  under  the  circumstances 
I have  pointed  out,  127.  11s.  for  every  pound  Income 
Tax,  in  contrast  to  47.  1 2s.  3c7.  which  is  all  that  Eng- 
land and  Wales  pay,  and  67.  15s.  that  Scotland  pays, 
in  comparison  to  their  similar  units  of  Income  Tax. 

2539.  The  actual  amount  paid  by  Ireland  in  that 
year  was  7,183,0007.,  was  it  not? — Yes. 

2540.  Her  income  tax  for  that  year  as  actually 
raised  was  571,0007.  ? — Yes. 

2541.  And  you  say  that  the  other  taxes  in  Ireland 
and  Great  Britain  should  have  borne  the  same 


proportion  to  the  income  tax  raised  in  each  country  Sir  Joseph 

as  the  other  taxes  for  the  United  Kingdom  bear  for 

the  kingdom,  namely,  57.  4s.  for  each  17.  ? — Yes.  6 Doc.  1891. 

2542.  And  you  say,  therefore,  that  the  revenue  to  Taxable 
be  raised  for  Ireland  in  that  year  in  addition  to  her  inland7  °f 
income  tax  should  have  been  not  7,183,0007.  but 

2.972.0007.  — Yes,  in  addition  to  the  income  tax. 

2543.  (Sir  David  Barbour.)  I understand  you  to 
hold  that  the  people  of  Ireland  are,  man  for  man, 
much  poorer  than  the  people  of  England? — Yes. 

2544.  And,  however  we  may  question  the  accuracy 
of  certain  figures,  there  can,  I believe,  be  no  doubt 
that  that  is  the  case.  It  is  beyond  argument,  is  it 
not  ? — Yes. 

2545.  You  have  called  attention  to  the  great  Expendi- 
increase  of  taxation  in  Ireland.  Do  you  know  if  it  is  xreiand. 
the  case  that  the  expenditure  of  money  in  Ireland  for 

the  pui-poses  of  government  has  also  largely  increased? 

— No  doubt,  and  in  England  too,  but  I do  not  know 
that  it  has  increased  more  than  in  England. 

2546.  I wish  to  give  you  certain  figures  which  I 
find  in  page  33  of  Sir  Edward  Hamilton's  memorandum. 

He  puts  down  the  Irish  expenditure  for  1819-20  as 
1,51  2,0007.,  and  for  1892-93  he  puts  down  the  Irish 
expenditure  as  5,540,0007.,  an  increase  of  about 
4,000,0007.  ? — Yes ; those  are  Sir  Edward  Hamilton’s 
figures.  I am  not  prepared  to  accept  that  computation 
at  all  as  being  a bona  fide  inci-ease. 

2547.  Are  you  prepared  to  contest  it  ?— I am. 

2548.  Have  you  got  any  figures  you  w'ould  like  to 
putin? — Not  here. 

2549.  Will  you  put  them  in  afterwards  ? — I will 
show  that  that  is  not  so.  In  that  he  assumes  the 
Constabulary  to  be  an  Irish  establishment. 

2550.  No  doubt  he  does  ? — That  was  an  Imperial 
establishment  in  1814  before  the  consolidation  of  the 
Exchequers.  I am  not  prepared  to  be  examined  on 
this  point  as  to  what  Sir  Edward  Hamilton  says, 
but  I am  prepared  to  give  an  indication  to  this  Com- 
mission in  every  way  I can  on  the  ground  of  all 
that  sort  of  figuring  and  computation.  In  1814 
the  Constabulary  were  established  in  Ireland,  and  the 
Constabulary  was,  after  considerable  discussion  on  the 
subject,  formally  and  regularly  for  good  reasons  put 
on  the  joint  exchequer  of  the  United  Kingdom ; and 
the  whole  of  the  argument  derived  from  that  will 
vanish  into  utter  insignificance,  on  consideration  of 
the  one  fact  that  when  we  compare  all  the  things  that 
are  cast  upon  England,  she  only  pays  47.  12s.  3c?., 
whilst  Ireland  pays  1 27.  1 Is.  in  complementary  taxation 
to  the  income  tax  unit  of  one  pound. 

2551.  I observe  that  Sir  Edward  Hamilton  puts 
down  the  Irish  contribution  to  Imperial  expenditure 
proper  as  3,686,0007.  in  the  year  1819-20,  and  as 
only  2,104,0007.  in  1892-93,  being  10s.  10c?.  per  head 
in  the  former  year,  and  only  9s.  in  the  latter.  Do  you 
know  if  those  figures  are  correct  ? — I am  sure  they 
are  not,  in  the  sense  they  should  be  taken  by  this 
Commission  not  analyzed. 

2552.  Those  figures  you  will  find  on  pages  33  and  34 
of  his  memorandum,  if  you  care  to  put  in  other  figures 
in  opposition  to  them  ? — I have  not  seen  those  figures ; 
and  although  in  a general  way  I have  looked  over  Sir 
Edward  Hamilton’s  evidence,  I am  not  in  a great 
many  things  disposed  to  agree  with  him. 

2553.  These  figures  are  taken  from  the  tables  at 
pages  33  and  34  if  you  wish  to  examine  them.  You 
have  made  a calculation  for  1884-85,  and  you  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  Ireland  was  over-charged  about 
4,000,0007.  sterling  ?— 4,2 10,0007. 

2554.  Do  you  think  she  is  still  over  charged  to  that 
amount  ? — I am  quite  sure  she  is,  and  even  more  than 
that  amount. 

2555.  At  the  present  day  ? — Yes,  at  the  present  day. 

2556.  I refer  to  this  matter  because  Sir  Edward 
Hamilton  makes  out  that  Ireland’s  contribution  in 
1892-93  to  Imperial  expenditure  proper  was  only 

2.104.0007.  ?— I do  not  understand  what  he  means  by 
“ to  Imperial  expenditure  proper.”  Does  he  mean 
that  there  is  no  Imperial  expenditure  in  Ireland  ? 
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Sir  Joseph  2557.  No,  he  does  not  mean  that,  but  he  draws  a 
iTKenna.  distinction  between  Imperial  expenditure  proper  as 
6 Dec.  1894.  distinguished  from  certain  expenditure  incurred  in 
Expendi-  Ireland  itself  and  for  Irish  purposes,  such  as  annuities 
Ireland  and  pensions,  courts  of  justice,  law  and  justice? — 
Courts  of  justice  is  as  much  Imperial  expenditure  in 
Ireland  as  Imperial  expenditure  in  Great  Britain  ; and 
why  should  he  differentiate  there  ? 

2558.  But  he  draws  a distinction  between  ex- 
penditure such  as  that  incurred  on  the  Army  and 
Navy,  and  expenditure  incurred  on  we  will  say  courts 
of  justice  in  Ireland  ? — Just  so ; but  he  makes  fish 
of  one  and  flesh  of  the  other.  I object  to  that 
altogether,  except  that  it  is  presented  to  me  in  a 
fashion  in  which  I can  deal  with  it  as  an  issue.  What- 
ever I call  Imperial  expenditure  is  what  the  statute 
law  passes,  and  the  United  Kingdom  calls  Imperial 
expenditure.  Whatever  that  is  I go  by,  and  the 
amount  has  been  increased  in  Ireland  by  Imperial 
legislation,  and  it  does  not  follow  that  the  thing  would 
be  agreed  to  at  all  if  it  were  put  in  any  other  way 
than  as  Imperial  expenditure. 

2559.  Then  I understand  you  do  not  accept  those 
figures  of  Sir  Edward  Hamilton’s  ? — No,  I do  not. 

2560.  Because  if  it  were  the  case  that  Ireland  only 
contributes  2,000, 0001.  to  Imperial  expenditure  proper, 
and  that  she  is  over  taxed  4,000,000/.,  it  would  follow 
that  if  the  excess  taxation  of  4,000,000/.  were  remitted 
or  returned  to  her  in  some  form  Ireland  would  not 
only  fail  to  meet  her  own  expenditure  but  would 
receive  a subsidy  of  2,000,000/.  yearly  from  Great 
Britain  to  enable  her  to  do  so? — The  official  calculations 
upon  these  matters  ai-e  the  calculations  of  experts  who 
wish  to  show  the  thing  in  favour  of  the  Government 
under  which  they  live,  ana  it  is  fair  enough  to  view 
all  their  evidence  with  that  consideration,  that  they 
are  faithful  and  good  subjects,  trying  to  do  their  best 
according  to  their  lights;  but  it  would  be  a most 
monstrous  thing  to  found  any  system  of  differentiation 
between  the  Imperial  expenditure  now  from  what  has 
been  found  since  1800. 

2561.  Then  you  do  not  accept  those  figures  ? — No, 
I do  not. 

2562.  You  will  find  them  at  pages  33  and  34  of  Sir 
Edward  Hamilton’s  memorandum  if  you  wish  to  con- 
trovert them  ? — I do  not  accept  it. 

Loans  be-  2563.  (Mr.  Martin.)  Are  you  familiar  with  the 

Sir  history  of  the  period  between  1800  and  1816  as  to  the 
loans  that  were  created  on  account  of  Ireland  ? — As 
compared  to  the  generality  of  people,  perhaps  I may 
say  that  I am  familiar  with  them. 

2564.  Can  you  tell  us  what  rate  of  interest  these 
loans  were  raised  at,  as  compared  with  the  rate  of 
interest  that  English  loans  were  raised  at,  at  the  same 
time  ? — They  were  raised  at  somewhat  less  favorable' 
rates  than  the  English  loans. 

2565.  At  a lower  rate  of  interest? — I mean  to  say 
that  they  offered  better  terms  to  the  lenders  than  the 
English  securities. 

2565a.  (Mr.  Wolff.)  At  a higher  rate? — At  a higher 
rate  ; yes,  but  not  to  any  extent  that  was  unreasonable. 

2566.  (Mr.  Martini)  Because  I find  nearly  a 
hundred  millions  raised  at  that  time,  and  it  would  be 
important  to  know  ? — Yes  ; there  were  about  eighty 
out  of  108,000,000/.  raised  in  the  period  between  the 
passing  of  the  Act  of  Union  and  the  consolidation  in 
1817,  and  the  manner  in  which  that  108,000,000/. 
was  dealt  with,  was  on  the  whole  (as  a rough  and 
ready  mode  of  dealing  with  it,  and  as  bearing  the 
statute  in  mind  also),  the  nearest  approach  to  fairness 
that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  at  the  time 
of  dealing  with  it. 

Ajdourned  for  a short  time. 

Ineometax.  2567.  (The  O’Conor  Don.)  You  stated  to  the  Com- 
mission that  the  Income  Tax  in  1853  was  extended  to 
Ireland  upon  the  distinct  understanding  that  it  was 
imposed  in  lieu  of  the  consolidated  annuities,  is  not 
that  so? — Yes. 


2568.  And  it  was  stated  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  was  it  s^.^c'foh 

not,  that  the  income  tax  then  imposed  was  of  a tern-  ' 
porary  character  ? — Yes.  6 Dec.  1804. 

2569.  Was  it  not  laid  down  in  the  Act  by  which  the  Ineometax. 
Income  Tax  is  extended  to  Ireland  that  it  should 

expire  within  a similar  limit  ? — I apprehend  that  there 
was  a period  of  expiry  in  the  Income  Tax,  at  what- 
ever time  it  was  passed,  and  I think  it  has  been 
renewed  from  time  to  time  since. 

2570.  Was  it  not  the  fact  that  the  Act  passed  in 
1853,  the  16  and  17  Victoria,  chapter  34,  enacted 
that  the  Income  Tax  should  be  enacted  only  for  seven 
years  ? — That  is  so. 

2571.  And  for  the  first  two  years  it  was  to  be  at 
7 d.  in  the  pound,  the  next  two  years  at  6 d.,  and  the 
last  three  years  at  5 d.  ? — Yes. 

2572.  And  then  it  was  to  expire? — Yes. 

2573.  Those  were  the  conditions  upon  which  it  was 
imposed  ? — That  is  so. 

2574.  But,  as  a matter  of  fact,  did  it  not  turn  out 
that  not  only  the  Income  Tax  continued  but  the  rates 
of  Income  Tax  were  very  largely  increased  ? — Yes. 

2575.  Was  it  not  the  fact  that  in  the  year  1854 
the  duty  was  increased  by  one  half? — I cannot  say 
that. 

2576.  This  is  a return  I might  put  into  your  hand 
and  I would  like  to  get  it  on  the  notes.  If  you  will 
look  you  will  see  the  different  increases  of  Income 
Tax  up  to  the  year  1860,  the  date  at  -which  it  was 
supposed  to  expire  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

2577.  In  1854  the  duties  were  increased  by  half? 

—Yes. 

2578.  In  the  following  year  there  was  an  addition 
of  2d.  in  the  pound  placed  on  the  Income  Tax  ? — Yes. 

2579.  And  the  rate  was  increased  to  Is.  4 d.  ? — Yes. 

2580.  In  1857  there  was  a reduction  to  Id.  1 — Yes. 

2581.  Then  in  1859  there  was  an  increase  of  id., 
making  a total  of  9 d.  in  certain  cases  ? — Yes. 

2582.  So  that  the  understanding  upon  which  the 
Income  Tax  was  passed  in  lieu  of  these  annuities  was 
not  carried  out? — It  was  quite  illusory. 

2583.  If  this  debt  of  4,500,000/.  on  account  of  loans 
granted  to  Ireland  had  not  existed,  I presume  we 
would  be  justified  in  assuming  that  the  Income  Tax 
certainly  would  not  have  been  imposed  in  1853  ? — It 
was  not  even  sought  for  upon  any  other  grounds,  be- 
cause Mr,  Gladstone’s  own  words  I thought  sufficiently 
important  to  record,  and  they  are  on  the  face  of  my 
memorandum. 

2584.  He  had  a surplus  that  year? — Yes. 

2585.  And  therefore  he  would  not  have  thought  of 
imposing  additional  taxation  on  Ireland  if  he  had  not 
some  ostensible  idea  of  giving  a remission  of  grant  ? — 

'I  fully  believe  that. 

2586.  Therefore  it  would  not  be  fair  to  say  that 
this  sum  of  4,500,000/.  has  been  forgiven  to  Ireland? 

— Oh,  no;  it  is  preposterous  to  say  that.. 

2587.  (Lord  Welby.)  I think  you  told  us  in  answer 

to  Mr.  Sexton  that  the  average  revenue  of  Ireland  Avenue 
for  she  ten  years  before  the  Union  was  about  '‘.eE°r“ llle 
1,500,000/.,  did  you  not?— Yes. 

2588.  Would  it  not  be  rather  more  correct  if  you 
were  to  state  that  figure  on  the  basis  of  the  income 
before  the  French  war  really  began,  because  if  you 
take  the  ten  years  before  the  Union,  including  several 
years  of  war,  you  will  find  that  the  revenue  was 
considerably  higher,  I think  ?— I do  not  think  I 
should  mix  up,  under  any  circumstances,  the  two 
questions  together — war  or  peace.  I agree  that 
Ireland  should  be  taxed  as  much  in  connection  with 
the  Union  as  she  could  bear  relatively  to  Great  Britain ; 
and  I do  not  make  the  complaint  once  the  Union  was 
carried,  and  imposed,  so  to  speak,  on  the  English 
Parliament  as  well  as  on  the  Irish  Parliament — when 
one  was  vested  with  the  power  and  the  other  was 
merged — I do  not  believe  they  made  a very  bad  use 
of  it  between  1800  and  1817 ; and  to  state  it  shortly,  I 
take  Lord  Rosebery’s  view  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  his  policy, 
and  not  Mr.  Gladstone’s — I do  not  believe  there  was 
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Sir  Joseph  any  intention  in  carrying  out  that  Union  to  defraud 
Ireland. 

6 Dec- 1891.  2589.  Observe,  I was  not  asking  any  question  of 

Irish  opinion— It  is  desirable  that,  as  far  as  possible,  the 

before’the  Commission  and  the  witnesses  shall  proceed  on  more 
Union.  or  less  agreed  figures,  and  my  question  was  simply  one 
of  fact — namely,  that  the  figures  before  us  show 
that  the  average  revenue  of  Ireland  during  the  ten 
years  before  theUnionwasnot  1,500,000?.,  but  in  round 
figures  3,000,000?.  I was  venturing  to  suggest  to 
you  that  if  you  restricted  your  statement  to  the 
income  before  the  heavy  expenditure  of  the  French 
war  began,  probably  your  figure  would  be  in  agree- 
ment with  the  papers  before  the  Commission.  In 
Sir  Edward  Hamilton’s  paper,  page  2,  there  is  a 
statement  of  the  revenue  of  Ireland  for  each  year 
from  1782-83  to  1800,  and  if  I take  the  ten  years 
before  the  Union,  beginning  with  the  year  ending 
25th  of  March,  1791,  the  revenue  is  stated  as 
follows : — 


1791, 


1,313,000 


1793] 

1795, 


1.368.000 

1.303.000 

1.178.000 

1.475.000 

1.551.000 


I stop  there,  to  show,that  so  far  the  figures  before 
the  Commission  and  'your  statement  would  be  very 
close  together  ? — Yes. 

2590.  Now  I go  on  to  1797.  Then  the  revenue  was 
1,703,000?.;  in  1798  the  revenue  was  2,084,000?.; 
in  1799  the  revenue  was  2,145,000?.  ; in  1800  the 
revenue  was  3,017,000?.,  and  I think  if  you  take  those 
ten  years  and  put  in  those  very  large  sums  of  the  last 
three  years  representing  war  expenditure,  not  only 
would  the  sum  be  larger  than  you  give,  but  also  it 
would  hardly  state  your  case  so  strongly  as  it  might 
be  stated,  if  confined  to  the  revenue  of  Ireland  before 
the  expenditure  on  the  French  war  began  ?_ Well,  I 
put  it  strictly  chronologically  as  I find  it.  I found 
15,000,000?.  (and  the  inquiry  I made  was  outside 
altogether  Parliamentary  returns)  was  more  than  the 
total  revenue  of  Ireland  for  the  ten  years  up  to  the 
Union,  but  the  last  two  or  three  years,  although 
running  up  to  3,000,000?.,  did  not  disturb  the  average, 
because  it  was  much  less  than  1,500,000?.  for  the  early 
parts  of  the  ten  years.  But  I do  not  think  I was 
called  upon  to  differentiate  between  the  amount  of 
that  revenue  or  taxation  of  Ireland  before  or  subse- 
quent to  the  French  war.  I think  that  is  a very  fair 
item  for  others  to  comment  upon,  and  I do  not  object, 
to  any  reasoning  that  is  founded  upon  it  for  the 
increase  between  1800  and  1817,  but  after  1817  there 
were  no  analogous  reasons. 

2591.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  It  may  be  taken  that  the 

return  shows,  at  any  rate,  that  if  you  do  not  include 
the  miscellaneous  revenue,  the  tax  revenue  was 
considerably  under  an  average  of  1,500,000?.  for  those 
years  ; but  if  you  do  include  the  miscellaneous 
revenue,  the  lotteries,  and  everything,  the  average  for 
those  ten  years  was  about  1,500,000?.  ? Yes. 

2592.  (Lord  Welby.)  I would  ask  you  whether  we 
ought  not  also  to  pay  some  attention  to  the  expendi- 
ture for  the  time  before  the  Union,  because  the 
expenditure  of  those  ten  years  which  was  met  by  the 
Irish  Parliament  was  considerably  in  excess  of  that 
sumjl — Yes,  it  was,  but  not  raised  by  taxation. 

2593.  It  was  on  an  average  3,000,000?.  a year? 

Yes,  including  money  raised  by  loans. 

2594.  Therefore  I would  put  to  you  that  that 
point  ought  also  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  con- 
sidering the  financial  condition  of  Ireland  before 
and  after  the  Union,  speaking  simply  of  a matter 
of  fact? — Well,  I do  not  quite  understand  what 
paragraph  of  mine  you  desire  to  modify  by  my 
answer  or  the  extent  to  which  you  wish  to  modify  it. 

2595.  My  point  is  this  : I understood  you  to  say  in 
answer  to  Mr.  Sexton  that  you  took  as  a basis  of 
comparison  between  the  finance  of  the  two  periods  the 


income  of  Ireland  before  the  Union  which  you  put  at 
1,500,000?.  ? — Yes,  the  revenue. 

2596.  Then,  I say,  would  it  not  be  fair  also  to  take 
into  consideration  the  expenditux-e  of  Ireland  during 
that  time  ?— Yes,  it  would  be.  I don’t  object. 

2597.  Merely  as  a basis  of  consideration — I am 
not  now  drawing  any  conclusion  from  it  ? — Quite  so. 

2598.  And  that  I find  amounted  on  an  average 
for  that  ten  years  to  3,000,000?.,  though  of  course  if  you 
were  to  adopt  what  I venture  to  suggest  to  you  to 
take  ten  yeax-s  before  the  French  war  broke  out,  it 
would  be  considerably  less  ? — Yes. 

2599.  Do  you  object  to  my  suggestion  that  the 
expenditure  should  also  be  taken  into  coxxsideration  ? — 
I do-  not  think  it  comes  in  thex-e.  It  is  a vex-y  px-oper 
subject  for  the  Commission  to  take  into  considex'ation 
in  explanation  of  the  prima  facie  force  of  anything 
that  I have  put  forward.  Of  course  I could  not 
object  to  that,  and  on  the  whole  my  case  is  made,  I 
admit,  in  a certain  sense  ex  parte — it  could  not  be 
otherwise  than  ex  parte— hv&  in  making  that  ex  parte 
statement  I have  not  excluded  any  fact  that  his-, 
torically,  or  as  the  subject  of  inquiry  has  come  within 
my  knowledge,  I fail  to  be  able  to  reach  a better 
comparison  than  that  which  I have  made  in  favour  of 
Gi'eat  Britain.  I am  very  strongly  in  favour  of 
pitching  this  case  as  moderately  as  I can.  It  is  not 
well  to  throw  the  hatchet  too  fax-,  and  I rather  throw 
it  to  the  bounds  at  which  I can  throw  it  again  and 
overpass  it. 

2600.  At  all  events  will  you  not  agree  with  me  that 

in  judging  the  financial  condition  of  a country,  it  is 
fair  to  take  into  consideration  not  only  revenue  but  the 
expenditure?— I think  so— in  England  as  well  as  in 
Ix-eland.  The  deficiency  was  made  up  in  Great 

Britain  as  well  as  in  Ireland  by  loans,  and  the  result 
of  it  was  that  England  had  about  twenty  times  the 
indebtedness  that  Ireland  had,  and  that,  about  at  that 
time,  x-epresented  the  relative  means  of  the  countries. 

2601.  I think  in  speaking  of  the  Act  of  Union, 
with  reference  to  clause  7 of  the  Act,  you  gave  an 
interpretation,  or  at  least  I understand  you  give  an 
interpretation,  of  the  words  used  there — “according  to 
“ the  means.”  If  you  will  remember  in  clause  7 it 
says— “ If  it  shall  appear  to  the  Parliament,  of  the 
“ United  Kingdom  that  the  respective  circumstances  of 
“the  two  countries  will  thenceforth  admit  of  their 
“ contributing  indiscriminately  by  equal  taxes  imposed 
“ on  the  same  articles  in  each,  to  the  future  expenditure 
“ of  the  United  Kingdom,  it  shall  be  competent  to  the 
“ Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  declare  that  all 
“ future  expenses  thenceforth  to  be  incurred,  together 
“ with  the  interest  and  charges  of  all  joint  debts 
“ contracted  previous  to  such  declaration,  shall  be  so 
“ defrayed  indiscriminately  by  equal  taxes  imposed  on 
“ the  same  articles  in  each  country,  and  thenceforth  from 
“ time  to  time,  as  cix-cxxmstances  may  requix-e,  to  impose 
“ and  apply  such  taxes  accordingly,  subj  ect  only  to  such 
“ particular  exemptions  or  abatements  in  Ireland,  and 
“in  that  part  of  Great  Britain  called  Scotland,  as 
“circumstances  may  appear  from  time  to  time  to 
“ demand,”  and  the  enacting  words  are  “ in  the  existing 
‘ circumstances  ” ? — Yes. 

2602.  I am  not  in  the  least  objecting  to  it ; bxxt  it 
is  an  interpretation  of  yours,  is  it  not,  that  that  meant 
actual  taxable  means? — That  is  what  I understand  by 
it. 


Irish 
revenue 
before  the 


Interpreta- 
of  Union. 


2603.  The  words  “actual  taxable  means  ” are  not 
used  in  the  clause  of  the  Act,  are  they?— 1 do  not 
think  the  science  of  intex-national  finance  was  under- 
stood in  those  days  at  all,  and  they  made  use  of 
general  terms  where  they  ought  to  have  been  more 
specific,  but  we  cannot  find  fault  with  that  now.  I 
believe  that  the  Union  was  carried  by  promises  in 
both  Parliaments  that  Ireland  should  be  treated  as  a 
portion  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  sense  that  she 
was  not  to  pay  more  according  to  her  means  than 
Great  Britain  had  to  pay. 

2604.  All  I am  putting  to  yoxx  in  my  question  is 
this,  that  though  there  may  be  different  interpi'etations, 


O 
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Sir  Joseph  and  fair  interpretations  as  to  what  the  respective 
M'Kenna.  circumstances  of  the  two  countries  should  mean, 

6 Dee.  1891.  we  have  no  knowledge  now  that  those  respective 
Interpreta-  circumstances  were  not  considered  by  the  Government 
tion  of  Act  of  the  day  very  carefully.  It  is  very  true,  and 
Of  Onion.  J t]iink  stress  lias  J)een  laid  on  the  point,  that  no 
inquiry  preceded  the  amalgamation  of  the  Exchequers. 
That,  according  to  our  present  view,  would  have 
been  a very  proper  proceeding,  but  there  is  no 
direction  to  that  effect  ?— 1 There  was  no  occasion 
to  have  done  so,  inasmuch  as  there  was  no  attempt  in 
1817  to  move  the  taxes  forward  to  the  English  or 
British  scale.  If  that  attempt  had  been  made,  of 
course  some  of  the  representatives  of  Ireland  would 
have  said — “ there  must  be  an  inquiry  before  we  do 
“that,”  but  in  fact  whatever  were  the  rights  as  to 
making  inquiry  and  founding  legislation  upon  it,  no 
inquiry  was  made,  and  therefore  I imagine  we  had 
from  1817,  and  have  at  this  day,  a right  to  go  back 
upon  what  has  been  done  in  connection  with  the 
terms  of  the  Union,  and  I am  prepared  to  contend 
against  all  men  that  the  seventh  Article  of  the  Articles 
of  Union  has  been  systematically  violated,  but  in 
respect  to  the  period  between  1817  and  1853  ; for 
these  36  years  there  was  no  attempt  made  to  put  such 
taxes  on  Ireland  as  would  call  her  attention,  or  would 
call  the  attention  of  her  representatives  to  the  fact 
that  the  Articles  of  Union  were  being  misapplied  or 
were  being  transgressed. 

2605.  Quite  so  ; and  I think  many  of  us  would 
agree  that  an  inquiry  at  that  time  would  have  been 
very  desirable.  All  1 say  is,  that  the  words  as  they 
stand  did  not  direct  such  an  inquiry.  It  was  not  a 
breach  of  the  treaty  of  Union  that  such  an  inquiry 
did  not  take  place,  was  it  ?— I say  no  actual  breach  of 
the  treaty  was  made  by  legislation  until  1853,  but  a 
breach  of  the  treaty  in  this  sense  was  incurred ; con- 
ditions were  allowed  to  continue  which  ought  not'to 
have  been  allowed  to  continue,  from  1817  forward 
until  1853. 

2606.  Then  I think  so  far  we  are  fairly  agreed  that 
whatever  was  desirable,  wliatevever  actually  took 
place  at  that  time,  was  not  a breach  of  Article  7 ? — In 
1817  ? 

2607.  Yes  ? — No ; I accuse  the  framers  of  the  con- 
solidation of  the  Exchequers  in  1817  of  nothing. 

Irish  debt.  2608.  I think  you  then  spoke  of  that  immense  debt 
that  was  accumulated  between  1800  and  1817  as  not 
forgiven  but  recorded? — How  it  was  recorded  was 
this  : — in  accordance  with  another  Article  of  the 
Articles  of  Union  it  was  incorporated  in  the  debt,  so 
to  speak,  of  the  firm  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
taken  from  the  debit  of  the  partner. 

2609.  Therefore  Ireland  was  not  called  upon  to  pay 
it  ? — She  was  not  called  upon  to  pay  it.  She  was  not 
called  upon  to  make  any  separate  contribution  on 
account  of  it. 

2610.  Therefore  there  is  no  injury  done  to  a person 
who  is  not  asked  to  pay  a charge  that  might  be  raised 
against  him  ? — No,  there  is  not. 

Contribu-  2611.  Now,  a great  deal  of  discussion  has  taken 
tion  under  place  upon  the  fact  that  the  treaty  of  Union  contem- 
union.  plated  a contribution  from  Ireland  of  two-seventeenths  ? 
— Yes. 

2612.  Which  is  held,  I may  say  generally,  to  have 
been  excessive.  I do  not  think  you  will  find  that 
many  people  will  dispute  that  now.  But  as  a matter 
of  fact,  during  the  period  of  the  French  war  I find  that 
the  actual  charge  on  Ireland  was  only  about  two-thirds 
of  that  proportion — that  is  to  say,  instead  of  her  paying 
even  during  all  the  weight  of  the  French  war,  two- 
seventeenths,  she  only  paid  one  and  a third  seven- 
teenths. That  is  my  calculation.  I do  not  ask  you 
to  accept  it,  but  I want  to  place  upon  record  that  during 
all  that  time,  the  taxpayer  of  Ireland  never  at  any 
time  contributed  anything  like  two-seventeenths? — 
Quite  so,  but  her  constitutional  government,  either 
before  the  Union  or  since  the  Union,  in  the  person  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Mr.  Corry,  who 
officiated  at  that  time,  contracted  debts  for  Ireland 


which  stood  in  place  of  taxation.  But  I deny  they  Sir  Joseph 
stood  in  place  of  taxation  in  the  sense  of  Ireland  being  _"a- 
entitled  to  complain  of  the  treatment  apportioned  to  6 Pec.  1891. 
her  because  it  was  a corollary  of  the  Union  fox’  which  contribu- 
those  who  consolidated  the  Exchequers  were  not  ^ J£nder 
accountable.  I was  the  first,  I think,  who  specifically  Union, 
undertook  to  defend,  and  to  defend  when  it  was  not 
very  popular  to  do  so,  the  consolidation,  and  whereas 
Colonel  Dunne,  our  old  friend,  had  an  idea  that  we 
were  very  mucli  choused  in  that  consolidation,  I,  foi’ 

his  sake I was  not  in  Parliament  myself  at  the 

time — went  into  the  whole  facts  of  it.  At  the  time 
his  committee  sat  I went  into  the  whole  facts,  and  I 
think  I convinced  him  that  there  was  no  injustice 
done,  but  a great  deal  of  injustice  put  an  end  to  by 
the  consolidation,  and  I do  not  take  the  extremely 
strong  views  that  some  people  take  about  the  inten- 
tions of  Pitt  and  Castlereagh  with  respect  to  it. 

Their  intentions  were  not  carried  out  and  it  would 
have  been  better  if  they  had  been — if  we  are  to 
understand  their  intentions  by  their  language  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  the  House  of  Lords  and  out  of 
it.  Ireland  was  to  receive  a beneficial  consideration 
on  every  point  which  tended  to  increase  her  taxation, 
and  we  did  not  get  that,  but  it  was  denied  to  us  I 
admit  through  ignorance.  I do  not  introduce  the 
charge  of  intentional  injustice  at  all. 

2613.  You  went  on  to  make  rather  a striking 
comparison  between  the  weight  of  taxation  iix  Ix-eland 
and  Great  Britain,  and  I think  you  took  the  years 
1841  to  1881.  In  answer  to  Mi-.  Sexton,  taking  it 
head  by  head,  the  incidence  of  taxation  were  com- 
paratively very  light  I may  say  in  1841  and  very 
heavy  comparatively  in  1881  ? — Yes. 

2614.  I would  ask  youdoes  not  that  want  some  quali- 
fication. If  you  take  alone  without  qualification  the 
incidence  of  taxation  upon  people,  leaving  out  of  view 
entirely  the  fact  whether  the  people  have  become  in 
the  interval  poorer  or  richer,  will  .you  not  get  to  a 
wrong  conclusion.  Let  me  give  you  an  instance  of 
what  I mean.  I will  take  such  a place  as  the  colony  of 
Victoria.  Before  the  gold  discoveries  you  had  there  a 
small,  sparse,  squatting  population,  probably  very  little 
administered,  and  paying  very  few  taxes.  Probably  in 
such  a case  you  would  find  out  that  the  incidence  of 
taxation  at  that  time  was  extremely  small?— Yes. 

2615.  But  take  it  thirty  or  forty  years  later  when 
there  was  a great  population,  and  what  I am  now 
dwelling  upon,  an  improvement  in  wealth,  you  would 
find  out  that  the  incidence  of  taxation  was  very  much 
heavier  per  head,  for  instance  perhaps  5s.  per  head 
at  first,  and  perhaps  £2  in  the  second,  but  it  would  be 
wrong  to  draw  the  conclusion  from  that  fact  that  the 
individuals  were  relatively  more  heavily  taxed  at  the 
later  period  than  the  first,  would  it  not?— If  there  was 
no  context  to  show  how  they  wex-e  taxed  there  might 
be  a good  deal  to  reflect  over  in  the  suggestions  you 
make,  but  as  we  know  how  they  were  taxed,  that  the 
specific  article  of  whisky,  which  was  taxed  25  per  cent, 
more  fifty  years  ago  than  beer  was  taxed,  was  made  use 
of  as  a medium  for  further  taxing  the  Irish  people,  and 
that  they  were  taxed  to  the  extent  that  on  an  economy 
and  a moderation  of  consumption  of  two  million  and  a 
half  gallons,  by  the  peculiar  system  that  was  introduced, 
a million  and  a half  more  pounds  sterling  were  exacted 
in  a single  year  from  the  Irish  people  than  they 
had  been  paying  in  1851  on  the  larger  quantity, 
and  the  nation  which  was  a consumer  of  alcohol 
in  another  form,  in  the  form  of  brewed  drinks,  in  respect 
of  the  alcohol  were  allowed  to  remain  as  they  were, 
paying  2s.  or  less  than  2s.  on  the  equivalent  of  a 
gallon  of  proof  spirits.  There  is  one  item  that  explains 
the  grievance  to  the  extent  of  perhaps  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole  case. 

2616.  I quite  admit  the  reasonableness  of  your 
dwelling  upon  the  large  increase  in  the  spirit  duty  ; 
but  I want  to  put  in  a caveat  against  the  assumption 
that  comparison  of  the  incidence  of  taxation  per 
head  in  the  two  periods  taken  by  itself  is  a just 
measure  of  the  taxable  capacity? — If  you  can  show 
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Sir  Joseph  that  the  condition  of  the  people  had  improved  between 
arKenna.  these  two — and  there  are  no  statistics  more  than 
6 Dee.  1891.  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago — there  are  no  absolute 
Contribu-  statistics  to  show  that  the  people  are  as  well  off  now 
thunder  as  thgy  -were  in  1853. 

Union.  2617.  I think  the  year  you  took  was  before  that, 

was  it  not?  Was  not  the  comparison  between  1841 
and  1881  ? — No,  1851.  I think  it  is  due  to  the 
Commission  to  explain  that  I was  only  anxious  to  get 
the  first  80  years  of  actual  taxation,  and  Mr.  Fowler, 
who  was  very  kind  to  me,  said  that'  he  would  do 
everything  he  could  to  facilitate  me  in  getting  the  true 
statistics,  splitting  it  up  from  1841  to  1881.  I presume 
it  was  for  the  purpose  of  giving  it  to  separate  heads  of 
offices  to  make  it  out  for  him.  I had  to  restore  it  and 
have  restored  it  in  my  reduction  to  quinquennial 
periods,  to  the  periods  I want,  that  is  to  say,  I carve 
the  80  years  into  three  periods  the  first  50  years  of 
the  Union,  the  next  which  constituted  what  I call 
the  period  of  transition,  and  the  last  25  years  of  the 
return  which  Mr.  Fowler  gave  and  that  enabled  me  to 
make  a short  cut  upon  the  equation  by  showing  that 
if  we  had  contiuued  as  we  were  we  would  only  have 
paid  108,000,000?.  as  against  216,000,000?.  for  twice 
the  period  of  the  first  50  years  of  the  Union,  in  place 
of  which  we  paid  169,000,000?.  on  the  last  25. 

2618.  Of  course  you  are  aware  that  there  is  a 
contention  that  the  condition  of  the  people  of  Ireland 
has  considerably  improved  in  the  interval  ? — There  are 
statistics  that  go  to  the  extent  of  showing  that  some 
people  have  improved  and  there  are  fewer  poor, 
and  I do  not  contend  there  has  been  no  improvement, 
because  there  has  been  some.  Ireland  has  had  some  of 
the  advantages  of  science,  and  knowledge  and  education, 
and  is  reaping  them  by  much  slower  degrees,  but  it  is 
nothing  comparable  to  the  advance  in  the  taxable 
means  of  Great  Britain. 

2619.  That  is  a fairly  arguable  question,  but  I 
want  to  put  this  as  a qualification  upon  a com- 
parison of  the  incidence  of  taxation  per  head.  If 
the  condition  of  the  people  remaining  in  Ireland  has 
improved,  their  taxable  capacity  in  1891,  might — 
I will  not  say  it  is — be  larger  and  better  than  it 
was  in  1S51,  might  it  not? — I do  nob  want  to  say 
anything  to  discourage  the  people  of  Ireland  in 
the  most  hopeful  view  of  their  state  but  I think  they 
have  largely  gone  to  the  bad,  and  I think  although 
there  may  be  more  money — and  undoubtedly  there  is 
more  money  in  the  banks,  and  there  is  about  the  same 
in  Government  stocks  held  in  Ireland — the  amount  of 
the  poverty  relative  to  the  numbers  of  the  people  has 
increased,  notwithstanding  the  diminution  of  the 
numbers  of  the  people.  A contrast  of  the  6s.  2c?. 
amelioration  per  head  in  Great  Britain  with  the  19s. 
increase  per  head  of  taxation  on  the  people  of  Ireland, 
I think,  almost  dispenses  with  all  syllogistic  reasoning 
on  the  subject. 

2620.  Without  pressing  this  point  very  far  I will 
give  one  single  figure  as  an  illustration  of  what 
I mean.  With  the  comparatively  large  population 
that  there  was  in  1851  they  had  according  to  the 
summary  of  statistics  which  has  been  given  us. 
very  nearly  3,000,000  head  of  cattle  while  the  com- 
paratively small  population  of  1890  had  4,750,000, 
To  the  outside  person  that  looks  like  an  increase 
of  means  and  not  only  an  increase  of  means  abso- 
lutely but  a very  large  increase  of  means  relatively, 
does  it  not  ? — If  you  could  not  point  to  new  imposts 
put  upon  them  or  old  imposts  increased  in  their 
incidence  you  are  quite  right,  but  inasmuch  as  new 
imposts  have  been  put  upon  them,  and  as  the  old 
imposts  have  increased  in  their  incidence  you  are 
wrong. 

2621.  That  is  a subsequent  question.  At  the 
present  moment  I am  only  giving  some  instances  in 
support  of  my  opinion  that  the  mere  comparison  of 
the  incidence  of  taxation  between  1851  and  1881  is 
an  unsafe  one  to  rely  entirely  upon? — Tf  it  was  pressed 
as  proof  to  demonstration  of  everything,  I would  re- 
ject it,  bub  that  is  not  so.  It  is  one  of  a series  of 


circumstantial  evidences  which  go  to  assert  what  I Sir  Joseph 
have  proved  otherwise  and  that  is,  to  begin  with,  an 
increase  of  taxation  relative  to  its  former  imposts  and  6 Dec.  1891. 
without  the  sanction  or  authority  as  I maintain  of  the  Contribu- 
Articles  of  Union  on  which  we  were  consolidated  into  “£ndel’ 
one  United  Kingdom.  Union. 

2622.  You  give  it  in  fact  as  an  illustration,  but  if 
you  would  permit  me  to  offer  other  illustrations,  it 
might  tend  in  the  opposite  direction  ? — I do  not 
exclude  from  my  own  consideration  anything  of  the 
kind  you  suggest,  but  I think  I have  given  them  all 
full  value  in  the  conclusions  I have  arrived  at.  My 
arithmetical  figures  have  a right  to  be  displaced  by 
arithmetical  figures  and  not  by  reasoning,  because  I 
show  that  such  and  such  money  was  got  by  the 
Exchequer,  and  such  and  such  money  was  beyond  the 
proportion  which  was  collected  from  Great  Britain. 

2623.  I think,  Sir  Joseph,  in  speaking  of  the  time  Income  tax. 
when  Sir  Robert  Peel  imposed  the  income  tax  you  at- 
tributed as  a reason,  unwillingness  on  his  part  to 

place  (for  reasons  which  were  sufficient  for  him)  the 
income  tax  on  Ireland? — Contemporaneously  with 
the  initiation  of  this  discussion,  which  began  I believe 
very  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  I read  all  the  debates  and  I 
did  my  best  to  possess  myself  of  what  Sir  Robert  Peel’s 
reasoning  was  on  the  matter  from  what  he  said  and 
also  from  what  he  did  nob  say,  and  whilst  he  kept 
some  things  back  which  I think  a statesman  in  his 
position  who  was  endeavouring  to  accommodate  all 
sides  as  much  as  he  could  was  justified  in  doing,  I 
calculate  that  he  would  have  yielded  to  the  arguments 
that  were  very  trenchantly  put  forward  by  Mr.  Roe- 
buck in  1842,  if  it  were  not  that  the  Articles  of 
Union  bound  him  not  to  do  so — honestly  and  fairly 
bound  him  not  to  do  so,  and  that  Ireland  had  been 
taxed  up  to  her  full  measure  at  the  time.  But  I 
admit  he  did  not  specifically  say  that,  and  I would  not 
expect  any  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  say  so  or 
to  introduce  a new  element  of  dispute ; and  therefore 
he  did  not  say  so.  But  there  stands  out  the  fact  that 
before  the  famine  in  putting  on  an  income  tax  for 
England  he  declined  to  do  so  for  Ireland,  in  the  face 
of  a deficient  Exchequer  and  in  the  face  of  a very 
rallying  Radical  cry,  to  have  Ireland  included  in  the 
taxation,  That  was  four  yeai-s  before  the  famine 
1846-47.  In  1853,  six  years  after  the  famine,  and 
with  these  famine  loans  staring  the  Government  in  the 
face,  they  extend  the  income  tax  as  a quid  pro  quo  for 
giving  up  a beggarly  £4,500,000,  which  the  lords,  if 
you  please,  had  recommended  to  be  forgiven  altogether 
as  being  a visitation  on  the  United  Kingdom  or  a 
visitation  on  the  Empire  of  which  Ireland  was  a part. 

2624.  That  may  have  been  a reason  in  Sir  Robert 
Peel’s  secret  mind  for  it,  but  may  T refer  you  to  the 
reason  which  he  alleged,  which  can  be  verified  from 
Hansard,  namely,  that  he  exempted  Ireland  from  the 
tax  on  the  ground  that  the  machinery  for  its  collection 
was  not  ready  to  hand  in  that  country  as  it  was  in 
Great  Britain.  Ireland  had  not  been  subject  to  the 
former  income  tax,  and  she  had  no  assessed  taxes  at  all. 

The  collection  of  the  proposed  income  tax  would 
therefore  have  required  the  devising  of  new  machinery. 

You  will  know  what  an  important  consideration  that 
was.  We  in  England  had  the  whole  machinery  of 
commissioners  and  collectors  of  those  taxes  ready  to 
hand,  and  could  entrust  the  collection  of  income  tax 
to  them,  which  was  an  important  point.  Then  he 
went  on — “ Such  a step  was  a serious  one  to  take  in  the 
“ peculiar  state  of  society  in  that  country,  and  was  one 
“ which  he  did  not  feel  called  upon  to  admit,  more 
“ especially  as  the  tax  was  only  to  be  temporarily  levied. 

“ As,  however,  Ireland  was,  in  his  belief,  to  benefit  as 
“much  as  any  part  of  the  Empire  by  the  reductions  of 
“ taxation  which  he  proposed,  he  held  that  she  should 
“ bear  her  fair  proportion  of  the  increased  revenue 
“which  had  to  be  raised.  This  end  he  proposed  to 
“secure  by  adding  one  shilling  a gallon  to  the  duty  on 
“ Irish  spirits  (this  was  the  increase  to  those  duties 
“ which  had  to  be  abandoned  within  twelve  months), 

“and  by  equalising  the  stamp  duties  in  Ireland  to  those 
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SlrKenna  “^England.”  The  history  of  that  bit  of  taxation  was 
— — that  in  the  following  two  years  he  had  to  repeal  that 
6 Dee.  1891.  extra  shilling;  therefore  so  far  there  was  the  counter- 
income  tax.  tax  which  he  proposed  abolished  ! — Quite  so. 

2625.  And  further  before  1850  so  far  from  there 
being  an  increase  of  stamp  duties  the  whole  of  the 
stamp  duties,  especially  those  upon  land,  had  been 
lowered  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  were  lower 
than  they  were  in  Ireland  before  the  imposition  of  the 
income  tax  1 — I admit  the  lowering  of  the  stamp  duty 
which  affected  those  who  passed  small  bills  in  Ireland, 
and  I admit  that  it  was  a very  liberal  measure,  but  it 
cost  the  Government  nothing,  because  since  then  the 
stamp  duty  payable  on  bills  of  exchange  in  Ireland 
has  rather  increased  than  lessened. 

2626.  But  those  stamp  duties  refer  to  all  the  deeds 
upon  land  ; they  were  the  stamp  duties,  if  I remember 
aright,  that  came  under  the  heading  of  deeds,  and  I 
think  it  was  upon  them  that  the  tax  was  raised.  I 
think  also  it  was  in  1848  or  1849  that  a large  reduction 
took  place  in  that  branch  of  taxation  ending  by  the 
rates  of  duty  being  less  than  they  had  been  before  the 
imposition  ! — I quite  admit  that,  and  I admit  all  those 
popular  details,  so  to  speak  (popular  with  some  people, 
but  not  popular  with  me),  of  what  England  pays  and 
Ireland  does  not  pay.  As  for  the  assessed  taxes  I 
dismiss  the  subject  altogether,  for  my  complaint  is  not 
of  any  particular  tax.  The  assessed  taxes  are  just  as 
honest  as  any  other  taxes  we  pay,  it  is  the  volume  of 
the  entire  I object  to.  Whore  is  the  use  of  saying 
England  pays  such  and  such  a thing  and  Ireland  does 
not  pay  it  when,  as  complementary  to  the  income  tax 
and  to  supplement  the  moneys  that  are  necessary  for 
the  United  Kingdom  Ireland  pays  12 7.  11s.  as  against 
4 7.  12s.  3d.  paid  by  England  in  complement  to  each 
pound  Income  Tax.  Everything  is  contained  in  that, 
it  is  like  a man’s  account  with  a banker  for  a hundred 
years,  the  whole  thing  is  summed  up  in  the  balance, 
and  the  whole  taxation  of  Ireland  is  summed  up  in 
the  balance.  What  I say  is  this,  as  to  any  taxes  that 
are  equally  unobjectionable  and  equally  objectionable 
(if  there  be  objection  to  any  tax),  that  the  sum  of  these 
taxes  which  are  cast  upon  Ireland  are  transcendentally 
unfair,  and  in  1876,  when  the  subject  of  French  tax- 
ation for  the  pur-poses  of  the  German  war  indemnity 
arose,  I stated  and  1 proved  that  the  amount  of 
additional  taxes  at  that  time  cast  upon  Ireland  was 
relatively  greater  than  the  ransom  of  France! 

2627.  My  question  did  not  refer  to  the  general 
question  at  this  moment  of  whether  Ireland  is  too 
much  taxed  or  not,  I was  only  wishing  to  place  on 
record  and  bring  before  you,  reasons  for  thinking 
that  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  not  actuated  only  by 
the  feeling  that  the  income  tax  ought  not  to  be  im- 
posed upon  Ireland,  because  I show  you  that  he  gives 
quite  a different  reason  for  not  doing  it  in  his  speech, 
but  further  than  that,  I want  also  to  get  upon  record 
that  the  increases  of  taxation  which  he  did  put  on  as 
a substitute,  in  seven  or  eight  years  disappeared.. 
Now,  with  your  leave,  I will  just  pass  on  to  Mr. 
Gladstone.  I understand  you  to  say  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
put  the  imposition  of  the  income  tax  as  a set  off 
against  the  consolidated  annuities! — Yes;  I decline 
to  put  it  down  upon  my  own  statement,  and  I put  it 
down  on  what  he  says  himself  in  the  house. 

2628.  I was  going  to  suggest  a small  amendment  to 
bring  us  together.  He  put  it  mainly  as  a set  off;  it 
was  not  a set  oiF  absolutely,  was  it  1 — Of  course  it  is 
not  a set  off  unless  it  is  a legal  set  off,  but  it  is 
rhetorically  a set  off,  and  it  was  one  of  the  grounds  on 
which  he  carried  it,  and  carried  the  Irish  members 
with  him,  because  the  Irish  members  were  as  willing 
to  assist  the  Government  of  the  day  as  any  one 
else. 

enue  oT~  2629.  But  it  was  a very  considerable  set  off  at  the 
Ireland.  moment  to  Ireland,  against  the  imposition  of  the 
income  tax  I am  not  arguing  that  as  it  stands 
now,  it  can  even  be  treated  as  in  the  main,  a set 
off.  I am  not  quite  clear  whether  I arrived  at  your 
view  with  regard  to  the  statements  that  have  been 


made,  that  the  revenue  collected  in  Ireland  does  not  Sir  Joseph 
represent  the  revenue  paid  by  Ireland! — I think  the  3t^lla- 
revenue  paid  by  Irishmen  was  greater,  not  less  (it  is  6 Deo-  >891. 
contended  that  it  is  less)  than  what  appears  from  the  True  rev- 
returns,  not  from  the  returns  being  in  any  degree  xre'land 
tampered  with  or  modified,  but  because,  as  a matter  of 
fact,  a very  large  portion  of  the  dutiable  articles  are 
purchased  by  dealers  in  Ireland  from  wholesale 
merchants  in  Liverpool  and  in  London,  and  these,  for 
the  convenience  of  trade,  when  the  sums  are  not  very 
large,  such  as  three  or  four  or  ten  chests  of  tea,  they 
think  it  better  to  take  out  of  bond  and  send  as  best 
they  can,  rather  than  wait  for  the  facility  of  trans- 
ferring them  to  bond  and  letting  the  purchaser  or 
consignee  take  them  out  of  bond  and  pay  the  duty. 

I think  they  find  it  far  more  convenient  to  send  small 
parcels,  duty  paid,  than  otherwise;  and  I think  that 
is  availed  of  to  a much  larger  extent  than  on  the  other- 
side,  for  instance,  on  whiskey  being  sent  to  England 
or  malt  duty  being  taken  here  on  porter,  ale  or  beer- 
consumed  in  England.  I think  we  probably  pay  not 
half  a million  less  than  we  appear  to  pay,  but  half  a 
million  more  than  we  appear  to  pay,  but  that  is  a 
calculation  which  I dismiss,  because  it  is  without 
proof.  But,  prima  facie , I intend  to  rely  upon  the 
returns  as  to  what  they  show,  until  they  are  absolutely 
disproved  by  the  counter  case  which  may  be  set  off. 

2630.  I quite  understand  that  opinion,  and  up  to  a 
certain  point  there  is  probably  no  difference  of 
opinion  between  you  and  the  Revenue  officers.  It 
is  admitted  on  all  sides  that  a large  amount  of 
the  tea  consumed  in  Ireland  comes  over  duty-paid, 
but  we  must  draw  a distinct  line  upon  that  point 
between  what  is  mere  opinion  and  what  is  actual  know- 
ledge. Have  you  any  facts  upon  which  you  rely  from 
which  you  are  able  to  say  that  you  think  the  two  sides 
balance,  or  is  that  only  opinion ! — That  is  only  an 
opinion  formed  after  taking  the  best  evidence. I could, 
and  I am  conscientious  in  the  mattex-,  not  leaning  to 
what  would  be  the  popular  view  of  my  side  of  the 
question.  I believe,  although  I have  not  insisted  on  it 
for  a moment,  chat  there  is  half  a million  more  paid  in 
duty  by  Irish  consumers  than  is  shown  in  these  returns 
without  any  reflection  upon  the  officers  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  matter,  because  they  have  no  watch  over 
duty-paid  goods. 

2631.  On  what  do  you  base  your  opinion  that  it  is 

500.0007.  more  than  400,0007.  or  300,0007.  ox- 

200. 0007.  ! — I arrive  at  it  by  taking  the  item  in  round 
numbers,  which  I have  never  heard’  exceeded  on  the 
other  side. 

2632.  What  item  is  that!- — I believe  that  500,0007. 
is  as  much  as  has  ever  been  stated  to  have  been  paid  in 
duty  in  Ireland  for  English  consumers.  In  all  large 
tx-ansactions  there  is  so  obvious  an  interest  in  not 
paying.  On  whisky  for  instance  thex-e  is  obviously 
an  interest  not  to  pay  duty,  but  to  leave  it  in  bond 
as  long  as  the  purchaser  or  consignee  can  do  without 
it,  and  has  it  for  sale.  It  is  getting  improved  value 
and  he  has  not  the  10s.  a gallon  to  expend  upon  it,  so 
that  1 think  that,  except  for  small  parcels  like  a couple 
dozen  of  whisky  sent  to  friends  in  England  at  Christ- 
mas or  something  of  that  kind,  it  is  not  a very  lax-ge 
thing  at  all. 

2633.  But  still  that  is  only  an  opinion? — That  is 
only  an  opinion. 

2634.  You  know  this  subject  has  been  very  closely 
investigated  by  the  officers  of  the  Revenue,  and  that 
first-  of  all  their  investigations  led  them  to  discover  a 
vex-y  great  error  in  their  statistical  returns  which  of 
course  we  admit  at  once.  You  are  aware  of  that,  are 
you  not! — Yes. 

2635.  But  that  led  to  a vex-y  careful  investig- 
ation by  the  Revenue  officers,  and  as  the  result  they 
have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  a very  large  sum- 
over  a million — is  so  paid,  that  is  to  say  on  whisky 
made  and  paid  dxxty  in  Ireland,  but  transferred  to 
England  and  consumed  by  English  consumers.  But 
from  what  you  say  to  me  now  you  challenge  that  and 
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Sir  Joseph  you  throw  the  whole  of  these  investigations  to  the 

ITKema.  wjn(]j  ,Jo  yOU  ? — Yes. 

6 Dec.  1891.  2636.  You  do  ? — Yes,  I do,  and  I will  tell  you  why. 

True  rev-  What  accounts  for  the  small  quantity  consumed  in 

Ireland  Ireland  ? I find  the  collateral  evidence  tending  to  my 
view  of  the  case  all  through.  Admitting  that  we  get 
credit  for  everything  that  is  shown  to  be  paid,  we  are 
nevertheless  left  the  smallest  consumers  and  smaller 
consumers  than  ever  we  were. 

2637.  Of  whisky  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

2638.  I am  delighted  to  hear  you  are  getting  so 
temperate  here,  but  I want  to  come  back  to  this  point 
for  it  is  rather  a serious  matter.  You  are  aware,  are 
you  not,  that  there  is  a very  minute  record  kept  of  the 
movement  of  the  spirits  by  the  officers  ? — Yes. 

2639.  And  it  is  by  means  of  this  record  and  (what 
I want  to  lay  stress  upon)  this  amended  record,  as 
applied  to  the  year  1892-93,  that  the  revenue  officers 
have  come  to  the  conclusion,  not  . upon  any  question 
of  opinion,  but  upon  absolute  documents,  that  such 
and  such  duty  paid  spirits  went  over.  Now  that  is  a 
fact.  Of  course  it  is  open  to  you  to  say  that  they 
falsified  the  facts,  or  that  they  made  a mistake  about 
them  ; but  here  you  have  an  actual  record  kept  of  the 
movements  of  this  spirit.  I th  ink  it  wants,  does  it  not, 
something  more  than  amere  opinion  as  against  that  to  say 
that  that  fact  is  all  wrong  ? — But,  I am  not  driven  to  a 
matter  of  opinion,  I am  going  to  the  returns  that  come, 
and  they  have  a right  to  be  displaced  by  x-eturns  that 
show  the  facts.  If  an  attempt  is  made  to  diminish  or 
discharge  some  of  the  duties  that  ax-e  returned  as  so 
much  duty  collected  in  Ireland,  it  must  bo,  I submit, 
on  the  scale  of  submitting  a pro  and  con  account — a 
debtor  and  creditor  account — how  much  tea,  how  much 
brandy,  how  much  wine,  how  much  of  any  other 
dutiable  article  is  duty  paid  in  England  and  consumed 
(and  consequently,  of  coui-se,  paid  for)  in  Ireland. 
That  should  be  shown,  and  if  that  is  shown  I would 
walk  a long  way  to  get  the  exact  facts,  wholly 
irrespective  of  whether  they  told  for  or  against  me. 
But  in  the  meantime  I go  upon  this  fact.  We  are  not 
shown  to  consume  any  more  than,  or  as  much  as, 
dui'ing  the_  period  when  we  had  a corresponding 
advantage  in  the  spirit  duties,  when,  as  a matter  of 
course,  they  were  all  paid  for  in  Ireland  that  were 
consumed  in  Ireland.  The  consumption  per  head, 
and  the  consumption  generally  is  lessened  from  that ; 
and  as  between  the  people  themselves  the  consumption 
by  Ireland  of  all  dutiable  articles,  with  the  exception 
of  tobacco,  is  less  than  it  is  in  any  other  of  the  three 
realms. 

2640.  But  still  I would  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact,  confining  ourselves  to  spii-its,  that  every  drop  of 
spirit  is  followed  by  record  ; it  is  followed  from 
Ireland  to  England,  and  followed  from  England 
back  to  Ireland.  Therefore  you  have  got,  unless 
there  is  falsification,  an  absolute  record ; and  the 
result  of  that  record  is,  I should  venture  to  submit, 
unless  you  are  able  to  show  that  there  is  fraud  in  the 
mattei',  a fact  of  which  we  should  take  note,  and  as 
against  this  there  is  only  an  opinion  that  inasmuch 
as  Ireland  consumed  a certain  amount  of  whisky 
thirty  or  forty  yeax-s  ago,  they  must  consume  the  same 
now  ? — I do  not  assume  that ; I assume  they  consume 
less,  and  I believe  they  do  consume  less ; but  I assume 
they  do  consume  as  much  as  is  shown  short  of  the 
amount  of  dutiable  articles,  and  the  duty  that  is 
paid  upon  dutiable  ax-ticles  in  England,  that  are  con- 
sumed in  Ireland  and  undoubtedly  paid  for  by 
Ireland. 

2641.  Still  I have  to  come  back  to  the  fact  that 
you  have  every  movement  of  the  spirits  followed  and 
recorded,  and  it  is  on  that  record  that  the  conclusion 
is  ai-xived  ac  that  this  very  large  amount  of  whisky 
is  consumed  in  Englaxxd,  and  therefore  for  which  of 
coxxrse  the  English  cousunxer  pays  ; I would  put  it  to 
you,  unless  you  have  some  special  facts,  is  it  not 
x-ather  a strong  cix-cumstance  to  reject? — I reject  the 
whisky  supplementary  duty  to  be  attributed  to 
England,  unless  I get  an  estimate  of  all  the  dutiable 


articles  that  are  duty  paid  in  England  and  consumed  Sir  Joseph 
in  Ireland.  I want  the  two  togethex-,  and  I would  ^Kenna. 
submit  it  to  the  closest  test  of  examination  open  to  c Dec.  1891. 
me'  True  rev- 

2642.  Yex-y  much  the  same  kind  of  investigation  f^and. 
has  been  taking  place  with  regard  to  tobacco.  There 
have  been  two  iixvestigations,  first  on  the  basis  of  the 
information  given  with  regard  to  it  by  the  shipping 
companies  and  by  the  railway  companies,  and  that 
produced  a result  (though  we  believe  it  to  have 
been  perfectly  fairly  drawn  out)  which  seemed 
doubtful.  That  has  been  followed  by  a closer 
investigation  with  the  aid  of  the  great  tobacco 
manufacturers,  and  the  result  of  that  shows,  as 
recorded  in  some  of  these  papers,  what  is  sent  to 
England  and  what  is  got  back.  There,  to  a certain 
extent,  we  come  to  fact  again?-— The  contention  to 
favour  my  views  is  this,  that  we  are  not  much  mox'e, 
though  we  are  some  what  more,  temperate  in  the  use 
of  intoxicating  liquors  then  we  always  have  been,  and 
I gx-ound  that  argument,  because  it  is  only  an 
argument,  upon  this,  that  We  are  nevertheless  ad- 
mitting that  all  is  paid  by  us,  which  prima  Jade  the 
returns  show  the  smallest  consumers  of  these  articles, 
and  if  we  consume  so  much  less  than  we  formerly  did, 
or  the  people  of  England,  Scotland  and  Wales  do  now, 
we  have  a right  to  be  tx-eated  upon  the  view  that  we 
do  so,  because  the  duties  have  impovex-ished  us  to 
the  extent  that  we  are  not  able  to  afford  as  much  as 
our  English  or  Scotch  neighbours.  You  have  to  con- 
tend against  this  fact,  that  we  are  shown  to  be  the 
most  moderate  conumers  and  the  most  inordinate 
payers  of  duty  relatively  to  bur  means. 

2643.  I want  you  to  follow  the  care  which  has 
been  taken  to  investigate  these  figures  ?— I am  sure 
all  x-easonable  axxd  fair  care  has  been  taken  by  the 
officers,  and  I impute  not  the  slightest  tendency  in 
the  world  to  practise  any  deception. 

2644.  But  out  of  this  inquiry  the  Government 
have  arrived  at  certain  conclusions  which  are  not 
based  merely  upon  opinion  but  are  based  upon  a 
careful  record  of  such  information,  which  I venture 
to  put  to  you  in  the  case  of  spirits  is  almost  complete, 
in  the  case  of  tobacco  is  very  strong  indeed,  and  in  the 

. case  of  other  articles  is  not  so  strong,  though  still 
evidence  which  I think  most  people  would  be  fairly 
ready  to  accept,  and  on  that  the  result  is  that  there  is 
a considerable  balance  of  duty  paid  in  Ireland  on 
articles  consumed  in  England,  and  so  far  that  con- 
clusion is  at  variance  with  your  statement,  which  I 
think  is  only  based  on  opinion  I venture  to  put  to 
you  that  these  inquiries  are  worth  more  than  the 
best  opinions  which  are  not  based  on  facts  ? — But  my 
calculations  are  not  based  on  mere  opinion,  because  if 
you  add  to  ournormal  consumption  in  former  years  in 
the  proportion  of  tax  increase,  and  if  we  continued 
to  consume  the  same  quantity — you  would  find  it 
would  amount  to  a good  deal  more  than  is  actually 
paid  according  to  the  x-eturns  now  questioned ; 
and,  in  fact,  in  order  to  make  out  that  we  do  not  pay 
this  duty  upon  whisky  you  must  make  us  incredibly 
temperate  compax-ed  with  what  we  were  formerly,  and 
compared  to  what  the  English  and  Scotch  are  to-day. 

2645.  If  the  record  shows  that  it  is  not  a question  of 
opinion  but  a question  of  fact,  that  the  Irish  do  not 
consume  so  much  whisky  as  they  used  to  do,  it  is 
fair  to  conclude  that  they  do  not  ? — We  have  a 
right  to  rely  on  the  statistics  furnished  xxs,  and  as 
long  as  these  statistics  are  consistent  there  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  not  found  our  arguments  upon 
them  and  not  upon  the  argument  that  the  duty  has 
become  so  high,  and  we  are  not  able  to  pay  it  and  do 
not  consume  so  much. 

2646.  I am  not  disputing  your  right  to  form  the 
Other  opinion,  1 only  want  to  bring  forward  that  your 
argument  is  based  on  an  opinion  or  an  analogy  of 
what  happened  before  ? — No,  it  is  not.  I go  by”  the 
retux-ns  ; I sustain  it  by  the  analogies. 

2647.  Then  you  refuse  to  accept  these  returns? — 

If  a different  case  is  to  be  presented,  just  as  Mr.  Sexton 
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Sir  Joseph  presented  the  case  -with  respect  to  the  400,000  gallons 
31‘Kcnna.  QI  p0unti3  sterling — I do  not  know  which  it  was  he 
6 Dec.  1894.  made  his  calculation  upon, — that  has  to  he  presented 
Tmerev-  in  a proper  statistical  paper,  giving  the  history  of 
enue  of  everything  of  that  kind,  and  another  paper  presented 
re  ° ’ with  it  that  will  give  the  history  of  all  the  duty-paid 
articles  in  England  that  are  subsequently  consumed  in 
Ireland,  because  they  have  been  exported  to  this 
country,  or  imported  by  this  country  duty-free  or 
duty-paid. 

2648.  You  mentioned  just  now  the  small  consump- 
tion in  Ireland.  Are  you  aware  that  at  the  present 
moment  the  figures,  as  far  as  they  go,  leave  it  to  be 
concluded  that  where  the  Englishman  consumes  in  tea 
100,  the  Irishman  consumes  114.  I do  not  call  that 
a small  consumption  as  I understand  you  to  contend. 
That  is  to  say,  the  Irishman  consumes  per  head  con- 
siderably more  tea  than  the  Englishman? — Just  so. 

2649.  You  were  saying  just  now  that  the  Irishman 
was  comparatively  a small  consumer  of  dutiable 
articles  ? — Yes. 

2650.  I take  one  article,  and  mention  to  you  that 
according  to  the  best  information  we  have,  where  an 
Englishman  consumes  tea  in  the  ratio  of  100,  the 
Irishman  consumes  it  in  the  ratio  of  114? — That 
should  be  taken  in  comparison  with  all  articles  in  the 
nature  of  teas,  such  as  coffee  and  cocoa  ; the  average 
of  all  these  should  be  taken,  and  I venture  then  to 
say  it  would  not  be  found  that  they  consume  more. 
But  the  consumption  of  an  article  that  is  strictly  a 
temperance  article  does  not  enter  into  my  mind  at  all. 

I am  speaking  now  of  the  intoxicating  liquors — that 
is  what  is  present  to  my  mind,  and  I will  be  only  too 
much  gratified  to  believe  that  the  proportion  of  tea  is 
as  you  say.  What  is  it  ? 

2651.  It  is  the  percentage,  the  English  being  100, 
and  the  Irish  114  per  head?— I will  be  quite  prepared 
to  believe  that  that  is  so. 

2652.  Therefore  you  see  it  was  not  quite  fair  to  say 
that  the  Irishmen  are  very  small  consumers  of  dutiable 
articles,  was  it  ? — Not  on  that  particular  article ; I 
said  of  all  articles  except  tobacco,  and  I should  not 
mind  in  the  least  degree  if  it  was  founded  on  proof, 
and  I am  not  prepared  to  reject  any  proof  offered  under 
fair  conditions — to  say  with  the  exception  of  tobacco, 
and  tea,  because  these  are  the  beverages  and  indul- 
gences of  poor  people. 

2653.  You  have  pointed  with  good  reason  to  the 
fact  of  the  great  increase  of  taxation  which  has  taken 
place  in  Ireland  since  1853  ? — Yes- 

2654.  Is  there  any  figure  which  you  would  put  that 
at  ? — Yes. 

2655.  Will  you  give  it? — The  Parliamentary 
Return  will  give  it.  I confine  myself  to  the  Quinquen- 
nial summary  of  the  Parliamentary  Return  of  1880. 
You  will  find  it  in  paragraph  8 of  my  memorandum. 

2656.  That  gives  a rather  large  sum,  and  I want  to 
get  at  what  would  be  the  annual  incraese.  If  you 
will  look  at  Sir  Edward  Hamilton’s  memorandum, 
page  29,  you  will  see  that  he  there  states  the  taxation 
of  1851  at  4,214,0002.,  which  is  very  nearly  your 
average,  and  if  you  look  over-leaf,  in  1894  the  taxa- 
tion has  risen  to  9,554,000Z.,  from  which  a considerable 
deduction  has  to  be  made,  from  our  point  of  view,  on 
account  of  spirits?— Just  so. 

Expendi-  2657.  That  deduction  would  carry  it  down  to  some- 
ireland.  thing  over  8,000,0002.,  and  therefore  I agree  that  the 
sum  received  from  taxation  in  Ireland  is  nearly  double 
in  that  period.  But  on  the  other  hand,  have  you  con- 
sidered the  extent  to  which  that  has  been  applied  to 
Ireland,  that  is  to  say,  by  how  much  the  expenditure 
in  Ireland  has  been  increased  ? — Is  not  the  expenditure 
that  you  are  claiming  to  have  increased  in  Ireland 
the  statutable  expenditure  of  the  United  Kingdom 
and  passed  as  such  through  the  Imperial  Parliament. 

2658.  Whatever  it  is  it  is  spent  in  Ireland  and  on 
Irish  objects  ? — Have  you  made  any  estimate  of  how 
much  of  the  gross  revenue  and  how  much  of  the  gross 
loans  raised  on  the  credit  of  the  Imperial  Parliament 
and  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  spent  in  Great  Britain, 


as  compared  with  Ireland?  The  expenditure  of 
people  who  are  paid  salaries  and  purchase  the  necessaries  — 
of  life,  and  a few  of  the  luxuries  of  life  is  a very  small  6Dec.i89i 
consideration  to  a people,  unless  they  amount  to  a large  Expendi. 
and  a numerous  class,  they  do  not  amount  to  much,  it  inland, 
is  like  the  quartering  of  soldiers  in  a town ; the 
soldier  consumes  as  much  as  he  pays  for,  and  what  he 
pays  for  is  mostly  a marketable  article  which  could  be 
sold  in  the  next  big  town  if  the  soldier  was  not  there 
at  all,  so  that  the  amount  which  is  paid  or  expended 
out  of  the  revenues  of  the  country  in  that  way  does 
not  account  for  very  much. 

2659.  I will  put  my  question  in  a rather  different 
way.  Out  of  the  largely  increased  sums  collected,  I 
would  put  it  to  you  have  you  considered  how  much  has 
gone  towards  what  we  shall  all  admit  as  common 
expenses — that  is  to  say,  the  Debt  and  the  Army 
and  Navy?  I find  that  in  spite  of  this  very  large 
increase  of  taxation,  the  sym  so  available,  we  will  say, 
for  those  services,  was,  in  the  year  ending  5th  J anuary, 

1850,  2,613,0002.,  in  the  year  ending  31st  March, 

1890,  it  was  2,684,0002.  ? — These  are  at  present 
Imperial  charges  which  you  desire  me  in  my  mind  to 
digest  as  if  they  were  local  expenditure,  and  which 
England  or  the  Great  Britain  exchequer  is  entitled  to 
credit  for. 

2660.  No,  not  at  all.  What  I put  to  you  is  this  : 
Removing  all  those  questions  of  charges  as  to  whether 
they  are  Imperial  or  not,  I ask  you  to  consider  whether 
those  figures  which  make  up  the  sum  available  for  Army 
and  Navy  and  National  Debt,  -was  in  the  year  1850, 
2,613,0002.,  and  in  the  year  1890,  2,680,0002.? — That 
is  the  most  illusory  combination  of  figures  that  was 
ever  got  up. 

2661.  Were  you  acquainted  with  them  before? — 
Remember  this : I have  subjected  the  whole  to  an 
exhaustive  analysis,  and  I have  found  that,  in  addition 
to  the  income  tax  for  the  Empire  at  large,  every  person 
paying  12.  income  tax  should  get  somehow  or  other  out 
of  his  own  pocket  or  out  of  the  pocket  of  the  classes  that 
are  not  scheduled  for  income  tax,  52.  4s. ; and  I have 
shown  that  if  they  got  52.  4s.,  neither  more  nor  less,  it 
would  produce  exactly  the  sum  which  would  berequired 
in  1884-85.  Thatis  brought  to  an  arithmetical  figure  of 
great  accuracy,  and  is  there,  before  all  the  great  experts 
in  the  matter  to  analyse.  Then  I follow  that  up  by 
saying  how  much  do  they  produce  ? Scotland  has  got 
exactly  tho  same  kind  of  treatment,  but  she  happens 
to  be  richer  and  can  better  afi'ord  it;  she  has  more 
means ; so  if  she  made  up  52.  4s.  and  England  made 
up  52.  4s.  and  Ireland  made  up  52.  4s.,  the  whole 
money  would  be  found  which  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  required  and  collected  in  1884-85.  I select 
that  year  and  submit  it  to  analysis  which  will  stand 
the  test  of  the  twenty  provosts  of  twenty  colleges. 

2662.  That  hardly  answers  my  question  ? — Pardon 
me,  I have  a right  to  be  heard  in  this,  because  it  is  an 
explanation.  As  against  that  did  they  each  pay  the 
52.  4s.  ? No  ; England  paid  42.  12s.  3 d.  in  addition  to 
the  12.  of  income  tax ; Scotland  being  also  hit  on  the 
spirit  duty  in  comparison  to  the  hitting  of  England 
and  the  beer  duty,  paid  62.  15s.  as  her  complement, 

Ireland  paid  122.  11s.  There  is  no  getting  out  of  it 
at  all ; in  fact  it  is  only  peddling  with  the  whole 
question  to  argue  it  on  any  other  base  but  that.  Then 
I have  not  only  that  circumstantial  evidence,  which  is 
also  based  on  authentic  documents,  and  then  the  increase 
of  the  duty  upon  the  articles  that  are  absolutely  con- 
sumed in  Ireland,  but  you  say  they  are  less  now  than 
they  were,  so  it  is  the  worse  for  your  argument. 

2663.  I will  put  my  question  in  this  way  : A cer- 
tain amount  of  revenue  is  levied,  and  out  of  that 
revenue,  there  is  disbursed  upon  what  I call,  at  the 
moment,  local  services,  namely,  the  civil  expenditure 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  respectively,  so  much. 

No  arithmetic  can  get  over  that.  The  remainder  is 
the  only  sum  which  is  available  for  the  payment  of 
the  interest  on  the  National  Debt  and  the  charge  of 
the  Army  and  Navy,  both  of  which,  are  common 
charges.  In  regard  to  that,  I put  before  you  that, 
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Sir  Joseph  after  these  civil  charges  have  been  defrayed  in 
i [-Kenna.  jre]anc|j  perhaps  wastefully — that  I have  nothing  to 
6 Deo.  1891.  do  with  at  the  present  moment  — out  of  the  sum 
Expendi-  collected  in  Ireland,  the  amount  remaining  as  a contri- 
ture  in  bution  towards  the  debt  of  the  Army  and  Navy  in 

Ireland.  i849-50was2, 613, 0007, andin  1889-90was2, 864, 0007 

Therefore,  out  of  this  very  large  amount  of  taxation, 
England  has  not  taken  for  what  I may  say  common 
purposes  of  the  United  Kingdom,  namely,  more  in 
1889-90  than  she  did  in  1849-50,  or  only  a few 
thousand  pounds  more? — You  must  please  consider 
this,  that  that  is  not  a question  to  be  put  to  me  until 
you  have  shown  what  England  and  Scotland  defray. 

2664. 1 am  only  taking  the  actual  facts.  It  is  quite 
open  to  say  that  the  local  expenditure  in  Ireland  is 
wasteful  ? — I should  like  to  see  that  produced  in  print 
and  in  a State  paper — then  I will  meet  it.  I do  not 
accept  it  now  in  any  shape  or  way.  I challenge  it  as 
wholly  illusory.  W e are  to  compare  things  as  they  were 
at  the  time  of  the  Union ; and  I go  with  you  to  this 
extent,  that  I will  challenge  nothing  before  1853,  and 
I will  assume,  if  you  choose,  that  you  have  done  the 
best  you  could  for  Ireland  up  to  1853,  and  I say  that,  at 
any  rate,  you  are  accountable  for  any  excess  of  taxes 
put  upon  Ireland  since  1853,  because  you  have  put  it 
upon  Ireland  knowing  the  enormity  of  the  Union 
terms,  which  I do  not  wish  to  dwell  upon  at  all. 
There  might  be  worse  terms,  but  I do  not  want  to 
dwell  upon  .them.  Having  done  that,  you  come  and 
take  a paper  that  I found  an  argument  upon,  and 
say  that  additional  taxes  have  been  laid  on  Ireland 
which  produce  3,000,0007  to  4,000,0007  more  than 
they  did  in  1853 ; you  tell  me  that  they  have  been 
collected,  and  you  tell  me  that,  if  they  have  been  col- 
lected, they  have  been  largely  expended  in  Ireland.  I 
want  a United  Kingdom  return  to  show,  then,  how 
much  is  expended  in  the  same  way  and  after  the  same 
Drink  fashion  in  Great  Britain,  out  of  Imperial  taxes, 
a te  2665.  There  has  been  a good  deal  of  discussion 

with  regard  to  the  drink  duties,  and  I want  once 
more  to  get  it  upon  record  that,  whether  the  Irish 
drink  whisky  and  the  English  drink  beer,  practically 
the  Englishman  pays  to  the  revenue  more  per  head 
on  strong  drinks,  beer  and  spirits,  than  the  Irish- 
man ; and  I will  repeat  these  figures  to  you  in  order 
to  have  them  upon  record.  The  Briton,  if  I may 
call  him  so,  pays  in  drink  revenue  altogether,  the 
population  being  this  year  33,000,000,  25,750,0007, 
made  up  thus:  home  spirits,  11,151,0007;  foreign 
spirits,  3,757,0007  ; and  malt,  8,846,0007  The 
Irishman  pays  3,028,0007 ; namely,  home  spirits, 
2,134,0007  ; foreign  spirits,  355,0007  ; and  beer, 
599,0007 ; making  3,028,0007  That  was  the  bill  paid 
by  a population  of  4,106,000.  The  relative  incidence 
conies  in  the  two  countries  very  close,  but  I think  you 
will  find  the  Englishman  paid  per  head  rather  more 
than  the  Irishman? — I suppose  that  is  made  out  and 
• given  in  as  evidence  to  this  Commission,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  I protest  against  it  as  evidence  at  all. 

2666.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  The  expenditure  upon  the 
local  charges  of  Ireland  has  been  ordered  and  framed 
by  the  Imperial  Parliament  as  a matter  of  Imperial 
policy ; has  it  not  ? — Yes. 

2667.  Would  you  admit  that  the  amount  of  that 
expenditure  could  be  pleaded  to  justify  taxation  in 
Ireland  above  the  amount  which  might  be  proved  to 
correspond  to  her  fair  relative  capacity  ? — Under  no 
circumstances  whatever.  For  instance,  take  the  con- 
stabulary, which  is  a great  point  upon  which  reliance 
was  placed.  That  was  carried  in  1814,  before  the 
consolidation  of  the  exchequers.  In  1836,  I think  it 
was,  or  while  William  IY.  was  on  the  throne,  there 
was  another  readjustment  made,  and  in  1853  there 
was  a complete  revision  of  everything  that  Ireland 
ought  to  pay  and  ought  not  to  pay,  so  far  as  Parlia- 
ment could  give  it  in  debates,  but  not  further  than 
that.  Then  is  it  not  a preposterous  thing  to  think 
that  a legislature,  which  is  now  called  upon  to  make 
a new  arrangement  for  the  future  and  that  submits  to 
a condition  like  this,  to  analyse  what  ought  to  be 


done,  should  rely  upon  their  own  misapplication  of  Sir  Joseph 
moneys  from  an  Irish  point  of  view  ; set  up  the  M,£en«a. 
taxation  of  this  country,  and  set  it  off  as  against  6Dec.i89d. 
something  that  we  are  bound  to  pay,  not  upon  the  Drink- 
terms  upon  which  it  was  first  inflicted,  that  is,  as  duties- 
partners  in  the  United  Kingdom,  but  on  our  own 
account.  What  reason  would  there  be  ? But  I will 
take  the  case  again,  and  I say  that  they  surcharge 
beyond  what  we  ought  to  pay  on  the  twenty-five  years 
more  than  60,000,0007  ; and  all  that  has  been  applied, 
not  for  the  necessities  of  the  State,  but  towards 
75,000,0007  reduction  of  the  National  Debt  in  the 
purchase  of  consols  to  the  extent  of  60,000,0007,  and 
the  income  represented  from  that  60,000,0007  Irish 
extra  taxation,  so  applied  is  equal  to  the  fee  simple,  or 
is  equal  to  the  purchase  of  an  annuity  to  cover  all  the 
items  that  are  made  up  in  that  additional  charge 
since  1853. 

2668.  I want  to  put  your  reply  in  one  word. 

Would  you  put  it  in  this  way,  that  the  amount  which 
the  Imperial  Parliament  spends  in  Ireland  as  a part  of 
the  United  Kingdom  cannot  reasonably  or  justly  be 
pleaded  for  calling  upon  Ireland,  as  a partner  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  to  raise  more  than  her  fair  share  of 
the  taxation  1 — Yes ; I should  like  to  add  something. 

2669.  In  other  words,  expenditure  merely  cannot 
justify  excessive  taxes. — The  amount  levied  in  Ireland 
by  the  Imperial  Parliament,  but  now  applied  as  part 
of  the  Imperial  expenditure  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
cannot  be  relied  upon  now  as  if  it  were  a local  assess- 
ment of  Ireland  herself.  A nd  I contend  if  it  were  set  up 
originally  as  Imperial,  it  must  so  stand  at  this  inquiry. 

2670.  But  the  point  raised  by  Lord  Welby  was  not 
revenue,  but  expenditure. — I say  the  amount  levied 
off'  Ireland  by  the  Imperial  Parliament. 

2671.  That  is  revenue. — No,  but  now  part  of  the 
Imperial  expenditure  of  the  United  Kingdom  cannot 
be  relied  upon  as  though  it  wei'e  a local  assessment  of 
Ireland  herself;  and  if  it  was  so  set  up  as  Imperial, 
it  must  so  stand  at  this  inquiry. 

2672.  And  the  amount  expended  in  Ireland  cannot 
be  held  to  justify  taxation  in  itself  excessive  ?— 1 The 
amount  levied  off  Ireland  by  the  Imperial  Parliament, 
but  now  applied  by  statute  law  as  part  of  the  Imperial 
expenditure  of  the  United  Kingdom,  cannot  be  set  up 
now  as  if  it  were  a local  assessment  of  Ireland  herself; 
and  I contend  that  if  it  were  set  up  as  Imperial,  it  must 
so  stand  at  this  inquiry ; and  the  amount  expended 
in  Ireland  cannot  be  classed  as  Irish  expenditure 
merely  because  so  spent  there,  nor,  in  my  opinion, 
can  it  be  considered  except  in  connection  with  the 
separate  account  of  analogous  expenditure  for  Great 
Britain  not  Imperial,  save  in  the  sense  as  all  expendi- 
ture by  Act  of  Parliament  is  Imperial. 

2673.  {Chairman.)  After  your  extremely  interest- 
ing evidence  and  very  fatiguing  examination,  I will 
ask  you  only  two  questions,  and  they  will  be  general 
questions,  and  will  not,  I think,  give  you  any  diffi- 
culty to  answer.  The  fix-st  is  this — Having  regard  to 
the  principle  and  provision  that  T2rths  of  the  Imperial 
i-evenue  should  be  contributed  by  Ireland,  the  old 
principle  of  the  Act  of  Union,  may  I ask  you  what  in 
your  opinion  should  be  the  fraction  now  so  contri- 
buted ? — The  fraction  that  would  satisfy  me  would  be 
far  short,  considerably  short,  of  what  I should  bring 
out  honestly  as  a mathematician  or  arithmetician  in 
figures.  I think  a twentieth  of  the  expenditure 
would  be  an  extremely  loyal  vote,  if  it  depended  upon 
a vote,  for  Ireland. 

2674.  That  is  a very  clear  answer,  and  I am  much 
obliged  to  you  for  it.  The  other  question  that  I want 
to  ask  you  is  this— At  page  8,  sections  32  and  33  of 
your  Report,  you  say  that  you  are  not  an  advocate  for 
making  indulgence  in  intoxicating  liquor  any  cheaper 
than  it  appeal's  to  be  at  present.  This  is  the 
material  part  : — “ Nor  am  I by  any  means  an  advo- 
“ cate  for  retux-n  to  the  old  system,  whereby  divers  rates 
“of  duty  were  chai-ged  on  liquox-s  consumed  in  the 
“ several  divisions  of  the  United  Kingdom.”  Then  in 
the  following  paragraph  you  say — “ On  this  branch  of 
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Sir  Joseph  “the  subject  of  taxation  I desire  to  explain  that  the 
H-Kenna.  „ unequai  incidence  of  particular  duties  admits  of  being 
6 Deo.  1894.  « corrected  ■without  alteration  of  the  duties  as  levied.” 
Drink”  Then  you  give  reasons  for  it.  In  answer  to  Mr. 

duties.  Sexton  you  explained  very  plainly  that  you  were 

against  (using  the  common  well  understood  word) 
differentiation  in  such  matters  ? — Yes. 

2675.  Will  you  allow  me  to  ask  you,  in  reference 
to  the  answer  you  just  gave  me  as  to  the  proper  frac- 
tion to  be  debited  to  Ireland,  without  asking  you  to 
construct  a Budget,  which,  of  course,  neither  you  nor 
we  have  any  authority  to  do,  what  in  general  terms  in 
your  view  would  be  proper  subjects  of  duty,  and  as  to, 
not  the  exact  rates,  but  as  to  a comparison  with  the 
present  rates  of  the  incidence  of  taxation  upon  you  ? — 
If  I understand  the  question  rightly  it  means  this — 
What  would  I think  the  fair  proportion  if  we  con- 
tinue as  Imperial  what  is  now  Imperial,  and  continue 
as  local  what  is  now  local,  and  that  we  do  not  go 
upon  the  question  of  having  to  pay  our  own  way, 
which  in  my  opinion  would  be  a disastrous  thing  for 
England.  I think  we  should  continue  everything  to 
be  disbursed  by  the  Imperial  Government  analogous 
to  what  is  now  disbursed.  I do  not  say  identical,  but 
analogous  to  what  is  now  disbursed.  And,  sir, 
remember  this,  that  all  the  local  taxes  of  England  and 
all  the  local  expenditure  in  England,  not  the  local 
taxation,  but  local  expenditure  in  England  for 
, Imperial  purposes,  are  immensely  greater  in  propor- 


tion to  the  revenue  than  ours  is.  I would  say  that  Sir  Joseph 
preserving  the  integrity  of  the  United  Kingdom,  _ 
whether  there  was  to  be  subordinate  (71  Rule)  6 Dee.  1894. 
legislatures  or  not,  but  preserving  in  any  case  as  Drink 
Imperial  establishments,  all  those  institutions  which  duties- 
are  now  so  treated  and  maintained  out  of  the  revenue 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  I should  say  that  a con- 
tribution  to  the  last  mentioned  revenue,  of  an  annual 
sum  equal  to  a twentieth  of  the  sum  which  had  to  be 
raised  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  of  the 
United  Kingdom  would  be  a reasonable  proposition, 
whether  made  on  the  part  of  Ireland,  or  on  that  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  as  a settlement  by  some  arithmetical  pro- 
portion, subject  to  revision  at  certain  periods.  The 
gross  revenue  raised  in  Ireland  on  the  tariffs  of 
Customs  and  Excise,  and  on  income  tax,  should,  sub- 
ject to  the  deduction  of  that  one-twentieth  of  the 
gross  revenue  which  had  to  be  raised  for  the  United 
Kingdom,  be  applicable  to  the  separate  uses  of  Ireland 
subject  to-  the  control  of  Parliament. 

2676.  That  is  to  say,  that  on  the  large  question  of 
levying  of  duties  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland 
you  are  conservative  in  keeping  them  at  their  present 
rate,  and  you  would  apply  a financial  adjustment  out- 
side that  1 — Yes. 

The  witness  withdrew. 

Adjourned  to  to-morrow  at  eleven  o’clock. 


SEVENTH  DAY. 


Friday,  7th  December,  1894. 


At  the  Benchers’  Chambers,  Four  Courts,  Dublin. 


Present  : 

The  Right  Hon.  HUGH  C.  E.  CHILDERS,  Chairman. 

Lord  Welby.  I Charles  E.  Martin,  Esq. 

The  Right  Hon.  The  O’Conor  Don.  | Thomas  Sexton,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Sir  David  Barbour,  K.C.S.I.  | Gustav  \V.  Wolff,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Mr.  B.  H.  Holland,  Secretary. 

Dr.  T.  W.  Grimshaw  called  in,  and  examined. 


Jir.  J.W . 2677.  {Chairman.)  I believe  you  are  Registrar- 

rtms_aw.  Qeneraj  0{  Ireland  ? — I am.  Before  you  go  further, 

7 Dec.  1894  j should  like  to  point  out  one  or  two  things  which 
ought  to  be  corrected  in  the  papers  which  are 
before  the  Commission.  Eor  instance,  in  this  pro- 
gramme of  papers  there  are  the  words  “ hearth  may,” 
instead  of  “ hearth  money.”  The  next  correction  is  in 
the  statement  with  regard  to  the  rough  estimate  I 
have  made  of  agricultural  values.  You  will  see  the 
values  per  head  of  the  mean  population  on  pages  4 
and  5 of  the  printed  extracts  from  my  statement, 
Tables  IY.  and  YI.  After  the  first  (or  second  as 
the  case  may  be)  figure  in  the  pounds  in  these 
Tables,  there  is  a comma,  which  should  have  been 
a decimal  point.  It  has  had  the  effect  of  multiplying 
these  two  tables  by  a thousand.  These  are  pounds 
and  decimals  of  pounds.  Another  point  affecting  the 
figures,  and  a very  important  one,  I should  like  to 
mention,  on  page  46  of  Part  I . of  my  pamphlet  on 
“Facts  and  Figures  about  Ireland.”  I discovered 
a day  or  two  after  publication  that  there  was 
an  error,  and  an  erratum  slip  was  issued.  I find 
that  in  some  copies  which  were  purchased  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Commission,  and  sent  to  my  office, 
the  erratum  slip  has  been  inserted  in  Part  II.  In 


Part  II.  it  has  no  meaning.  It  is  a very  important  frimshm. 
item.  If  you  look  about  two-thirds  of  the  way  down  the  — ' 
page  you  will  see  “ Government  Stock  ” and  “ Rail-  7 Decrt 
way  Capital.”  The  total  for  1890  is  put  down  as 
72,000,000?.  odd;  it  should  be  62,000,000?.  odd.  The 
erratum  slip  was  issued  a year  and  a-half  or  more 
ago,  and  it  was  only  the  other  day  I found  it  had  been 
put  into  the  wrong  book. 

2678.  {Mr.  Sexton.)  You  are  10,000,000?.  poorer 
than  you  thought,  are  you? — From  that  point  of 
view,  yes.  It  is  a very  important  error,  because 
although  it  does  not  alter  the  conclusion  between 
1890  and  1861  except  in  amount,  it  reverses  the  result 
between  1890  and  1881. 

2679.  {Chairman.)  Now  I will  go  back  to  the 
questions  I was  putting  to  you.  How  long  have  you 
held  your  office  ? — For  fifteen  years  last  September. 

2680.  You  belong  to  several  statistical  societies  I 
think? — Yes;  I am  ex-President  of  the  Statistical 
Society  of  Ireland,  a Fellow,  of  the  Royal  Statistical 
Society  and  of  the  International  Statistical  Institute. 

2681.  And  you  have  given  great  attention  to  sta- 
tistics generally,  and,  among  other  works,  you  have 
prepared  the  “ Facts  and  Figures  about  Ireland  ” 
which  we  have  before  us  ? — Y es. 
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Dr.  T.  w.  2682.  What  are  your  duties  as  Registrar-General  ? 
Grimshaw.  — j^y  duties  are  of  a mixed  character.  Mine  is  partly 
7 Dec.  1891.  an  administrative  department  and  partly  a recording 
department.  In  the  administrative  department  I 
have  merely  to  administer  the  laws  with  regard  to 
births,  marriages,  and  deaths  ; and  as  head  of  the  re- 
cording department  I collect  and  issue  reports  upon 
births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  emigration,  agriculture, 
railway  traffic,  banking  and  shipping  matters ; and,  as 
a special  thing,  1 edit  (and  compile  to  a certain  extent) 
the  criminal  and  judicial  statistics  of  Ireland.  That  is 
done  for  the  Chief  Secretary’s  Office,  and  is  not  one 
of  my  duties  as  Registrar-General. 

Census  of  2683.  When  was  the  first  Census  of  Ireland  taken  ? 
Irelan  . — The  first  complete  Census  of  Ireland  was  taken  in 

1821.  There  was  an  attempt  to  take  a Census  in  1813, 
but  it  was  a failure.  Of  course  I am  chief  of  the 
Census  Department,  the  taking  of  the  Census  being 
part  of  my  duties  as  Registrar-General. 

2684.  The  estimated  figures  of  the.  population  in 
the  years  preceding  the  Union  and  up  to  1821  is  a 
matter  bearing  upon  the  historical  portion  of  the 
inquiry  we  are  making ; will  you  state  shortly  what 
are  the  sources  of  information  upon  the  subject,  and 
give  any  estimates  of  the  population  at  different  dates 
between  1782  and  1821,  and  put  in  any  figures  or 
tables  which  you  can  ? — I have  here  a table  which  I 
hand  in,  written  up  to  1894  [handing  in  Table 
(2)].  There  was  great  difficulty  in  estimating  the 
population  of  Ireland  prior  to  the  taking  of  the 
Census  of  1821  ; there  were  various  guesses  made  at 
it  from  time  to  time  by  Sir  William  Petty,  Arthur 
Young  and  others ; but  the  first  substantial  effort  that 
was  made  was  by  Mr.  Gervais  Parker  Bushe  in  a 
paper  which  he  sent  to  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.  I 
have  a copy  of  his  paper  here,  which  I hand  in  ( hand- 
ing in  the  same). 

2685.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  He  was  a Commissioner  of 
Inland  Revenue,  was  he  not? — He  was  a Commis- 
sioner of  Inland  Revenue.  With  that  paper  he  wrote 
a letter  which  was  addressed  to  the  then  President  of 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  Lord  Charlemont,  which  I 
also  put  in  (handing  in  the  same.) 

2686.  (Lord  Welby.)  As  Commissioner  of  Inland 
Revenue  he  also  looked  after  the  hearth  duty,  did  he 
not  ? — Yes,  that  was  part  of  his  duty. 

2687.  (Mr.  Wolff.)  What  is  the  date  of  that  paper  ? 
— It  was  written  in  the  year  1789  and  was  published 
in  the  year  1790,  I think,  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy.  Mr.  Bushe  tells  the  state  of 
affairs,  the  defects  which  he  found,  and  states  very 
frankly  that  his  collectors  had  not  done  their  duty 
and  that  things  were  very  much  wrong.  He  then 
proceeded  to  his  conclusions — and  the  conclusion  he 
arrived  at  was  that  in  the  year  1788,  which  was  the 
year  he  was  working  his  paper  on,  the  population  of 
Ireland  was  4,040,000.  In  the  Report  of  the  Census 
Commissioners  for  1821  there  is  an  account  of  the 
various  attempts  that  were  made  to  estimate  the 
population  of  Ireland.  I have  an  extract  from  that, 
but  I suppose  it  is  not  necessary  to  read  it.  It  is  to 
be  found  on  pages  vi.  and  vii.  of  the  Census  Report. 
It  is  a very  interesting  paper  and  the  conclusions  are 
all  contained  at  the  end  of  it,  where  there  is  a short 
table 'giving  a list  of  the  population  of  Ireland  as 
estimated  by  these  various  persons  from  time  to  time. 

2688.  (Chairman.)  Beginning  with  Petty  ? — Be- 
ginning with  Petty,  and  ending  with  the  incomplete 
Census  of  1813. 

2689.  Will  you  read  those  main  figures  ? — It  begins 
with  the  year  1672,  when  Sir  William  Petty  gives 
the  number  as  1,320,000.  Then  there  is  South’s 
estimate  of  1695,  1,034, 102.  Then  there  are  four 
estimates  by  Mr.  Dobbs,  1712,  1718,  1725  and  1726 ; 
those  are  2,099,000,  2,169,000,  2,317.000,  and 

2.309.000.  I leave  out  the  hundreds.  Then  there 
was  an  attempt  made  in  1731,  through  the  clergy  of 
the  Established  Church,  to  get  a Census — that  was 

2.010.000.  Then  come  the  hearth  money  collectors’ 
calculations  in  1754,  1767,  1777,  and  1785.  Those 


were  2,373,000  in  1754,  in  1767,  2,544,000,  in  1777  Dr.  t.  w. 

2,690,000,  and  in  1785,  2,846,000.  Grimshaw. 

2690.  (Lord  Welby.)  1 see  that  there  is  a very  large  7 Pec.  1891. 
difference  between  the  figures  which  you  have  given  Census  ot 
upon  the  basis  of  Bushe’s  amended  statement  for  1785  IreIan<1- 
and  those  figures  you  have  just  read.  In  your  figures 

1785  is  3,820,000,  and  the  figures  you  have  just  read 
as  given  by  the  Hearth  Commissioners  are  2,846,000, 
a difference  of  very  nearly  a million  1 — Yes.  The  next 
one  is  Mr.  Bushe’s  calculation  in  1788,  of  4,040,000  : 
that  is  the  number  I mentioned  before.  Then  in  1791 
the  hearth  money  collectors’  calculation,  which  I 
believe  to  be  the  more  correct,  is  4,206,612. 

2691.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  Mr.  Bushe’s  calculation  was 
also  founded  on  the  hearth  money,  was  it  not? — Yes, 
but  Mr.  Bushe  knew  he  was  only  making  estimates. 

He  gives  in  his  paper  which  I have  handed  in,  state- 
ments showing  that  he  could  not  rely  on  a large 
number  of  returns  and  he  proceeded  to  correct  them,, 
and  that  is  an  estimate  founded  on  his  corrections. 

In  1 792  the  Rev.  Dr.  Beaufort  made  an  estimate. 

2692.  (Chairman.)  Who  was  he? — I really  do  not- 
know.  His  estimate  was  4,088,000.  Then  there  was 
Mr.  Newenham,  who  wrote  a very  good  account  of  the 
state  of  things  in  Ireland,  and  his  estimate  for  the  year 
1805  was  5,395,000.  Then  there  was  the  incomplete 
Census  of  1813,  with  estimates  added  for  incomplete 
parts,  amounting  to  5,938,000.  Mr.  Bushe  having 
called  attention  to  the  defects  in  the  earlier  estimates 
and  having  made  a general  disturbance  about  them, 
and  being  the  head  of  the  department  which  had  the 
control  and  collection  of  the  hearth  money,  naturally 
called  upon  people  to  do  the  thing  right  in  the 
future  ; and  the  consequence  was  that  there  was  a new 
estimate  made  on  what  was  believed  to  be  a more 
reliable  basis.  That  was  in  the  year  1791,  after  Mr. 

Bushe  had  made  this  work  over  the  incorrect  returns. 

That  return  gives  4,206,612  I believe  that  to  be  the 
nearest  approach  to  accuracy  that  we  have.  Of 
course  it  would  be  impossible  to  say  now  that  it. 
is  absolutely  accurate,  but  it  is  the  most  reliable 
figure  to  be  had  for  the  last  century. 

2693.  (Lord  Welby.)  Might  we  judge  from  that  that 
in  all  probabilitytheestimates  from  1712  all  were  under 
the  mark  ? — I should  think  so,  but  it  would  be  very 
hard  to  say. 

2694.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  I suppose  they  became  rather 
more  precise  as  time  went  on? — I think  nearly  all 
these  estimates  of  Newenham  and  others  were  founded 
on  the  same  figures — the  hearth  money  figures.  It  is 
the  same  set  of  figures  turned  over  and  over  again. 

2695.  They  estimated  the  population  from  the 
number  of  houses  ? — Yes. 

2696.  (Mr.  Martin.)  What  possible  facilities  had 
Newenham  for  making  an  estimate  of  population  ; he 
was  merely  a writer? — He  was  merely  a writer;  and 
if  you  read  his  book  you  will  find  his  estimate  was. 
made  on  the  hearth  money  collection,  and  so  with. 

Mr.  Bushe. 

2697.  (Lord  Welby.)  But  he  had  the  advantage  of 
Mr.  Bushe’s  correction  then,  had  he  not  ? — He  had  ; . 
he  quotes  Mr.  Bushe  in  his  book.  So  that  that 
4,206,612  appears  to  be  the  only  return  of  popu- 
lation that  was  taken  under  anything  like  strict . 
rule.  Therefore  I take  it  that  that  is  the  best  thing 
we  can  get,  although  it  may  not  be  true.  Now  we 
know  that  the  Census  of  1821  was  reasonably  correct, 
and  probably  as  good  as  any  Census  of  that  date  was 
likely  to  be.  If  we  take  the  population  by  that  Census . 
and  the  population  according  to  the  hearth  money,, 
after  Mr.  Bushe  had  introduced,  as  he  believed,  a move 
correct  system,  we  find  that  the  average  increase  per 
annum  of  the  population  would  have  been  1-815  per 
cent,  per  annum. 

2698.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  From  what  date  tp  what  date  ? 

— From  the  hearth-money  return  of  4,206,612  in  1791 
to  the  Census  population  of  1821.  The  Census 
population  of  1821  was  6,801,827.  If  those  figures 
are  gone  into  in  a general  way  you  will  find  the 
average  increase  was  1-815  per  cent,  per  annum. 
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Dr.  T.  w.  2699.  (Lord  Welby ,)  Tlie  figures  ail  lead  up  to  that 
Grimshaw.  not  ^at  a very  large  increase  ; do  not  we 

' 1 Deo.  1891.  reckon  in  England  it  would  be  about  1 per  cent,  per 
Census  lof  annum  ? — Yes,  it  is  a large  increase,  no  doubt.* 

Ireland.  2700.  (Chairman.)  But  is  not  that  allowing  for  a 
very  large  emigration  from  England? — Yes.  My  own 
impression  would  be  that  it  was  rather  a large  figure, 
but,  as  I have  said,  those  are  the  two  best  figures  we 
could  get. 

2701.  (Mr.  Wolf.)  Is  not  the  increase  partly 
accounted  for  by  the  better  collection  of  statistics? 
The  early  enumeration  of  population,  you  say,  was 
incorrect  ? — That  is  prior  to  1791.  Iam  starting  with 
what  is  generally  believed  to  be  the  best  thing  to  be 
had  prior  to  Census  time.  The  estimate  on  that  basis 
is  in  the  Table  which  I hand  in  [lianding  in  Table  (1)], 
and  is  as  follows: — First  of  all,  estimating  that  as  a 
fair  view  of  the  question,  and  adding  on  the  1*8  per  cent, 
from  year  to  year,  starting  with  the  1791  population, 
you  would  get  an  estimate  for  the  Census  year  of  1821 
of  6,802,000 — the  enumerated  Census  was  6,801,000 — 
so  that  it  looks  as  if  the  thing  was  fairly  correct. 
You  arrive  at  one  figure 'by  estimating  and  at  the 
other  by  actual  enumeration,  and  the  result  is  the 
difference  is  so  very  slight,  between  them  that  it  looks 
as  if  the  calculations  at  all  events  had  been  very 
correctly  made.  That  would  give  the  population  for 
those  periods.  But  you  will  observe  that  in  the  table 
I have  handed  in,  it  goes  backwards  as  well  as  for- 
wards. We  reversed  the  process  and  went  back  to 
the  year  1780,  and  proceeding  on  the  same  basis,  the 
population  for  1780  would  have  been  3,526,661  ; for 
1781  it  would  have  been  3,583,641;  for  1791, 
4,206,612;  for  1801,  4,937,533  ; for  1811,  5,795,446; 
and  for  1821,  6,802,440.  That  is  the  series  of  figures 
which  the  Secretary  asked  me  to  supply  to  the 
Commission. 

2702.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  The  average  increase  between 
1780  and  1821  is  not  1-815,  it  is  1-615? — I did  not 
work  it  out  myself,  but  it  was  done  by  the  most  accu- 
rate statistician  I know  of.  [See  Note  at  foot]. 

2703.  It  is  important  that  that  should  be  corrected. 
Lord  Welby  called  attention  to  the  presumption  that 
the  figure  was  rather  high,  and  now  I point  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is  1-615? — I see  in  this 
paper  that  I have  in  my  notes  the  “8”  is  put  in  as  a 
correction. 

2704.  Will  you  look  at  this  Table?  — That  ap- 
parently is  a mistake,  because  this  checked  figure  is 
1-815,  and  whatever  has  been  there  previously  has 
been  scratched  out  and  8 put  in,  which  I tell  yon  is 
the  correct  number.*  Of  course  I need  scarcely  tell  you 
I do  not  make  these  calculations  myself,  but  they  were 
made  by  one  of  the  most  accurate  men  I know  of,  Mr. 
-O’Neill  of  my  department.  The  only  other  point  I 
would  call  attention  to  in  connection  with  that  is  that 
the  population  was  about  the  same  in  the  middle  of 
1885  as  it  was  at  the  time  of  the  Union.  In  1801 
it  was  4,937,533 ; in  the  year  1885,  to  the  middle  of 
the  year,  the  estimated  population  was  4,938,588. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  useful  for  the  Commission  to  have 
that  point  before  them.  That  appears  to  be  as  near 
as  we  can  go  to  the  corresponding  population  after  the 
Union  as  at  the  time  of  the  Union.  I have  here  a 
copy  of  a remark  of  Arthur  Young’s  about  the 
■estimates.  He  said  he  did  not  believe  any  of  them  ; 
that  they  were  worthless ; but  that  was  before  Mr. 
Bushe’s  time.  He,  writing  in  1779,  says: — “As 
-“  to  the  number  of  people  in  Ireland  I do  not  pretend 
“ to  compute  .them  because  there  are  no  satisfactory 
■“  data  whereon  to  found  any  computation.  I have 
“ seen  several  formed  on  the  hearth  tax,  but  all  compu- 
“ tations  by  taxes  must  be  erroneous ; they  may  be 

.,  “ below  but  they  cannot  be  above  the  truth.  This  is 
“ the  case  of  calculating  the  number  in  England  for 
“ the  house  and  window  tax.  In  Ireland  ,it  is  still 


. * Note  to  Q’s.  2702  et  set/.  The  number  1-815  was  a copyist’s 

error  in  the  heading,  the  rate  is  1.-6.15,  aiuf  the  Table  handed  iu 
calculated  on  1-615,  is  perfectly  correct. 


“more  so  from  the  greater  carelessness  and  abuses  in  Dr.r.w. 
“ collecting  taxes.”  That  is  Arthur  Young’s  remark  Grimh, »•. 
on  the  subject.  7 Denial 

2705.  (Chairman,)  Arthur  Young  was  sceptical  censusof 
about  statistics,  was  he  not?— Yes,  but  there  were  no  Ireland, 
reliable  returns  in  his  time. 

2706.  (Lord  Welby.)  I think  before  the  close  investi- 
gation which  you  applied  to  it,  Mr.  Lecky  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  between  1780  and  1800  the  population 
of  Ireland  varied  from  4,000,000  to  5,000,000  ? — I 
think  so. 

2707.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  That  would  confirm  the  com- 
putation both  of  Mr.  Bushe  and  the  subsequent  one  of 
the  House  of  Commons? — Yes;  I think  you  may  take 
it  those  figures  I have  given  now  are  likely  to  be 
correct — in  fact  the  nearest  thing  wo  can  get.  I do 
not  think  there  was  anything  reliable  until  1791, 
when  Mr.  Bushe  tried  to  enforce  exactness  on  Ms 
collectors. 

2708.  (Chairman.)  Will  you  now  proceed  in  the 
order  in  which  you  have  prepared  your  papers? — 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  population  of  Ireland  was 
decreasing,  of  course  there  is  a difficulty  in  making 
estimates  on  the  same  basis  that  you  use  in  making 
them  for  an  increase  of  population..  Latterly  I 
have  pursued  the  system  of  taking  the  population 
as  estimated  from  the  births,  the  deaths,  and  the 
emigration.  These  are  all  very  accurately  known,  and 
my  estimates  how,  instead  of  being  made  by  the 
increase  or  decrease  between  Census  periods,  are  made 
on  the  actual  figures  for  each  year.  I have  a table 
here,  which  has  hitherto  been  published  in  my 
quarterly  reports  and  in  the  annual  reports  as  a 
standard;  but  in  tMs  revision  which  has  been  made 
for  this  Commission  I have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  those  figures  prior  to  1821  should  be  dropped. 

They  are  not  of  much  value  because  we  have  nothing 
to  compare  with  them,  but  the  Census  population 
for  the  modern  periods  is  founded  on  very  good 
ground  indeed.  The  Census  Commissioners  for  1841 
had  some  doubts  as  to  their  estimates. 

2709.  (Chairman.)  You  have  not  given  us  the 
figures  yet  from.  1821  to  1847? — Would  you  like 
the  figures  for  each  successive  Census  period. 

2710.  Yes  ; we  have  got  up  to  1821  but,  we  have 
not  got  them  any  later  ? — 1 have  not  the  Census  for 
1831  here;  the  Census  for  1841  was  8,175,124;  for 
1851  6,552,385.  [The  population  in  1831  was 
7,767,401]. 

2711.  Then  yon  were  on  the  down  grade? — Yes. 

2712.  I want  you  to  give  us  a general  account  of 
the  years  when  the  population  was  still  rising  and 
the  percentage  ? — I will  give  these  figures  first : in 
1861  the  population  was  5,798,967  ; in  1871  it  was 
5,412,377;  in  1881  it  was  5,174,836;  in  1891  it  was 
4,704,750.  [ Table  (3)  handed  in.] 

2713.  Now  give  in  one  figure  from  1821,  up  to  which 
year  you  have  given  us  very  full  figures,  the  maximum 
year.  I think  the  Commission  would  be  glad  to  have 
the  percentage  of  increase  in  the  same  way  as  you 
have  given  it  up  to  1821  ? — I do  net  know  that  I have 
calculated  that  exactly,  I shall  have  to  refer  to  the 
Census  report.  I have  the  rate  of  decrease  here 
between  184 1 and  185 1 , in  the  table  which  I have  just 
put  in. 

2714.  But  you  have  not  the  rate  of  increase  before 
we  get  to  the  decrease? — I can  find  it  afterwards. 

2715.  Will  you  put  that  in  your  answers  ? — Yes,  I 
will  take  a note  of  it.  The  maximum  year  is  1845.* 

2716.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  What  was  the  figure  for  that 
year  ? — -The  estimated  population  in  1845  is  8,295,06i. 

2717.  ( The  O'Conor  Don.)  How  was  that  estimate 
arrived  at?- — That  was  arrived  at  as  explained  at  foot 
of  table,  already  handed  in  (Q.  2684). 

2718.  (Chairman.)  That  was  the  maximum  popu- 
lation of  Ireland,  was  it? — That  was  the  maximum 
population  of  Ireland  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained. 

* The  respective  rates  of  increase  for  the.  four  years  1842-5,  as 
estimated,  were  0-3,  0-2, 0-4,  and  0;2  per  cent,  of  the  population  in 
the  preceding  year. 
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Ill 


Pr  T tv.  2719;  ( Lord  Welby.)  Upon  the  system  which  you 
Orimshaw.  have  now  given  up,  that  is  to  say,  upon  the  increase 
7 D6cTi89l-  in  each  year? — Yes,  as  formeily  estimated, 
censnsof  2720.  (The  O'Conor  Don.)  It  is  not  upon  the  im- 
ireiand.  proved  system  which  you  have  lately  adopted  ? — No, 
it  is  not. 

2721.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  Did  it  apply  the  average 
annual  increase  from  1831  to  1841  to  the  years 
between  1S41  and  1845  ? — It  was  applied  on  up  to 
1841,  and  then  the  system  referred  to  in  Table  (2)  was 
followed. 

■ 2722.  (Chairman.)  The  system  pursued  in'  order 
to  get  this  estimate  for  1845  I understand  was  this, 
that  you  applied  the  average  annual  increase  between 
1831  and  1841,  as  ascertained  by  the  Census,  to  the 
years  between  1841  and  1845 ? — No;  on  the  system 
detailed  in  Table  (2). 

; 2723.  Are  those  all  the  figures  you  wish  to  put  in 
as  to  the  movement  of  the  numbers  until  1841 ? — I 
have  a quotation  from  my  pamphlet  here  on  the  point 
put  to  me  about  1845,  which  I will  read.  It  also  bears 
on  the  present  estimate.  The  estimated  population  to 
the  middle  of  the  present  year  is  4,600,609.  Now 
this  is  what  I have  written  in  my  pamphlet : “ The 

“estimates  show  that  the  population  of  Ireland 
“ diminished  from  8,200,000”  (leaving  out  the  odd 
hundreds)  “in  the  middle  of  the  year  1841  to 
“ 4,718,000  in  the  middle  of  the  year  1890,  exhibiting 
“a  loss  of  3,482,000.  The  Census  figures  show  that 
“the  population  stood  at  8,175,124  in  1841,  and 
“ 5,174,836  in  1881,  being- a diminution  of  3,000,288 
“ in  forty  years,  or  at  the  rate  of  36-7  per  cent  up  to 
“ and  including  1881.  The  rate  of  diminution  from 
“ Census  period  to  Census  period  in  those  forty  years 
“was  a decreasing  ratio.  Between  1841  and  1851 
“ the  rate  of  diminution  was  19'8  per  cent ; between 
“ 1851  and  1861  it  was  11 ‘5  per  cent ; between  1861 
“ and  1871,  6-7  per  cent ; and  between  1871  and  1881, 
“4’4  percent,  only;  while  between  1881  and  18'Jl 
“ there  was  a greater  tendency  to  decrease  than  in  the 
“ previous  decade,  the  population  having  fallen  from 
“ 5,174,836  in  the  former  to  4,704,750  in  the  latter 
“ year,  being  a decrease  of  470,086  or  9-08  per  cent.” 
The  point  there  is  that  the  decrease  between  1881  and 
1891  was  a greater  percentage  than  between  1871  and 
1881. 

2724.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  About  double? — Just  about 
double ; I may  say  exactly  double.  ’ 

2725.  (Chairman.)  Does  that  complete  the  figures  ? 

— This  extract  goes  on  : “ There  can  be  little  doubt 

i‘  that  immediately  before  the  famine,  namely  in  the 
“ year  1845,  the  population  of  Ireland  amounted  to 
“about  8,295,000  or  about  95,000  more  than  in  1841. 
“From  1845  to  the  year  1877  a steady  decrease  in  the 
“ population  took  place.  In  the  latter  year  it  rose 
“ slightly  ” (this  is  a very  important  point)  “ the 
“ increase  for  the  year  being  about  8,000  as  compared 
“ with  the  year  1876.  The  decrease  recommenced  in 
“ the  year  1878,  and  has  been  going  on  in  varying 
“ proportions  ever  since.  I wish  specially  to  direct 
“ attention  to  this  increase.” 

. 2726.  (Lord  Welby.)  Are  those  figures,  arrived  at 
bn  your  system  of  comparing  births,  deaths,  and 
emigration? — They  are  arrived  at  on  the  new 
system. 

2727.  (Chairman.)  Are  those  the  main  figures 
which  you  wish  to  put  before  us  as  to  the  general  rise 
and  fall  in  the  population  during  the  last  century  ? — 
Yes;  I may  mention  I have  left  out  the  1831  figure 
as  I have  not  got  it  at  the  present  moment  ; but  the 
estimate  in  this  Table  (2)  is  practically  correct. 

Systems  of  2728.  (Lord  Welby.)  May  I ask  you  .whether, 

popnktion.  70U  have  compared  your  more  accurate  principle  of 
estimating  the  progress  of  population  between  two 
Censuses  with  the  old  method  of  estimating  it  by  the 
mean,  and  whether  there  is  a great  difference  ? — There 
was  a very  great  difference.  At  the  time  of  the  taking 
of  the  Census  in  1881  I got  Mr.  .O’Neill,  my  principal 
‘statistical  man,  to  make  an  estimate  on  the.  oJd  system. 


I made  an  estimate  on  the  new  system,  and  we  got  pr,  T.w. 
dorks  to  check  the  two  figures.  I was  only  52,000  out , odij^haw. 
in  the  estimated  population  of  Ireland ; he,  I think,  7 D.ec.  1894. 
was  134,000  out.  ' Systems  of 

2729.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  And  yours  was  the  new  system?  estimating 

—Mine  was  the  new  system.  I do  not  mean  to  say  that  ■■■■•' 

was  his  view  ; it  was  not ; but  it  was  just  a test  as  to 

how  the  two  systems  worked.  We  had  got  all  the 
materials  then  for  testing  them,  and  we  found  the 
test  was  very  close  indeed  following  the  new  system. 

2730.  But  the  maximum  error  of  the  superseded 
system  was  only  134,000  in  5,000,000  ? — It  was  not 
very  great. 

2731.  (Chairman.)  As  I said  just  now,  those  are  changes  in 
the  figures  that  you  wish,  to  put  before  us  as  to  the  J-'iS"  and 
movement  of  the  population  of  Ireland  in  the  aggregate  ? population 
—Yes. 

2732.  "Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  state  to  us  whether 
the  decrease  since  the  maximum  is  greater  in  the  rural 
districts  than  in  the  towns  or  vice  versa  ? — It  is  greater 
in  rural,  districts. 

2733.  Will  you  give  us  some  figures  in  support  of 
that  answer  ? — First  of  all,  I should  like  to  explain 
that  in  the  Irish  Census  it  has  been  the  custom  to 
divide  the  population  into  what  is  called  civic  and 
rural.  A civic  population  means  the  population  of  any 
town  of  2,000  and  upwards — that  is  a good  sized 
village  ; the  x-est  are  looked  upon  as  rural  populations. 

I have  a series  of  tables  here,  and  in  table  (4),  which  I 
hand  in,  I have  headings  for  the  population  of  towns 
of  2,000  and  not  exceeding  10,000  from  the  year  1821 
by  each  census  on  to  the  last,  with  the  increase  and 
deci'ease.  I have  then  given  the  population  of  towns 
of  10,000  and  upwards,  which  we  look  upon  as  the 
large  towns  of  Ireland,  with  the  increase  and  decrease. 

I have  also  given  in  Table  (5)  the  rural  population 
of  Ireland,  and  from  these  tables  I can  state  now  in 
reply  to  your  question  where  the  increases  and  de- 
creases are,  comparing  country,  small  towns  and  large 
towns  with  one  another.  I think  that  is  what  you 
wish. 

2734.  Yes  ; will  you  give  us  the  figures  ? — I have 
already  given  you  the  total  population  of  Ireland.  The 
rural  population  in  1821 — that  is  all  the  population 
oxxtside  towns  of  2,000  and  upwards,  was  5,888,000, 
leaving  oxxt  the  hundreds ; in  1831,  6,657,000 ; 
in  1841,  7,039,000 ; in  1851,  5,333,000 ; in  1861, 

4,657,000;  in  1871,  4,211,000;  in  1881,  3,929,000; 
and  in  1891,  3,460,000. 

2735.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  That  includes  all  the  towns  of 
less  than  2,000  people  ? — Yes,  it  does.  The  maximum 
was  in  1841,  7,039,000,  you  may  say  7,000,000  in 
round  numbers. 

2736.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  Can  you  get  no  nearer  to  the 
absolutely  rural  popxxlation ; must  you  include  the 
places  of  less  than  2000  ? — It  is  with  difficulty  it  is 
done,  owing  to  the  want  of  distinct  boundaries.  You 
see  in  taking  boundaries  of  this  sort  you  have  to 
make  a guess  at  it,  and  this  period  was  even  before 
the  Towns  Improvement  Act,  which  made  definite 
boundaries  for  many  places  of  1,500  inhabitants  and 
upwards ; but  tlrere  are  no  definite  boundaries  at  all 
for  many  of  these  places,  and  they  had  to  be  taken 
according  to  the  common  report  of  the  people,  who 
considered  the  place  to  be  a town.  It  is  in  that  way 
a little  defective,  I admit. 

27  37.  (Sir  David  Harbour.)  Y ou  draw  a distinction, 
do  you  not,  between  the  rural  population  and  the 
agricultural  population  ; the  population  depending  on 
agriculture  for  their  livelihood? — I think  you  may  take 
it  that  the  whole  of  the  rural  communities  are 
agricultural. 

17  38.  But  there  would  be  a number  of  shop-keepers, 
shoemakers,  blacksmiths  and  so  forth  included,  would 
there  not  ? — Of  course,  but  I cannot  distinguish  them  ; 

I can  give  you  the  proportions  of  persons 'employed  in, 
the  various  industries ; I have  that  for  the  whole 
country,  .but  this  is  the  rural  population,  not  all 
necessarily  agricultural  labourers  or  farmers.  With 
regard  to  the  increases  and  decreases  during  that 
P 2 
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Dr.  T.  w.  period  (of  course  we  do  not  know  them  before  1821), 
Grinuhaw.  tjie  jncrease  of  rural  population  between  1821  and 
7 Dee.  1891.  1831  was  769,000;  in  1841  it  was  382,000  ; in  1851 
Changes  in  there  was  a decrease  of  1,706,000  ; 1861  a diminution 
urban  and  0f  676,110  ; in  1871,  a diminution  of  446,566;  in 
population.  1881,  a diminution  of  281,700 ; in  1891,  a diminution 
of  468,696.  The  point  to  be  observed  there  is  that 
the  first  two  periods  are  increases  ; the  other  five  are 
diminutions.  Now  the  civic  population  of  towns  of 

2.000  and  upwards  in  1821  was  913,000;  in  1831, 

1.109.000  ; in  1841,  1,135,000  : in  1851,  1,218,000  ; 
in  1361,  1,140,000;  in  1871,  1,201,000;  in  1881, 

1.245.000  ; in  1891,  1,244,000.  I will  now  take  the 
increases  and  decreases  in  that  column  : in  1831  there 
is  an  increase  of  197,000 ; in  1841  an  increase  of 
26,000;  in  1851  an  increase  of  83,000;  in  1861  a 
diminution  of  78,000  ; in  1871  an  increase  of  60,000  ; 
in  1881  an  increase  of  44,000  ; and  in  1891  it  re- 
mained practically  the  same,  a diminution  of  1,300 
only. 

2739.  ( Lord  Welby.)  Is  it  not  rather  a surprising 
fact  that  the  town  population  should  have  in- 
creased between  1841  and,  1861,  at  a time  when  the 
whole  population  had  decreased  so  very  much  1 — No  ; 
it  is  not.  There  is  a peculiar  feature  with  regard  to 
that.  The  people  in  the  famine  times  in  1846,  rushed 
into  the  towns ; so  that  the  large  towns  show  an 
increase  of  population  in  the  year  1851,  which 
immediately  decreases  again,  as  you  will  observe. 
There  is  a diminution  in  the  following  Census,  and  it 
was  the  rush  into  the  towns  of  the  starving  people 
which  is  the  explanation  of  it. 

2740.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  There  is  no  increase  in  the 
towns  between  1841  and  1S51 ; there  is  a dimin- 
ution!— No  ; there  is  an  increase  of  83,000.  It  is  in 
1861  the  decrease  comes. 

2741.  ( Lord  Welby.)  May  I ask  you  with  reference 
to  that,  has  increase  of  town  population  any  bearing 
on  the  diminution  of  fourth-class  houses  1 — I think  it 
has ; those  probably  woxxld  be  inhabitants  of  fourth- 
class  houses. 

2742.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  Of  course  Belfast  was  increas- 
ing very  rapidly  between  1841  and  18511 — It  was; 
I shall  be  able  to  give  you  those  figures. 

2743.  (Chairman.)  Can  you  analyse  any  further 
those  increases  and  decreases  1 — l was  going  to  dis- 
tinguish the  large  towns  from  the  small.  In  the  large 
town  populations  there  is  a slight  discrepancy,  which  I 
ean  explain.  In  the  earlier  years  the  population  was 
given  for  Parliamentary  boroughs  instead  of  municipal 
boroughs,  and  it  makes  Cork  look,  for  instance,  as  if 
it  had  gone  down  tremendously,  whereas  it  did  not  in 
reality.  I have  taken  towns  with  a population  of 

10.000  as  the  standard  of  a large  town  in  Ireland, 
because  Dr.  Ogle,  who  was  superintendent  of  statistics,  at 
the  office  in  London,  considei-ed  that  a fair  line  to 
draw  between  strictly  rural  and  Strictly  town 
populations  ; and  I came  to  the  conclusion,  if  that  is 
the  opinion  in  England,  it  should  be  still  more  so  in 
Ireland.  As  to  the  towns  above  2,000,  and  not 
exceeding  10,000  ; the  population  in  1821  was 
399,000;  in  1831,  473,000;  in  1841,  514,000;  in 
1851,  543,000  ; in  1861,  470,000  ; in  1871,  435,000  ; 
in  1881,  430,000;  and  in  1891,  399,000.  That  is 
dealing  with  towns  of  between  2,000  and  10,000 
population.  Now  the  way  those  stood  with  regard  to 
increase  and  decrease  is  this  : between  1821  and 
1831,  thei'e  was  an  increase  of  74,000  ; between  1831 
and  1841  of  41,000;  between  1841  and  1851  of 
29,000 ; the  increase  was  diminished.  Then  it  becomes 
a decrease  : between  1851  and  1861,  73,000  was  the 
diminution;  between  1S61  and  1871,  34,000  was  the 
diminution;  between  1S71  and  1881,  5,000  was  the 
diminution;  between  1881  and  1891,  31,000  was  the 
diminution.  Of  course  these  towns  of  between  2,000 
and  10,000,  although  not  so  closely  dependent  upon 
the  state  of  the  rural  inhabitants  as  the  smaller  ones, 
are  nevertheless,  closely  allied  to  them. 

2744.  ( Sir  David  Barbour.)  Was  the  decrease  in 


those  towns  gi-eater  or  less  than  the  average  decrease  ly 

of  the  whole  population,  or  about  the  same  during  the  r 
same  period  1— I could  not  tell  you  that  without  7 Dee- 1891. 
making  a calculation  ; it  has  not  been  calculated.  Change?  in 

2745.  It  can  be'done,  I suppose  1--Yes:  I will  put  and 

it  in.  population. 

2746.  (Mr.  Wolff.)  .1  suppose,  with  the  exception 
of  a few  purely  manufacturing  towns,  the  rest  of  the 
towns  depend  as  much  on  agriculture  as  the  rural 
districts  l—I  take  it  that  that  is  so.  All  these  small 
towns  depend  on  the  rural  population. 

2747.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  Generally,  unless  a town  has 
an  independent  manufacturing  industry,  it  depends 
on  the  rural  population,  does  it  notl — Certainly. 

The  next  point  is  the  populations  of  towns  of  10,000 
and  upwards — what  we  may  call  really  the  large 
towns  of  Ireland.  In  1821,  in  these  towns  there 
were  514,000  : in  1831,  636,000 ; in  1841,  621,000  ; 
in  1851,  675,000;  in  1861,  670,000;  in  1871, 

766.000  ; in  1881,  815,000  ; in  1891,  845,000.  The 
way  they  go  with  regard  to  inci'ease  and  decrease  is  — 
from  1821  to  1831  there  was  an  increase  of  122,000  ; 
between  1831  and  1841,  a diminution  of  15,000; 
between  1841  and  1851,  an  increase  of  54,000  ; and — 
this  is  the  point  Lord  Welby  was  asking  about — in 
1861  there  was  a diminution  of  4,470  only  ; in  1871, 
an  inci'ease  of  95,000 ; in  1881,  an  increase  of 

49.000  ; and  in  1891,  an  increase  of  30,000  nearly. 

2748.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  Those  towns  must  be  very 
few  ; can  you  name  them  1 — Yes. 

2749.  (Chairman.)  How  many  towns  are  there 
exceeding  the  10,0001 — Sixteen. 

2750.  Will  you  enumerate  theml — When  I say  16 
I mean  in  1891.  Dublin  (including  Rath  mines  and 
Rathgar  and  Pembroke  Townships),  Kingstown, 

Belfast,  Cork,  Limerick,  Londonderry,  Watei'ford, 

Galway,  Newry,  Dundalk,  Lisburn,  Drogheda,  Wex- 
ford, Lurgan,  Kilkenny,  Sligo. 

2751.  (Mr.  Wolf.)  I see  that  five  of  those  you 
have  enumerated  have  gone  below  10,000,  which  had 
been  in  1841  above  10,000. — But  I have  only  read 
those  which  have  stuck  to  10,000  or  have  l'isen  to 

10.000  since  1841.  Of  course,  you  will  observe  in 
those  thex'e  are  included  a group  of  towns  which 
practically  is  Dublin — that  is  the  city — Rathmines 
and  Rathgar,  Pembx-oke  and,  you  may  say,  Kings- 
town. 

2752.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  They  are  suburban  towns  1 — 

Yes.  Of  course  there  are  other  Dublin  townships 
all  round  not  up  to  10,000  which  would  not  come  into 
that  list  at  all. 

2753 . (Chairman.)  Does  that  exhaust  that  branch  of 
the  inquiry  ! — Unless  you  wish  me  to  go  into  par- 
ticulars of  those  that  have  gone  up  and  down.  This 
table  gives  it.  There  are  several  other  towns  in  this 
list  which  have  gene  down,  and  some  did  not  exist  at 
all  in  1841. 

2754.  (Sir  David  Barbour.)  Then  the  movement 
of  population  in  those  1 6 towns  has  not  been  uniformly 
in  the  direction  of  increase  or  decrease! — No,  that  is 

2755.  (Chairman.)  Will  you  give  us  the  aggregate 
population  of  those  16  towns! — In  1891  it  was 
844,549. 

2756.  I think  that  completes  the  figures  as  to  what 
you  call  the  civic  population,  does  it  not! — I have  hei'e 
another  table  (Table  III.)  which  goes  back  to  1821, 
which  corresponds  with  the  one  I have  been  referring 
to ; but,  as  I have  mentioned  the  populations  of 
Dublin,  Cork,  Limerick,  and  one  or  two  other  towns, 
are  not  comparable  because  they  are  parliamentary 
boroughs  and  not  municipal  boroughs,  and  we  cannot 
distinguish  between  them  at  that  time. 

2757.  Can  you  give  us  shortly  the  relation  between 
the  increase  and  decrease  of  what  you  call  the  civic 
districts  in  the  aggregate  and  the  raral  districts ; have 
you  put  it  together  1 — Do  you  mean  the  percentage  ! 

2758.  The  decrease  in  the  rural  population  between 
1841  and  1891  was  at  the  rate  of  how  much  per  cent, 
per  annum ! — -50*8  per  cent. 
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Dr  T W.%  2759.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  The  rural  population  between 

Grimshaw.  1 8-t  1 and  1891  decreased  by  just  one-half,  you  may 
7 Dec7i89J.  say  ?— Yes. 

Changes  in  2760.  (Chairman.)  What  are  the  corresponding 
urban  and  figures  for  the  small  and  unimportant,  and  the  large 
population,  urban  populations  1— I do  not  think  I can  give 
you  that. 

2761.  Will  you  calculate  it  and  give  it  afterwards  ? 
— I can  give  you  the  inci’ease  of  the  total  civic 
populations — that  is  of  towns  of  2,000  and  upwards — 
but  I cannot  give  you  those  of  above  10,000.  The 
former  shows  9 '7  per  cent,  increase.* 

2762.  The  decrease  of  the  rural  populations  you 
have  stated  to  be  50  per  cent. — Yes.  The  corres- 
ponding figure  for  the  urban  populations,  without 
distinguishing  the  classes,  is  9-7  per  cent,  increase. 

Diminution  2763.  (The  O’ Conor  Don.)  Can  you  give  us  the 
by  . diminution  of  the  population  by  provinces  ? — I can. 
provinces.  2764.  Distinguishing  the  different  parts  of  Ireland? 
— I have  it  here,  county  by  county. 

2765.  But  have  you  made  it  up  by  provinces  ? — 
Yes  ; it  is  done  by  counties,  provinces,  and  totalled. 

2766.  Will  you  give,  in  a short  way,  how  much 
the  percentage  of  diminution  is  in  each  province 
between  1841  and  1891? — In  the  province  of 
Leinster  the  decrease  was  39-8 ; Munster,  51*1; 
ITlstei-,  32*1  ; Connaught,  48'9. 

2767.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  And  all  Ireland  42'5? — Yes, 
all  Ireland  42  5. 

Causes  of  2768.  (Chairman.)  Can  you  give  us  what,  in  your 
diminution  opinion,  is  the  cause  of  the  diminution  of  the  popula- 
tion.05 ' tion  of  Ireland  during  the  period  to  which  you  have 
been  referring — 50  years,  practically? — I look  upon 
it  altogether  as  a question  of  the  decay  of  the  potato, 
and  the  consequent  emigration  movement. 

2769.  Will  you  enlarge  that  a little  ? The  famine, 
of  course,  was  the  beginning,  but  can  you  enlarge  a 
little  as  to  the  time  since  then? — In  this  paper  which 
I have  prepared,  T have  taken  that  as  a sort  of  basis, 
and  taken  it  for  granted. 

2770.  We  want  tersely  your  opinion  upon  the 
matter.  —On  page  9 of  Part  I.  of  my  pamphlet,  the 
whole  thing  is  given.  Would  you  like  me  to 
read  that? 

2771.  No.  Will  you  give  tersely  the  summary  of 
your  opinion?  As  to  the  original  cause,  you  have 
stated  it;  but  what  do  you  think  the  continuous 
diminution  of  the  population  is  due  to  since  ? — It  has 
not  been  exactly  continuous.  For  instance,  in  the 
year  1879  we  had  another  failure  of  the  potato,  and 
there  have  been  less  serious  failures  since.  Of  course, 
there  was  immediately  an  increase  of  emigration 
We  had  very  good  times  about  the  year  1876,  and  the 
population  is  believed  to  have  been  increased,  that 
is  so  far  as  an  estimate  can  show  it ; by  the  vital 
statistics  of  the  country  an  increase  is  shown  in  the 
population.  The  emigration  was  very  low;  for 
instance,  in  the  years  1876,  1877,  and  1878  it  was 
only  7*1;  7'2,  and  7*7  per  1,000  of  the  population, 
which  is  a very  low  number ; and  if  you  will  look  at 
the  year  1876,  you  will  find  there  was  a very  good 
harvest,  and  there  was  no  inducement  to  run  away 
and  seek  for  labour  elsewhere.  The  potato  crop  gave 
an  extremely  high  yield. 

2772.  (Mr. Sexton.)  The  best  for  20  years,  I believe? 
— The  best  for  20  years.  I think  the  decline  in  emigra- 
tion was  due  to  the  large  potato  crop,  which  was  then 
the  staple  food  of  the  country ; and  there  were  also  the 
waste  potatoes,  which  went  for  feeding  pigs,  which  is 
a very  important  thing  amongst  the  small  people.  I 
found  in  comparing  these  statistics  that  whenever 
you  have  a plentiful  potato  crop,  you  almost  always 
have  an  increase  in  the  number  of  pigs  in  the  following 
year,  which  is  a great  matter  for  these  small  agricul- 
turists. That  will  be  found  to  be  the  case  following 
the  good  year  of  1876;  you  had  a good  harvest,  an 


* The  population  in  towns  having  2,000  and  under  10,000 
inhabitants  declined  22-3  per  cent.,  and  the  population  in  towns 
of  10,000  and  upwards  increased  36  per  cent. 


increase  of  population,  and  evidently  an  overplus  of 
food,  because  the  pigs  increased  in  number  and  con-  — 
sumed  the  balance  of  the  waste  potatoes  and  so  on.  7 Doc.  1891. 
That  will  be  found  to  be  pretty  nearly  true  always  Causos  of 
when  those  circumstances  arise.  0f  p0pula- 

2773.  Those  are  very  clear  and  excellent  reasons  for  tion- 
the  exceptional  either  increase  or  stationary  character 

of  the  population  ; but  during  the  great  majority  of 
the  years  of  that  half  century  the  population  diminished 
almost  continuously.  Will  you  give  your  opinion  of 
the  causes  of  that  continuous  diminution,  which  is  the 
principal  question  we  have  to  consider  on  this  part  of 
our  inquiry? — My  opinion  is  that  it  is  the  great 
reliance  which  was  placed  on  the  potato.  It  was  very 
seldom  that  you  had  such  a year  as  1876  to  keep  up 
the  population.  Then  there  is  another  point,  which 
is  a valuable  point,  which  does  not  depend  upon  this 
country  at  all.  Most  of  our  emigrants  go  to  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  when  wages  rise  and 
things  are  prosperous  there,  there  is  an  attraction,  so 
you  have  the  two  elements ; you  have  the  attraction 
of  good  times  in  America,  and  you  have  the  bad  times 
in  Ireland.  If  these  are  combined  you  have  the 
reason  of  emigration  to  the  United  States.  Things 
have  altered  now,  as  you  know,  with  regard  to 
emigration  into  the  United  States,  which  must  have 
its  effects,  because  people  cannot  go  there  now,  simply 
because  they  are  poor.  They  must  go  with  prospects, 
either  with  money  in  their  pockets  or  having  estab- 
lished friends  to  go  to. 

2774.  (Lord  Welby.)  Has  that  diverted  any  of  the 
emigration  to  some  of  our  colonies  ? — I could  not  say 
that,  but  I think  it  is  possible  it  may  have  done  so. 

2775.  (Chairman.)  Will  you  sum  up  the  two  causes 
which  you  consider  chiefly  contribute  to  the  steady 
decline  of  the  population?— The  uncertainty  and  fre- 
quent failure  of  the  potato  crop  is  one,  and  the  attrac- 
tion by  good  times  in  America  is  another. 

2776.  There  may  be  other  minor  causes,  but  those 
are  the  two  principal  causes  of  the  diminution  of  the 
population,  you  think? — Yes;  and  another  attraction 
to  America  is  that  there  is  a great  number  of  Irishmen 
settled  there,  and  families  prefer  to  go  where  they 
meet  their  friends,  of  course. 

2777.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  I think  there  is  a third  major 
cause,  is  there  not : the  absence  of  manufacturing 
industry  in  Ireland ; so  that  when  the  rural  population 
become  destitute  there  is  no  refuge  for  them  ? — That  is 
admitted ; it  is  want  of  employment. 

2778.  (Chairman)  Then  you  say  there  are  three 
principal  causes  for  the  diminution  of  population : the 
continuous  difficulty  as  to  the  potato  crop,  the  attrac- 
tions of  emigration  generally,  and  thirdly  the  want  of 
manufacture  ? — I mean  the  United  States  particularly. 

2779.  (Sir  David  Barbour.)  Has  it  not  been  affected 
also  by  the  fact  that  there  are  now  greater  facilities 
for  emigration— that  is  to  say,  that  there  is  a quicker 
passage,  and  that  the  cost  is  less  ? — There  are 
increased  facilities,  of  course ; and,  for  instance,  one  of 
the  ways  in  which  I account  for  the  greater  decrease 
of  rural  population  between  1881  and  1891  is  that 
there  was  a great  deal  of  assisted  emigration — for 
instance,  there  was  Mr.  Tuke’s  fund — and  people 
could  get  off  more  easily  during  that  period. 

2780.  There  is  better  information  now  generally  as 
to  the  rates  of  wages  obtained  in  foreign  countries, 
and  there  are  also  greater  facilities  for  moving,  from 
one  country  to  another,  are  there  not  ? — Certainly. 

2781.  (Chairman.)  Do  those  all  count  as  branches 
of  the  three  main  heads  you  have  given  ? — Yes,  but  of 
course  they  apply  to  the  whole  world,  not  only  to 
Ireland. 

2782.  (Mr.  Martin.)  Would  not  you  consider  that 
the  great  depression  in  America  during  the  last  few 
years  has  also  had  the  effect  of  deterring  emigrants 
from  going  to  the  United  States  ? — Yes,  there  is  a fall 
in  emigration. 

2783.  Owing  to  the  want  of  prosperity  in  the 
United  States? — Yes;  I have  a table  here  showing 
the  emigration  year  by  year  from  the  year  1870  up  to 
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Dr. ' t.  tv.  the  year  1 894  (Table  I.)  The  estimated  emigration  for 

Grimshaw.  year  (we  have,  eleven  months  of  it  in)  is  36,000'. 

7 Dec.  1801.  That  figure  is  about  12,000  under  that  for  last  year, 

Causes  of  and  is  the  lowest  for  any  year  since,  at  all  events, 

diminution  ion 

of  popula-  f nit 1 • 

tion.  2784.  {Chairman.)  Those  are  all  parts  of  one  ques- 

tion. Emigration  in  some  years  has  been  greater  and 
in  other  years  less ; the  attractions  have  been  greater, 
the  facilities  have  been  greater,  or  the  impediments 
may  have  been  greater.  The  three  causes  you  have 
mentioned  are  in  your  opinion  the  main  causes  for  the 
diminution  of  the  population,  are  they  not? — Yes. 

2785.  {Mr.  Sexton.)  I should  like  to  get  on  record 
your  statement  that  you  consider  the  potato  crop  to 
be  the  regulating  factor  of  emigration  from  Ireland? 
— Yes,  and  more  strongly  in  former  days  than  now. 

2786.  {Lord  Welby.)  That  is  absolutely  true  as  to 
the  time  between  1845  and  1851 ; but  of  late  years 
has  not  the  entire  dependence  of  the  population  on 
the  potato  diminished  very  much,  and  therefore  so  far 
it  would  be  an  important  factor,  but  not  so  important 
a factor,  would  it  ? — I think  the  importance  of  it  is 
diminishing  every  year. 

27  87.  It  is  still  an  important  factor,  but  not  so  im- 
portant as  it  used  to  be — that  is  to  say,  the  population 
is  not  so  entirely  dependent  on  the  potato  as  it  used 
to  be,  is  it  ? — Certainly  not.  My  notion  is  now  that 
the  deterrent  effect,  as  contrasted  with  the  effect  on 
the  other  side,  is  less  important  relatively  than  the 
attractions.  In  former  days  the  repellent  effect  was' 
most  important ; now  the  thing  has  balanced,  and  they 
have  to  consider  whether  they  will  be  better  off  if  ’ 
they  go. 

Increase  of  2788.  Although  the  population  of  Ireland,  from 
the  main  causes  you  have  enumerated,  has  fallen  off 

Britain.  almost  continuously  during  the  last  half  century,  you 
are  of  course  aware  that  the  population  of  Great 
Britain  has  increased,  also  almost  continuously,  during 
that  period  ? — Yes. 

2789.  What  reason  would  you  give  for  the  dif- 
ference in  the  movement  of  the  population  in  the  two 
countries  ? — -First  of  all  you  have  extensive  manufac- 
tories in  England.’  The  great  point  about  England  at 
the  present  time,  as  compared  with  Ireland,  is  that" 
in  England  two-thirds  of  the  population  are  town 
population. 

2790.  {Chairman.)  Are  you  counting  on  the  basis 
of  towns  with  2,000  inhabitants  and  upwards  ? — I am 
referring  to  the  big  towns,  and  that  means,  in  fact, 
that  the  people  who  are  employed  in  manufacturing 
industries  in  Ireland,  about  one-fourth  of  the  popula- 
tion, are  inhabitants  of  considerable  towns — not  one- 
fourth  in  the  10,000  inhabitants  towns,  but  about 
one-fourth  in  the  urban  sanitary  districts. 

2791.  On  the  same  principle  of  comparison  it  is 
two-thirds  in  one  case  and  one-fourth  in  the  other  ? — 
Yes.  If  there  had  been  the  same  state  of  things  in 
England,  and  three-fourths  of  the  population  had  been 
agricultural  population,  I have  no  doubt  you  would 
have  had  diminution.  Asa  matter  of  fact,  the  country 
population  of  England  has  diminished.  Some  of  the 
counties  in  England  which  are  dependent  altogether 
bn  rural  industry  have  largely  diminished  in  popula- 
tion. 

2792.  {Mr.  Sexton.)  The  difference  is  that  they  go 
into  the  towns  of  England,  not  out  of  England,  is  it 
not  ? — Exactly  ; they  migrate  to  the  towns.  There 
are  not  sufficient  towns  or  centres  of  industry  to  ‘ 
migrate  to  in  Ireland,  and  therefore  people  have  to  go 
to  other  countries. 

Emigration  2793.  {Sir  David  Barbour.)  Is  not  there  also  a 

British  considerable  emigration  from  England? — Yes,  there 

Isles.  is. 

2794.  A large  emigration  ?— Yes. 

2795.  {Lord  Welby.)  Then  may  I take  it  that  you 
think  the  fact  of  the  Irish  population  diminishing  to 
the  extent  it  has  is  natural  ? — I do. 

2796.  {Sir  David  Barbotir.)  I see  it  is  stated  here, 
in  a pamphlet  before  me,  that  in  1880  the  number- 
of  English  and  Welsh  in  the  United  States,  as  shown : 


by  the  Census,  was  745,000  ; in  Canada,  in  1881,.  Dr.  r.  tv. 
169,000 ; and  in  the  same  way  in  the  Australian  Gnms,‘«"-. 
colonies,  499,000;  so  that  there  must  have  been  a 7 Dec.  iS9i. 
considerable  emigration  ?— *-I  do  not  deny  that,  but  not  Emigra-i 
in  proportion.  I can  give  you  the  numbers  of  Irish  in  British5™ 
some  of  those  colonies,  according  to  the  latest  returns.  Isles. 

2797.  Has  there  been  also  an  emigration  from  Ire- 
land to  England? — Yes,  there  is  to  a certain  extent. 

There  are  a large  number  of  Irish  persons  settled  in 
England  and  persons  of  Irish  parentage. 

2798.  {Chairman.)  Is  that  emigration  to  England 
continuing  now.  It  was  very  large  ? — I do  not  think 
it  is  so  great  as  it  was.  I forgot  when  looking  at  the 
books  the  number,  but  I think  the  number  of  Irish- 
born  residents  in  England,  according  to  the  last 
English  Census,  is  about  the  same  as  it  was  before. 

2799.  {Sir  David  Barbour.)  Do  you  recollect  the 
figure  ? — I do  not. 

2800.  Perhaps  you  will  put  it  in  afterwards  ? — I 
will.*  That  is,  of  course,  Irish-born  people ; we  do  not 
know  how  many  persons  there  are  of  Irish  descent. 

Do  you  wish  it  for  England  only  ? 

2801.  For  Great  Britain. — Very  well. 

2802.  {Chairman.)  In  your  opinion,  therefore,  the 
great  cause  of  the  remarkable  difference  between  the 
movement  of  the  population  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land — increasing  fairly  rapidly  in  Great  Britain, 
diminishing  now  slightly  in  Ireland — is  the  absence 
of  manufacture  in  Ireland  ? — Not  the  absence,  but  the 
want  Of  sufficient  employment — of  course  we  have 
some  manufactures. 

2803.  Is  manufacture  in  Ireland  increasing  at  the 
present  time  ? — Yes,  I think  so.  I think  I can  show 
you  that  presently  when  you  come  to  those  points. 

2804.  You  have  some  facts  upon  that,  have  you  ? — : 

I have.  I do  not  know  whether  with  regard  to  the 
potato  point  you  wish  me  to  say  anything.  On  page 

II  of  my  pamphlet,  Part  I.,  I mention  the  state  of 
things  in  1879,  when  there  was  the  greatest  break- 
down there  has  been  since  the  famine. 

2805.  {Mr.  Sexton.)  You  gave  the  effect  of  a good  Potato 
year,  and  you  wish  now  to  give  the  effect  of  a bad  oroFS' 
one? — Yes.  This,  of  course,  was  the  worst  year  we 
have  had  since  the  great  famine.  I say : “ This  year  - 

“ almost  immediately  succeeded  the  prosperous  period 
“ of  1876-77.  If  we  look  at  the  statistics  of  the  years 
“ 1879  and  ’80,  and  compare  them  with  those  of  the 
“years  1876-77,  we  shall  find  a complete  contrast.  ' 

“ As  in  the  former  case  we  look  at  the  conditions  of 
“the  year':  1879  to  account  for  the  circumstances 
“ which  arose  in  1880.  In  1880  we  find  a decrease 
“ of  about  63,000  in  the  population,  caused  chiefly  by 
“ a large  emigration  in  that  year  and  towards  the  end 
“ of  the  year  1879.  The  emigration  rate  for  1880  was 
“ 17-6  per  1,000  of  the  population,  being  higher  than 
“ for  any  of  the  thirteen  preceding  years,  and  only 
“ exceeded  since  in  1883  when  it  was  21-7,  although  : 

“it  was  nearly  equalled  in  1882  when  it  was  17-5, 

“and  in  1887  when  it  was  17T.  Now,  let  us  look 
“ at  the  year  1879.  First,  let  us  examine  the  yield 
“of  the  crops.  Wheat  was  only  11  "4  cwt. per  acre— a 
“ yield  far  below  the  average.  The  yield  of  oats,  also, 

“ was  very  low ; but  when  we  come  to  the  staple  food 
“of  the  country,  we  find  that  the  yield  of  potatoes  in  • 

“ 1879  Was  the  lowest  on  record,  namely,  1'3  tons  per 
**  acre.  If  we  apply  the  test  of  the  surplus  or  waste  ■ 

“ portion  for  feeding  pigs,  we  find  that  in  1880  the 
“ pigs  were  the  lowest  number  on  record,  except  the 
“years  1847  and  1849  (the  year  1848  not  being 
“ known).  In  1890  the  yield  of  potatoes  fell  to  2 '3- 
“ tonsper  acre,  the  lowest  on  record  since  1679  ; and 
“in  1891  the  pigs  fell  to  1,368,000  from  1,570,000 
“ in  1890,  and  the  fall  continued  the  following  year 
“to  l, 116, 000,  thus  showing  a result  similar  to  that . 

“which  followed  the  greater  failure  in  1879.  The’' 

“ emigration  rate  did  not  rise,  showing  less  severity 
“ in  the  crisis  than  in  that  of  1879.” 


* In  1881  the  number  of  Irish-born  persons  in  Great  Britain- 
was  781,119;  in  1891  it  was  653,122. 
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Dr  r vr.  2806.  ( Lord  Welby.)  May  I ask  what  you  call 
Gr'imshaw.  an  average  potato  crop.  You  say  that  1-3  tons  per 
7 DccTx89i.  acre  is  very  low,  and  2 -3  is  low?— About  3i  tons  to 
increase  of  ' the  acre  is  the  average. 

total  ' 2807.  ( Chairman .)  Passing  from  the  purely  popu- 

lreland0£  lation  statistics  to  those  of  wealth,  I shall  be  glad  if 
since  the  y0U  -will  tell  us  whether,  according  to  the  figures  which 
a ’ your  statistics  are  a summary  of,  the  wealth  of  Ireland 
in  your  opinion  has  increased  or  diminished  since  the 
famine.  Do  you  think  that  the  individual  Irishman 
has  more  or  less  to  spend  than  he  had  at  that  time  ? — 
I consider  that  the  total  wealth  of  the  country  has 
increased. 

2808.  The  population  at  that  time  was  rather  over 

8.000. 000?— Yes. 

2809.  And  it  is  now  between  4,000,000  and 

4.500.000,  is  it  not? — It  is  4,600,000  odd. 

2810.  Do  you  think  from  the  statistics  you  have 
collected  that  the  4,000,000  are  as  well  or  better  off 
than  the  8,000,000  in  the  year  1847,  and  if  in  the 
aggregate  they  have  more  individually.  Do  you  think 
the  proportion  of  wealth  is  greater  or  less? — Of  course 
one  follows  from  the  other.  The  aggregate,  I say,  is 
greater  so  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  and  therefore  aver- 
aging the  thing  over  the  whole  community  the  amount 
per  head  would  be  greater. 

2811.  You  answer  my  first  question  by  saying  that 
the  aggregate  is  greater  ? — Yes. 

2812.  That  there  is  a larger  amount  of  wealth  now 
enjoyed  by  the  4,500,000  than  there  was  in  1847,  by 
the  8,000,000 ? — Yes,  of  course ; do  not  understand  me 
to  say  that  I think  every  man  in  Ireland  is  better  off 
than  he  was. 

1 2813.  We  are  taking  averages,  of  course.  Will  you 

give  us  shortly  your  grounds  for  that  opinion  ? — The 
statistics  that  I have  collected  for  the  past  fifty  years 
I find  in  nearly  every  case  point  to  increased  wealth, 
manufactures  and  commerce;  and  that  while  agri- 
- culture  has  not  been  so  remunerative  as  a whole  in 
consequence  of  foreign  competition,  and  consequent 
I fall  of  prices,  the  population  has  so  diminished  in  rural 
districts  and  so  many  improvements  in  agriculture 
have  taken  place  that  the  existing  agriculturists  are 
better  off  than  those  who  preceded  them. 

2814.  Have  you  any  other  remark  to  make  on 
that  point? — I do  not  know  that  I have,  except  to 
answer  any  questions . with  regard  to  the  var- 
■ ious  things.  That  is  the  result  of  investigating  all 
‘ the  figures  I could  get  put  together.  We  have  an 
increase  of  manufactures ; our  banks,  railways  and  all 
the  tests  you  can  apply  show  increased  wealth. 

Increase  of  2815.  If  the  aggregate  wealth  has  increased  and  the 
wealth0 per  population  is  only  half,  or  little  more  than  half,  we 
head.  may  estimate  that  in  your  opinion  the  Irishman  is 
twice  as  well  off  on  the  average  as  he  was  then.  How 
would  you  modify  that? — I think  it  would  be  scarcely 
fair  to  make  such  a wide  statement  as  that. 

2816.  In  what  way  would  you  modify  that? — I 
should  not  like  to  fix  a ratio  all  round  in  that  way. 
I have  taken  various  heads  and  gone  into  the  amount 
of  savings,  of  railway  capital  and  manufactures  per 
head,  but  I should  not  like  to  say  how  much  the 
average  individual  would  be  better  off  than  before. 

2817.  {Sir  David  Barbour.)  What  do  you  mean  by 
twice  as  well  off? — I take  it  that  it  means  a man  gets 
twice  as  much  income. 

2818.  But  supposing  prices  have  risen,  he  might 
not  be  now  as  well  off  ?— He  might  not. 

2819.  And  if  prices  have  fallen? — As  a matter  of 
fact,  prices  are  down — that  is,  the  prices  of  the 
necessities  of  life  are  lower — therefore  that  would  not 
come  in  in  this  case  ; but  I take  it  as  a general  rule 

' that  a man  who  gets  a larger  income  and  has.  a larger 
income  to  spend,  unless  there  is  some  drawback,  is 
better  off. 

2820.  Certainly  ; I am  merely  asking  you  if  you 
could  define  what  you  mean  by  twice  as  well  off? — 
It  was  the  Chairman’s  phrase,  not  mine. 

2S21.  {Mr.  Martin.)  Have  you  made  any  estimate 
as  to- the  percentage  of  increase  in  the  wealth  of.  the 


country  in  the  last  50  years? — Ho,  I have  not.  I have  TV. 

not  attempted  that.  That  is  like  an  estimate  of  ' — 

increase  of  income.  In  those  pamphlets  I have  put  7 Dec,  ism, 
down  exactly  what  appears  to  be  the  result  of  the  increase  of 
calculations.  wealthier 

2822.  I have  a note  here  that  the  average  wealth  head, 
of  the  country  has  increased,  and  it  would  be  very 
interesting  if  we  had  some  estimate  of  what  percentage 

it  had  increased  by  ? — That  is  a thing  I would  not 
attempt  myself. 

2823.  {Chairman.)  I therefore  get,  as  the  starting 
point,  your  general  opinion  that  the  aggregate  wealth 
of  Ireland  has  increased,  that  the  population  has 
greatly  diminished,  and  that  therefore,  per  head,  there 
is  more  wealth  enjoyed  by  Irishmen  than  was  the  case 
50  years  ago ; but  that  you  do  not  think  a sum  in 
mathematics  can  be  made  of  that,  showing  that  every 
man  of  the  population  was  double,  or  in  any  other 
proportion,  as  rich,  as  he  was  then  ? — That  is  my 
answer.  I could  not  undertake  to  estimate  the  wealth 
of  the  country  in  that  way.  Of  course  it  comes  very 
much  to  the  same  thing  as  making  an  attempt,  which 
has  been  made  elsewhere  with  a certain  amount  of 
success,  to  get  at  the  total  income  of  the  community. 

I.  think  those  are  very  fallacious  estimates,  and  not 
things  I much  rely  upon.  For  instance,  Mr.  Giffen, 
who  I suppose  is  one  of  the  best  statisticians  in  the 
world,  has  done  it,  but  he  has  had  to  make  such  a 
number  of  allowances,  averages  and  so  on,  that  I think 
it  cuts  away  a great  deal  of  the  foundation  of  his 
estimate. 

2824.  But  we  attach  great  importance  to  your 
opinion,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  know,  as  far  as  you 
can  give  it,  what  in  your  opinion  is  the  additional 
prosperity  of  Ireland  in  respect  of  personal  wealth 
compared  with  what  it  was  half  a century  ago.  You 
cannot  give  us,  I understand,  any  idea  at  the  present 
moment? — No,  I could  not.  It  is  a very  interesting 
thing  to  speculate  upon,  no  doubt. 

2825.  In  your  tables  you  have  given  an  emigration  ciaefifica- 
table ; then  Tables  IV.  and  V.  deal  with  inhabited 
houses.  I should  like  to  know  what  in  your  opinion  is 

the  bearing  of  the  statistics  of  inhabited  houses  upon 
the  comparative  well-being  of  Ireland  between  the  dates 
we  have  discussed.  They  are  divided  into  four  classes, 

I think? — Yes,  they  are  divided  into  four  classes'; 
that  was  a classification  made  by  Sir  Thomas  Larcom. 

I think  Mr.  Robinson  gave  you  that  evidence. 

2826.  We  want  your  view,  which  is  of  course  an 
independent  view. — The  Census  Reports  from  1841  to 
1891  give  the  houses  classified ; the  system  of  classifi- 
cation was  devised  by  Sir  Thomas  Larcom,  who 
classified  them  in  this  way — The  fourth  class  includes 
all  single  room  houses  constituted  of  mud  or  perishable 
material ; the  third,  a better  class  with  from  one  to 
four  rooms  and  windows;  the  second,  a good  farm 
house  in  the  country  or  a small  town  house,  having 
five  to  seven  rooms  and  windows ; and  the  first  class, 
all  houses  of  a better  description  than  the  preceding. 

2827.  {The  O’Conor  Don.) — When  was  that  classi- 
fication made— in  what  year  ? — In  1841 — that  was  for 
the  Census  of  1841. 

2828.  Was  not  there  a tremendous  gap  between  the 
lowest  class  and  the  next  above  it — mud  cabins  of 
only  one  room,  and  the  third  class  that  includes  houses 
with  from  two  to  four  rooms  ? — There  is  a considerable 
difference,  but  you  must  remember  that  there  are 
mud  houses  with  two  rooms,  and  they  would  come 
into  the  third  class. 

2829.  That  is  what  I say ; the  division  does  not 
seem  to  be  a very  correct  one  ? — But  for  comparative 
purposes  it  is  the  same  all  through  at  each  Census. 

2830.  {Mr.  Sexton.)  Any  mud  cabin  with  a partition 
if  it  had  one  pane  of  glass  in  it  would  be  a third  class 
house,  would  it  not  ? — It  would. 

2831.  {The  O’ Conor  Don.)—  And  on  the  other 
hand  a very  comfortable  farm  house  with  four  rooms 
might  be  a third  class  house  too  ? — It  might  be.  The 
.classification  which  is  most  perfect  is  the  accommoda- 
tion  classification,  which  is  founded  upon  this — it  is  a 
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Dr.  T.  w.  much  nearer  correct  estimate  of  the  conditions  under 
Qritmhaw,  ^icli  the  people  live  than  the  classification  of  the 
7 Dec.  18M.  houses  themselves.  You  see  you  have  four  classes  of 
ClasBiflca-  accommodation  given  in  table  6 of  Part  I.  of  the 
honsee.  pamphlet. 

2832.  ( Chairman .) — Will  you  state  the  character 
of  the  movement  which  is  in  the  direction  of  improve- 
ment in  the  50  years  to  which  your  table  on  page  18 
refers  1 — The  way  in  which  it  points  generally  to 
improvement  is  in  the  class  of  accommodation  more 
than  in  the  class  of  house  itself ; because  you  may  have 
a very  large  house  with  so  many  families  in  it  that 
the  families  are  no  better  housed  than  in  a house  with 
one  room.  There  is  one  correction  l wish  to  make. 
You  will  observe  in  the  pamphlet  on  page  17  there  is 
this  remark  : — “ It  is  right  here  to  point  out  that  in 
“1871  a somewhat  different  plan  of  tabulation  was 
“ adopted  which  accounts  for  the  apparent  increase  of 
“ the  fourth  class  houses  and  of  the  number  of  families 
“ with  fourth  class  accommodation  in  that  year.”  The 
meaning  of  that  is  that  in  the  tables  for  1871  the 
classification  adopted  on  previous  occasions  is  departed 
from  to  a certain  extent,  many  houses  which  in  former 
Censuses  would  have  been  tabulated  in  the  third  class 
being  then  included  in  the  fourth,  which  latter  was 
sub-divided  into  two  groups,  one  consisting  of  fourth 
class  houses  built  of  brick  or  stone,  the  other  of  mud 
cabins.  It  would  probably  have  been  a better  classi- 
fication if  it  had  been  continued.  It  meets  the  very 
thing  the  O’Conor  Don  referred  to  ; it  would  have  made 
five  classes  in  fact.  ( Table  VI.  handed  in.) 

2833.  (The  O'Conor  Don.) — Was  that  system 
adopted  only  with  regard  to  that  one  period  ? — Only 
with  regard  to  that  one  period  ; and  it  was  partly  done 
by  mistake  and  partly  by  the  good  intentions  of  some 
of  the  people  in  the  office,  I think.  It  led  to  an  error 
of  comparison  in  the  figures. 

2834.  Was  it  for  a period  of  ten  years  or  only  one 
year  ? — For  the  year  of  the  Census  only.  Of  course  it 
is  only  the  Census  figures  we  are  dealing  with. 

2835.  ( Lord  Welby.)  And  the  Census  of  1881  goes 
back  to  the  old  classification  ? — The  Census  of  1881 
goes  back  to  the  old  classification.  That  was  a 
quotation  from  the  Census  Commissioners  Keport,  and 
I think  I might  add  this  further  from  it — “ We  have 
“ considered  it  advisable  to  return  to  the  classification 
“ followed  in  1841,  1851,  and  1861,  and  the  houses 
“ now  included  in  the  fourth  class  are  exclusively 
“ those  built  of  mud  or  perishable  materials.” 

2836.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  The  effect  of  what  you  say  is 
that  the  records  and  percentages  for  1871  are  com- 
paratively worthless  for  the  purposes  of  comparison 
as  far  as  concerns  the  present  fourth  class  of  houses  ? 
— They  are. 

2837.  (Chairman.)  Making  due  allowance  for  that, 
what  does  your  table  point  to  as  to  the  improvement 
in  the  condition  of  the  people  ? — It  points  to  this. 
The  accommodation  is  what  I apply  as  the  test.  I do 
not  care  so  much  for  the  houses  themselves  as  for  the 
accommodation. 

2838.  What  do  you  mean  exactly  by  the  difference 
between  the  accommodation  and  the  houses  in  which 
the  accommodation  is  provided  1 — Perhaps  the  best 
plan  would  be  to  read  an  extract,  but  before  doing  so 
I would  point  out  this,  for  instance — that  about  the 
worst  accommodation  a man  can  get,  which  is  worse 
than  a mud  cabin — is  a small  room  in  a tenement 
house  in  a big  city  with  a family  in  it.  That  man  is 
worse  off,  in  my  opinion,  than  a man  in  a mud  cabin 
in  Connemara  ; so  that  accommodation  is  the  real 
test.  I say  “ in  order  to  apply  a test  so  as  to  ascer- 
“ tain  the  conditions  under  which  the  people  actually 
“ live,  a further  classification  into  four  classes  of 
“ accommodation  is  made.  All  families  living  in  fourth 
“ class  houses  aresaidto  occupy ‘fourth  class  accommo- 
“ dation,’  as  also  are  all  those  in  third  class  houses  con- 
“ taining  more  than  one  family,  all  in  second 
“ class  houses  containing  more  than  three  fami- 
“ lies,  and  all  in  first-class  houses  containing 
“ more  than  five  families.  ‘ Third  class  accom- 


“ modation  ’ consists  of  third  class  houses  occu-  Dr.  r.  w. 
“ pied  by  one  family  each,  second  class  houses  with 
“ two  or  three  families,  and  first  class  houses  with  four  I Dcc- 189). 
“ or  five  families.  ‘ Second  class  accommodation’  con-  Classifica- 
“ sists  of  second  class  houses  occupied  by  one  family,  h“JJg°£s 
“ and  first  class  houses  with  two  or  three  families. 

“ ‘ First  class  accommodation  ’ consists  of  first  class 
“ houses  occupied  by  only  one  family.” 

2839.  (Lord  Welby.)  Therefore  the  question  is 
really  the  number  of  families  occupying  a house  ? — 

Yes  ; for  instance,  we  have  cases  of  ten-roomed 
houses  in  Dublin  where  there  are  ten  families  in  the 
house.  Those  people,  of  course,  are  just  in  the  same 
condition  as  people  living  in  mud  cabins.  Now, 
comparing  1841  and  1891  (we  could  not  fairly 
introduce  the  intermediate  stages  on  account  of  the 
disturbances)  of  first  class  accommodation,  there  were 

31.000  in  1841  and  62,000  families  in  1891. 

2840.  (Chairman.)  Give  the  other  extreme  ? — In 
the  second  class  you  have  241,000  families  in  1841 
against  454,000  families  occupying  this  kind  of 
accommodation  in  1891.  The  third  class  in  1841  was 

574.000  families,  and  in  1891  there  were  359,000. 

The  fourth  class  accommodation  in  1841  was  625,000, 
and  in  1891  55,000  families.  That  is  to  say,  the  first 
class  accommodation  is  double,  the  second  class 
accommodation  has  neax-ly  doubled,  the  third  class 
accommodation  has  been  reduced  nearly  one  half, 
and  the  fourth  class  accommodation  has  been  reduced 
to  about  one-twelfth. 

2841.  The  proportions  are  not  quite  the  same  as 
in  the  other  classification  1 — No,  they  are  consider- 
ably different. 

2842.  But  they  both  point  to  very  much  the  same 
result,  do  they  not  ? — Yes. 

2843.  How  do  you  define  that  result  ? — There  are 
two  conditions.  First  of  all,  the  people  who  emigrated 
were  the  people — or  most  of  them  were  the  people — 
who  occupied  the  third  and  fourth  class  accommoda- 
tion. 

2844.  (The  O'Conor  Don.)  That  is  to  say,  where 
families  emigrated  ? — Y es  ; a family,  you  know,  in 
the  census  may  mean  only  one  person. 

2845.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  Whilst  the  decrease  in  the 
number  of  houses  and  the  decrease  in  the  number  of 
inhabited  houses  since  1841  is  about  the  same — 

440.000  and  450,000 — the  decrease  in  the  number  of 
families  in  Ireland  is  nearly  100,000  morel — Well, 
you  know  a family  is  a standard  family — it  does  nor 
mean  necessarily  that  there  is  a father  and  mother 
and  a number  of  children. 

2846.  But  there  are  1 00,0u0  more  domestic  groups 
broken  up  than  live  in  houses,  are  there  not? — A 
bachelor  or  a widow  living  by  himself  or  herself  would 
be  a family.  The  point  I was  upon  was  this.  A large 
number  of  the  people  who  inhabited  the  third  and 
fourth  class  accommodation  were  emigrants.  They 
went  away  altogether  and  their  houses  fell  into  ruin. 

But  the  figures  show  a considerable  improvement  as  to 
the  people  inhabiting  first-class  accommodation ; they 
doubled,  and  the  people  with  second-class  accommoda- 
tion have  nearly  doubled.  There  are,  as  we  know,  a 
large  number  of  people  living  in  houses  of  the  third 
class  accommodation,  and  it  may  be  assumed  from  the 
fact  that  the  fourth  class  has  almost  altogether  dis- 
appeared, that  a large  number  of  them  have  gone  into 
better  houses;  but  of  course  the  bulk  of  the  diminution 
of  the  fourth  class  is  owing  to  emigration. 

2847.  (Lord  Welby.)  On  the  question  of  ameliora- 
tion, may  I ask  are  you  satisfied  that  a family  decently 
housed  lives  necessarily  in  a second-class  house? — 

There  are  some  very  good  third-class  houses. 

2848.  If  they  live  in  a second-class  house  they  cio 
not  want  very  much  more  ? — Not  if  they  have  it  all  to 
themselves. 

2849.  I am  taking  your  45 4, 000 families  with  second- 
class  accommodation,  and  I am  putting  to  you  whether 
a family  with  second-class  accommodation  is  not  well 
housed? — Yes. 

2850.  Then  if  that  is  the  case  may  I put  it  in  this 
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Dr.  T.  iv.  way  that  in  1841  only  one  family  in  six  and  a-half 
■Grimshaw.  wag  wen  housed,  and  in  1891  more  than  one  in  two  was 
7 Dec.  1894.  -well  housed? — Yes,  I think  that  is  a fair  statement. 
Classiflea-  2851.  Is  not  that  considerable  evidence  of  an  im- 
lion  of  provement  in  the  state  of  the  people  ? — Certainly.  I 
houses.  have  no  doubt  that  the  people  are  improved  in  house 
accommodation,  and  the  improvement  in  towns  is  very 
considerable,  as  well  as  in  the  country. 

2852.  (Sir  David  Barbour.)  You  might  say  enor- 
mously improved? — Yes. 

2853.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  With  regard  to  towns,  does 
it  not  occur  to  you  that  the  improvement  in  the  first 
class  of  houses  would  be  due  to  the  growth  of  the 
townships  about  Dublin,  the  development  of  Belfast, 
and  the  general  practice  of  building  suburban  resi- 
dence for  professional  men  and  so  on,  about  the  various 
towns  in  Ireland  ? — Y es. 

2854.  That  would  account  for  the  first-class? — Yes. 

2855.  Would  not  the  development  of  the  second 
class  be  generally  accounted  for  by  the  development 
about  Dublin  and  Belfast? — It  may  be  so. 

2856.  On  the  point  Lord  Welby  has  put,  the  diffe- 

rence would  be  greatly  accounted  for  by  the  urban 
development  of  certain  cities  and  townships,  would  it 
not? — Yes.  1 have  some  papers  here  containing 

tables  from  the  second  part  of  my  pamphlet,  showing 
each  county  by  itself,  and  in  those  house  accom- 
modation comes  after  population,  and  you  can  find  for 
each  county  how  it  has  proceeded  at  each  Census. 

2857.  (Mr.  Wolff.)  With  regard  to  the  class  of 
houses,  do  you  know  the  ordinary  class  of  house  that 
an  ordinary  operative  workmen  lives  in,  in  a large 
town? — Yes. 

2858.  Are  those  second  or  third  class  houses? — 
They  would  come  in  between  the  two. 

2859.  They  must  be  one  or  the  other? — Most  of 
them  would  be  third  class. 

2860.  They  are  fair  enough  houses,  are  they  not? — 
Yes. 

2861.  (Chairman.)  Most  of  them,  you  say,  would 
be  third  class  as  to  accommodation? — Yes. 

2862.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  The  second  class  includes  small 
town  houses,  having  from  five  to  seven  rooms  and 
windows,  does  it  not? — Yes. 

2863.  (Mr.  Wolff.)  Then  the  bulk  of  them  would  be 
second  class,  would  they  not? — No,  agreat  many  of  them 
would  be  third  class.  For  instance,  take  the  artisans’ 
cottages  in  Dublin,  built  by  the  Corporation  or  Artisans’ 
Dwellings  Company,  those  would  be  third  class,  most 
of  them. 

2864.  Then  the  increase  of  the  second  class  house 
cannot  be  accounted  for  by  the  increase  of  the  towns 
as  regards  their  working  population  ? — Not  with  regard 
to  their  working  population.  I think  that  might  be 
fairly  said  as  to  most  of  them. 

2865.  (Mr.  Martin.)  You  do  not  count  sculleries  as 
a room  in  these  artisans’  houses,  do  you? — No. 

2866.  Then,  though  these  artisans’  dwellings  that 
Mr.  Wolff  knows  of,  and  that  I know  of,  all  have  very 
good  accommodation  in  the  shape  of  sculleries  and 
out-offices,  still  they  may  come  under  the  third  class 
category? — Yes. 

2867.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  It  would  affect  the  fact  of  any 
investigation  into  the  condition  of  the  rural  popula- 
tion?— It  might;  but  if  it  were  desirable  we  could 
take  out  these  counties  where  there  were  few  large 
towns,  and  you  could  see  how  the  thing  stands. 

2868.  It  would  be  very  desirable  if  you  would 
endeavour  to  distinguish  the  improvement  in  house 
accommodation  which  is  urban  and  suburban  be- 
longing to  the  professional  classes,  and  that  which 
appertains  to  the  farmer  and  to  the  labourer? — I 
should  not  like  to  pledge  myself  to  do  it,  but  I will 
make  an  attempt.* 

2869.  (Chairman.)  But  you  can  approximate  to  it, 
distinguishing  the  towns  from  the  villages,  can  you 
not  ? — No. 

2870.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  Will  you  endeavour  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  improved  accommodation  of 
farmers  and  labourers,  and  of  others  which  if  you  like 


means  a distinction  between  urban  and  rural.  What  I Dr.  t.  tv. 
want  to  ascertain  is  what  is  the  proportion  of  this  Grimshaw- 
improvement  which  may  be  properly  ascribed  to  an  7 Dec.  1894. 
improvement  in  the  agricultural  class,  whether  you  cia^mca- 
are  speaking  of  farmers  or  labourers  ? — Of  the  avri-  fion  01 
cultural  labouring  class  ? 

2871.  Yes ; how  much  of  the  improvement  may  be 
attributed  to  the  impioved  housing  of  farmers  and 
labourers,  and  how  much  to  the  urban  and  suburban 
element  ? — Quite  so.  Do  you  think  it  will  do  if  I 
endeavour  to  distinguish  between  the  improvement  in 
the  house  of  the  agricultural  class,  and  the  urban 
and  suburban  class  ? 

2872.  If  you  mean  by  agricultural  labouring  class 
both  farmers  and  labourers,  it  will  do  ? — The  agri- 
cultural classes.  You  must  understand  I do  not 
pledge  myself  to  do  it,  because  when  it  comes  to 
boundaries  and  districts  it  becomes  impossible. 

2873.  (Sir  David  Barbour.)  If  you  cannot  do  it  for 
all  Ireland  you  can  do  it  for  a district,  perhaps  ? — 

Yes ; for  instance  you  could  take  Leitrim,  which  has 
not  a town  in  it  of  any  size. 

2874.  (Lord  Welby.)  Taking  a simple  method  of 
doing  it,  I suppose  you  can  give  the  number  of  first, 
second  and  third  class  houses,  first  of  towns  over 
2,000,  second  of  towns  over  10,000,  and,  third  of  the 
rest  of  Ireland  ? — I could  give  it  for  the  very  large 
towns ; I could  do  it  for  Dublin,  for  instance. 

2875.  (Chairman.)  We  understand  you  will  do 
what  you  can,  and  you  will  put  it  into  some  one’s 
hands  quickly  ? — Yes.* 

287 6.  I think  I have  not  asked  you  this  general 
question.  Taking  the  two  tables,  Table  V and  Table 
VI,  the  results  of  which  in  some  respects  are  not  very 
different,  what  conclusion  do  you  draw  from  a com- 
parison between  1841  and  1891  ? — A great  improve- 
ment in  the  house  accommodation  of  the  existing 
population. 

2877.  Can  you  describe  that  improvement  by  simple 
figures  in  any  way?  — Not  otherwise  than  by  the 
figures  I have  given  you. 

2878.  Can  you  say  the  accommodation  is  twice  as 
good,  or  three  times  as  good,  or  once  and  a half  as 
good  on  the  average,  or  in  any  other  similar  way  ?— 
pnly  by  classes.  Notwithstanding  the  great  decrease 
in  the  population,  there  are  twice  as  many  people  well 
housed  in  the  first  and  second  class  as  there  were  in 
1841. 

2879.  But  I want  a general  and  popular  answer  if 
you  can  give  it.  What  should  you  say  was  the 
increase  in  improved  accommodation,  classifying  it  as 
to  present  accommodation,  and  classifying  it  under  the 
old  system?  — I should  not  like  to  put  it  in  a 
mathematical  form. 

2880.  I will  not  ask  you  for  the  answer  now,  but 
can  you,  thinking  over  those  tables,  give  anything 
like  a figure  of  that  kind.  It  is  so  much  easier  to 
remember  than  a detail  of  small  figures  ? — You  see  it 
is  very  hard  to  put  a thing  into  a mathematical 
expression,  as  it  were,  which  is  not  capable  of  being 
put  into  figures.  Taking  Dublin  for  instance,  I know 
there  is  a vast  improvement  in  the  housing  of  people, 
but  I could  not  say  the  people  are  twice  as  well  housed 
as  they  were  fifty  years  ago. 

2881.  And  there  is  no  figure  by  which  you  can 
express  that  improvement,  is  there? — I think  not, 
except  by  giving  these  details  of  accommodation, 
which  are  the  best  information  we  have  on  the  subject. 

2882.  Statistical  tables  are  of  no  use  to  common 


* In  the  civic  districts  in  1841,  the  distribution  of  the  families 
according  to  house  accommodation  was7  per  cent,  lirst  class ; 22-4  per 
cent,  second  class;  33 '9  per  cent,  third  class  ; and  3G'7  per  cent, 
fourth  class  : the  corresponding  percentages  for  1891  were  10  7 lirst 
class;  51-7  second;  26 '7  third;  and  11-9  fourth.  In  the  rural 
districts  in  1841,  1-2  per  cent,  had  first  class  accommodation  ; 15-3 
second  ; 40-0  third ; and  43-5  fourth  ; the  respective  percentages 
for  1891  were  5-3,  47-7,  43-3,  and  3-7.  In  the  civic  and  rural 
districts  combined  the  percentages  were,  in  1841,  first  class  2-1  : 
second  16-4;  third  39  0 ; fourth  42  -5  : and  in  1891,  first  class  6 7 ; 
second  48-8  ; third  38'6  ; and  fourth  6"9. 

Q 
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nr.  T.  w.  minds  unless  they  can  he  summed  up  in  some  very 
Orimshaw.  short  expression  ?— I would  not  like  to  put  it  in  that 
7 Doc.  1891.  -way.  Mr.  Sexton,  who  knows  about  the  state  of 
CiasBiflca-  things  in  Dublin  probably  better  than  I do,  knows 
tionoi  perfectly  well  that  the  accommodation  has  vastly 

oases.  improved, — more  within  the  last  twenty  years  than 

the  last  fifty  years,  but  I do  not  think  he  would  be 
prepared  to  say  the  people  are  once  and  a-half  or  twice 
as  well  off  as  they  were. 

2883.  Supposing  one  fifth  of  the  population  ot 
Dublin  are  as  badly  housed  as  in  any  city,  what  was 
the  case  in  1841 1—1  might  make  a guess  at  it  by 
looking  into  the  figures. 

2884.  And  nobody  but  you  can  do  that  1 — 1 wrote 
a paper  on  the  subject,  showing  how  they  had  im- 
proved, but  I also  showed  they  were  very  badly  off 

' still.  . ... 

2885.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  A number  of  houses  in  Dublin 
that  in  1841  were  first  class  houses,  giving  first  class 
accommodation,  have  since  become  third  or  fourth 
•class  houses,  have  they  not?— Yes,  in  a sense ; of 
course  the  classification  of  the  house  has  not  been 
altered,  but  the  accommodation  enjoyed  by  its  occu- 
piers has,  as  there  are  several  families  where  there 
was  only  one. 

2886.  And  the  people  who  lived  in  them  have  gone 
-to  the  suburbs  in  first  class  houses  there,  is  not  that 

so  ? That  is  so.  For  instance,  there  is  a line  of  street 

now  undergoing  that  process — Gardiner-street ; it  is 
a long  stretch  of  wide  good  street  which  had  very  good 
houses— those  were  all  first  class  houses,  but  a very 
lai-o-e  proportion  of  them— I would  not  say  how  many 

are  now  inhabited  by  people  with  fourth  class 

accommodation. 

2387.  ( Sir  David  Barbour.)  Can  you  give  for  the 
two  periods  the  total  percentage  of  the  population  of 
those  periods  having  first  class ; the  percentage  having 
second ; the  percentage  having  third ; and  the  per- 
centage having  fourth  class  accommodation— that  is  to 
say,  at  the  earlier  period  it  might  be  one  per  cent., 
and  at  the  later  two.  I mean  the  percentage  of  the 
population  of  the  period  ? — I have  got  that  done  for 
each  county  in  these  tables. 

2888.  Will  you  put  that  in  later  on? — Yes.  (See 

Table  VIa.)  . 

2889.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  There  is  one  very  curious  result 
to  be  deduced,  is  there  not,  from  your  table  VI.  Your 
table  VI.  shows  that  the  number  of  families  having 
first  class  accommodation  is  fewer  than  the  number  of 
first  class  houses  by  8,000 ; the  number  of  families 
having  second  class  accommodation  is  fewer  than  the 
number  of  second  class  houses  by  12,000 ; but  con- 
versely, in  the  third  and  fourth  class  the  number  of 
families  having  accommodation  of  those  classes  is 
greater  than  the  number  of  houses.  W ould  it  be  right 
to  say  that  8,000  of  the  first  and  12,000  of  the  second 
class—that  is,  20,000  in  all— have  been  lowered  out 
of  that  class  by  reason  of  47,000  families  and  35,000 
families  occupying  those  20,000  houses,  and  putting 
them  into  the  third  and  fourth  class  of  accommodation  ? 
— I should  think  that  is  a natural  inference  as  you 
put  it.  I would  like  to  go  into  it  more  closely  than 
that,  but  I think  you  are  correct. 

Adjourned  for  a short  time. 

2890.  (Chairman.)  You  have  put  in  a number  of 
tables  in  connection  with  land  and  agricultural 

'uluvation  statistics,  chiefly  in  connection  with  the  latter.  Will 
CU‘  lva  1 . ^ take  ag  yom.  starting  point,  and  state 

whether  the  area  under  cultivation  has  increased  or 
diminished  ?— Here  is  a table  (handing  in  Table 
VII.)  1 may  mention  that  it  extends  to  the  year 
1891.  It  was  compiled  for  each  census  period,  and  I 
have  put  in,  so  far  as  is  known,  the  land  figures  that 
came  in  to  the  middle  of  1894.  I have  not  put  them 
in  there,  but  I can  add  them  afterwards,  if  desired. 

2891.  Will  you  give  us  the  salient  points? — This 
table  is  headed  “ Division  of  land,”  it  contains  land 
under  crops,  woods  and  plantations,  barren  mountain 
land  ; bog  and  marsh,  waste  land,  &c.— that  is 
including  towns  and  other  places  not  used  for  agri- 


cultural purposes.  I have  here  an  abstract  of  what 
it  contains,  “the  amo  unt  of  land  in  use  for  agricultural  — 

purposes  in  Ireland  has  increased  in  the  fifty  years  7Deo^i8!M. 
covered  thereby.  In  the  year  1841,  according  to  the  CtaBsm«i- 
Census  report  for  that  year,  the  wastelands  of  Ireland  tlvation. 
amounted  to  6,489,971  statute  acres.  In  the  year 
1891  the  amount  was  only  4,904,755  acres;  or,  in 
other  words,  1,585,216  acres,  or  7 -8  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  surface  of  Ireland  had  been  reclaimed  in  fifty 
years.  It  will  be  observed  from  the  table  that  the 
decrease  of  waste  land  between  1841  and  1851  was 
1,073,652  acres;  between  1851  and  1861  it  was 
828,228  acres ; and  between  1861  and  1871  it  was 
277  050  acres,  or  6‘0  per  cent,  of  waste  land,  and  1‘4 
per ’cent,  of  the  area  of  Ireland.  Between  1871  and 
1881  an  apparent  increase  of  418,210  acres  took  place; 
and  between  1881  and  1891,  there  would  appear  from 
the  table  to  have  been  an  increase  of  175,504  acres” 

(that  is  0-86  per  cent,  of  the  total  area  of  Ireland). 

The  conclusion  naturally  to  be  derived  from  that  was 
that  there  was  a decrease  of  the  land  in  use.  A more 
detailed  examination  however  shows  that  up  to  the 
year  1876  there  was  a genera]  decrease  of  wastelands, 
and  from  1876  up  to  the  present  the  returns  apparently 
point  to  a steady  increase  of  waste  lands.  I have  it 
all  printed  here,  but  the  fact  is,  to  be  short  about' the 
matter,  there  was  not  sufficient  care  observed  in 
picking  out  waste  in  cases  of  holdings  where  there 
were  parts  of  waste  mixed  up  with  good  usable  land, 
and  there  were  more  strict  instructions  given  to  the 
enumerators  to  carefully  pick  out  all  the  waste  pieces 
from  the  other  parts.  The  result  of  that  increased 
accuracy  was  to  give  an  apparent  increase  of  waste. 

The  increase,  however,  is  a very  small  thing,  only  0‘86 
per  cent,  in  the  10  years  1881-91.  The  first  figures 
are  taken  from  the  census,  and  the  rest  from  the  agri- 
cultural statistics.  Another  point  is  that  if  cattle 
increase  in  a given  area  to  a considerable  extent, 
the  cattle  are  put  on  land  which  may  not  have  been 
used  for  some  years,  and  that  land  would  then  be 
included  as  pasture  and  used  land ; whereas,  if  the 
cattle  were  off  it,  it  is  of  such  inferior  quality  that 
the  enumerator  would  put  it  down  as  waste.  That 
accounts  for  a good  deal  of  variation,  and  testing 
it  by  a number  of  cases,  we  found  that  in  a 
good  many  cases  where  there  was  a decrease  of 
waste  land  it  was  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  cattle 
were  turned  upon  it.  The  amount  of  the  variation  is 
slight  and  is  not  of  much  consequence  ; but  it  looks 
as  if  there  was  a decrease  in  the  use  of  the  land, 
whereas  it  is  not  really  so. 

2892.  Dividing  the  aggregate  figures  between  tillage 
and  pasture,  what  has  been  the  movement  during  the 
last  fifty  years? — The  tendency  is  to  the  increase  of 
pasture,  and  diminution  of  tillage. 

2893.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  How  is  it  you  have  not  got  the 

crops  and  grass  divided  in  1841,  as  you  have  in  the 
subseouent  periods? — It  was  not  done.  The  returns 
were  not  made  up  in  that  way.  Of  course  that  was 
not  done  as  an  annual  business  then ; it  was  taken  at 
the  census,  and  the  crops  were  not  taken  at  all  on 
that  occasion.  . . 

2894.  (Chairman)  Can  you  state  since  1841,  in 
periods  of  ten  years,  how  the  acreage  of  cultivation, 
pasture,  and  tillage  together  compares  with  the  popu- 
lation per  head  ? — Y es.  I have  a table  here  in  which 
I have  wot  the  census  from  1841  to  1891,  and  the 
populations  of  towns  of  10,000  inhabitants  and 
upwards.  Taking  those  from  the  total  population  of 
the  country  I get  a balance,  and  I have  then  here  the 
acreage  per  head  of  the  total  population.  Then  I have 
acreage  of  arable  and  pasture  land  per  population,  and 
I have  the  average  acreage  of  arable  and  pasture  land 
per  person  of  the  rural  population. 

2895.  What  is  the  outcome  of  that  ? — The  average 
acreage’  per  person  of  the  whole  population  in  1841 
was  2°5 ; in  1851,  3-2;  in  1861,  3-6;  in  1871,  3-8; 
in  1881,  4;  in  1891,  4-5. 

2896.  That  shows  a progressive  improvement,  doe3 
it  not?— It  shows  an  increase  of  acreage  per  head  of 
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Dr.  T.  tf.  the  population,  but  then  I come  to  compare  it  with 
Gnnniaw.  acreage  to  rural  population — that  is,  without  the 
;7  Dec.  1891.  towns  of  10,000  inhabitants. 

Classifies-  2897.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  What  table  is  that? — Table 
tivaSon!*1-  VIII.  of  the  “Facts  ancl  Figures."  It  is  all  in  the 
same  table,  but  I think  that  is  the  answer  to  the 
Chairman’s  question. 

2898.  Before  you  leave  Table  VII.  of  “Facts  and 
Figures,”  I notice  that  between  1861  and  1891  the  land 
under  crops  fell  by  just  a million  acres,  and  in  the 
same  period — thirty  yeax-s — the  land  used  in  grass 
increased  by  700,000  acres,  leaving  300,000  acres  to 
be  accounted  for,  which  seem  to  have  gone  to  waste  ? 
— That  is  the  poiut  which  I was  explaining.  It 
did  not  go  to  waste,  all  of  it ; about  half  of  it 
was  dealt  with  in  the  way  I was  mentioning.  There 
were  towns,  roads,  railways(  and  various  things  made 
in  that  time  which  took  a great  deal  out  of  it.  There 
ai'e  a great  many  things  to  be  taken  into  consideration 
besides  waste ; but,  according  to  the  figures  appearing 
on  the  face  of  the  table,  the  waste  has  increased,  and 
I pointed  out  that  the  apparent  increase  was  only  0-8 
per  cent. 

2899.  (The  O’Conor  Don.)  The  apparent  increase 
of  waste? — Yes  ; but  I also  explained  how  that  came 
about — that  some  years  ago  a more  careful  instruction 
was  issued  to  the  enumerators. 

2900.  (Chairman.)  Then  you  will  put  in  those 
figures  and  tables? — Yes. 

2901.  Have  we  got  before  us  tables,  not  per  head, 
but  actual  tables  of  the  comparative  tillage  ? — I think 
Table  VII.  is  the  one  which  you  mean. 

2902.  (The  O’Conor  Don.)  That  is  exactly  the  same 
as  in  your  pamphlet  ? — It  is;  but  I would  like  to  add 
to  that,  if  the  Commission  wish,  some  figures.  1 have 
the  figure  for  1894.  For  1894  the  crops  are  4,937,179 
acres ; grass,  10,205,107 ; woods  and  plantations, 
311,224  ; barren  mountain  land,  bog  and  waste  land, 
roads,  &c.,  and  towns,  4,879,834 ; total,  20,333,344. 

2903.  (Mr.  Sexton).  Showing  a little  less  waste,  a 
good  deal  less  grass,  and  something  more  of  crops  ? — 
Yes.  There  i3  an  increase  of  crops  that  I was  not 
able  to  give  you  before,  because  they  are  the  agricul- 
tural statistics  of  the  present  year  and  were  not 
cheeked. 

2904.  (Chairman.)  That  compares  this  year  with 
last  year,  does  it? — That  compares  this  year  with 
1891.  Of  course,  if  you  wish  for  it  year  by  year,  it 
can  be  given. 

2905.  (Sir  David  Barbour.)  Might  I ask  if  the  in- 
crease in  the  waste  land  which  took  place  between 
certain  periods  took  place  in  one  year  or  was  spread 
over  several  years  ? — It  was  spread  over  several 
years. 

2906.  But  if  the  enumerators  were  more  strict  did 
that  strictness  take  some  years  to  develop  ? — It  did. 
I may  tell  you  whenever  you  start  anything  new  of 
this  kind  it  takes  several  years  to  develop  it. 

2907.  (Chairman.)  You  can  put  the  figures  in  for 
the  years  between  1891  and  1S94,  can  you? — Yes,  1 
will  do  so. 

2908.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  For  the  first  time  since  the 
beginning  there  is  now  a falling  off  in  the  grass,  I 
notice  ? — I wish  to  point  out  that  these  figures  have 
not  been  fully  checked  as  yet. 

2909.  As  you  give  them  what  I say  is  the  result, 
is  it  not? — Yes,  as  regards  the  years  given  in  Table 
VII. 

2910.  For  the  first  time  since  you  began  to  enume- 
rate there  is  a falling  off  in  the  grass,  is  there  not  ? — 
That  is  comparing  those  particular  periods,  but  there 
are  other  intermediate  years  where  variations  have 
taken  place. 

Values  of  .2911.  (Chairman.)  Then  going  to  values  can  you 
Kfi  give  us  any  particulars  as  to  the  values  of  crops  and 
the  values  of  live  stock.  I think  you  have  got  the 
statistics  in  groups  of  five  years,  have  you  not  ? — 
That  contained  in  the  px-inted  statement  which  has 
been  circulated. 

2912.  I should  like  you  to  give  the  figures  for  the 


four  periods— 1851-1855,  1866-1870,  1881-1885.  Dr  T iv. 
1889-1893  ?— The  four  periods  are  1851-1855,  1866- 
1870,  1884-1888,  and  1889-1893.  The  value  of  the  rDe^iKH. 
crops  for  the  first  period  were  58,537,000?.  ; for  the  Values  of 
second  period  45,365,000?.  ; for  the  third  period  "v00p8Bt™£ 
35,752,000?.;  and  for  the  fourth  period  34,643,000?. 

That  is  a decrease  on  the  estimated  value. 

2913.  Are  those  market  values  ? — They  are  market 
values,  as  nearly  as  can  possibly  be  ascertained. 

2914.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  Are  these  the  values  of  the 
total  crops  without  any  deduction  whatever  ? — With- 
out any  deduction  whatever.  The  stock  is  39,348,000?. 
for  the  first  period  ; 59,630,000?.  for  the  second  ; 
55,827,000?.  for  the  third  ; and  54,312,000?.  for  the 
fourth.  The  totals  are — 97,885,000?.  for  the  first 
period;  104,995,000?.  for  the  second;  91,579,000?.  for 
the  third  ; and  88,955,000?.  for  the  fourth.' 

2915.  (Chairman.)  Of  course  these  periods  are  not 
consecutive.  Can  you  say  whether  they  are  fair 
samples? — T believe  them  to  be  fair  samples. 

2916.  How  did  you  take  them?  — The  way  I 
took  them  was  this  : In  writing  the  pamphlet  I 
have  handed  in  — which  was  an  address  to  the 
Statistical  Society  — I say,  in  the  first  place,  it  is 
a speculative  inquiry  and  not  like  the  things 
which  we  have  been  dealing  with  up  to  the- 
present,  which  are  absolute  facts.  This  to  a certain., 
extent  consists  of  estimates  and  values  which  I be- 
lieve to  be  as  near  as  I can  give,  but  may  not  be- 
absolutely  accurate.  Then  the  reason  why  the  first. , 
three  periods  are  taken  is  this : — At  the  time  I read 
this  paper  I had  thirty-eight  years  to  go  upon,  and  I 
divided  that  as  nearly  as  T could  into  five  year 
periods.  I took  the  first,  the  last,  and  the, middle 
period  without  any  reference  to  any  special  circum- 
stance connected  with  them.  Before  I took  the 
periods  I had  all  the  five  year  pei'iods  that  I could 
make  out  put  together  and  averages  struck  for  each.  % 
of  them,  and  I selected  by  that  rule,  taking  the  first, 
the  last,  and  the  middle  of  those  periods  in  that  way,. 

so  that  there  is  no  choice  made  in  any  of  the  periods. 

2917.  Do  you  think  that  that  affords  a fair  idea  of 
the  movement  during  those  years  ? — I think  go.  Of 
course  in  1 85 1 —5 5 there  was  the  Ciimean  war,  and  some 
of  the  prices  might  have  been  high.  The  sixties  were 
good  years — some  of  the  years  between  1860  and  1870 
were  rather  favourable  years  for  agriculture — that  is 
a tolerably  good  period.  Of  course  the  last  period  we 
come  to  was  when  depression  was  extending,  and  the 
fourth  period  I have  given,  because  it  was  the  last  I 
could  make  up  before  the  sitting  of  this  Commission. 

2918.  The  result  of  the  table  would  be  that  whilst 
the  total  value  of  the  crops  of  Ireland  has  decreased  by 
about  24,000,000?.  per  annum  during  the  last  forty 
years,  the  total  value  of  live  stock  has  increased  by 
about  15,000,000?.  per  annum? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

2919.  So  that  the  total  value  of  the  agricultural 
wealth  of  Ireland,  crops  and  stock  together,  has  been, 
roundly  speaking,  in  the  quinquennial  period  1889- 
1893  (the  last  which  we  have  discussed),  9,000,000?. 
less  than  it  was  in  the  period  1851-1855,  16,000,000?.. 
less  than  in  1866-1870,  and  over  2,000,000?.  less  than- 
in  the  period  1884-1888  ? — Yes,  I think  those  are  the 
figures. 

2920.  I asked  you  before  whether  these  were  the- 
market  values.  Can  you  give  us  any  information  as . 
to  precisely  how  they  were  arrived  at? — The  way  in 
which  I proceeded  was  this  : — I ascertained  the  average- 
annual  amount  of  agricultural  produce  and  live  stock 
in  Ireland  during  each  of  these  five  years  periods. 

2921.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  How  did  you  ascertain  that 
— From  the  agricultural  statistics. 

2922.  I want  to  know  how  much  is  actual  and  how 
much  is  speculative — you  took  the  actual  crop  of  each 
year,  added  it  up  and  divided  it  into  five,  did  you  ? — 

Yes.  I took  the  prices  published  in  Purdon’s 
Almanack.  I have  here  Purdon’s  prices  for  a number 
of  years.  I have  not  got  them  up  to  the  last  year, 
but  that  is  the  main  standard  I have  taken  in  making 
these  calculations.  Purdon’s  Almanack  is  a ;well- 

Q 2 
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Grimshaw.  compiied_ 

7 Dec.  1894.  2923.  When  tbe  price  of  a crop  or  bead  of  live  stock 

Values  of  varied  in  the  same  year  from  time  to  time,  how  did 
livestock.  y°u  an'iye  the  average  of  the  year  ? — I took  Purdon’s 
averages. 

2924.  Does  he  give  a yearly  average! — He  gives  a 
yearly  average  of  the  highest  and  lowest  prices.  He 
publishes  them  from  week  to  week  in  the  Farmer's 
Gazette,  and  they  are  generally  believed  to  be  the  best 
prices  that  can  be  got — we  cannot  go  very  much 
behind  them. 

2925.  ( Lord  Welby.)  Do  you  take  a mean  price! 
— I take  a mean  price  between  highest  and  lowest. 

2926.  (Chairman.)  An  arithmetical  mean  price 
without  reference  to  the  quantities  1 — Yes. 

2927.  ( Lord  Welby.)  For  instance  supposing  for 
nine  months  there  had  been  a low  price  and  the  re- 
maining three  a high  price,  the  mean  would  hardly 
represent  a real  mean,  would  it  1 — You  are  correct  in 
a certain  sense,  but  I take  Purdon’s  average  highest 
and  lowest  prices  and  find  a mean  between  those 
myself.  You  see  Purdon  .does  not  give  the  mean. 

2928.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  If  the  price  at  the  time  of  year 
when  crops  and  stock  are  commonly  sold,  happened  to 
be  considerably  lower  than  the  price  at  a time  of  year 
when  they  are  not  much  sold,  the  effect  would  be  to 
some  extent  misleading,  would  it  not  ? — Ho  doubt,  it 
would ; but  that  I leave  to  the  experts.  I do  not 
deal  with  the  market  prices  myself ; I take  them  as  I 
get  them. 

2929.  (Chairman.)  You  do  not  think  that  the 
figures  require  material  correction,  and  that  they  are 
not  among  the  many  fallacies  that  one  is  liable  to  1 
— This  is  a mean  of  prices  without  reference  to 
variations,  but  the  way  in  which  you,  as  it  were, 
counteract  any  fallacy  in  making  a comparison  is,  that 
that  variation  or  that  error  if  you  may  so  call  it, 
would  be  just  the  same  in  one  year  as  another.  It  is 
not  likely  that  the  error  would  be  greater  at  one  time 
than  another,  so  that  for  the  comparative  purposes  it 
is  practically  correct. 

2930.  It  is  sound  for  the  purposes  of  comparison 
though  not  absolutely  correct  for  the  purposes  of  quan- 
tity 1 — Quite  so.  I have  told  the  Commission,  you  know, 
that  I look  upon  this  as  rather  a speculative  inquiry. 

2931.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  The  quantities  may  be  said  to 
be  actual  though  the  prices  are  average?— Yes,  the 
quantities  of  the  yield  of  the  crops  are  absolute. 

2932.  (The  O'Conor  Bon.)  How  do  you  average 
the  price  of  stock  amongst  the  different  classes  of  onq 
year  old,  two  years  old,  milch  cows,  and  so  on  ? — I con- 
sulted salesmasters  and  others  as  to  the  ratio  which 
should  be  given  between  them.  I got  opinions  from 
various  people. 

2933.  You  do  not  know  the  principle  upon  which 
that  ratio  is  based,  do  you  ? — No,  I have  carefully  let 
that  be  done  by  persons  who  understand  it.  I do  not 
profess  to  understand  that. 

2934.  (Chairman.)  Do  you  know  that  in  England 
and  elsewhere  there  have  been  great  controversies  as 
to  the  value  of  this  class  of  statistics  ? — I know  that. 

2935.  And  that  Ireland  has  had  the  reputation  of 
having  better  statistics,  particularly  of  this  class,  than 
we  have  in  Great  Britain.  Do  you  adopt  that  sugges- 
tion ? — Which  class  do  you  mean  ? I do  not  know  that 
in  the  question  of  prices  and  that  sort  of  thing  we  are 
better  off. 

2936.  I mean  as  to  agricultural  statistics  generally? 
— I think  so,  but  that  is  because  we  have  been 
working  at  them  longer. 

2937.  Then  you  would  on  the  whole  give  faith  to 
these  figures,  would  you  ? — Oh  yes,  the  agricultural 
statistics  figures  certainly. 

2938.  It  is  notorious  that  tho  English  agricultural 
statistics  are  open  to  a good  deal  of  controversy? — 
They  are  collected  on  a totally  different  principle. 
In  the  case  of  the  statistics  in  Ireland  the  enumerator 
goes  to  the  people  themselves,  and  if  there  is  an  error 
it  is  made  by  the  individual.  In  England  a man 


writes  out  a return,  posts  it  to  the  Inland  Revenue  Dr.  7\  w. 
officer,  and  a great  many  do  not  make  returns  at  all,  ' 
you  have  to  estimate  those.  7 Dcousoi. 

2939.  Do  you  not  collect  them  in  Ireland  through  Values  of 
the  Constabulary? — Yes,  the  constable  goes  to  the 
individual  and  asks  him  “ How  much  of  this,  that  and 

“ the  other  have  you  got  ? ” — and  as  a rule  the  constable 
knows  pretty  well  the  person  he  is  dealing  with.  They 
are  all  known  personally  to  him,  and  he  would  enter 
into  conversation  with  a man  and  ask  him  “Are  you 
“ quite  sure  of  this,  and  quite  sure  of  that  ? ” and  there 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  there  is  any  attempt  made 
on  a large  scale  to  deceive  in  this  matter.  This  is  a 
matter  in  which  the  public  do  not  look  on  the  police- 
man as  a policeman  at  all ; under  those  circumstances 
they  look  upon  him  in  a very  friendly  light. 

2940.  (Chairman.)  They  look  upon  him  as  a statis- 
tician, do  they  ? — From  the  inquiries  I have  made  I 
find  that  the  number  of  people  who  object  to  give 
information  to  policemen  on  questions  of  that  sort  are 
very  few  indeed.  There  are  a few  turn  up  every 
year  and  those  people  generally  speaking  send  in  their 
figures  direct  to  the  office.  The  constable  reports  that 
those  gentlemen  do  not  wish  to  give  any  information 
to  him,  gives  their  addresses ; a private  letter  is  sent 
to  them,  and  they  almost  invariably  send  the  infor- 
mation to  me.  There  is  no  general  objection  to  it. 

2941.  As  between  values  and  quantities  do  you 
consider  the  decline  after  the  1870  period  is  due  to 
the  decline  in  prices  or  the  decline  in  quantities  or  to 
both  causes  combined  ? — 1 do  not  understand  the 
question. 

2942.  The  fall  in  quantity  is  from  104,000,0002.  in 
the  period  1866-1870  to  88,000,0002.  in  the  period 
1889-1893.  Is  that  chiefly  quantities  or  prices  or 
both  ? — That  is  value — that  is  prices.  Of  course,  in 
the  question  of  tillage  products  you  have  both  elements. 

Tillage  products  are  decreasing,  and  their  price  is 
decreasing  too. 

2943.  But  taking  the  aggregate  figures  of  crops  and 
stock  where  you  have  a fall  of  16,000,0002.  between 
the  1870  period  and  the  1893  period,  do  you  consider 
that  is  mainly  due  to  fall  in  price  or  to  fall  in  quantity  ? 

— To  fall  in  price. 

2944.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  It  appears  in  the  case  of  the 
crops  to  be  due  to  both  causes? — In  the  case  of  crops 
it  is  due  to  both  causes  certainly. 

2945.  But  in  the  case  of  stock  there  is  rather  an 
increase  neutralised  by  a fall  in  price  ? — There  is  an 
increase  in  stock. 

2946.  Rather  neutralised  by  fall  in  price? — Yes. 

2947.  There  is  one  question  I should  like  to  ask 
you  about  Table  C.  The  crops  in  the  quinquennial 
period  being  the  crops  of  that  period  and  nothing  else 
it  is  evident  that  the  value  in  each  column  is  a dis- 
tinct matter  from  the  value  in  another  column,  but  in 
the  case  of  the  stock  you  value  in  each  year  the  total 
stock  then  existing.  Is  it  not  obvious  that  a part, 
and  probably  a substantial  part,  of  the  value  of  the 
stock  therefore  overlaps  from  one  period  into  the 
other  and  is  repeated  ? — Of  course,  there  would  be  a 
balance  carried  from  the  last  two  years  of  one  period 
into  the  other,  but  that  is  not  exactly  carrying  over 
the  balance.  The  question  of  the  amount  sold  is  dealt 
with  further  on  in  this  paper. 

2948.  But  in  this  line  of  four  figures  of  stock  each 
of  the  three  figures  that  come  after  the  first  would 
include  some  portion  of  the  value  of  the  pi-eceding 
figure,  would  it, not  ? — Certainly ; but  then  it  would 
have  something  at  the  end  that  would  belong  to  it,  you 
see.  There  is  a balance  carried  from  one  to  the  other 
— you  are  quite  correct. 

2949.  (Chairman.)  You  have  compared  also  these  values  per 
values  with  the  population  at  various  periods,  and  I head  of 
think  you  have  worked  out  a table,  have  you  not  ? — pop  a 1 
That  is  a table  in  the  printed  memorandum  I have 

put  in.  The  value  of  crops  per  head  of  the  population 
for  1851-1855,  the  first  period,  would  be  9 '4432. ; for 
1866-70,  8-2992.  ; for  1884-1888,  7-3132.  ; for  1889- 
1893,  7-4002. 
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Dr.  t.  tv.  2950.  And  the  stock? — The  stock  would  be  6-347*. 
Grimshaw.  fQr  ^]le  grst  peri0d  ; 10-909*.  for  the  second ; 11*419?. 
7 Deo.  1894.  for  the  third;  and  11-6*.  for  the  fourth.  Combined 
Valnesper  that  would  be  15-790*.  for  the  first;  19-208*.  for  the 
heP'ulation  secon<i > 1&'732*.  for  the  third  ; and  19 *.  for  the 
popU  ’ fourth — the  last  two  are  very  much  the  same. 

2951.  What  conclusion  do  you  draw  from  the 
figures  for  those  four  periods  ? — The  conclusion  to  be 
derived  from  them  is,  of  course,  that  during  the  last  of 
the  four  periods  the  average  per  head  of  the  agri- 
cultural community  must  be  so  much  higher  per  annum 
than  it  was  before,  in  the  ratio  of  19  to  15. 

2952.  That  is  a very  remarkable  result,  is  it  not  1 — 
Yes,  but  of  course  it  depends  on  the  diminution  of 
population. 

2953.  (The  O’Conor  Don.)  Is  there  any  real  in- 
crease in  the  wealth  of  the  people  per  head.  I see  here 
you  state  that  although  the  aggregate  value  of  live  stock 
and  so  on  has  diminished,  the  agriculturists  them- 
selves as  a class  were  individually  better  off  in  the 
second  than  in  the  first  period — is  it  true  that  any 
one  was  individually  better  off.  The  way  to  test  it 
is  this : supposing,  instead  of  this  decrease  in  the 
population  there  had  been  an  increase — say,  for 
instance,  due  to  increase  of  manufactures — in  that 
case  thetablcs  would  turn  the  other  way? — They  would. 

2954.  And  would  show  that  the  agricultural 
population  was  worse  off,  would  they  not? — An 
increase  of  manufacturing  industries  and  an  increase 
of  population  employed  in  industry  would  not  work 
in  that  way. 

2954a.  But  this  comparison  I understand  is 
made  with  the  whole  population  of  the  country,  is  it 
not? — Yes,  this  one  is. 

2955.  If  instead  of  the  whole  population  of  the 
country  having  diminished,  the  whole  population  of 
the  country  had  increased,  through,  as  I suggest,  the 
establishment  of  manufactories,  do  you  mean  to  say 
that  the  agricultural  class  would  be  worse  off  on 
account  of  that  ? — No. 

2956.  You  state  here  that  they  are  better  off 
in  consequence  of  the  diminution  of  the  population  ? — 
Of  course  we  know  that  the  produce  of  the  agri- 
cultural class  is  not  the  produce  of  towns. 

2957.  (Sir  David  Ba/rbour.)  Might  I ask  if  you 
could  distribute  the  agricultural  wealth  over  the 
agricultural  population  per  head  ? — I have  done  it  in 
one  of  the  tables  I have  handed  in. 

Occupa-  2958.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  I do  not  think  you  have  yet 
people! the  said  whether  your  functions  in  regard  to  the  Census 
include  any  computation  of  the  total  number  of  people 
in  Ireland  who  are  engaged  in  or  dependent  on 
agricultural  or  pastoral  pursuits,  have  you  ? — Oh,  yes. 

2959.  What  is  the  number?— 199  per  1,000  of  all 
the  population  are  engaged  in  agriculture. 

2960.  (Chairman.)  Practically  a fifth  ? — A fifth  of 
the  population — yes. 

2961.  (Sir  David  Barbour.)  For  what  year  may  I 
ask  ? — That  is  from  the  1891  Census. 

2962.  (The  O' Conor  Don.)  A fifth  of  the  population, 
is  that  all  ? — Yes,  that  is  employed. 

2963.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  Men  ? — And  women,  if 
returned  as  agricultural  labourers.  For  instance  that 
includes  farmers,  agricultural  labourers,  herds,  and  all 
persons  employed  in  agriculture. 

2964.  (Chairman.)  And  their  children'? — No. 

2965.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  I asked  if  you  had  made  a 
computation  of  how  many  of  the  4,600,000  individuals 
in  the  country  are  dependent  on  agricultural  pur- 
suits. Mr.  Giffen  took  it  at  3,000,000  in  1886,  but 
I suppose  his  information  would  not  be  precise? — 

I will  answer  the  question  to-morrow.  I think  it  is 
3,200,000,  but  I do  not  like  to  make  a guess. 

ionotn'  2966.  (Chairman.)  When  you  speak  of  people 
Vgri-  engaged  in  agriculture,  do  you  include  both  landlords 
iroat?1  ai'-d  occupiers? — I include  in  the  agricultural  com- 
munity all  persons  who  are  dependent  on  the  land  for 
their  subsistence — landlords,  tenants,  labourers,  and  all. 

2967.  In  dealing  with  the  produce  you  take  it  in 
the  aggregate  only.  Do  you  give  any  consideration 


as  to  how  much  goes  to  the  farmer  himself  and  how  -9';-  T-  w. 
much  goes  to  the  large  proprietor,  the  landlord  7 — No,  'r“^,w- 
I have  not  gone  into  that.  7 Dec,  isai. 

2968.  You  have  never  computed  that  at  all  ? — No.  Distribu- 

2969.  Of  course  it  is  of  very  great  importance  in  Agricuitur- 
making  the  calculation  of  what  the  Irish  produce  is  ? — nl  prouts. 
Perhaps  I am  not  correct  in  saying  that  I never  went 

into  that.  I did  go  into  it. 

2970.  Have  you  made  an  estimate  ? — I have  here 
a paper  upon  that  question  which  was  prepared  at  the 
request  of  Sir  Robert  Hamilton  when  he  was  Under 
Secretary  for  Ireland. 

2971.  Will  you  give  the  salient  points  in  it  ? — This 
is  not  for  the  individual  agriculturist.  He  asked  me 
whether  I could  give  an  estimate  of  the  income  of 
Irish  agriculturists  as  well  as  landlords — I remember 
that  was  the  way  the  question  was  put.  I set  to  at 
that  time  to  collect,  from  all  sources  I possibly  could, 
information,  and  a gentleman  who  was  at  that  time 
in  my  office,  but  who  is  now,  unfortunately,  dead, 
collected  information  from  all  kinds  of  traders  supplying 
agricultural  machinery,  supplying  seeds  and  various 
things,  and  the  result  was  that,  treating  Ireland  as  a 
whole,  the  value  of  the  whole  Irish  agricultural  produce 
in  1885  was  29,873,898*. 

2972.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  Stocks  and  all? — No;  crops 
only. 

2973.  (Sir  David  Barbour.)  Is  that  the  gross  value 
or  the  net  value  ? — That  is  the  gross  value,  without 
the  various  deductions  made. 

2974.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  Will  you  say  what  the  deduc- 
tions were  specifically — under  what  heads  ? — Seed  is 
put  down  as  2,000,000*.;  oil-cake,  maize,  &c.,  for 
feeding  purposes,  1,108,000*.  ; artificial  manures 
400,000*. ; agricultural  implements,  250,000*.  ; ve- 
hicles and  harness,  500,000*. ; hay  for  use  of  horses 
and  cattle,  6,000,000*. ; turnips,  1,700,000*. ; man- 
golds, 375,000*.,  oats  for  horses,  &c.,  3,000,000*. — 
that  makes  15,333,000*. ; labour,  8,200,000*.  ; rent, 

11.000. 000*. — that  was  putting  it  down  on  the  valua- 
tion of  the  rural  districts  of  Ireland.  That  totalled 
to  34,533,000*. 

2975.  Deducted  from  a gross  of  what? — The 

29.000. 000*.  is  crops,  and  it  assumes  the  crops  were 
sold  off  in  the  year. 

2976.  Gross  crops? — Yes.  Then  the  estimated 
value  of  the  live  stock  sold  of  all  kinds  for  that  year 
was  16,797,000*. 

2977.  (The  O’  Conor  Don.)  That  includes  sheep, 
pigs,  and  everything  else  ? — Yes. 

2978.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  That  makes  a total  produce  of 
what  ? — Perhaps  it  will  be  best  for  me  to  read  it  as  it 
stands.  “ The  estimated  gross  value  of  the  crops 
grown  in  Ireland  in  the  year  1885  is  29,873,898*. ; 
the  value  of  milk  and  its  products  is  taken  as 
14,174,810*. ; that  of  the  wool  clip  as  320,745*. ; and 
of  the  eggs  as  656,250*.  The  sum  obtained  for  the 
live  stock  sold  is  estimated  as  16,797,759*.  The  total 
value  of  the  crops  and  of  the  live  stock  disposed  of 
during  the  year  would,  upon  this  calculation,  amount 
to  61,823,462*.  The  cost  of  production  may  be  classed 
under  three  heads — (a)  seed,  artificial  manure,  food 
for  live  stock,  and  wear  and  tear  of  vehicles  and  imple- 
ments ; (b)  labour ; (c)  rent  and  taxes.  The  estimated 
expenses  under  those  heads  are — (a)  15,333,000*.; 

(b)  8,200,000*.;  (c)  11,000,000*.;  total,  34,533,000*. 

Deducting  this  sum  from  the  value  of  the  crops  and 
live  stock  as  given  above,  the  net  income  of  the  agri- 
culturists of  Ireland  for  the  year  would  appear  to  have 
been  27,290,462*.” 

2979.  (Chairman.)  As  against  how  much  going 
to  the  landlord? — I have  put  down  the  rent  as 

11.000. 000*. ; and  putting  down  the  rent  at  1 1,000,000*. 
would  mean,  if  a man  owned  his  own  land,  he  would  ’ 
have  to  allow  so  much  for  his  rent. 

2980.  Can  you  make  any  calculation  nearer  than 
that? — I do  not  know  that  I can.  Of  course  this  was 
before  the  Land  Acts ; but  this  is  really  an  illustration 
of  how  a thing  of  that  sort  might  be  done,  but,  like 
the  other  paper,  it  is  speculative. 
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Dr.  T.  TV.  2981.  ( Sir  David  Barbour.)  You  say  the  income 
Grimshaw.  q{.  ^ agriculturist  is  so  much,  and  that  does  not 
7 Dee- 1804.  include  rental,  I understand,  because  the  rent  has 
Distribu-  been  taken  off  ? — It  does  not. 

Aericul-  2982.  It  does  not  include  labourers  ? — iNo.  It  has 

toSl  treated  Ireland  as  a farm  under  one  farmer, 

profits.  2983.  That  is  the  profit  of  the  farmers Yes. 

2984.  Their  income  ?— Yes;  that  is  treating  Ireland 


Food  of  the 


as  one  farm  under  one  farmer. 

2985.  That  is  27,000, 0007  for  the  farmers,  and  you 
allow  11,000,0007,  1 think,  for  the  landlords! — There 
is  11,000,0007  put.  down  as  rent. 

2986.  That  is  allowing  it  to  the  landlords  ?— Not 
necessarily.  For  instance,  say  you  were  to  call  the 
rent  11,000,0007  Now  there  are  a certain  number 
of  people  who  have  bought  their  farms;  their  rent 
would  be  put  down,  it  would  be  so  much  interest  on 
the  money  sunk  in  the  purchase. 

2987.  The  total  of  that  is  the  38,000,0007,  the 
farmers’  profits  and  the  landlords’  profits,  or  rent  is  it 
not! — Of  course,  if  there  is  11,000,0007  paid  in  as 
rent,  you  have  to  add  is  to  the  27,000,0007 

2988.  And  the  labour  is  how  much  ? — 8,200,0007 

2989.  Then  that  makes  46,000,0007  altogether, 

roughly  1 — Yes.  ) 

2990.  And  that  agrees  pretty  well  with  Mr.  Giffen  s 
estimate.  He  says  from  40,000,0007  to  45,000,0007? — 
Quite  so. 

2991.  (Mr.  Sexton).  Of  course  the  people  who  have 
bought  their  farms  under  the  Purchase  Acts  since 
1870  are  paying  their  amounts  to  the  State,  and  that 
would  stand  in  the  form  of  rent?— Yes,  and  it  would 
come  to  the  same  thing  ; but  it  is  another  of  these 
experimental  things. 

2992.  {Chairman).  We  receive  that  as  a very  con- 
jectural estimate  ?— Yes,  it  is,  very.  The  substance  of 
this  paper  was  published  in  some  of  the  newspapers 
at  the  time. 

2993.  I should  like  to  ask  some  questions  about  the 
potato  crop.  Is  the  potato  much  less  staple  in  Ireland 
than  it  used  to  be  ? — 1 think  so  ; I think  they  are 
eating  other  things. 

2994.  Have  you  any  reason  to  think  that  the  small 
farmer  in  Ireland  consumes  more  or  less  of  his  own 
produce  than  formerly  ?— The  small  farmer? 

2995.  The  producer  generally  ?— The  producer, 
generally,  I should  say,  consumes  less,  because  there 
are  very  few  people,  I should  think,  comparatively 
speaking,  who  eat  their  own  meat,  for  instance.  The 
consumption  of  things  in  that  way  has  probably  dimi- 
nished, but  I am  not  sure. 

2996.  Should  you  say  there  was  a smaller  amount 
eaten  by  the  farmer  nowadays  than  there  was  forty 
years  ago?— I think  it  is  very  likely  there  is.  For 
instance,  it  was  the  practice  of  a farmer  in  former 
days  to  send  his  grain  to  a mill  and  have  it  ground, 
and  then  eat  it.  Now  he  buys  it  at  a shop.  Milling 
as  a trade  has  gone  down. 

2997.  I suppose  there  is  a decided  increase  in  the 
quantity  of  meat  eaten  from  ia  farm  ? — I do  not  think 
in  those  days  they  ate  much  meat  at  all. 

2998.  {Mr.  Sexton.)  They  never  did  in  Ireland,  I 
think  ? — Practically  they  did  not. 

2999.  (i Chairman .)  They  do  now,  do  they  not?— 
There  is  more  meat  consumed  in  Ireland  than  there 
used  to  be,  no  doubt. 

3000.  {Mr.  Sexton.)  Does  the  farmer  in  Ireland, 
except  those  of  a very  limited  class,  consume  meat  or 
butter  to  any  extent — small  farmers  ? — I think  they 
consume  very  little ; I cannot  say . 

3001.  They  even  sell  the  milk,  do  they  not?— No, 
I do  not  think  they  do.  I found  on  going  through 
the  country  myself  that  a great  quantity  of  milk  was 

• consumed.  In  Donegal  the  other  day  I was  enquiring 
about  it.  There  their  habits  have  considerably  altered, 
and  I found  many  of  the  people  I spoke  to  there,  who 
were  well-to-do  small  people,  who  were  weavers  as 
well  as  farmers,  stating  that  they  lived  altogether 
almost  on  milk,  bread,  and  potatoes ; that  they  con- 
sumed a great  deal  of  bread  and  porridge. 


3002.  {Chairman.)  You  know  the  opposite  is  the  n>.  j 

tendency  in  Great  Britain,  namely,  to  send  away  a 

great  deal  more  of  the  milk  and  to  use  much  less  at  7 
home,  do  you  not?— 1 know.  ^ood  of lhi 

3003.  And  that  tendency  is  not  found  in  Ireland?  pe’ 

— I do  not  think  so. 

3004.  {Mr.  Sexton.)  Do  you  not  think  what  you 
say  about  Donegal  would  be  explained  by  the  circum- 
stance that  the  houses  there  are  so  bad  that  people 
cannot  make  butter  for  want  of  accommodation? — 

It  is  not  a dairy  country,  except  in  East  Donegal. 

3005.  But  where  the  small  farmer  has  facility  for 
making  butter,  does  he  consume  the  milk  ? — I do  not 
think  he  does  in  the  South,  and  where  there  is  a fine 
dairy  country  I should  say  he  does  not ; he  makes  the 
butter  and  sells  it. 

3006.  {Lord  Welby.)  You  were  saying  that  the  Potato 
farmers  were  not  so  dependent  as  they  used  to  be  on  crops' 
potatoes.  In  some  of  your  statistics  in  Part  2 you 

give  the  extent  under  crops  in  statute  acres  in  each 
year.  Looking  down  the  column  of  figures,  I see  that 
in  1849  there  are  719,000  acres  under  potatoes,  and 
in  1850,  875,000  acres.  Then  coming  down  to  later 
years,  in  1888  I see  804,000  ; in  1889,  787,000  ; and 
in  1890,  781,000 ; so  that  there  is  no  very  great  dif- 
ference  in  the  acreage  under  potatoes  in  the  extremes 
of  the  two  periods?— Yes,  but  there  is  a great  drop 
from  the  time  prior  to  the  famine. 

3007.  The  figures  are  not  given  for  that  period. 

There  is  a curious  figure  here  in  1847  of  284,000 
acres  with  the  enormous  pr-oduce  of  seven  tons  per 
acre  ? — I do  not  believe  in  that  produce. 

3008.  I drop  that  out,  and  I want  to  ask  you  in 
regard  to  those  figures  which  more  or  less  run  toge- 
ther. If  the  farmer  cultivates  very  nearly  as  many 
acres  as  formerly  and  consumes  less,  I suppose  he  sells 
more  in  the  market  towns? — Probably  he  does,  but  I 
am  not  quite  sure. 

3009.  The  number  of  acres  under  potatoes  runs 
very  much  the  same  in  the  years  from  1849  to  1853 
as  they  have  done  of  late  ? — But  then  potatoes  at  that 
time  were  a complete  failure. 

3010.  Down  to  1853  or  1854?— They  had  not  re- 
covered from  the  famine  at  that  time.  If  you  look  at 
the  potato  acreage  in  the  intermediate  periods  you  will 
see  it  rose  very  much. 

3011.  Butthepointlwanttoputtoyouisthis:  From 
your  Summary  of  Statistics,  Part  2 of  the  table  in  Book 
I.,  it  appears  that  the  farmer  now  keeps  very  nearly — 

I do  not  say  exactly— the  same  number  of  acres  under 
potatoes  as  he  did,  but  he  does  not  use  so  many 
potatoes  for  his  own  consumption  and  that  of  his 
family.  How  do  you  account,  then,  for  the  fact  of  his 
having  so  much  under  potatoes  ? I suppose  the  only 
way  you  have  of  accounting  for  it  is  that  he  has  a 
larger  sale  in  towns  ? — I suppose  so. 

3012.  {Mr.  Sexton.)  But  taking  together  the  fall  in 
yield  and  the  acreage,  you  see  284,000  acres  in  1847, 
which  yielded  seven  tons  an  acre  ? — I do  not  believe 
that  it  yielded  seven  tons  an  acre. 

3013.  Now  we  have  781,000  acres  at  two  tons  an 
acre  ? — Quite  so. 

3014.  {Lord  Welby.)  But  the  average  per  acre  is 
about  three  and  a-half  tons  ? — I believe  that  six  or 
seven  tons  to  be  apocryphal  altogether. 

3015.  {The  O' Conor  Don.)  As  an  average?— Yes. 

3016.  Of  course  a particular  portion  may  have 
yielded  that? — Yes,  but  that  was  not  the  yield  of 
potatoes  in  Ireland  at  any  time,  I should  think. 

3017.  {Chairman.)  What  classes  in  Ireland  do  you  Incidetw 
consider  that  the  loss  caused  by  depreciation  of  prices 
chiefly  falls  upon? — On  the  agricultural  class:  of 
course  the  consumer  is  better  off. 

3018.  {Mr.  Sexton.)  On  the  farmer? — Onthefarmer. 

3019.  {Chairman.)  On  the  occupier  expressly?— 

"With  a very  small  man  who  consumes  altogether  his 
own  produce,  or  nearly  altogether  his  own  produce, 
market  prices  are  of  no  consequence. 

3020.  It  depends  on  whether  the  rent  is  produced, 
does  it  not?  It  may  fall  mainly  on  the  owner?— I 
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Dr.  T.  IT.  am  afraid  I do  not  understand  your  point.  I under- 
Grimshaw.  sfcoocj  you  to  ast  up011  -whom  the  loss  fell ; it  falls  of 
7 Deo.  1894.  COurse  on  the  farmer,  on  the  agricultural  community 

Incidence  at  large. 

of  “liases  3021.  But  would  you  include  in  the  agricultural 

tnra  oss  . commun^yj  ^he  landlord,  where  there  is  a landlord  ? 

Yes,  and  of  course  the  landlord  has  lost  his  rent  if 

it  is  reduced. 

3022.  Looking  at  the  table  which  you  have  given 
us  of  the  fall  of  produce  mainly  in  prices,  how  much 
of  that  do  you  think  has  fallen  upon  the  occupier,  and 
how  much  on  the  landlord  1 — I could  not  tell  you. 

3023.  You  cannot  make  an  estimate  at  all  ? — Of 
course  the  rents  have  been  reduced. 

3024.  (Mr.  Sexton .)  Your  table  1 in  the  printed 
statement  laid  before  us  shows  that  between  1851  and 
1893  the  fail  in  the  value  of  crops  was  24,000,0002. 
a year,  and  that  that  was  only  neutralised  to  the  ex- 
tent of  15,000,0002.  by  the  increase  of  stock,  leaving 
a net  annual  loss  of  9,000,0002.  Now  we  know  as  a 
matter  of  record  that  the  rents  have  only  been  reduced 
by  1,250,0002. ? — Yes,  if  you  include  all  the  stock,  not 
the  portion  disposed  during  the  year. 

Export  of  3025.  (Chairman.)  That  is  the  figure  I wanted, 
live  stock.  £jan  y0U  gjve  us  any  figures  as  to  the  amount  and 
value  of  the  classes  of  live  stock  exported  from  Ire- 
land to  Great  Britain  ? — Yes,  I have  taken  three 
important  items — Cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs.  In  1893 
the  number  of  cattle  exported  was  643,362 ; the  pigs, 
456,571,  and  the  sheep,  705,299.  The  values  put  upon 
those  by  an  experienced  salesmaster  in  Dublin  were  : 
—Cattle,  6,111,9392.  ; pigs,  1,369,7132.  ; sheep, 
1,234,2732.  Total,  8,715,9252. 

3026.  For  what  year  was  this  ? — Last  year,  1893. 
The  values  are  92.  10s. ; 32.,  and  35s.  I may  mention 
that  the  gentleman  who  made  this  estimate  says  there 
is  a certain  number— not  a very  large  number- — of 
those  pigs  which  he  thinks  might  have  reduced  the 
average  somewhat  below  the  32.  He  told  me  of  a 
circumstance  I never  knew  before,  that  there  are  a 
certain  number  of  the  smaller  make  of  pigs  that  go  to 
London,  and  not  to  any  other  part  of  England,  which 
weigh  less  than  the  average  pig,  and  he  thinks  he 
might  have  put  that  figure  a little  too  high. 

3027.  The  total  is  how  many  millions  ? — The  total, 
according  to  that,  is  8,715,925 2. 

3028.  Do  you  think  that  is  a fair  estimate  ? — I think 
it  is  a fair  estimate,  subject  to  that  slight  qualification. 

3029.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  What  proportion  does  that 
bear  to  the  total  of  these  animals  sold  or  consumed 
within  the  year  1 What  is  the  total  of  cattle,  pigs, 
and  sheep  sold  or  consumed  within  the  year  ? — I can- 
not give  you  that  for  last  year. 

3030.  Can  you  give  it  for  any  year  ? — No,  I could 
not,  except  as  to  the  year  referred  to  ; it  is  not  put  in 
that  way  at  all,  so  that  the  things  are  not  comparable 
with  one  another. 

3031.  Can  you  give  us  any  figures  which  would 
show  us  what  proportion  the  export  from  Ireland  bore 
in  any  year  to  the  total  consumed  and  sold  ? — No,  I 
could  not  do  that ; I should  have  to  get  it  taken  out 
specially. 

3032.  Because  the  amount  of  export  seems  to  me 
to  go  far  to  negative  any  presumption  that  the  meat 
is  consumed  by  the  producer  to  any  extent! — I do  not 
think  it  is  consumed  to  any  very  great  extent.  I wish 
to  explain  that  the  reason  I took  those  three  items 
was  that  they  might  be  compared  with  the  item  which 
I know  of  occurring  90  years  ago — that  is  the  number 
of  cattle  exported  for  the  year  ending  the  5th' 
January,  1804,  was  28,522,  and  the  value  276,6632. ; 
the  pigs  12,976  and  the  value  35,6842. ; the  sheep 
7,482,  and  the  value  13,09  32.  The  total  value  of  that 
was  only  325,440 2.  In  tables  of  export,  which  are 
-very  interesting  tables,  in  Newenham’s  Ireland,  which 
anight  be  very  interesting  to  the  Commission,  the 
exports  of  Ireland  are  divided  into  what  he  terms  the 
products  of  land  and  the  products  of  labour.  He  does 
not  admit  the  word  “ labour  ” as  applied  to  land  at  all. 
These  are  collected  from  returns  of  that  date. 


3033.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  I suppose  by  “labour”  he  Qrimshmi’' 
meant  manufacture  ? — Yes.  He  gave  the  total  value  ' — 
of  the  products  of  land  exported  from  Ireland,  at  7 Doc- 1891, 
4,252,284 2.  7s.  8<2.  ; and  the  products  of  labour  at  Export  of 
3,949,0S82.  4s.  4c2. ; the  total  value  being  8,201,0002.  1V0S  0 
The  total  value  of  all  the  exports  of  Ireland  for  that 

time  was  8,241,4872. 

3034.  (Chairman.)  What  conclusion  do  you  draw 
from  that? — That  it  is  something  less  than  the  value 
of  all  the  cattle  last  year.  The  cattle  exports  last  year 
are  more  value  than  the  whole  exports  of  Ireland  ninety 
years  ago. 

3035.  The  whole  of  the  export  trade  of  Ireland — 
not  to  Great  Britain  only  ? — Practically  all  these 
cattle  go  to  Great  Britain. 

3036.  (Lord  Welby.)  It  was  less  than  the  value  of 
cattle  exported  last  year  ? — Yes,  less  than  the  value  of 
cattle  exported  last  year  by  474,0002. 

3037.  (Chairman.)  You  connect  the  decline  of  popu-  DeoliM  of^ 
lation  to  a certain  extent  with  the  change  from  tillage 

to  pasture,  but  from  which  cause  you  have  not  told  us. 

Has  it  produced  a decline  in  the  population  or  is  it 
the  result  of  a decline  in  the  population  ? — Of  course 
they  are  dependent  upon  one  another.  If  tillage 
falls  in  value,  agriculture  declines  and  the  people 
must  go. 

3038.  But  it  argues  both  ways? — Unless  they  con- 
sume their  own  produce  as  they  did  in  the  potato 
eating  days. 

3039.  You  have  also  in  your  heads  of  evidence  East  and 
spoken  of  the  social  economic  conditions  of  the  east  Ireland 
and  west  of  Ireland.  You  divide  the  east  and  west  compared, 
by  that  famous  line,  I think,  which  you  have  described 

more  than  once? — That  is  an  important  point  I think, 
but  whether  it  comes  into  the  question  of  taxation  I 
do  not  know.  The  way  in  which  this  division  of  the 
country  came  into  my  mind  in  the  first  instance  was 
during  the  great  potato  failure  of  1879,  and  I was  at 
tuat  time  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  Duchess  of 
Marlborough’s  Fund.  It  became  necessary  then  to  see 
what  part  we  should  primarily  devote  our  attention 
to.  Under  the  Distress  Act  there  were  certain  unions 
scheduled,  but  that  did  not  take  place  until  a little 
after  v e had  begun  operations,  and  from  what  I knew 
of  the  country  I came  to  the  conclusion  that  we  might 
draw  a line  from  Londonderry,  or  just  to  the  west  of 
Londonderry,  down  to  Skibbereen,  and  so  we  might  be 
prepared  at  all  events  to  deal  in  the  first  instance 
with  all  west  of  that  line  as  a distinct  province  which 
was  clearly  likely  to  be  affected  by  the  distress. 

3040.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  How  many  counties  were 
there  to  the  west  of  that  line? — There  are  practi- 
cally eight ; there  are  all  the  counties  of  Connaught, 

Donegal 

3041.  (The  O' Conor  Don.)  Do  you  mean  the  whole 
of  the  counties  or  only  portions  ? — If  you  take  the 
counties  that  are  practically  on  the  west  side  of  it, 
that  would  mean  the  five  Connaught  counties — Done- 
gal, Clare,  and  Kerry. 

3042.  Following  the  area  of  those  counties  pretty 
closely  ? — Yes  ; it  is  a rough  thing,  but  it  is  done  in 
that  way.  This  matter  attracted  my  attention  to  such 
an  extent  that  I thought  I would  go  systematically 
into  an  investigation  of  the  country  from  that  point  of 
view,  and  I divided  Ireland  into  two  provinces,  an 
eastern  and  a western  province,  and  compared  them 
in  a pamphlet  which  I wrote.  It  was  a Statistical 
Society’s  paper  ; they  arc  contained  in  the  first  edition 
of  that  table  which  is  in  Part  2 of  the  Facts  and 
Figures.  The  paper  on  which  that  is  founded  was 
made  a comparison  between  1841  and  1881  originally, 
now  it  is  a comparison  between  1841  and  1891. 

When  the  question  of  the  Purchase  of  Land  and  Con- 
gested Districts  Bill  came  before  Parliament,  I was 
asked  by  the  Government  to  assist  them  in  making 
out  what  would  be  likely  to  be  a congested  district 
and  it  was  determined  that  this  should  be  done  by 
taking  the  Government  valuation,  dividing  it  by  the 
population,  seeing  what  was  the  average  valuation, 
and  then  ascertaining  the  number  and  condition  of  the 
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Dr.  T.  w.  people  above  and  below  that  average.  It  was  assumed 
Grimshaw.  tkat  those  who  were  above  it  did  not  require  any 
v Dee.  1891.  congested  district  legislation,  and  that  those  below  it 
East  and  might,  and  accordingly  the  congested  district  clauses 

Ireland  °f  the  Bill  were  drawn  up.  In  designing  that  I 
compared,  undertook  to  plan  a map  for  the  Government,  and  this 
was  the  map  (producing  same ) upon  which  all  the  reds 
are  at  and  above  average,  and  all  the  blues  are  below 
average.  Anyone  looking  at  the  map  will  see  that 
the  dark  blue  is  all  along  the  west  coast  of  Ireland ; 
and  when  you  come  to  draw  the  line  which  I originally 
drew  for  another  purpose,  you  will  find  all  the  dark 
blue  is  on  the  western  side  of  it,  confirming  wholly 
the  view  taken  by  me  years  before  as  to  the  state  of 
things. 

3043.  (Mr.  Sexton .)  The  darker  hue  on  the  west 
coast  indicates  a heavier  congestion  ? — Yes. 

3044.  And  what  follows  the  coast  line  all  round? — 
It  follows  the  coast  line  all  round,  and  goes  away 
inland  too. 

3045.  (Chairman.)  The  bright  red  is  the  most 
prosperous  part  ? — The  bright  red  is  the  most  pros- 
perous part. 

3046.  And  the  dark  blue  is  the  worst? — And  the 
dark  blue  is  the  worst.  I have  here  a map  of  the 
same  kind  made  up  to  1891.  This  map  which  is  in 
the  Census  Report  of  1891  is  made  on  the  Census  of 
1891.  This  was  the  only  guide  the  Government  had 
at  that  time,  but  when  we  got  the  Census  revised,  the 
rate  in  the  Bill  was  struck  from  the  new  figures. 

3047.  (The  O'Conor  Don.)  Do  either  of  these  maps 
show  the  boundaries  of  the  congested  district  ? — No, 
they  do  not.  The  congested  districts  consist  of  certain 
places  where  a certain  percentage  of  electoral  divisions 
are  present  which  have  a valuation  below  11.  10s.  0 d. 
per  head  of  the  population.  However,  that  I think 
you  will  get  from  another  gentleman  who  I believe 
is  to  come  before  you. 

3048.  (Lord  Welhy.)  I see  the  blue  comes  very 
much  round  to  the  east  coast  in  the  north  ? — It  does  ; 
there  are  some  very  poor  parts  of  the  country  there. 
This  is  the  main  table  I had  prepared  upon  that  point, 
but  besides  that  I have  a series  of  tables  here  where 
every  county  is  given  separately,  and  if  there  is  any 
test  or  comparison  between  the  two  parts  which  you 
wish  to  apply,  it  can  be  done  from  those  tables. 

3049.  (Chairman.)  Is  there  any  way  in  which  you 
would  practically  apply  that  division  of  Ireland  into 
those  two  parts  for  legislation  ? — I was  going  to  point 
out  the  leading  facts  with  regard  to  east  and  west. 
“ The  population  east  and  west  were  respectively  in 
“ 1841,  5,879,000  and  2,295,000.  In  1891  they  were 
“3,491,000  and  1,2 14,000 ; the  general  decrease  of 
“ population  in  Ireland  having  been  42‘5  per  cent,  for 
“ the  period,  it  was  40‘6  per  cent,  for  the  eastern  and 
“ 47T  per  cent,  for  the  western  group.  In  the  case  of 
“rural  populations  the  decrease  in  the  east  was  52T 
“per  cent.,  in  the  west  47-9  per  cent.  In  the  town 
“ population  (of  towns  of  2,000  inhabitants  and  up- 
“ wards)  there  was  an  increase  of  15‘2  per  cent,  in  the 
“ east,  and  a diminution  of  33-9  per  cent,  in  the  west.” 

3050.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  It  was  all  diminution  and  no 
increase  in  the  west  ? — Yes,  the  towns  increased  in 
the  east  and  the  towns  diminished  in  the  west. 

3051.  (The  O' Conor  Don-)  And  are  there  any  towns 
in  the  west  of  any  importance? — Not  many,  but 
those  I speak  of  are  towns  with  a population  of 
2,000  and  upwards.  In  1841  the  town  population 
of  the  east  was  17T  per  cent,  of  the  total  population  : 
in  1891  it  was  33  per  cent.,  or  nearly  double  the 
proportion.  In  the  west  the  town  population  in  1841 
was  5-7  of  the  whole  ; in  1891  it  was  only  7-1. 

TaxaWe  3052.  (Chairman.)  Do  you  draw  any  conclusion  as 
caraci  y.  tQ  p0]j0y  from  that  division  of  the  country  into  east 
and  west  ? — Looking  at  it  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  Commission  it  is  quite  clear  that  people  who  live 
under  these  circumstances  are  not  as  well  able  to  bear 
taxation  as  those  who  live  in  the  eastern  part. 

3053.  You  think  that  the  west  cannot  bear  tax- 
ation ? — I should  thmk  not  as  well  as  the  east. 


3054.  Will  you  carry  your  conclusion  a little  pr:  T.  iv. 
further.  What  do  you  wish  to  impress  upon  us  by  r msAaio. 
that? — I do  not  wish  in  any  way  to  tell  the  Com-  7 Dec-issi. 
mission  what  they  ought  to  do,  but  I think  as  those  Taxable 
are  altogether  agricultural  populations,  if  the  taxation  oapaoity- 
is  to  be  regulated  so  as  to  fall  lightly  on  the  people 

who  are  worst  off,  it  ought  to  fall  much  more  lightly 
on  the  agricultural  community  than  on  the  urban 
community  or  manufacturing  community. 

3055.  You  have  no  actual  specific  practical  pro- 
posal to  make  to  us,  have  you  ? — No,  I have  not. 

3056.  (Sir  David  Barbour.)  Do  you  know  how 
you  would  carry  that  out  ? — I do  not  know,  I am  not 
a Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

3057.  But  you  think  it  desirable  that  it  should  be 
done  ? — I think  it  would  be  very  desirable. 

3058.  And  you  have  no  doubt  it  could  be  done, 
but  you  are  not  prepared  to  say  how  ? — No. 

3059.  (Mr.  Wolf.)  Does  not  that  apply  equally  to 
a great  many  parts  of  the  counties  lying  east  of  the 
line  as  to  those  which  you  said  were  poor  ? — It  does, 
but  I merely  take  that  as  an  example  of  the  contrast. 

Of  course  there  are  lots  of  places  in  the  east  which 
are  badly  off,  and  also  in  England.  If  you  take  the 
east  of  England  at  present  I daresay  it  is  worse  than 
it  is  here. 

3060.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  You  come  here  to  give  facts, 
and  not  to  suggest  remedies  ? — I do  not  like  to  venture 
any  opinion. 

3061.  (Lord  Welby.)  Do  you  mean  to  carry  your 
view  to  this  point,  that  the  people  to  the  west  of 
the  line  are  to  be  taxed  lighter  than  those  to  the  east, 
you  do  not  mean  that  a man  with  2,000 1.  a year  living 
to  the  west  of  the  line  is  to  be  taxed  lighter  than  a 
man  with  2,0002.  a year  on  the  east  ? — I do  not  know ; 
if  he  derived  it  from  work  I think  he  ought  to  be. 

3062.  But  a man  only  pays  tax  on  what  he  gets  ? — 

You  mean  income  tax  ? 

3063.  Yes ; and  I am  supposing  a man  gets  2,0002. 
a year.  When  you  talk  of  the  difference  of  taxation 
a great  difficulty  arises  in  assessing  it.  Taking  the 
case  of  a man  with  2,0002.  a year  west  of  the  line  and 
a man  with  2,0002.  a year  on  the  east,  you  do  not 
mean  to  make  any  distinction  between  one  and  the 
other,  do  you? — Not  to  that  extent.  For  instance, 

I do  not  suggest  you  should  alter  the  income  tax,  but 
there  are  many  taxes  which  hit  land  and  agriculturists 
which  are  not  directly  levied  on  them.  Take  for 
example  the  taxes  on  spirits  and  beer.  They  are  in- 
directly a tax  on  agriculture.  They  tax  commodities 
the  raw  materials  for  which  are  drawn  from  the  land, 
and  when  you  tax  beer  you  tax  malt,  when  you  tax 
malt  you  tax  grain,  and  when  you  tax  grain  you 
practically  tax  the  agriculturist. 

3064.  (Chairman.)  But  you  do  not  suggest  there 
should  be  a difference  of  taxation  on  articles  of  that 
kind  in  the  east  and  west,  do  you  ? — No,  I do  not. 

I do  not  suggest,  for  instance,  that'a  man  should  pay  a 
lower  duty  on  his  whiskey  in  Dublin  that  he  does  in 
Galway. 

3065.  (Sir  David  Barbour.)  If  you  reduce  the 
taxation  on  spirits  and  beer  with  the  object  of  reliev- 
ing agriculture,  might  I ask  on  whom  you  would 
throw  the  taxation  required  to  make  up  the  con- 
sequent loss  of  revenue  ? — I do  not  know,  I was  only 
giving  an  example. 

3066.  (Lord  Welby.)  I think  you  will  admit  it  is  a 0ccup3. 
difficult  question  to  suggest  differentiated  taxation?—  tions  of  tbs 
Most  difficult.  I would  be  very  sorry  to  have  to  be  people' 
on  the  Commission  to  decide  the  question.  May  I say 

that  I have  just  found  the  figure  that  Mr.  Sexton 
asked  about  as  to  those  who  were  dependent  on  agri- 
culture. It  is  2,320,000. 

3067.  (The  O'Conor  Don.)  2,320,000  of  the  popu- 
lation ? — Yes. 

3068.  Is  that  men,  women,  and  children  ? — That  is 
men,  women,  and  children. 

3069.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  Does  that  include  farmers, 
labourers,  herds,  and  all  those  ? — Here  is  the  way  in 
which  it  is  made  up : “ The  total  number  of  persons 
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Dr.  T.  W.  “ with  stated  occupations,  exclusive  of  the  domestic 
arimhaw.  u cjasS|  js  i;890,585  ; the  number  of  persons  returned 
7 Dec.  1894.  “ as  engaged  in  agriculture  amounts  to  915,793,  to 
Oecnpa-  “ which  is  added  the  estimated  number  (70,000)  of 
’’eopie f thS  l:  those  agricultural  labourers  who  were  returned  in- 
11  “ definitely  as  ‘labourers.’  We  then  find  by  calculation 

“ the  proportional  number  of  the  indefinite  and  non- 
productive class  (2,559,021,  including  ‘wives  and 
“ children  ’)  in  the  agricultural  community ; the  result, 
“1,334,337,  is  added  to  the  estimated  number 
“(985,798)  of  persons  engaged  in  agriculture,  which 
“ gives  a total  of  2,320,135  as  depending  on  agriculture 
“ in  Ireland  in  1891.” 

3070.  That  is  less  than  half  of  the  population? — 
Those  are  directly  dependent. 

307 1 . Do  you  say  that  more  than  half  the  population 
of  Ireland  are  not  living  by  agriculture  ? — Not  directly, 
because  I consider  that  about  three-fourths  of  the 
population  are  dependent  on  agriculture,  but  you  may 
add  the  inhabitants  of  the  small  towns  to  these  as 
indirectly  dependent. 

3072.  You  told  us  that  the  number  of  people 
living  in  towns  of  2,000  and  upwards  was  a million 
and  a quarter,  and  on  the  other  hand,  a figure,  which 
I may  call  3,500,000,  are  rural.  If  3,500,000  are  rural, 
how  comes  it  that  there  are  only  two  million  and  a 
quarter  agricultural  ? — Directly  dependent. 

3073.  (The  O'Conor  Don.)  What  do  you  mean  by 
“ directly  dependent  ” ? — The  farmers  and  their 
families,  and  all  specifically  returned  in  the  Census  as 
such. 

3074.  What  happens  to  the  balance  ? — They  are  en- 
gaged in  various  other  occupations,  such  as  keepers  of 
shops,  or,  as  one  of  the  members  suggested,  tailors,  black- 
smiths, and  those  sort  of  people. 

3075.  {Mr.  Sexton.)  In  the  towns  of  2,000  and  up- 
wards you  have  only  a million  and  a quarter  altogether-, 
and  that  leaves  3,500,000  in  rural  life;  of  that 
3,500,000  would  you  deduct  a million  and  a quarter  ? 
—I  would  take  something  over  a million  as  engaged 
in  other  occupations.  You  must  recollect,  for  instance, 
that  a cart-maker  in  a country  village  is  dependent  on 
agriculture,  the  village  smith  and  the  village  shop- 
keeper are  dependent  on  agriculture. 

3076.  {Chairman.)  You  do  not  count  them  in? — 
No  ; I said  “directly.” 

3077.  {Lord  Welby.)  He  is  not  actually  engaged  in 
agricultural  pursuits,  though  he  may  live  by  what 
is  really  agricultural  labour? — Yes. 

3078.  {Mr.  Sexton.)  The  distinction  which  is  made 
is  between  industries  other  than  agriculture, 
and  by  agricultural  industry.  You  can  hardly  say 
that  a man  making  linen  in  Belfast,  or  spirits  in 
Dublin,  was  making  a living  by  agriculture  ; whilst, 
on  the  Other  hand,  a small  craftsman  in  a village, 
dependent  entirely  on  the  farmers  for  his  work,  might 
be  said  moi-e  directly  to  depend  on  agriculture  ? — He 
is  one  of  the  persons  whom  I say  is  indirectly 
dependent.  Of  course  everything,  in  a way,  is  got  out 
of  the  ground. 

3079.  {Chairman.)  He  would  be  in  your  million 
and  a quarter  persons  indirectly  dependent,  would  he  ? 
— Yes,  he  would. 

3080.  {The  O’Conor  Don.)  Are  those  figures  taken 
from  the  Census? — Yes,  from  the  Census  of  1891. 

3081.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  Will  you  give  us  the  direct, 
the  indirect,  and  the  total  ? — Directly,  the  number  is 
2,320,000. 

3082.  (Mr.  Wolff.)  You  have  put  down  the  rural 
population  in-  the  first  table,  in  No.  2 of  your  book,  at 
3,461,000? — Then  the  difference  between  that  and 
those  directly  dependent  ought  to  represent 
those  who  are  indirectly  dependent. 

fc°Unen  ^083.  (Chairman).  I now  pass  to  certain  articles 
trade.  of  manufacture.  Will  you  give  us  some  figures  as  to 
the  progress  of  the  linen  trade  ? — The  progress  of  the 
linen  trade  is  measured  generally  by  looms  and  spindles, 
and  I have  here  the  number  of  spindles  and  looms 
which  were  known  to  be  going  at  certain  periods. 


These  figures  have  been  supplied  to  me  by  the  Flax  Dr.  T.  W. 
.Association  of  Belfast.  In  1841  the  number  of  spindles  Gri'^aw- 
was  250,000;  in  1850  it  was  326,000;  in  1851,  iDeoasgj. 
390,000;  in  1859  it  was  652,000;  in  1861  it  was  Manutao- 
593,000;  in  1871  it  was  866,000;  in  1881  it  was  'trade  ‘inen 
879,000 ; and  in  1890  it  was  827,000. 

3084.  (Mr.  Wolff.)  Have  you  nothing  beyond  that  ? 

— I think  I have.  The  number  of  spindles  in  1891 
was  827,000,  the  same  as  in  1890.  In  1892, 

838,000,  and  in  1893,  847,000. 

3085.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  That  is  less  than  it  was  in 
1881?— Yes. 

3086.  (Chairman.)  There  was  a great  development 

up  to  1871  or  thereabouts,  was  there  not,  and  since 
then  the  increase  has  been  very  slight  ? — Yes.  Then 
as  to  the  number  of  power  looms  we  have  only  broken 
records;  but  in  1850  there  were  58  ; in  1856  there 
were  1,871;  in  1859,  3,633;  in  1864,  8,187;  in 
1868,  12,969;  in  1871,  14,834;  in  1872,  18,169  ; 
in  1873,  19,155  : in  1874,  19,331  ; in  1875,  20,152  ; 

in  1877,  20,958;  in  1879,  21,153  ; in  1880,  21  177 ; 

in  1881,  21,779  ; in  1882,  22,279  ; in  1883,  23,677  ; 

in  1885,  24,300  ; in  1886,  24,520  ; in  1887,  24,756  ; 

in  1888,  24,979 ; in  1889,  26,360  ; in  1890,  26,590  ; 

in  1891,  26,790;  in  1892,  28,233  ; and  in  1893, 

28,733.  Those  are  what  are  used  generally  as  the 
measure  of  the  progress  of  the  linen  trade. 

3087.  Can  you  state  how  many  people  are  employed 
in  the  cultivation  of  flax  and  in  its  manufacture  ? — 

No,  I could  not.  There  can  be  figures  made  up  from 
the  Census  of  the  different  trades — that  is,  the  differ- 
ent designations  of  employment  in  the  flax  mills.  We 
could  divide  them  into  weavers  and  hicklers,  and  so 
on,  and  make  up  the  population  for  those  engaged  in 
the  flax  trade,  but  it  would  be  rather  a diflicult  thing 
to  do. 

3088.  You  have  no  statistics  at  hand  of  the  total 
number  of  people  who  depend  upon  the  linen  trade, 
have  you  ?— No,  I think  not.  Of  course  the  Board  of 
Trade  could  give  the  numbers  employed  under  the 
Factories  Acts. 

3089.  Is  there  any  other  principal  article  of  manu-  Beer  and 
facture  which  shows  a remarkable  progress.  How  spirits' 
about  beer  and  spirits — can  you  give  us  any  informa- 
tion about  the  progress  of  breweries?— Beer  and 
spirits  I have  set  out  in  these  tables  also,  and  I have  here 
avex-ages  I took  by  five-year  periods,  which  I thought 
would  be  more  instructive  to  the  Commission. 

3090.  What  we  want  chiefly  to  know  is  the  move- 
ment of  the  trade — how  many  people  are  employed, 
and  whether  they  ax-e  increasing  or  not? — I cannot 
tell  you  the  number  of  people  employed. 

3091.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  It  ought  to  be  very  easy  to 
find  out  both  as  to  the  linen  and  spirit  trade,  they 
are  so  confined.  It  is  a question  of  people  employed 
in  Belfast  and  a few  towns  about,  and  people  em- 
ployed in  Dublin,  is  it  not? — Yery  much  so.  Of 
course  the  classification  of  occupations  in  Census 
returns  is  very  misleading  to  use  for  purposes  of  that 
sort ; because  an  owner  or  manager  will  be  put  down 
as  a brewer,  and  under  the  brewing  trade  evei-ybody 
connected  with  it  almost  would  be  put  down  as 
brewers. 

3092.  You  have  not  got  available  statistics  for  us 
showing  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  great 
manufactures,  have  you  ? — No. 

3093.  ( The  O’Conor  Don.)  How  is  it  that  you  got 
that  information  with  regard  to  the  woollen  trade  ? — 

It  is  taken  from  the  Board  of  Trade  return.  With 
regard  to  the  flax  trade,  of  course  it  can  be  done ; 
because  you  can  get  it  from  the  factory  inspectors  of 
the  Board  of  Trade. 

3094.  ( Chairman .)  But,  as  a matter  of  fact,  you 
have  not  got  it  ? — I have  not  got  it ; but  it  may  be 
assumed,  if  the  output  of  any  industry  has  increased 
or  decreased,  that  the  employes  have  increased  or 
decreased  proportionately.  I have  some  figures  here 
with  regard  to  whiskey  and  beer  in  five-year  averages 
and  in  tea-year  averages,  and  in  another  table  I give 
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Dr.T.w.  it  from  year  to  year.  The  ten-year  average  from  1841 
Orlmshaw.  tQ  1850  wou](J  be  7,167,000  gallons. 

7 Dee.  1891.  3095.  (Mr.  Sexton .)  Spirits  distilled  1 — Yes.  From 

Beerand  1851  to  1860,  8,011,000  gallons;  1861  to  1870, 
spirits.  5,710,000  gallons  ; 1871  to  1880,  10,739,000  gallons ; 

1881  to  1890,  10,644,000  gallons.  [Table  XVIII. 
handed  in]. 

3096.  Has  your  attention  been  drawn  to  the,  evi- 
dence we  have  lately  had  on  this  question  of  spirits  as 
touching  the  consumption?  There  were  two  state- 
ments made  in  London — one  that  there  had  been 
serious  errors  in  the  computation  of  exports  from 
Ireland,  and  the  other  that  the  spirits  exported  by 
the  Customs  department  from  Ireland  had  not  been 
properly  recorded  before  1889.  If  that  is  so,  that 
would  greatly  affect  the  point,  would  it  not  ? — But 
these  are  figures  as  to  the  material  produced.  I have 
a table,  which  was  given  me  by  the  Inland  lie  venue, 
as  to  the  amount  consumed,  but  I am  told  it  is  all 
wrong.  With  regard  to  beer,  the  average  number  of 
barrels  of  beer  brewed  from  1841  to  1850  was 
741,000  ; - 1851  to  1860,  929,000  ; 1861  to  1868 
(eightyears),  1,378,000;  1871  tol880, 1,930,000;  1881 
to  1890,  2,216,000. 

3097.  In  what  part  of  Ireland  are  the  principal 
breweries  ? — In  Dublin. 

3098.  And  in  which  part  are  the  principal  distil- 
leries ? — In  Dublin.  There  are  distilleries,  of  course, 
in  other  places.  There  is  a distillery  in  Belfast,  and 
some  small  breweries  and  distilleries  in  Cork  and 
other  places. 

pishing  3099.  Now  will  you  go  to  the  question  of  fishing, 
industry.  jg  tbe  £s]jing  industry  a rising  industry? — No ; fishing 
is  a very  decaying  industry.  You  will  find  in  columns 
66  and  67  of  the  large  tables  the  fishing  given  from 
year  to  year. 

3100.  Will  you  give  us  the  salient  figures,  please? 
— If  it  is  taken  by  five-year  periods,  in  the  same  way  as 
I have  done  before,  the  average  number  of  vessels  and 
boats  between  1861  and  1865  was  10,713 ; in  1866 
to  1870,  9,265 ; in  1871  to  1875,  7,472  ; in  1876  to 
18S0,  5,880;  and  1881  to  1885,  5,968.  Of  the  men 
and  boys  employed,  the  numbers  were,  in  1861  to 
1865,  45,839.  [Table  XX..  handed  in]. 

3101.  What  are  they  now  ?— From  1885  to  1890 
there  were  22,183,  about  one-half. 

3102.  The  fishing  industry  is  a decaying  industry, 
is  it? — Apparently  it  is;  there  is  a good  deal  being 
new  done  to  improve  it. 

3103.  Do  you  know  what  is  attributed  generally  as 
the  reason  for  it  ? — I think  it  is  very  likely  owing  to 
the  decrease  in  population,  and  therefore  the  some- 
what increased  demand  for  labour,  the  result  of  which 
is  that  fishing  being  rather  a hazardous  occupation, 
many  of  these  fishermen,  who  were  partly  farmers,  I 
am  inclined  to  think,  prefer  the  more  easy  life  of 
working  on  land  than  working  at  sea.  That  is  the 
only  explanation  I can  see  of  it. 

3104.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  Is  it  not  a fact  that  owing  to 
the  want  of  harbours  and  piers  on  the  western  coast, 
and  the  frail  character  of  the  boats,  the  people  are 
unable  to  pursue  the  fishing  industry  to  any  extent  ? 
— Yes ; but  that  applied  before.  No  doubt  those  are 
things  that  contribute  to  make  it  an  occupation  not  so 
agreeable  as  working  on  land. 

3105.  (Chairman.)  Do  you  think  it  is  decaying 
now — is  the  diminution  going  on  ? — I forget  how  the 
matter  stands  just  at  present.  I see  there  is  an  in- 
crease now.  The  number  of  vessels  and  boats  in 
1890  was  5,655,  in  1891  it  was  5,902 ; it  rose  to  6,143 
in  1892,  and  the  last  return  shows  6,515,  so  that 
there  has  been  an  improvement.  In  the  same  way  as  to 
persons  employed  in  1890,  it  was  21,987,  and  it  is  now 
26,615,  so  that  there  is  a tendency  to  improve.  At  the 
time  I wrote  that  pamphlet  it  was  going  down  steadily. 

3106.  (Mr. Sexton.)  The  whole  policy  of  the  develop- 
ment of  harbours  has  occurred  since,  has  it  not? — 
Yes,  since  the  earlier  years  I have  been  dealing  with. . 

Railways.  3107.  (Chairman).  Will  you  give  the  Commission, 


as  to  railways  and  railway  traffic  some  information — Sr.  T.  w. 
is  the  railway  mileage  increasing? — Yes.  The  statis-  l,]]f]_aw- 
tics  of  the  railways,  of  course,  have  reference  to  various  1 Deeds'll 
points — to  capital,  mileage,  and  receipts.  _ ' Railways./ 

3108.  First  of  all  as  to  mileage — is  the  mileage  in- 
creasing?— The  mileage  has  steadily  increased.  Of 
course  railways  were  not  developed  at  all  in  1S41-45, 
but  the  mileage  was  then  thirty  five  miles  altogether, 
taking  the  average  of  those  five  years. 

3109.  How  is  it  now  compared  with  ten  and  twenty 
year3ago? — If  you  compare  the  average  of  the  five 
years  1886-1890,  the  mileage  is  2,628  miles,  and  for 
the  period  1861—1865  it  was  1,679  miles. 

3110.  What  addition  to  the  mileage  will  the  light 
railways  give  ? — I could  not  tell  you  that  exactly. 

3111.  Are  any  of  them  open  yet? — Oh,  yes,  there 
are  some  of  them  open. 

3112.  To  any  considerable  extent  in  mileage? — I 
could  not  distinguish  the  mileage  of  the  light  railways 
from  the  full-gauge  lines. 

3113.  Can  you  tell  me  the  mileage  for  this  year, 

18.94? — No,  I cannot  give  you  the  mileage  for  1894; 

I think  I can  do  it  for  1S93.  The  mileage  for  1893 
was  2,761. 

3114.  Compare  that  with  the  previous  date  which 
you  gave  ? — The  last  figure  was  1890,  2,643  miles. 

[Table  XXI.  handed  in]. 

3115.  Is  the  foreign  trade  of  Ireland  diminishing 

or  increasing? — The  only  measure  we  have  of  that  is  shipping, 
the  entrance  and  clearance  of  ships  by  tonnage,  and  if 
you  measure  ships  by  tonnage,  the  average  tonnage  of 
the  shipping  entering  in  the  foreign  trade  was,  for  the 
period  1841-1845,  220,000  tons,  and  for  the  last 
period  I have  here,  the  average  was  848,000  tons. 

3116.  Can  you  give  it  at  present? — The  foreign 
trade  entered  for  the  last  year  I have,  that  is  1893, 
was  989,000  tons,  and  for  the  year  before  1,040,000, 
and  for  the  year  before  that  900,000. 

3117.  It  is  about  stationary  then,  roughly? — It  has 
increased  as  compared  with  five  years  ago. 

3118.  (Mr.  Sexton).  It  has  declined  during  the  last 
few  years,  has  it  not?— The  year  1892  is  the  highest 
on  record. 

3119.  (Chairman).  Going  back  a few  years  further, 
what  was  it  in  1880? — In  the  year  1880  it  was 
1,000,000. 

3120.  Will  you  repeat  again  what  you  gave  for  last 
year  ? — 989,000. 

3121.  Then  practically  for  the  last  ten  or  twelve 
years  it  is  stationary  ? — Practically  it  is. 

3122.  (Mr.  Martin).  I think  in  1870  you  will  find 
it  is  660,000  only.— In  1870  it  was  700,000  only.  Of 
course  that  is  only  foreign  trade,  and  does  not  represent 
the  trade  of  the  ports  at  all. 

3123.  (Chairman).  Have  you  any  statistics  as  to 
the  coasting  trade  ? — Yes. 

3124.  What  is  the  movement,  is  it  increasing? — 

It  is  increasing  very  considerably. 

3125.  (Mr.  Wolff).  With,  regard  to  the  coasting 
trade,  you  say  “ coastin'g  trade  with  cargoes  only,” 
does  that  include  all  the  channel  steamers  which 
carry  passengers  and  cargo  ? — Certainly. 

3126.  (Chairman).  Will  you  give  one  or  two  salient  Wallen 
figures  with  regard  to  the  coasting  trade,  or  you  may 
perhaps  take  the  woollen  trade  first  ? — The  woollen 
factories  are  measured  by  spindles  in  the  same  way. 

The  number  of  factories,  the  spindles,  looms,  and  persons 
employed  in  the  year  1874,  the  first  year  I have  here, 
is  as  follows: — In  1874,  60  factories;  in  1878,  74; 

1884,  141  ; and  in  1889,  S2.  [Table  XIX.  handed  in]. 

3127.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  What  became  of  the  60  fac- 
tories which  fell  off  between  1884  and  1889  ? — I have 
never  been  able  to  find  that  out.  I believe  that 
number  141  is  wrong;  because  if  you  look  there  is 
no  corresponding  falling  off  in  spindles.  These  figures 
I am  not  responsible  for.  The  spinning  spindles, 

31,948  in  1874;  40,205  in  1878;  70,823  in  1884,  and 
64,099  in  1889.  For  the  same  periods  the  figures  as . 
to  doubling  spindles  were  2,628,  4,942,  8,553,  and.. 
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Dr.  T.  w.  11,438:  power  looms,  307,  411,  763,  and  925:  persons 
GrimfuHv.  employed,  1,506,  1,975,  3,136,  and  3,443. 

7 Dec.  1891.  3128.  Are  those  the  figures  up  to  this  year  ? — No  • 

Woollen  the  last  year  is  1889. 

trade.  3129.  Lower  down  on  page  38  of  Part  I.  of  your 

pamphlet  you  give  the  later  figures.  Will  you  incor- 
porate them  in  your  evidence.  Tell  us  what  is  the 
difference  between  the  table  and  the  statement  below 
it  ?— 1 The  number  of  persons  enumerated  in  the  census 
periods  1871, 1881,  and  1891  as  occupied  in  the  woollen 
trade  were  respectively  5,199,  7,710,  and  6,630. 

3130.  (Chairman.)  That  is  woollen  and  worsted 
trade,  is  it? — That  is  woollen  and  worsted  trade.  That 
is  a very  indefinite  term,  because  it  includes  people 
working  at  home  and  various  things. 

3131.  (Lord  Welby.)  You  are  not  able  to  tell  the 
difference  between  those  two  classes,  are  you  ? — No. 

3132.  I see  the  power  looms  increased,  particularly 
by  very  large  numbers  in  the  linen  trade? — Yes. 

3133.  I suppose  in  reality  a power  loom  possesses 
a much  greater  power  of  working  up,  and  represents 
therefore  a much  larger  amount  of  work  done,  than 
a spindle,  does  it  not  ? A power  loom  I take  to  be 
a machine  worked  by  steam,  and  probably,  therefore, 
turning  out  a great  deal  of  work  as  compared  with  a 
spindle  ? — But  the  spindle  is  worked  by  steam  too  ? — 
It  is  spinning. 

3134.  A power  loom  would  be  a more  powerful 
machine,  would  it  not  ? — It  is  a different  thing — the 
spindle  represents  the  spinning 

3135.  What  happened  before  there  were  power 
looms  in  the  earlier  days  ?— It  was  all  done  by  hand. 
Of  course  a spindle  in  a spinning  frame  does  far  more 
work  than  anybody  with  hands  would  do,  and  so  a 
power  loom  would  do  more  work  than  a man  with  a 
shuttle. 

spirit  3136.  (Chairman.)  I omitted  to  ask  you,  with  re- 

e'  spect  to  spirits,  the  amount  consumed  in  Ireland  as 
far  as  it  is  estimated  now  ? — I have  a note  on  that 
subject  somewhere  here,  but  I am- informed  by  the 
Inland  Revenue  people  it  is  not  correct;  so  I do  not 
offer  it  as  evidence. 

3137.  We  have  had  evidence  as  to  that  incorrect- 
ness, but  I only  want  to  get  on  the  note  from  your 
statistics  what  you  state  it  at  ?— It  is  stated  here  from 
1881  up  to  1891. 

3138.  What  is  the  relative  amount  in  the  two 
years  ? — I have  not  an  average. 

3139.  Give  us  three  years?— In  1881  there  were 
5,184,053  gallons  consumed ; in  1886,  4,754,670 ; and 
in  1891,’  4,821,146  ; but  I am  told  that  those  figures 
are  all  wrong. 

3140.  (The  O'Conor  Don.)  Did  you  not  get  them 
from  the  Inland  Revenue  ? — I got  them  from  the 
Inland  Revenue  privately.  I wrote  for  them,  and 
they  were  sent  to  me  while  I was  writing  this  pam- 
phlet. 

trade'”2  3141.  (Chairman.)  Will  you  now  go  back  to  the 
figures  as  to  the  coasting  trade  ? — Do  you  wish  the 
figures  of  vessels  -entering? 

3142.  Either — practically  they  are  the  same? — The 
coasting  entered  in  1841-1845  is  1,940,000  tons ; in 
1851-1855,  2,720,000;  in  1861-1865,  3,700,000;  in 
1871—1875,  4,500,000;  and  the  last  period;  5,137,000. 

41 43.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  Again  there  has  been  a fall  in 
the  last  three  quinquennial  periods  ? — There  was  a fall 
in  the  average.  The  latest  return  in  the  coasting 
trade  entered  shows  5,396,000  tons. 

3144.  (Mr.  Martin.)  Is  that  for  1893  ? — That  is  for 
1893. 

I^ipbuiia-  3145.  (Chairman.)  I did  not  ask  you  about  the 
“g  f e.  shipbuilding  trade — that  has  been  developed  a great 
deal,  has  it  not  ? — I have  here  a table  of  the  tonnage 
of  shipping  of  the  principal  ports  in  Ireland,  entries 
and  clearances. 

3146.  Give  us  the  salient  figures,  please? — The 
most  important  points  are,  that  nearly  all  the  ports, 
taking  them  all  over,  show  an  increase,  and  in  some 
cases  the  increase  is  veiy  great.  For  instance  at 
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Belfast  in  1847  the  tonnage  entered  was  465,000,  and  Dr.  t.  w 
in  1892  it  was  2,134,446.  Grimhaw. 

3147.  Is  that  the  total  tonnage  of  the  port? — No,  iDee.isoi. 
entered.  The  total  tonnage  entered  in  Belfast  in  1847  SMpTraua- 
was  465,000,  and  in  1892  it  was  2,134,000.  In  Cork  ia? trado- 
in  1847  it  was  260,263 ; it  is  now  698,420.  Dublin 

was  615,313  and.  is  now  1,759,457. 

3148.  Have  you  any  statistics  with  regard  to  ship- 
building?— Yes.  I have  figures  supplied  to  me  for 
my  pamphlet  by  Sir  Edward  Harland  ; there  was  diffi- 
culty in  getting  regular  official  returns.  The  result  of 
that  abstract  was  that  in  the  year  1842  the  number  of 
tons  of  shipping  built  in  Ireland  was  1,042  ; in  1851, 

1,840;  in  1861,  7,549;  in  1871,  16,074  ; in  1881, 

24,045  ; and  in  1891,  103,454. 

3149.  Where  is  the  principal  shipbuilding  carried 
on?— In  Belfast. 

3150.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  Only  there  ; is  there  not  any 
other  shipbuilding  ?— Not  much,  I should  chink.  I 
may  mention  that  in  the  year  1814,  I see  from  some 
old  returns  I came. across,  the  tonnage  of  shipbuilding 
was  1,973  ; in  1821,  2,323  ; and  in  1830,  2,564. 

3151.  Can  you  give  us  any  details  as  to  saving's  Banking. 

banks  deposits  and  the  deposits  in  other  banks 

banking  capital  ? — I have  banking  capital  and  • de- 
posits, and  cash  balances  in  joint  stock  banks,  and 
deposits  in  savings  banks,  both  by  trustees  and  the 

Post  Office  savings  banks.  Perhaps  the  quickest  way 
will  be  to  read  the  extract:— “We  find  that  the 
capital  of  the  joint  stock  banks  of  Ireland  has  in- 
creased from  an  average  of  4,934,000Z.  in  1846-50  to 
an  average  of  7,024,0002,  for  the  years  1886-90.” 

Then  the  business  of  these  banks,  measured  by  the 
deposits  and  cash  balance,  in  1851  amounted  to 

8.263.0002.,  which  is  equal  to  1-32.  per  head  of  the 
population.  In  1861  it  was  15,005,0002.,  equal  to 
2-62.  per  head  of  the  population,  being  an  increase  of 

6.742.0002.,  or  81-6  per  cent. ; in  1871  it  was 

27.348.0002.,  or  5T2.  per  head,  being  an  increase  of 

12.343.0002.,  or  82-3  per  cent.  ; in  1881  the  amount 
rose  to  30,161,0002.,  or  5-82.  per  head,  being  an 
increase  of  2,813,0002.,  or  10-3  per  cent,  as  compared 
with  1871 ; and  in  1890  the  amount  was  33,325,0002., 
and  it  is  still  rising.  It  was  35,852,000  in  1893’ 

That  is  with  regard  to  deposits  and  cash  balances  in 
the  joint  stock  banks. 

3152.  Will  you  give  the  figures  with  regard  to  the 
savings  banks  ? — The  savings  banks  have  been  steadily 
rising;  the  average  for  the  years  1841  to  1845  in  the 
savings  banks  (that  was  before  the  Post  Office  savin  o-s 
banks  existed)  was  2,543,0002.,  and  for  the  decennium 
1841-50,  2,181,0002. ; while  for  1886-90  it  was 

5.231.0002.,  and  for  1881-90, 4,677,0002.  Taking  the 
period  over  which  the  combined  statistics  extend,  we 
find  that  the  total  amount  in  the  savings  banks  in 
1862  was  2,167,0002.  ; in  1890  it  was  5,696,0002.,  or 
nearly  treble,  with  a smaller  population.  The  average 
amount  per  head  of  the  population  was  for  186” 

0-42.  : for  1890,  1-22.;  and  in  1893,  1-32. 

3153.  Then  as  to  the-  investments  of  Irish  capital,  Invesl 
what  are  the  salient  figures  ?— The  main  capital  may  be  ments  or 
taken  to  be  invested  in  Government  stock,  banking  capitoL 
and  railways.  The  main  feature  on  that  point  is  that 

these  investments  in  Government  stock  have  decreased 
in  bulk,  whereas  the  investments  in  other  kinds  of 
stock,  railways,  and  banks  have  increased. 

3154.  Can  you  give  the  figure  as  to  each?— It  is 
difficult  unless  I read  you  the  extract  just  as  it  is. 

3155.  It  will  be  sufficient  if  you  give  the  salient 
figure  : by  how  many  millions  have  the  investments 
in  Government  stocks  diminished,  and  by  how  many 
millions  have  the  investments  in  other  stocks  in- 
creased?— The  investments  in  Government  stocks 
have  diminished  by  14,463,0002.  between  the  years 
1861  and  1893.  In  railway  stock  the  increase  was 

15.677.0002.,  so  that,  allowing  for  the  portion  of  in- 
creased railway  capital  which  was  subscribed  by 
English  investors,  it  may  fairly  be  assumed  that  the 
money  withdrawn  from  the  Government  funds  in 
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Ireland  generally  went  into  Irish  railways,  probably 
largely  in  the  form  of  debenture  and  preference  stocks 
as  representing  trust  funds.  If  to  the  above  we  add 
another  of  the  ordinary  securities  for  the  investment 
of  money,  namely,  bank  shares,  we  have  an  addition 
of  4,957,000/.  of  banking  capital  in  1861,  of  6,547,000/. 
in  1871,  of  6,954,000/.  in  1881. 

3156.  What  does  that  come  to  in  the  aggregate?— 
In  the  aggregate,  under  those  various  heads,  it  comes 
to  65,824,000/.  in  186'-,  70,665,000/.  in  1871, 
72,837,000/.  in  1881,  and  70,169,000/.  in  1890, 
showing  a total  increase  between  1861  and  1893  of 
3.330,000/. 

3157.  The  percentage,  of  course,  on  investments  in 
the  aggregate  is  not  by  any  means  so  great  as  the 
percentage  of  increase  in  savings  banks  deposits  ? — 
No  it  is  not;  but  I wish  to  point  out  that  those 
figures,  of  course,  are  all  taken  at  par — there  is  no 
allowance  whatever  made  for  the  increased  value  of 
■ stocks.  Of  course  a lot  of  the  money  that  is  sold  out 
of  Government  stocks  at  or  very  close  to  par  was  in- 
vestment at  a premium  in  money  on  these  debenture 
stocks.  The  only  on?  I touched  was  the  banking 
stock,  and  I find  that  the  market  value  of  stocks  and 
shares  of  all  the  Irish  banks  was  on  die  30th  of 
November  last  (that  is  according  to  the  last  monthly 
list)  18,519,000/.,  whereas  the  paid-up  capital  was 
only  7,009,000/.,  more  than  double  ; so  that  diat  does 
not  represent  the  real  selling  value  of  these  shares  at 
the  present  time. 

3158.  (Mr.  Sexton.')  Are  the  ordinary  shares  of  the 
railways  included  here  at  their  nominal  value?— 
Everything  in  that  list  is  included  at  its  nominal  value. 

3159.  Then  it  is  clear  some  millions  should  come 
off  the  railway  stock,  because  we  all  know  that  the 
original  shares  of  the  Irish  railways  usually  stand  at 
below  their  nominal  value? — But  the  total  of  the 
whole  thing  stands  at  par. 

3160.  But  of  the  whole  stock,  how  does  it  stand  ? — 
It  is  considerably  above  par  ; it  is  sold  at  a premium. 

3161.  (Sir  David  Barbour.)  Your  figures  do  not 
include,  as  I understand,  investments  in  ordinary  joint 
stock  enterprises  ? — No. 

3162.  And  they  do  not  include  investments  in 
similar  joint  stock  enterprises  in  England  by  Irish- 
men?—No. 

3163.  Nor  in  English  railways  or  foreign  railways  ? 
—No. 

3164.  Or  in  foreign  government  stocks? — No ; this 
is  simply  taking  a look  at  these  particular  points, 
merely  to  illustrate  the  point  , as  to  what  had  become 
of  the  Government  stock. 

3165.  It  may  have  gone  to  foreign  investments? — 
It  may  ; it  "-as  to  account  for  what  I could  lay  my 
hand  on. 

3166.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  are  large 
investments  in  foreign  railways  and  so  on  ? — No  doubt 
whatever  : and  it  is  generally  believed  that  Irishmen 
hold  a great  deal  more  money  outside  the  country 
than  Englishmen  do  in  Ireland. 

3167.  (Chairman.)  I think  I have  gone  through 
with  you  now  the  principal  statistics.  Would  you 
say,  from  your  own  study  and  experience,  that  the 
wealth  of  Ireland  is  increasing  ? —I  think  decidedly 
so. 


3168.  Is  the  wealth  of  what  is  vulgarly  called  the  Dr-T.  IV. 

upper  classes  increasing  ? — I should  think,  as  to  those  — Wl 
who  are  engaged  in  trade  and  commerce,  yes.  7 Dec,  ism. 

3169.  Taking  them  all  round  ? — I should  think  it  Wealth  of 
would  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  Irish  landlords,  Irelan<*. 
who  would  be  classed  among  the  upper  classes,  are 

worse  off  decidedly ; but  if  you  take  the  merchant 
class  and  the  traders,  they  are  better  off. 

3170.  Is  the  wealth  of  what  is  popular!)  called  the 
middle  classes  increasing  or  decreasing  ? — I should  say 
increasing— that  is  a.  matter  of  opinion. 

3171.  And  in  respect  to  the  poor,  do  you  think 
they  are  better  off? — They  are  better  off— their  wages 
are  higher. 

3172.  I think  the  opinion  has  been  expressed  to  us 
that  the  farmer  is  not  doing  much  better  than  he  was, 
but  that  the  labourer  is— is  that  your  opinion  ?— 1 The 
farmer  is  not  any  better  off,  except  in  this  respect, 
that  the  farmers  have  become  bigger  men,  and  are 
engaged  in  a larger  business — that  is,  the  number  of 
small  holdings  has  steadily  diminished,  and  the  farms 
have  been  consolidated.  The  averago  Irish  farmer 
now  is  doing  more  business.  He  has  more  land  and 
sells  more  than  an  average  Irish  farmer  did  forty 
years  ago. 

3173.  Does  the  phrase  that  the  rich  are  not  doing 
so  well,  and  that  the  poor  are  doing  better,  the  con- 
verse of  what  one  hears  elsewhere,  apply  to  Ireland  ? 

— I do  not  think  that  the  poor  are  getting  poorer. 

3174.  Do  you  think  the  rich  are  getting  poorer? — 

I think  the  landowners  are,  but  nobody  else. 

3175.  Taking  the  aggregate,  as  I have  said  before, 
of  the  class  which  is  vulgarly  called  the  upper  class, 
you  think  they  are  not  getting  richer?— If  you 
include  among  them  all  the  tradex-s  and  merchants  I 
should  say  that  that  part  of  the  upper  classes  are 
better  oil-,  but  when  you  come  to  the  landed  pro- 
prietors  I say  they  are  worse  off,  and  it  is  a notorious 
fact. 

3L76.  But  you  would  put  on  the  other  side  of  the 
scale,  whether  fanners  or  labourers,  that  you  think 
that  class  are  doing  better? — I will  not  say  that  a 
farmer  is  doing  bettei-,  because  I have  shown  already 
to-day  that  I think  the  value  of  his  produce  has 
decreased,  but  the  farmers  at  present  ai-e  a more 
prosperous  set  of  men  a great  deal  than  the  fanners 
forty  years  ago — they  are  more  substantial  men,  is, 
perhaps,  the  best  way  to  put  it. 

3177.  And  the  labourer  you  think  is  decidedly 
better  off? — Yes,  decidedly.  I have  some  returns 
which  T collected  privately  of  labourers’  wages  in  past 
times,  and  the  present  laborers’  wages,  which  are 
published  in  my  agricultural  reports  for  each  Con- 
stabulary district  in  Ireland,  and  they  show  an 
enormous  increase.  I could  give  that  return.  It  was 
published  in  the  Cowper  Commission.  The  return 
was  collected  by  writing  letters  to  private  persons. 

3178.  (The  O'Conor  Don.)  Could  you  say  in  a 
general  way  what  the  percentage  of  increase  is  ? — No, 

I could  not ; but  you  see  the  wages  are  wonderfully 
low  in  many  of  those  cases. 

Adjourned  to  to-morrow  at  11  o’clock. 

Dr.  Grimshaw’s  evidence  is  continued  at  question 
3662  (Ninth  Day). 
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EIGHTH  DAY. 


Saturday,  8th  December,  1894. 


At  the  Benchers’  Chambers,  Four  Courts,  Dublin. 


Present  : 

The  Right  Hon.  HUGH:  C.  E.  CHILDERS,  Chairman. 

Lord  Welby.  i Charles  E.  Martin,  Esq. 

The  Right  Hon.  TnE  O’Conor  Don.  Thomas  Sexton,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Sir  David  Barbour,  K.C.S.I.  | Gustav  W.  Wolff,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Mr.  B.  H.  Holland,  Secretary. 
Mr.  William  L.  Micks  called  in  and  examined. 


^ jMs L'  3179.  (Chairman.')  You  are  secretary  to  the  Con- 

— ' gested  Districts  Board  in  Ireland  ? — Yes. 

8 DeAi£91.  3180.  Do  you  lay  upon  our  table  sundry  returns, 
congested  and  the  first  report  of  the  Board  ? — Yes. 
area  and  3181.  I will  take  the  returns  in  order ; the  first  is 
valuation.  a table  showing  the  acreage,  Poor  Law  valuation,  and 
population  of  congested  districts  in  Ireland? — Yes. 

3182.  Before  we  pass  to  the  next,  have  you  any 
remark  to  make  which  you  consider  of  importance  in 
connection  with  that  table  ? — These  congested  districts 
are  not  territorial  divisions  which  are  known 
already  ; they  are  divisions  of  natural  areas  comprising 
several  electoral  divisions  which  are  shown  on  page 
8 of  the  same  return.  These  districts  were  formed 
having  regard  to  geographical  circumstances  chiefly, 
mountains  intervening,  also  rivers,  and  in  some  cases 
people  were  of  different  occupations  in  adjoining 
parishes  with  which  in  many  cases  districts  coincide. 
In  one  parish  some  of  the  men  are  migratory  labourers, 
and  in  the  next  parish  no  people  go  at  all  to  work  in 
England  and  Scotland  ; so  having  regard  to  various 
different  circumstances  and  to  natural  boundaries, 
these  districts  were  formed  by  the  Congested  Districts 
Board. 

3183.  The  congested  districts  consist  of  an  entire 
electoral  division,  do  they  ? — In  some  cases  they  are 
divided.  You  will  see  on  page  8,  for  instance,  parts 
of  electoral  divisions. 

3184.  Are  those  parishes  practically? — They  are 
very  nearly  parishes  in  many  cases. 

3185.  Have  you  any  other  remark  to  make  upon 
this  first  paper  ? — The  totals  at  pages  6 and  7 show 
some  matters  of  interest. 

3186.  Will  you  point  out  what  they  are? — The 
area  of  all  congested  districts  in  statute  acres  is  three 
and  a half  millions. 

3187.  What  is  that  compared  with  the  whole  area 
of  Ireland? — The  whole  area  of  Ireland  is  20,198,000 
statute  acres. 

Population.  3188.  It  is  about  a sixth  then? — Yes.  Then  the 
Poor  Law  valuation  is  547,000?.,  as  compared  with, 
you  may  say,  1 4,000,000?.  in  round  numbers. 

3189.  And  the  population? — The  population  is 
542,000,  as  compared  with  4,704,000.  The  number 
of  families  is  98,139  in  the  congested  districts,  and 
the  number  of  inhabited  houses  in  all  Ireland  is 
870,578.  The  next  four  columns  in  the  return  have 
reference  to  valuation  and  poverty.  The  first  column 
shows  the  number  of  holdings  above  4 1.  valuation  in 
the  congested  districts,  and  also  those  who  have  no 
land  at  all.  42,924  is  the  number  of  families  having 


holdings  above  4?.,  and  of  those  who  have  no  land.  nr.  w L 
The  number  of  families  on  holdings  exceeding  2 1.  Micks. 
and  under  4?.  is  26,645  ; and  the  number  of  families  8 Dec~iS9l. 
on  holdings  under  2 1.  valuation  is  28,570.  Then  in  Population 
addition  to  that,  in  the  next  column  there  are  a 
number  of  families  put  down  who  are  in  very  poor 
circumstances,  who  approach  the  border  line  of 
pauperism ; there  are  17,242  families  in  that  condition. 

3190.  And  the  average  Poor  Law  valuation  is 
what? — The  average  Poor  Law  valuation  is  11.  0s.  2d., 
as  compared  with  21. 19 s.  8 d.  for  the  entire  of  Ireland. 

3191.  Taking  the  different  columns  together,  this 
deals  with  about  an  eighth  only  as  between  land  and 
population  all  round,  does  it  not?— I did  not  work  it 
out  in  that  way  exactly,  but  as  regards  population;  it  is 
about  a ninth.  There  is  another  matter  which  I mi'dit 
point  out.  The  Poor  Law  valuation  per  head  of 
population  varies  very  much  in  these  districts.  On 
pages  2 and  3 you  will  see  Nos.  10,  11,  and  12,  Tory 
Island,  Gweedore,  and  the  Rosses ; their  valuation 
per  head  is  7s.  id.,  6s.  6c?.  and  6s.  8c?.  That  is  not 
exactly  a test  of  poverty,  because  you  will  see  in  the 
case  of  the  Rosses,  No.  12,  you  have  only  ninety-four 
families  who  are  reported  to  be  in  very  poor  circum- 
stances, out  of  2,226. 

3192.  (Mr.  Sexton).  Have  they  any  supplementary  Chested 

iudustry  ? — Yes,  they  have  migratory  labour,  and  the  ?Jcupa-3 1 
women  knit  a great  deal ; and  along  the  coast  they  tion?  of  in- 
have  kelp  making  and  some  fishing.  habitants. 

3193.  (Chairman).  Passing  to  the  next  paper  which 
is  marked  No.  III.,  you  give  there  the  principal 
occupations  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  congested 
districts.  Have  you  anything  to  remark  upon  that? 

— I think  nothing  in  addition  to  what  is  stated  in  the 
column  for  occupations  ; that  states  really  in  a general 
way  as  much  as  I can  say. 

3194.  Then  paper  No.  IY.  gives  generally  the  recom-  Recom_ 
mendations  which  have  been  made  to  the  Board  for  mendations 
the  improvement  of  the  circumstances  of  congested  gcstetTbis- 
districts  ? — Yes,  by  means  of  engineering  works.  A ^ric,s 
number  of  other  recommendations  have  been  made  for  0ar  ' 
the  development  of  industries — fishing,  weaving,  and 

things  of  that  sort. 

3195.  But  recommendations  are  made,  are  they  not, 
for  works  in  respect  of  all  the  districts  practically  ? — 

Yes,  practically  all. 

3196.  Is  there  anything  special  which  you  would 
call  our  attention  to  ? — From  what  point  of  view  ? 

3197.  As  a matter  of  fact  in  these  recommendations 
is  there  anything  abnormal  in  any  particular  recom- 
mendation?— Railway  extensions  are  recommended 
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Mr.  w.  L.  in  a great  many  cases,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board 
nearly  all  these  railway  extensions  that  are  mentioned 
8 Dee.  1894.  ave  highly  desirable. 

Recom-  3198.  Apparently  the  great  majority  of  the  recom- 
by  c<on-°n3  men(lations  are  of  the  same  character? — They  are,  and 
gestedDis-  they  are  very  largely  as  to  road-making  and  the 
Board.  opening  up  of  backward  districts. 

3199.  And  a good  deal  of  pier-making  too  ? — Yes, 
pier-repairing,  drainage,  and  reclamation. 

3200.  That  is  simply  drainage,  I suppose  ? — That  is 
arterial  and  main  drainage. 

3201.  Then  there  is  a certain  amount  of  reclamation 
recommended,  is  there  not  ? — Yes  ; that  is  very  largely 
recommended,  but  it  has  not  been  taken  in  hand  by 
the  Board  yet. 

3202.  There  is  nothing  else  to  call  attention  to  then 
in  connection  with  No.  IV.,  is  there? — No,  I think  not. 

typical S°*  3203.  Then  as  to  the  report  of  the  Board,  are  there 

families.  any  points  which  you  think  would  be  especially  of 
interest  to  this  Commission? — On  page  32  there  are 
given  twelve  family  budgets. 

3204.  I was  going  to  put  a question  to  you  upon 
that  subject,  but  before  coming  to  that,  is  there  any- 
thing in  the  report  Which  you  think  we  ought  to 
notice  particularly  ? — I think  not.  Perhaps  Dr. 
O'Donnell  will  give  evidence  upon  anything  of  that 
kind. 

3205.  We  shall  be  glad  of  your  evidence  upon  it. — 
I do  not  know  quite  the  scope  of  the  inquiry.  These 
budgets,  I think,  will  apply  to  a very  large  proportion 
of  the  people  living  in  those  districts. 

3206.  I will  take  you  to  these  budgets.  How  many 
are  there  ? — There  are  twelve. 

3207.  Prom  how  many  pounds’  receipt  to  how 
many  pounds  in  the  year  do  they  range? — In  the 
twelfth  the  people  are  so  poor  as  to  make  only  a little 
over  87.  a year  in  cash.  Then  from  their  own  pro- 
duce they  make  hardly  as  much  more. 

3208.  Have  you  formed  any  estimate,  not  only  as 
to  the  congested  districts,  but  as  to  the  other  agricul- 
tural districts,  what  the  budget  of  an  ordinary  farmer 
may  be  taken  to  be  ? — It  varies  in  nearly  every  dis- 
trict, I think. 

3209.  There  is  no  approach  to  a normal  average 
budget  ? — I think  not. 

3210.  It  depends  on  the  nature  and  the  character 
of  the  holdings  and  the  habits  of  the  people,  I sup- 
pose ? — Yes. 

3211.  Given  the  receipts,  can  you  estimate  pretty 
fairly  how  the  expenditure  should  be  divided  ?— Yes. 

3212.  But  you  cannot  give  any  general  estimate 
for  the  income  of  a small  farm  ? — In  different  parts  ? 

3213.  Yes. — It  varies  a good  deal.  You  have  to 
take  the  quality  of  the  land,  and  whether  it  is  alto- 
gether pastoral-  or  altogether  tillage,  or  partly  of  each. 

3214.  Who  may  be  said  to  be  specially  responsible 
for  these  budgets  ? — I am  responsible  for  some  of  them 
myself. 

3215.  Will  you  take  one  or  two  of  them? — I think 
I can  answer  questions  about  most  of  these. 

3216.  Some  of  them  are  very  nearly  the  same,  but 
take  one  or  two  which  are  normal. — The  average  is 
297.  odd. 

3217.  The  average  of  the  twelve  ? — Yes.  I do  not 
. think  much  turns  oa  the  average. 

3218.  (Mr.  Sexton.')  That  is  the  cash  receipt  aver- 
age ? — Both  cash  receipt  and  expenditure  — the 
balance. 

3219.  But  not  including  the  home  produce? — No, 
not  including  the  home  produce.  The  home  produce 
averages  167. 

3220.  (Chairman.')  And  you  assume,  do  you,  that 
nothing  is  set  aside  for  saving,  and  that  the  whole  of 
the  produce  is  consumed  in  some  way  ? — There  are  a 
few  people  who  save,  but  they  are  very  few — there  are 
not  many. 

3221.  Is  it  the  experience  of  the  savings’  banks  in 
the  West  of  Ireland  that  there  is  not  much  coming  in 
from  that  class  of  farmers  ? — I cannot  answer  about 


the  savings’  banks’  returns.  There  are  a few  people  Mr.  if.  j 

who  save  money, but  the  number  who  save  is  not 

very  large  in  my  opinion.  8 Dec.  isdj, 

3222.  At  any  rate,  in  forming  an  estimate  of  the  Budgets  ot 
condition  of  these  districts,  you  are  bound  to  assume  faudUes 
that  very  little  is  set  aside  ? — Yes  ; people  find  it  very 

hard  to  make  both  ends  meet ; in  fact,  a great  number 
of  families  fail  to  make  both  ends  meet. 

3223.  Will  you  take  one  of  these  budgets  which 
you  think  is  the  most  typical  ? — No.  3,  page  33,  is  a 
poor  district.  They  have  small  farms  there;  they 
make  a little  by  fishing,  and  the  women  make  a little 
by  sewing  and  knitting. 

3224.  The  aggregate  receipt  is  how  much  ? — About 
277. 

3225.  That  would  represent  how  many  acres,  pi-o- 
bably  ? — That  would  represent  tilling  about  2^  or  3 
acres ; then  they  have  a small  run  for  a couple  of 
cattle — the  holdings  are  very  small  in  that  locality. 

3226  Winch  they  generally  enjoy  in  common  with 
others?— Yes,  the  mountain  is  common;  and  then 
they  have  fields  of  tillage  and  meadow  for  their  own  use. 

3227.  You  take  that  one  as  typical?— It  is  typical 
of  that  kind  of  small  holders  who  also  fish. 

3228.  You  assume  that  the  expenditure  is  little 
more  thau  the  receipt,  1 suppose? — These  budgets 
were  made  out  quite  independently  of  any  attempt  to 
balance  ; each  side  of  the  account  was  made  out  sepa- 
rately, without  any  attempt  to  reconcile  them  or  make 
a balance. 

3229.  In  some  cases  do  the  families  save  a little  ? — 

In  that  district  hardly  any  people  save — that  is,  the 
district  of  South  Donegal. 

3230.  And  in  this  case  particularly  there  is  a deficit, 

I think? — Yes,  and  that  is  rather  the  character  of  the 
neighbourhood ; they  are  a little  behind  always. 

3231.  Is  that  a district  from  which  the  people  go 
in  the  autumn  to  England? — No;  they  never  go  to 
the  harvest  or  summer  work  in  England  from  that 
distinct. 

3232.  What  is  the  exact  district? — It  is  Teelin  ; 
fishing  has  been  developed  there  a good  deal;  the 
Board  have  established  two  or  three  curing  stations 
there,  and  the  earnings  from  fishing  have  largely 
increased. 

3233.  From  some  parts  of  Donegal  a considerable 
number  go  to  England,  do  they  not  ? — From  No.  4 
they  go  over  to  the  harvest.  As  soon  as  they  have 
their  own  crops  in  they  go  over  and  do  not  come  back, 
in  many  instances,  till  Christmas  Day. 

3234.  I see  you  estimate  the  earnings  away  from 
home  at  as  much  as  107.  ? — Yes. 

3235.  Is  that  a fair  estimate  for  any  considerable 
part  of  Ireland  ? — I think  that  is  fair  for  the  districts 
of  the  Rosses,  Gweedore,  and  Cloghaneely.  Very 
often  two  or  three  from  the  family  go.  That  is  a 
family  average,  not  a man’s  average. 

3236.  I should  like  to  take  No.  3,  and  go  through 
some  of  the  items.  On  the  receipt  side  I do  not  notice 
anything  remarkable.  There  is  a large  item  for 
“ Fish  ” ? — It  is  much  larger  now. 

3237.  As  an  average? — Yes,  it  is  very  much  larger 
as  an  average ; men  very  often  are  able  to  make  two 
or  three  pounds  a boat  for  a night’s  fishing  where 
there  was  no  sale  for  the  fish  before. 

3238.  Then  87.  is  a low  average  ? — At  present  it  is. 

At  the  time  this  was  made  in  1891  or  1892  it  was 
about  a fair  average. 

3239.  I am  surprised  to  see  so  much  given,  not 
only  in  that  one  but  in  some  of  the  other  little  budgets 
for  the  proceeds  of  eggs? — Yes;  it  is  not  a cash 
transaction;  in  Donegal  they  very  rarely  get  cash 
over  the  counter  for  the  eggs  they  sell,  but  get  tea, 
sugar,  and  tobacco  in  exchange. 

3240.  It  comes  to  the  same  thing,  that  in  the  long 
run  they  sell  their  eggs  at  a little  less  than  the 
market  price,  and  buy  on  the  other  side  at  a little 
less  ? — But  the  balance  of  advantage  is  on  the  side  of 
the  trader. 
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w.  L.  3241.  In  No.  1,1  see,  for  instance,  the  figure  is 
Tl.  10s.? — Yes;  that  is  a place  where  the  better-off 
8 Dec.  1894.  families  have  a good  deal  of  poultry — Belmullet,  county 
Budgets  of  Mayo. 

,yPTes.  3242.  Is  that  a fair  average? — I should  think  it  is 
fami  igs.  rather  high,  but  that  is  the  evidence  we  have  from  a 
competent  judge. 

3243.  Going  back  to  No.  3,  I see  nothing  very 
salient  on  the  receipt  side  ? — Knitting  was  rather  low 
at  that  time  ; the  M'Kinley  tariff  had  come  into  force 
and  it  affected  the  embroidering  industry. 

3244.  Has  that  revived  again? — It  has  a little,  but 
has  not  gone  back  to  its  old  state. 

3245.  Is  that  one  of  the  districts  where  the  women 
are  always  knitting  ? — Yes,  they  are  always  knitting 
and  embroidering  when  they  can  get  work;  but. the 
supply  of  work  very  often  fails. 

3246.  Then  on  the  other  side  I presume  the  rent 
is  about  normal  ? — That  is  the  average  rent. 

3247.  Then  tea  and  sugar?— Tea  is  a relatively 
expensive  article ; the  people  always  pay  the  highest 
price  for  tea. 

3248.  And  the  consumption  of  tea  is  increasing  in 
Ireland,  is  it  not? — It  is  very  large ; they  always  have 
the  teapot  on  the  hearth  stewing  there. 

3249.  (Mr.  Sexton.')  What  is  the  usual  pi-ice  of  the 
tea  ? — It  varies  from  2s.  4e?.  to  3s.  They  buy  a very 
high-priced  tea  there. 

3250.  (Chairman.)  They  like  high-priced  tea?  — 
The  wholesale  price  no  doubt  is  much  lower. 

3251.  (Sir  Damd  Barbour.)  Is  the  tea  of  a good 
quality  ? — I have  often  drunk  it,  but  it  seems  to  me 
the  way  they  prepare  it  is  not  wholesome,  as  the 
tea  is  so  bitter. 

3252.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  How  do  they  buy  it — in  pounds, 
half  pounds,  or  ounces  ? — According  to  their  means  ; 
if  they  have  fair  credit  they  .get  it  in  the  larger 
quantities  ; and  very  often  they  get  it  in  exchange  for 
knitting  and  eggs. 

3253.  (Chairman.)  Are  these  the  shop  prices  which 
you  state  on  both  sides  here? — Yes,  they  are  the  shop 
prices. 

3254.  Clothing  is  very  small  ? — Clothing  does  not 
involve  a large  expenditure;  a great  deal  of  it  is 
home  made  ; there  are  weavers  in  that  district,  You 
see  flannel  and  tweed  on  the  receipt  side  of  No.  3. 
Every  family  has  a web,  and  as  a rule,  from  60  to  100 
yards  a year  are  woven  by  or  for  each  family. 

3255.  Then  tobacco  is  2 1.  7s.  8c?.?— Yes,  that  is  a 
very  large  item. 

3256.  Is  it  the  consumption  of  tobacco  that  is  very 
high,  or  are  the  prices  high  ? — No,  it  is  the  con 
sumption  that  is  great.  That  is  a family  average. 

3257.  Is  that  normal,  do  you  think,  for  a family  ? — 
It  is  rather  higher  in  some  parts  of  Donegal  and  in 
some  parts  of  the  west  too.  That  is  about  normal; 
a shilling  a week  is  a fair  sum  to  take — in  fact  it  is  low. 

3258.  A shilling  a week  for  a family? — Yes. 

3259.  What  is  a family  supposed  to  consist  of? — 
They  have  about  one  and  a half  smokers  in  a family, 
averaging  it. 

3260.  In  this  part  of  Donegal  do  the  women  smoke 
much  ? — Yery  little;  they  snuff  sometimes. 

3261.  They  do  in  some  parts  smoke  a good  deal,  I 
think  ? — Only  the  very  old  women  smoke  as  a rule. 

3262.  Then  you  may  say  that  that  for  a family  in 
ordinary  circumstances,  deriving  its  money  from 
farming,  and  to  a certain  extent  from  fishing,  is  a fair 
budget  ?— I think  it  is.  They  get  a little  also  from 
weaving  flannel. 

3263.  Will  you  point  out  to  me  any  other? — There 
is  a budget  of  a very  poor  family — and  there  are 
others  of  the  same  class — in  No.  2.  The  cash 
receipts  are  9 1.  16s.  from  all  sources.  The  expenditure 
is  estimated  at  10?.  19s.,  and  the  home  produce  varies 
from  about  12?.  to  17?.  a year.  Those  are  - people  in 
the  Barony  of  Erris,  County  Mayo  ; they  are  perhaps 
the  poorest  people  in  the  country. 

3264..  The  amount  of  rent  and  county  cess  is 


1?.  12s. ; that  is  a very  low  average,  I suppose? — Mr.  w.  L 
The  holdings  are  wretched.  Xjcks. 

3265.  May  I ask  what  are  clerical  charges? — The  SDeej.894. 

dues  they  pay  to  their  clergy.  Budgets  ot 

3266.  (Sir  David  Barbour.)  Is  this  a budget  of  an  families, 
actual  family,  or  is  it  a sort  of  average? — It  is  more  a 
budget  of  an  actual  family.  First,  the  budgets  of  a 
number  of  actual  families  were  put  together,  and  a 

great  many  of  them  coincided  so  largely  that  you 
might  almost  take  it  as  an  actual  budget. 

3267.  What  number  do  you  take  for  a family  ? — 

The  census  average  of  the  place. 

3268.  What  would  that  be? — About  five  and  a 
fraction. 

3269.  (Chairman.)  I see  in  No.  2 tobacco  is  a great 
deal  less  than  in  No.  3 ? — Yes,  they  have  very  little 
money  to  buy  tobacco  to  smoke  in  district  No  2. 

3270.  And  clothing  is  a good  deal  more  ; but  they 
do  not  make  so  much  as  in  No.  3,  I suppose? — No, 
they  have  very  little  means.  That  is  a place  in  which 
fishing  has  been  started  too,  and  they  are  making 
more  from  fish  now  than  formerly. 

3271.  Which  parish  do  you  specially  point  to  in 
No.  2. — I know  Donegal  pretty  well  ? — No.  2 is  in 
Mayo ; it  is  a division  called  Knockadaff. 

3272.  Will  you  take  another  which  you  think  is 
typical? — No.  5 is  typical  of  inland — Mayo  and 
Galway,  in  the  Swineford  district,  say. 

3273.  Where  there  is  nothing  earned  from 
fishing  ? — Nothing  from  fishing. 

3274.  But  the  young  people  go  to  the  English 
harvest  ? — Exactly. 

327 5.  What  items  in  that  do  you  give  ? — Migratory 
labour  is  put  down  there  at  81.  I am  inclined  to 
think  that  is  rather  low,  but  at  all  events  it  is  not 
an  excessive  average. 

3276.  I think  the  English  farmers’  estimate  is  that 
they  pay  about  10?.  a man  ? — I never  went  as  high  as 
that;  I have  gone  as  high,  taking  one  year  with 
another,  as  10?.  a family,  and  that  means  a fraction 
oyer  a working  man. 

3277.  Then  you  are  prudent  in  this  case  in  taking 
the  8?.  ? — I think  so. 

3278.  (Sir  David  Barbour.)  Is  that  the  profit 
after  paying  the  expenses  of  a family? — The  profit 
after  paying  the  expenses  of  a family  and  getting  a 
suit  of  clothes.  They  very  often  come  • back  with  a 
suit  of  English  or  Scotch  clothes. 

3279.  (Chairman.)  Is  the  8?.  or  10?.  net? — It  is 
cash  brought  or  sent  home. 

3280.  Do  yoti  know  from  Donegal  and  the  west 
generally  what  is  the  railway  and  steamer  fare  to  and 
from  England  and  Scotland  ? — It  varies  very,jnuch  ; 
a great  many  men  can  get  over  for  half-a-crown  by 
steamer  from  the  west  coast  of  Donegal,  but  from 
some  parts  of  Mayo  it  comes  to  about  a pound,  1 
suppose. 

3281.  Do  you  know  what  an  Irish  labourer  pays 
for  his  passage  to  and  from  the  east  coast  of  England  ? 

— No,  I do  not  know,  but  it  is  very  low. 

3282.  Not  a pound  ? — I should  say  a pound  would 
cover  most.  I think  a good  many  of  them  borrow  a 
pound  for  their  trip,  just  to  see  them  over  until  they 
get  to  their  destination.  The  shopkeepers  very  often 
lend  them  a pound  to  go  over. 

3283.  Is  there  any  item  you  suggest  we  should 
specially  look  at  in  No.  5 ? There  is  one  that  attracts 
my  attention.  Besides  flour,  you  have  shop  bread? — 

Yes. 

3284.  I do  not  think  that  occurs  in  many  of  the  other 
budgets;  what  is  the  distinction? — The  flour  they 
make  their  own  cakes  out  of,  and  shop  bread  is  bread 
brought  round  in  bakers’  carts,  which  they  buy  from 
the  baker  on  the  road. 

3285.  Is  that  first-class  bread,  as  a rule  ? — No,  it  is 
not  first-class,  but  it  is  wholesome  bread  as  a rule. 

3286.  It  is  not  the  Irish  custom,  as  it  is  in  pai-ts  of 
England,  to  eat  nothing  but  the  best  bread  ? — No,  they 
cannot  get  it  really  well  made  in  the  country ; it  is 
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Mr.  w.  l.  not  anything  like,  for  instance,  the  bread  we  get  in 
“ Dublin. 

8 Dec.  1894.  3287.  Some  of  the  poorest  of  the  labouring  classes 

Budgets  of  in  England  will  eat  nothing  but  first-class  bread? — I 
famines  believe  the  Irish  country  bread  is  a good,  wholesome 
bread,  though  it  is  not  good  in  colour.  There  is  one 
omission  from  No.  5,  I think.  There  is  put  down 
for  rent  and  county  cess  il.  5s.  I believe  that  refers 
only  to  the  land  on  which  the  house  is.  Now,  the 
plots  are  very  small,  and  the  rent  is  relatively  high, 
and  every  man  there  has  to  buy  grass  for  his  cow,  and 
hay  for  the  support  of  his  cow  in  the  winter,  which  is 
really  a second  rent,  in  addition  to  the  agricultural  rent 
that  he  pays. 

3288.  I see,  apparently,  there  is  no  weaving  done 
there  ? — No,  nothing  to  speak  of. 

3289.  Everything  is  bought  entirely  ? — Yes. 

3290.  (Mr.  Sexton).  Is  the  second  rent  contained  in 
the  account? — No  ; as  I say,  it  is  not. 

3291.  Then  there  would  be  a deficiency  in  that 
account  instead  of  a surplus  if  the  second  rent  had  been 
put  in? — Yes. 

3292.  (Chairman).  How  much  do  you  say  they, 
would  have  to  pay  ?— I fancy  they  would  have  to  pay 
fully  51.  for  their  grass  and  hay. 

3293.  (The  O'Conor  Don).  How  is  it,  if  that  be  so, 
that  in  the  receipts,  which  I presume  represent  sales, 
they  appear  to  sell  hay  ? — Well,  they  do  not  sell  much. 
You  see,  they  buy  a piece  of  meadow,  cut  it,  and  save 
the  hay  for  themselves,  but  they  may  get  rid  of  their 
surplus.  You  see,  the  amount  put  down  for  it  is  very 
small — only  10s.  for  surplus  hay  and  straw  ; that  may 
be  chiefly  straw. 

3294.  Would  it  be  surplus  hay  and  straw  outside 
their  own  holding? — That  10s.  is  a receipt  for  hay  and 
straw  sold. 

3295.  But  not  grown  upon  their  holding,  according 
to  your  statement  ? — The  straw  would  be  grown  on 
their  holding. 

3296.  But  whatever  proportion  of  that  is  hay  would 
not  be  grown  on  their  own  holding  ? — That  is  my 
opinion. 

3297.  (Mr.  Sexton).  I understood  you  to  say  that 
the  hay  they  sell  would  be  surplus  ? — That  is  my  con- 
jecture, but  I fancy  it  would  be  mostly  straw. 

3298.  (The  O'Conor  Don).  Is  this  an  individual  case 
or  an  average  one  ? — That  budget  was  not  prepared  by 
me,  but  it  is  a typical  case.  The  circumstances  of 
the  people  in  that  district  are  very  much  alike ; they 
are  nearly  all  settled  on  reclaimed  bog,  and  go  over 
to  work  in  England.  The  good  land  in  the  district  is 
nearly  all  held  by  grazing  farmers,  and  these  people 
have  to  rent  grass  at  a high  rate,  and  buy  hay  at  a 
high  rate  from  the  farmers  round  them,  being  on 
reclaimed  bog  themselves. 

3299.  (Chairman).  Is  there  anything  in  Nos.  6 or 
7 to  which  you  would  like  to  call  attention  ? — No.  6 
is  a budget  for  people  living  in  the  island  of  Achill. 

3300.  That  is,  I suppose,  as  poor  as  any  district? — 
There  they  are  exceedingly  poor,  but  I do  not  think 
they  are  as  poor  as  the  people  in  the  north  of  the 
county  Mayo. 

3301.  As  to  No.  7,  have  you  anything  to  say — I 
see  a large  item  for  knitting  ? — Yes,  that  is  Glen  ties, 
in  the  county  of  Donegal. 

3302.  (Mr.  Sexton).  It  is  an  organized  industry,  is 
it  not? — Yes  ; the  M'Davitts  and  a number  of  other 
merchants  have  gloves,  stockings,  and  other  woollen 
garments  knitted  there. 

3303.  (Chairman).  Is  that  industry  being  extended 
at  the  present  time  ? — I fancy  it  is  extended  as  far  as 
it  can  go. 

3304.  Is  it  remunerative  ? — Yes.  The  M'Davitts 
are  wealthy  people,  having  a branch  house  in  Leicester, 
I think,  and  they  work  from  Leicester  to  Glenties, 
backwards  and  forwards.  There  are  other  merchants 
as  well. 

3305.  I see  there  is  a large  item  on  the  expenditure 
side  for  tea  ? — Yes,  and  I think  that  is  got  by  the 


people  selling  their  knitting ; they  do  not  get  cash  Mr.  w.  j 
from  some  of  the  knitting  merchants  ; some  of  the  1{icks- 
merchants  who  carry  on  the  knitting  business  never  8 Deo.  i&i 
pay  in  cash  ; they  have  grocery  shops  and  pay  in  a BudseTao! 
kind  of  truck  way.  families 

3306.  But  you  incorporate  that  as  if  it  were  a cash 
transaction,  do  you  not? — Yes.  Some  of  the  mer- 
chants pay  cash  always  ; the  M'Davitts,  for  instance, 
pay  cash. 

3307.  Then  in  No.  8,  there  is  a very  large  item  of  the 
same  character  ? — That  is  in  connection  with  the  shirt 
industry  in  Derry.  That  is  a district  where  materials 
for  shirts  can  be  sent  out  to  the  country  people. 

3308.  There  is  a large  charge  in  that  budget  for 
luxuries  ? — Yes. 

3309.  It  is  almost  the  only  one  in  which  you  have 
given  that  item  ? — The  amount  spent  by  the  country 
people  on  that  item  is  just  a monthly  expenditure, 
once  a month  at  the  local  monthly  fair.  As  a rule  they 
do  not  drink  in  their  own  houses  or  during  the  day. 

3310.  That  is  4s.  spent  once  a month,  is  it? — I 
think  that  would  be  about  it. 

3311.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  It  is  the  only  budget  in  which 
you  have  an  entry  for  spirits  ? — Yes. 

3312  Does  that  indicate  that  there  is  much  total 
abstinence  ? — There  is  a great  deal  of  total  abstinence 
in  the  county  of  Donegal. 

3313.  (Mr.  Wolff.)  I see  11.  19s.  for  snuff  in  two  of 
the  budgets  ? — Yes ; in  some  places  snuffing  is  carried 
on  far  more  than  in  others. 

3314.  (Chairman.)  Among  the  younger  people? — 

I never  see  the  younger  people  snuff,  but  old  men  and 
women  do. 

3315.  Is  that  a declining  expenditure  practically  ? — 

They  take  to  it  in  their  old  age. 

3316.  Those  who  have  not  been  snuff-takers  when  . 
young,  take  it  as  they  advance  in  age  ?— I cannot  say. 

One  sees  old  people  snuffing.  I do  not  know  whether 
the  people  take  to  it  at  a certain  age  or  not. 

3317.  Then  in  No.  9,  is  there  anything  remark- 
able?— Not  very  much — no.  Embroidery  you  see  is 
rather  a profitable  industry  there. 

3318.  The  item  for  tea  I see  is  very  normal  in  these 
budgets  ? — Yes. 

3319.  A great  many  of  them  are  about  51. 1 — They 
are — they  are  about  the  same. 

3320.  {Mr  Sexton.)  It  is  about  a pound  of  tea  a 
week  ? — Yes. 

3321.  (Chairman.)  No.  12  is  a very  remarkable 
budget;  the  expenditure  of  a family  in  the  poorest 
possible  circumstances  ? — Yes,  but  before  you  pass  to 
that,  may  I say  as  to  No.  10  budget,  that  that  applies 
to  a district  where  they  have  little  or  nothing  except 
a little  flannel  weaving ; it  is  in  Glencolumbkille, 
county  Donegal.  A great  many  of  the  people  have 
emigrated  from  there,  and  they  send  back  money  to 
that  district. 

3322.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  It  is  the  only  budget  in  which 
you  have  noted  remittances  from  America  ? — There 
are  many  other  places  where  you  can  put  it  in,  but  it 
is  a difficult  thing  to  put  it  in  as  a typical  receipt. 

3323.  (The  O'Conor  Don)  What  part  of  the 
country  does  budget  No.  9 deal  with  ? — No.  9 is 
.Killybegs ; No.  11  is  County  KLei'ry,  Castlegregory. 

3324.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  Inland? — No,  the  sea  coast. 

3325.  There  is  no  fishing,  is  there  ? — Not  much. 

3326.  There  is  none  in  the  budget? — No,  it  is  most 
inland  ; there  is  very  little  fringe. 

3327.  (Chairman.)  Then  I come  to  No.  ] 2,  that  is 
the  budget  of  a family  in  the  poorest  possible  circum- 
stances ? — Yes,  it  is  really  only  two  or  three  cases  in 
the  mountain  glens  of  Donegal.  I put  it  in  not  as  a 
typical  budget,  but  to  show  that  the  people  were 
struggling  on  in  such  a state  as  that. 

3328.  (Chairman).  They  are  21.  on  the  wrong  side, 

I see? — Yes;  it  means  that  they  drift  to  the  work- 
house  or  leave  the  locality  in  some  way  before  long. 

3329.  These  budgets  are  all  in  congested  districts, 
are  they  not  ? — They  are  all  in  congested  districts, 
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j [r.  tv.  L.  Tlie  Board  to  which  I am  Secretary  have  no  connection 
with  any  district  outside  the  congested  districts. 

8 Dec.  1891.  3330.  You  have  not  referred  to  any  district 

Budgets  of  outside  your  special  administration  ? — No.  I was  a 

families.  Local  Government  Inspector  in  a good  many  districts 
in  Ireland,  and  of  course  I have  an  idea  of  comparison. 

3331.  (The  O' Conor  Don.)  I think  you  have  told 
us  about  all  these  budgets,  excepting  No.  4.  What 
district  is  that  in?— That  is  the  Rosses,  county 
Donegal. 

3332.  ( Lord  Welhy.)  What  is  No.  3 ? — Teelin. 

3333.  (The  O'Conor  Don.)  Taking  No.  3 upon  which 
you  gave  your  detailed  evidence,  what  is  the  employ- 
ment of  the  people  generally  ? — They  till  between  two 
and  three  acres,  and  in  the  months  of  January, 
February,  and  March  they  have  very  good  cod  and 
ling  fishing.  Then  in  the  summer  again  they  have 
salmon  fishing  in  the  open  sea  by  drift  net,  and  later 
on  they  have  a little  haddock,  and  herring,  and 
mackerel  fishing,  but  not  very  much.  Their  principal 
fishing  is  in  the  first  three  months  of  the  year,  and  the 
Congested  Districts  Board  buy  those  fish  from  them 
and  resell  it  cured. 

3334.  (Mr.  Marlin.)  Would  10Z.  be  too  much  as 
an  estimate  for  their  present  income  from  fishing  ? — 
I think  it  would  not  be  enough. 

3335.  ( The  O'Conor  Don.)  81.  is  what  you  have  put 
down  ? — I think  it  is  far  more  than  that  now,  it  has 
improved. 

3336.  How  many  acres  of  land  have  they  altogether 
in  this  typical  case  ? — A very  few  acres.  They  have 
very  small  holdings ; they  would  not  have  more  than 
four  or  five  acres  ; the  land  is  very  much  exhausted, 
and  whenever  a failure' of  the  potato  crop  happens,  it 
shows  in  that  district.  In  some  cases  the  same  land 
has  been  growing  potatoes,  without  a year’s  rest,  since 
the  famine  time. 

3337.  When  you  speak  of  acres,  do  you  speak  of 
statute  acres  or  Irish  acres  ? — They  are  the  Scotch 
acres,  Cunningham  acres. 

3338.  And  is  it  the  Cunningham  acres  you  refer  to 
when  you  refer  to  the  number  of  acres  ? — It  is,  in  a 
rough  way. 

3339.  Is  the  half  of  their  holdings  in  tillage? — 

Yes,  about  half — more  than  half.  & 

3340.  Would  the  remaining  half  support  a bullock 
or  heifer? — But  then  they  have  a mountain  run  as  well. 

3341.  Have  they  a mountain  run  in  addition  to 
these  four  or  five  acres  ? — Yes,  a mountain  run  for 
sheep  and  stock. 

3342.  What  would  be  about  the  proportion  that 
each  occupier  would  have  of  this  mountain  run? — 
They  would  never  reach  the  full  limit;  they  never 
have  stock  enough  to  put  on. 

3343.  I suppose  those  mountain  runs  are  held  in 
common  ?— They  are  held  in  common. 

3344.  And  the  proportion  is  regulated  by  a certain 
number  of  beasts  and  sheep,  is  it  not? — fn  a great 

f many  cases  it  is,  but  there  are  a number  of  places 

where  there  is  no  interference.  A man  may  pub  on  as 
many  as  he  likes,  because  they  never  reach  the  point 
of  over-crowding  the  mountain. 

3345.  Then  the  mountain  would  reall3r  carry  more 
than  it  has  on  it  ? — In  a great  many  cases  that  is  so ; 
in  this  case  it  is  so. 

3346.  But  you  do  not  know  in  this  case  what 
would  be  the  proportion  that  this  individual  would 
have  a right  to  place  upon  the  mountain  if  he  had  the 
cattle? — No,  I do  not. 

3347.  How  do  you  estimate  the  produce  ? I see 
you  have  “ Corn,  15s.”  ; how  is  that  estimated  ? — It 
was  estimated  on  the  price  at  the  time,  oats  so  much 
a scone — I suppose  then  it  would  have  been  about 
10c?.  a stone. 

3348.  In  ascertaining  how  much  is  produced  by  the 
tillage,  how  do  you  proceed  ?— That  would  be  the  sale 
of  the  surplus. 

3349.  Do  the  people  use  the  oats  themselves  ? — 
They  use  some  of  the  oats — they  use  them  for  a pony 
if  they  have  one,  and  for  food,  and  so  on. 


3350.  Do  they  grind  it  into  meal  and  so  on  ? — Mr.  tv.  l. 
Very  little  ; there  is  a mill  about  five  miles  off,  and 

they  send  a little  there,  but  chiefly  Indian  meal  is  used.  a Dee.  1804. 

3351.  Are  these  statements  as  to  the  receipts  and  Budgets  of 
the  expenditure  taken  from  the  statements  of  the  families 
people  themselves  ? — Partly  so.  I have  taken  a 
number  of  these  budgets  myself,  and  they  are  partly 

taken  from  the  people  themselves  and  partly  from 
information  got  from  the  shopkeepers  and  from  every 
available  source,  rent  receipts  and  so  on. 

3352.  I find  that  in  many  of  these  cases  the  ex- 
penditure exceeds  the  receipts.  How  can  that  go  og 
for  a number  of  years  ? — It  shows  that  the  budget,  I 
think,  is  not  quite  right.  It  is  an  attempt  at  makinn 
the  best  budget,  but  there  has  been  no  attempt  to 
reconcile  the  two  sides.  The  instructions  were  to  fino 
out  what  was  received  in  money  and  what  was  spend 
in  money  as  far  as  possible,  without  any  attempt  tt 
cook  or  balance. 

3353.  But  does  it  not  show  that  there  must  be  some 
error? — Yes,  to  some  extent  there  must,  be  some 
error. 

3354.  Because  they  could  not  go  on  vtar  after  year 
in  that  way,  could  they  ? — I think  it  does ; the  excess 
is  very  little. 

3355.  Little  or  great  it  is  a feet,  is  it  not  ? — The 
budget  is  not  put  forward  of  course  to  show  an  exact 
cash  account,  it  is  an  estimated  budget.  The  estimate 
is  evidently  a little  wrong  in  some  minor  detail. 

3356.  (Mr.  Martin).  You  do  not  take  into  account 
in  any  of  these  returns  the  aid  and  assistance  which  is 
given  to  these  people  in  money  or  kind  from  sub- 
scriptions?— No,  I do  not.  I do  not  think  it  does 
come  in. 

3357.  (The  O' Conor  Don.)  Taking  this  typical 
case  of  the  Swineford  district,  I see  there  is  nothing  at 
all  in  that  budget  put  down  for  spirits  ? — No. 

3358.  Do  you  know  the  number  of  public  houses 
in  Swineford  ? — I am  sure  it  is  large,  but  this  is 
dealing  only  with  country  people  whose  expenditure 
would  be  made  on  the  fair  day. 

3359.  But  is  not  the  expenditure  in  the  licensed 
houses  in  the  towns  mainly  made  up  of  country  ex- 
penditure ? — I should  say  very  largely. 

3360.  It  is  not  made  up  of  the  expenditure  of  the- 
population  of  the  towns,  is  it? — A great  many  of  the, 
town  people  ai'e  regular  drinkers,  but  country  people  , 
as  a rule  are  not. 

33131.  The  country  pgpple,  as  you  state,  no  doubt 
only  take  these  refreshments  upon  market  and  fair 
days,  but  is  not  the  great  bulk  of  the  spirit  sold  upon- 
those  days  ? — I should  think  the  larger  part  of  it  is. 

3862.  Do  you  think  you  could  put  down  as  a typical 
budget  of  the  Swineford  district,  one  in  which  there  is. 
no  expenditure  upon  spirit  ? — I think  it  would  be 
fairer  to  include  a sum  of  say  21.  a year  in  most  of 
these  budgets  for  luxuries  of  different  sorts. 

3363.  How  long  do  these  migratory  labourers  stay  Migratory 
in  England,  as  a rule? — They  go  over  as  soon  as  they  ,al!0Urer- 
liave  got  their  own  crops  in.  They  go  over  in  May 
perhaps,  and  a great  many  of  them  are  coming  back 

about  now,  and  up  to  Christmas.  Some  come  back 
earlier,  in  October,  November,  and  December. 

3364.  They  stay  about  five  months  then  ? — Yes,  and 
some,  more  especially  the  Donegal  people,  stay  a longer 
time,  in  Scotland,  for  instance,  they  get  work  on  the 
railways  and  elsewhere. 

3365.  And  during  those  five  months  they  support 
themselves  in  England  as  well  as  lay  by  this  amount 
of  money  which  you  have  put  down  here  ? — Yes. 

3366.  Do  they  send  over  anything  during  that  time 
to  their  families  ? — That  I include  in  the  cash  receipts. 

A man  may  come  back  very  often,  and  does  come 
back,  with  only  11.  or  even  less  in  his  pocket ; he  has. 
sent  it  all  on  before  him. 

3367.  In  the  case  of  No.  5,  how  many  acres  of  land' 
would  the  holding  contain  ? — I should  say  about  4 or 
5 acres  of  land. 

3368.  Statute  or  Irish  acres  ? — I am  not  speaking 
from  personal  knowledge.  I did  not  make  that 
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Mr.  W.  L.  budget  myself,  but  it  was  made  by  a very  competent 
Micka-  Inspector,  Mr.  Doran.  I think  the  rent  is  high 
8 Deo.  1891.  there. 

Migratory  3369.  You  do  not  mean  that  the  land  about  Swine- 
labour.  for(i  is  iet  at  1 l.  an  acre! — I do  not  say  that,  but  I say 
the  rent  is  relatively  high  though. 

3370.  But  if  the  area  is  only  four  acres,  and  the  rent 
and  county  cess  come  to  42.  5s.,  the  rent  must  be 
about  1?.  an  acre,  must  it  not? — Yes,  it  would  be  so — 
that  looks  high. 

3371.  You  cannot  verify  it  ? — No,  I cannot  verify 
the  acreage.  I have  been  on  a number  of  those 
holdings,  and  they  seemed  to  me  to  be  very  small 
holdings,  and  what  makes  me  say  four  acres  is 
that  they  have  not  got  grass  on  the  holdings  as  a 
rule. 

3372.  There  is  no  mountain  land  there,  is  there  ? 
— Oh,  no. 

3373.  Why  is  the  congested  district  divided  into 
these  particular  very  small  districts.  What  is'  the 
purpose  of  the  division? — They  are  chiefly  natural 
areas ; one  would  notice  that  more  plainly  in  Donegal. 
If  you  turn  to  the  map  which  you  will  see  on  page  22, 
there  are  inlets  of  the  sea  and  mountain  chains  which 
divide  these  areas  into  natural  districts. 

3374.  Are  these  districts  separated  from  non- 
congested  districts,  or  do  they  join  together  ? — A great 
many  of  them  are  touched  by  nothing  else  except 
congested  districts. 

3375.  What  I ask  you  is  if  they  form  part  of  a 
whole  together,  why  have  you  divided  them  into 
such  minute  portions  ? — Because  the  livelihood  is  got 
and  earned  in  a different  way.  Take  the  parish  of 
Dunloe  and  Lettermacaward  where  there  are  migra- 
tory labourers,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  river 
hardly  any  men  at  all  go  to  England  and  Scotland, 
which  is  because  they  have  rather  better  land  on 
the  south  side  of  the  river,  and  are  able  to  make 
farming  pay. 

3376.  Have  they  larger  holdings  ? — They  have 
larger  holdings,  and  better  land. 

3377.  And  where  these  labourers  go  to  England, 
I presume,  the  holdings  are  extremely  small — that 
is  to  say,  the  portion  that  can  be  tilled  ? — Yes. 

3378.  And  there  would  not  be  occupation  for  them 
at  home  ? — Oh,  no ; they  could  not  live  in  the  place 
if  they  did  not  make  money  from  migratory  labour. 
Their  farms  would  not  support  them  at  all. 

3379.  What  do  these  migratory  labourers  generally 
do  during  the  winter? — The  months  of  November, 
December,  and  January  are  perfectly  idle  for  them  ; 
they  have  nothing  to  do,  except  a few  people  along 
the  shore  who  catch  herrings  just  now.  It  is  one  of 
the  problems  the  Board  has  to  face,  to  try  and  find 
.some  employment  for  these  people  during  the  winter- 
months  of  November,  December,  January,  and 
February. 

3380.  Can  you  say  how  many  months  of  the  year 
they  are  employed  working  on  their  own  holdings? 
— They  are  employed  during  March,  April,  and  May, 
•we  will  say ; then  the  women  and  younger  people, 
and  old  people  keep  the  holdings  going  for  the 
rest  of  the  time. 

3381.  So  out  of  the  twelve  months  the  able-bodied 
man  is  only  employed  three  months  on  his  own 
holding? — That  is  about  right. 

Mode  or  3382.  ( Lord  Welby.)  Were  these  budgets  made  for 
• ““the'0-  any  particular  year ; what  year  would  they  apply 
..budgets.  to?  — They  were  made  in  the  years  1891  and 
1892. 

3383.  Will  you  tell  us  how  you  arrived  at  the 
information,  for  instance,  as  to  groceries.  One  lb. 
a week,  which  seems  to  be  the  average  for  tea — is 
a very  large  consumption,  is  it  not? — Yes,  it  is  very 
large,  but  the  shopkeepers  have  shown  me  their 
books  over  and  over  again,  and  therefore  I can  say 
that  the  information  is  positively  correct. 

3384.  Then  getting  it  in  that  way  through  the 
shopkeepers,  you  had  a check  on  the  information — 
you  did  not  get  it  from  the  people  themselves  ?— 


Oh,  no;  I got  it  from  a great  many  different  Mr.  w.  i. 
sources,  and  checked  it. 

3385.  Also  if  you  got  tlxe  information  from  the  8 Dec.  is?i. 

shops,  you  got  the  real  prices? — Yes.  Mode ot 

3386.  I ask  the  question  with  the  view  of  knowing 
whether  you  got  it  from  the  persons  who  paid  or  the  budgets, 
shopkeepers? — I got  the  prices  from  the  shops,  but  in 

a great  many  districts  it  is  a case  of  barter. 

3387.  In  that  case  how  would  you  arrive  at  the 
price? — They  barter  on  a money  basis;  they  say, 

“ The  market  price  of  eggs  is  7 d.  a dozen,  and  we  will 
“ allow  you  at  the  rate  of  6 d.  a dozen,  and  you  pay  us 
“ for  tea  at  the  rate  of  2s.  6 d.  per  lb.” 

3388.  I observe  a difference  in  the  budgets;  for 
instance,  there  are  one  or  two  with  no  clerical  charges  ? 

— I think  that  is  simply  an  omission  on  the  part  of 
the  official  who  made  the  budget. 

3389.  Therefore  we  come  to  this  conclusion,  that 
there  has  been  no  cooking  of  the  accounts.  You  have 
taken  the  statements  as  they  are  made,  and  that  is  a 
complete  budget  of  expenditure,  according  to  what 
they  told  you  ? — Yes.  Budget  No.  4 is  one  which  I 
made  myself  in  very  caveful  detail. 

3390.  And  do  you  refer  to  that  as  one  of  the  more 
complete  ones ? — Yes;  it  is  one  that  I took  a good 
deal  of  trouble  over  myself. 

3391.  I see  in  several  cases  there  is  an  item  for 
manures,  which  does  not  occur  in  others,  and  soforth  ? 

— Yes. 

3392.  Now  I see  a considerable  amount  of  fish 
sold,  and  you  told  us  that  was  a growing  industry ; 
may  I ask  whether  that  is  due  to  the  opening  up  of 
communication? — No;  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
Congested  Districts  Board  have  started  curing  stations. 

They  buy  all  the  cod  and  ling  that  are  brought  in,  and 
as  many  herrings  as  they  can,  having  regard  to  their 
plant,  barrels,  and  salt  at  the  different  stations. 

3393.  With  regard  to  light  railways,  I see  from  the  Light  Kail 
map  that  you  divide  these  congested  districts  into  "ay  ‘ 
three — one  in  the  north,  one  in  the  west,  and  one  in 

the  south  ? — Donegal  forms  one  really,  then  I should 
say  sea-coast  Mayo  and  Galway  form  another,  inland 
Mayo  and  Galway  form  a third,  and  Cork  and  Kerry 
a fourth. 

3394.  How  do  these  light  railways  affect  the  con- 
gested districts — are  there  railways  either  completed 
or  being  pushed  forward  now  into  each  of  these  dis- 
tricts?— There  is  a railway  to  Killy  begs,  which  has 
been  open  for  some  time. 

3395.  Is  that  the  only  one  in  that  district  ? — There 
is  another  to  a place  called  Glenties  which  is  not  yet 
open ; it  will  be  very  soon  open,  though. 

3396. , That  will  be  two  railroads  in  the  northern 
district  ? — Two  in  Donegal  only. 

3397.  And  one  has  been  open  for  some  time  ? — Yes. 

3398.  Have  you  found  any  benefit  from  it  ? — 

Buyers  go  to  the  fairs,  and  therefore  better  prices  are 
given  for  the  cattle,  and  poultry  can  be  sent  off. 

3399.  Is  there  much  fish  trade? — Not  much  fresh 
fish  traffic. 

3400.  The  fishermen  depend  on  the  Board  as  the 
buyers? — Yes,  for  some  classes  of  fish ; salmon,  plaice, 
whiting,  lobsters,  and  so  on  goes,  undoubtedly,  by 
railway  in  a great  many  cases,  but  some  places  are 
too  far  from  the  railway.  When  a place  is  ten  miles 
from  a railway  fish  does  not  go  as  a rule. 

3401.  Therefore  the  value  derived  from  the  opening 
up  of  these  communications,  great  as  it  is,  one  must 
take  with  the  limit  that  unless  the  seller  is  near  the 
railway  it  is  not  of  much  use  to  hint? — Yes ; a little 
further  extension  of  the  railway  is  what  is  necessary. 

3402.  Are  there  any  railways  in  this  western  dis- 
trict?— Y es,  there  is  a railway  from  Westport  to  Rath 
Hill;  that  is  opened  toMulraney,  and  the  receipts  are 
very  encouraging  there  indeed.  Then  you  have  a big 
railway  from  Galway  to  Clifden,  which  is  not  open 
yet.  Then  there  is  an  inland  railway,  too,  in  process 
of  construction  in  the  co.  Mayo. 

3403.  And  in  the  south  ? In  the  south  there  is  one 
to  Dingle,  another  to  Cahirciveen. 
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jf r.  tv.  L.  3404.  Are  those  opened  ? — Yes. 

jfwte-  3405.  May  I judge  that  your  opinion  is  that  they 
8 Dec.  1891.  are  answering  the  object  for  which  they  were  con- 
Ligbt  Hail-  structed? — They  are  doing  a great  deal  of  good, 
ways.  3406.  And  your  view  would  be  that  they  want 

further  extension  ? — Certainly. 

3407.  But  even  if  they  were  extended,  I still  gather 
that  it  would  only  be  a limited  area  to  which  that 
would  be  of  use  ? — The  extension  of  railway  from 
Killybegs  to  Cladnageragh,  which  is  only  ten  miles, 
would  mean  a fishing  trade  for  the  line,  and  we  would 
not  have  to  cure  fish  there.  A great  deal  would  go 
fresh  to  market,  and  at  a better  price. 

McfLaW  3408.  Do  you  think  in  the  case  of  these  budgets 
which  are  not  in  equilibrium  there  is  any  out-door  re- 
lief given  ? — No,  the  out-door  relief  is  given  chiefly  to 
old  people,  very  often  old  maids. 

3409.  And  these  people  having  holdings  would  not 
be  eligible,  would  they  ? — No,  except  in  cases  of  sick- 
ness, but  very  little  out-door  relief  is  given;  in 
Donegal  hardly  any. 

Rents  3410.  Some  of  these  rents  are  high.  You  were 

describing  one  just  now  of  very  nearly  £1  an  acre  ? 
— I should  not  like  to  give  positive  evidence  about 
that. 

3411.  We  have  heard  your  opinion  about  it;  I want 
to  ask  you  if  have  they  been  into  court  yet? — Yes,  I 
am  sure  they  have. 

labour017  3412.  With  regard  to  migratory  labour,  is  it  pretty 
stationary — year  by  year  do  an  equal  number  • of  men 
go,  or  has  it  declined  ?— It  is  an  equal  number.  Great 
numbers  of  the  men  go  to  the  same  farms  in  England 
or  Scotland  from  year  to  year — they  wait  until  they 
get  a letter  asking  them  to  go. 

Congested  3413.  I know  you  have  large  experience  in  Ireland 
congested  as  to  the  congested  districts ; these  budgets  you  take 
distnets.  as  simply  typical  of  the  very  bad  districts,  but  you 
would  not  generalise  from  them  as  to  the  condition  of 
non-congested  districts,  would  you  ? — There  are  very 
much  poorer  budgets  I am  sure  for  the  labouring 
population  in  Limerick,  Tipperary,  and  North  Cork. 

3414.  In  districts  which  are  not  congested  ? — Yes, 
the  richest  districts  in  Irelaud,  and  the  budget  there 
would  be  very  much  worse  for  the  labourers. 

3415.  But  not  for  the  farmers  ? — No. 

3416.  Would  yourview  be — supposing  anything  was 
done  to  the  west  of  the  congested  districts  line  that 
it  ought  to  be  done  through  your  Board,  or  how  ; 
that  is  to  say,  would  you  recommend  a considerable 
extension  of  your  powers  ? — I do  not  know  what 
would  be  the  view  of  the  Board  upon  that. 

Condition  3417.  (Mr.  Sexton .)  I think  you  have  said  that  the 
oUabour-  ordinary  budget  of  a labourer  in  Ireland  would  be  still 
worse  than  these  budgets? — I am  excluding  that  very 
last  budget,  budget  No.  12  ; but  I say  that  the 
ordinary  labourer  in  a very  large  part  of  Cork,  Lime-, 
rick,  North  Kerry,  Clare,  and  Tipperary  is  in  shocking 
poverty,  owing  to  want  of  permanent  employment.  I 
have  seen  the  most  abject  poverty  among  these  people. 

3418.  Then  there  are  a great  number  of  labourers 
worse  off  than  a good  many  people  described  in  these 
budgets,  are  there  ? — I think  the  agricultural  labourers 
of  that  part  of  Ireland  are  a great  deal  worse  off  than 
the  congested  districts  people. 

3419.  As  to  a congested  district,  there  are  two 
conditions  which  must  happen  in  order  to  form  a dis- 
trict, I understand  ; the  first  being  that  the  valuation 
per  head  in  the  electoral  division  must  be  less  than  30s.  ? 
— Yes. 

3420.  And,  morever,  although  that  may  be  the  case, 
it  would  not  be  a congested  district  unless  the  popu- 
lation made  up  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  county? — Yes. 

3421.  Therefore  for  two  reasons  the  area  of  your 
congested  districts  may  be  far  from  indicating  the  total 
area  of  congestion  ? — It  does  not  indicate  the  conges- 
tion at  all  in  some  parts,  because  in  Mayo  and  Galway, 
for  instance,  the  greatest  poverty  possible  amoug  small 
occupiers  of  land  exists  in  non-congested  districts,  and 
the  reason  these  districts  are  not  congested  under  the 


Act  is  that  there  is  very  good  land  held  by  large  Mr.  TV.  L. 
farmers  and  graziers  in  the  districts ; and  taking  the  lcto' 
valuation  as  a test  the  district  is  not  scheduled  as  8 Dec.  iS9t. 
congested.  Condition 

3422.  But  it  is  probable,  is  it  not,  that  there  are  gjslab0ur_ 
many  electoral  divisions  in  Ireland,  the  valuation  of 

which  is  less  than  30s.  a head  of  the  inhabitants,  but 
because  they  do  not  contain  20  per  cent,  of  such,  they 
are  shut  out? — Just  so.  Clare  is  not  a congested 
country,  but  there  is  a great  deal  of  poverty  in  it. 

3423.  On  the  other  hand,  a county  may  contain  a 
great  number  of  persons  valued  below  30s.,  but  because 
they  are  not  grouped  together  there  is  no  con- 
gestion?— Because  there  is  rich  land  adjoining  them  ; 
in  a great  number  of  cases  poor  villages  arenotscheduled 
as  congested.  If  townland,  instead  of  electoral 
division,  were  the  area,  a good  deal  of  good  could  be 
done  I think. 

3424.  The  point  which  1 wish  to  elicit,  and  which 
I think  I have  elicited  from  you,  is  that  there  is  a 
large  body  of  people  in  Ireland,  who  are  pretty  much 
in  the  same  condition  as  these  people,  who  by  reason 
of  not  satisfying  the  two  particulars  of  the  conditions, 
are  not  regarded  as  being  in  a congested  district  ? — 

Quite  so. 

3425.  I see  the  average  number  of  a family  is  rather 
nearer  six  than  five  ? — Yes. 

3426.  There  are  98,000  families,  and  17,000  of 
them  next  to  pauperism.  What  is  the  annual  income 
of  your  Board  ? — 41,250?. 

3427.  That  is  only  at  the  rate  of  about  8s.  for  each 
of  those  families  ? — Yes,  if  you  put  it  in  that  way. 

3428.  Yery  inadequate,  I should  think,  to  make 
much  impression  on  the  question  ? — Quite  inadequate ; 
it  is  worse  than  inadequate,  because  it  is  disappointing ; 
people  do  not  realise  how  small  the  income  is,  and  the 
Boai'd  are  expected  to  do  a number  of  things  they  have 
not  the  means  to  do. 

3429.  You  have  power  under  your  Act,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Treasury,  to  use  a portion  of  your 
capital,  have  you  not  ? — There  is  that  power. 

3430.  Have  you  used  it? — Wo  have  not. 

3431.  Have  you  asked  the  concurrence  of  the 
Treasury  ? — No. 

3432.  The  Board  has  not  come  to  any  conclusion 
upon  that  point  ? — They  have  not. 

3433.  Have  they  considered  the  point  ? — I have 
heard  it  mentioned. 

3434.  Because  it  seems  worth  consideration.  You 
have  a million  and  a half  of  capital,  and  if  you  could 
more  rapidly  produce  a permanent  effect,  it  would  be 
desirable  ? — We  might  find  ourselves  without  any 
capital  if  we  did  that. 

3435.  It  would  depend  on  the  amount  you  spent,  Foo^  and. 
would  it  not?  You  have  not  said  yet  what  is  the  iu°. 
ordinary  dietary  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  districts? — 

I can  give  the  dietary  for  each  district. 

3436.  I simply  want  the  best  idea  you  can  give  in 
a few  words,  without  aiming  at  extreme  precision  in 
each  case  ? — It  vai-ies  at  different  times  of  the  year. 

When  potatoes  are  in  season  ; potatoes  are  largely 
used,  we  will  say  from  the  middle  of  August  to  the 
middle  of  March  is  the  potato  season. 

3437.  At  other  times  is  the  food  meal  ? — Yes. 

3438.  What  meal  ? — Indian  meal. 

3439.  Never  oatmeal? — Yes,  a little,  but  nothing 
like  as  much. 

3440.  A little  fish  ? — A little  6sh  as  a relish,  but 
not  as  an  article  of  food. 

3441.  They  cannot  afford  to  use  it  as  food? — Very 
rarely.  Then  they  use  a little  bacon  fat ; they  call  it 
“ kitchen,  ” as  a rule. 

3442.  The  fish  would  be  herring,  I suppose  ? — Or 
dried  ling. 

3443.  Speaking  of  drink,  I have  heard  that  most  of 
the  people  are  total  abstainers  in  Donegal  ? — Yes,  great 
numbers. 

3444.  So  that  they  would  not  drink  either  bn 
market  or  fair  days  ? — They  would  not. 

3445.  In  any  case,  the  drinking  is  very  much  con- 
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Mr.  w.  L.  fined,  you  say,  to  tlie  market  and  fair  days  ?• — I never 
saw  any  sign  of  drinking  or  saw  drink  in  the  houses. 

8 Dcc.~1894.  3446.  As  a matter  of  fact  I believe  they  do  not 

Fond  and  keep  drink  in  the  houses  at  all,  do  they  ? — They  do 
mode  of  not  so  far  as  my  observation  goes. 

3447.  The  drinking  maybe  disproportionate  on  the 
market  or  fair  days,  but  it  doe3  not  exist  at  other 
times  ?— No  ; the  reason  it  shows  on  market  days,  1 
think,  is  that  some  people  rarely  eat  anything— they 
only  drink  to  refresh  themselves, 
work  of  3448.  I notice  in  Return  No.  3 a great  variety  of 
the  Board.  in(jlist,ries  jn  Donegal,  and  in  a county  like  Leitrim 
nothing  whatever.  Donegal  has  five  or  six  industries, 
some 'marine,  some  sea  coast,  and  others  inland,  and 
Leitrim  nothing  ? — Yes. 

3449.  That  seems  to  indicate  the  vast  importance 
of  organising  small  industries,  does  it  not  ? — Yes. 

3450.  The  Donegal  people  are  naturally  the  people 
for  this  increase  of  industries,  looking  at  the  size  of 
the  items  for  knitting,  embroidery,  sewing,  and  soforth, 
which  in  many  cases  make  the  budget  slight  ? — Yes. 
The  people  ot  Donegal  are  a very  distinctive  people. 
Take  the  hand  of  a Douegal  woman ; it  is  quite  diffe- 
rent to  the  hand  of  others,  it  is  quite  refined  from  the 
constant  use  of  the  needle.  If  you  put  the  needle  into 
the  hands  of  an  ordinary  woman  in  the  southern  dis- 
tricts of  Ireland,  I believe  she  would  not  be  able  to 
use  it  in  the  way  most  of  the  Donegal  women  do. 

3451.  Does  not  the  extent  to  which  they  are  made 
solvent  by  these  home  industries  indicate  to  you  the 
vast  importance  of  endeavouring  to  organise  these 
domestic  industries  elsewhere  than  in  Donegal  ? — Yes, 
and  efforts  are  being  made  in  that  direction  ; but  the 
progress  must  be  very  slow. 

3452.  It  would  be  important  to  proceed  with  it, 
would  it  not  ? — Yes. 

3453.  Women  anywhere  in  Ireland  can  be  taught 
to  knit  and  sew  and  weave,  I suppose?— The  young 
girls  could. 

3454.  I notice  that  amongst  the  various  proposals 
made  to  you  for  expenditure,  there  is  none  for  the 
provision  of  boats  and  gear  ? — W e keep  that  going ; 
we  can  meet  all  the  fair  demands  we  have  out  of  the 
Sea  and  Coast  Fishery  Fund  and  out  of  the  Irish 
Reproductive  Loan  Fund,  and  no  reasonable  applica- 
tion is  refused. 

3455.  Do  I understand  all  the  propositions  on  this 
list  received  the  assent  of  the  Board  ? — No,  these  arc 
proposals  which  have  been  made  to  the  Board  by  their 
inspectors  and  others. 

3456.  Have  the  inspectors  approved  of  most  of 
them  ?— Some  roads,  of  course,  are  not  approved  of. 

3457.  Have  you  made  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
carrying  out  all  these  proposals  ? — I have  tried,  but  it 
is  apparent  it  would  soon  consume  our  income. 

Mode  of  3458.  As  to  the  amount  of  the  deficiency  existing; 
ing6budgets  of  course  a deficiency  for  a small  sum  may  go  on  from 
year  to  year  on  credit  ? — Yes  ; but  there  are  some 
places  where  the  people  sink  down  and  get  a load  of 
debt  round  them — there  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

3459.  The  existence  of  a deficiency  is  in  itself  no 
ground  for  impugning  the  accuracy  of  a budget,  is  it  ? 
— No.  I think  in  this  case  it  rather  goes  in  favour 
of  the  budget. 

3460.  It  seems  to  me  to  show  that  the  facts  were 
ascertained  without  any  particular  attempt  to  square 
them  ? — Quite  so. 

3461.  As  to  the  rent — I believe  it  is  very  well 
known  that  when  land,  even  bog  land,  has  been 
laboriously  reclaimed,  a rent  of  17.  an  acre  is  not 
uncommon? — I would  rather  not  speak  on  that  ques- 
tion. 

3462.  However,  these  budgets  were  made  up  by 
people  of  competence  and  reliable  people  who  did  their 
best  to  ascertain  the  facts,  I understand  ? — They  were 
very  carefully  made  up. 

3463.  The  people  who  made  them  up  saw  the  rent 
receipts  ? — They  saw  the  rent  receipts. 

3464.  And  inquired  at  the  shops? — Yes,  they  in- 


quired among  the  people,  and  they  were  persons  Ml'^-  £ 
who  were  acquainted  with  the  mode  of  living  of  the  _L?' 
people;  they  were  not  strangers  sent  down  to  examine,  8 Dcc-  ‘SSI, 
but  persons  who  had  years  of  experience  of  the 
country. 

3465.  May  I ascertain  from  you  in  a few  minutes  incidence' 
the  effect  of  the  fiscal  system  of  these  budgets. 

Taking  No.  1,  I see  there  is  a surplus  of  Hi.  Is.  4c?., 

and  the  duty  paid  is — on  tea,  16s.;  on  tobacco,  1 7.  19s.; 
total,  2 7.  15s. ; is  that  correct? — Yes. 

3466.  That  is  21.  15s.  duty  out  of  a surplus  of  117. 

Then  No.  2 budget  shows  a deficit  of  17.  3s.  Taking 
groceries  at  10s.  and  tea,  7s.  6c7.,  say  duty  Is.  3c7.  ? — 

That  is  tea  and  sugar. 

3467.  Then  tobacco,  17.  6s.;  duty,  19s.  6c7. ; total 
duty  levied  on  that  family,  17.  Os.  9<7. ; the  deficit  on 
the  account  being  17.  3s.  1 — Yes. 

346S.  Then  No.  3 budget  shows  a deficit  of  37. 4s.  9c7. ; 
duty  on  tea,  19s.  6c7.  ; tobacco  sold,  27.  7 s.  8 d.,  the 
duty  being  17.  15s.,  showing  a total  duty  levied  of 
27.  14s.  6c7.  on  a deficit  of  37.  4s.  9c7.  Then  No.  4 
shows  a deficit  of  17.  15s. ; tea,  67.  Is.  4c7.,  duty  on 
that,  17. ; tobacco,  37.,  duty  on  that,  27.  5s.  ; duty 
levied  on  that  family,  37.  5s.  ; showing  a deficit  on 
their  account  of  17.  15s.  ? — Yes. 

3469.  Then  No.  5 budget  shows  a surplus  of  17.  3s. ; 
tea  and  sugar,  37.  (say  tea  27. 10s.),  duty  8s. ; tobacco, 

17.  10s. ; duty,  17.  2s.  6c7. ; duty  levied  on  that  family, 

17.  10s.  6<7.?— Yes. 

3470.  Then  No.  6 shows  a deficit  of  8s.  Gc?. ; gro- 
ceries, 37.  15s.  7d. ; say  tea,  37. ; duty  levied  on  same, 

10s. ; tobacco,  27.  12s. ; duty  thereon,  17.  19s. ; total 
duty  levied  on  that  family,  27.  9s.  ? — Yes. 

3471.  No.  7,  deficit,  27.  0s.  11c?. ; tea,  57.  4s.;  duty 
on  tea,  17s. ; tobacco  and  snuff,  47.  11s. ; duty, 

37.  Ss.  3c7. ; total  duty  levied  on  that  family,  47.  5s.  3c7. 

Then  No.  8,  deficit,  17.  4s. ; tea,  57.  4s. ; duty,  17s. ; 
tobacco,  snuff,  and  whiskey,  67.  11s. ; duty  thereon, 

57.  4s.  3(7.  ; total  duty  levied  on  that  family,  67.  Is.  3c7.  ? 

— Yes. 

3472.  No.  9,  deficit,  17.  0s.  7 d.;  tea,  57.  4s.;  duty 
on  tea,  17s. ; tobacco  and  snuff,  27.  16s.  1<7.,  duty,  2?.; 
total  duty  levied  on  that  family,  27.  17s.  No.  10, 
deficit  on  the  account,  57.  7s. ; tea,  57.  17s.  ; duty, 

19s.  6c7. ; tobacco  and  snuff,  97.  4s.;  duty,  27.  12s.  ; 
total  duty,  37.  11s.  6c7.  ? — Yes] 

3473.  No.  11.  surplus,  27.  18s.;  groceries,  4?.,  of 
which  tea  would  represent  31.,  taking  a most  favour- 
able view,  would  it  not? — 37.  10s. 

3474.  Duty  on  tea,  10s.;  miscellaneous  expendi- 
ture, 37.  7 s.  (of  which  tobacco  would  be,  say,  17.  5s.)  : 
duty,  15s.  ; total  duty,  17.  5s.  Then  No.  12  shows  a 
deficit  of  37.  6s. ; groceries  4?.,  of  which  tea  would 
probably  be  37.  ?—  Tea  and  tobacco  say  3?.,  or  say  1? 
for  tobacco  and  27.  10s.  for  tea. 

3475.  Duty  on  the  tea,  8s.  4c?.';  duty  on  the 
tobacco,  15s. ; total  duty  on  that  family,  17.  3s.  4c?. 

The  total  cash  receipts  of  that  family  appear  to  be 
87.  3s. ; and  the  expenditure,  117.  9s.,  showing  a 
deficit  of  37.  6s.  ? — Yes. 

3476.  Now  I would  ask  you  if  you  would  be  so 
good  as  to  summarize  from  the  fiscal  point  of  view 
these  twelve  budgets  in  order  to  inform  the  Commis- 
sion whether  the  results  which  I have  myself  obtained 
by  summarizing  them  are  correct.  I find  there  is  a 
surplus  on  three  of  the  budgets,  that  the  surplus  was 
157.  Is.  10c?.,  and  the  duty  paid  by  these  three  families 
was  57.  0s.  6c7.  There  was  a deficiency  on  nine  of 
the  budgets  of  97.  19s.  6c?.,  but  they  had  to  pay  duty 
amounting  to  267.  14s.  3c?.,  so  that  there  would  have 
been  a surplus  of  77.  4s.  9c7.  but  for  the  duty.  But 
the  most  important  fact  I deduce  is  this,  that  the 
income  per  head  of  all  the  twelve  families  for  the  year, 
including  the  home  produce  as  well  as  the  cash  they 
had  to  live  upon,  was  67.  17s.,  and  upon  these  people 
there  was  a duty  of  317.  14s.  9c7.  You  have  been  an 
Inspector  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  I 
believe  you  are  aware  that  the  cost  of  maintaining  a 
pauper  in  an  Irish  workhouse  is. 87.  13s.  4c7.  a year? — 

That  is  about  the  cost,  I believe. 
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Mr.  w.L.  3477.  About  2 1.  more  than  the  average  receipt  of 
these  people  upon  whom  32 l.  duty  has  been  levied  in 
$ Dee.  1894.  the  year  1 — Yes. 

incidence  3478.  (Lord  Welby.')  You  would  make  a certain 
onpow?°n  qualification  to  the  answer  to  Mr.  Sexton’s  question, 
would  you  not  ! — Mr.  Sexton  brings  the  deficit  in  that 
budget  to  an  exact  arithmetical  comparison  with  the 
duly  paid.  I think  we  gathered  from  you  that  you 
would  not  tie  yourself  down  to  those  deficits  as  being 
reliable  ! — As  regards  the  deficits,  yes  ; but  as  regards 
the  amount  of  duty  and  the  consumption  of  the  articles 
it  would  be  dangerous  to  say  that  the  figure  is  a certain 
figure. 

3479.  And  to  say,  bringing  the  whole  figures 
together,  that  such  and  such  was  the  money  result 
relying  on  that  deficit  as  if  it  were  an  ascertained 
fact,  would  be  unreliable  ! — Quite  so. 

3480.  (Mr.  Sexton .)  But  that  would  not  disturb 
the  relation  between  the  total  receipts  and  the  duty 
levied,  would  it  ? — That  is  what  I mean. 

•3481.  (Sir  David  Barbour.)  There  is  very  little  put 
down  as  expenditure  on  spirits  in  these  budgets  ! — 
Very  little.  There  is  a great  deal  of  total  abstinence 
in  these  districts.  In  some  parishes,  for  instance,  the 
whole  parish  are  total  abstainers. 

3482.  I suppose  on  the  whole  the  expenditure  is 
rather  understated! — I think  it  would  be  fairer,  as 
I have  said,  to  add  a trifle  more  for  luxuries. 

3483.  Is  there  any  illicit  distillation  in  those  dis- 
tricts!— There  is  none  in  Donegal ; it  has  been  com- 
pletely put  a stop  to  there.  There  is  a little  in  Mayo, 
and  there  is  a little  in  Galway. 

3484.  There  was  a good  deal  some  years  ago,  was 
there  not  1 — There  was  in  the  north  part  of  Donegal ; 
in  the  diocese  of  Derry  there  is  a-  little  still. 

3485.  I was  thinking  more  of  Mayo  and  Galway  1 
— There  is  some  "still,  but  not  what  there  was.  It  is 
carried  on  chiefly  on  the  islands  off  the  coast  where 
the  islanders  can  see  the  revenue  boats  coming,  and 
set  things  right  before  they  are  visited. 

3486.  I recollect  travelling  there  some  years  ago 
on  a public  conveyance,  which  pulled  up  at  a house 
in  order  that  the  foreigners  might  see  an  illicit  still ; 
do  you  think  there  is  less  of  that  now  1 — Very  much 
less. 

3487.  As  regards  tea  and  tobacco,  I think  the  duty 

Ion  tobacco  is  taken  at  three-fourths  of  the  price  1 — • 
Mr.  Sexton  took  it  at  that;  I have  no  means  of 
knowing  if  that  is  correct. 

3488.  Do  you  know  what  the  price  of  the  tobacco 
is  on  the  average  1 — About  3 Jd  an  ounce. 

3489.  And  the  teal — Half-a-crown  a pound  I think 
you  can  average  it  at. 

3490.  And  the  duty  can  be  calculated  from  that,  I 
suppose  1 — Yes. 

3491.  These  people  receive  certain  remittances  from 
their  friends  abroad,  do  they  not  1 — In  some  places 
they  receive  a steady  amount,  but  in  other  places  the 
people  do  not  emigrate  at  all. 

3492.  I suppose  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  the 
exact  figures  of  those  remittances! — Some  of  the  men 
from  Donegal  go  across  to  America  for  part  of  the 
year,  and  come  back. 

3493.  But  you  could  not  get  the  exact  figures  of 
any  remittances  of  that  kind! — They  can  be  got,  of 
course,  at  the  Post  Office. 

railways.  3494.  How  were  these  railways  promoted — not 
by  your  Board,  were  they  1 — No,  before  the  Congested 
Districts  Board  was  started,  in  1890  or  1891. 

3495.  Do  you  know  what  assistance  Government 
gives  1 — Yes.  I was  one  of  the  Commissioners  or 
Inspectors  appointed  to  inquire  into  what  should  be 
done. 

3496.  Will  you  tell  the  Commission  what  assistance 
the  Government  gavel — They  practically  made  the 
lines. 

3497.  Did  they  find  the  money  1 — Yes. 

3498.  Does  Government  bear  the  loss! — As  a rule 
the  Railway  Company,  of  which  these  light  railways 
are  extensions,  work  them,  and  in  some  cases  there 


is  a local  guarantee  for  working  expenses  which  falls  Mr.  w.  c. 
on  the  county. 

3499.  Does  the  Government  bear  the  interest  on  8Doe.  ism. 
the  expenditure! — As  far  as  I know  Government  do  Light- 
not  bear  anything  except  the  initial  cost  of  the  con-  railways, 
struction. 

3500.  They  find  the  money,  but  do  they  charge 
interest  on  it  1 — No  ; it  is  a free  grant.  There  are 
some  railways  in  the  South  that  were  made  under  the 
old  Act  of  1883,  but  a large  number  of  railways  that 
were  made  in  1891  were  made  with  free  grants  for 
which  the  Government  charge  nothing. 

3501.  I think  you  said  that  these  railways  did  a 
great  deal  of  good  1 — They  do  a great  deal  of  good. 

3502.  You  also  said  that  the  condition  of  the  condition 
labourer^  in  some  parts  of  Ireland  was  even  worse  °JJaboul> 
than  is  shown  by  the  budgets  to  which  you  have 
referred ! — It  is  most  wretched ; I never  saw  greater 
poverty;  there  are  plenty  of  men  who  cannot  get 
employment  at  all ; they  simply  hang  round,  while  a 

child  will  be  employed  as  a herd,  and  a girl  to  milk 
cows. 

3503.  What  are  the  wages  of  a labourer  there  if  a 
man  gets  employment! — There  is  practically  little 
employment ; they  are  called  labourers,  but  now  the 
farmer  is  driven  rather  tight  and  he  and  his  family 
are  out  in  the  fields  making  hay  and  doing  everything, 
where  before  he  had  labourers  doing  it. 

3504.  But  these  labourers  cannot  live  permanently 
on  a want  of  employment  1 — I have  not  been  there  for 
four  years,  but  at  that  time  they  were  very  badly  off. 

3505.  Had  they  been  long  out  of  emplovment! — 

Yes. 

3506.  How  do  they  live  1 — A great  many  of  them 
live  on  the  quarter  acre  which  they  get  from  the 
Guardians.  A great  many  of  them  have  a house 
from  the  Guardians  for  which  they  pay  from  eight- 
pence  to  a shilling  per  week,  and  the  quarter  acre  is 
attached  to  them,  but  a man  gets  very  little  employ- 
ment. 

3507.  But  some  men  must  get  employment  1 — 

Yes. 

3508.  What  would  be  the  rate  of  wages  when  you 
left  1 — It  depends  ; a great  many  men  all  the  year 
round  would  not  get  more  than,  say  six  shillings  or 
seven  shillings  per  week  in  some  parts,  and  their  diet. 

3509.  Which  would  be  equivalent  to  three  or  four 
shillings  more,  I suppose! — Yes;  three  or  four 
shillings ; that  is  very  low. 

3510.  That  brings  it  to  nine  or  ten  shillings  a 
week  1 — But  those  would  be  men  who  had  employment 
all  the  year  round. 

351 1 . Can  you  suggest  any  means  of  improving  the 
condition  of  those  men  1 — I should  like  to  see  them 
getting  larger  allotments,  larger  grants  of  land, 

3512.  In  fact  they  would  then  cease  to  be  labourers 
and  have  a small  holding,  would  they  not  1 — Yes. 

3513.  Can  you  not  think  of  any  other  way  1 — No. 

3514.  As  regards  the  amount  of  income  which  the 
Congested  Board  has  at  its  disposal,  you  say  that  that 
only  comes  to  8s.  a family  per  year,  which  of  course 
is  small ! — It  is  very  small. 

3515.  But  you  do  not  make  grants  of  money  to 
families  ! — No,  and  there  area  largenumber  of  districts 
where  a shilling  has  not  been  spent  by  the  Board — 
whole  districts. 

351 6.  You  use  the  money,  as  I understand,  for  the 
most  pressing  districts  1 — Yes. 

3517.  And  in  giving  the  people  the  means  of  im- 
proving rather  their  own  condition  than  in  making 
direct  payments  to  them  1 — We  do  not  make  direct  pay- 
ments to  them  at  all. 

3518.  You  give  them  the  means  of  improving  their 
condition  by  their  own  exertions! — We  buy  stallions, 
bulls,  rams,  and  so  on  for  improving  the  breed  of  live 
stock. 

3519.  And  you  leave  it  to  them  to  improve  their 
condition  by  their  own  exertions! — Yes. 

3520.  Which  is  a much  better  plan  than  giving 
money,  is  it  not  1 — Yes. 
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MrMHc*L'  3521.  Mr.  Sexton  calculated  the  duty  these  people 
' — ' pay,  and  which  no  doubt  is  high  in  proportion  to  their 
8 Dee.  1891.  income  ; assuming  that  duty  to  be  entirely  remitted, 
Incidence  do  you  think  their  condition  would  be  satisfactory  ? — 
onftepoor-  I think  they  would  consider  it  a great  improvement. 

3522.  But  still  their  condition  would  not  be  from 
our  point  of  view  satisfactory,  would  it  ? — It  would  be 
so  much  better. 

3523.  But  only  so  much  better.  If  a family  had, 
we  will  say,  an  income  of  91.  16s.,  like  family  No.  2, 
and  you  improved  their  condition  by  21.,  you  think 
that  would  be  a substantial  improvement  ? — It  would 
be  a tremendous  thing  for  those  people,  it  would  be 
equivalent  to  having  their  land  rent  free  nearly. 

3524.  If  a family  got  91. 16s.  you  think  it  would  be 
immensely  improved  in  condition  by  an  addition  of 
21.  A family  that  has  an  income  of  48/.,  that  is  No.  1, 
must,  therefore,  be  in  extremely  good  circumstances 
already? — They  are  much  better  off;  they  are 
comfortably  off  people  comparatively. 

3525.  And  even  people  who  have  27/.  at  present 
must  be  very  well  off? — Oh,  no,  they  are  poor. 

3526.  Then  the  people  who  obtained  11/.  16s.  in- 
stead of  91.  16s.  would  still  be  poor,  would  they  not? — 
Yes. 

m§wa ’s  3527.  (Mr.  Martin.)  With  reference  to  the  answer 
‘ to  Sir  David  Barbour  as  to  the  light  railways,  I 
apprehend  you  refer  only  to  the  railways  that  were 
inaugurated  by  Mr.  Balfour  last  year  ? — Yes. 

3528.  And  you  do  not  refer  to  the  baronial  guaran- 
teed railways  %— I do  not  refer  to  the  railways  made 
under  the  Act  of  1883,  I think  it  was,  but  even 
some  of  the  railways  made  under  Mr.  Balfour’s  grant 
have  baronial  guarantees. 

3529.  But  the  bulk  of  the  light  railways  I apprehend 
are  baronial  guaranteed  railways,  and  are  you  right  in 
assuming  that  the  Government  supplies  all  the  money 
for  those  railways,  or  any  portion  of  it  even? — I am 
only  speaking  of  the  light  railways  which  were  made 
under  the  grant  when  Mr.  Balfour  was  Chief  Secretary 
here. 

353,0.  But  the  great  majority  of  the  light  railways 
that  have  recently  been  constructed  in  Ireland,  I 
apprehend  are  made  in  the  ordinary  way,  with  the 
exception  that  the  Government  guarantee  2 per  cent, 
after  the  baronies  have  paid  their  2 per  cent.,  and  that 
the  capital  is  found  in  the  usual  way  ? — The  Glenties 
line  and  the  Killybegs  line  were  made  free  by  the 
Government,  also  the  Achill  line.  All  these  lines 
were  made  free ; the  Clifden  line  too. 
work  of^  3531.  (Mr.  Wolff).  I was  going  to  ask  a question 
the  oar.  a^,0ut  the  recommendations  for  the  congested  districts; 

I see  they  are  confined  almost  entirely  to  road-making? 
— Yes. 

3532.  That  employment  can  only  be  very  temporary, 
I suppose  ? — Yes,  I do  not  think  much  good  comes 
from  road-making. 

3533.  It  is  a sort  of  out-door  relief? — I think  it  is. 

3534.  But  at  the  end  of  a year  or  two  there  must 
be  an  end  of  it  ? — There  must  be  an  end  of  it. 

3535.  There  is  another  thing  put  down  here  I see ; 
you  propose  to  build  a factory  ? — Yes ; but  a great 
many  of  the  roads  are  necessary ; there  are  a great 
number  of  places  where  the  people  have  to  go  two  or 
three  miles  across  mountain  sides  with  their  pigs  and 
cattle  in  order  to  get  to  market. 


3536.  Do  you  consider  when  these  roads  are  made 
you  will  permanently  improve  the  district  ? — Dis- 
tinctly ; the  people  will  get  carts,  will  improve  their 
land  and  bring  lime  to  it,  and  so  on. 

3537.  And  will  be  actually  able  to  earn  a larger 
income? — Certainly.  For  those  particular  districts 
where  the  road  accommodation  is  fairly  good,  I quite 
agree  with  what  you  say  as  regards  making  roads  for 
short  cuts,  and  for  such  reasons,  but  when  opening  up 
a district  it  is  of  importance  to  make  some  roads. 

35 3S.  Is  the  Congested  Board  doing  anything  for 
the  fisheries  ? — A great  deal. 

3539.  Are  you  supplying  nets? — We  are  supplying 
nets  and  lines  and  boats  on  loan.  We  do  not  give 
the  cash  ; we  pay  the  boat  builder,  the  manufacturer 
of  nets  and  lines,  send  the  goods  to  the  country,  and 
hand  them  over  to  the  fishermen  in  the  presence  of 
the  coastguard  officer,  or  other  local  official,  so  that 
we  are  thoroughly  satisfied  that  the  gear  and  boats 
reach  the  proper  persons  for  whom  they  are  intended. 

3540.  And  you  find  no  trouble  about  getting  these 
things  taken  care  of  or  returned,  do  you? — They 
become  the  property  of  the  men  and  they  pay  us  back 
the  price  of  them. 

3541.  And  they  do  pay  ? — Yes.  There  are  cases 
where  we  have  to  proceed  against  people,  but  on  the 
whole  the  repayments  are  very  good. 

3542.  And  on  the  whole  do  you  think  your  Board 
could  do  a great  deal  more  good  if  it  had  more 
means  ? — As  far  as  the  fishing  is  concerned  we  have 
enough,  I think. 


3543.  (The  O'Conor  Don).  In  answer  to  Sir  David  Condition 
Barbour,  you  stated  that  in  certain  parts  of  the  south  °“at30ar' 
of  Ireland  the  labourers  were  extremely  badly  off? — 

Yes. 


3544.  And  that  there  was  no  permanent  employment 
for  them  ? — Very,  very  little. 

3545.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  Boards  of 
Guardians  build  cottages  for  labourers  where  no  per- 
manent employment  is  obtainable  ? — I say  that  the 
people  are  living  there  for  generations  and  have  a 
certain  amount  of  employment.  As  Local  Govern- 
ment Inspector  I have  reported  on  a great  number  of 
cases  myself,  and  the  objection  was  often  raised,  but 
I always  felt,  as  to  the  people  who  were  there,  that 
it  would  improve  them  to  give  them  a house  and 
land,  and  put  them  in  a better  condition. 

3546.  I thought  it  was  always  one  of  the  con- 
ditions of  building  labourers’  cottages  that  it  should 
be-shown  that  there  was  employment  for  the  labourer 
there  ? — If  you  want  to  bring  a fresh  labourer  into 
the  district  you  would  have  to  show  a necessity  for 
him,  but  if  you  found  a labourer  in  the  district,  a 
man  who  was  keeping  himself  alive  with  great 
difficulty  by  the  labour  of  himself  and  of  his  family. 
I never  thought  it  a valid  objection  that  he  was  not 
making  a comfortable  subsistence. 

3547.  I only  wanted  to  know  the  fact  whether 
cottages  were  built  for  labourers  in  districts  where 
no  permanent  labour  was  required? — Where  there 
was  not  sufficient  employment  to  give  him  a comfort- 
able livelihood,  certainly. 

3548.  But  where  there  was  not  sufficient  employ- 
ment to  support  him,  even  in  as  good  a state  as  these 
people  in  the  distressed  districts? — The  labourers, 
in  my  opinion,  there  were  much  worse  off. 


The  witness  withdrew. 
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j.  chat-  Mr.  J ohn  Chaloner  Smith  called  and  examined. 

\r  Smith. 


— 3549.  (Chairman).  You  are  President  of  the  Insti- 
8D!!_  ' tution  of  Civil  Engineers  of  Ireland,  are  you  not  ? — 
Ration  Yes,  until  the  close  of  this  year, 
past-and  3550.  Have  you  given  great  attention  to  some  fiscal 
present.  ancj  taxation  questions  connected  with  the  relative 
taxation  of  Ireland  and  Great  Britain,  and  do  you 
base  upon  those  calculations  certain  proposals  in 
connection  with  railways? — Yes. 

3551.  I should  like  to  ask  you  to  put  into  a few 
words,  for  our  information,  the  facts  contained  in  your 
very  interesting  paper,  and  will  lead  the  way  to  enable 
you  to  do  so.  First  of  all,  you  compute,  did  you  not, 
that  of  the  taxation  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Ireland 
contributes,  as  collected,  11 ‘7  hundredths,  ox-,  as  con- 
tributed, 9 hundredths! — Yes. 

3552.  You  say  that,  according  to  the  Report  of  the 
Select  Committee  of  1865,  the  contribution  of  Ireland 
to  taxation  was  in  1822  as  8-7  to  91 -3,  and  in  1864 
as  9-51  to  90-49?— Yes. 

3553.  You  say  that  taking  the  revenue  from  taxa- 
tion as  imposed  in  Great  Britain  and  not  upon  Ireland 
for  the  five  years  ending  1822  at  one  hundred  and  one 
millions,  makes  an  average  for  each  of  those  years  of 
twenty  millions,  and  that  for  the  year  ending  31st 
March,  1864,  it  was  very  close  upon  four  millions, 
taking  the  round  figures  only  ? — Yes. 

3554.  Therefore  you  say  that  during  the  period 
between  1817  and  1864  the  amount  of  abatements 
from  equal  taxation  made  to  Ireland  was  reduced  by 
four-fifths? — Yes. 

3555.  And  that  this  was  brought  about  partly  by  a 
remission  of  the  special  taxation  of  Great  Britain,  and 
partly  by  additions  to  the  special  taxation  of  Ireland? 
—Yes. 

3556.  The  income  tax  imposed  upon  Ireland  in  1853 
gave  in  1 864  a proportion  of  Irish  to  British  income  of 
about  8 to  92? — Yes.  That  had  to  be  done  in  con- 
sequence of  the  difference  of  the  valuation  of  land  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  Committee  decided 
that  that  was  as  nearly  as  possible  the  proportion. 

3557.  And  your  conclusion  is  that  compai’ing  this 
proportion  with  that  of  the  actual  taxation,  which  was 
nearly  as  9i  to  9<H,  it  would  appear  that  in  1863-64,  as 
judged  by  the  criterion  of  the  income  tax,  1£  per  cent, 
of  the  entire  taxation  of  the  United  Kingdom  was 
raised  in  Ireland,  which  should  have  been  raised  in 
Great  Britain? — Yes. 

3558.  You  repeat  the  figures  that  the  proportion 
of  Irish  to  British  income,  as  given  in  the  Treasury 
return  of  this  year,  would  be  as  4-7  to  95-3  per  cent.  ? 
—Yes. 

3559.  And  comparing  that  proportion  with  that  of 
the  actual  taxation,  as  estimated  to  be  contributed, 
which  is  as  9 to  91,  you  would  conclude  that  Ireland 
is  now  paying  4-3  per  cent,  of  the  entire  taxation  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  which,  as  judged  by  the  criterion 
of  the  income  tax,  ought  to  be  paid  by  Great  Britain? 
— Yes,  as  judged  by  the  criterion  of  the  income  tax. 

3560.,  Do  you  say  that  this  proportion  of  income 
tax  in  Ireland  and  Great  Britain  of  8 to  92,  and  of 
4-7  to  95-3,  as  given  in  the  1863  account  and  in  the 
1894  account,  shows  that  there  has  been  a serious 
diminution  between  those  dates  in  the  relative  taxable 
capacity  of  Ireland? — Yes. 

3561.  And  that  the  diminution  from  9i  out  of  100, 
to  9 out  of  a 100  does  not  correspond  with  it? — Yes. 

3562.  Therefore,  you  say,  that  the  circumstances 
contemplated  in  the  Treaty  of  Union  as  to  adjustment 
of  taxation  have  arisen  ? — Yes. 

3563.  You  say  that  there  ai-e  numei-ous  reasons 
against  an  increase  of  the  present  exemptions  or 
abatements  allowed  to  Ireland  in  taxation,  and  that 
the  intention  of  the  Treaty  of  Union  can  be  carried 
out  without  reference  to  that,  and  you  argue  that  the 
relative  taxable  capacity  of  Ireland  should  be  aug- 
mented, and  the  more  the  plan  for  accomplishing  this 


is  of  a reproductive  character,  the  less  would  be  the  oner  Smith. 
cost  to  the  United  Kingdom? — Yes.  s DeiTTsoi 

3564.  That  summarizes  your  argument,  does  it  ?: — — 

V«0  Reports  of 

*es-  Royal  Corn- 

3565.  Now  I come  to  your  proposals.  You  refer 

to  the  reports  of  three  Royal  Commissions  during  Her  railways. 
Majesty’s  reign  in  favour  of  the  State  providing  cheap 
railway  tx-ansport  in  Ireland  ? — Yes. 

3566.  Parliament  has  given  some  aid  in  the  making 
of  Irish  railways,  but  the  great  bulk  of  their  cost  was 
defrayed  by  the  investments  of  private  persons  ; and 
railways  in  Ireland,  as  well  as  in  Great  Britain, 
having  been  constructed  under  the  powers  and 
conditions  of  their  Acts  of  Parliament,  are  now 
owned  by  companies  who  work  them  on  the  ordinary 
commercial  principles  ? — Yes. 

3567.  You  say  that  in  1838  the  first  of  those  thx-ee 
Royal  Commissions,  with  Mr.  Under  Secretary 
Drummcnd  at  its  head,  urged  that  every  precaution 
should  be  taken,  and  every  measure  adopted,  which 
would  contribute,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  encoui-age- 
ment  of  the  capitalist ; and,  on  the  other,  to  secure  to 
the  country  the  full  and  entire  benefit  which  the 
railway  System  is  capable  of  affording? — Yes. 

3568.  At  that  time  large  exemptions  or  abatements 
from  equal  taxes  were  being  made  to  Ireland,  and  the 
Royal  Commissioners  based  their  advice  on  the 
grounds  that  the  State  would  derive  an  enormous 
profit  on  the  greatest  contemplated  outlay,  through 
equalization  of  taxation  in  the  ai’ticle  of  excise,  which 
is  not  the  case  now.  In  1868  you  say  that  the  second 
of  three  Royal  Commissions  recommended  the  purchase 
of  the  Irish  railways  by  the  State,  and  the  reduction 
of  the  rates  thereon  to  the  Belgian  standard ; and 
anticipated  that  the  increase  of  traffic  caused  by  this 
reduction  would,  at  the  expiration  of  1 1 years,  pay 
all  losses  and  interest  on  borrowed  money,  and  leave 
a balance  in  favour  of  the  Exchequer? — Yes. 

3569.  You  say  that  the  bearing  on  the  case  of  the 
reports  of  the  Royal  Commission  of  1838,  and  of  the 
Select  Committee  of  1865,  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  considered  ? — I do  not  know  whether  it  was  as 
regax-ded  the  reference  to  the  Commission,  or  whether 
it  was  that  they  were  not  considei-ed. 

3570.  You  refer  to  the  proposals  in  Parliament  as 
to  the  purchase  of  Irish  railways  in  1873  aiid  also  in 
1874? — That  is  given  in  the  report  on  Irish  Public 
Works  of  1888. 

3571.  You  say  that  in  1884  you  read  a paper  ; will 
you  tell  us  where  ? — I have  the  paper  here — there  are 
copies  in  the  room — and  there  shall  be  a number 
placed  on  the  table  for  the  use  of  the  Commission. 

3572.  It  was  read  before  your  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers,  was  it  not  ? — Yes. 

3573.  You  read  this  paper  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  that  the  railway  rates  might  be  reduced  to 
the  public  by  the  State  taking,  upon  itself  the  loss 
caused  by  the  reduction,  and  that  it  was  not  necessary 
to  incur  the  outlay  required  for  the  purchase  of  the 
railways,  or  for  the  State  to  take  upon  itself  the 
obligations  attaching  to  the  companies? — Yes. 

3574.  That  view,  I believe,  you  hold  very  strongly? 

— Yes.  I saw  that  the  purchase  of  the  railways  was 
the  great  objection,  and  I wanted  to  see  how  it  could 
be  done  without  that. 

3575.  You  notice  that  in  1888  the  report  of  the  third  of 
the  three  Royal  Commissions,  to  which  you  refer,  did  not 
advise  the  purchase  of  Irish  railways  by  the  State, 
but  proposed  a reduction  of  the  rates  to  the  public 
through  a State  guarantee,  and  that  it  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  observed  that  a guarantee  of  gross 
receipts  makes  no  allowance  to  the  companies  for 
working  the  increased  traffic? — Yes,  therefore  I did 
not  think  that  a gross  guarantee  would  be  fail-. 

3576.  You  refer  to  a Royal  Commission  presided 
over  by  the  late  Duke  of  Devonshire  in  1867,  which 
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Mr.j.Chai-  decided  by  a large  majority  that  it  was  not  expedient 
iwer  Smith.  for  t]ie  g^te  to  purchase  the  railways  either  in  Great 
8 Dec.  1894.  Britain  or  in  Ireland,  but  that,  as  the  railway 
Reports  of  companies  had  the  best  opportunities  of  judging 
missions  on  whether  rates  could  be  reduced,  they  should  be  left  to 
Irish  rail-  carry  out  such  experiments  at  their  own  risk  1 — 
'vays‘  Yes. 

3577.  That  was  the  recommendation  of  the  last 
Commission’s  or  Parliamentary  Committee  on  that 
subject,  was  it  not  ? — Yes,  I think  that  is  the  last  to 
which  I allude,  though  there  have  been  various 
Commissions  since. 

3578.  I am  taking  the  three  Commissions  together? 
— Yes.  That  of  1867  was  not  one  of  the  class  which 
recommended  cheap  railway  transport  in  Ireland. 

Railway  3579.  Then  you  say  that  the  Railway  Returns  of 
statistics.  Board  of  Trade  for  1867  and  1893  show  that  the 
public  in  Great  Britain  have  availed  themselves  of 
these  facilities  to  a much  greater  proportionate  extent 
than  the  public  in  Ireland  ; that  between  those  dates 
the  number  of  passengers  carried  increased  in  Great 
Britain  by  210  per  cent,  and  in  Ireland  by  only 
69  per  cent.  Then  you  compare  the  average  fares 
for  each  passenger  and  say  that  they  have  been 
reduced  in  Great  Britain  from  12,6cf.  to  7'7d.,  and  in 
Ireland  from  15'7tZ  to  13'4iZ.  1 — Yes. 

3580.  Then  you  also  say  that  the  gross  receipts 
from  this  great  reduction  have  increased  in  Great 
Britain  by  106  per  cent.,  and  in  Ireland  by  78  per 
cent. ; and  the  net  receipts  have  increased  in  Great 
Britain  by  75  per  cent.,  and  in  Ireland  by  65  per 
cent.  ? — Yes. 

to°reduc-a3  3581.  Then  you  say  that  these  statistics  tend  to 
tion  of  confirm  the  income  tax  returns  in  affording  proof  of 
rates  in  the  decline  in  the  relative  taxable  capacity  of  Ireland. 

Iteland  by  But  you  think  that  they  give  grounds  for  a reasonable 
al  ' anticipation  that  a measure  for  reducing  railway  rates 
to  a scale  in  conformity  with  the  wants  of  the  people 
of  Ireland,  would  call  forth  her  capabilities,  arouse 
her  latent  industries,  and  check  the  decrease  in  her 
population,  arising  from  an  excess  of  emigration, 
which  you  think  is  chiefly  caused  by  the  want  of 
profitable  employment  in  Ireland,  as  compared  with 
Great  Britain? — Yes. 

3582.  And  you  say  that  if  those  experiments  were 
made  in  Ireland  and  succeeded  it  might  lead  to  results 
favourable  to  its  consideration  elsewhere  ? — Yes. 

3583.  Then  you  say  that  the,  amount  of  public 
money  required  would  be  very  large,  but  not  nearly 
so  large  as  that  already  expended  by  private  enter- 
prise in  the  construction  of  railways  in  the  three 
Kingdoms  ? — Yes. 

3584.  I have  summarized,  I think,  your  paper, 
have  I not  ? — Yes. 

3585.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  give  us  also  in 
a summary  form  as  far  as  you  can  the  exact  recom- 
mendation which  you  would  make  to  this  Commission? 
— With  regard  to  the  railways  ? 

3586.  On  the  whole  question.  I have  summarized 
the  reasons — you  need  not  go  back  upon  them — now 
I should  like  you  to  summarize  the  recommendations 
you  would  make  ? — The  object  was,  and  is,  that  a cheap 
railway  transport  should  be  provided.  In  order  to  do 
that,  the  first  project  which  was  brought  forward  was, 
that  the  State  should  purchase  the  railways,  lower  the 
rates,  and  become  the  owners  of  the  railways.  That 
has  for  a precedent  many  cases  on  the  continent  and 
elsewhere.  If  that  fvere  done  the  State  would  not 
only  have  to  pay  the  outlay  on  the  railways  but  they 
would  also  have  to  bear  the  loss  consequent  on  that 
reduction,  and  the  project  which  I have  embodied  in 
my  recommendation  is  that  the  State  should  bear  the 
loss  caused  by  the  reduction,  but  that  it  should  bear 
no  other  loss  whatsoever.  I think  it  most  probable, 
from  these  railway  returns  and  from  the  general 
progress  of  the  country,  that  the  loss  caused  by  the 
reduction  would  be  greatest  at  first,  and  would  then 
by  degrees  diminish  until  it  finally  disappeared; 
that  the  railway  companies  then  would  have  been 
helped  over  the  stile,  and  that  they  could  go  on  at  the 


lower  rates  as  they  are  doing  now  at  the  higher,  Mr.j.cimi. 
without  any  assistance  from  the  State.  °"er  s"m- 

3587.  (The  O’ Conor  Don.)  You  propose  the  State  8Dec- 1891- 

should  aid  the  railway  companies  to  lower  the  rates,  Proposal 
do  you? — That  the  State  should  bear  the  loss  of  the  duction of 
reduction.  rates  m 

3588.  (Chairman.)  Perhaps  you  will  give  seriatim  Ireland  by 
the  purport  of  the  several  recommendations  you  make  ? state  aii 
— The  first  recommendation  I make  is  that  the  State 
should  settle  a schedule  of  rates,  and  I say  that  those 
should  be  entitule’d  “ the  standard.”  The  second  would 

be  that  the  return  of  all  traffic  for  a certain  defined 
past  period,  it  may  be  three  years  or  one  year,  or  any 
term  that  is  desired,  should  be  calculated  and  moneyed 
out  at  the  standard  rates,  and  that  the  result  of  that 
calculation  should  be  deducted  from  the  gross  receipts 
of  the  companies  during  that  defined  past  period.  That 
is  a fixed  sum.  It  has  passed  the  companies  and 
cannot  be  interfered  with,  and  when  the  result  of 
the  calculation  is  deducted  from  that,  the  balance 
would  be  entituled  “ the  maximum  deficit.”  That 
deals  with  existing  traffic.  I then  go  on  to  future 
traffic  receipts,  and  for  each  period  of  the  same 
length  as  the  defined  past  period,  I propose  to  deduct 
the  result  of  calculation,  which  can  be  done  in  divisions 
of  proportionate  parts  of  period  and  receipt.  Then  I 
propose  that  the  balance  left  after  that  should  be 
divided  between  the  companies  and  the  State.  A 
portion  should  go  to  the  companies  in  order  to  pay 
them  for  the  cost  of  working  the  increase  of  traffic, 
and  a portion  should  go  to  the  State  to  be  applied  in 
reduction  of  the  maximum  deficit.  The  next  recom- 
mendation is  that  the  companies  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  vary  their  charges  from  the  “ standard  ” rates, 
or  to  reduce  the  number  or  the  speed  of  their  trains  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  State,  but  that  with  the  consent 
of  the  State  they  may  do  so.  Then  that  the  companies 
should  give  every  information  as  to  traffic  in  their 
possession  or  procurement,  and  that  the  accounts 
should  be  all  duly  audited,  and  when  so  audited, 
the  State  should  pay  to  the  companies  the  balance- 
between  the  maximum  deficit  and  their  proportion 
of  the  increased  traffic. 

3589.  Those  are  your  several  proposals,  are  they  ? 

— Those  are  my  several  proposals. 

3590.  Then  you  also  are  prepared  to  state  what  in 
your  opinion  would  be  the  financial  result  of  those, 
are  you  not  ? — That  is  an  estimate  as  affecting  Ireland 
which  I make. 

3591.  Of  course  this  is  all  as  affecting  Ireland? — 

Yes.  Supposing  the  average  reduction  of  rates  made 
in  Ireland  were  for  passenger  traffic,  including  its 
various  branches,  fifty  per  cent.,  and  that  the  reductions 
made  upon  all  classes  of  goods  traffic,  minerals,  cattle, 
and  so  forth,  was  one-third,  then  the  deficit  arising  from 
that,  taking  for  the  defined  past  period  the  year  1893, 
would  be  about  £1,273,000,  and  supposing  the  thing 
carried  out,  the  State  would  then  have  a right  to- 
deduct  from  that  deficit  whatever  their  proportion  of 
increase  of  traffic  might  be. 

3592.  What,  roughly,  do  you  estimatethatwould  be? 

— The  conditions  under  which  they  would  be  are  these : 
what  it  would  cost  to  a railway  in  carrying  traffic  is- 
not  affected  at  all  by  the  rates  received ; consequently 
if  a railway  receives  a proportion  of  the  gross  traffic, 
the  greater  the  reduction  in  the  rates,  the  higher 
the  proportion  the  company  are  entitled  to  receive  ; 
but  on  the  other  hand,  railway  companies  have  found 
that  it  is  often  very  profitable  to  them  to  make  large 
reductions  in  rates  in  order  to  secure  additional 
traffic ; in  fact,  that  the  proportion  of  working  cost 
to  gross  receipts  for  additional  traffic  is  less  than 
that  for  existing  traffic,  and  it  occurred  to  me,  sup- 
posing the  reductions  which  I mention  were  something  ' 
like  those  adopted,  it  would  be  near  enough  to  the  mark, 
as  a trial  for  a short  period,  to  allow  to  the  companies 
55  per  cent,  of  the  gross  receipts  of  additional  traffic 
for  working,  and  to  allow  45  per  cent,  of  the  gross 
receipts  of  that  additional  traffic  to  the  State. 

3593.  Then  according  to  the  calculation  that  the 
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Ur.  J.  Chat-  total  railway  returns  are  approaching  three  millions 
oner  Smith.  ancj  a qUarter,  and  that  that  reduction  of  50  per  cent. 
gDeo.1894.  were  made,  how  much  do  you  think  the  State  would 
Proposal  as  have  to  find — what  would  be,  first  of  all,  the  in- 
to"*- creased  traffic  ? — That  is  simply  a matter  of  estimate, 

railway  I really  could  not  give  that  because  it  depends  on  so 
toUind  by  many  circumstances. 

State  aid.  3594.  You  have  not  formed  any  estimate,  have 
you  ? — No ; hut  I think  in  her  present  state,  Ireland 
getting  such  an  impetus  as  that  would  have  the  power 
of  increasing  wealth  generally,  and  that  the  increase 
would  be  very  considerable,  very  important,  and  very 
marked. 

3595.  The  immediate  loss  to  the  State  on  such  a 
plan  would  be  about  a million  and  a quarter,  would 
it  ? — A million  and  a quarter  on  the  first  year  is  the 
maximum. 

3596.  Supposing  the  traffic  doubled  owing  to  from 
one-half  of  the  rates  and  fares  being  taken  off,  what  do 
you  estimate  the  loss  would  be  then  ? — Supposing  it 
doubled  at  the  standard  rates,  the  receipts  would  be 
about  two  millions. 

3597.  Taking  it  that  on  the  present  traffic  the  loss 
would  be  a million  and  a quarter,  wliac  would  it  be 
if  the  traffic  was  doubled  ?— Taking,  for  round 
numbers,  the  present,  gross  traffic  at  “ standard  ” rates 
at  two  millions,  if  doubled  the  increase  would  be  two 
millions,  also.  Dividing  this,  for  round  numbers, 
equally  between  the  companies  and  the  State ; that 
would  then  allow  a million  to  the  State  for  their 
proportion,  which  would  reduce  the  maximum  deficit 
to  a quarter  of  a million  in  the  case  which  you  take. 

3598.  The  maximum  increased  deficit,  do  you  mean, 
or  the  maximum  deficit? — The  actual  deficit ; the 
State  would  only  have  to  pay,  in  the  case  you  put,  one- 
quarter  of  a million. 

3599.  The  State  would  have  to  pay,  as  things  are,  a 
million  and  a quarter,  would  it? — I do  not  think  they 
would  have  to  pay  that,  because  I think  the  very  first 
year  it  was  tried  there  would  be  a large  increase  of 
traffic. 

3600.  But  say  a million  and  a quarter  as  a maxi- 
mum ? — Yes. 

3601.  Whereas  when  the  rates  were  reduced  and 
the  thing  was  in  working  you  anticipate  a reduced 
deficit  from  a million  and  a quarter  to  something  like 
a quarter  of  a million,  is  that  so? — Certainly.  In  the 
case  you  gave  me  that  the  traffic  would  be  doubled,  I 
make  out  that  what  would  have  to  be  paid  by  the 
State  would  be  only  a quarter  of  a million. 

3602.  I put  it  if  the  traffic  were  doubled? — 
Precisely.  None  of  us  know  what  it  may  be ; it  is 
impossible  to  tell. 

taxation  3603.  I understand  then  in  a few  words  what  you 
■o' remain  suggest  is  this : you  say  that  Ireland  at  present  is 
unaltered,  overtaxed  to  a certain  amount  ? — Yes. 

3604.  And  that  instead  of  remitting  any  of  the 
existing  taxes  you  would  propose  that  a remission 
should  be  given  to  the  people  of  Ireland  in  the  form 
of  reduced  fares  for  carrying  themselves  and  their 
goods  whenever  they  want  ? — -Precisely  so. 

3605.  And  that  that  remission  should  be  given  out 
of  the  taxation  which  is  now  excessive? — Precisely 
so. 

3606.  Then  you  go  on  to  show  that  although  at  the 
start  this  alteration  in  affairs  might  result  in 
requiring  the  whole  amount  to  be  paid  by  the  State, 
after  a time  it  would  be  recouped  by  the  increased 
traffic  ? — Yes  ; and  I may  fortify  that  by  the  opinion, 
if  you  will  be  good  enough  to  read  it,  of  the  Boyal 
Commission  of  1868.  They  said  they  anticipated 
that  the  increase  of  traffic  caused  by  the  reduction, 
which  in  that  case  was  to  be  to  the  Belgian  standai'd — 
mine  is  a little  more  than  the  Belgian  standard  was 
at  that  time,  but  I do  not  know  that  it  is  more  than 
the  Belgian  standard  is  now — at  the  expiration  of 
eleven  years  would  pay  all  the  loans  and  interest  on 
the  borrowed  money  for  the  purchase  of  the  rail- 
ways. 

3607.  And  this  reduction  of  rates  would  be  tanta- 


mount to  a remission  of  taxation  which  would  meet  Mr.  j.  chai- 
all  the  classes  of  the  community  ? — Yes.  oner  Smith. 

3608.  {Sir  David  Barbour.)  Do  you  say  that  Lord  8Dec.  i894. 
Castlereagh  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  return  income 
from  an  income  tax  would  be  the  best  criterion  from  ^lati'vo 
which  to  judge  the  proportion  in  which  Great  wealth. 
Britain  and  Ireland  should  contribute  revenue  ? — 

Yes. 

3609.  Do  you  think  that  Lord  Castlereagh  was 
such  an  authority  on  matters  of  finance  that  we  should 
accept  his  dictum  without  examination  ? — 1 do  not 
presume  to  say  any  such  thing,  but  it  was  he  who 
carried  the  Treaty  of  Union,  and  it  is  valuable  to  have 
his  ideas  because  it  shows  the  grounds  on  which  the 
Treaty  of  Union  was  carried. 

3610.  You  would  admit,  would  you  not,  that  the 
real  question  at  the  present  day  is  not  what  Lord 
Castlereagh  said  on  the  subject  nearly  a hundred  years 
ago,  but  whether  or  not  what  he  said  was  sound  ? — 

Precisely  so,  and  applicable  to  the  present  time. 

3611.  The  income  tax  evidently  affords  a perfect 
criterion  of  the  income  of  the  persons  who  pay  it  ? — 

Yes. 


3612.  Do  you  think  it  affords  any  information  as 
regards  the  incomes  of  the  people  who  do  not  pay  it  ? 

— Inferentially  it  might,  but  nothing  to  go  upon. 

3613.  Nothing  directly? — Oh,  no,  that  should  be 
ascertained. 

3614.  And  even  in  the  wealthiest  country  the  num- 
ber of  people  who  pay  income  tax  when  the  minimum 
limit  is  1607.  a year  must  be  very  small  as  compared 
with  the  number  of  people  who  do  not  pay  it  ? — Quite 
so,  as  far  as  numbers  go. 

3615.  I understand,  you  to  recommend  that  State  Propose^' 
interference  should  be  employed  according  to  your  state!*  °f 
scheme  in  order  to  secure  a reduction  of  railway  rates 

in  Ireland—that  is  what  you  recommend,  is  it  not  ? 

— I do  not  know  that  “ interference  ” would  be  exactly 
the  word. 

3616.  I will  say  State  “ action  ” ? — Precisely,  State 
action. 

3617.  And  you  have  no  doubt  that  such  reduction 
in  railway  rates  would  be  a great  gain  to  this  country  ? 

— Not  the  slightest  doubt. 

3618.  Do  you  also  think  it  would  be  a great  Oonstmp- 
gain  if  the  Government  were  to  construct,  or  to  raffwayafht 
promote  the  construction  of,  light  railways  in  the  more 
distressed  portions  of  the  country  on  such  terms  as 

would  leave  the  question  of  rates  in  the  hands  of 
the  State? — The  light  railways  are  all  branches  in 
the  extreme  parts  of  Ireland,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  facilities  given  by  the  State  for  constructing 
those  are  exceedingly  valuable ; but  I think  there  is 
nothing  that  can  be  conceived  that  would  more  pro- 
mote the  traffic  on.  those  light  railways  than  a reduce 
tion  in  the  charges  on  the  main  lines  of  which  those- 
light  railways  are  extensions. 

3619.  You  would  like  in  short  to  have  both  these 
schemes,  would  you  ? — Certainly. 

3620.  And  if  you  could  not  get  both  you  would 
like  one,  or  as  much  as  you  could  get? — I do  not 
really  see  why  there  should  not  be  both. 

3621.  You  recommend  both  these  schemes — think 
highly  of  them — but  would  be  glad  to  get  as  much  as 
you  could? — I think  they  are  both  parts  of  Mr. 
Drummond’s  great  plan. 

3622.  Which  you  approve  of? — Indeed  I do. 

3623.  There  have  been  various  suggestions  made  Irish  ex- 
tor  improving  the  conditions  of  Ireland  either  by  renditure. 
remitting  taxation  or  by  expending  public  money"; 

have  you  heard  of  any  proposals  for  meeting  the  cost  or 
the  loss  of  revenue  by  effecting  economies  in  existing 
State  expenditure  in  Ireland  ? — That  would  be  a sub- 
ject quite  beyond  me. 

3624.  But  you  have  not  heard  of  any  such  proposal  ? 

— The  effect  of  such  a proposal  would  be  this.  At 
present  the  civil  expenditure  in  Ireland  is  enormous 
as  compared  with  expenditure  either  in  England  or 
Scotland,  and  it  certainly  does  seem  to  me  that 
economies  might  be  made  in  it,  but  the  result  of 
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Mr.  j.  Chat-  those  economies  -would  be  that  so  much  less  money 
oner  Smith.  wou](j  Spent  in  Ireland. 

8 Dee.  189*.  3625.  But  still  if  the  economies  are  in  themselves 

Irishes-  expedient,  the  mere  fact  that  less  money  would 
penditnre.  Spent  jn  Ireland  would  not  lead  you  to  oppose 
them  if  they  were  just  and  proper  economies  ? — That 
is  a question  entirely  for  Parliament. 

3626.  I will  give  you  the  official  figures  of  the  cost 
of  the  internal  administration,  excluding  the  cost  of 
collection  of  taxes  and  post-office  services,  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  respectively,  for  the  year  1892-93. 
I take  these  figures  from  a Memorandum  by  Sir 
Edward  Hamilton.  The  cost  for  Great  Britain 
is  put  at  12,240,000Z. ; that  is  the  internal  adminis- 
tration; and  for  Ireland  at  4,192,000Z.,  which  you 
will  see  is  rather  more  than  one-third  ? — Yes. 

3627.  I do  not  say  that  those  figures  prove  that  the 
Irish  expenditure  is  unduly  high,  but  considering  the 
relative  population  and  wealth  of  the  two  Islands,  do 
you  not  think  that  those  figures  suggest  the  ex- 
pediency of  an  inquiry  into  the  matter  1 — I do. 

3628.  And  I imagine  you  would  be  of  opinion  that 
the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  might  be  more 
willing  to  assist  the  people  of  Ireland  in  the  matter  of 
railways  if  we  began  by  cutting  off  any  expenditure 
in  Ireland  which  could  be  shown  to  be  excessive  or 
unnecessary  ? — Yes  ; but  perhaps  you  would  allow  me 
to  remark  this — The  expenditure  of  Ireland  is  a 
portion  of  the  expenditure  of  the  United  Kingdom ; 
and  the  Treaty  of  Union  and  the  Act  of  1816  taken 
together  prove  that  that  expenditure  is  to  be 
indiscriminate  ; that  is  to  say,  supposing  so  much  was 
spent  in  Ireland,  it  is  not  to  be  charged  to  Ireland,  it 
is  to  be  charged  to  the  United  Kingdom  ; therefore 
the  whole  question  is  a matter  for  Parliament.  They 
have  absolute  power  to  spend  the  revenue  of  the 
United  Kingdom  wherever  they  wish,  and  it  is 
entirely  in  their  discretion  how  much  they  will 
expend  in  Ireland. 

3629.  But  I suppose  Parliament  might  be  more 
ready  to  agree  to  a scheme  involving  increased  expen- 
diture in  Ireland  if  at  the  same  time  it  could  be 
shown  that  other  expenditure  which  was  not  so 
necessary  could  be  reduced  in  Ireland  ? — I should  not 
like  to  take  the  liberty  of  giving  any  opinion  upon 
that.  I think  it  is  entirely  a question  for  the 
Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom — the  whole 
thing. 

Income  tax  3630.  (Mr.  Sexton .)  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
relative1  ability  of  Lord  Castlereagh  as  a financier,  I believe 
wealth.  there  is  very  little  doubt  that  Mr.  Pitt  was  a person 
of  some  note  in  that  branch  of  science? — Yes. 

3631.  Mr.  Pitt  as  Prime  Minister  had,  no  doubt, 
something  to  do  with  drawing  the  Act  of  Union  ? — 
Yes.  My  idea  about  it  is,  that  the  cause  of  the  Treaty 
of  Union  was  the  paramount  obligation  laid  upon 
England  to  present  an  unbroken  front  to  her  enemies. 

3632.  Mr  Pitt,  as  Prime  Minister  would,  no  doubt, 
have  dictated  the  draft  of  the  Act  ? — Yes. 

3633.  You  refer,  I think,  in  your  Memorandum  to 
the  Act  of  Union.  I will  read  for  you  the  language 
of  Article  7.  After  providing  that  for  twenty  years 
there  should  be  a fixed  contribution,  the  Act  goes  on 
to  say  wha,t  should  be  done  afterwards,  and  one  of 
the  alternatives  to  fix  the  revenue  afterwards  was 
this  : — A comparison  of  the  amount  of  income  in  each 
■country,  estimated  from  the  produce  for  the  same 
period  of  a general  tax  ? — Yes. 

3634.  “If  such  shall  have  been  imposed  on  the 
“ same  descriptions  of  income  in  both  countries ; and 
•“  that  the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  shall 
“ afterwards  proceed  in  like  manner  to  revise  and  fix 
“ the  said  proportions  according  to  the  same  rules  or 
“ any  of  them,  at  periods  not  more  distant  than  twenty 

years,  nor  less  than  seven  years  from  each  other ; 

unless,  previous  to  any  such  period,  the  Parliament 
“ of  the  United  Kingdom  shall  have  declared  that  the 
“ expenditure  of  the  United  Kingdom  shall  be  de-' 
“ frayed  indiscriminately,  by  equal  taxes  imposed  on 
“ the  like  articles  in  both  countries.”  That  was  one 


3635.  Then  Pitt  himself  in  a speech  delivered  in  8Deoas9i. 
the  Imperial  Parliament,  in  moving  the  clause,  said : — Income  tm 
“ And  even  after  that  limited  period  the  whole  con-  relative' 

“ tribution  from  time  to  time  might  be  made  to  de-  wealth. 

“ pend  on  the  comparative  produce  in  each  kingdom 
“ of  such  general  taxes  as  might  be  thought  to  afford 
“ the  best  criterion  ....  of  their  respective 
“ wealth.”  And  in  the  Act  itself  he  denoted  the 
income-tax  ? — Yes. 

3636.  So  that  that  no  doubt  is  the  evidence  upon 
which  you,  in  your  Memorandum,  felt  at  liberty  to 
say  that  the  income-tax  was  the  tax  denoted  by  the 
framers  of  the  Act  of  Union  as  the  best  measure  of 
relative  capacity? — Yes. 

3637.  Lord  Castlereagh  as  a financier,  no  doubt, 
must  take  a modest  place  as  compared  with  Pitt,  but 
in  the  Irish  Parliament  he  acted  for  the  Government 
and  for  the  experts  who  advised  the  Government, 
and  he  said  in  .explaining  the  Message  from  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  on  the  loth  of  February,  1800,  that  “he 
“ conceived  the  best  possible  criterion  would  be  the 
“ produce  of  an  income-tax  levied  on  the  same  descrip- 
“ tion  of  incomes  in  each  country,  and  equally  well 
“ levied  in  both.  In  the  absence,  however,  of  that  tax 
“ in  Ireland,  resort  had  to  be  made  ...  to  some 
“ other  test.”  So  that  it  was  only  in  the  absence  of 
an  income-tax  that  the  Government  of  that  day  failed 
to  lay  it  down  as  the  mode  of  fixing  the  incomes  ? — 

Quite  so. 

3638.  I think  you  lay  it  down  as  a principle  that 
the  taxable  capacity  of  Ireland,  as  ascertained  from 
time  to  time,  ought  to  be  the  measure  of  her  contri- 
bution of  taxation  ? — Certainly. 

3639.  Do  you  rely  upon  these  words  in  the  Act  of  ^0°nf  jn  | 
Union — that  the  contributions  as  fixed  by  the  Union  terpiota- 
were  to  be  altered  when  it  should  appear  to  the  Par-  Ar?icie7.  I 
liament  of  the  United  Kingdom  “ that  the  respective 

“ circumstances  of  the  two  countries  will  thenceforth 
“ admit  of  their  contributing  indiscriminately,  by 
“ equal  taxes  imposed  on  the  same  articles  in  each  to 
“ the  future  expenditure  of  the  United  Kingdom,  it 
“ shall  be  competent  to  the  Parliament  of  the  United 
“ Kingdom  to  declare  that  all  future  expense  thence- 
“ forth  to  be  incurred,  together  with  the  interest  and 
“ charges  of  all  joint  debts  contracted  previous  to  such 
“ Declaration,  shall  be  so  defrayed  indiscriminately  by 
“ equal  taxes  imposed  on  the  same  articles  in  each 
“ country  ” ? — I think  I may  observe  that  I could  not 
well  understand  the  Treaty  of  Union  there  until  I had 
read  the  Act  of  1816,  and  the  Act  of  1816  made  the 
thing  very  clear  to  me  indeed.  It  puts  the  entire 
financial  question  as  to  the  Treaty  of  Union  into  the 
smallest  possible  compass.  The  Treaty  of  Union  and 
it  together  decide  that  the  taxation  of  the  United 
Kingdom  shall  be  discriminate,  because  it  allows 
exemptions  or  abatements  to  Ireland.  It  also  enacts 
that  the  expenditure  of  the  United  Kingdom  should 
be  indiscriminate,  and  under  those  circumstances  the 
whole  financial  question  seems  to  have  resolved  itself 
into  this — whether  or  not  the  taxation  paid  by  Ireland 
was  such  as  circumstances  appeared  to  demand,  and 
that  appears  to  me  to  be  precisely  tantamount  to  what 
you  have  observed,  that  the  taxation  should  be  in  pro- 
portion- to  the  taxable  capacity. 

3640.  There  were  further  words  in  Article  7 ot 
the  Act  of  Union  which  I think  form  the  foundation 
of  your  argument,  that  after  the  fixed  contribution 
had  been  given  up,  and  after  the  indiscriminate  tax- 
ation had  been  decreed,  it  still  remained  the  duty  of 
the  Imperial  Parliament  ? — I think  the  taxation  was 
discriminate.  I draw  the  distinction  between  tax- 
ation and  expenditure. 

3641.  I am  speaking  now  of  the  provision  of  the 
Act  of  Union.  The  Act  provided  that  after  the 
fixed  contributions  had  been  given  up,  and  after  what 
was  called  indiscriminate  taxation  had  been  intro- 
duced?— Of  course  the  taxation  would  be  indiscrimi- 
nate if  there  were  no  exemptions  or  abatements. 
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3642.  I understand,  but  allow  me  to  come  to  the 
point  of  these  words.  After  this  taxation,  whether 
you  call  it  discriminate  or  not,  had  been  introduced, 
the  Act  of  Union  instructed  the  Imperial  Parliament 
“ thenceforth  from  time  to  time,  as  circumstances  may 
“ require,  to  impose  and  apply  such  taxes  accordingly, 
“ subject  only  to  such  particular  exemptions  or  abate- 
“ ments  in  Ireland,  and  in  that  part  of  Great  Britain 
“ called  Scotland,  as  circumstances  may  appear  from 
“time,  to  time  to  demand.”  Now  you  say  under 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  from 
time  to  time,  and  without  limit  of  time,  to  consider 
whether  the  circumstances  of  the  time  do  demand 
a revision  of  these  exemptions  and  abatements  ? — 
Precisely. 

3643.  And  an  allowance  to  Ireland  ? — Precisely. 

3644.  Without  going  into  percentages -at  all,  your 
general  argument  is  that  the  yield  of  tlie  income  tax 
of  Ireland  as  compared  with  the  income  tax  of  Great 
Britain,  the  test  denoted  by  Mr.  Pitt,  by  Lord  Castle- 
reagh,  and  the  Act  of  Union,  is  between  four  and 
five  per  cent,  to  100  of  the  whole? — Yes,  at  the 
present  moment. 

3645.  I may  venture  to  suggest  to  you  that  the 
test  of  an  income  tax  is  certainly  not  favourable  to 
Ireland  as  against  England,  because,  as  you  know,  a 
great  proportion  of  the  rent  of  the  country  and  the 
interest  on  mortgages  on  Irish  land  held  in  England 
is  taken  out  of  Ireland  every  year?— Yes,  but  I am 
not  so  familiar  with  these  matters  as  you  are. 

3646.  Still  I think  it  is  obvious,  is  it  not,  when  you 
ask  the  test  of  an  income  tax,  you  do  not  ask  anything 
unduly  favourable  to  Ireland  ? — I think  not. 

3647.  The  yield  of  an  income  tax  being  four  or 
five  per  cent.,  you  say  the  contribution  of  Ireland 
to  revenue  approximates  to  double  that  ? — Yes. 

3648.  And  instead  of  lowering  the  taxes,  which 
might  produce  fiscal  embarrassment,  you  would  prefer 
that  the  overplus  exacted  by  way  of  revenue  should 
be  turned  to  useful  purposes  in  Ireland?— Yes,  so  as 
to  increase  the  taxable  capacity  of  Ireland,  and  in  that 
way  I think  the  intention  of  the  Treaty  of  Union 
would  be  carried  out.  T do  not  know  whether  you  have 
observed  the  intention  of  the  Treaty  of  Union — it  was 
conveyed  in  a message  from  the  Sovereign,  and  is 
cited  in  the  Act  of  the  Irish  Parliament  which  passed 
the  Union.  The  intention  is  stated  to  be  to  promote 
and  secure  the  essential  interests  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland. 

3649.  Do  you  think,- if  the  amount  now  taken  in 
excess  from  Ireland,  or  a part  of  it,  were  returned  in 
some  such  mode  as  this,  that  the  effect  would  be  to 
increase  the  taxable  capacity  of  Ireland,  so  as  even- 
tually to  render  the  taxation  more  just? — Yes. 

3650.  And  amongst  the  uses  which  you  consider 
desirable,  the  one  which  has  the  leading  place  in  your 
mind  would  be  that  the  State  should,  within  certain 
limits,  indemnify  Irish  railway  companies  against  loss 
in  respect  of  a reduction  of  rates  and  fares  ? — Precisely. 

3651.  And  you  think  that  the  present  rates,  espe- 
cially on  goods,  do  act  as  an  impediment  to  trade  and 
prosperity  in  Ireland  ? — Certainly. 

3652.  (Sir  David  Barbour.)  The  Parliament  of 
1800  settled  that  Ireland  was  to  contribute  in  the 
proportion  of  2 to  15,  did  it  not? — For  twenty  years. 


3653.  That  was  the  proposal  made  by  the  Govern-  Mr.  j.  chai- 

inent  at  that  date  ? — It  was  the  proposal  carried  in  oner  Smith- 
Parliament.  8Dec.i894. 

3654.  Which  was  seriously  attacked  at  the  time  ? — Relative 

It  was.  taxation. 

3655.  I do  not  know  whether  you  hold  that  the 
proportion  was  in  point  of  fact  excessive  ? — It  is  a 
curious  thing,  but  I saw  during  the  present  week,  in 
a pamphlet,  a statement  that  a proportion  of  1 to  7£ 
might  have  been  perfectly  just  in  the  year  1800,  but 
immediately  afterwards  it  ceased  to  be  so  in  conse- 
quence of  Ireland  not  improving. 

3656.  (Mr.  Wolff.)  I do  not  wish  to  enter  into  Proposed 
these  matters  with  regard  to  the  Union ; but  as  to  of  railway 
putting  the  railways  into  the  hands'  of  the  Govern-  rates- 
ment,  and  making,  in  fact,  as  it  were  one  large  com- 
pany of  it,  I understand  you  have  calculated  certain 
deficits  that  would  have  to  be  paid  by  the  Government 

if  the  fares  were  reduced  as  you  have  suggested  ? — 

Yes  ; that  is,  a deficit  on  all  the  railways  together. 

3657.  It  would  be  a million  and  a quarter,  and 
might  come  only  to  a quarter  of  a million.  Have  you 
inaue  any  allowance  for  the  enormous  saving  there 
would  be  by  having  one  management  over  all  these 
railways  instead  of  separate  managements  for  the 
whole  of  them? — That,  to  my  mind,  is  a question 
absolutely  for  the  railway  proprietors  themselves. 

Unless  the  State  purchase  the  railways,  the  State 
cannot  amalgamate  them.  There  is  no  compulsory 
mode  of  doing  it  without  taking  very  extreme  mea- 
sures ; but  it  may  safely  be  left  to  the  proprietors  of 
the  railways  themselves  to  amalgamate  amongst  each 
other. 

3658.  But  I understand  that  your  proposal  is  that 
the  State  should  take  the  railways  ? — No. 

3659.  Then  is  it  simply  to  compel  the  reduction  ? — 

No ; that  it  should  simply  bear  the  loss  of  the  reduc- 
tion. My  proposal  is  not  what  you  suggest  exactly. 

3660.  Then,  at  all  events,  you  would  be  giving  up 
a great  source  of  saving,  would  you  not  ? If  the  State 
were  to  take  the  whole  of  the  railways  and  manage 
them,  you  would  not  be  able  to  carry  out  the  scheme 
you  suggest  ? — It  is  open  to  the  State  to  take  them  if 
they  thought  proper  to  do  so. 

3661.  Would  not  that  be  a much  more  economic 
plan  ? —No  j I do  not  think  it  would.  It  was  com- 
puted during  the  Commission  of  1 868  that  there  would 
be  a saving  of  working  expenses  and  that  there  would 
be  a saving  of  debenture  interest,  which  together 
came  to  120,000£.  a year;  but  since  that  time  the 
entire  of  the  mortgage  debt  has  been  issued  as  per- 
manent debenture  stock,  and  cannot  be  interfered 
with.  That  knocks  88,0001.  a year  off  the  120,000£ 

Then  there  have  been  a great  number  of  railway 
amalgamations  made.  The  Great  Northern  Railway 
here  has  absorbed  some  five  or  six  different  com- 
panies ; and  if  that  is  allowed  to  go  on,  it  would 
reduce  the  number  of  companies  to  a very  small  pro- 
portion ; in  fact,  the  English  managers,  when  they 
come  over  here,  generally  recommend  that  the  number 
of  companies  should  be  reduced  by  amalgamation 
amongst  themselves  to  three  leading  companies. 

The  witness  withdrew. 

Adjourned  to  Monday  next,  at  11  o’clock. 
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NINTH  DAY. 


Monday,  10th.  December,  1894. 


At  the  Benchers’  Chambers,  Four  Courts,  Dublin. 


The  Right  Hon.  HUGH 

LORD  Welby. 

The  Right  Hon.  The  O’Conor  Don. 

Sir  David  Barbour,  K.C.S.I. 


C.  E.  CHILDERS,  Chairman. 

I Charles  E.  Martin,  Esq. 

Thomas  Sexton,  Esq.,  M.P. 
j Gustav  W.  Wolff,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Mr.  B.  H.  Holland,  Secretary. 


Dr.  T.  W.  Grimshaw,  recalled. 


— ’ 3662.  ( The  O' Conor  Don.)  Taking  first  the  question 

lODe&UM.  of  population,  you  told  us  on  the  last  occasion  you 
■were  examined,  that  the  returns  show  that  the  popu- 
lation of  Ireland  has  steadily  decreased  since  1851  ? — 
Yes,  with  the  exception  of  one  year,  when  there  was 
an  estimated  increase.  I think  I mentioned  it  before— 
it  was  in  the  year  ending  with  the  middle  of  1877  ; 
it  is  to  the  middle  of  each  year  that  we  estimate  the 
population. 

3663.  That  was  a very  trifling  increase,  was  it 
not  1 — It  was  a very  small  increase. 

Etnigra-  3664.  But,  still  there  was  a large  amount  of  emi- 
tion-  gration  in  that  year,  although  it  had  diminished  from 

the  previous  year  1 — There  was  a diminution  of  emi- 
gration in  that  year, 

3665.  But  that  quite  coincides  with  the  question  I 
asked  you,  that  there  has  been  a decrease  in  the  popu- 
lation every  year,  owing  to  emigration,  does  it 

not  1 In  that  particular  year  the  estimate  is  that 

there  was  not  a decrease. 

3666.  I thought  that  the  proportionate  amount  of 
emigration  in  that  year  was  less  than  in  other 

years? Yes;  it  was  so  much  less  as  to  fall  below 

the  natural  increase  of  the  population.  Would  you 
like  the  particulars  1 

3667.  No,  I do  not  think  it  affects  the  question 
very  much  1 — It  was  in  1877. 

3668.  Was  the  emigration  in  that  year  less  than  the 
natural  increase  of  the  population  'f — It  was. 

3669.  You  stated  also  the  causes  of  this  emigration, 

and  I think  you  set  it  down  to  three  causes  1— I think 
we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  were  three 
causes.  . 

3670.  Will  you  just  repeat  them  again  i — The  xail- 
ure  of  the  potato  crop,  the  want  of  means  of  living  at 
home,  in  fact  the  want  of  sufficient  manufactures  within 
the  country  to  enable  the  people  to  get  employment, 
and  the  attraction  of  higher  wages  and  better  times, 
mainly  in  the  United  States. 

3671.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  latter  reason  will 
operate  to  bring  about  emigration  no  matter  what 
may  be  the  condition  of  Ireland,  namely  : the  attrac- 
tion to  America,  and  the  fact  that  almost  every 
family  now  has  relatives  in  the  States  1— Certainly. 
The  attractions  of  America  are  acting  on  every  country 
in  Europe ; it  is  not  peculiar  to  Ireland. 

3672.  Has  not  almost  every  family  now  in  the 
country  parts  of  Ireland,  relatives  and  friends  in  the 
United  States  1— I could  not  say  almost  every  family, 
but  I think  it  is  very  probable. 


. , . . , , , Grimshaw. 

3673.  Then  might  not  we  count  upon  it  as  aimost  — 

a certainty,  that  there  will  continue  to  be  a large  10  Dec- 1831’ 
amount  of  emigration  every  year  as  a regular  settled  Loss  caused 
incident  of  the  year! — I think  the  chances  are  that  it  tion?™^' 
will  go  on,  but,  in  diminishing  quantity,  because  as  the 
population  here  is  thinned,  wages  rise,  and  there  is  not 
the  same  attraction  to  go  elsewhere.  It  is  quite  im- 
possible, I think,  to  make  a forecast  of  that  sort. 

3674.  Assuming  that  the  emigration  continued  at 
anything  like  the  present  rate,  I would  like  to  ask  you 
a few  questions  as  to  its  consequences.  First  of  all, 

I suppose  every  emigrant  who  leaves  this  country 
takes  out  of  it  a certain  amount  of  value.  The  emi- 
"ration  of  every  emigrant  costs  the  country  a certain 
amount  per  head,  does  it  not!— I do  not  underand  the 
point.  Do  you  mean  that  the  person  who  emigrates 
is  worth  so  much  capital  or  value  to  the  country  1 

3675.  No,  1 am  taking  the  actual  cost  of  removing 
to  the  United  States  1— Yes,  he  costs  somebody  some 
money.  Formerly  the  money  wag  very  commonly 
sent  over  by  friends  in  America,  but  I believe  there  is 
not  quite  so  much  of  that  as  there  was,  but  that  I 
have  no  certain  knowledge  of.  It  is  commonly  re- 
ported that  the  people  do  not  get  quite  so  much 
assistance  to  go  across  as  they  formerly  did. 

3676.  Irrespective  of  any  assistance  they  may  get 
from  America,  may  we  not  take  it  as  almost  certain 
that  they  themselves  spend  a considerable  sum  con- 
sequent upon  their  going  to  the  States,  which  sum 
would  not  be  spent  if  they  remained  at  home  1 — 
Certainly,  it  costs  them  something,  but  I doubt 
whether  it  can  be  called  a considerable  sum. 

3677.  Would  it  be  too  much  to  estimate  it  at  £5  a 
head  1 —I  should  say  not. 

' 3678.  I find  by  your  tables  that  the  average  emigra- 
tion of  late  years  has  been  about  80,000.  The 
emigration  for  the  ten  years  ending  1889  was  80,000 1 
— Yes  ; but  I have  here  an  average  for  the  last  five 
years,  and  it  is  only  51,169  ; there  has  been  a con- 
siderable decrease. 

3679.  If  we  calculate  the  number  of  emigrants  at 
the  figure  of  80,000  there  would  be  an  annual  loss  to 
Ireland  of  half  a million  sterling,  and  at  the  figure  you 
give  of  50,000  something  over  a quarter  of  a million, 
would  there  not! — Of  course  there  would  be  that 
money  spent,  but  the  question  of  loss  is  another  thing. 

3680.  If  it  be  spent  in  paying  the  passage  of  these 
people  to  America,  is  it  not  a general  loss  to  the 
country  1 — It  is  so  much  money  spent  out  of  the 
country,  of  course. 
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Dr.  T.  IV-  3681 . And  if  it  continues  it  is  an  annual  draw  on 
Orimsha w.  £]le  resources  of  the  country  ? — It  does  not  follow  that 
10  Dec.  1891.  it  is  a loss,  because  a man  whose  labour  is  not  turned 
Losscadsed  to  the  best  advantage  in  the  country  is  a loss  while  he 
By  emigra-  js  jn  it.  Any  man  who  cannot  earn  his  living  is  a 
tlon’  loss  or  a cost  to  the  community.  I should  not  like  to 
be  taken  as  saying  that  because  a person  spends  so 
much  money  in  emigrating,  the  money  he  has  spent  on 
that  emigration  is  a loss,  because  if  he  is  a man  who 
cannot  get  adequate  means  of  supporting  himself  in 
this  country  he  is  a loss  to  the  community  as  long  as 
he  stays  here. 

3682.  That  is  to  say  if  these  people  remained  at 
home  there  would  be  a greater  loss  to  the  country  ? — 
There  might  be.  I do  not  mean  to  say  there  is.  If 
the  people  remained  in  the  country  and  were  employed 
there  would  be  a gain,  because  they  would  be  earning 
money,  that  is  if  they  were  employed  at  adequace 
remuneration,  but  if  they  are  not  able  to  maintain 
themselves,  and  if  they  have  to  obtain  assistance  from 
others  or  are  unable  to  pay  their  debts,  and  so  on,  they 
are  a loss  to  the  community. 

3683.  You  must  not  understand  me  as  endeavouring 
to  make  you  state  that  it  would  be  a gain  to  the 
country  that  emigration  should  cease.  I only  want  to 
point  out  to  you  the  fact  that  this  money  spent  in 
removing  the  people  from  this  country  to  America 
proves  that  a certain  amount  of  the  income  of  the 
country  is  taken  out  of  it  in  removing  them  ? — That 
is  a fact  of  course,  but  I do  not  want  to  be  taken  as 
stating  that  that  is  necessarily  a loss  of  money.  Of 
course  it  is  an  expenditure  of  money ; there  is  no  doubt 
about  that,  I quite  admit  that. 

Return  oi  3684.  Have  you  any  record  to  show  whether  any 
emigrants.  ]arge  number  of  those  who  have  gone  to  America  return 
to  Ireland  ? — We  have  no  record  of  it,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  some  of  them  do. 

3685.  Is  not  that  very  much  increasing  ? — I do  not 
know ; I have  no  knowledge  of  that ; that  might  be 
ascertained  by  future  Census  returns.  For  instance,  if 
we  find  a number  of  American  citizens  in  Ireland  who 
had  been  bom  in  Ireland  ; but  there  is  nothing  in  the 
returns  at  present  to  confirm  that  view,  though  it  may 
be  perfectly  true. 

3686.  I am  not  talking  now  oi  persons  returning  to 
live  permanently  in  Ireland,  but  has  not  the  com- 
munication between  Ireland  and  the  United  States 
become  so  very  easy  that  considerable  numbers  who 
have  gone  to  America  come  over  again  and  spend  some 
months  in  visiting  their  friends  1 — Oh ! yes,  that  goes 
on  all  over  the  world. 

3687.  How  are  those  persons  registered  when  they 
return  to  America ; are  they  put  down  as  emigrants  ? 
—That  depends  upon  circumstances. 

, 3688.  Do  you  know  how  the  emigration  statistics 
are  taken  on  this  side  ? — They  are  taken  at  every  port 
by  an  enumerator  appointed  for  the  purpose. 

. 3689.  (Chairman).  When  people  have  emigrated 
and  come  back  and  re-emigrated,  do  they  appear  as 
emigrants  ; do  they  appear  as  persons  re-emigrating  ? 
—If  they  are  persons  merely  departing  from  the 
shores  of  the  country  they  do  not  appear  as  emigrants 
at  all. 

3690.  Are  they  counted  when  they  go  back  as 
emigrants  ? — Certainly  not,  unless  they  state  they  are ; 
if  they  state  that  they  are  leaving  Ireland  permanently 
they  would  be  put  down  as  emigrants. 

3691.  (The  O' Conor  Don).  Supposing  they  say  they 
are  leaving  permanently  ? — Then,  they  may  not  have 
been  emigrants  before.  The  number  of  such  cases 
■would  be  insignificant,  because  any  one  of  us  may  say 
we  are  going  to  America  permanently,  but  when  we 
got  there  we  might  find  it  desirable  to  come  back.  Of 
course  persons  may  emigrate  three  or  four  times  in 
their  lives,  and  some  do. 

3692.  Then  those  cases  might  be  repeated  as  units  ? 
— -It  is  quite  possible,  but  that  must  be  an  insignificant 
thing.  It  is  one  of  the  errors  that  statistics  are  liable 
to.  The  same  may  apply  to  the  Board  of  Trade 


returns  for  England  and  Scotland  ; it  is  a thing  which  T.  w. 
cannot  be  avoided.  Grimhatv. 

3693.  The  question  whether  they  are  emigrants  or  10 Dee.  1891. 
not  is  taken  from  their  own  statements,  is  it  ? — They  Return  of 
are  asked  whether  they  are  leaving  the  country  per-  emigrants- 
manently,  and  a person  who  is  leaving  the  country 
permanently  is  put  down  as  an  emigrant.  That  is 

the  definition  of  an  emigrant. 

3694.  Leaving  the  question  of  population,  and  Agricul- 
coming  to  your  agricultural  statistics,  I think  you  tk™modiS~ 
said  that  you  thought  they  could  be  relied  upon  as  of  col- 
far  as  quantities  are  concerned? — Certainly. 

3695.  As  far  as  quantities  are  concerned  are 
they  not  collected  from  the  people  themselves  ? — 

They  are  derived  through  questions  addressed  to  the 
people  themselves.  The  enumerator  brings  a form 
which  he  has  in  his  hand,  he  asks  the  person  so  and 
so,  and  so  and  so,  according  to  the  information  which 
is  required. 

3696.  Have  you  every  reason  to  believe  that  they 
are  correctly  collected  t— I have. 

3697.  Do  you  take  any  steps  to  check  the  accounts 
given  to  the  constabulary  in  any  way? — They  are 
compared  with  the  previous  years’  accounts,  and  if 
there  are  discrepancies  found,  and  it  looks  as  if  the 
variation  is  unnatural  or  unlikely,  the  matter  is  gone 
into  further ; queries  are  sent  down,  and  the  enumera- 
tor is  required  to  account  for  the  whole  area  of  his 
district  He  has  got  the  area  of  his  district  on  a 
map,  and  if  he  finds  that  he  has  not  had  sufficient 
area,  or  an  area  that  is  too  large  returned,  he  goes 
back  over  it  all  again  and  finds  out  who  has  put  in 
too  much  acreage,  or  who  has  put  in  too  little.  Some- 
times a man  will  say,  “ I have  so  many  acres,” — it 
may  be  too  much  or  too  little,  he  may  either  carelessly 
or  unintentionally  make  a mistake,  but  that  could 
not  deceive  the  enumerator ; he  must  account  for 
every  bit  of  his  holding,  and  unless  he  planned  to 
deceive  the  enumerator,  which  there  can  be  no  con- 
ceivable reason  for  doing,  he  could  not  do  so,  because 
the  area  of  each  farm  is  accounted  for. 

3698.  Do  the  same  enumerators  go  to  the  same 
districts  every  year? — I think  they  generally  do.  I 
do  not  choose  the  enumerators,  the  enumerators  are 
chosen  by  the  constabulary  officers,  who  are  superin- 
tendents of  enumeration,  according  to  what  they 
believe  to  be  their  fitness. 

3699.  Are  they  paid  anything  ? — No,  they  are  paid 
any  expenses  that  they  incur,  and  if  they  have  to 
perform  duties  which  under  the  constabulary  regula- 
tions would  entitle  them  to  extra  pay,  they  are  paid 
extra ; for  instance,  if  a man  has  to  stay  out  all  night, 
which  is  not  an  uncommon  thing,  he  gets  an  allowance. 

If  he  has  to  walk  more  than  a certain  number  of 
miles  he  gets  an  allowance.  If  he  is  away  from  his 
barracks  more  than  a certain  number  of  hours  at  one 
time  he  gets  an  allowance.  It  is,  in  fact,  a subsistence 
allowance. 

3700.  Do  these  allowances,  do  you  know,  come  to 
much  ? — I think  it  is  something  like  9007  a year. 

3701.  All  over  Ireland? — All  over  Ireland,  but  I 
could  not  tell  you  without  looking  into  the  estimates. 

3702.  Is  that  paid  by  your  office  or  by  the  con- 
stabulary?— Formerly  it  was  paid  directly  by  my 
office,  and  all  the  accounts  were  checked  in  my  depart- 
ment, but  that  was  found  to  be  inconvenient,  and  now 
an  estimate  is  made  by  the  constabulary  authorities 
of  how  much  the  service  is  to  cost,  and  that  estimate 
is  put  down  in  my  vote  as  a bulk  sum.  Then  I pay 
over  to  the  constabulary  from  the  monies  voted  by 
Parliament  for  my  department  that  amount  or  the 
amount  it  comes  to  ; of  course  it  might  not  exactly 
correspond  with  the  estimate,  but  it  would  be  dealt 
with  in  the  usual  way;  if  it  is  under,  of  course  I 
surrender  the  money. 

3703.  What  is  the  amount  of  the  vote  for  your 
department  ?— About  16,0007  a year. 

3704.  Is  this  the  only  remuneration  which  the 
enumerators  receive  ? — They  get  no  remuneration 
beyond  their  ordinary  pay  strictly  speaking ; what  we 
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/>r.  t.  tv.  are  speaking  of  is  merely  a subsistence  and  expense 
Grinishaw.  apowanCe ; that  is  what  it  comes  to — it  is  an  allow- 
10  Dee.  1894.  ance,  not  a payment. 

Agricui-  3705.  (Sir  David  Barbour.)  Is  it  the  same  allowance 
ticT'mode”  as  ^ey  8et  w^en  employed  on  other  duty  ? — It  is 
of  ool-°  e exactly  the  same.  There  are  certain  constabulary 
lection.  regulations  laid  down  for  certain,  services,  such  as 
having  to  be  out  all  night,  lodging,  and  so  on,  and 
these  are  allowed  to  them  on  the  same  principle 
exactly  as  if  they  are  on  agricultural  statistics  duty 
or  Census  duty.  Tiie  Census  work  is  done  on  exactly 
the  same  principle. 

. 3706.  (Chairman.')  This  branch  of  the  service  is  not 
an  unpopular  one,  is  it  ? — No. 

3707.  There  is  no  suggestion  that  it  is  underpaid, 
is  there? — I do  not  suppose  the  Constabulary  men 
think  they  get  enough. 

. 3708.  For  these  particular  services,  I mean  ; I do 
not  mean  the  pay  of  the  constable  as  a whole,  but  is 
this  service  an  unpopular  one  for  the  men  to  perform? 
— I think  not ; I should  say  not ; in  fact  I have  been 
given  to  understand  that  it  is  rather  popular,  because 
it  takes  them  off  their  regular  routine  police  duties, 
and  they  cease  for  the  time  being  to  be  regular 
policemen. 

3709.  There  is  no  suggestion  that  the  enumeration 
is  bad  because  the  service  is  not  sufficient  to  pay  for 
it  ? — Certainly  not. 

3710.  (The  O'Conor  Don.)  How  do  you  ascertain 
the  yield  of  produce? — The  yield  of  produce  is 
ascertained  by  estimators  in  much  the  same  way  that 
it  is  done  in  England  ; that  is,  certain  persons  are 
selected  for  each  district — the  district  selected  is 
an  electoral  division — that  is  with  the  view  of 
having  these  statistics  in  as  convenient  a form  as 
possible  for  compilation.  If  an  electoral  division 
extends  into  two  or  more  Constabulary  districts  an 
arrangement  is  made  by  the  Inspectors  as  to  the 
district  in  which  it  shall  be  taken,  and  in  each  electoral 
division  the  officer  returns  from  inquiries  among 
practical  farmers  what  the  average  yield  of  the  crops 
should  be  in  that  division.  That  return  is  applied  to 
the  acreage  returned  at  the  previous  enumeration,  and 
the  result  is  the  estimated  yield  of  the  crop. 

3711.  Is  not  this  information  also  obtained  through 
the  Constabulary? — It  is  obtained  through  the  Con- 
stabulary officers. 

3712.  It  is  not  then  the  enumerators  who  ascertain 
this? — Yes ; it  is  some  of  the  enumerators  who  make 
the  inquiries. 

3718.  And  the  information  as  to  the  yield,  I suppose, 
is  mainly  obtained  from  agriculturalists — farmers  in 
the  district? — Yes,  altogether  from  persons  engaged 
in  agriculture. 

3714.  Then,  I suppose,  they  have  no  interest  in 
exaggerating  the  amount  of  produce  ? — None  what- 
ever ; there  is  no  reason  why  anyone  should  falsify 
the  returns,  so  far  as  I can  see. 

3715.  If  there  is  any  reason  for  falsifying  the 
returns,  I suppose,  it  would  be  in  the  direction  to 
make  out  that,  the  produce  was  not  up  to  the  real 
amount  that  it  was  ? — It  might  possibly  be  so. 

3716.  Do  you  think  on  the  whole  it  gives  you  a 
fair,  true,  correct  idea  ? — I do,  as  nearly  as  can  be ; 
of  course  nothing  short  of  actually  weighing  and 
measuring  everything  on  every  farm  could  give  an 
absolutely  accurate  return,  but  that  is  an  impossibility. 
I can,  if  you  like,  put  in  the  Regulations  for  guiding 
these  men  in  collecting  information.  Here  are  the 
General  Instructions  for  the  men  and  the  officers,  and 
here  is  the  Circular  which  is  issued  in  the  autumn  in 
order  to  get  the  yield  of  the  crops.  Then  I have  the 
form  which  is  sent  out  with  it.  In  addition  to  that 
we  send  out  a form  for  any  notes  that  the  officer  may 
wish  to  make — as,  for  instance,  why  the  crops  are  good 
or  bad,  and  what  has  happened  in  their  districts.  We 
are  sometimes  told  that  the  weather  has  been  the 
cause ; sometimes  we  are  told  that  there  have  been 
ravages  of  insects,  and  so  on. 


3717.  Turning  to  the  tables  which  you  gave  in  your  Dr.  t.  tv. 
evidence  on  the  last  occasion,  I shall  have  occasion  r'."*dl'1"- 
later  on  to  call  your  attention  to  what  I consider  some  lODec-usi. 
errors  in  the  mode  of  their  compilation  ; but  before  Agrieul- 
doing  so  I wish  to  take  them  as  they  are,  and  to  ask 

you  some  questions  regarding  them.  The  Table  C j*o?i- 
in  your  paper  as  to  the  values  of  agricultural  output  ec  I0n' 
shows  that,  comparing  the  period  of  1851  to  1855 
with  the  last  period,  1889  to  1893,  there  was  a loss  in 
the  value  of  crops  of  23,900,000?. ; and,  again,  in  the 
value  of  cattle  an  increase  of  15,000,0001.,  leaving  a 
net  loss  of  9,000,000?.?— Yes. 

3718.  Mr.  Sexton  asked  you  on  Friday  whether,  Reduction 
with  this  loss  of  9,000,000?.  in  the  value  of  produce  of  rcnts- 
there  had  been  only  a reduction  of  a million  and  a 

half  on  rents.  You,  I presume,  have  nothing  to  say 
as  to  the  question  of  the  reduction  of  rents  ? — I think 
Mr.  Sexton  said  a million  and  a quarter.  That  I take 
it  is  the  reduction  under  the  Land  Acts ; but  I do' 
not  know  that  that  represents  the  entire . reduction 
of.  rents  ; there  are  heaps  of  reductions  besides  those 
under  the  Land  Acts,  and  we  do  not  know  what  they 
are  of  course. 

3719.  Do  not  your  tables  refer  to  the  whole  of  the 
land  of  Ireland,  both  of  small  owners,  large  farmers 
who  do  not  come  under  the  Land  Act,  and  peasant 
proprietors  ? — Everybody. 

3720.  And  this  reduction  of  rent  which  has  been 
referred  to,  applies  only  to  a small  proportion  of  the 
whole  area  ? — It  is  about  eleven  per  cent,  of  the 
valuation ; we  do  not  know  what  the  rent  is.  Of 
course,  we  can  find  out  from  the  Land  Commission 
returns  what  the  rents  of  the  holdings  which  were 
reduced  amounted  to,  but  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
return  of  the  rental  of  Ireland. 

3721.  I do  not  want  to  ask  you  any  question 
bearing  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  statement  with 
regard  to  the  reduction  of  rent.  I will  ask  you  to- 
assume  that  it  is  true,  and  I merely  want  to  draw 
your  attention  to  its  connection  with  these  tables. 
Although  there  has  been,  according  to  the  tables,  at 
first  sight  an  apparent  reduction  of  9,000,000?.,  is  it 
not  true  that  the  percentage  of  reduction  between 
these  periods  was  only  9 per  cent.,  combining  the 
crops  and  the  live  stock ; you  will  see  it  stated  on 
the  top  of  page  4 of  your  printed  statement  ? — I have 
no  doubt  that  is  quite  correct. 

3722.  Leaving  a net  loss  of  practically  9,000,000?., 
or  9T  per  cent.? — Yes. 

3723.  The  reduction  of  the  rents  made  by  the  Sub- 
Commissioners  in  that-  period  was  about  twenty  per 
cent.,  was  it  not,  on  an  average  all  round?— Do  you 
mean  on  the  showing  of  the  Land  Commissioners' 
tables  ? 

3724.  Yes  ? — Y es,  I think  i t was  a little  over  twenty 
per  cent.  ; I forget  the  amount,  but  I have  a table 
which  will  show  it. 

3725.  So  that,  taking  these  tables  and  assuming 
them  to  be  correct,  although  there  has  been  only  a 
reduction  of  nine  per  cent,  in  the  value  of  produce, 
we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  reduction  made  in 
rents  was  twenty  per  cent.? — Yes,  of  the  rents  as  they 
were  at  the  time  of  hearing,  but  I cannot  say,  except  - 
from  general  knowledge,  what  the  exact  reduction  of 
rent  has  been,  even  by  the  Land  Commissioners.  I 
have  in  the  judicial  statistics  for  one  year  what  it  ■ 
would  be,  but  unless  I made  it  up  for  the  purpose  I 
could  not  tell  exactly  what  has  happened.  I know 
the  generally  received  opinion  is  that  it  is  slightly 
over  twenty  per  cent. 

3726.  I wish  you  now  to  look  at  Table  A.  If  you  Values  of 
compare  the  first  period  in  Table  A,  1851-55,  with  f^stoSk. 
the  last  period,  1889-93,  and  look  at  the  item 

“ Potatoes,”  you  will  see  the  enormous  difference  in 
price  calculated  upon  the  value  of  potatoes  in  the  first 
period  from  the  second.  One  is  about  51.  a ton  and 
the  other  not  3?. ; is  not  that  so? — Yes. 

3727.  Is  not  that  price  of.  5?.  a ton  an  abnormally 
high  price  for  potatoes  ?— Yes,  but  that  was  believed 
to  be  a very  good  time,  I believe  it  is  a high  price, 
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Dr'uiaw'  '3U*'  tk°se  are  ^he  prices  which  I found  in  published 
Gr  w«« — • authorities.  You  know  I do  not  collect  prices. 

10  Dec.  1891.  3728.  I know  that,  but  I only  want  to  point  out  to 

Values  of  you  that  the  figure  in  the  first  period  of  51.  a ton  is, 
firePstock.  according  to  all  the  other  periods,  a very  abnormally 
high  price  for  that  particular  description  of  produce  ? 
. — I presume  it  is,  in  fact,  I know  it  is. 

3729.  Is  not  what  I put  quite  clear  as  a matter  of 
fact  ? — Yes,  it  is  quite  clear. 

3730.  Is  it  not  usually  considered  a sign  of  a good 
year  in  Ireland  when  potatoes  are  cheap  ? Are  not 
they  usually  consumed  by  the  people? — They  are 
largely  consumed  by  the  people. 

3731.  A great  proportion  of  the  potatoes  are  con- 
sumed by  the  people,  are  they  not? — Yes. 

3732.  Would  it,  therefore,  be  of  any  very  great 
advantage  to  them  that  they  should  be  at  a very  high 
price  ? — Certainly  not. 

3733.  And  if  we  take  the  price  of  potatoes  in  the 
first  peiiod,  and  diminish  it  to  the  ordinary  price  of 
31.  instead  of  51.,  would  not  that  do  away  with  the 
entire  difference  of  9,000,000/.  of  loss  1— I have  no 
doubt  it  would.  I could  not  say  exactly  unless  I 
calculated  it  out. 

3734.  I have  calculated  it  out  ? — I have  no  doubt 
you  are  correct — I think  it  is  highly  probable.  I would 
say,  generally,  that  that  is  the  conclusion  to  be 
arrived  at. 

3735.  So  that  the  entire  amount  of  this  9,000,000/. 
representing  apparent  prosperity  in  the  first  period  as 
compared  with  the  last,  is  due  to  the  very  high  prices 
at  which  you  have  taken  potatoes  in  the  first  period 
as  compared  with  the  last  one  ? — No  doubt  that  is  so. 

3736.  I also  see  that  in  your  paper,  if  you  look  at 
page  1,  you  state  that  the  prices  during  the 
first  period  were  greatly  influenced  by  the  Crimean 
War.  You  say  “In  the  first  period  there  is  a distinct 
“ disturbing  cause,  which  influenced  prices  during  the 
“ years  1854-55,  namely,  the  high  prices  caused  by  the 
“ Crimean  War  ” ? — That  is  believed  to  be  the  case. 

3737.  At  all  events,  during  that  period  the  Crimean 
War  took  place  ? — Yes. 

3738.  And  the  prices  rose? — Yes.  It  would  not 
raise  them  over  the  whole  period ; there  was  no  war 
between  1851  and  1852. 

3739.  But  it  raised  them? — Probably  during  a 
short  portion  of  the  period. 

37 40.  Would  you  say  thatthatisscarcelyafair  period 
to  take,  and  that  the  second  period  of  1866-70  would 
be  a fairer  period  to  take  for  comparison  ? — I do  not 
think  so.  I mentioned  that  as  a disturbing  cause,  but 
I do  not  say  it  disturbed  the  thing  so  as  to  make  it 
unfair.  I do  not  think  it  is  unfair,  because  the  Crimean 
War  only  prevailed  during  a portion  of  that  time,  and 
in  1851  the  times  were  bad.  All  farmers  will  tell  you 
that  the  sixties  were  a particularly  good  time. 

3741.  The  period  from  1860  to  1870  was  a very 
good  time? — Yes,  portion  of  it;  they  speak  of  the 
sixties  being  the  very  best  time  they  ever  had  for 
farming  for  some  time  during  fifty  years  or  so. 

3742.  Then  let  us  take  the  period  of  1860  to  1870. 
I said  at  the  beginning  that  L had  to  call  attention  to 
what  I considered  an  error  in  the  mode  of  compiling 
these  tables,  and  I think  I had  better  allude  to  it  now. 
In  these  tables  where  you  combine  the  annual  value 
of  the  crops  and  the  live  stock,  that  is  to  say  Tables  A 
and  B,  you  take  the  value  of  the  live  stock,  do  you 
not,  as  if  it  were  an  annual  product  instead  of  being 
to  a certain  extent  composed  of  capital  ? — Are  you 
alluding  to  Table  B ? 

3743.  Table  A gives  you  the  annual  value  of  the 
crops? — The  value. 

3744.  The  value  of  the  crops  raised  in  that  year  ? — 
Yes. 

3745.  Table  B gives  you  the  value  of  the  live  stock 
that  existed  in  the  country  in  that  year  ? — Certainly. 

3746.  But  is  it  quite  fair  to  compare  the  value  of 
the  live  stock  with  the  value  of  the  crops,  inasmuch  as 
the  live  stock  to  a certain  extent  is  capital,  and  the 
crops  we  may  regard  as  income,  as  the  produce  of  the 


year? — Certainly  not.  I say  so  on  the  next  page.  Dr.T.w. 
In  the  paragraph  near  the  middle  of  the  next  page  I Gnm*haw- 
say  ; “It  is  not,  however,  quite  fair  to  deal  with  crops  10  Deo.  1891. 
‘ 1 and  stock  collectively  in  this  manner,  asin  the  ordinary  Values  o£ 

“ course  of  business  of  the  farmer,  the  crops  (except  stock and 
“ those  portions  reserved  for  seed),  are  for  sale  or  con- 
sumption within  the  year,  whereas  the  live  stock  are 
“ only  for  partialsaleorconsumptioneach year, although 
“ some  of  their  products  such  as  milk,  butter,  eggs,  and 
“wool  are  for  sale  or  consumption  every  year."  This 
is  only  given  for  what  it  is  worth.  I should  mention 
I think  that  this  is  really  a reprint  of  the  paper  I 
read  before  the  Statistical  Society,  and  it  was  a subject 
for  discussion  and  was  discussed  by  several  very  good 
agriculturalists  who  were  there. 

3747.  I want  to  ascertain  what  it  was  worth  and 
to  make  it  as  far  as  possible  a table  that  can  be  com- 
pared. To  make  these  tables  accurate  for  the  purpose 
of  comparison,  ought  not  we  to  reduce  the  value  of 
stock  to  what  we  might  estimate  to  be  the  proportion 
of  its  increase  each  year  ? — That  is  like  the  statement 
I put  in  the  other  day  of  the  income  derived.  Of  course, 
you  would  have  to  take  each  class  of  animal  and  as  far 
as  possible  estimate  how  much  of  that  class  was  sold 
each  year.  I think  you  said  “ increase,”  did  you  not  ? 

3748.  It  may  be  to  incorrect  mode  of  expression  to 
call  it  “ increase  ” ? — Of  course,  the  increase  would  be 
in  one  sense  the  same  thing,  because  that  is  what  you 
have  to  sell  afterwards.  The  increase  of  the  stock  in 
one  year,  would,  of  course,  form  a marketable 
product  for  the  next  year  or  tho  year  after,  according 
to  circumstances. 

3749.  Now,  I want  to  take  these  tables  of  yours 
for  these  particular  periods  and  to  turn  them  into 
what  I would  call  more  accurate  tables  for  comparison 
by  reducing  the  value  of  the  stock  to  the  proportions 
which  you  gave  us  the  other  day.  I think  the  pro- 
portions were  two-sevenths  of  the  cattle,  two-sevenths 
of  the  sheep,  the.  entire  pigs,  about  one-tenth  of  the 
horses  and  two-tliirds  of  the  poultry  ? — Yes. 

3750.  And  you  omitted  altogether  the  asses  and 
goats — they  are  not  a very  large  item  ? — Practically 
they  are  not  disposed  of  to  any  very  great  extent. 

3751.  But  taking  the  goats,  for  instance,  they  are 
used  like  the  potatoes,  by  the  people,  are  they  not  ?— 

They  are. 

3752.  However,  they  do  not  amount  to  much  and 
I do  not  want  to  complicate  the  account  by  arguing 
upon  them.  Now  let  us  take  the  third  table.  In  the 
period  from  1851-55  taking  the  crops  at  the  amount 
put  down  58,537,000/.,  and  stock  39,348,000/.,  two- 
sevenths  of  the  cattle  would  come  to  6,836,000/.  ? — 

Yes. 

3753.  Taking  the  crops  at  58,537,000/.,  two-sevenths 
of  the  cattle  would  be  6,336,000/. ; two-sevenths  of 
the  sheep  1,395,000/.;  the  whole- of  the  pigs  1,489,000/.; 
one-tenth  of  the  horses  838,000/.,  and  two-thirds  of 
the  poultry  275,000/.,  making  a total  of  69,637,000/. 
for  that  period.  These  figures  of  mine  may  not  be 
correct,  but  you  can  check  them  to  see  if  they  are  in- 
correct. Have  you  followed  me  ? — Yes  ; I think  I 
know  what  you  are  upon,  but  I am  not  quite  sure. 

3754.  I am  reducing  your  Table  B by  the  amounts 
that  you  yourself  told  us  the  other  day  you  had 
adopted  when  you  were  making  out  the  estimate  of 
the  income  of  the  farmers  of  Ireland  ? — I suppose  you 
understand  I did  not  make  that  out  at  all;  that  was 
made  out  by  various  experts.  I undertook  to  try  and 
get  the  information  for  the  Government  of  the  day  in 
the  best  form  I could,  but  it  is  not  a thing  I would 
consider  myself  competent  to  deal  with,  nor  have  I 
any  experts  attached  to  my  department  except  figure 
experts. 

3755.  But  assuming  that  those  proportions  are 
right,  what  I wished  to  do  was  to  reduce  these  Tables 
A and  B in  the  same  proportion 'so  that  they  might 
fairly  be  compared  together? — Yes. 

3756.  Perhaps  if  you  will  do  that  and  put  it  in  it 
might  give  us  a fair  idea  ? — You  do  not  ask  me  to  do 
it  now? 
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Dr.  T.  tp.  3757.  No,  I have  it  done  here,  perhaps  incorrectly, 
Grimshaw.  an(j  j make  out  that  if  those  two  Tables  were  reduced 
10 Dee.  1891.  jn  the  manner  I mention,  the  result  would  be  that 
values  of  there  would  be  a decrease  in  the  income  and  value 
stock.  and  between  the  first  and  second  periods,  that  is  to  say, 
1851-55  as  compared  with  1866-70,  of  10-2  percent.; 
between  the  same  period  and  1884-88  of  26 -1  per 
cent.,  and  between  that  period  and  1889-93  of  27-8 
per  cent.  Then  comparing  the  second  period,  1 866—7 0, 
with  the  other  two  periods  there  would  be  a diminu- 
tion in  the  first  of  17 '7  per  cent.,  and  in  the  second  of 
19 -6  per  cent.  Then  comparing  the  third  period, 
1884-88,  with  1889-93  there  would  be  a decrease  of 
only  2-3  per  cent.  Those  are  the  figures  that  my  cal- 
culation works  out  to,  and  I should  be  glad  if  you 
would  check  them  ? — I have  made  an  estimate  some- 
what of  that  sort  on  page  5. 

3758.  You  have  there  made  an  estimate  of  the  pro- 
portion of  the  product  of  crops  and  stocks  sold  or 
disposed  of? — Yes,  that  is  on  the  same  lines,  I 
think. 

3759.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  It  is  exactly,  when  you  add 
the  products  of  the  stock? — Yes.  Is  not  that  so, 
O’Conor  Don  ? 

3760.  (The  O' Conor  Don.)  It  is  somewhat  on  the 
same  lines,  but  I do  not  think  it'produces  exactly  the 
same  figures  as  the  deductions  you  gaveus  of  two-sevenths, 
and  so  on  ? — I have  not  made  a comparison  exactly, 
but  this  statement  here  was  based  on  a revision  by  a 
salesmaster  of  the  chromograph  paper  which  I have 
handed  in  headed  “ Income  of  Irish  Agriculturists  in 
the  year  1885.”  1 doubt  if  there  is  very  much  differ- 
ence between  what  the  O’Conor  Don  has  said  and  that 
statement. 

3761.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  If  you  compare  the  figures  in 
Table  B and  Table  E,  the  stock  sold  varies  from 
period  to  period.  There  appears  to  be  no  inflexible 
rule  from  period  to  period  ? — There  would  not  be — it 
would  depend  cn  whether  the  proportion  of  cattle  to 
sheep  and  sheep  to  pigs  varies,  and  that  would  produce 
a variation.  The  ratio  to  the  total  would  not  be 
the  same  in  each  period  because  the  relative  number 
of  live  stock  of  different  kinds  must  vary. 

3762.  (Chairman.)  Are  you  familiar  with  the 
English  agricultural  statistics? — Yes. 

3763.  They  bring  out  a very  careful  calculation, 
do  they  not,  a combination  of  value  and  quantity  ?— 
Yes,  they  have  that  in  an  appendix. 

3764.  (Sir  David  Barbour.)  Does  your  phrase 
“disposed  of”  include  consumption  by  the  producer? 
— Yes,  it  does.  It  does  not  necessarily  mean  “ sold.” 
It  is  sold  or  otherwise  disposed  of. 

3765.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  It  means  everything,  does  it; 
the  whole  value  of  the  crops  left  after  the  cattle  have 
been  fed  ? — It  does,  practically. 

3766.  (The  O' Conor  Don.)  Then  Tables  A and  B 
as  they  stand,  show,  do  they  not,  a reduction  between 
the  last  two  periods,  1884-88  and  1889-93,  of  a little 
over  2 per  cent.,  if  you  combine  the  two  together  ? — 
It  is  more  than  2 per  cent. ; it  is  2,624,0007.  out  of 

91.579.0007.  ; it  is  nearer  3 than  2 per  cent. 

3767.  It  is  between  2 and  3 per  cent.? — It  is 
between  2 and  3 per  cent.,  but  it  is  nearer  3 than  2. 

3768.  Then,  if  you  will  look  at  Table  A alone,  there 
the  diminution  in  the  value  of  crops  between  those 
two  periods  is  a little  over  3 per  cent.  ; it  is  3-1, 
is  it  not? — It  shows  a reduction  from  35,800,0007.  to 

34.600.0007. 

3769.  That  is  slightly  over  3 per  cent. ; — Yes,  that 
is  slightly  over  3 per  cent. 

3770.  If  yon  will  look  at  the  different  items  in  the 
period  1889-93,  you  will  see  that  in  wheat  there  is 
an  increase  in  the  value,  is  there  not,  as  compared 
with  the  period  of  1884-88? — There  is  an  increase  in 
the  total,  but  a decrease  in  price. 

3771.  I am  putting  the  total  value? — Yes,  because 
there  was  more  wheat  produced. 

3772.  In  oats  there  is  a very  large  increase,  is  there 
not? — Yes,  there  is  an  increase. 

3773.  Then  in  barley  there  is  an  increase? — Yes. 


3774.  The  next  two  items  are  very  unimportant;  Dr.  t.  w. 

they  are  about  the  same  ? — Yes.  Gnmhai. 

3775.  Then,  passing  over  potatoes,  there  is  an  MDec.issi. 

increase  in  turnips,  is  there  not? — Yes.  Values  of 

3776.  Then  there  is  an  increase  in  mangel? — Yes. 

3777.  And  a slight  decrease  in  flax? — A decrease 
of  about  10  per  cent. 

3778.  The  only  two  items  that  remain  in  the  table 
are  hay  and  potatoes?  —Yes. 

3779.  And  in  those  items  there  is  a large  decrease, 
is  there  not? — Yes. 

3780.  The  total  decrease  between  theperiod  1884-88 
and  the  period  1889-93  is  due  to  a decrease  in  the 
value  of  hay  and  potatoes,  all  other  crops  practically 
showing  an  increase — is  not  that  so? — Yes,  that  is 
about  it. 

3781.  Those  two  crops  of  hay  and  potatoes  ar-e 
crops  that  are  usually  consumed,  are  they  not? — Yes, 
a great  portion  of  them. 

37S2.  They  were  not  sold  ? — A good  many  potatoes 
were  sold ; the  hay  was  practically  nearly  all  consumed 
in  the  country,  but  nevertheless  much  of  it  was  sold. 

3783.  An  increase  in  the  price  of  hay,  therefore,  is 
of  no  great  consequence  one  way  or  the  other  to  the 
farmer,  is  it,  if  the  yield  is  good,  if  they  consume  it 
all  themselves? — But  they  do  not.  The  individual 
farmer  who  grows  the  cattle  does  not  necessarily 
grow  the  hay  his  cattle  eats.  There  is  a great  deal  of 
hay  bought  and  sold ; in  Dublin  alone  there  is  an 
immense  market  in  hay,  and  a great  quantity  changes 
hands  in  Dublin. 

3784.  But,  generally  speaking,  throughout  the 
country  do  not  the  farmers  consume  their  own  hay, 
putting  aside  the  large  cities  ? — There  is  no  doubt  a 
great  many  of  them  do  so,  but  nevertheless  there  is  an 
immense  quantity  changes  hands,  and  there  is  some 
exported. 

3785.  (Chairman.)  Farmers  may  consume  it,  but 
not  necessarily  the  same  farmers,  you  say? — Not 
necessarily  the  same  farmers. 

3786.  (Sir  David  Barbour.)  If  it  passes  from  one 
farmer  to  the  other,  that  does  not  affect  the  aggregate 
income  of  the  farming  class,  does  it? — No,  it  does 
not.  But  of  course  if  hay  is  cheap  and  stock  dear, 
the  cattle  farmer  would  get  the  best  of  it ; whereas  if 
the  reverse  was  the  case  the  man  who  owns  the  hay 
would  get  the  best  of  it. 

3787.  (The  O’ Conor  Don.)  The  produce  of  the  hay 
in  the  last  period,  as  compared  with  the  last  period 
but  one,  is  considerably  larger,  is  it  not  ? — It  is  some- 
what larger. 

3788.  So  that  the  difference  in  value  is  due  to  the 
reduction  in  price  and  not  to  the  reduction  in  yield  ? — 

Yes. 

3789.  With  regard  to  potatoes,  we  have  the  rather 
curious  anomaly,  I might  almost  call  it,  of  a reduction 
in  yield  and  also  a reduction  in  price;  is  not  that 
so  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

3790.  Does  it  not  usually  follow  that When  there  is 
a large  amount  of  produce  there  is  a reduction  in 
price? — Yes;  but  I fancy  that  there  are  more  potatoes 
grown  for  sale  than  there  used  to  be,  in  proportion  to 
the  quantity  consumed. 

3791.  Would  that  result  in  a fall  in  price? — If  you 
flood  the  market  with  any  article  it  would  reduce  the 
price. 

3792.  (Sir  David  Barbour.)  Do  you  mean  that 
other  food,  such  as  grain,  has  taken  the  place  of  the 
potato  amongst  the  farmers  ? — I should  think  so ; 
there  is  more  bread  eaten  now. 

3793.  So  that  there  is  not  the  same  demand  for 
potatoes  ? — I should  think  so  ; there  are  mor-e  potatoes 
put  on  the  market,  I think,  than  there  used  to  be,  but 
that  is  a mere  opinion  of  mine. 

3794.  (The  O’ Conor  Don.)  But  the  amount  of 
potatoes  grown  or  produced  appears  to  be  rather  less 
for  the  one  period  than  the  other,  and  yet  the  price  is 
lower? — I would  account  for  it  in  the  way  I have 
stated,  and  that  is  the  only  way  I can  account  for  it. 

Of  course  there  was  a decrease  in  the  population. 
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Dr.  T.  w.  3795.  Miglit  . not  it  be  accounted  for  in  this  wav, 
Grimshaw.  ^at  tliis  is  an  average  of  years,  and  that  in  one  year 
10 Dec.  1894.  there  was  a failure  and  in  another  year  a high  price? 
Values  of  — Y es,  there  may  have  been  had  and  good  years.  I 
stock.  an,i  cou^  fin(l  that  out.  I have  tables  here  which  would 
show  the  yield  of  potatoes  in  particular  years  if  you 
would  like  me  to  refer  to  them. 

3796.  I do  not  want  to  trouble  now  about  it.  On* 
the  whole,  if  we  take  these  tables  to  be  correct,  would 
not  they  show  that;  the  fall  in  agricultural  values 
between  1884-88  and  1889-93,  which  was  only  2-8  per 
cent.,  was  almost  entirely  due  to  a fall  in  the  prices 
of  hay  and  potatoes,  and  a smaller  yield  in  potatoes, 
and  that  all  other  crops  increased  in  value?— Yes, 
that  appears  to  be  the  result  of  your  analysis  of 


3797.  Do  you  think  that  these  fluctuations  in  the 
values  of  crops  have  really  much  to  do  with  the  com- 
parative capacity  of  Ireland  with  Great  Britain  with 
regard  to  taxation  ? — No,  because  the  fluctuations  are 
very  much  of  the  same  nature  in  both  countries.  You 
may  have  a good  year  in  Great  Britain  and  a bad  one 
in  Ireland,  and  vice  versa  ; but  I should  think,  taking 
them  altogether  things  come  to  pretty  much  the  same 
all  round. 

3798.  I think  you  stated  that  the  period  between 
1860  and  1870,  which  you  called  the  sixties,  was  a 
very  good  period  ? — Yes,  it  is  generally  spoken  of  by 
farmers  as  one  of  the  best  times  ; if  you  ask  a big 
farmer  he  will  say  that  the  sixties  were  the  best  years 
in  his  time. 

3799.  The  commencement  of  that  period,  I believe, 
was  not  very  good,  from  1860  to  1865,  was  it? — I 
was  not  appointed  until  the  year  1879,  and  I cannot 
say  of  my  own  knowledge. 

3800.  Who  was  your  predecessor  ? —My  immediate 
predecessor  was  Dr.  Burke,  but  he  only  held  office  for 
three  years  before  he  died. 

3801.  Who  preceded  him  ? — Mr.  Donnelly. 

3802 — Mr.  Donnelly  you  are  probably  aware  gave 
evidence  before  the  Taxation  Committee  in  1864  ? — I 
believe  he  did. 

3803.  Of  which,  unfortunately,  I am  old  enough  to 
have  been  a member,  and  before  that  Committee  he 
told  us  that  the  values  of  all  crops  and  stock  and  every- 
thing in  Ireland  were  diminishing.  He  stated  that 
the  decrease  in  the  value  of  stock  of  all  sorts  between 
1855  and  1864  nearly  equalled  three  millions  ? — 
That  was  a bad  time  I suppose. 

3804.  We  may  take  it  that  Mr.  Donnelly  was  cor- 
rect in  the  statistics  he  had  before  him,  may  we  not? 
— I should  think  he  ought  to  have  been. 

3805.  He  had  the  same  figures  that  you  have? — 
These  figures  which  I have  here  are  his  figures  so  far 
as  numbers  go. 

3806.  I will  read  to  you  the  summaiy  of  his  opinion 
upon  the  state  of  things  immediately  preceding  1864. 
He  said  he  considered  that  there  was  a general  decrease 
in  the  agricultural  produce  of  the  country,  and  with 
the  exception  of  barley  there  was  a decrease  in  the 
market  value  of  every  item  of  agricultural  produce  ; 
and  he  further  stated  that  in  his  opinion  the  wealth 
of  Ireland  had  diminished  since  1850.  This  was  the 
opinion  of  the  [Registrar  General  at  that  time  arising 
out  of  the  examination  of  these  figures  of  produce  and 
of  prices,  and  yet  that  was  about  the  middle  of  a 
period,  which  you  say  has  since  been  regarded  as  the 
highest  period  of  prosperity  in  Ireland  ? — No,  I said 
the  Sixties ; I did  not  say  that  particular  period, 
and  I find  that  1862  (and  Mr.  Donnelly’s  figiu-es 
are  before  me)  is  an  extremely  bad  year.  The  yield 
of  potatoes  in  1855  is  put  down  at  6-4  tons  per  acre; 
and  in  1862  it  was  only  2*1. 

3807.  As  a matter  of  fact,  those  years  immediately 
preceding  the  Committee  of  1864  were  bad  years, 
were  they  not  ? — In  1861,  if  we  take  potatoes,  it  was 
a very  bad  year,  the  yield  being  only  1 -6,  the  next 
year  the  yield  was  2-l  ; 3'4,  the  rate  for  1863,  is  about 
the  average.  The  next  is  a good  potato  year-,  4T, 
which  is  above  the  average. 


'3808.  But  that  is  the  statement  of  Mr.  Donnelly,  Dr.  T.  rr. 
is  it  not?— Yes.  Grimhaw. 

3809.  And  yet  those  years  from  1860-64form  part  of  'MPeo.MM. 
that  decade,  which  afterwards  became  one  of  the  best  Values  of 
decades  of  modern  times? — Yes,  that  is  generally  stoek.and 
stated  to  be  so. 

3810.  Would  not  you  draw  from  that  the  inference 
that  we  cannot  from  a particular  number  of  years 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  agricultural  prospects 
of  the  country  are  altogether  going  to  the  bad  ? — I do 
not  think , that  agriculture  is  altogether  gone  to 
the  bad,  but  farming  is  depressed.  But  did  I un- 
derstand you  to  say  that  Mr.  Donnelly  was  com- 
paring the  particular  year  of  1862  with  the  particular 
year  of  1855  ? 

3311.  Mr.  Donnelly  compared  first  the  actual 
increases  and  decreases  between  1855  and  1863,  and 
then  he  made  a general  statement  that  the  wealth  of 
the  country  in  his  opinion  had  diminished  since  1851  ? 

— Of  course,  if  it  were  measured  by  those  two  years 
it  would  be  so,  hut  I would  not  go  by  any  single  year 
in  a matter  of  that  sort.  Of  course  in  the  tables 
attached  to  my  paper  you  have  everything  done  by 
five  and  ten-year  periods,  and  when  the  Commission  is 
considering  the  question,  they  will  have  it  all  before 
them. 

3812.  Irrespective  of  these  questions  of  the  fluctu-  Compara- 
ations  in  the  values  of  agricultural  produce  and  live  comc^of 
stock,  do  you  not  think  that  it  is  beyond  dispute  that  poorer 
the  average  wealth  of  the  classes  below  the  income  GreatVS- 
tax  limit  is  much  lower  in  Ireland  than  in  Great 
Britain  ? — Are  you  speaking  of  the  agricultural  class  ° ' 
or  of  the  whole  class  of  the  community  ? 

3813.  The  whole  class  of  the  community.  — Certainly 
the  English  people  ai'e  better  off  because  there  are  a 
large  number  of  artizans  earning  high  wages,  and  the 
average  there  would  give  a much  higher  figure,  of 
course. 

3814.  First,  comparing  the  agricultural  classes  of 
the  two  countries  whose  incomes  are  under  the  income 
tax  limit,  take  labourers  and  small  farmers  in  England 
and  compare  them  with  those  in  Ireland  ? — I,  do  not 
think  they  are  any  better  off  in  England  than  they 
are  here.  I doubt  if  they  are ; from  what  little  I have 
seen  of  them  they  are  very  much  depressed. 

3815.  Is  not  the  agricultural  rate  of  wages  much 
higher  in  England  than  in  Ireland  ? — It  is  higher,  but 
in  some  parts  of  England  it  is  very  low.  I could 
not  tell  you  without  looking  into  the  reports  of  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Agriculture,  but  it  struck  me 
in  reading  those  reports  that  Irish  labourers  and  small 
people  are  better  off  than  I expected  to  find  them 
in  comparison.  That  was  the  impression  I derived, 
and  I read  nearly  all  the  reports. 

3816.  ( Sir  David  Barbour.')  The  O’Conor  Don 
asked  you  about  the  average  income  of  the  agriculturist 
under  1607.  a year;  that  would  include  the  small 
farmers  and  the  labourers ; would  not  the  proportion 
of  small  farmers  to  labourers  be  different  in  England 
to  what  it  is  in  Ireland? — Very  different. 

3817.  The  proportion  of  small  farmers  to  labourers 
would  be  greater  in  Ireland  than  in  England,  would 
it  not? — Yes. 

3818.  And  that  would  rather  tend  to  raise  the  Irish 
average  as  compared  with  the  English  average  of 
small  farmers  and  labourers,  would  it  not  ? — It  would. 

Of  course  Ireland  is  largely  a country  of  small  holdings, 
and  on  the  small  holdings  there  are  practically  no 
labourers  ; the  work  is  done  by  the  people  themselves. 

3819.  ( The  O'Conor  Don.)  And  consequently 
taking  the  whole  of  the  population  all  round  there 
would  be  a much  larger  proportion  of  what  may  be 
called  a poorer  class  in  Ireland  than  in  England,  would 
there  not?— Do  you  mean  of  agricultural  occupiers? 

3820.  I say  taking  the  whole  population  all  round, 
artizans  and  every  one  else  having  incomes  under 
1607.  a year? — Sir  David  Barbour  asked  me  only 
about  agriculturists  and  agricultural  labourers. 

3821.  But  if  there  be  a larger  proportion  of  agri- 
cultural labourers  and  small  farmers,  as  Ireland  is 
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mainly  an  agricultural  country,  do  not  you  think  it 
follows  that  there  is  a larger  proportion  of  the  whole 
population  with  incomes  under  16  0Z.  in  Ireland  than 
in  England? — I think  I said  so,  because  owing  to 
the  number  of  artizans  in  England  who  approach  very 
closely,  and  sometimes  go  up  to  the  income  tax  limit, 
you  will  have  a much  higher  average  of  that;  class 
than  you  have  here. 

3822.  And  there  is  a much  greater  proportion  of  that 
class  in  Great  Britain  than  in  Ireland  ? — Certainly. 

3823.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  I suppose  you  know  the 
income  tax  in  Great  Britain  is  one-sixth  of  the 
revenue  and  in  Ireland  only  one-twelfth  ? — I do  not 
know  that  as  a fact.  I have  never  looked  at  it  in 
that  way,  but  I should  think  it  is  so. 

3824.  ( The  O'Conor  Don.)  I come  now  to  another 
point,  namely,  the  income  of  the  Irish  agriculturist  ? — 

I wish  to  repeat  the  caution  that  I am  not  personally 
responsible  for  those  figures. 

3825.  The  return  was  made  in  your  office,  was  it 
not  ? — It  was  made  by  one  of  my  clerks. 

3826.  Have  you  confidence  in  him  ? — Yes,  he  was 
a very  clever  statistician  and  a very  careful  man. 

3827.  Did  he  consult  any  external  authorities  with 
regard  to  it  ?— Some  hundreds  I believe,  a very  great 
number. 

3828.  Did  he  not  endeavour  to  make  it  as  accurate 
as  he  could? — He  endeavoured  to  make  the  statement 
as  accurate  as  he  could.  Of  course  the  difficulty  about 
consulting  authorities  on  questions  of  that  sort  is  this, 
that  when  you  are  dealing  with  a matter  of  that  kind 
in  the  Dublin  office  you  are  practically  confined  to 
Dublin  people.  You  must  take  the  Dublin  market 
prices  from  the  Dublin  suppliers  of  agricultural 
implements,  and  so  on.  It  is  of  course  a very  fair 
standard. 

3829.  Although  you  did  not  make  up  this  return 
yourself,  are  you  in  a position  to  be  able  to  explain  to 
the  Commission  the  principles  upon  which  it  is 
compiled? — It  is  all  stated  in  the  paper.  Shall  I read 
the  paper?  I put  it  in  on  the  last  occasion.  Is  it  to 
be  taken  as  read  ? 

3830.  We  may  take  it  as  read.  The  reason  I 
asked  the  question  was  this  : 1 thought  if  I were  to 
ask  you  a question  why  these  particular  percentages 
were  adopted  you  might  answer  that  you  did  not 
know  anything  about  it  ? — I had  got  good  reasons  for 
everything  at  the  time.  I think  I mentioned  that 
that  was  prepared  in  reply  to  a request  of  Sir  Robert 
Hamilton  who  asked  me  if  I could  do  that  sort  of 
thing ; I told  him  I.  would  see  what  could  be  done, 
and  that  is  the  result ; but  I have  very  little  belief  in 
speculative  statistics.  When  you  come  to  put 
opinions  into  figures  they  are  very  fallacious. 

3831.  ( Sir  David  Barbour.)  I suppose  you  would 
say  that  speculative  statistics  are  not  really  statistics  . 
at  all  ? — Practically  so. 

3832.  (The  O’ Conor  Don.)  The  prices  of  agricultural 
produce  in  this  and  in  your  returns  I believe  are 
taken  from  “ Purdon’s  Almanack,”  are  they  not? — 
Yes,  as  far  as  possible. 

3833.  It  is  stated  here  that  they  are  taken  from 
“ Thom’s  Directory,”  and  I suppose  “ Thom’s  Direc- 
tory ” is  taken  from  Purdon,  so  that  it  is  precisely 
the  same  thing  ?: — Thom  maintained  standards  over  a 
great  number  of  years  of  certain  prices,  whereas  the 
prices  varied,  but  that  I think  was  all  allowed  for  in 
these  returns. 

3834.  Will  you  tell  us  how  the  average  of  these 
prices  is  ascertained  in  “Purdon’s  Almanack”? — 
I should  like  to  read  that  from  Purdon,  if  you  please, 
because  when  I take  a thing  on  some  one  else’s 
authority  I do  not  like  to  put  it  forward  on  my  own. 
He  says : — “ The  following  tables  show  the  range 
“ of  places  of  agricultural  produce  in  the  Irish  mar- 
“ kets  from  1852  to  1893,  both  years  included.  These 
“ prices  have  been  taken  chiefly  from  the  market 
“ reports  published  in  the  * Farmer's  Gazette.’  The 
“ prices  of  grain  are  those  of  the  Dublin  market.  The 


“ prices  of  flax  are  taken  from  the  reports  of  the  Dr.  r.  w, 
“ Belfast  market.  The  prices  of  butter  are  taken  from  Gr‘m^aw. 
“ the  quotations  of  firsts,  seconds,  and  thirds  in  Cork  lODeo.  i89t 
“ butter  market.  The  prices  of  beef,  mutton,  pork,  values  of 
“ potatoes,  wool,  hay,  and  straw  are  Dublin  prices.  °t°ps  and 
„rni  • • c , , , . live  stock. 

“ The  prices  given  of  eggs  are  the  wholesale  rates 
“ current  during  the  summer  months  in  the  Dublin 
“ market.  The  two  prices  given  after  each  item  of  the 
“ above  are  not  the  extreme  quotations  of  the  whole 
“year,  but  the  mean  of  the  highest  and  lowest 
“ quotations  for  twelve  months,  or  the  season,  as  the 
“ case  may  be.  The  prices  of  milch  cows,  two  year 
“ old  and  one-year  old  cattle  have  been  taken  from 
“ the  reports  of  country  fairs  held  during  the  months 
“ of  May  and  June  in  each  year  and  published  in  the 
“ ‘Farmer’s  Gazette.’  The  prices  of  lambs  are  those 
“ current  during  May  and  June  in  the  Dublin 
“ market.” 

3835.  Then  would  it  not  appear  that  these  prices  are  Values  and 
taken  in  the  places  where  prices  are  likely  to  be  the  of'uve1'63 
highest? — Yes,  most  of  them;  and  in  anything  I have  stoclc’ 
written  on  the  subject  1 have  always  said  that  probably 

these  prices  as  they  are  taken  in  the  best  markets  are 
higher. 

3836.  Although  for  the  purposes  of  comparison 
between  one  year  and  another,  the  same  system 
having  been  adopted  with  regard  to  both,  this  may  not 
have  much  effect,  yet  when  you  come  to  make  up  a 
table  of  the  supposed  income  of  the  Irish  farmers,  is 
it  not  a matter  of  consequence  to  remember  that  the 
prices  of  produce  are  taken  in  the  highest  markets  ? — 
Certainly.  I did  not  say  in  the  highest  market,  because 
a number  of  the  cattle  prices  are  throughout  the 
country — the  highest  market  would  naturally  be 
Dublin.  “ In  the  best  markets  ” are  the  words  I 
used. 

3837.  Passing  from  the  prices  of  the  crops  and 
going  to  this  table  of  deductions  of  live  stock,  can  you 
explain  to  the  Commissioners  the  principle  upon  which 
these  deductions  of  two-sevenths,  and  so  on,  were 
made? — That  is  the  amount  sold  off. 

3838.  Yes,  the  cattle  for  instance  are  taken  at  two- 
sevenths? — That  was  got  through  salesmasters  and 
agriculturists. 

3839.  Do  you  base  it  on  the  authority  of  those 
people  ? — I base  it  on  the  authority  of  people  who  are 
believed  to  be  experts. 

3840.  Not  on  any  knowledge  you  yourself  possess? 

— Quite  so  ; we  have  never  collected  any  information 
on  the  subject. 

3841.  The  same  with  regard  to  the  sheep? — Yes, 
with  regard  to  the  whole  table. 

3842.  Would  it  not  appear  singular  that  the  same 
deduction  should  be  made  with  regard  to  sheep  as  cattle. 

Taking  sheep  as  a whole,  are  not  they  disposed  of  and 
reproduced  very  much  quicker  than  cattle  ? — I believe 
they  are,  but  I understand  that  the  persons  who  made 
these  estimates  had  to  make  allowances  for  calves  and 
lambs  which  vary  in  proportion  as  to  their  sale,  and  so 
on.  I believe  that  is  the  explanation.  I remember 
the  question  being  asked  at  the  time.  The  different 
proportions  between  the  calves  and  lambs  that  were 
sold  and  the  number  that  were  allowed  to  grow  up 
varies  very  materially.  I do  not  know  exactly  what 
it  is,  but  the  explanation  offered  was  something  of  that 
sort.  I believe  there  was  something  of  the  same  sort 
offered  with  regard  to  pigs. 

3843.  Then  I suppose  it  would  require  an  expert  in 
your  opinion  to  explain  the  reason  of  these  particular 
things  ?— I do.  I do  not  consider  myself  competent 
to  explain  the  structure  of  that  table;  lamnotanymore 
competent  to  do  it  than  I am  to  state  why  a particular 
article  ought  or  ought  not  to  be  of  such  a value  in  the 
market.  We  do  not  collect  statistics  of  that  8014;  in 
my  Department.  Of  course  if  we  did,  it  would  be  a 
different  matter. 

3844.  In  the  memorandum  headed  “ Income  of 
Irish  Agriculturists  ” in  the  year  1885  you  take  the 
horses  at  about  one-tenth  of  the  entire?— -It  is  about 
one-tenth ; it  is  '107. 
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Dr.  T.  IF.  3845.  What  proportion  of  these  horses  do  you 
Qrtmshaw.  cajcu]a^e  agricultural  horses  ? — I could  not  tell  you 

10 Deo.  1891.  -without  looking  at.  the  returns,  but  I could  get  that 
Values” and  information.  I may  mention  that  the  horses  in  the 
oFiive1'69  Agricultural  Returns  are  classified  -as  “ agricultural," 
stock.  “ amusement,”  and  so  on,  under  separate  heads. 

3846.  In  what  proportion,  I waut  to  know  ? — I 
could  not  tell  you ; I should  not  like  to  trust  my 
memory  on  the  subject. 

3847.  Do  you  think  that  the  sum  of  882,000?. 
would  be  a fair  sum  to  put  down  for  the  value  of 
horses  actually  sold  in  Ireland  in  a year? — I should 
think  at  that  time  it  was,  but  I think  it  is  a great  deal 
more  now.  I think  horse  breeding  lias  increased  in 
the  country  since  that  time. 

3848.  Have  you  any  statistics  which  would  show 
the  proportion  of  live  stock,  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs, 
disposed  of  in  Ireland  in  a year  which  are  disposed  of  by 
being  exported  to  Great  Britain  or  other  countries  ? — 
I have  a table  of  the  exports  ; they  are  regularly  kept. 
I have  no  tables  showing  the  proportion. 

3849.  I see  at  the  end  of  your  paper,  page  6,  you 
give  the  exports  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  so  on,  for  the 
year  1893  ?— -Yes,  it  is  there,  but  I have  a table  here 
giving  the  exports  for  a series  of  years  which  I think  I 
have  handed  in. 

3850.  I am  sorry  you  are  not  able  to  give  me  the 
proportion,  because  I wanted  to  ask  a question  arising 
out  of  the  proportion  of  cattle  and  sheep  and  pigs. 
What  proportion  of  those  disposed  of  in  the  year  are 
disposed  of  by  being  exported  to  Great  Britain  and 
other  countries.  Can  you  say  in  a rough  way  whether 
it  was  one-half,  or  a third,  or  two-thirds? — In  1893 
the  number  of  cattle  exported  was  643,000,  of  calves 

45.000,  of  sheep  and  lambs  1,108,000,  and  of  pigs 

456.000.  You  see  we  do  not  know  the  total  number 
disposed  of  in  any  year. 

3851.  Take  the  proportion  of  cattle  and  sheep  in 
the  country  then  ? — The  total  number  of  cattle  in  the 
country  in  1893,  which  is  the  year  I have  given  the 
exports  for,  was  4,464,000  ; that  would  give  one- 
seventh  of  the  cattle  exported.  It  is  more  if  you  add 
the,  45,000  calves  to  it,  which  ought  to  be  added  to  it 
as  a total.  You  may  call  it  700,000  out  of  4,500,000  ; 
that  is  nearer  a sixth  than  a seventh. 

3852.  According  to  this  calculation  of  the  income, 
two-sevenths  is  what  are  used  or  disposed  of  in  the 
year  ? — That  is  not  for  this  vear  ; it  is  for  the  year 
1885. 

3853.  But  I should  have  imagined  the  proportions 
would  be  the  same  for  other  years,  would  they  not  ? — 
The  exports  of  cattle  in  1885  were  about  50,000  less 
than  last  year. 

3854.  What  was  the  total  number  in  the  country — 
was  it  less,  because  that  is  the  point  ? — Somewhat  less. 

3855.  Then  would  not  the  proportions  be  very  much 
about  the  same  ? — It  was  less  by  about  235,000,  so 
that  probably  it  would  come  to  the  same  thing. 

3856.  The  question  is  the  proportion  rather  than 
the  value.  I will  take  it  for  argument’s  sake  at  one- 
seventh,  because  it  will  correspond  so  easily  to  the 
two-sevenths.  If  one-seventh  is  exported  and  two- 
sevenths  represent  the  total  amount  disposed  of  in 
the  year,  would  it  not  follow  that  half  of  the  cattle 
were  not  used  in  the  country  ? — Yes. 

3857.  Would  you  think  that  that  is  probably  a 
correct  estimate  ? — I think  it  is  very  likely  it  is  ; I 
have  not  checked  one  thing  against  the  other,  but  I 
should  think  very  likely  that  is  about  true.  Of 
course  taking  figures  and  looking  at  them  in  that  way 
is  rather  a dangerous  thing  to  do. 

‘3858.  I think  the  figures  as  to  sheep  show  rather  a 
curious  anomaly.  Take  the  sheep  exported  at  about 
the  same  proportion  ? — The  sheep  exported  in  1893 
amounted  to  you  may  say  1,108,000  in  round 
numbers.  * 

3859.  That  does  not  agree  with  the  figures  you  have 
given  in  this  paper,  if  you  look  at  page  6,  you  say  at 
the  bottom  “ sheep,  700,000?” — That  is  sheep  without 
lambs ; the  lambs  are  not  included  in  that  figure. 


3860.  Are  the  lambs  included  in  the  sheep  in  the  Dr.  r.  tv. 
calculation  of  the  income  of  the  farmer  which  you  have  Uri^aw- 
given? — They  are ; you  see  the  note  at  the  bottom  of  10 Peo.iS9«. 
Table  G of  the  statement  was  made  for  a different  Values  and 
purpose  altogether ; it  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  o?iiv Sties 
comparison,  and  the  reason  it  was  put  in  that  form  was  stock, 
that  there  was  a corresponding  figure  ninety  years  ago, 

which  I compared  it  with.  We  do  not  know  whether 
there  were  any  lambs  or  calves  included  in  that,  so  I 
exclude  them  from  the  estimate.  There  may  have 
been,  but  we  do  not  know  as  a fact. 

3861.  Let  us  take  then  the  figures  as  you  make 
them  out  now  ? — This  table  I have  here  is  compiled 
from  the  Privy  Council  Returns. 

3862.  What  is  the  number  of  sheep  ? — The  number 
of  sheep  and  lambs  exported  last  vear,  1893,  was 
1,107,960. 

3863.  Out  of  how  many  ? — 4,421,000 — about  a 
fourth. 

3864.  So  there  would  be  a larger  proportion  of  sheep 
exported  than  of  cattle  ? — Apparently. 

3865.  And  if  we  take  these  figures  of  two-sevenths 
as  the  amount  disposed  of  within  the  year  a much 
greater  proportion  of  the  sheep  are  used  out  of  Ire- 
land than  of  cattle? — Yes,  apparently  so. 

3866.  Surely  that  cannot  be  true.  It  cannot  be  time 
that  there  is  a greater  proportion  of  the  cattle  used  in 
Ireland  than  of  the  sheep,  can  it  ? — But  that  includes 
cows. 

3867.  You  say  that  these,  fths  of  the  amount 
used  every  year  show  the  proportions  of  all  classes 
of  stock,  cows,  heifers,  bullocks,  and  everything  else 
used  or  disposed  of  by  being  either  exported  or  killed, 
and  used  in  the  country,  and.  in  the  same  way  you 
show  the  total  amount  of  sheep  and  lambs  disposed  of 
either  by  being  exported  or  used  in  the  country,  and 
yet  these  tables  of  exports  would  show  that  a very 
considerably  larger  proportion  of  the  sheep  are  ex- 
ported and  used  out  of  the  country  than  of  the  cattle  ? 

— -But  it'  is  a fact  that  they  are.  One-fourth  of  the 
sheep  last  year  were  exported  as  a matter  of  fact. 

That  is  not  a question  of  theory  at  all  ; it  is  not  an 
estimate  at  all.  Itisafact  thatoutof  4,421,000*  sheep 
and  lambs  in  Ireland,  there  were  1,107,000  exported. 

3868.  That  is  a fact,  but  it  is  not  yet  proved  that 
■fths  is  the  proper  proportion  of  the  whole  which  are 
disposed  of  within  the  year? — It  is  not  on  my  authority ; 

I never  said  it  was  so. 

3869.  I know  it  is  not  on  your  authority.  I only 
want  to  question  the  accuracy  of  it.  Is  it  not  evident 
from  the  number  that  are  exported  in  proportion  to 
the  number  existing  in  the  country  that  the  fths 
is  entirely  too  low  a proportion,  of  the  number  of 
sheep  used  in  the  year  in  the  country? — I do  not 
follow  you.  The  fths  there  mentioned  does  not  mean 
that  they  are  used  in  the  country  ; it  says,  disposed 
of  altogether. 

3870.  That  is  what  I say.  According  to  these 
tables,  fths  of  the  whole  of  the  sheep  are  disposed  of 
in  the  year  either  by  export  or  being  used  in  the 
country. — That  is  the  statement  which  is  made  to  me. 

3871.  I am  perfectly  aware  of  that ; I am  not  dis- 
puting that  it  was  made  to  you ; T only  want  to  show 
that  it  appears  to  me  it  must  be  wrong,  because  if 
only  fths  of  the  sheep  are  disposed  of  within  the  year, 
and  it  appears  by  the  statistics  that  one-fourth  of  the 
entire  sheep  in  the  country  were  exported,  it  follows 
that  a very  small  proportion  of  the  sheep  were  used 
in  the  country.  Mr.  Sexton  has,  with  his  quick  head, 
made  out  the  figure  at  ^tli. — It  may  be  so  ; but  that 
is  not  for  the  same  year,  to  begin  with.  There  were 
21  per  cent,  less  sheep  in  Ireland  when  that  return 
was  made  out.  It  shows  that  it  does  not  do  to  com- 
pare one  year  with  another  in  that  way. 

3872.  I am  not  comparing  the  total  number  of  that 
year  with  the  total  number  this  year  ; I am  merely 


* A considerable  number  of  lambs,  those  used  or  exported  before 
the  collection  of  the  Returns,  escape  enumeration  in  the  Agricultural 
Statistics  which  show  only  the  number  in  the  country  about  the 
middle  of  June,  but  all  those  exported  are  in  the  Export  Tables. 
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Dr.  T.  w.  comparing  the  proportions  used  within  the  year.  I 
Grtmshaw.  presume  that,  if  S-ths  was  the  proper  proportion  in  the 
10 Dee.  1891.  year  1886,  it  has  not  varied  very  much  since  then — 
Values  and  has  it  1 — I really  do  not  know.  Those  figures  are  very 
o?HvetieS  materially  different.  There  were  21  per  cent,  less 
stock.  sheep  in  Ireland  at  that  time  than  there  were  last 
year,  so  that  the  matter  is  a very  different  one  indeed. 

3873.  Does  that  in  the  slightest  degree  alter  the 
proportion  ? Supposing  it  was  correct  to  state  that 
in  the  year  1885  fths  of  the  sheep,  and  only  fths, 
were  disposed  of  within  the  year,  is  there  any  reason 
for  supposing  that  the  proportion  of  sheep  used  within 
the  year  has  increased  or  diminished  or  altered  ? — 
I should  think,  when  the  number  of  sheep  was  so 
totally  different  to  what  it  is  now,  those  figures  are 
very  likely  to  vary. 

3874.  Do  you  think  the  proportions  are  likely  to 
alter  every  year  with  the  increase  or  decrease  ? — Cer- 
tainly. That,  I believe,  is  owing  to  disease,  which 
had  partly  injured  the  stock  and  partly  made  it  un- 
profitable, and  the  consequent  restrictions  on  their 
movement.  I think  that  is  the  cause  of  it ; and  if 
that  were  so,  it  would  materially  alter  the  proportion 
of  buying  and  sellmg. 

3875.  Does  it  not  follow,  if  that  be  true,  that  this 
table  of  income  is  absolutely  unreliable  for  any  year 
except  1885  ? — I never  said  it  was  reliable  for  any 
year  in  particular,  and  1885  is  the  only  year  it  can  be 
applied  to ; I would  not  apply  it  to  any  other  year. 

3876.  Not  in  the  same  proportion  ? — Certainly  not ; 
I would  not  attempt  to  do  so.  It  was  made  for  that 
year  especially,  and  it  was  looked  upon  as  a sort  of 
experimental  and  rough  estimate  which  gave  a general 
idea,  but  nothing  more. 

3877.  (Mr.  Sexton.")  The  language  used  here  is  very 
general,  namely,  that  these  proportions  are  turned  out 
and  disposed  of  each  year. — That  is,  applied  to  that 
particular  year  only. 

3878.  (The  O' Conor  Don.)  I cannot  understand 
upon  what  grounds  the  proportions  should  change.  I 
can  understand  the  numbers  changing,  but  why  should 
the  proportions  change  to  any  appreciable  extent  ?— T 
see  now  before  me  one  of  the  changes.  The  number 
of  sheep  exported  in  1885  was  629,000 ; the  number 
now  is  1,107,000,  nearly  double ; whereas  the  stock 
has  only  increased  by  one  fourth. 

3879.  (Chairman.)  May  I help  you  to  this  extent  ? 
The  quantity  exported  depends  very  largely  upon  the 
price  at  the  place  to  which  they  are  exported,  and  a 
heavy  fall  in  prices  would  greatly  reduce  the  export ; 
would  it  not  ?— Certainly. 

3880.  And  again  on  the  other  hand,  a great  rise  in 
the  price  of  stock  of  any  kind  at  the  places  to  which 
that  stock  is  customarily  exported  would  raise  the  ex- 
port very  much ; would  it  not  ? — Certainly,  but  there 
is  the  matter  of  fact,  showing  how  these  ratios  vary. 
The  export  between  1885  and  1893,  has  nearly  doubled 
but  the  stock  has  only  increased  one  fourth. 

3881.  (Sir  David  Barbour.)  If  two-sevenths  were 
taken  as  the  normal  number  sold  and  disposed  of 
every  year,  it  might  be  inferred  that  the  average  age  of 
the  sheep  and  lambs  disposed  of  was  about  three  and 
a-half  years,  might  it  not.  Do  you  not  think  that 
is  rather  a high  age  ? — I should  think  it  is  too  high. 

3882.  Therefore,  the  normal  fraction  disposed  of 
would  probably  be  more  than  two-sevenths  ? — I should 
think  it  very  likely  is  so. 

3883.  (The  O'Conor  Don.)  I was  going  to  ask  that 
question  in  another  form.  Have  not  these  proportions 
really  been  based  upon  the  period  of  time  at  which 
these  different  classes  of  stock  re-produce  themselves? — 
I presume  they  have  been  to  some  extent. 

3884.  That  is  not  altered  in  the  slighest  degree  by 
the  number  in  the  country,  is  it,  if  sheep  re-produce 
themselves  in  two  years  and  cattle  in  three  and  a half 
years? — In  this  case  where  there  is  a much  smaller 
proportion  exported  than  there  is  in  another  year,  it 
must  be  quite  clear  that  there  is  an  accumulation. 
The  people  in  Ireland  will  not  eat  those  animals  simply 
because  they  are  there,  they  would  be  kept. 


3885.  I think  I have  troubled  you  enough  upon  Dr.  t.  r> 
these  tables,  and  I shall  have  only  a few  more  Grim>bm. 
questions  to  ask  you. — May  I mention  before  you  go  M Dee.  mm. 
further,  that  if  that  document  which  has  been  so  much  Value  and 
used  with  regard  to  the  income  from  Irish  agriculture,  Jjnive1'65 
had  been  considered  a reliable  and  efficient  document,  stock. 

it  would  have  been  published ; but  it  was  never  meant 
to  be  put  forward  as  an  authoritative  and  official 
document.  If  it  had  been  so,  I would  have  included  it 
in  my  next  report  as  a very  valuable  article,  but  I did 
not  think  it  is  reliable  enough  to  publish; 

3886.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  of  great 
importance  if  we  could  ascertain  what  is  the  average 
income,  meaning  by  “ average,  ” from  year  to  year,  of 
producers  in  Ireland  ? — I do,  I think  it  would  be  very 
important  indeed. 

3887.  Can  you  suggest  any  moans  by  which  this  can 
be,  I will  not  say  perfectly  accurately,  but  approxi- 
mately ascertained  t — I do  not  know,  unless  we  tried 
to  collect  returns  all  over  the  country  from  reliable 
persons.  It  might  be  done  in  the  same  way  as  we  get 
the  estimates  of  the  crops,  but  that  is  done  under  a 
very  well-organised  system. 

3888.  But  leaving  all  these  estimates  of  the  crops 
and  the  value  of  the  crops,  do  you  not  think  that  a 
fairly  reliable  table  could  be  made  out  upon  the 
principle  of  this  one? — I do  not  think  with  the 
information  I have  before  me,  it  could.  You  see 
there  are  a great  number  of  things  which  have  to  be 
taken  off  ; the  cost  of  manures,  the  value  of  harness 
and  vehicles,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing.  I should 
have  to  go  into  the  rate  of  wages  regularly  and 
systematically.  I get  statistics  of  wages  now  for  the 
agricultural  statistics,  but  there  were  none  returned  in 
former  days. 

3889.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  labour,  which  ciassifiea- 
you  have  stated  at  8,200,000L,  does  that  amount  Scnltma? 
include  the  entire  labour,  including  the  labour  of  the  farmers'0111 
farmers  themselves,  or  is  it  merely  hired  labour  ? — andiabour- 
Their  own  labour  is  allowed  for  in  that,  I think — I am  ers' 
pretty  sure  it  is  allowed  for,  but  I would  not  be 
positive  about  that. 

3890.  You  state,  in  the  paper  on  the  income  of  Irish 
agriculturists,  that  the  number  of  labourers  is  taken 
as  300,000  ? — Then  it  cannot  be  included  in  it. 

3891.  If  it  is  not  included  in  it,  on  the  other  hand 
is  it  not  entirely  too  lai'ge  a sum  ? Are  there  300,000 
hired  labourers  in  the  countiy  ? — Yes,  I should 
think  so. 

3892.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  there  are  300,000 
agricultural  labourers  in  Ireland  ? — I think  there  are, 
but  I cannot  answer  that  question  right  off. 

3893.  You  think  there  are  ? — I think  there  are ; 
but  I can  supply  the  information  as  far  as  can  be 
estimated,  but  it  is  a difficult  thing  to ’distinguish  one 
labourer  from  another.  It  is  a question  which  has 
been  raised  before,  and  it  is  practically  impossible  to 
do  it.  The  labourers  in  towns  are- sometimes  agricul- 
tural labourers — they  sometimes  go  out  of  town  to 
work,  and  they  are  altogether  a very  fluctuating  body. 

For  instance,  it  is  a remarkable  fact  that  the  great 
proportion  of  labourers  in  Dublin  were  at  one  time  , 
agricultural  labourers — they  all  come  in  from  the 
country. 

3894.  You  told  us  on  Friday  that  the  total  agricul- 
tural population,  men,  women  and  children,  connected 
directly  with  the  land  was  2,300,000  ? — Yes,  that 
is  an  estimate. 

3895.  That  included  all  the  small  farmers  as  well 
as  the  labourers,  did  it? — Yes,  people  directly  depen- 
dent upon  the  land. 

3896.  That  being  the  total  number  of  men,  women 
and  'hildren,  one-fifth  of  that  number  would  give  you 
the  number  cf  men,  would  it  not? — No,  males  and 
females  are  pretty  nearly  equal  in  that  number.  The 
females  exceed  the  men  by  a small  number. 

3897.  Would  it  not  give  you  the  number  of  grown- 
up men  connected  with  agriculture  ? — It  would  give 
you  the  number  of  heads  of  families,  but  that  would 
not  mean  the  number  of  grown-up  men. 
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dr.  T.  TV.  3898.  It  would  give  you  the  number  of  heads  of 
arimshaw.  families  ?_YeS, 

10 Dec.  1891.  3899.  Then  there  would  be  only  400,000  heads  of 

Classifies.-  families  connected  with ' agriculture  either  as  small 
^cultural"  farmers  or  labourers  ? — Yes. 

population,  3900.  Do  you  mean  to  say  out  of  that  number 
farmers  300,000  would  be  hired  labourers  ? — I am  afraid  I do 
labourers.  not  understand  the  question. 

3901.  You  told  us  a moment  ago  that  in  your 
opinion  there  were  300,000  hired  agricultural 
labourers  ? — I would  rather  you  did  not  go  into  that 
question,  because  I gave  you  a number  which  I said 
I was  not  sure  of ; I am  not  prepared  to  answer  that 
question. 

3902.  (Mr.  Sexton .)  There  are  486,000  agricultural 
holdings  and  that  would  account  for  two  and  a half 
millions  without  any  labourers,  counting  five  to  each 
holding,  would  it  not  ? — It  would  give  you  two 
millions  and  a half  of  people,  but  that  does  not  touch 
the  question  at  all. 

ciassiflca-  3903.  I should  have  thought  it  did  touch  it  very 
ricdtorai8"  c^ose^y — * should  have  thought  it  was  really  at  the 
population,  very  heart  of  the  question.  Perhaps  it  is  not ; but 
that  is  my  impression? — There  are  a great  number  of 
people  who  are  occupiers  of  land  who  are  agricultural 
labourers.' 

3904.  A very  small  proportion? — A very  large 
number. 

3905.  (The  O'Conor  Don.)  They  are  not  hired 
labourers,  are  they  ? — They  are.  They  work  on 
adjoining  farms.  There  are  great  numbers  of  people 
who  have  agricultural  holdings  who  do  so.  For 
instance,  there  are  55,000  agricultural  holdings  in 
Ireland  under  one  acre ; these  are  all  inhabited  by 
agricultural  labourers  in  all  probability. 

3906.  Are  these  all  included  in  the  486,000? — 
The  total  number  of  agricultural  holdings  according  to 
this  return  here  [Agricultural  Statistics]  is  527,000.  In 
round  numbers  there  are  about  500,000,  or  slightly 
under,  occupiers  of  land  in  Ireland  according  to  the 
Census  return.  A man  may  have  'two  or  three  holdings 
aud  be  counted  over  again. 

3907.  (Sir  Devoid  Barbour.)  Does  a small  piece  of 
land  occupied  by  a labourer  count  as  a holding? — 
Yes,  if  there  is  any  agricultural  produce  on  it  it  is 
counted.  This  is  done  with  the  view  of  accounting 
for  the  agricultural  produce. 

3908.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  I want  to  put  this  point  to  you. 
You  only  give  us  2,300,000  as  the  population  directly 
connected  with  the  land  ? — Yes,  estimated. 

3909.  That  allows  for  only  about  460,000  men, 
taking  one  in  five  as  the  head  of  the  family  ? — Yes. 

3910.  How  can  you  make  out  of  that  460,000,  how- 
ever you  combine  them,  nearly  500,000  agricultural 
holders  and  300,000  labourers,  even  though  you 
assume  that  a large  number  of  the  holders  are  labourers 
as  well  ? — I do  not  say  these  people  are  farmers. 

A man  who  has  an  acre  of  land  is  not  a farmer. 

3911.  But  if  the  total  agricultural  population  is 
only  2,300,000,  that  only  allows  for  half  a million  of 
men  altogether,  does  it? — Oh  no,  there  are  a great 
many  adult  persons  besides  the  head  of  the  family. 

I think  you  are  assuming  that  the  head  of  the  family 
is  the  only  grown-up  male  person  in  the  family,  but 
that  does  not  follow  at  all. 

3912.  (Chairman.)  When  you  spoke  of  300,000 
did  you  mean  heads  of  families  or  men  employed  as 
labourers? — I was  asked  the  question  whether  there 
were  300,000  agricultural  labourers  in  Ireland  and  I 
said  I thought  there  probably  were ; that  means  all 
men  who  are  engaged  in  agricultural  labour.* 

3913.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  But  a farmer  is  not  usually  a 
labourer  ? — Very  often  he  is. 

3914.  Usually  not? — I think  the  small  farmer 
usually  is. 

* The  number  of  males  entered  under  the  heading  “ Agricultural 
Labourer,  Cottager,”  in  the  Census  of  1891  is  147,273,  and  the 
number  under  “ Farm  Servant  (indoor)”  104,436.  Of  the  males  in 
the  rural  districts,  who  were  vaguely  returned  as  “ Labourers,”  it 
is  estimated  that  about  70,000  were  agricultural  labourers. 


3915.  He  may  be  in  Connaught  or  some  limited  Dr.  t.  tv. 

part,  but  not  throughout  Ireland  ? — They  are  returned  Grimshaw- 
as  farmers’  sons  very  often  in  the  Census.  10  Dec.  i89f. 

3916.  (The  O'Conor  Don.)  Are  the  farmers’  sons 

included  in  this  300,000  males  mentioned  in  this  riculturaf 
paper  ? — What  paper  are  you  speaking  of?  population. 

3917.  This  paper  in  blue  ink,  headed  “ On  the  In- 
come of  Irish  Agriculturists.”  You  see  it  states  the 
number  of  labourers  as  300,000;  are  the  farmers’  sons 
included  in  that  number  ? — 1 daresay  a proportion  of 
them  are. 

3918.  And  their  labour  is  put  down  at  10s.  a week 
as  if  they  were  paid  as  hired  labourers  ? — You  cannot 
tell  whether  a man  is  a farmer’s  son  or  whether  he  is  a 
labourer ; but  if  a man  is  returned  as  an  agricultural 
labourer  he  is  put  down  as  such,  totally  regardless  of 
what  his  father  may  be. 

3919.  What  I wanted  to  ascertain,  and  what  has 
brought  about  these  last  questions  that  you  have  been 
asked  is  this : you  have  set  down  a sum  of  8,000,00(B. 
for  labour,  and  the  paper  you  have  handed  in  says 
that  that  is  made  up  by  a calculation  of  300,000 
males  and  30,000  females  at  a certain  rate  of  wages  ? — 

Yes. 

3920.  Then  I asked  you  whether  that  included  the 
labour  of  the  farmer  and  his  family  ? — No ; not  in  that 
sense.  I did  not  understand  your  question  exactly 
previously.  If  it  is  stated  in  that  paper  to  be  the 
number  of  agricultural  labourers,  that  is,  the  number 
in  1881,  it  is  an  absolute  fact ; it  is  not  a question  of 
opinion  at  all. 

3921.  (Sir  David  Barbour.)  You  mean  the  number 
of  hired  labourers  ? — No,  the  number  of  people  who 
returned  themselves  as  agricultural  labourers.  We  do 
not  know  the  conditions  of  hire  or  employment.  If  a 
farmers’  son  says  “I  am  an  agricultural  labourer,”  he 
is  written  down  as  such  in  the  Census,  whether  he  is 
paid,  or  whether  he  is  not.  It  is  a question  of 
whether  the  person  is  so  returned  in  the  Census. 

3922.  (The  O’Conor  Don.)  But  do  not  you  see  if  we 
are  to  use  a paper  of  this  description,  as  of  any  value 
at  all,  it  is  most  essential  that  we  should  know 
whether  on  the  expenditure  side  of  the  account  the 
amounts  set  down  for  labour  include  the  labour,  of  the 
farmer  and  his  family,  or  only  hired  labour  ? — I believe 
it  only  includes  hired  labour. 

3923.  But  the  answer  to  my  question  is,  is  it  not, 
that  it  is  most  essential  that  we  should  see  which  it 
does  include  ? — I think  it  is  most  desirable. 

3924.  Does  not  the  value  of  the  paper  very  much 
depend  upon  whether'  it  be  hired  labour  or  the  labour 
of  the  farmer  and  his  family  ? — But  it  is  labour  paid 
for  by  the  farmer. 

3925.  Therefore  it  would  not  be  the  labour  of  the 
farmers’  own  sons  upon  his  own  farm  ? — Do  you  mean 
estimated  ? 

3926.  Yes. — Certainly  not. 

3927.  This  8,000,000*;.  is  the  complete  outlay,  is  it? 

— Certainly ; it  is  certainly  meant  to  be  that ; it  is  not 
a mere  estimate  of  number  in  that  case.  The  wages 
are  taken  as  we  have  got  the  return  for  them,  and  we 
have  then  the  number  of  persons  whom  we  believe  to  be 
employed  as  agricultural  labourers  ; one  is  multiplied 
by  the  other,  and  that  is  the  result. 

3928.  Then,  returning  to  the  point,  it  seems  to  me 
extraordinary  that  there  should  be  such  a very  large 
number  as  300,000  males  and  30,000  females,  330,000 
altogether  of  persons  paid  as  hired  labourers  in  agri- 
cultural pursuits  in  Ireland ; when  the  total  number, 
including  all  the  holders  of  land,  is  only  460,000  heads 
of  families  ? — But  460,000  heads  of  families  you  must 
remember  is  not  a number  comparable  with  the  other 
figure  at  all.  There  are  a large  number  of  the  330,000 
who  are  not  heads  of  families. 

3929.  I will  not  press  you  any  more  upon  it. 

Suppose  you  have  a family  it  does  not  follow  that  it  is 
the  father  and  mother  only  of  the  family  who  work  as 
agricultural  labourers,  everybody  above  15  or  16  is 
an  agricultural  labourer. 
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Dr.  T.  W.  3930.  You  have  put  in  a return  of  the  rate  of 
n_s_gm.  wageg  . the  return  shows  the  alteration  in  wages  in 
10  Dec.  1891.  three  periods,  1800,  1840,  and  1886? — Yes,  and  it 
is  on  that  return  I may  mention  that  the  value  of 
labour  is  based. 

Wages  of  3931.  You  have  shown  that  between  those  periods 
our‘  there  have  been  considerable  increases  in  the  wages  of 
labour? — Yes. 

3932.  But  between  1840  and  1886  you  have  no 
intermediate  period? — No,  I have  not. 

3933.  We  all  know  that  1840  was  before  the  great 
famine  ? —Yes. 

3934.  It  is  a matter  of  notoriety  of  course  that 
between  1840  and  the  period  after  the  famine  there 
was  a considerable  increase  of  wages,  but  it  would 
be  more  interesting,  and  I think  more  valuable,  to 
know  whether  there  has  been  any  increase  in  wages 
say  within  the  last  ten  or  the  last  twenty  years  than 
comparing  the  present  period  with  the  period  before 
the  famine  ? — There  were  no  wages  statistics  collected 
until  recently.  I now  collect  wages  statistics  which 
are  published  in  the  Agricultural  Return,  but  it  will 
take  many  years  before  that  return  is  fit  for  making 
comparisons  ; that  is  the  first  systematic  attempt  to 
collect  wages  statistics  that  has  been  made  in 
Ireland. 

3935.  When  was  the  return  first  begun  ? — I think 
it  has  been  going  on  now  for  four  or  five  years.  [In 
each  year  since  1890], 

3936.  Are  you  in  a position  to  give  us  any  infor- 
mation as  to  whether,  say  since  1860,  there  has  been 
any  substantial  increase  ? — No,  I could  not  say. 

3937.  What  do  you  think? — I am  pretty  sure 
there  has  been  an  increase,  but  I could  not  say. 

3938.  Do  you  think  the  increase  has  been  steady 
and  gradual  or  has  there  been  a sudden  rise,  and  then 
a stagnation? — I think  it  has  been  a steady  rise. 

3939.  Continuously  going  on  ? — Since  the  famine 
I should  think  there  has  been  a steady-  rise.  That  is 
a mere  opinion.  I have  no  evidence  on  the  subject, 
but  I dare  say  some  evidence  can  be  got,  although  I 
do  not  know  of  any  just  at  present. 

3940.  Your  predecessor,  Mr.  Donnelly,  in  his 
evidence  before  the  Committee  to  which  I have  before 
referred,  stated  that  there  had  not  been  much  appre- 
ciable increase  in  wages  up  to  his  time? — Well,  I 
suppose  he  had  evidence  to  that  effect;  but  I do  not 
know  of  any  such  evidence.  I may  mention  that  this 
chromograph  paper  was  a personal  affair  altogether. 

I wrote  to  individuals  private  letters  at  very  great 
labour,  and  I got  that  result.  T may  mention  also  that 
a number  of  people  throughout  the  country  sent  me  old 
accounts,  pages  out  of  their  account  books,  lent  me 
books,  and  so  on,  showing  these  and  some  other  mat- 
ters which  I have  been  asked  about. 

3941.  But  they  did  not  give  you  any  information 
as  to  an  intermediate  period  ? — I did  not  ask  for  it. 

3942.  Do  you  not  think  that  such  a return  would 
be  a more  interesting  return  now  than  one  going  back 
to  such  an  ancient  date  ? — It  would,  but  at  the  time 
I collected  this  information  the  question  under  dis- 
cussion was  the  old  prices,  and  as  I divided  these 
things  by  the  famine  I took  1840,  as  being  altogether 
clear  of  the  famine,  for  the  purpose. 

3943.  You  have  informed  us  that  your  department 
is  now  making  a collection? — Yes,  I have  the  last 
year’s  return. 

Adjourned  for  a short  time. 

Taxable  co-  3944.  (Mr.  Sexton .)  I think  we  had  better  obtain 
pacity.  the  outset  a clear  idea  of  the  growth  of  Irish 

taxation.  You  are  aware,  no  doubt,  that  the  local 
taxation  of  Ireland  in  1866,  the  first  period  given  in 
your  return,  is  2,300,000L  I will  ask  you  to  assume 
my  figures.  The  local  taxation  was  2,300, 0002.  with  . 
a population  of  five  and  a half  millions,  or  8s.  4 d.  per 
head,  and  it  has  grown  in  1893  to  3,000,000L,  which 
is  13s.  a head.  Imperial  taxation  in  1841  was  about 
10s.  a head,  and  it  is  now  30s-  Assuming  those 
figures  to  be  correct,  the  gross  taxation  per  head  at 
the  former  date  would  have  been  18s.,  and  at  present 


it  is  42s.  per  head.  Your  evidence  has  not  gone  much  Dr.  t.  it. 
upon  the  question  of  relative  taxable  capacity,  has  it  ? Grimahw. 
— No;  of  course  what  I have  done  as  requested  by  MDec.]^ 
the  Commission  is  to  take  these  two  pamphlets  of  Taxable  a- 
mine  and  put  them  into  evidence.  pacity. 

3945.  You  have  only  aimed,  I think,  at  giving 
data  which  might  be  held  to  bear  more  or  less  upon 
the  question  of  the  Irish  side  of  the  comparison 
between  Ireland  and  Great  Britain  ?: — Yes. 

3946.  Of  course  if  you  had  come  here  to  give 
evidence  of  relative  capacity  your  attention  would 
have  been  called  to  the  estimate  that  Great  Britain 
receives  400,000,000^.  sterling  a year  from  invested 
capital  alone,  and  also  that  whilst  land  is  all  import- 
ant, everything  in  Ireland,  the  land  assessment  is 
only  -r*yth  of  the  income  tax  assessment  in  Great 
Britain.  These  are  very  vital  facts  in  the  way  of 
comparison,  are  they  not  ? — Yes. 

3947.  You  have  been  asked  some  questions  about 
the  English  artizans  and  labourers.  Have  you  any 
doubt  (you  are  not  officially  aware)  that  the  wages  of 
artizans  and  labourers  are  materially  higher  in 
England,  and  that  the  employment  is  more  regular  ? 

— I really  do  not  know  whether  they  are  higher  for 
similar  occupations  or  not.  I believe  they  are,  but  I 
do  not  know  it  as  a fact  ; and  as  to  the  constancy  of 
employment  1 do  not  know  that  it  is  more  constant. 

Really  I do  not  know  it  to  be  a fact,  and  I doubt  it. 

I believe  the  wages  are  higher,  but  1 doubt  whether 
the  employment  in  any  particular  occupation  followed 
in  England  is  more  constant  than  employment  in  the 
same  occupation  followed  in  Ireland. 

3948.  Of  course  the  population  in  England  is  an 
advancing  and  progressive  population,  full  of  energy 
and  activity,  and  the  fact  that  the  assessment  of  income 
tax  is  fifteen  times  the  assessment  on  the  land  alone 
indicates  great  energy  and  variety  of  employment, 
does  it  not  ?— Yes  ; but  of  course  those  are  subjects 
which  I have  not  arranged  for  giving  evidence  upon. 

I could  ascertain  those  facts,  but  there  are  other  wit- 
nesses much  more  competent  than  I to  deal  with  them. 

I repeat  what  I said  before  that  two-thirds  of  the 
people  in  England  reside  in  towns.  Only  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  people  in  Ireland  reside  in  towns,  and 
that  practically  means  that  they  reside  more  in  the 
centres  of  industry  in  England  than  they  do  here, 
and  it  means  employment  in  industrial  occupations. 

3949.  Taxation  being  an  annual  burden,  and  the 
fiscal  system  of  these  countries  resting,  as  it  does,  in 
England  mainly,  and  in  Ireland  almost  wholly,  upon 
articles  of  consumption,  it  appears  to  follow,  does  it 
not,  that  the  income  of  the  taxpayer,  out  of  which  he 
has  to  buy  these  articles,  must  be  a practical  test  of 
his  capacity  to  bear  taxation— in  the  first  instance  it 
must  be  the  test  to  which  we  refer  for  his  capacity  to 
bear  taxation,  must  it  not  ? — I do  not  exactly  follow 
you. 

3950.  I am  distinguishing  between  capital  and 
income  ? — You  are  now  taking  an  individual. 

3951.  Yes,  or  I will  take  the  country? — If  an  in- 
dividual is  a richer  man  than  another  individual,  the 
richer  individual  is  better  able  to  pay  taxes  than  his 
less  rich  neighbour.  Is  that  your  proposition  ? 

3952.  I will  take  two  men  of  the  ordinary  popular 
tion ; the  man  who  has  better  wages  or  a larger 
income  is  better  able  to  pay  taxation  upon  certain 
articles  of  daily  consumption  than  the  man  whose  in- 
come is  narrower,  is  he  not? — Upon  articles  of 
necessity. 

3953.  Upon  articles  of  consumption  ? — “ Con- 

sumption ” is  a very  wide  phrase.  I do  not  want  to 
give  an  opinion  without  knowing  exactly  what  the 
point  I am  upon  is.  If  you  take  a man  who  has  a“ 

large  income,  there  are  certain  things  that  he  must 
have  in  order  to  live ; and  a man  with  a small  income 
must  have  certain  things  in  order  to  live  ; either  of 
them  can  live  on  articles  that  the  richer  man  does  not 
care  to  live  on,  but  the  poorer  man  cannot  help  it,  he 
must. 
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Dr.  T.  w.  3954.  Whatever  the  richer  man  chooses  he  is  better 
Orimshaw.  apje  to  afford  ? — Yes,  that  is  what  he  chooses. 
io Dec.  1891.  3955.  At  any  rate  taxation  being  an  annual  burden 

Taxable ca-  it  is  not  to  the  capital  of  a country  that  you  must  look, 
parity.  but  to  the  income  of  the  people,  in  order  to  ascertain 
their  capacity  to  bear  the  annual,  burden? — Yes,  but 
of  course  that  is  a question  which  economists  discuss 
as  to  whether  the  taxation  should  all  come  out  of 
income,  or  should  be  shared  equally  between  income 
and  capital ; that  is  a big  question. 

3956.  I am  taking  it  as  it  stands.  The  income  does 
come  in  Ireland  to  the  extent  of  16s.  out  of  every  1/. 
from  consumption  ? — I do  not  know  whether  that  is 
the  proportion. 

3957.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  assume  that  the 
fiscal  system  in  Ireland  rests  upon  articles  of  con- 
sumption ; then  it  follows,  does  it  not,  that  it  is  the 
test  of  the  people’s  capacity  at  large  ? — Certainly,  I 
admit  that  on  your  statement  of  facts. 

3958.  It  is  well  known  that  the  income  as  adjusted 
by  the  Treasury,  is  6f  millions.  You  have  l£  millions 
from  stamps  and  income  tax,  and  5J  millions  from 
food  and  drink,  have  you  not  ? — Yes. 

3959.  — Do  you  accept  the  principle  that  income  tax 
begins  when  a minimum  allowance  has  been  made  for 
the  cost  of  subsistence ; that  is  to  say,  that  the  tax  payer 
should  not  be  taxed  upon  that  which  is  absolutely 
required  for  bare  necessities  of  life,  but  that  the 
taxable  capacity  begins  when  that  allowance  has  been 
made  ? — Oh  yes,  I think  that  is  a fair  statement ; it 
is  a generally  received  opinion,  and  I think  it  is  a 
fair  statement. 

investment  3960.  Although  the  question  of  capital  is  rather  far 
of  capital,  removed  from  the  question  of  capacity  to  bear  taxation, 
you  have  been  asked  some  questions  about  capital  in 
Ireland,  and  you  have  stated  that  the  amount  of 
Government  stock,  bank  stock,  and  railway  stock  has 
declined  between  1881  and  1890  ? — No,  not  declined. 

3961.  It  was  73,000,0007  in  1881,  and  70,000,0007 
in  1890  ? — That  is  the  original  value. 

3962.  Yes,  the  holding? — No,  no.  I beg  your 
pardon,  I think  you  are  mistaken  in  what  I said  upon 
that  subject. 

3963.  Look  at  page  46  of  your  pamphlet.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  page  you  say  nearly  73,000,0007.  in 
1881,  and  70,000,0007.  in  1890,  and  that  the  amount 
has  only  increased  by  3,000,0007.  during  the  last 
thirty  years? — That  is  not  what  I stated,  with  all  due 
respect.  The  object  of  this  statement  in  the  pamphlet 
is  to  account  for  what  has  become  of  the  Government 
stock,  which  has  decreased  in  Ireland,  and  I ask  the 
question  here  what  has  become  of  this  capital.  “ If 
“ we  compare  the  capital  at  different  dates  it  will  be 
“ found  to  be  ” so  and  so. 

3964.  I have  asked  you  a particular  question,  and 
it  is  dealt  with  at  the  bottom  of  page  46. — I beg  your 
pardon,  the  point  is  this : You  say  the  value  has 
declined,  but  the  value  has  not  declined,  with  all 
respect  to  you. 

3965.  The  amount? — No;  the  amount  of  original 
par  stock  which  is  held  is  less,  but  the  saleable  value 
of  that  stock  is  far  more. 

3966.  The  saleable  value  may  have  altered.  I 
should  say  some  classes  have  fallen  back  and  some 
have  advanced  ? — The  great  majority  has  advanced. 

3967.  I was  putting  a question  as  to  the  nominal 
amount. — But  it  is  not  the  nominal  amount  really ; 
that  is  the  original  par  price  at  which  these  things 
were  issued. 

3968.  That  is  the  nominal  amount,  is  it  not? — Yes, 
you  may  call  it  the  nominal  amount  if  you  like. 

3969.  That  is  what  it  is  called,  and  ic  has  fallen  off 
3,000,0007.  since  1881?  — Yes,  somewhat  over  2£ 
millions. 

3970.  And  increased  by  only  3,000,0007.  in  thirty 
years  ? — That  was  not  the  question  you  put  in  the 
first  instance,  if  you  will  excuse  me. 

3971.  It  was  the  question  I intended  to  put. — The 
railway  stock  and  the  bank  stock  are  increased  very 


considerably  in  value;  far  beyond  that  amount  in  orimh^' 
value.  — aw' 

3972.  The  fact  that  the  nominal  amount  of  stock  10Dec- 18M- 
has  not  greatly  altered  and  has  declined  in  a certain  Investment 
period  does  not  indicate  a very  buoyant  condition  or  ° oapita1- 
great  extension  of  enterprise,  does  it? — If  you  will 
observe,  that  diminution  is  altogether  in  Government 

stock.  These  figures  do  not  indicate  the  amoimt  of 
capital  held  in  the  public  companies  in  Ireland. 

3973.  I am  dealing  now  with  Government  stock, 
banks,  and  railways? — Government  stock  has  gone 
down,  taking  it  at  its  nominal  value,  and  railways 
and  banks  have  gone  up. 

3974.  But  the  whole  amount  of  the  nominal  capital 
has  not  materially  increased,  has  it? — I beg  your 
pardon,  that  is  the  nominal  capital  of  the  three 
items. 

3975.  I am  speaking  of  these  items.  The  whole 
amount  of  the  actual  nominal  capital  under  these 
three  main  heads  has  not  substantially  increased  ? — 

Yes,  under  one  of  those  main  heads. 

3976.  But  taking  the  three  heads  together;  take 
the  total — it  has  not,  has  it? — But  I do  not  want 
this  paper  to  be  taken  as  meaning  something  that  it 
is  not  intended  to  mean  at  all.  It  was  written  to 
explain  what  may  have  become  of.  the  Government 
stock  that  was  sold. 

3977.  I am  not  enquiiing  into  what  you  have 
written  on  another  part;  I am  addressing  a simple 
question  on  the  result  which  you  have  yourself 
totalled  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  and  that  result  I have 
put  in  my  question  to  you.—  Well,  the  answer  to  the 
question  directly  is  this,  that  the  total  nominal  value 
of  Government  stock,  bank  stock,  and  rail  way  stock, 
all  added  together,  is  less  than  it  was ; but  that  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  capital  of  the  country. 

3978.  (Sir  David  Barbour.)  Can  you  refer  me  to 
the  page  where  you  have  given  that  information  ? — 

It  is  on  page  46,  but  that  is  one  of  the  points  which  I 
corrected  at  the  opening  of  my  evidence.  I stated 
that  that  72,000,0007.  near  the  middle  of  the  page 
should  be  62,000,0007.,  and  as  that  is  carried  out  info 
the  next  amount  the  80,000,0007.  ought  to  be 
70,000,0007.,  and  the  percentages  at  the  top  of  the 
page  should  be  correspondingly  altered. 

3979.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  This  property  represents  the 
accumulation  of  generations — the  savings  of  past 
times  of  prosperity,  does  it  not? — I do  not  know 
wbat  it  represents  at  all.  I do  not  say  anything  of 
the  sort;  it  only  represents  the  money  that  the 
people  had  to  invest  at  the  time  it  was  invested.  I 
know  nothing  of  the  time  at  which  that  money  was 
saved. 

3980.  But  would  it  not  be  a fair  presumption  to 
say  that  it  forms  a large  part  of  the  property  of  those 
who  invested  it,  that  it  has  come  down  for  a consider- 
able time,  and  that  there  was  no  sudden  saving  or 
gain  ? — I should  say  the  contrary. 

3981.  Why? — Excepting  wealthy  people  in  Ire- 
land, or  the  people  who  hold  land,  it  is  the  merchants 
and  business  people  who  have  increased  in  wealth, 
and  it  is  probably  they  who  have  invested  their 
money  in  these  stocks. 

3982.  But  had  the  people  saved  nothing  in  the  last 
generation  or  the  generation  before  ?— I do  not  say 
they  did  not,  but  I should  think  nothing  like  what 
they  save  at  present. 

3983.  But  do  you  not  think  that  the  savings  in 
the  last  generation  and  before  then  have  assumed  the 
form  of  this  investment  ? — What  has  passed  as  the 
Government  stock  probably  has,  but  the  Government 
stock  is  the  only  item  that  could  be  of  that  nature, 
because  joint  stock  banks  and  railways  did  not  exist 
then  to  any  considerable  extent. 

3984.  But  the  savings  of  earlier  times  may  have 
been  transferred  from  other  investments  into  this, 
this  being  considered  the  most  acceptable  at  the 
present  time  ? — It  may  be,  but  I know  nothing  about 
it ; I have  no  knowledge  of  it. 

3985.  You  have  no  evidence  against  it?— I think 
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Dr.  T.  w.  the  evidence  against  [it  is  that  these  things  did  not 
Grimahaw.  exjg(.  jn  0j,j  tjjnes,  therefore  the  money  could  not  have 
10  Dec.  1894.  been  put  into  them  then.  It  is  probable,  in  fact  it 
Invest-  is  pretty  certain,  that  some  of  the  money  which  was 
capital!  invested  in  Government  stock  has  been  put  into 
railways,  banks,  and  other  securities. 

3986.  But  surely  these  three  main  heads  of  invest- 
ment represent,  no  doubt,  the  bulk  of  the  savings  of 
those  who  made  those  investments,  do  they  not  ? — 
Not  generations  ago,  necessarily. 

3987.  The  bulk  of  all  their  savings  and  property  ? 
— But  that  would  imply  that  the  savings  in  former 
days  were  much  greater  than  they  are  at  present. 

3988.  No,  not  at  all. — I do  not  understand  you  then. 

3989.  I am  only  implying  that  these  sums  probably 
represent  the  greater  part  of  the  accumulation  of  the 
classes  who  invested  in  them,  and  that  you  cannot  put 
a limit  of  time  upon  it ; you  cannot  say  that  these 
sums  were  made  or  saved  within  a limited  time  1 — 
Of  course  I cannot  fix  the  time  at  which  these  invest- 
ments were  made. 

3990.  You  cannot  put  a limit  upon  it? — I cannot, 
of  course,  fix  a time  when  these  investments  were 
made — of  course  not. 

3991.  Now  these  investments  in  Ireland  are  held 
by  a very  limited  class,  are  they  not? — I do  not 
know  who  holds  them.  I have  not  gone  into  the 
question  of  the  names  on  the  registers. 

3992.  But  one  sees  occasionally  accounts  of  the 
number  of  shareholders  in  these  concerns.  Would 
you  think  the  total  number  of  these  investors  would 
reach  one  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  Ireland  ? — I 
do  not  know ; I have  no  idea.  I never  went  into  it ; 
but  the  smaller  people  do  not  use  these  means  of  invest- 
ment ; they  put  their  money  into  the  savings  banks, 
and  keep  it  there  from  year  to  year.  They  do  not  in- 
vest in  this  form. 

3993.  I am  speaking  of  this  form  ? — I should  think 
theseare  notthe  sort  of  things  which  small  people  would 
deal  in.  A small  man  when  he  saves  a little  money  in 
the  country  probably  increases  the  stock  on  his  farm 
or  something  of  that  sort ; he  would  not  go  into  the 
money  market  probably  to  speculate  or  invest. 

3994.  The  course  of  these  investments  from  year  to 
year,  whether  you  regard  nominal  amount  or  market 
prices,  does  not  appear  to  be  greatly  affected  by  their 
general  prosperity  or  depression,  does  it ; they  seem 
to  hold  their  own  independently  of  what  is  going  on 
say  in  the  agriculture  of  the  country? — I take  the 
increase  in  the  value  of  stocks  to  be  a proof  of  increased 
general  wealth  and  prosperity. 

3995.  But  I am  putting  it  the  other  way.  Would 
you  say  that  a good  year  like  1876  or  a bad  year  like 
1879  would  impress  its  character  upon  the  prices  of 
these  particular  stocks  ? — I do  not  know  that  it  would ; 
I have  never  looked  into  that  point.  I could  not  tell 
whether  it  would  or  not. 

3996.  So  that  the  state  of  these  stocks  appears  not 
to  he  particularly  symptomatic  of  the  general  condi- 
tion of  the  country? — Certainly  it  is.  If  you  have  all 
your  railway  investments  at  a higher  price  and  paying 
as  good  or  better  dividends  than  before,  it  certainly 
indicates  an  improved  state  of  the  country,  because 
those  concerns  live  by  the  use  the  people  make  of  them. 

3997.  On  the  other  hand  the  agricultural  population 
might  be  suffering  as  they  did  in  1879,  without  any  very 
great  change  in  the  position  of  these  securities? — 
Railway  stocks  and  those  things  were  not  good  at 
that  time. 

3998.  As  to  the  deposits  in  the  Joint  Stock  Banks 
do  you  think  that  they  are  made  to  any  great  extent 
by  the  three  classes  into  whose  condition  we  have  been 
inquiring,  the  landlords,  farmers,  and  labourers  ? — 
The  labourers  do  not  use  J oint  Stock  Banks  at  all  I 
should  think. 

3999.  And  landlords  just  as  little  in  Ireland  I 
should  think  ? — I do  not  know  that,  except  that  they 
have  very  little  money  to  lodge  ; they  use  the  banks, 
but  probably  not  to  accumulate  money  in. 

4000.  The  depositors  also  probably  are  a very 


limited  class  ? — I do  not  know  that  it  is  a large  class  Dr.  r.  w. 
as  between  landlords  and  labourers.  Orimtum, 

4001.  Do  you  think  the  farmers  are  lai-ge  depositors?  lODec.iggi. 

— Certainly.  . . _ investT 

4002.  Do  you  not  think  their  relations  are  more 
that  of  borrowers  ? — They  lodge  a good  deal  of  money, 
and  borrow  money  too. 

4003.  What  do  you  think  is  the  usual  relation  of 
an  Irish  farmer  to  an  Irish  bank  ; is  it  borrower  or 
lender  ? — I do  not  know,  but  I know  as  a matter  of 
fact  they  can  pay  money  with  cheques. 

4004.  Of  course  you  are  not  able  to  take  any 
account  of  his  debts  to  the  bank  ? — I know  nothing 
about  them. 

4005.  But  you  would  not  pledge  yourself  to  any 
very  emphatic  statement  as  to  which  side  the  balance 
lies  upon  between  his  borrowing  and  lending,  would 
you  ? — I would  not  venture  any  statement  on  a subject 
like  that. 

4006.  The  deposits  in  these  banksare31, 000, 000?.? — 

Yes. 

4007.  That  is  just  about  the  loss  in  the  annual 
value  of  crops  as  given  in  your  Table  E,  between  the 
first  and  the  third  of  these  periods,  so  that  your  Table 
E leads  to  the  inference  that  in  the  period  from 
1884  to  1888  the  loss  in  the  annual  value  of  crops 
was  equal  to  the  whole  amount  deposited  in  the  Joint 
Stock  Banks  ? — Do  you  put  that  as  a question  ? 

4008.  Yes  ? — Well,  I should  say  as  a matter  of  fact 
it  has  no  relation  whatever  to  it. 

4009.  The  two  things  exist  in  the  same  country? 

— They  do,  but  it  is  a mere  coincidence  that  the 
numbers  are  the  same. 

4010.  If  anyone  leans  upon  the  fact  of  the  exis- 
tence of  31,000,000?.  of  capital  in  the  Joint  Stock 
Banks  in  proof  of  the  capacity  to  bear  taxation,  there 
is  some  relevancy,  is  there  not,  in  pointing  at  the 
same  time  to  the  fact  that  the  class  who  have  to 
consume  the  taxable  articles  have  lost  27,000,000?.  a 
year  ? — It  is  legitimate  to  say  one  class  had  27,000,000?. 
and  the  other  31,000,000?.,  but  do  you  imply  it  is 
their  31,000,000?.  that  has  got  into  the  banks  ? 

4011.  Not  at  all ; it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to 
lead  you  into  any  such  absurdity  ; but  when  the  ex- 
istence of  capital  is  more  or  less  relied  upon  as  proof 
of  taxable  capacity  in  a country,  I am  entitled  to 
point  out  that  those  upon  whom  the  burden  mainly 
falls  lost  27,000,000?.  a year  by  reason  of  the  fall  from 
43,000,000?.  to  16,000,000?.  in  the  value  of  crops — 
that  is  all  I put  ? — The  only  thing  is  that  I do  not  see 
that  the  two  things  are  related. 

4012.  Why  is  capital  in  the  Joint  Stock  Banks 
mentioned  at  all  in  this  Inquiry  ? — I do  not  know  ; 
that  is  for  the  Commissioners  to  say. 

4013.  Exactly;  you  put  it  into  your  brief  and  you 
seemed  to  think  there  was  some  relevancy  in  it  ? — 

No,  I was  asked  to  put  everything  into  my  brief, 
which  was  suitable  for  giving  evidence  upon.  The 
request  made  to  me  was  that  I should  take  my  two 
pamphlets  and  make  them  a brief  of  evidence,  and  I 
have  put  a lot  of  information  into  this  brief  in  con- 
sequence, which,  I believe,  nobody  has  asked  me  any 
questions  about,  and  which  I am  not  likely  to  be  asked 
any  questions  about,  and  which  have  been  got  from 
other  sources.  I have  been  briefing  my  pamphlet  to 
the  Commission. 

4014.  If  you  say  the  deposits  in  the  Joint  Stock 
Banks  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  subject,  I will  not 
press  it  further  ? — I do  not  say  so. 

4015.  Then  they  are  relevant  ? — Of  course. 

4016.  Then  you  say  they  have  something  to  do 
with  it  after  all  ? — That  is  not  what  I said,  I think 
you  mistook  the  words  I used.  I said  I did  not  wish 
it  to  be  understood  that  I am  consenting  to  an  opinion 
that  there  is  a co-relation  between  the  loss  in  agricul- 
ture and  the  increase  of  deposits  in  banks. 

4017.  But  I think  you  will  agree  that  the  fact  of  Taxable 
the  existence  of  31,000,000?.  in  the  banks  is  a fact  of  oapacl 
slight  importance  as  proof  of  taxable  capacity,  in 
comparison  with  the  fact  that  the  occupiers  of  the 
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in.  T.  w.  country  have  lost  27,000,0007.  a year  on  their  crops  ? 
Grimshaw.  — Of  coursej  one  ]ias  produced  distress  of  a certain 
ioDec.1891.  character  and  the  other  has  not.  I do  not  know  as  to 
Ta sable  the  relative  importance  of  the  two  things,  because  they 
capacity-  point  to  different  classes. 

4018.  They  do,  but  the  revenue  depends  on  articles 
of  consumption,  and  if  you  have  the  farmers  with  only 
one-third  of  the  income,  does  it  not  bear  more  closely 
on  the  subject  than  the  question  of  the  money  in  the 
banks ? — It  does  bear  closely  on  the  subject,  no  doubt, 
but  I do  not  consider  they  are  correlated  in  the  way 
that  you  appear  to  make  them  co-related. 

4019.  There  is  no  further  co-relation  than  that  the 
two  facts  exist  in  the  country,  and  the  fact  in  relation 
to  the  banks  is  of  infinitesimal  importance  as  compared 
with  the  matter  of  power  to  bear  taxation  ? — That  is  a 
matter  of  opinion. 

4020.  Do  you  contend  that  the  existence  of  the 

31.000. 0007  in  the  banks  is  only  a matter  of  opinion — 
I must  ask  you  to  give  me  your  view  as  to  whether 
the  existence  of  the  31,000,0007  of  deposits  is  at  all 
of  comparable  importance  in  regard  to  the  capacity  to 
bear  taxation,  upon  articles  of  consumption,  with  the 
fact  that  the  crops  of  the  farmers  in  this  country 
between  1855  and  1888  fell,  upon  the  average, 

27.000. 0007  ? — I think  that  is  quite  too  involved  a 
question  to  answer.  It  is  a very  involved  question. 

4021.  Is  the  capital  sum  of  31,000,0007  as  im- 
portant in  regard  to  taxation  upon  articles  of  con- 
sumption as  a revenue  loss  of  27,000,0001.1 — But  that 

31.000. 0007  is  not  capital  in  the  ordinary  sense. 

4022.  It  is  deposited  1 — That  is  the  floating  capital 
that  is  used  for  transacting  every  day  business ; it  is 
not  invested  capital  you  see;  it  is  floating  capital, 
which  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world. 

4023.  I am  sorry  to  press  you,  but  do  you  consider 
the  existence  of  such  a sum  of  floating  capital  as 
having  at  all  as  important  a bearing  on  the  question 
of  taxable  capacity  as  a loss  of  27,000,0007  a year  in 
the  agricultural  revenue? — I am  not  at  all  sure  which 
is  the  most  important.  One  is,  to  a large  extent,  the 
money  of  traders  and  the  other  is  the  money  apparently 
of  agriculturists ; both  traders  and  agriculturists  con- 
sume articles  and  it  is  a veiy  difficult  question  to  deal 
with.  You  have  made  up  your  mind  on  the  subject 
but  I would  be  very  sorry  to  make  up  my  mind 
without  considering  it  closely. 

4024.  One  is  floating  capital  not  varying  much  from 
year  to  year ; tho  other  is  27,000,0007  of  loss  per  year. 
The  deposits  in  the  Savings  Banks  are  about 

5.000. 0007  that  is  about  half  a year’s  taxation,  is  it 
not  ? — I do  not  knew. 

4025.  You  do  not  know  that  the  taxation  of  the 
country  is  10,000,0007.  a j’ear,  7,000,0007  Imperial 
and  3,000,0007  local  ? — I think  it  is  about  that. 

4026.  If  you  will  kindly  take  it  from  me  that  the 
taxation  of  Ireland  is  10,000,0007.  a year,  then  the 
deposits  in  the  Savings  Banks  amount  to  about  six 
months’  taxation  of  the  country  ? — That  may  be. 

4027.  Do  you  know  that  only  one  person  in  twenty 
in  Ireland  has  a Savings  Bank  account? — I forget 
what  the  number  is.  Very  likely  it  is  so. 

4028.  As  against  one  in  six  in  England  ? — I know 
there  are  not  nearly  so  many  but  I do  not  know 
the  ratio. 

4029.  Have  you  any  particular  idea  as  to  the  class 
of  people  who  invest  in  Savings  Banks ; would  you 
say  they  are  domestic  servants  and  small  officials  and 
others  who  have  salaries,  or  would  you  say  that  they 
are  to  any  great  extent  farmers  and  labourers  ? — I 
should  think  they  consist  of  the  working  classes  of 
every  kind. 

4030.  But  the  gross  amount  is  only  little  more  than 
17.  per  head  of  the  population,  is  it  not? — I think  so. 

4031.  Mention  has  been  made  in  your  evidence  of 
other  industries  connected  with  the  land,  would  it  be 
correct  to  describe  the  other  industries  of  Ireland  as 
merely  local  ? — Of  course  every  industry  is  local  to  a 
certain  extent. 

4032.  The  land  industry  is  national  you  might  say? 


— Yes,  but  that  is  not  generally  called  an  industry  ; 
it  is  spoken  of  as  “Agriculture.”  We  speak  of  agri- 
cultural pursuits  and  industrial  pursuits. 

4033.  It  is  hard  work  at  any  rate  ? — It  is,  but  by 
“ local  ” you  mean  that  it  is  fixed  in  particular  places. 

4034.  Precisely — in  localities  ? — Yes. 

4035.  The  spirit  industry  may  be  said  to  be  limited 
to  Dublin,  Belfast,  and  Cork,  may  it  not  ? — It  is 
mainly  limited  to  Dublin. 

4036.  The  beer  industry  is  chiefly  confined  to 
Dublin,  is  it  not? — Chiefly  to  Dublin. 

4037.  The  linen  industry  is  confined  to  Belfast  and 
a few  towns  in  that  region  %- — Belfast  and  a good  many 
towns  round  about  there. 

4038.  The  shipbuilding  industry  may  be  said  to  be 
confined  to  Belfast,  may  it  not  ? — Yes. 

4039.  And  the  woollen  industry  employs  only  about 
7,000  hands  altogether  ? — There  are  more  than  that 
employed  now,  but  I could  not  get  a recent  return. 
That  of  course  is  not  fixed  in  any  one  place  ; you  have 
some  in  Dublin,  some  in  Belfast,  some  in  Cork,  and 
some  in  Limerick  ; there  is  no  great  woollen  town  so 
to  speak  as  there  is  a linen  town  and  brewing  town. 

4040.  Then  the  economic  scope  of  these  industries 
is  that  they  provide  profits  for  a certain  limited  number 
of  firms,  and  wages  for  a small  fraction  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Dublin,  a mxxch  greater  proportion  of  the 
population  of  Belfast,  and  two  or  three  small  towns, 
is  it  not  ? — Yes,  but  you  know  there  are  a great  many 
towns  in  the  north  of  Ireland  besides  Belfast  engaged 
in  the  linen  trade — towns  of  10,000  inhabitants  and 
upwards  which  I have  classified  as  large  towns  in  my 
evidence. 

4041.  You  have  made  some  very  difficxxlt  and  labo- 
rious inquisitions  into  this  complicated  question,  and 
have  done  them  with  very  great  care,  though  I cannot 
agree  with  your  conclusions ; could  you  furnish  the 
Commission  with  any  estimate  of  the  px'obable  profits 
and  wages  yield  of  these  minor  and  local  industries  ? 
— I could  not.;  I have  not  attempted  to  work  that 
out.  The  wages,  for  instance,  of  the  lineix  industry 
are  all  published  in  the  Boai'd  of  Trade  x’eturns  of 
wages,  which  were  recently  issued.  They  were  pub- 
lished for  different  periods,  and  some  of  them  go  back 
a good  way.  At  one  time  I was  studying  that  ques- 
tion, axxd  I thought  of  going  into  it,  but  I had  not 
time  to  do  it,  the  number  of  heads  under  which  persons 
are  engaged  is  so  great.  For  instance,  in  the  flax 
industry  there  are  hacklers,  roughers,  spinners,  and 
weavers,  and  so  on.  There  may  be  twenty  different 
things,  and  yoix  have  to  deal  with  them  all  separately ; 
so  that  it  becomes  a very  difficult  question  to  come  to 
any  positive  conclusion  about  it.  Of  course  a conclu- 
sion could  be  arrived  at,  but  it  would  be  laborious.  I 
may  tell  you,  that  a lot  of  these  things  are  not  things 
undertaken  by  my  department.  Nearly  everything 
in  this  pamphlet  has  been  compiled  either  by  myself 
or  at  my  expense  ; it  has  not  been  done  for  Govern- 
ment. 

4042.  The  total  output  of  the  spirit  industry,  the 
beer  industry,  the  linen  industry,  and  the  shipbuilding 
industry  is  known,  axxd  all  you  would  have  to  do 
would  be  to  estimate  the  value  of  it  and  estimate  the 
cost  of  production? — Yes,  it  could  be  done. 

4043.  Personally,  I should  be  glad  if  yoxx  would  do 
it. — The  wages  question  is  the  one  which  is  the  great 
difficulty — how  much  is  distributed  in  wages. 

4044.  That  also  is  the  subject  of  specific  tables. — 
It  is  a very  difficult  question. 

4045.  I should  be  glad  if  you  could  do  it;  we 
shall  have  to  get  it  done  by  someone,  and  I have  no 
doubt  you  are  the  most  competent  person  to  do  it. — 
You  know  you  have  to  collect  returns  first  before 
you  start  at  anything  of  that  sort,  and  check  them. 

4046.  {Mr.  Martin.)  Have  not  the  Government, 
within  the  last  couple  of  years,  got  such  a return  from 
the  employers? — Yes;  and  it  is  from  those  alone  that 
the  information  can  be  compiled. 

4047.  {Mr.  Sexton.)  I wish  to  turn  now  to  the 
question  of  the  population  of  Breland  at  the  time  of 
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Dr.  r.  w.  the  Union.  You  have  handed  in  a paper,  on  which 
Grimshaw.  y0U  from  a conjectural  estimate  made  by  Mr. 

10 Dec.  1894.  Bushe  in  the  year  1791  ? — Yes. 

Population.  4048.  And  assuming  that  the  population  advanced 
in  the  then  ratio  from  1791  to  1821,  that  would  have 
given  an  increase  from  4,200,000  to  6,800,000,  which 
is  equal  to  62  per  cent.  1 — I think  that  is  it. 

4049.  That  would  be  a very  large  increase  in  thirty- 
one  years,  would  it  not! — It  would.  I admit  that 
that  figure,  1 -6,  is  higher  than  is  usually  allowed  for 
increase  of  population. 

4050.  You  have  yourself  made  the  observation  that 
these  estimates  of  the  last  century  were  under  the 
mark  ? — Probably.  The  fact  is,  that  in  Mr.  Buslie’s 
paper,  which  I handed  in,  he  shows  where  he  knows 
defects  to  have  existed,  and  he  assumes  a great  many 
others  to  exist,  but  the  4,200,000  is  not  taken  from 
Mr.  Bushe’s  paper. 

4051.  What  I submit  to  you  is  that  it  might  be 
safer  to  argue  back  from  the  ascertained  figure  of  the 
Census  of  1821  than  forward  from  any  conjectural 
figure  preceding  the  Union.  The  ascertained  figure 
for  the  Census  of  1821  is  6,800,0001 — Yes. 

4052.  And  for  the  Census  of  1831  it  was  7,760,000 1 
—Yes. 

4053.  That  is  an  increase  of  fourteen  per  cent,  in 
the  ten  years  1 — Yes. 

4054.  Have.you  any  reason  to  suppose  that  the  rate 
of  increase  in  Ireland  was  very  different  between  1801 
and  1821  to  what  it  was  between  1821  and  1831 ? — 
There  is  no  ground  for  it  except  the  supposition  that 
those  were  correct  populations  just  in  the  same  way  as 
I would  say,  if  I take  1881  and  1891,  I estimate  the 
population  between  those  two  periods  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  those  two  numbers  are  accurate,  and  the 
estimate  that  I have  handed  in,  which  you  referred  to 
in  the  first  instance,  is  on  the  supposition  that  the 
hearth-money  returns  after  Mr.  Bushe’s  statement  had 
been  made  are  correct. 

4055.  Quite  so ; it  rests  on  a conjectural  estimate 
— And  we  believe  the  1821  population-  to  be  as 
correct  as  anything  that  could  be  got  at  that 
period. 

4056.  Taking  the  1821  and  1831  populations  as 
correct,  we  have  fourteen  per  cent,  increase  between 
those  two  years,  have  we  not  1- — Yes. 

4057.  Applying  that  fourteen  per  cent,  backwards 
I find  if  the  population  had  increased  at  the  rate  of 
fourteen  per  cent,  in  each  ten  years  from  1801  to 
1821,  it  would  have  been  5,960,000  in  1811  and 
5,230,000  in  1801  ?— Yes. 

4058.  Which  comes  pretty  near  to  what  you  call  a 
very  good  account  of  Ireland  given  by  Mr.  Newenham, 
who  says  that  in  1791  it  was  5,000,000  odd? — Yes. 

4059.  Would  you  say  that  probably  is  a reasonable 
estimate? — That  probably  is  a reasonable  estimate, 
but  that  has  been  done ; I have  the  figures  here. 

4060.  I would  ask  you  this — JDo  you  think 
working  backward  from  the  ascertained  figure  of  the 
Census  of  1821  and  applying  the  rate  from  1821  to 
1831  is  likely  to  be  more  correct  than  the  one  founded 
upon  the  conjectural  estimate  of  Mr.  Bushe  of  1791? 
— There  is  a doubt  expressed  by  the  Commissioners 
of  1841  as  to  its  accuracy.  The  Census  Commissioners 
of  1841  considered  the  Census  of  1821  was  somewhat 
under,  and  the  Census  of  1831  was  somewhat  over 
the  proper  number.  That  threw  some  doubt  upon  it, 
and  another  thing  that  threw  some  doubt  upon  it  was 
that  in  order  to  check  it  we  tried  to  take  the  figures 
out  by  sexes,  and  the  result  of  estimating  by  sexes 
would  have  been  to  bring  out  a false  ratio  altogether, 
so  that  there  appeared  to  be  something  wrong  in  the 
estimate. 

4061.  However,  you  see  no  cause,  do  you,  to  im- 
peach this  mode  of  proceeding  ? — Tt  is  a perfectly 
legitimate  mode  of  proceeding — it  is  what  most  people 
would  do,  in  fact. 

Effect  Of  4062.  I turn  to  ask  you  your  opinion  of  the  causes 
cornlawa  the  present  economic  state  of  Ireland,  and  I would 
ask  you  whether  these  causes  are  the  repeal  of  the 


corn  laws  and  the  famine.  I would  suggest  to  you  Dr.  r.  w. 
that  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws  was  very  beneficial  to  r ™shaw‘ 
England,  and  put  Ireland  in  a difficulty  by  contract-  IQ  Dee,  ism. 
ing  the  market  ? — Of  course  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws  Effect  of 
may  be  considered  as  an  injury  to  home  agriculturists,  JorniLws, 
and,  as  must  be  admitted,  Ireland  is  an  agricultural 
country,  therefore,  of  course,  if  one  is  admitted  and 
the  other  is  admitted,  it  must  have  been  injurious  to 
Irish  agriculturists. 

4063.  I was  not  speaking  in  any  sense  as  implying 
opinion ; I was  asking  your  opinion  as.  to  the  cause 
of  the  economic  condition  ? — I say,  of  course,  it  must 
be  admitted,  viewing  the  fact  that  you  have  free 
trade  in  corn,  it  is  injurious  to  the  pocket  of  the  man 
who  grows  corn  here.  That  is  quite  clear,  but  the 
question  of  how  it  benefited  the  whole  community 
is  another  question  altogether.  It  does  not  follow 
that  it  would  have  been  an  advantage  to  the  Irish 
consumer  any  more  than  to  the  English  to  have  dear 

4064.  But  Ireland  was  a mainly  agricultural  com-  and  of  the 

munity,  was  it  not  ?— Yes.  famine. 

4065.  And  the  effect  was,  of  course,  to  stimulate 
the  substitution  of  pasture  for  tillage  ? — Yes. 

4066.  Then  came  the  potato  failure  on  the  top  of  the 
repeal  of  the  corn  laws  ? — Yes,  but  besides  the  repeal  of 
the  corn  laws  you  must  take  into  consideration  the. 
greater  facilities  for  transit  which  have  cheapened  corn 
far  beyond  anything  that  might  be  attributed  to  the 
repeal  of  the  corn  laws. 

4067.  At  any  rate  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws 
taken  by  itself  at  that  time  did  stimulate  the  change 
from  tillage  to  pasture? — Yes,  of  course,  and  there 
were  bounties  on  Irish  corn  brought  to  Dublin  in  old 
times. 

4068.  Just  so.  Then  came  the  potato  failure. 

Was  the  potato  failure  an  unforeseen  calamity,  or 
were  there  warnings  of  it  ? — I have  not  gone  into  this 
very  carefully,  but  I believe  it  is  quite  admitted 
that  signs  of  the  disease  in  the  potato  existed  for 
several  years  before  the  absolute  famine  took 
place — in  fact  all  the  accounts  one  reads  of  it 
say  so. 

4069.  Before  1844? — I think  before  1844,  from 
what  one  can  read. 

4070.  But  no  effectual  steps  were  taken  to  avert 
the  catastrophe  ? — I believe  not ; but  those  were 
different  times  from  the  present. 

4071.  To  me  the  most  painful  and  memorable 
passage  in  your  book  is  where  you  say  that  the  deaths 
caused  by  the  famine  and  by  its  effects  and  the 
diseases  consequent  thereon  amounted  to  729,000. — 

That  is  believed  to  be  the  case.  Of  course  there  was 
no  registration  of  deaths  at  that-  time,  so  that  that 
figure  cannot  be  taken  as  a fact,  but  it  is  not  likely  to 
be  over-estimated. 

4072.  Then  the  immediate  effect  of  the  famine  and 
of  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws  taken  together  was  that 
great  clearances  of  the  people  were  effected  from  Irish 
land.  Some  of  them,  I daresay,  went  of  their  own 
will,  and  others  were  put  out  in  great  numbers  ? — Of 
course  that  was  the  result  of  the  decrease  of  tillage 
and  of  the  production  of  com,  and  so  on. 

4073.  Then  pasture  began  to  be  substituted  for 
tillage  and  farms  consolidated  ? — Yes. 

4074.  One  of  the  effects  of  that,  no  doubt,  was  a 
contraction  of  the  labour  market  ? — Certainly. 

4075.  Which  lasts  to  the  present  day  ?— Certainly. 

4076.  Because  one  herd  can  manage  as  much  land 
as  twenty  labourers  used  to  do  ? — Yes  ; I have  gone 
into  that  in  the  pamphlet,  I think. 

4077.  Would  I be  right  in  saying  that  another 
effect  was  that  Irish  farmers  were  divided  into  three 
classes — the  mixed  tillage  and  pasture  farmer,  the 
farmer  who  depends  almost  entirely  on  tillage,  and 
the  stock  farmer  who  has  very  little  to  do  with 
tillage  — the  grazier,  as  we  call  him  ? — Yes,  that 
would  be  a classification  : but  the  man  who  depends 
wholly  on  tillage  is  a very  rare  individual. 

4078.  There  is  a very  large  class  of  men  who  depend 
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jjr  t.  W.  mainly  on  tillage,  is  there  not  ? — They  are  more  the 
Orimshaw.  gmaj]  people  who  consume  their  own  produce  to  a large 
10  Dee.  1891.  extent. 

Effector  4079.  But  the  class  exists,  does  it  not? — Yes,  but 
repeaiaws  they  are  generally  small  holders  who,  of  course,  do 
aniTof  the  not  occupy  a great  area  of  the  country, 
famine.  4080  I ash  you  that  question,  because  it  appears 
to  me  that  such  tables  as  your  Tables  D and  F in 
your  printed  statement  as  to  values  of  out-put  are  mere 
arithmetical  exercises  where  you  apply  the  whole  popu- 
lation as  reduced  to  the  amount  of  crops  and  stock  ? — 
Yes. 

Economic  4081.  It  suggests  an  equal  diffusion  of  wealth  or 
c°  Ireland  income  which,  of  course,  is  merely  an  abstract  idea 
0 ' when  we  remember  the  division  of  these  farmers  into 

these  classes  ? — Yes,  of  course  it  does,  if  you  take  the 
country  as  a whole — this  [the  pamphlet]  is  meant 
taking  the  country  as  a whole.  One  of  the  points  in 
my  paper  was  to  deal  with  Ireland  as  much  as  possible 
as  a whole.  Those  were  the  original  lines  of  the 
paper. 

4082.  In  fact  all  that  these  Tables  D and  F 
mean  is  that  the  population  of  the  country  has  grown 
less  during  the  interval  than  these  figures  would 
indicate  ? — No,  I mean  a great  deal  more  than  that. 

4083.  What  more  do  they  mean  ? — They  mean 
precisely  what  they  say — that  the  average  per  head 
of  these  items  is  so  much  more. 

4084.  But  what  is  the  practical  value  of  that,  con- 
sidering that  there  is  no  such  division  in  existence  of 
the  income  as  that  suggested  by  the  paper  ? — But  that 
would  apply  to  everything  you  apportion  to  the 
population. 

4085.  Yery  well,  it  is  an  impeachment  of  the 
doctrine  of  averages  ? — It  is. 

n eduction  4086.  Tne  effect  of  that  economic  system  on  the 

tion°PUla"  population  of  Ireland  has  been  to  reduce  the  rural 
population  since  1841 'by  one  half,  has  it  not  ? — Yes. 

4087.  I have  the  figures  here — -the  rural  population 
has  been  reduced  by  quite  one  half,  and  the  whole 
population  by  not  far  from  one  half  ? — Yes. 

4088.  And  you  are  aware,  of  course,  that  it  is  still 
diminishing  ? — Yes,  it  is  believed  to  be  at  present. 

4089.  And  has  diminished  in  the  last  decennial 
period  twice  as  much  as  in  the  previous  one  ? — Yes. 

4090.  And  Great  Britain  is  increasing  at  the 
rate  of  three  to  four  millions  a decade  ? — But  the 
diminution  in  the  current  decade  is  probably  less, 
because  emigration  is  less. 

4091.  The  population  of  Ireland  .now  and  since 
1875  is  less  than  it  was  at  the  time  of  the  Legislative 
Union  in  1801,  is  it  not  ? — I think  I stated  it  for 
1885.  In  1885  it  was  about  the  same  as  the  esti- 
mated population  at  the  time  of  the  Union,  and  it 
has  been  diminishing  since,  therefore,  of  course,  it  is 
less  now. 

4092.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  old  settled 
country  in  which  the  population  at  the  end  of  the 
century  is  less  than  it  was  at  the  beginning?- — I do 
not  think  I do — I do  not.  I could  not  give  you  any 
country  as  an  example. 

4093.  You  have  spoken  of  the  emigration  move- 
ment as  a movement  without  parallel  in  modern 
history  ? — Yes. 

4094.  I suppose  if  you  went  to  ancient  history,  such 
as  the  dispersal  of  the  Jews,  you  might  find  something 
like  it  ? — Very  likely. 

4095.  Population  is  usually  considered  a factor  in 
national  prosperity,  is  it  not? — Yes,  because  it  is 
always  assumed  that  a population  will  not  stay  unless 
there  is  employment  for  it. 

4096.  And  the  absence  of  population  argues  want 
of  employment  ? — It  does. 

Sd  tiUa-o  4097.  As  to  the  extent  to  which  pasture  has  been 
° ' substituted  for  tillage  you  cannot  say,  between  1841 
and  1851,  because  you  have  no  figures,  what  it  was  ? 

• — No. 

4098.  But  even  since  1851  ? — There  is  a steady 
increase  of  pasture  and  a diminution  of  tillage — there 
is  no  doubt  about  that. 


4099.  In  1851  I find  from  your  returns  that  tillage  Dr.  t:  tv. 

was  two-thirds  of  the  pasture  and  in  1894  it  is  less  0rimshaw- 
than  half? — Yes ; that  is  about  right.  lODee.  1894. 

4100.  That  is  taking  the  extent  in  acres.  Does  it  Pasture 
occur  to  you  from  the  tables  you  have  put  in  and  from  and  tiUae®' 
your  knowledge  of  the  subject  that  the  substitution  of 
pasturage  for  tillage  in  Ireland  appears  to  have 
reached  its  limit  ?— I do  not  know  that  it  has. 

4101.  It  appears  by  the  table  upon  page  19  of 
your  pamphlet,  that  the  area  under  crops  has  been 
falling  heavily  ever  since  1861  up  to  1891,  but  that 
it  has  increased  by  over  100,000  acres  in  the  last 
three  years? — Yes;  there  are  fluctuations,  of  course. 

4102.  But  there  was  a double  movement.  On  the 
other  hand  the  amount  in  pasture  had  increased 
heavily  from  1861  to  1891,  and  has  decreased  by 
nearly  100,000  acres  in  the  last  three  years,  so  that 
there  is  a movement  now  from  pasture  towards  tillage, 
as  disclosed  by  your  returns  ? — There  is  at  present. 

But  I was  answering  the  general  question  rather 
which  you  put  first  of  all  I think,  that  that  is  a 
thing  as  to  which  one  cannot  make  up  one’s  mind 
whether  it  is  going  to  continue  or  not — you  see 
there  are  variations  from  year  to  year  and  it  would 
not  be  safe  to  make  a forecast  from  those  figures. 

4103.  The  fall  in  crops  in  previous  periods  is  sO 
substantial,  and  the  increase  in  grass  so  heavy  that  it 
seems  to  argue  a very  settled  course  of  diminution  on 
the  one  hand  and  increase  on  the  other  hand  up  to 
1891  ?— Yes. 

4104.  And  now  a.  turning  point  appears  to  have  values  and 

been  at  last  reached  ? — Yes.  quantities 

4105.  I think  there  is  some  reason  for  it  in  your  andsiook, 
Table  B of  your  printed  statement.  I do  not  compare 

the  value  of  stock  in  the  last  decennial  period  with 
the  first,  because  the  first  was  a period  when  the  stock 
system  was  undeveloped  in  Ireland.  I think  it  is  fairer 
to  compare  it  with  the  second  period,  1866  to  1870. 

There  you  see  that  the  capital  value  of  stock  in 
Ireland  in  each  year  from  1889  to  1893  was  5,000,0007. 
less  than  in  each  year  from  1866  to  1870,  although 
the  numbers  of  the  stock  were  much  greater,  and  the 
land  devoted  to  them  a million  acres  more  ? — Yes,  as 
regards  the  stock,  but  the  area  devoted  to  them  is  not 
a million  acres  more. 

4106.  That  argues  a re-action,  does  it  not? — Of 
course,  it  means  that  stock  growing  is  not  so  valuable 
in  proportion  as  it  used  to  be. 

4107.  It  appears  to  suggest  to  me,  and  I submit  it 
to  you  under  your  correction,  that  the  original  move- 
ment from  tillage  to  pasture  promoted  by  the  repeal 
of  the  corn  laws  is  now  being  neutralized  by  that 
greater  facility  of  transit  of  which  you  spoke  as  applied 
to  the  supply  of  live  stock  and  dead  meat  to  Great 
Britain  ? — It  may  be  so  ; it  is  not  improbable ; but  I 
would  not  be  prepared  to  make  a forecast  on  that  at 
present. 

4108.  Now  the  case  is  more  serious  with  regard  to 
tillage  as  disclosed  in  your  Table  A.  There  we  may 
compare  the  first  period  and  the  last.  It  shows  that 
whilst  the  average  annual  value  of  the  crops  of 
Ireland  in  every  year  from  1851  to  1855  was 
58,500,0007.,  that  value  had  fallen  in  every  year  up 
to  1889-93  to  34,000,0007.  ? — Yes,  there  was  a great 
fall. 

4109.  An  enormous  fall  ?^-Yes. 

41 10.  Some  attempt  was  made  by  the  O’Conor  Don 
to  affect  the  comparison  by  suggesting  that  the  price 
of  potatoes  was  put  too  high  in  the  first  period  ? — 

W ell,  it  is  possible,  of  course. 

4111.  The  price  is  put  at  about  7(7.  a stone  at  the 
time  of  the  Crimean  war? — Yes. 

4112.  Did  the  war  affect  the  price  of  potatoes  in 
Ireland  ? — I cannot  tell ; it  may  have  done. 

4113.  It  may  have  promoted  an  export  of  grain? — 

I could  not  tell  you.  There  is'  a general  belief  that 
prices  were  high  at  that  time. 

4114.  You  say,  yourself,  that  in  the  first  period 
prices  were  influenced  by  the  higher  prices  caused  by 
the  Crimean  war? — I say  it  was  a disturbing  influence 

X 2 
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Hr.  T.  w.  Of  course  when  there  is  a great  war  of  that  sort,  in 
Grimshaw.  the  colintry  is  engaged,  it  must  have  a disturbing 

10  Dec.  1894.  effect. 

Values  and  4115.  Agriculture  is  a life  of  vicissitudes  ? — Yes. 
of'erops'03  4116.  Ups  and  downs  is  the  very  essence  of  it? — 
and  stock.  I think  the  weather  has  more  to  do  with  it  than  war, 
as  a general  rule. 

4117.  But  you  cannot  object  to  any  particular 
quinquennium,  because  there  was  a high  price  for  an 
article  in  that  period? — The  question  of  war  is 
generally  introduced  when  you  deal  with  the  cost  of 
provisions,  because  it  has  an  effect,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  a great  deal  of  the  prosperity  of  the  grain- 
growing farmers  in  Ireland  in  the  early  part  of  the 
century  was  owing  to  war — not  only  in  Ireland,  but 
all  over  the  United  Kingdom. 

4118.  Taking  it  altogether — not  only  the  Crimean 
War,  but  the  fact  that  you  stated  that  potatoes  were 
probably  not  thrown  so  much  on  the  market  at  that 
time  as  at  the  later  periods — there  is  no  more  reason 
to  impeach  any  of  the  prices  at  that  period  than  at  any 
of  the  others,  is  there  ? — I do  not  want  to  impeach  the 
prices,  except  that  the  further  you  go  back  (and  there  is 
always  that  point.to  be  taken  into  consideration)  in  the 
compilation  of  the  almanacks  from  which  these  prices 
are  taken,  the  less  accurate  they  are  likely  to  be  ; 
they  are  improving  every  year.  The'  accuracy  of  all 
publications  of  that  nature  has  become  much  greater. 
Bor  instance,  the  publication  of  prices  in  newspapers, 
and  so  on,  is  much  more  accurate  than  it  used  to 
be. 

4119.  Taking  the  table  altogether,  I am  disposed  to 
think  that  the  taking  of  the  prices  in  good  markets 
put  the  value  of  the  crops  at  probably  higher  than  their 
real  level  ? — Probably  ; I admit  that,  but  that  would 
not  invalidate,  a comparison. 

4120.  Certainly  not.  It  would  touch  the  value  of 
each  year,  would  it  not? — It  would,  but  not  the 
comparison. 

4121.  I think  I may  suggest  also  that  your  method 
of  proceeding  (which  I daresay  was  the  only  one  you 
had  available),  namely,  to  take  the  highest  price  and 
the  lowest  price  of  the  year  and  striking  the  half-way 
between  the  two  as  a mean  price,  also  gives  a higher 
value  to  the  crop  than  the  real  value,  for  this  reason, 
that  the  lower  prices  are  apt  to  prevail  when  the  crop 
or  stock  is  put  on  the  market,  and  the  higher  prices  at 
the  time  of  year  when  sales  are  not  much  made  ; so 
that,  if  you  take  half-way  between  the  two,  it  is 
evident  that  you  put  a higher  price  upon  the  produce 
than  was  obtainable  at  the  time  it  was  sold  ; do  you 
not? — That  might  be  so. 

4122.  (The  O’Conor  Don.)  Is  that  actually  what  is 
done  ? Is  the  highest  price  and  the  lowest  px-ice  taken 
and  a mean  between  them  come  to  ? — As  I read  it 
from  the  heading  of  Pardon’s  Table  it  is  not  done  by 
means  ; it  is  done  by  averaging  the  highest  price  and 
the  lowest  price  from  month  to  month ; and  then,  my 
prices  were  taken  as  a mean  between  his  estimated 
highest  and  lowest. 

4123.  But  that  is  not  the  actual  highest  and  lowest 
in  the  year  1 — Oh,  no.  He  gives  a highest  and  lowest 
average  price,  and  I have  taken  a mean  between  them. 

4124.  (Mr  Sexton.)  We  are  getting  a little  com- 
plicated. I think  that  a mean  even  between  the 
average  highest  and  the  average  lowest  would  probably 
indicate  a higher  value,  would  it  not  ? — It  is  a figure 
of  very  doubtful  value,  I admit. 

4125.  And  that  would  apply  to  the  annual  total 
for  each  year,  and  for  each  quinquennium,  would  it 
not? — Yes ; the  point  is  that  in  making  the  coin- 
parisons  it  would  not  make  any  difference. 

4126.  Not  the  slightest,  if  you  pursued  the  same 
system  throughout,  but  it  would  in  estimating  the 
positive  yield  for  the  year  or  for  the  quinquennium  ? 
— Of  course  it  would. 

4127.  (- Sir  David  Barbour.)  Do  I rightly  under- 
stand that  you  did  ixot  take  the  mean  prices  of  twelve 
months  and  add  them  together  and  divide  by  twelve, 
but  that  you  took  the  mean  between  the  highest  and 


lowest  average  prices  in  each  year  ? — No.  The  monthly  Dr.  t.  n . 
figure  Purdon  gives  is  the  average  for  the  year.  Grimshaw. 

4128.  (Lord  Welby.)  He  first  of  all  finds  the  IQ  Dec.  1591 

average  for  the  month,  and  then  carries  it  on  for  the  Values  ana 
year? — No  ; he  makes  yearly  averages  of  the  highest  Scraps 63 
and  of  the  lowest  monthly  prices.  and  stock. 

4129.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  How  were  the  prices  taken 
from  Thom's  Almanack? — They  were  taken  as  they 
actually  appeared. 

4130.  Howdidyougetthe average? — They  averaged 
them  I think. 

4131.  (Mr.  Martin.)  Could  it  be  that  Mr.  Purdon 
in  compiling  his  list  of  prices  states  that  say  14s.  to 
14s.  6 d.  means  the  best  quality  of  oats,  and  that  the 
second  quality  of  oats  is  a different  figure? — No, 
because  he  takes  a mean  of  the  prices  as  they  stood  at 
different  times. 

4132.  But  it  might  mean  the  mean  of  those  prices 
at  those  times?— I cannot  tell  you  what  he  means. 

What  Purdon  says  himself  is  this — “The  two  prices 
“ given  after  each  item  of  the  above  are  not  the  extreme 
“ quotations  of  the  whole  year  but  the  mean  of  the 
“ highest  and  lowest  quotations  for  twelve  months  or 
“ the  season  or  as  the  case  may  be.” 

4133.  (Chairman.)  I should  understand  that  to 
mean  that  he  takes  each  month,  or  each  period  where 
there  is  a season  and  averages  the  means  of  those 
periods  ? — I should  think  so. 

4134.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  He  does  not  take  note  of  the 
value  of  sales  in  each  month,  does  he  ? — N o 

4135.  What  1 would  suggest  to  you  simply  is  this, 
that  the  time  of  year  at  which  the  great  bulk  of  crops 
or  stock  is  thrust  on  the  max-ket  is  apt  to  be  the  time 
of  year  when  the  lowest  price  prevails,  and  therefore 
by  taking  any  average  between  that  time  and  the  times 
when  there  were  smaller  sales  and  higher  prices  you 
give  to  the  whole  produce  of  the  year  a higher  value 
than  the  real  value? — Yes;  but  that  depends  upon 
the  extent  Mr.  Purdon  gives  to  the  phrase  “season.” 

He  may  lop  off  these  places  when  there  is  not  a lax-ge 
supply,  and  he  may  consider  the  season  to  be  the  time 
of  a plentiful  supply,  that  we  cannot  tell. 

4136.  I suggest  to  you  simply  that  the  average 
would  rather  act  to  increase  the  value  of  the  cx-op  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  throwing  of  the  bulk  of  the 
crop  on  the  market  at  one  time  tends  to  lower  the 
prices? — Yes,  just  so. 

4137.  I think  you  do  not  dissent  from  what  I have 
said,  do  you? — I think  it  is  quite  possible. 

4138.  Does  your  department  supply  the  figures  of 
yields  of  crops  in  Ireland  for  the  Statistical  Abstract? — 

Yes,  they  are  derived  from  our  returns. 

4139.  Because  I notice  in  recent  years,  and  I 
suppose  it  goes  further  back,  that  the  yield  of  im- 
portant crops  is  given  as  far  higher  for  Ireland  than 
for  Great  Britain.  Is  the  cultivation  under  far  more 
favourable  conditions  ? — Sometimes  ; it  depends  on 
what  year  you  have  got.  For  instance,  if  you  took 
1887,  it  was  much  better  in  Great  Britain  than  it 
was  in  Ireland. 

4140.  The  first  I notice  is  18S9  : barley  in  Great 
Britain  was  3P78,  and  in  Ix-eland,  39-07  per  acre; 
oats  in  Great  Britain,  39-27 ; in  Ireland,  40-87 ; beaus, 

28-81  to  34-05.  Then  in  the  next  year  barley  was 
35  to  37  ; beans  32  to  43.  In  the  next  year  barley 
was  34  to  41 ; oats,  38  to  44 ; beans,  29  to  43.  In 
1892,  wheat  was  26  to  29  ; oats  38  to  42  ; beans,  32 
to  37  ; and  in  1893,  last  year,  wheat  was  25  to  30  ; 
barley,  28  to  36,  aixd  oats,  35  to  44.  These  diffei-ences 
in  yield  which,  no  doubt,  govern  the  computatioixs  of 
value,  appear  to  be  greater  than  can  be  easily  accounted 
fox-,  considering  the  great  skill  and  care  and  expense 
in  regard  to  English  agriculture  ? — That  may  be. 

4141.  (Mr.  Wolf.)  Are  those  statistics  given  for 
the  statute  acre  ? — They  are  for  the  same  acre.  They 
are  all  statistics  given  for  the  statute  acre. 

4142.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  Having  touched  upon  the  yield  incomeof 
and  the  price  I again  throw  emphasis  on  the  fact  that 

the  loss  of  the  farmers  per  annum  in  the  last  five  ists. 
years,  compared  with  the  first  five  years,  was 
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Dr.  T.  if.  24,000,000?.,  that  is  a loss  equal  to  what  you  estimate 
Grimshaw.  },e  ^he  rent  and  the  whole  wages  for  labour,  and 
10 Dec.  1891  5,000,000?.  added? — Yery  likely,  I suppose  it  is.  I 
Income  of  did  not  go  into  it  in  that  way,  but  1 suppose  it  is  as 
Irishagg"  y0u  say,  but  that  only  refers  to  crops ; you  exclude 
stock. 

4143.  The  wages  of  labour  have  also  greatly 
increased  between  1855  and  1893,  have  they  not? — 
Yes,  I have  no  doubt  they  have. 

4144.  And  the  increase  of  wages  of  labour  not 
being  included  in  this  computation  has  to  be  added  to 
the  24,000,000?.  loss  ? — Yes  ; but  there  is  one  thing 
about  that  which  I mention  in  this  pamphlet,  namely  : 
that  the  increase  of  agricultural  machinery  has  done 
a great  deal  to  counterbalance  the  loss  that  the  farmer 
is  at  by  the  increased -price  of  labour. 

4145.  I lately  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  in 
London,  before  a Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
several  very  competent  men,  personally  and  directly 
acquainted  with  agriculture,  and  the  opinion  of  some 

• of  them  was,  that  the  use  of  machinery  applies  only  to 
what  you  might  call  the  largest  and  most  important 
class  of  holdings,  and  that  it  does  not  apply  to  the 
bulk  of  the  holdings  ? — Of  course  it  does  not  so  much 
apply  to  the  small  holdings. 

4146.  And,  therefore,  it  would  not  in  the  greater 
number  affect  the  question  of  expense,  would  it? — But 
then  you  see  the  very  small  holders  do  not  pay  much 
in  wages,  and  you  come  to  another  difficulty. 

4147.  Of  course,  but  what  they  do  pay  in  wages 
would  amount  to  a very  large  sum  ? — Yes  ; but  these 
things  cut  both  ways. 

4148.  The  only  relief  in  regard  to  rents,  which  has 
been  afforded,  at  any  rate  by  the  operation  of  the  law, 
has  been  a reduction  of  1,250,000?. ; about  6,000,000?. 
of  the  rents  have  gone  into  the  Courts,  and  have  been 
reduced  1,250,000?? — But  then  there  have  been  a 
great  many  reductions  besides  the  Land  Court  re- 
ductions, and  those  under  private  agreement,  registered 
in  the  Land  Courts.  We  do  not  know  what  that 
amounts  to. 

4149.  My  figure  includes  the  agreements  registered 
in  the  Land  Courts? — Yes,  but  we  do  not  know  how 
many  rents  have  been  reduced  by  arrangement  between 
landloxd  and  tenant  irrespective  of  the  Land  Acts. 

4150.  I should  think  it  very  unlikely  that  a tenant 
desiring  security  in  his  tenure  would  be  content  with 
an  agreement  outside  the  Court  which  gives  him  no 
security,  when  by  going  into  Court  he  would  get  his 
15  years’ term? — There  have  been  a great  many  of 
such  reductions,  X believe.  There  are  three  charities 
which  I happen  to  be  on  the  Board  of  Trustees  for, 
and  reductions  have  taken  place  on  all  of  them  without 
going  into  the  Land  Court  or  registering  them. 

4151.  So  far  as  the  remedial  measures  carried  by  the 
Legislature  affect  the  situation  this  loss  of  24,000,000?. 
a year  from  1889  to  1893,  together  with  any  increase 
of  cost  of  labour,  has  only  been  relieved  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  law  to  the  extent  of  1,250,000?.  a year,  has 
it  not? — Yes ; that  is  of  course  as  to  the  ascertained 
fact. 

4152.  I should  like  to  ask  you  at  this  point  a 
question  having  some  relation  to  the  notion  that  the 
decrease  in  the  number  of  the  people  or  of  the  farmers, 
in  some  way  which  I can  hardly  quite  understand, 
produces  prosperity  in  seasons  of  loss.  These  farmers 
having  loss  24,000,000?.  in  these  five  years  from  1889 
to  1893,  how  does  the  fact  that  there  are  fewer  farmers 
now  than  there  were  in  the  earlier  period  make  their 
loss  any  smaller  ? — That  is  not  a loss  necessarily — it 
is  a diminution  of  profits  which  makes  all  the  difference 
in  the  world.  If  a man  gets  two  farms  and  makes  only 
half  as  much  out  of  each  of  them  as  he  did  out  of  one  in 
former  times  he  has  got  as  big  an  income.  His  total 
transactions  bring  him  in  as  large  an  income,  and  he 
personally  is  just  as  well  off  as  he  was  on  the  one 
farm  at  high  prices.  He  may  have  more  trouble  to 
make  it,  but  financially  it  is  the  same  to  him. 

4153.  But  was  the  smaller  number  of  farmers  better 
off  in  1893  on  the  34,000,000?.  of  receipts  from  crops 


than  the  larger  number  of  farmers  were  in  1855  upon  Dr.  T.  W. 
58,000,000?.  ? — I do  not  know ; I cannot  tell  you  Grwlshaw- 
that.  10  Dec.  1891. 

4154.  I think  it  is  a very  nice  question  ? — I do  not  income  of 
know  ; you  must  take  the  point- into  account  that  if  a 

man  gets  say  100?.  a year  from  a farm  at  certain 
given  prices,  and  he  takes  two  farms  and  gets  100?.  a 
year  profit  out  of  the  two  farms  at  lower  prices,  he  is 
just  as  well  off,  except  that  he  has  more  trouble  to  do 
it. 

4155.  Yes,  in  the  case  of  the  particular  man 
undoubtedly,  if  he  gets  a smaller  income  from  each  of 
the  two  farms  than  he  had  from  one  he  is  as  well  off, 
but  taking  the  counti-y  at  large,  and  taking  a larger 
number  of  farms  with  an  income  of  58,000,000?.,  and 
a smaller  number  with  an  income  of  34,000,000?.  from 
crops  one  does  not  quite  see  how  the  conclusion  is 
readily  drawn  that  the  people  are  better  off  in  the 
latter  period  ? — I do  not  think  I said  they  were  better 
off,  did  I ? 

4156.  No.  I think  you  guarded  yourself  very  care- 
fully in  regard  to  the  individual.  You  said  that  there 
was  more  wealth  in  the  country,  though  I fail  to  see 
how  these  returns  prove  it,  and  you  guarded  yourself 
very  carefully  as  to  the  position  of  the  individual. 

May  I observe  that  the  collocation  of  these  two  Tables 
A and  B is,  I think,  somewhat  misleading,  the 
O’Connor  Don  called  attention  to  the  point?— I men- 
tioned it  myself,  I think. 

4157.  But  the  mere  mention  of  it  perhaps  hardly 
enables  us  to  realise  exactly  what  it  means.  The 
crops  in  the  first  line  of  Table  0 are  distinct  annual 
values  separate  from  each  other,  are  they  not  ? — Yes. 

4158.  The  stock  in  the  second  line  is  really  capital 
which  is  turned  into  revenue  at  the  rate  of  about  one- 
third  a year  ? — Yes. 

4159.  And  the  remainder  goes  over? — I have  got 
that  stated  here  in  the  middle  of  the  next  page. 

4160.  I know  that  you  have  perfectly  realised  the 
point,  but  I want  that  we  should  realise  it  as  well  as 
you  do  ? — I think  every  one  on  the  Commission  under- 
stands that. 

4161.  I am  not  quite  sure  that  I understand  it 
myself  yet.  I should  like  to  know  whether  I do  or 
not.  The  meaning  of  it  is  that  these  amounts  of  stock 
are  not  to  be  taken  as  independent  of  each  other,  but 
that  each  succeeding  period  includes  from  two-thirds 
to  three-fourths  of  the  figure  of  the  value  of  the  stock 
in  the  previous  period  ? — Yes,  there  is  a certain  turning 
over.  You  cannot  cut  a thing  short  and  say  that  that 
is  cleared  off.  But  that  applies  to  everything,  because 
grain  that  is  grown  in  one  year  is  probably  not  sold 
until  the  next.  In  every  business  you  have  a turn- 
over from  one  year  to  another  both  of  debts  and 
credits. 

4162.  But  in  accounts  you  do  not  usually  add  to- 
gether, in  order  to  ascertain  a man’s  position,  Ins 
revenue  and  his  capital? — No,  you  do  not ; you  do 
not  deal  with  the  capital  at  all ; that  is  in  the  tillage 
business ; I am  not  saying  you  do  not  deal  with  it  at 
all,  but  practically  you  do  not  deal  with  it. 

4163.  I think  in  order  to  get  any  clear  idea  upon 
it  it  is  necessary  to  pass  on  to  your  Table  E and 
there  the  case  becomes,  I think,  worse  for  the  agricul- 
turist. The  principle  of  that  table  is  gross  annual 
income  without  considering  expenses,  that  is  to  say, 
you  put  into  that  table  all  the  crops  that  remain  after 
the  stock  have  been  fed  ? — Yes. 

4164.  You  do  not  put  into  it  the  crops  that  pass 
into  the  form  of  stock  in  the  year,  but  you  put  into 
it  the  crops  that  remain  after  a portion  of  them  has 
been  given  to  the  stock  ? — Yes. 

4165.  Then  you  put  in  the  portion  of  the  stock 
sold  or  disposed  of  in  the  year  ? — Yes. 

4166.  Then  you  add  the  products  of  the  stock? — 

Yes. 

4167.  That  gives  you  the  position  of  the  farmer 
from  period  to  period,  taking  note  only  of  the  amount 
of  crops  consumed  by  the  stock  as  an  item  of  expense  ? 

— Yes,  that  would  be  it. 
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Dr.  T.  w.  4168.  Then  in  this  case  it  appears  that  comparing 
Grtmahaw.  two  jast  periods,  the  income  from  stock  (we  are 
xo  Dee.  1891.  not  now  upon  capital,  but  upon  income)  of  the  Irish 
Income  of  farmer  in  each  year  of  the  latter  period  was  lower 
cuFtn rifts’-  than  his  income  from  stock  in  each  year  in  the  former 
and  values,  period  by  nearly  7,000,0002  ? — That  is  the  last  period 
mentioned  here  as  compared  with  the  middle  period. 

4169.  Yes? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

4170.  And  I apprehend  that  the  period  for  1889-93, 
when  you  put  it  into  form  will  show  a further  decline, 
because  the  factors  of  which  it  is  composed,  namely, 
the  values  of  stock  and  crops  in  the  first  and  second 
tables  are,  in  the  case  of  crops,  1,000,0002.  lower,  and 
in  the  case  of  stock,  1,500,0002.  lower? — Of  course  it 
will  be  less  if  the  cost  of  the  production  of  the  stock 
be  the  same. 

4171.  Then  in  the  case  of  crops,  the  loss  of  the 
farmer  appears  to  be  more  considerable  than  when  we 
are  considering  gross  produce,  merely  because  here  we 
see  that  the  annual  value  of  crops  has  fallen  from  the 
1855  period  to  the  1888  period  by  no  less  than 

27.000. 0002.*  a year,  or  about  two-fifths  of  the  whole  ? 
— Yes,  there  is  a very  great  fall. 

4172.  That  is  .surely  an  extraordinary  thing  ? — I 
believe  it  is  true  fo»  all  that. 

4173;  I have  no  doubt  in  the  world  it  is.  That 
means  that  double  the  annual  rent  of  the  country,  as 
measured  by  you,  has  been  thrown  into  this  immense 
gulf  of  loss  in  the  five  years  from  1884  to  1888,  and  • 
the  total  shows  that  one-fourth  of  the  gross  income  of 
the  country,  from  crops  and  stock  together,  has 
decreased  between  the  earlier  and  the  later  period, 
and  that  the  farmer  now  taking  the  1893  period  as 
being  worse  than  the  1888  period  is  worse  by 

80.000. 0002..  or  20,000,0002.  a year — that  is  one-fourth 
of  the  whole,  taking  crops  and  stock  together,  than  he 
was  at  the  period  up  to  1855.  That,  so  far  from 
indicating  anything  like  prosperity,  indicates  some- 
thing which  would  appear  more  certainly  to  spell  ruin, 
would  it  not  ? — I do  not  exactly  see  your  point ; of 
course  the  decrease  is  enormous ; but  are  you  dealing 
with  Table  E altogether  ? 

4174.  Yes,  I am  dealing  with  Table  E? — There  is 
of  course  a difference  between  54,000,0002.  and 

72.000. 0002.  Really  that  is  the  decrease  in  the  total. 

4175.  It  is  one-fourth -- it  is  a decrease  of 

18.000. 0002.  ?— Yes. 

4176.  Which  is  just  the  amount  which  you  allow 
for  the  rent  of  the  country,  and  the  expenditure  on 
wages  for  labour  in  each  year? — Yes,  about  that. 

4177.  That  is  a tremendous  loss? — It  is — it  is  a 
great  fall. 

4178.  I think  I must  ask  you  a few  questions  upon 
the  account  which  has  been  handed  in,  showing  the 
net  profit  of  the  producer — the  account  prepared  by 
an  officer  under  your  supervision.  The  gross  value  of 
crops  which  you  take  at  30,000,0002.  for  the  year 
1885  is  calculated,  I understand,  from  prices  taken 
from  Thom’s  Directory  ? — Yes,  I think  so. 

4179.  Were  they  not  at  handin  Purdon’s  Almanack? 
— I cannot  tell  you  why  Thom’s  Directory  was  chosen. 

4180.  Did  the  two  differ? — I do  not  know. 

4181.  May  I ask  you  again  what  material  does 
Thom  afford  for  the  average  price  ? — He  gives  a table 
of  prices.  I think  he  has  altered  the  form  of  table 
since  then,  and  I doubt  if  this  present  Directory  will 
give  it. 

4182.  The  stock  sold  and  the  produce  of  stock  sold 
in  the  year  you  take  as  amounting  to  more  than  half 
the  capital  value  of  the  stock  ? — I believe  there  is  an 
alteration  made  in  the  method  of  calculation,  and  I 
will  look  it  up. 

4183.  {Chairman.')  Will  you  add  the  information 
to  your  answer  ? — But  there  was  no  distinct  question 
put  to  me.  I was  simply  looking  at  the  book  to  see 
where  it  was  got. 

* This  is  the  difference  between  crops  disposed  of  after  feeding 
live  stock,  and  it  cannot  be  taken  separately  from  the  stock,  as 
Ireland  is  treated  as  one  farm,  and  the  number  of  the  stock  was  far 
greater  in  the  later  than  in  the  earlier  period. 


4184.  {Mr.  Sexton.)  My  point  is  whether  it  is  such  §^sh^’- 
an  average  that  it  was  an  average  taken  between  two  — ' 
prices  of  the  year,  or  whether  it  was  a mean  average  10Dec- 1S3)- 
of  a series  of  prices  within  the  year  ? — I will  look  it  up.  Income  of 

4185.  At  any  rate  I suppose  the  remark  would  cuituri^' 
apply  equally  that  these  averages,  seeing  that  the  aDi  valuo3. 
•lowest  price  usually  prevails  from  the  greatest  quantity 

sold,  would  be  to  increase  the  appax-ent  value  of  the 
produce? — I do  not  know  how  it  is  done  exactly  ; I 
could  not  tell  you  unless  I looked  at  Thom  ; I should 
have  to  get  a Thom  of  that  year. 

41S6.  You  put  the  live  stock  sold  and  the  products 
of  the  stock  sold  within  the  year  at  what  appears  to  be 
a very  high  figure  of  mox-e  than  half  the  total  value  of 
all  the  stock  existing  in  the  country,  and  that  is  caused 
in  a great  degree  by  the  very  round  figure  applied  to 
the  milch  cows.  You  put  down  each  milch  cow  in 
the  country,  the  number  being  1,400,000,  at  102.  a 
year,  and  you  put  down  14,000,0002.  of  the  farmers’ 
income  as  due  to  that  calculation.  Are  you  aware 
whether  there  is  any  careful  examination  and  well 
founded  basis  for  the  assumption  that  every  milch  cow 
in  Ireland  is  worth  1 02.  a year  to  the  farmer  ?— rThat 
was  the  estimate  which  was  given.  I happen  to  know 
where  that  was  got,  but  it  was  given  confidentially. 

4187.  I will  not  ask  you  to  disclose  anything  con- 
fidential, but  the  matter  is  a public  matter  ? — It  was 
stated  on  very  good  authority. 

4188.  I think  it.  will  be  the  subject  of  considerable 
scrutiny  and  debate  in  the  country.  I understood  you 
to  say  that  the  proportion  of  total  stock  under  each 
head  sold  from  year  to  year  is  not  considered  to  be 
invariable,  but  values  from  year  to  year  according  to 
the  total  number  of  stock,  and  to  other  circumstances  ? 

— I daresay  it  does. 

4189.  What  is  the  meaning  of  saying  that  all  the  pigs. 
pigs  are  disposed  of  every  year.  If  all  the  pigs  are 
disposed  of  every  year  there  would  be  no  pigs  for  a 
second  year,  would  there? — As  to  that,  that  is,  of 
course,  a question  of  turnover  from  year  to  year. 

That  is  the  statement  that  was  given,  and  I believe 
that  it  was  founded  on  very  good  authority,  but  I 
cannot  vouch  it  myself. 

4190.  {Sir  David  Barbour.)  I suppose  there  are  a 
number  of  young  pigs  born  in  the  course  of  the  year  ? — 

There  are  a number  of  course,  and  I presume  it  was  con- 
sidered a sufficient  number  by  the  estimator  to  balance 
the  thing. 

4191.  {The  O' Conor  Don)  But  will  not  a pig 
produce  young  in  about  eight  months  from  the  time 
of  its  birth  ? — I believe  so,  but  I should  not  like  to 
say  for  certain.  I ought  to  know  as  a physiologist, 
but  I really  do  not  know. 

4192.  {Lord  Welby.)  The  pigs  existing  at  the 
commencement  of  the  year  are  added  to  by  the  num- 
ber bom  within  the  year,  and  taking  away  at  the 
end  of  the  year  the  pigs  existing  there  would  remain 
the  new  generation  born  for  the  year? — Yes. 

4193.  {The  O'Conor  Don.)  A whole  generation  of 
new  pigs  can  easily  be  brought  into  the  world  in  the 
year,  can  they  not  ? — Yes,  in  less. 

4194.  And  therefore  it  is  quite  possible  that  the 
whole  number  might  be  sold  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
and  yet  you  might  have  the  same  number  as  at  the 
beginning? — I think  so ; I think  that  is  the  explanation. 

4195.  {Mr.  Sexton.)  Why  are  they  put  down  at 
12.  ? — That  is  the  price  put  upon  them. 

4196.  That  is  not  the  price  of  a pig,  is  it? — The 
price  of  the  pigs  passing  over  to  England  last  year 
was  supposed  to  be  32.,  but  a young  pig  in  those  days 
probably  was  not  worth  anything  like  12. 

4197.  {The  O'Conor  Don.)  What  in  1884  ? — I mean 
a new-born  pig. 

4198.  {Mr.  Sexton.)  All  the  pigs,  young,  old,  and 
middle-aged  appear  to  be  included  in  this  sacrifice, 
and  are  put  down  at  12.  ? — They  are. 

4199.  That  admits  of  some  explanation,  does  it 
not  ? — There  are  such  a large  number  that  are  worth 
very  little — that  is  the  explanation.  I noticed  at 
the  time  that  it  was  a very  low  price  indeed. 
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pr.  T.  w.  4200.  The  only  other  remark  worth  making  is 
Grimshaw.  one-fourth  of  the  fowls  are  put  down  as  laying 

10  Dec.  1894.  hens.  I thought  always  that  the  head  of  a family 
Income  of  amongst  hens  did  not  bear  so  large  a proportion  to 
JSturilts"  the  population  as  one  to  four.  You  say  that  every 
and  values,  one  of  these  hens  laid  one  hundred  eggs,  and  you  put 
Fowls.  down  a figure  of  two-thirds  of  a million.  I think 
that  is  a sanguine  estimate,  is  it  not  ? — It  is  not  my 
estimate  ; it  may  be  sanguine. 

4201.  It  was  the  best  estimate  that  could  be  made 
at  the  time  I suppose  ? — Yes. 

4202.  No  doubt  as  time  goes  on,  if  further  efforts 
are  made  in  the  same  direction,  the  facts  might  be 
more  closely  approached  ? —If  the  thing  were  done 
officially  and  returns  called  for  from  all  markets, 
and  things  of  that  sort,  and  the  hens  were  distin- 
guished from  chickens  in  the  Agricultural  Statistics, 
which  they  are  not,  you  might  get  a different  result, 
but  there  has  been  no  official  collection  of  information 
as  to  anything  of  the  sort. 

4203.  The  estimator  made  the  best  attempt  he  could, 
I suppose  1 — He  did. 

Milk  and  4204.  (The  O' Conor  Don.)  Upon  this  point  I find 
e8ee'  in  the  income  paper  you  have  included  the  value  of 
milk  as  14,000,0007.  Is  the  value  of  milk  and  eggs, 
to  which  Mr.  Sexton  has  just  referred,  included  in 
these  tables  of  the  value  of  live  stock  to  which  we 
were  alluding  at  the  beginning — namely,  Table 
B in  your  statement  giving  the  number  and  value  of 
live  stock  ? Do  you  include  in  that  the  value  of  milk 
and  eggs  ? — No,  not  in  that  particular  table. 

4205.  Then  that  very  important  item,  amounting 
to  14,000,0007.  for  milk  and  a very  large  sum  for  the 
eggs,  is  not  included  in  the  values  stated  there  ? — It 
is  not  included  there. 

4206.  (Lord  Welby.)  But  if  that  is  not  included, 
must  not  that  be  carefully  noted  when  such  conclu- 
sions as  Mr.  Sexton  has  drawn  about  the  loss  to  the 
farmer  are  taken  into  consideration  ? — Most  decidedly, 
but  I think  Mr.  Sexton  has  taken  that  into  consideration. 

4207.  (Mr.  Sexton .)  In  Table  B there  is  no  refer- 
ence to  the  products  of  the  stock ; it  is  only  the 
capital  value  of  the  stock? — Yes. 

4208.  In  Table  E you  first  have  the  net  amount 
of  crops  after  the  stock  has  been  fed  out  of  them  ? — 
Yes. 

4209.  Then  you  have  the  amount  of  the  stocks  sold 
or  disposed  of  within  the  year  added  to  the  whole 
product  of  the  stock  within  the  year? — Yes. 

4210.  Under  the  head  of  “stock”  you  add  together 
the  amount  of  stock  sold  within  the  year,  and  add  the 
product  of  the  stock  to  that? — Yes. 

4211.  (The  O' Conor  Don.)  Does  that  include  the 
item  of  milk  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

4212.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  Milk,  butter,  cream,  cheese, 
everything? — Oh,  no;  I do  not  separate  them  like 
that. 

4213.  But  they  would  all  be  included,  would  they 
not? — They  would  all  be  included  in  the  107. 

4214.  In  fact,  it  is  the  gross  average  income  from 
all  sources  of  the  Irish  farmer,  taking  note  only  of  one 
item  of  expenditure — that  is  to  say,  the  crops  con- 
sumed by  the  stock,  and  all  other  items  of  expenditure 
are  excluded  ? — I am  not  quite  clear  as  to  that. 

4215.  It  is  described  in  this  sentence  below  Table 
E — “We  see  here  that,  after  allowing  for  the  portion 
“ of  the  crops  consumed  by  the  stock,  the  estimated 
“ average  value  of  the  crops  and  stock,  and  products  of 
“ stock  sold  or  otherwise  disposed  of,  was”  so  and  so  ; 
so  that  it  evidently  includes  it  ? — In  giving  that  107. 
a year  which  is  mentioned  in  the  other  paper 
it  includes  everything  that  can  be  got  out  of 
the  cow.  There  was  no  attempt  to  find  out  how 
much  butter  and  cheese  and  milk  was  sold — that  was 
not  attempted. 

4216.  I thought  it  a very  heavy  figure,  including 
everything  ? — That  was  the  figure  which  was  given  to 
me,  as  I have  said,  by  a very  experienced  man. 

4217.  I will  put  to  you  now  a few  questions  on  the 
credit  side  of  the  estimate  for  1885.  The  estimate  for 


seed  is  only  2,000,0007.  Do  you  consider  that  a full  Dr.  r.  w. 
estimate  for  seed  for  Ireland  during  the  year  ? — It  is  Grimshaw- 
as  given  to  me.  I do  not  know  anything  about  it;  io Deo.  1894. 
I have  not  an  opinion  upon  .the  subject.  Income  of 

4218.  Then,  artificial  manures,  400,0007. — less  than 

17.  a farmer? — A great  number  use  none  whatever.  andvalue3. 

4219.  But  a great  many  use  many  pounds’  worth, 
do  they  not  ? — They  may  do. 

4220.  Now,  I see  that  the  crops  consumed  by  the 
stock  on  the  expense  side  of  this  account  amount  in 
value  to  11,000,0007.,  out  of  a total  gross  value  of 
crops  of  29,000,0007.  You  will  observe  that  the  por- 
tion of  the  crops  reserved  in  your  estimate  in  the 
year  1885  to  feed  the  stock  was  11,000,0007.  out  of 

29.000. 0007..  or  more  than  one-third  of  the  whole  ? — 

Yes. 

4221.  The  total  average  annual  value  of  the  crops 
raised  in  Ireland  from  1851  to  1855  was  45,000,0007.  ? 

--No ; for  1866-70. 

4222.  Now,  will  you  turn  to  Table  E For  the 
period  1866-70  the  total  value  of  the  crops  there, 
after  the  stock  had  been  fed  out  of  them,  is,  say, 

28.000. 0007. ?— Yes. 

4223.  Which  shows,  taking  the  difference  between 

28.000. 0007.  and  45,000,0007.,  that  17,000,0007.,  or 
considerably  over  one-third,  went  to  feed  the  stock  ? 

— Thau  is  very  likely. 

4224.  In  the  next  period — 1884  to  1888 — the 
crops  were  of  the  total  value,  according  to  Table 
A.,  of  nearly  36,000,0007. ?— Yes. 

4225.  If  you  turn  again  to  Table  E.  you  will  see  the 
amount  of  crops  left  after  the  stock  had  been  fed  out 
of  them  was  only  16,000,0007. — that  is  to  say, 

20.000. 0007.  went  to  feed  the  stock — very  much  more 
than  half  ? — Yes. 

4226.  How  is  it  that  in  the  year  1885,  which  was 
a year  comprised  in  that  same  quinquennial  period, 
when,  out  of  an  average  crop  of  36,000,0007., 

20.000. 0007.  went  to  feed  the  stock,  here,  with  a crop 
of  30,000,0007.,  only  11,000,0007.  goes  to  feed  the 
stock  ? — That  is  an  average.  You  are  applying  the 
whole  average  to  an  individual  year — you  must 
average  everything.  The  calculation  is  not  applic- 
able— you  are  applying  an  average  to  an  individual 
year. 

4227.  But  I have  shown  you  that  in  the  preceding 
quinquennial  period,  out  of  a total  of  45,000,0007., 

27.000. 0007.  only  was  left,  so  that  18,000,0007.  out  of 

45.000. 0007.  went  to  feed  the  stock,  even  at  a time 
when  the  stock  had  not  developed  to  the  figures  which 
they  reached  in  1884-8S ; and  what  I press  upon  you 
is,  the  average  annual  value  of  the  crops  in  those  five 
years  being  36,000,0007.,  that  20,000,0007.  went  each 
year  for  the  feeding  of  the  stock,  which  is  2,000,0007. 
over  half  the  total  ? 

4228.  And  in  this  particular  year,  1885,  which  is 
one  of  the  five  years  dealt  with,  out  of  the  30,000,0007. 
of  crops  produced,  only  11,000,0007.  is  set  down  on 
the  other  side  as  having  been  expended  by  the  farmers 
to  feed  the  stock — a difference  so  extraordinary  that 
I cannot  realize  how  it  can  be  accounted  for,  because 
it  is  only  two-thirds  of  what  the  average  for  the  quin- 
quennial period  would  be  including  that  year  with  the 
others  ? 

4229.  (Lord  Welby.)  Is  not  that  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  the  value  of  the  stuff  consumed  by  the 
cattle  is  taken  at  a very  much  lower  price  in  one  year 
than  the  others  ? — Of  course  it  is,  to  some  extent. 

4230.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  I think  if  this  account  i3 
revised  it  will  show  that  15,000,0007.  to  16,000,0007., 
instead  of  11,000,0007.,  must  have  been  used  for 
feeding  the  stock,  and  I would  submit  that  for  your 
consideration  in  case  of  further  inquiry? — Quite  so. 

4231.  (Chairman.)  You  have  quite  caught  the 
point,  have  you? — Yes. 

4232.  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  add  something  to 
your  evidence  on  that  afterwards.  It  is  the  most 
material  difficulty  on  the  table  ? — If  that  is  considered  a 
material  difficulty  it  is  based  on  a document  which  I do 
not  vouch  for,  which,  as  I say,  was  prepared  as  a basis 
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for  discussing  and  considering  the  question.  This  is  not 
an  official  document  of  my  department — it  is  a private 
thing  arranged  for,  as  it  ■were,  as  a basis  for  Sir 
Robert  Hamilton  and  myself  to  talk  about,  and  as  a 
document  of  that  sort  (all  the  materials  for  the  making 
of  which  have  disappeared)  it  is  not  exactly  the  thing 
to  ask  me  to  revise  it.  It  would  be  impossible — at 
present  it  could  not  be  revised. 

4233.  (Mr.  Sexton).  I hope  you  understand  that 
I do  not  hold  you  in  the  least  degree  responsible  for 
the  paper  ? — I am  responsible  for  handing  it  in  here, 
but  I hand  it  in  as  a paper  that  might  be  useful 
to  the  Commission  not  as  a document  issued  by  my 
department. 

4234.  (Chairman.)  We  quite  understand  that;  and. 
if  you  will  allow  me  to  say  so,  I rather  think  with  a 
little  more  time  you  would  be  able  to  modify  the 
difficulty  with  regard  to  it ; but  it  is  a great  difficulty  ? 
— Of  course. 

4235.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  The  paper,  although  in  its 
particulars  it  may  be  erroneous,  is  most  useful  in 
enabling  us  to  take  the  first  step  in  ascertaining  what 
is  the  net  income  of  the  producer  of  crops  in  Ireland. 
The  only  other  point  I want  to  ask  you  about  is,  the 
charge  for  rent,  you  put  that  down  at  11,000,000?.  ? 

That  is  Griffiths’  valuation  of  Ireland  without  taking 

towns  of  10,000  inhabitants  and  upwards. 

4236.  I rather  thought  in  your  pamphlet  you  put 
it  down  at  11,400,000?.  1— Perhaps  I did ; there  may 
have  been  some  addition  for  houses  and  so  on. 

4237.  Taking  rent  first,  you  are  no  doubt  aware 
that  the  official  records  show  that  4,660,000?.  of  the 
valuation  was  dealt  with  in  the  Land  Courts'? — Yes. 

4238.  And  the  rent  corresponding  to  that  amount 
of  valuation  was  5,900,000?.,  that  is  one-fourth  over 
the  valuation  ?— Yes. 

4239.  If  we  may  assume  that  the  remainder  of  the 
valuation  corresponding  to  6,700,000?.  exceeds  the 
valuation  to  the  same  extent  that  would  add 
1,700,000?.  to  theremainder,  making  8,400,000?.? — Yes, 

4240.  Which  added  to  the  revised  rents  would 
make  13,000,000?.?— It  might  be. 

4241.  I mean  upon  the  assumption  that  the  rents 
which  have  not  been  revised  were  at  the  same  level 
as  those  which  have  been  ? — Yes. 

4242.  Then  as  to  the  taxes,  the  county  cess  of 

I, 500,000?.  was  payable  entirely  by  the  occupiers? — 
1 had  no  means  of  dealing  with  them  separately — the 
rent  and  taxes  are  put  down  together. 

4243.  You  say  that  the  rent  and  taxes  are  so  and 
so,  and  you  arrive  at  the  total  by  making  a deduction, 
and  adding  roughly  a certain  amount  for  taxes? — Y es. 

4244.  But  I say  the  proper  amount  was  not  added 
because  the  occupier  pays  1,500,000?.  of  county  cess, 
and  he  pays  all  the  poor  rate  over  the  4?.  valuation  — 
that  would  be  2,000,000?.— that  added  to  13,000,000?., 
which  upon  the  basis  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Land 
Court  seems  to  be  a reasonable  figure  for  rent  would 
make  the  charge  for  rent  15,000,000?.  instead  of 

II, 000,000?.,  would  it  not  ?— That  may  be  so,  but 
it  is  not  my  opinion  : it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
11,000,000?.  valuation  includes  all  towns  with  less 
than  10,000  inhabitants. 

4245.  Upon  that  assumption  it  would  increase  the 
charges  here  by  5,000,000?.  for  the  cost  of  feeding 
cattle  out  of  the  crops,  and  by  4,000,000?.  for  rent 
and  taxes  which  would  reduce  the  net  income  of  the 
producers  from  27,000,000?.  to  18,000,000?.  But  even 
taking  the  net  income  of  the  producers  as  you  have 
put  it  at  27,000,000?.  you  say  the  rural  population  of 
Ireland  is  3,415,000  as  distinguished  from  the  civic 
population  ? — I think  so.* 

4246.  And  what  you  have  said  to  us  to-day  about 
the  labourers  seems  to  confirm  very  strongly  what  you 
suggested  on  Friday,  namely,  that  the  population  of 
the  small  towns  under  2,000  must  be  really  practically 
as  much  dependent  on  the  land  as  the  farmers  are? — 
Very  much  so. 

* Note  by  witness — £3,460,000. 


4247.  Because, you  see,  we  have  486,000  farmera,  gf-JgW. 

some  of  whom,  no  doubt,  are  labourers  %■ — Y es.  — 01c' 

4248.  But  you  have  also  300,000.  labourers,  those  iODecjsst 

labourers  not  being  to  any  considerable  extent,  I think,  Income  ot 
farmers’  sons  ? — Those  are  not ; the  farmers  sons  are  cuituriRU 
another  class— I have  them  here.  aad  valoej- 

4249.  It  is  obvious  then  that  to  get  at  the  popula- 
tion dependent  upon  the  exertions  of  the  farmers  and 
the  labourers  for  support,  you  must  get  at  a much  larger 
figure  than  the  2,300,000  ? — I said  “ directly  depen- 
dent.” “ Directly  dependent  ” was  the  phrase. 

4250.  But  in  point  of  fact  the  practical  question  is, 
is  there  any  other  fund  from  which  the  rural  popula- 
tion of  Ireland  of  3,400,000  can  live,  except  the  fund 
derived  from  agriculture  and  pastoral  industry  ? — No, 

I presume  not. 

4251.  Then  I reach  the  final  stage  of  my  examina- 
tion (and  I wish  to  thank  you  for  the  attention  you 
have  given  to  the  questions  I have  put  to  you)  by 
nuking  you  whether  even  if  my  estimate  of  18,000,000?. 
for  income  be  wrong,  and  the  estimate  of  27,000,000?. 
be  right,  this  sum  divided  between  the  rural  popula- 
tion of  3,400,000  gives  an  average  income  of  8?.  per 
annum  ? — Very  likely  it  does ; I have  not  done  the 

4252.  "Will  you  kindly  say  what  the  3,400,000 
divided  into  27,000,000?.  comes  to? — What  is  the 
3,400,000  ? 

4253.  It  is  the  rural  population? — But  that  includes 
all  the  village  shopkeepers  all  over  the  country. 

4254.  It  does,  but  they  all  subsist  on  the  same  fund, do 
they  not  ?— Oh,  no  ; that  is  assuming  that  the  income 
does  not  pass  on  to  the  other  people,  who  make  use  of 
it  as  it  passes  through  their  hands. 

4255.  But  in  measuring  the  total  of  national 
wealth,  we  think  of  the  creation  of  wealth,  not  of  the 
passage  of  it,  and  in  this  inquiry  we  are  considering 
the  creation  of  wealth  ? — But  that  is  getting  into  an- 
other question  altogether,  with  all  respect  to  you.  If 
the  farmer  earns  so  much  money,  and  pays  the  black- 
smith and  shopkeeper,  the  blacksmith  and  shopkeeper 
earn  the  money  which  the  farmer  had  previously 
earned,  and  the  shopkeeper  probably  pays  the  whole- 
sale dealer — that  is  his  income,  and  so  it  goes  on. 

4256.  But  there  is  no  fund  out  of  which  any  of 
these  people  can  derive  any  income  except  the 
27,000,000?.  ? — But  it  is  income  paid  over  and  over 
again  to  different  people. 

4257.  No  doubt,  but  the  fund  out  of  which  they 
derive  their  income  is  the  27,000,000?.,  which  divided 
between  the  rural  population  gives  an  average  of  8?. 
per  head,  does  it  not  ? — But  that  is  not  an  admissible 
division. 

4258.  Is  it  not  quite  as  admissible  as  your  divisions 
in  Tables  D and  F of  the  value  of  crops  and  stock 
over  the  whole  of  Ireland? — Quite  so  ; but  I do  not 
say  that  that  is  what  the  people  live  by,  or  what  they 
are  worth.  That  is  the  ratio  to  the  people. 

4259.  Divided  in  the  same  spirit  as  an  average,  is 
it  not  the  same? — But  you  asked  me,  as  it  were,  do 
I think  that  that  is  what  all  these  people  have  to  live 
out  of. 

4260.  You  said  a moment  ago  that  there  is  no  other 
fund  out  of  which  they  can  live  ? — In  that  sense  there 
is  not. 

4261.  Very  good,  in  that  sense  I put  it  to  you  ? — 

But  when  you  come  to  divide  that 

4262.  I am  not  coming  to  divide  it.  I am  asking 
you  to  give  me  the  average  which  that  fund  affords, 
spread  over  the  rural  population.  I do  not  ask  you 
to  draw  any  further  inference.  What  is  the  average 
of  the  fund  derrv  ed  from  agricultural  and  pastoral 
profits  divided  over  the  rural  population  ? — That  is, 
of  course,  a matter  of  arithmetic.  I forget  what 
figure  you  gave  me. 

4263.  It  is  34  into  270— it  is  very  near  81.  Then, 
if  you  add  the  wages  for  labour  to  that,  it  would  be, 
say  35,000,000?.,  which  would  be  about  10?.  per  head, 
taking  the  wages  for  labour  and  the  profits  on  agri- 
culture together?— Yes. 
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r pr  4264.  [Lord  Welby.)  Wiiat  is  tlie  value  you  are 
Qrimhaui.  feeing  as  the  produce  of  the  land? — 27,000,0007 
10 Dec.  1891-  4265.  "Where  does  that  come  from? — That  is  on 

T""ot  the  chromograph  paper  which  I have  handed  in. 
DishAgrf-  4266.  [Mr  Sexton.)  That  is  the  average  of  gross 
^d'valws.  earnings  ?— Oh,  no. 

4267.  Before  personal  expenses  are  met? — The 
27  000,0007  is  the  income  of  the  Irish  agriculturist. 

4268.  Certainly,  before  any  of  his  personal  expenses 
are  defrayed  in  living  ? — Of  course  ; but  our  income 
is  not  our  expenditure  on  ourselves. 

4269.  Then,  before  the  taxable  capacity  begins, 
you  have  to  deduct  from  that  income  an  allowance 
for  the  minimum  cost  of  subsistence  ? — But  I do  not 
admit  that  this  7 '8  per  head  is  the  income  of  any 
individual  in  the  community. 

4270.  It  is  not  any  more  than  the  average  in  your 
Tables  D and  F is  the  income  of  any  individual 
— it  is  the  average  ? — But  that  is  a different  matter 
altogether. 

4271.  It  is  the  average  income  provided  by  the 
whole  profits  of  agricultural  and  pastoral  industry 
for  the  rural  population  ?— No,  it  is  not — at  least  I 
hope  you  will  not  take  me  as  saying  it  is  what  is 
meant  by  an  average  income. 

4272.  Does  any  one  except  the  rural  population 
earn  an  income  out  of  that  fund  ? — That  is  the  money 
that  circulates  through  that  population,  but  that  does 
not  mean  that  it  is  the  income. 

4273.  Certainly,  that  is  the  only  earning,  is  it  not  ? 
— No,  I do  not  admit  that  it  is  the  only  earning  of 
these  3,400,000  people. 

4274.  There  is  no  other  way  of  earning,  is  there  ? 
— But  if  you  take  the  income  of  a country  it  does  not 
mean  only  the  one  sum  that  comes  into  that  country 
divided  over  all  the  people ; that  sum  circulates  over 
and  over  again,  and  becomes  an  income  repeatedly 
to  different  people. 

4275.  Certainly  in  England  as  in  Ireland  ? — And 
wherever  there  is  money  used. 

4276.  But  in  this  comparison  we  have  to  take  the 
total  income  created  by  the  distinct  sources  of  national 
wealth,  and  compare  them  one  with  the  other,  and 
you  cannot  take  the  reverberations  and  repetitions  ? — 
But  do  you  ask  me  to  say  that  that  is  the  income  of 
all  those  3,400,000  persons,  because  if  you  do  I say 
it  is  not. 

4277.  I am  not  asking  you  that.  The  question  I 
put  to  you  was  whether  81.  is  the  average  of  the  total 
profit  of  the  agricultural  and  pastoral  industry  of  the 
country  divided  over  the  rural  population  ? — Of 
course  it  is  ; it  is  a matter  of  arithmetic.  If  you 
divide  one  sum  by  another  it  brings  out  that  figure, 
but  it  has  no  reference  to  income. 

4278.  But  it  has  reference  to  individuals,  has  it 
not  ? — I said  to  income. 

4279.  (Chairman.)  Before  you  give  your  answer 
finally,  will  you  read  the  first  two  pages  of  the  paper 
on  the  income  of  Irish  agriculturalists  which  you 
have  handed  in  carefully.  Then  if  Mr.  Sexton  will 
be  good  enough  to  put  the  question  again  to  you  after 
you  have  read  those  two  pages,  I think  you  will  be 
able  to  give  the  answer  fully  to  us  ? — My  answer  is 
that  it  is  not  the  income. 

4280.  But  will  you  enlarge  upon  that  ? — I say  if 
you  divide  3,400,000  into  27,000,0007  the  answer 
must  be  7'8  ; but  I say  that  that  is  not  the  total 
income  of  the  rural  population  of  Ireland — the 
27,000,0007  is  the  money  which  is  circulating  among 
them. 

4281.  Then  you  adhere  to  your  explanation  ? — 
Yes. 

Classifies-  4282.  ( Sir  David  Barbour.)  Perhaps  you  will  define 
J'uon°(  exactly  what  you  mean  by  “ rural  population  ” ? — All 
lati'on!  ” persons  who  are  not  included  in  the  towns  of  2,000 
and  up  wards — tlio  rural  population  as  distinguished 
from  the  civic  population. 

4283.  Have  you  ever  made  any  attempt  to  calcu- 
late the  total  capital  of  Ireland  ? — I did,  but  I gave  it 
up  as  a bad  job. 
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4284.  You  think  it  is  not  possible  to  make  such  17 ; 

a calculation  with  accuracy  ? — I do  not.  I think  it  is  n,]^aw- 
impossible.  lODecMM. 

4285.  Wculd  you  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  total  ciassiiica- 
capital  is  or  is  not  less  than  400,000,0007,  or  would  mSj°popu_ 
you  rather  not  express  any  opinion  upon  the  subject  ? lation- 

— I would  rather  not  give  you  any  opinion  upon  it. 

4286.  I want  to  ask  you  whether  or  not  the  total  Incidence 
taxation  of  Ireland  is  not  made  up  of  the  aggregate  oft;,'xaticm- 
of  the  taxation  falling  on  the  individual  members  of 

the  Irish  community  ? — I think  so. 

4287.  It  could  not  be  anything  else,  could  it  ? — It 
must  be  so,  of  course. 

4288.  And  if  the  taxation  of  Ireland  as  a whole  is 
unfair  as  compared  with  that  of  Great  Britain,  does 
it  not  follow  necessarily  that  taxation  must  fall 
unfairly  on  at  least  some  members  of  the  Irish  com- 
munity ? — Certainly. 

4289.  If  every  member  of  the  Irish  community 
were  fairly  taxed,  the  country  as  a whole  would  be 
fairly  taxed  ? — Certainly. 

4290.  Has  it  come  to  your  notice  that  the  taxation 
on  an  Irishman  having  an  income  of,  we  will  say, 

1,0007  a year  is  unfair,  as  compared  with  the  taxation 
falling  on  an  Englishman  having  the  same  income  ? — 

No,  I should  think  not. 

4291.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  unfairness  in  the 
case  of  persons  in  the  two  countries  having  a smaller 
income,  say  of  5007  a year?- -No,  but  you  are  coming 
down  now  to  the  agricultural  community. 

4292.  I would  ask  whether  you  think  there  is  any 
mfaimess  with  regard  to  the  agricultural  community  ? 

— But  that  does  not  apply  to  Ireland  solely — it  applies 
all  over  the  United  Kingdom. 

4293.  Then  do  you  think  that  the  agriculturists 
are  unfairly  taxed  ? — I think  it  is  a question. 

4294.  Can  you  say  in  what  respect  you  think  they 
are  unfairly  taxed? — The  articles  which  would  bearupon 
that  most  would  be  beer  and  spirits — not  the  tax  paid 
on  beer  and  spirits  which  they  consume — but  indirectly 
taxing  agricultural  px-oducts  which  are  in  a very 
depressed  state.  I think  that  is  one  of  the  cases 
where  an  agricultural  community  might  be  hit  by  a 
tax  of  that  sort.  I do  not  mean  to  say  that  as  to  the 
spirit  which  a man  who  is  worth  5007  a year  buys  he 
is  over-taxed  in  that. 

4295.  Do  you  think,  taking  two  men  with  1007  a 
year  each  in  the  two  countries,  they  are  differently 
treated,  or  that  one  is  unfairly  taxed  as  compared  with 
the  other  ? — They  appear  to  me  to  be  treated  exactly 
in  the  same  way  individually. 

4296.  And  the  same  rule  I suppose  would  apply  to 
two  men  in  the  two  countries  with  507  a year  ? — I 
think  so. 

4297.  If  there  is  any  unfairness  in  taxation  it  is 
not  between  the  individual  Irishman  and  the  in- 
dividual Englishman,  but  between  the  poor  man  and 
the  rich  man? — Yes,  I think  that  fairly  expresses  it. 

4298.  I will  go  back  to  what  you  said  about  the 
whisky  duty  falling  rather  hardly  upon  the  agricul- 
turist— that  was  a point  we  discussed  the  other  day. 

You  think,  I understand,  that  the  spirit  duty  falls 
hardly  upon  the  agriculturist,  because  he  gets  a smaller 
price  for  his  oats  or  barley,  or  whatever  is  used  to 
produce  the  whisky  ? — Yes. 

4299.  If  you  reduce  the  demand  for  his  produce  he 
gets  a lower  price  ? — Yes. 

4300.  In  order  to  increase  the  demand  for  the  raw 
material  there  must  be  more  whisky  drunk? — Fes. 

4301.  Do  you  think  it  is  desirable  to  take  off  the 
tax  in  order  to  increase  the  consumption  of  spirit  in  the 
hope  of  ultimately  conferring  a benefit  on  the  agricul- 
turist?— Certainlynot.  I think  if  you  could  diminish  the 
amount  of  the  spirit  consumed  you  would  benefit  the 
community. 

4302.  I wish  to  ask  you  a few  questions  about  tfJ2,isra' 
emigration  • you  have  given  figures  with  regard  to 
emigration  from  Ireland  ? — Yes. 

4303.  You  are  no  doubt  aware  that  emigration  is 
not  peculiar  to  Ireland  although  there  is  probably  no 

Y 
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Dr.  t.  w.  country  in  which  it  has  been  carried  to  the  same 
GrMa.r.  extent?_YeS. 

io  Dee.  1891  4304.  There  has  been  emigration  from  England, 

Emigra-  from  Scotland,  from  Sweden  and  Norway,  from 
‘■on.  Germany,  and  from  Italy  ? — Yes. 

4305.  I have  got  figures  here  which  show  that,  from 
1841  to  1880,  3,066,000  persons  of  Irish  descent 
arrived  in  the  United  States  of  America  as  emigrants, 
and  that  during  the  same  period  3,002,000  people  of 
German  birth  arrived  in  the  same  country?— Yes. 

4306.  Showing  that  there  was  nearly  as  large  an 
emigration  during  that  period  to  the  United  States 
from  Germany  as  from  Ireland  ? — Yes. 

4307.  But  of  course  that  emigration  was  relatively 
to  population  much  larger  from  Ireland? — Yes,  of 
course  Germany  is  much  larger  in  population. 

4308.  Are  you  aware  that  a number  of  Irishmen 
move  to  Great  Britain  every  year  in  search  of  labour, 
and  return  after  some  months  ? — Yes. 

4309.  Are  you  aware  that  there  is  a similar  migration 
of  labourers  in  other  countries,  and  notably  in  Italy  ? 
— 1 know  there  is. 

4310.  And  that  the  Italians  move  at  certain  seasons 
in  the  year  into  France,  Switzerland,  and  Austria, 
and  return  later  on  ? — I am  quite  aware  of  that. 

4311.  You  are  no  doubt  aware  also  that  there  is 
practically  no  emigration  from  France  ? — Yes,  there  is 
scarcely  any. 

4312.  And  you  know  that  France  is  a country  of 
great  natural  resources,  and  that  the  people  are  frugal 
as  a rule  ? — Yes. 

4313.  That  the  population  is  either  stationary 
or  declining,  but  practically  stationary  ? — The  rural 
population  is  declining. 

4314.  And  I suppose  you  would  think  that  this 
state  of  things  accounts1  for  the  absence  of  emigration 
there  ? — Certainly. 

4315.  Are  you  aware  that  taxation  is  very  high  in 
France  ? — I believe  it  is. 

4316.  So  that  high  taxation,  if  the  population  is  not 
increasing  and  the  country  is  fairly  prosperous,  does 
not  necessarily  lead  to  emigration  ? — No ; it  is  not 
driving  the  people  out  of  the  country  in  that  case. 

4317.  Do  you  think  (as  a matter  of  opinion,  of 
course),  that  the  Irish  people  who  have  emigrated,  and 
their  descendants,  are,  as  a body,  better  off  than  they 
would  have  been  if  there  had  been  no  emigration,  and 
they  had  remained  in  this  country  ? — I do  think  so — 
very  much  better  off. 

4318.  Do  you  think  that  the  people  of  Ireland  who 
did  not  emigrate,  and  their  descendants  who  are  still 
here,  are  better  Off  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  pressure 
oh  subsistence  was  reduced  by  the  emigration  of 
a large  number  of  other  inhabitants  ? — I do. 

Manufac-  4319.  You  gave  certain  figures  as  regards  the  amount 
iures.  0f  manufactures  of  certain  articles  in  Ireland — linen, 
and  so  forth ; there  is  no  doubt,  is  there,  that  the 


total  amount  of  manufacture  in  Ireland  irrelatively  Dr.  r.  w. 

small  compared  with  other  countries? — Yes,  that  is 

SO.  Dec.  189], 

4320.  I should  like  to  know  how  you  account  Manufac- 
for  the  comparatively  small  amount  of  • manu-  ture5‘ 
factures  that  exist  in  Ireland  ? — I think  the  principal 
reason  is  that  we  have  not  got  the  supply  of  the  raw 
material — we  have  not  got  coals  in  Ireland,  and  so  on, 

or  minerals  to  any  great  extent. 

4321.  Do  you  think  then  that  the  tendency  is  for 
manufactories  to  be  set  up  at  those  places  where  there 
are  natural  advantages  for  carrying  on  manufactures  ? 

— Yes,  certainly. 

4322.  You  know,  of  course,  that  there  is  a vast 
extent  of  manufacturing  industry  in  England  and 
Scotland  ? — Yes. 

4323.  I daresay  you  are  also  aware  that  there  are 
large  tracts  in  England  and  Scotland  where  there  are 
no  manufactures  ? — Yes ; I know  that. 

4324.  Do  you  think  that  those  facts  corroborate 
the  opinion  you  have  already  expressed  that  manu- 
factories are  set  up  at  those  points  where  there  are 
natural  advantages  which  makes  it  profitable  for  them 
to  be  set  up  there  ? — I do. 

4325.  I believe  a great  many  Irishmen,  and  a great 
many  people  of  Irish  descent,  are  employed  in  the 
manufacturing  districts  of  England  and  Scotland  ; are 
they  not? — Yes,  there  are  a great  number.  I could 
not  say  how  many,  but  there  are  a great  many. 

4326.  The  number  is  large  ? — Yes. 

4327.  I think  we  may  fairly  assume,  may  we  not, 
that  those  persons  emigrate  to  England  and  Scotland, 
and  still  remain  there,  because  they  found  that  by  so 
doing  they  could  better  their  condition  ? — I presume 
that  is  the  reason — there  is  no  other  reason. 


4328.  I suppose  you  would  say  it  would  be  quite 
useless  to  establish  manufactories  in  places  where  they 
could  not  be  conducted  at  a profit? — Certainly;  I 
would  never  propose  to  establish  a manufactory  where 
it  would  be  carried  on  at  a loss. 


4329.  Manufactories  must  be,  and  only  can  be, 
established  at  places  where  they  can  be  earned  on  at  a 
profit — that  is  an  axiom  ? — Yes. 

4330.  And,  under  such  circumstances,  does  it  not 
appear  to  you  that  there  is  no  other  reasonable  course 
except  to  establish  manufactories  at  places  where  the 
business  can  be  carried  on  at  a profit,  and  to  allow  the 
population  to  migrate  to  those  places? — Certainly; 
they  must  either  go  to  the  employment  or  the  employ- 
ment must  come  to  them. 

4331.  And  if  the  employment  will  not  come  to 
them  ? — They  must  go  to  it. 


Adjourned  to  to-morrow  at  11  o’clock. 


Dr.  Grimshaw’s  evidence  is  continued  at  Question- 
4899  ( Eleventh  Day). 
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MINUTES  OF,  EVIDENCE. 


TENTH  DAY. 


Tuesday,  11th  December,  1894. 


At  the  Benchers’  Chambers,  Four  Courts,  Dublin. 


The  Right  Hon.  HUGH  C.  E.  CHILDERS,  Chairman. 
Lord  Welby.  | Charles  E.  Martin,  1 

The  Right  Hon.  The  O’Conor  Don.  Thomas  Sexton,  Esq., 

Sir  David  Barbour,  K.C.S.I.  Gustav  W.  Wolff,  E 


I Charles  E.  Martin,  Esq. 
i Don.  Thomas  Sexton,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Gustav  W.  Wolff,  Esq.,  M.P.  ' 

Mr.  B.  H.  Holland,  Secretary. 

Dr..  O’Donnell  called  and  examined. 


4332.  {Chairman.)  Your  lordship  is  Bishop  of 
Raphoe,  I think? — Yes. 

4333.  And  you  have  been  a member  of  the  Con- 


4343.  In  the  West  and  North-West  particularly  . 
is  not  the  proportion  still  greater  than  that? — Yes. 
In  the  county  Donegal  and  the  county  Mayo  one-half  1 


gested  Districts. Board  for  how  long? — For  two  years,  of  the  agricultural  holdings  are  rated  under  £4. 

4334.  But  you  wish  to  give  your  evidence  on  your  4344.  Do  you  remember  the  number,  roughly?  ; 
own  responsibility,  and  not  as  representing  the  Board,  — Out  of  28,594  agricultural  holdings  in  Donegal,  i 


s i understand  ? — Yes. 


14,568  are  rated  at  £4  and  under;  in  Mayo  out  of 


4335.  How  would  you  define  Ireland  in  respect  of  33,218  agricultural  holdings,  16,668  are  rated  at  £4 
its  occupations ; what  would  you  define  Ireland  to  be,  and  under;  in  Galway  out  of  32,018  agricultural 


a country  of  what  kind  ? — An  agricultural  country. 
4336.  An  agricultural  and  pastoral  country  ? — Yes. 


holdings,  14,186  are  rated  at  £4  and  under. 

4345.  With  respect,  then,  to  those  three  counties  it 


4337.  What  would  you  lay  down  as  the  first  rule  may  be  stated  in  general  terms  that  half,  or  nearly 

with  respect  to  Ireland’s  capacity  to  pay  taxes? — As  half,  the  holdings  are  of  47  or  under,  may  it  not?— 

Ireland  is  in  the  main  an  agricultural  country  and  the  Yes. 

bulk  of  the  population  depends  upon  agriculture,  4346.  Then,  with  respect  to  the  seasons,  is  there  a I 
the  prosperity  of  the  country  turns  on  the  question  considerable  proportion  of  bad  seasons  in  Ireland  ? — c 

of  whether  agriculture  flourishes  or  not : accordingly  The  seasons  in  which  the  crops  fail  occur  often  in 

when  agriculture  flourishes  the  population  as  a whole  Ireland.  For  instance,  in  recent  times,  1879  was  an 

thrives  and  the  country  is  able  to.  maintain  a condition  extremely  bad  year;  1882,  over  a great  deal  of  the 

of  prosperity,  but,  if  agriculture  ceases  to  be  remunera-  country,  was  a bad  year;  in  1888  the  potato  crop 

tive,  Ireland  has  neither  commerce  nor  manufactures  failed  very  seriously  in  Donegal  and  in  other  parts  of 

on  which  to  sustain  its  population.  Ireland  ; in  1890  it  was  worse ; in  1892  it  was  also 

4338.  What  has  been  the  condition  of  Ireland  as  to  bad  in  Donegal.  The  extent  of  the  failure  of  the 

its  agricultural  condition  within  the  last  few  years?  potato  crop  in  1892  all  over  the  country  was  not  less 

—In  my  opinion  the  agriculturists  of  Ireland  have  than  half  a million  tons ; while  in  1890  the  deficit  in 

been  losing  money.  this  crop  fully  reached  one  and  a half  million  tons. 

4339.  For  some  years  past? — Yes.  4347.  Would  it  be  extravagant  to  say  that  one-third 

4340.  In  what  respect  is  the  Irish  agricultural  of  the  seasons,  particularly  with  reference  to  the 

system  specially  deficient? — There  is  a radical  blot  op.  potato  crop,  are  thoroughly  bad  in  that  part  of  Tre- 

the  Irish  agricultural  system  arising  from  the  fact  land? — I can  answer  that  question  best,  I think,  by 

that  there  has  been  a strong  tendency  towards  remov-  giving  you  my  own  experience.  I have  been  in 

ing  the  tillage  population  from  the  good  land  and  Donegal  since  1838 ; 1888  was  a bad  year;  1890,  was 

planting  the  inhabitants  down  in  large  numbers  on  a bad  year  ; 1892  was  a bad  year  ; and  the  potato  crop 

very  inferior  soil.  Until  that  process  is  reversed  I is  not  this  year,  in  the  poorer  parts  of  Donegal,  more 

do  not  think  agriculture  can  thrive  in  Ireland,  nor  than  a third  of  a fair  crop. 


the  country  as  a whole  be  prosperous. 

4341.  Is  there  any  other  main  cause  for  the  want 
of  prosperity  in  Ireland  ? — It  goes  with  the  preceding 
cause  that  very  many  of  the  agricultural  holdings 


4348.  Could  you  give  a value  below  which  the 
occupier  cannot  even  be  expected  to  pull  through  in 
an  average  bad  year? — Taking  the  agriculturists 
generally,  I think  those  rated  under  107  have,  as  a 


in  Ireland  are  of  low  valuation.  Those  of  lowest  class,  a good  deal  of  difficulty,  but  the  class  that  go 

valuation  are  commonly  found  in  districts  where  the  down  in  a bad  year  like  1890,  and  cannot  at  all  get 

potato  is  to  the  largest  extent  the  staple  article  of  food,  on,  even  by  means  of  credit,  without  public  help,  is 

and  where  at  the  same  time  that  crop  is  most  liable  to  the  class  of  those  rated  at  67  and  under. 


be  destroyed  by  blight.  The  result  is  that  a season 
in  which  blight  affects  the  potato  crop  is  one  in  which 
a large  number  of  Irish  agriculturists  are  brought 
face  to  face  with  a very  serious  state  of  things. 

4342.  What  proportion  of  the  Irish  agricultural 


a season  4349.  And  you  would  put  67  as  the  . line  below 
in  whicli  which  a farmer  cannot  pull  through  in  a bad  year, 
brought  would  you? — Yes,  speaking  of  them  as  a class,  but 
;s.  not  of  individual  farmers. 

ricultural  4350.  As  a class,  you  say,  the  farming  tenants 


holdings,  do  you  remember,  are  below  the  line  of  £4?  cannot  pull  through? — Yes ; and  although  that  class 

~A  fourth  of  the  agricultural  holdings  are  below  the  is  a more  numerous  one  in  the  congested  districts 
line  of  £4.  than  elsew'here,  undoubtedly  in  what  is  spoken  of  as 
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Dr.  O'Don-  the  eastern  half  of  Ireland  the  farmers  so  rated  have 
ml!'  a great  deal  of  difficulty  in  a bad  year.  No  doubt 
11  Dec.  1891.  their  land  is  somewhat  better  and  it  is  not  so  subject 
Failures  of  to  blight  as  that  along  the  western  coast,  where  the 
crops.  rainfall  is  excessive  and  the  storms  of  the  Atlantic  do 
a great  deal  of  harm ; but  anyone  who  looks  at  the 
report  of  the  Mansion  House  Relief  Committee  on  its 
work  during  1880  will  see  that  agriculturists  in  the 
east  of  Ireland,  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop, 
made  applications  and  received  substantial  relief  from 
the  collections  of  the  gentlemen  composing  that  com- 
mittee. For  instance,  agriculturists  in  Down  and 
Antrim  and  Meath,  Wexford,  Tipperary,  and  Water- 
ford were  aided  in  that  way.  Perhaps  it  would  give 
the  Commission  a fuller  idea  of  what  is  really  needed 
to  pull  the  people  through  such  a disaster  as  over- 
took them  in  1879  if  I read  a short  extract  from 
the  proceedings  of  the  Mansion  House  Committee  : — 
“ It  must  be  recollected  that  the  Mansion  House  Fund 
“ was  only  one  of  many  agencies  employed  to  mitigate 
“ the  crisis.  Beside  the  180,000/.  subscribed  to  this 
“ fund,  sums  amounting  to  about  300,000/.  more  were 
“ distributed  between  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough’s 
“Committee,  the  ‘New  York  Herald’  Fund  Com- 
“mittee,  the  National  Land  League,  the  Canadian 
“ Fund  Committee,  and  the  Philadelphia  Fund  Com- 
“mittee.  The  largest  share  of  the  American  sub- 
“ scriptions — according  to  one  calculation,  200,000/. — 
“ was  forwarded  to  the  Irish  Bishops  for  separate  dis- 
“ tribution  ; 26,530/.  was  thus  remitted  to  the  Arcli- 
“ bishop  of  Tuam  alone.  The  individual  remittances 
“ from  America  and  Australia  to  friends  in  Ireland 
“will  be,  perhaps,  moderately  estimated  at  150,000/. 
“ more.  If  to  this  magnificent  tribute  of  830,000/.  of 
“ private  charity  we  add  the  189,720/.  claimed  to  have 
“ been  issued  to  landowners  for  relief  employment,  the 
“ 55,937/.  returned  as  the  expenditure  upon  baronial 
“ relief  works,  and  the  extra  charges  for  outdoor 
“relief,  which  are  probably  underestimated  at 
“ 200,000/.,  we  shall  havein  round  number’s  1,270,000/. 
“ applied  to  the  alleviation  of  seven  months’  distress 
“ without  being  able  to  do  much  more  than  satisfy  the 
“ immediate  cravings  of  want ; and  this,  without 
“taking  into  account  that  some  4,000,000/.  of  rents 
“ and  debts  were,  if  not  wiped  out,  at  least  suspended 
“ during  that  time ; that  500,000/.  more  were  loaned 
“ for  seeds  ; that  therefore  four  months’  food  was 
“ available  at  the  commencement  of  the  crisis,  and 
“ that  an  unusually  early  harvest  shortened  its  con- 
“ tinuance  for  fully  three  weeks  longer,  at  a junctui-e 
“ when  every  form  of  charity  was  exhausted.  Nor 
“ can  we  truly  say  that  with  all  that  timely  warning, 
“ glorious  generosity,  zeal,  organization,  and  immense 
“ expenditure  like  those  we  have  enumerated  could 
“ do,  there  has  not  remained  much  suffering,  and  that 
“ it  is  to  be  feared  some  contributory  elements  of  the 
“ increased  mortality  of  the  year.” 

4351.  That  great  distress  and  that  marvellous 
amount  of  charitable  relief  arose  out  of  the  failure  of 
1879, 1 think  ?— Yes. 

4352.  Could  your  Lordship  say  what  you  think  the 
amount  of  the  failure  of  the  crop  that  year  could  be 
taken  at  in  figures  ? — The  official  estimate,  I think, 
puts  it  at  10,000,000/. 

4353.  And  for  the  three  years? — For  1877,  1878 
and  1879  at  20,000,000/. 

.4354.  How  much  of  that  is  represented  by  the  loss 
on  potatoes? — Upwards  of  11,000,000/.  of  that  sum. 

4355.  The  average  value  of  the  potato  crop  is  what? 
— About  that  time  the  average  was  about  9,000,000/. 
a year. 

4356.  And  the  actual  valuation  of  1879  was  what? 
— Three  and  a half  millions. 

4357.  So  that  in  that  year  alone  five  millions  and 
a half  was  lost  ? — Yes. 

4358.  So  that  you  would  say  as  to  the  failure  of 
the  potato  crop  in  various  extents  of  the  country  that 
it  is  the  cause  of  poverty  and  of  serious  obstacles  to  the 
improvement  of  agriculture?—  Certainly. 


4359.  In  1882  do  you  remember  what  the  yield  of  Dr.  o'Don- 

potatoes  was1? — The  yield  of  potatoes  in  1882  was  nel1' 
one  and  a half  million  tons  short  of  what  the  yield  HDoc.  i8si. 
had  been  in  1881,  or  of  what  it  was  afterwards  in  Faii«reS0i 
1883.  crops' 

4360.  1882  was  a particularly  bad  year,  was  it  not? 

— Yes. 

4361.  Do  you  remember  how  much  the  yield  of 
the  potato  crop  reached  altogether  in  that  year  ? — I 
have  not  got  the  figures,  but  it  did  not  reach 
2,000,000  tons. 

4362.  May  we  say  then  altogether  as  the  result 
of  the  answer’s  to  the  last  questions,  that  the  people 
were  only  kept  from  starving  by  the  munificence  of 
the  relief  they  received  ? — Quite  so. 

4363.  When  you  come  to  1885,  was  the  potato  crop 
short  again  in  that  year? — I have  no  distinct 
recollection  for  1885  or  1886  as  1 was  not  much 
mixing  with  the  people  then,  but  in  1888  there  was  a 
bad  crop  of  potatoes. 

4364.  In  coming  down  to  1890  was  the  potato  crop 
short  then? — Yes,  in  1890  the  potato  crop  was  short 
by  one  and  a half  million  tons  of  its  usual  yield. 

4365.  And  in  1892  was  it  still  short? — Yes,  it  was 
still  short. 

4366.  Was  it  specially  short  in  particular  districts, 
or  was  the  failure  general  throughout  every  part  of 
the  country?— The  failure  was  worst  on  the  western 
sea  board  where  the  rainfall  is  heaviest  and  the  storms 
severest. 

4367.  I think  your  lordship  assisted  in  distributing 
a large  sum  of  money  in  1892  and  1893,  did  you  not? 

— Between  1888,  1890,  and  1892  I was  the  medium 
of  distributing  6,000/.  or  7,000/.  either  for  food  or 
for  seed.  The  money  was  given  not  so  much  in 
those  years  as  in  the  spring  seasons  that  followed 
them. 

4368.  But  it  was  given  in  reference  to  the  failures 
of  those  years,  was  it  not? — Yes ; and  in  the  year 
1891  following  1890,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  the 
Chief  Secretary  organized  a relief  fund  which  amounted 
I understand  to  about  50,000/. 

4369.  The  Congested  Districts  Board  was  appointed  ttoSofCon- 
by  the  late  Government  I think  as  the  outcome  of  gested  Da 
that  state  of  things  ? — Yes.  It  was  appointed  under  Board, 
the  second  part  of  the  Land  Act  of  1891. 

4370.  Will  you  give  briefly  its  purpose  and  its 
income  ? — The  purpose  of  the  Board  was  to  improve 
permanently  agriculture,  fishing,  and  other  industries 
in  the  congested  districts. 

4371.  Its  income  was  how  much? — 41,250/.  a year, 
being  the  interest  at  2f  per  cent  on  1,500,000/. 

4372.  What  was  the  unit  of  area? — The  unit  of 
area  is  the  Poor  Law  electoral  division,  and  poor 
law  electoral  divisions  to  be  scheduled  under  the 
Congested  Districts  Board  should  be  rated  in  this  way : 

— the  total  number  of , inhabitants  in  the  electoral 
division  divided  into  the  valuation  of  the  division 
should  give  a sum  of  less  than  30s.  per  head,  and  next, 
the  electoral  division  should  be  situated  in  a county  in 
which  at  least  20  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  was  found 
in  such  divisions. 

4373.  Can  you  remember  the  number  of  divisions? 

—428. 

4374.  What  proportion  of  the  total  land  of  the 
• country  was  in  the  congested  districts  1 — About  a 

sixth. 

4375.  And  what  proportion  of  the  population  ?— 

About  a ninth. 

4376.  And  what  proportion  of  the  valuation? — 

About  a twenty-fifth  or  twenty-sixth. 

4377.  Then  the  proportion  of  the  valuation  was  a 
very  small  one,  showing  how  very  poor  the  districts 
were  ? — Yes. 

4378.  How  would  you  describe  roughly  the  hold- 
ings ; of  what  proportionate  sizes  were  they,  or  what 
sizes  were  they  ? — They  vary  a good  deal  in  size ; 
sometimes  mountain  grazing  is  attached  to  the 
holding,  and  sometimes  it  is  not.  Generally  the  hold- 
ings have  an  average  of  two  acres  of  tillage,  in  some 
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D,  <j Don - places  four  or  five  acres,  and  in  extent  vary  from  an 
' nett-  acre  to  twenty  acres,  five  or  six  being  the  average. 

11  Dec.  1891.  4379.  With  reference  to  the  fourfold  classification 

onstltn-  houses  with  which  we  are  familiar  now,  what  was 
tion  of  the  character  of  the  houses  generally  in  the  congested 
Distrfels'1  districts  ? — The  houses  are  generally  third-class  houses. 
Board.  4380.  Very  few  fourth  class  ? — Not  so  many  fourth- 

class  houses. 

4381.  What  other  sources  of  income  besides  agri- 
cultural income  would  the  people  living  in  the  con- 
gested districts  have1? — There  are  some  secondary 
sources  of  income,  and  it  is  unfortunate  that  they  are 
not  more  widely  diffused.  In  most  parts  of  the 
congested  districts,  as  things  are  and  until  the  people 
are  brought  back  to  better  soil,  they  cannot  well  make  a 
living  out  of  their  holdings.  Some  fish,  some  migrate 
for  labour,  some  make  money  by  kelp-burning ; and 
then,  fo1'  the  women,  in  one  district  there  is  knitting, 
in  another  shirt-making,  and  so  on ; but  these  industries 
are  very  circumscribed  as  to  the  area  in  which  they 
are  found. 

4382.  In  the  congested  districts  is  the  fishing  a 
languishing  industry,  or  is  it  improving  ? — The  fishing 
industry  at  present  is  improving,  through  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Congested  Districts  Board.  Until  the 
establishment  of  the  Board  the  industry  languished. 

4383.  Does  the  Board  make  direct  grants  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  fishing  ? — The  Board  gives  boats 
and  gear  to  fishermen  of  good  character,  with  the 
obligation  of  repayment  by  fixed  instalments. 

4384.  There  is  no  absolute  grant  given  ? — There  is 
no  absolute  grant  given. 

4385.  Does  the  Board  do  anything  in  the  way  of 
providing  small  piers  and  accommodation  affecting 
fishing,  or  is  that  work  confined  to  another  depart- 
ment ? — At  present  the  Board  is  expending  a good  ■ 
deal  of  its  income  on  piers  and  roads,  especially  on 
fishing  piers.  I should  rather  say  that  it  is  spending 
a sum  of  50,000£.  out  of  a little  fund  which,  in  addi- 
tion to  its  annual  income,  has  been  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Board.  That  fund  is  made  up  of  the 
Irish  Reproductive  Loan  Fund  and  the  Sea  and  Coast 
Fisheries  Fund.  The  corpus  of  these  two  funds  is 
placed  at  the  discretion  of  the  Board  for  expenditure. 

4386.  Have  the  funds  themselves  been  wound  up, 
or  do  they  still  exist  in  their  separate  conditions  ? — 
They  have  been  transferred  to  the  control  of  the  Con- 
gested Districts  Board. 

4387.  With  respect  to  the  women’s  work,  knitting, 
shirtmaking,  and  things  of  that  sort,  is  the  Board 
giving  money  to  assist  that? — No.  Here  and  there 
the  Board  has  given  money  to  assist  the  starting  of 
a factory  in  the  congested  districts,  but  not  anything 
directly  to  the  workers.  In  a few  places  the  factories 
are  looked  upon  as  so  many  training  schools,  and  on 
that  principle,  for  the  number  taught  in  those  factories, 
a capitation  grant  for  a fixed  number  of  years  is 
allowed  by  the  Board  ; brrt  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
direct  payment  from  the  Board  to  any  worker. 

4388.  Is  the  amount  of  work  of  that  kind  by  women, 
especially  knitting  (which  everybody  who  has  visited 
that  country  cannot  help  observing  is  very  general), 
increasing  in  amount  ? — The  knitting  industry  is  one 
that  is  very  widespread  in  Donegal,  and  for  that  the 
Congested  Districts  Board  has  been  able  to  do 
very  little.  It  was  a pretty  well-established  industry 
there,  and  it  goes  on  perhaps  not  so  flourishingly  as  it 
did  a few  years  ago ; but  yet  it  gives  employment  to 
a considerable  number  of  people.  The  wages  are  ex- 
tremely small ; rarely  would  a woman  receive  more 
than  twopence  halfpenny  for  knitting  a pair  of  plain 
socks. 

4389.  That  means  practically  how  much  a week  ? 
How  much  is  a women  who  is  not  overburdened  with 
a family  able  to  earn  ? — A hardworking  woman,  be- 
sides doing  her  household  work,  would  knit  a pair  a 
day ; and  if  she  had  nothing  else  to  do,  she  would 
knit  three  pairs  in  two  days. 

4390.  That  would  mean  about  eighteenponce  a 
week  ?— -Yes. 


4391.  That  does  not  include  the  value  of  the  stuff,  Dr.  0'Don- 
does  it  ? — No.  The  yarn  is  given  out  to  the  great  Of!!: 
bulk  of  the  people  who  are  engaged  in  the  knitting  11  Dec.  1894. 
industry.  Occasionally  the  people  in  that  part  of  the  Constitu- 
country  spin  their  own  wool  and  make  stockings  or  congeste  l 
flannel  of  the  wool  and  sell  it  in  the  local  market.  Districts 
That  of  course  is  a much  more  profitable  business  ar  ' 
than  working  at  the  yarn  which  is  given  out  by  the 

hosiery  merchants,  but  it  is  not  by  any  means  as 
profitable  as  it  was  years  ago. 

4392.  Passing  from  that  point  to  the  question  of  Food  and 
the  food  of  the  people  in  the  congested  districts,  has  0t  the  0 
your  lordship  any  special  remark  to  make  for  the  Congested 
advantage  of  the  Commission? — The  food  of  the  Districts, 
people  in  the  congested  districts  and,  indeed,  generally, 

of  the  agriculturists  throughout  the  part  that  I am 
familiar  with,  has  greatly  changed,  just  as  the  fashion 
of  the  people’s  clothes  has  changed  or  the  material  out 
of  which  the  clothes  are  made ; it  has  changed  and  be- 
come more  expensive,  and  in  my  opinion  is  not 
better. 

4393.  More  white  bread  is  eaten,  I suppose? — 

More  white  bread  is  eaten  and  more  tea  consumed, 
but  not  more  meat — less  meat.  I should  say  that  the 
Irish  farmer  with  a valuation  of  under  10 1.  a year 
practically  is  a vegetarian. 

4394.  Does  your  lordship  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  he 
consumes  little  of  the  cheaper  forms  of  meat,  bacon,  and 
so  on  ? — On  Sunday  he  may  have  bacon,  but  those  who 
are  valued  under  4?.  rarely  have  any  kind  of  meat  ex- 
cept two  or  three  times  in  the  year.  In  the  congested 
districts  the  food  is  farinaceous  or  vegetable  food. 

4395.  We  have  evidence  that  there  is  a large  in- 
crease in  the  consumption  of  tea : is  that  so  in  the 
congested  districts  ? — It  is ; the  change  that  has  come 
about  in  the  food  of  the  poorer  people  of  the  congested 
districts  is  pretty  much  of  this  kind.  The  substantial 
part  of  their  food  is  composed  of  potatoes  as  long  as 
they  have  a supply.  When  the  potatoes  fail  the  main 
article  of  food  is  Indian  meal. 

4396.  Has  the  prejudice  against  Indian  meal  quite 
disappeared? — To  a large  extent  it  has.  Sometimes 
the  poor  people  have  milk,  but  often  they  have  not 
even  with  their  stirabout,  and  the  nature  of  this 
food  and  the  want  of  milk  have  had  a great  deal  to  do 
with  the  large  use  of  tea  in  the  poorer  parts  of  the 
country.  When  a man  has  pretty  hard  work  to  do 
and  has  for  his  dinner  only  potatoes  or  stirabout, 
a little  tea  with  some  bread  after  is  really  a necessary 
of  life  in  order  to  enable  him  to  go  to  his  task  with 
anything  like  spirit,  and  consequently  in  the  congested 
districts  at  two  of  the  three  daily  meals  it  is  not  unusual 
to  have  tea  and  bread,  either  in  supplement  of  the 
food  which  I have  described  or  as  a substitute 
for  it.  Occasionally,  in  fact  frequently,  during  the 
spring  and  autumn  when  the  work  is  hard,  there  is  an 
evening  refection  also  of  tea. 

4397.  A good  deal  of  the  tea  consumed  in  all  parts 
of  Ireland  I presume  is  not  very  judiciously  made,  is 
it  ? — I do  not  quite  agree  with  everything  that  is  said 
in  regard  to  that.  People  generally  say  that  the  tea 
is  kept  until  the  tannic  acid  is  well  abstracted.  I do 
not  think  that  is  largely  the  case  at  all.  I think  the 
people  make  their  tea  much  more  judiciously  than 
that. 

4398.  At  one  time  there  is  no  doubt  the  astringent 
character  of  the  ordinary  tea  in  an  Irish  cottage  was 
very  marked  indeed,  was  it  not? — Yes. 

4399.  And  that  has  improved,  you  think  ? — Yes,  I 
have  myself  not  observed  tea  made  in  the  unsatisfactory- 
way  many  persons  say  it  is. 

4400.  Passing  from  tea  to  tobacco,  has  the  con- 
sumption of  tobacco  increased  or  decx-eased  in  the 
congested  districts  ? — I suppose  for  a number  of  years 
past  it  has  been  pretty  stationary. 

4401.  Is  the  price  felt  to  be  very  high? — It  is.  Tobacco.. 

It  is  a large  draw  upon  the  small  incomes  of 

the  people,  but  their  food  is  so  poor  and  so  little 
strengthening  that  a strong  man  who  has  got  this 
meagre  fare  for  his  meals  and  his  work  to  do  naturally 
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turns  to  a little  tobacco  to  raise  his  spirits,  or  get  him- 
self into  working  order  for  his  task. 

4402.  At  the  small  shops  in  these  districts  what 
is  the  price  of  an  ounce  of  tobacco  ? — Threepence. 

4403.  I suppose  your  lordship  is  aware  that  that 
would  be  considered  very  high  in  our  part  of  the 
Kingdom — the  price  there  is  between  twopence  and 
twopence  farthing  ? — I do  not  profess  to  give  the  price 
accurately. 

4404.  Has  the  Congested  Districts  Board’s  attention 
been  called  to  the  question  of  the  high  prices  of  the 
necessaries  of  life  in  that  part  of  Ireland  1 — No  doubt ; 
these  things  frequently  come  up  for  discussion,  and 
little  by  little  I am  sure  prices  will  be  a good  deal 
reduced.  In  fact,  in  regard  to  meal  and  flour  (which 
also  latterly  I am  glad  to  say  is  more  largely  con- 
sumed in  the  congested  districts  owing  to  the  re- 
duction in  price  than  it  used  to  be),  the  competition 
3iow  in  sale  is  so  considerable  that  if  the  people  have 
ready  cash  to  pay  they  can  get  them  for  a very 
reasonable  price. 

4405.  There  is  real  competition  in  the  villages  and 
.small  towns,  is  there  1 — Yes,  certainly.  Along  the 
coast  for  cash  juices  the  people  can  get  such  food  as 
meal  and  flour  very  reasonably  ; but  they  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  command  the  market  in  the  same  way 
with  regard  to  groceries;  or  to  the  same  extent, 
and  generally  the  price  paid  for  provisions  by  those 
people  is  high,  very  high,  if  the  business  be  not  a 
cash  but  a credit  transaction. 

4406.  The  Congested  Districts  Board  have  attached 
to  their  report  some  very  interesting  calculations, 
family  budgets,  I think,  they  are  called,  have  they 
not  ? — Yes. 

4407.  With  respect  to  the  income  and  expenditure 
of  the  twelve  classes  who  have  been  chosen,  did  your 
lordship  take  much  interest  in  the  formation  of  those 
estimates  ? — Indeed,  with  the  formation  of  them  I had 
nothing  to  do  ; but  I have  looked  into  them  carefully 
and  I know  that  they  very  accurately  describe  the 
condition  of  the  people  in  those  districts.  I would 
make  just  this  remark  about  those  budgets,  that  there 
are  a few  things  of  great  interest,  from  a financial 
point  of  view,  to  the  people,  to  which  they  do  not 
make  reference  and  could  not.  There  is  a district  in 
Donegal,  comprising  four  or  five  parishes,  out  of 
which  an  enormous  number  of  people  migrate  to 
Scotland  and  to  East  Donegal  for  labour,  and  the 
wages  which,  with  great  toil,  they  secure  are  on 
the  whole  good  wages.  Counting  those  who  go 
twice  a year,  4,000  labourers  migrate  annually 
to  Scotland,  and  I am  sure  also  at  least  5,000 
labourers  come  to  East  Donegal  and  the  county 
Derry  and  Tyrone  for  employment  out  of  a district 
which  I may  widely  describe  as  West  Donegal,  and 
chiefly  out  of  four  parishes  inWest  Donegal.  _ Owing 
to  the  income  from  migratory  labour  these  industrious 
people  have  a little  money  which  • otherwise  they 
could  not  possibly  have,  and  without  which  they  could 
not  live.  N ow  in  Gweedore  and  in  the  Bosses,  the 
centre  of  that  district,  the  valuation  per  head  does 
not  exceed  6s.  6 d.,  yet  those  families  have  with  the  shop- 
keepers an  accumulated  debt  of  107  each  against  them, 
besides  what  they  may  owe  in  arrears  for  county  cess 
or  for  rent ; and  I am  sure  the  debt  elsewhere  is  not 
less,  because  in  that  district,  owing  to  the  migratory 
labour,  they  have  a considerable  means  of  earning 
money.  Tn  addition  to  that  you  will  note  that  these 
tables,  which  are  very  accurate,  do  not  cover  any 
expenditure  for  death,  or  sickness,  or  marriage ; so  that 
you  see  even  where  there  is  not  a loss  shown  at  the  end 
of  the  year,'  various  expenses  may  occur  to  account  for 
this  large  debt.  In  the  whole  of  that  country  it  is'  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  the  small  holders  have  an 
accumulated  debt  in  the  shops  of  107  each  family. 

4408'.  (Mr.  Wolff.)  Does  not  that  get  paid  off  from 
year  to  year.  It  is  not  allowed  to  increase  continually, 
is  it  1— It  is  much  more  before  the  labourers  go  to 
Scotland  or  elsewhere,  and  it  is  reduced  when  they 


come  back.  I should  say  this  accumulation  has  Dr.  ODon- 
grown  within  comparatively  recent  times.  nea- 

4409.  (Chairman.)  That  is  to  say  the  credit  that  11  Dec- 1891. 
given  them  is  better  than  it  used  to  be  in  past  days  ?.  Incomeaai 

— Yes.  You  see  although  their  valuation  is  so  small,  ?Se“ftt|0 
yet  they  have  this  way  of  earning  money,  and  they  poor, 
are  extremely  regular  in  paying  their  debts  as  far  as 
they  possibly  can.  They  are  most  honest,  truthful, 
and  industrious,  and  of  course  they  have  now  got 
security  in  their  little  holdings,  and  consequently  the 
shopkeepers,  as  far  as  they  can,  will  give  them  credit. 

4410.  Do  you  think  that  they  are  running  too 
much  into  debt  to  the  shopkeepers  1 Do  you  think 
that  that  is  the  tendency  ? — Too  much*  but  not  more 
than  they  can  help 

4411.  But  too  much  as  an  economical  arrangement  ? 

— Yes.  And  I may  say  this,  that  in  the  town  of 
Letterkenny,  where  I am  situated,  I have  talked  this 
matter  over  with  farmers  in  the  better  part  of  Donegal 
— in  Eastern  Donegal,  where  the  land  is  held  in  large 
farms  and  is  as  well  tilled  as  in  any  part  of  Ireland,  to 
say  the  least  of  it.  Speaking  to  these  large  farmers 
in  East  Donegal  about  the  backward  movement  of  the 
people  in  the  poorer  parts,  I have  been  assured  by 
them  that  they  are  going  downhill  much  more  rapidly 
than  the  people  in  the  poorer  districts.  They  assure 
me  that  they  are  losing  money  from  year  to  year,  and 
although  they  are  not  people  who  will  individually 
tell  one  how  their  account  stands,  they  say  of  them- 
selves as  a class,  and  it  is  well  known  there,  that  they 
are  largely  in  debt  to  the  banks,  to  building  societies, 
and  to  the  merchants  in  Derry  and  other  considerable 
towns. 

4412.  What  woxxld  your  lordship  say  was  the  aver- 
age of  the  receipts  of  a farmer  according  to  the  twelve 
budgets  which  have  been  produced? — The  average 
receipts  are  297  11s.  7 id. 

4413.  Besides  the  value  of  the  produce  consumed 
by  the  family  ? — Yes. 

4414.  And  the  two  together  would  come  to  about 
how  much? — The  average  value  of  the  produce  is 
117  14s.  7c7,  and  the  two  together  would  amount  to 
417  6s.  3c7 

4415.  The  expenditure  (which  of  course  must  only 
be  compared  with  the  cash  receipts)  would  be  about 
how  much? — The  expenditure  is  297  18s.  Il-|c7 

4416.  And  does  that  include  all  the  items;  you 
mentioned,  I think,  that  that  did  not  include  burial 
expenses? — It  does  not.  Of  course  the  297  11s.  7 -i-cf. 
represents  cash  recepts  ; the  297  18s.  Il-§c7  represents 
cash  outlay.  The  117  14s.  7c7  may  be  looked  xxpon 
either  as  a receipt  or  as  outlay  ; it  is  both ; the  occu- 
pier takes  this  value  out  of  the  soil  and  expends  it. 

4417.  I would  ask  you  one  question  about  what 
are  called  clerical  expenses:  what  is  the  average 
amount  received  by  the  Church  from  a holding?— 

You  will  notice  that  in  those  returns  clerical  expenses 
are  put  down  in  thx-ee  or  four  cases  only,  and  not  in  the 
others.  If  you  take  the  amounts  charged  in  all  the 
returns,  and  add  them  together,  and  divide  by  the 
total  12,  you  will,  I thixxk,  have  a fair  idea  of  the 
clerical  charges,  family  by  family.  I suppose  they 
come  to  six  shillings  or  seven  shillings. 

4418.  I think  those  that  were  given  average  about 
six  or  seven  shillings  ?— There  are  many  who  are 
charged  nothing  at  all,  other’s  are  charged,  more,  and 
other’s  some  considerable  amount.  Those  charges,  of 
course,  cover  everything,  not  duly  the  maintenance 
of  the  priests,  but  also  the  contributions  for  the 
erection  and  maintenance  of  churches.  You  see  in 
Ireland  the  Catholic  population,  which  is  three-fourths 
of  the  whole  population,  support  their  clergy  without 
any  aid  whatever  from  any  public  fund  ; even  in  the 
poorest  districts  the  number  of  clergymen  must  be 
considerable,  and  in  one  way  or  other  some  means, 
usually  very  slender  means  indeed,  must  be  found 
for  the  support  of  the  clergy,  and  no  other  means  can 
be  found  except  these  contributions. 

4419.  Then  the  estimate  of  6s.  or  7s.  which  is  given 
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jr.  o'Don-  in  some  of  the  budgets  is  a fair  one  all  round,  is  it  1 — 
ne,!:  I think  it  would  be  a fair  one  for  small  occupiers. 

11  Dec.  1894.  4420.  Having  then  this  income  and  this  estimate 

Taxation  of  expenditure,  what  would  you  say  was  the  financial 
poor.by  the  condition  of  these  poor  people,  and  is  it  possible  to 
expect  from  them  any  additional  contribution  to  the 
public  revenue  ? — It  has  been  already  calculated  that 
they  pay  a large  sum  into  the  public  revenue,  but 
considering  that  they  have  not  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence all  round,  it  seems  indefensible  to  put  a tax  upon 
them. 

4421.  What  they  pay  to  the  public  revenue  is 
almost  exclusively  the  duties  on  spirits,  tea,  and 
tobacco,  and  some  other  small  things,  is  it  not? — Yes, 
in  Donegal,  with  which  I am  most  acquainted,  it  is 
chiefly  a duty  on  tea  and  tobacco.  Except  in  the 
towns  the  people  do  not  chink  at  all.  Those  migratory 
labourers  that  I spoke  about  are  almost  to  a man 
total  abstainers.  I think,  when  calculated,  the 
amount  of  duty  charged  on  tea,  tobacco,  and  spirits 
in  the  congested  districts  would  be  21.  10s.  or  near 
21.  10s.  per  family,  and  as  there  are  one  hundred 
thousand  families,  that  would  come  to  upwards  of 
200,000?.  raised  from  these  people. 

4422.  I suppose  your  lordship  would  not  wish  to 
see  any  considerable  diminution  in  the  price  of  spirits  ? 
— I have  never  considered  how  far  an  increase  in  the 
duty  on  spirits  is  any  means  of  preventing  the  con- 
sumption of  spirits.  I do  not  know  how  far  an 
increase  of  duty  prevents  consumption,  but  taking 
in  the  other  dutiable  articles,  whether  spirits  are  good 
for  these  people  or  not,  it  is  not  right  to  put  a tax 
on  a community  where  the  people  of  the  community 
have  not  already  secured  to  them  the  ordinary  means 
of  subsistence. 

4423.  With  respect  to  tobacco  and  tea,  which  are 
by  all  accounts  harmless  articles  of  consumption,  you 
would  hold  with  any  reasonable  reduction  in  their 
price,  would  you  not  ? — Certainly. 

4424.  Do  you  consider  that  the  large  consumption 
of  tea  is  due  to  any  extraneous  cause  ? — Within  the 
last  thirty  years  quite  a change  has  come  over  the 
dietary  of  the  people  generally,  and  I believe  it  is  not 
a change  for  the  better.  The  dietary  is  not  more 
substantial  than  it  used  to  be  with  the  farming  class, 
but  it  is  more  expensive,  and  it  is  impossible,  by  any 
mere  logical  process,  to  get  the  people  to  change  the 
habit  which  they  have  now  formed. 

Advaows^  4425.  Can  you  put  into  a few  sentences  the 
I public  S correlation  in  your  mind,  or  the  want  of  correlation, 
money.  jf  j may  use  the  expression,  between  the  taxation  of 
the  country  in  those  respects  which  you  look  upon  as 
heavy,  and  the  boons  which  it  has  received  in  the 
shape  of  advances  and  grants  of  money  ? — I consider 
that  the  advances  and  grants  of  money  to  those 
districts  hitherto  have  not  been  very  much.  Ho  doubt 
the  operations  of  a Board  such  as  the  Congested 
Districts  Board,  will  result  in  a material  improvement 
of  those  districts,  especially  if  the  Board  were  pro- 
vided with  money  sufficient  to  attain  its  object.  But 
it  is  my  opinion  that  the  poorer  districts  of  the  country, 
apart  altogether  from  their  being  too  heavily  taxed, 
have  a claim  to  be  pulled  on  with  the  rest  of  a large 
progressive  community  of  which  they  form  part.  If 
a certain  portion  of  a country  be  unfavourably 
circumstanced  it  seems  right  that  the  resources  of  the 
State  at  large  should  be  available  to  pull  on  that 
section  within  reasonable  limits,  provided  the  people 
in  the  poorer  parts  show  themselves  to  be  in- 
dustrious. Now  in  the  congested  districts  the  people 
are  undoubtedly  very  industrious ; and,  moreover', 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  for  years  past  they  have 
been  paying  duty  on  tea  and  tobacco,  although  their 
incomes  certainly  were  not  such  as  even  to  supply  them 
with  the  necessary  means  of  a proper  livelihood.  The 
accumulation  of  that  tax  paid  by  them  if  expended 
upon  those  districts  would  undoubtedly  completely 
transform  them.  It  is  my  own  opinion,  and  I 
believe  it.. is  the  opinion  of  many  others,  that  the 
proper  remedy  for  most  of  the  evil  that  is  to  be 


deplored  in  the  congested  districts  would  be  to  transfer  Dr.  o'Don- 
from  tire  bad  land  where  the  people  are  crowded 
the  most  industrious  of  the  population  and  give  them  HDcc.iSM 
holdings  on  grass  land,  which  is  now  very  largely  in  Advances 
many  parts  of  the  country  being  thrown  back  upon  puSS*8 
the  hands  - of  the  proprietors,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  money, 
paying  as  grazing  tracts.  It  would  require,  of  Course, 
to  accomplish  that  on  a large  scale,  that  some  tribunal 
in  the  country  should  be  endowed  with  compulsory 
powers  to  take  land,  such  at  least  as  the  Parish 
Councils  have  in  England;  but  one  can  see  on  a 
small  scale  how  the  process  may  work  out  from  the 
operations  of  the  Congested  Districts  Board  on  the 
Ffrench  Estate,  where  lately  there  has  taken  place 
an  enlargement  of  holdings  that  promises  the  very 
best  results.  The  Board  bought  a property  for 
7,600?.  on  which  there  was  a very  large  grazing  farm ; 
that  grazing  farm  the  Board  carved  up  into  small 
holdings  ; on  some  of  those  holdings  it  built  houses 
and  gave  them  to  tenants  who  migrated  from  other 
parts  of  the  estate.  The  lands  vacated  by  those 
tenants  were  given  to  the  occupiers  of  adjoining  farms. 

Then  again  the  Board  sometimes  enlarged  a hold- 
ing by  making  an  accommodation  road  between 
a portion  of  this  grazing  tract  and  the  holding  which 
an  occupier  previously  held,  and  assigning  it  to  him. 

These  operations  have  been  carried  out  by  the  Board, 
and  after  fencing  and  draining  and  building  houses, 
improving  generally  the  condition  of  the  tenants,  and 
making  them  tenant  purchasers,  the  Boai'd  instead  of 
losing  by  the  transaction  has  a sum  of  over  300?.  to 
expend  for  the  benefit  of  the  people. 

4426.  Then  may  we  understand  that  in  addition  to  p0iiCy0f 
these  different  classes  of  local  improvements  your  migration., 
lordship  would  advocate  what  used  to  be  called 
migration  as  a wise  policy? — Certainly.  I think  I 

do  not  take  the  view  of  many  in  regard  to  the  process 
by  which  the  Irish  population  has  gone  down.  It  is 
my  opinion  that  the  dominating  factor  in  bringing 
about  such  a result  was  the  clearance  of  the  good 
lands,  because  it  was  thought  that  cattle  and  sheep 
would  pay  better  on  the  land  than  tillage  farming. 

You  can  see  that  since  1841  the  population  of  Meath 
and  Tipperary  has  gone  down  much  more  than  the 
population  of  Donegal  or  Mayo.  Now  Meath  and 
Tipperary  are  both  purely  rural  counties.  The  land 
there  is  better  for  tillage  than  the  land  in  Donegal  or 
Mayo.  The  potato  crop  there  is  less  subject  to  blight, 
yet  in  the  period  between  1841  and  1891  the 
population  of  Meath  came  down  by  more  than  half ; 
the  population  of  Tipperary  by  more  than  half ; while 
the  population  of  Donegal  has  decreased  only  by  a 
thii'd,  and  the  population  of  Mayo  has  decreased  only 
by  a third  ; and  If  we  come  to  Mayo  and  to  Donegal 
you  will  find  that  whereas  the  population  of  both 
has  been  swept  away  from  the  compai'atively  good 
land,  it  is  not  impossible  to  find  in  either  ti'act3  of 
bog  on  which  the  population  has  actually  increased. 

I take  it  then  that  the  dominant  factor  in  the  decrease 
of  population  has  been  the  clearance  off  the  best  land 
of  tillage  farmers  to  make  way  for  cattle  and  sheep. 

I think  now  the  tide  has  begun  to  turn ; foreign 
competition,  the  cheap  freights  across  the  Atlantic, 
the  quick  passage,  the  coming  of  butter  from  New 
Zealand,  all  these  have  had  such  an  effect  on  the 
price  of  Irish  stock,  that  the  tendency  is  not  likely 
to  continue  of  getting  the  land  out  of  tillage,  and 
putting  flocks  upon  it. 

4427.  And  the  automatic  or  semi-automatic  system 
which  has  been  going  on  for  some  time,  which  has 
diminished  the  population  in  an  insignificant  or  in- 
adequate degree,  you  think  should  be  superseded  by 
some  system  of  direct  encouxagement  to  migration  so 
as  to  clear  these  inferior  lands,  which  cannot  be  cleared 
in  other  ways  ? — That  will  absolutely  be  needed.  By 
far  the  best  system  for  most  of  the  land  in  the  con- 
gested districts  with  which  I am  acquainted  would  be 
the  following: — If  the  grazing  land  wei'e  so  cut  up  as 
to  give  the  occupier  at  least  t|n-ee  or  four  acres  of  good 
land,  and  a mountain  range  besides  for  his  cattle,  he 
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Dr.  O’Don-  could  combine  agriculture  with  the  raising  of  rough 
— stock,  and  he  could  also  reclaim  with  advantage  the 
11  Dec.  1891.  moorland.  A man  who  has  only  moorland  could 
Policy  of  scarcely  ever  reclaim  it  with  advantage — never  if  he 
migration,  jjas  j.Q  pay  for  the  labour.  But  if  he  has  a small  tract 
of  pretty  good  land,  he  can  change  his  seed  from  that 
to  the  reclaimed  bog,  and  when  the  potato  crop  fails 
on  the  bog  it  is  not  so  likely  to  fail  on  the  clayey  soil. 
Then  a year  that  is  bad  for  crops  may  not  be  so  bad 
for  stock,  and  if  he  has  a valuation,  or  a holding  chat 
is  fairly  rented,  over  6/.,  there  is  every  reason  to  hope 
that  with  economy  he  would  be  able  to  pull  through. 
At  all  events  tlie  class  so  circumstanced  could  meet 
the  disastrous  effects  of  a bad  year,  and  would  not 
be  thrown  on  the  world’s  charity. 

Absentee-  4428.  Passing  to  another  subject,  is  there  much 
absenteeism  in  your  lordship’s  diocese? — Yes;  and  I 
consider  absenteeism  is  largely  responsible  for  the  non- 
progressive condition  of  this  country,  and  especially  of 
the  congested  districts. ' In  a poor  country  like  this  it 
is  an  enormous  loss  when  the  great  bulk  of  1 1,000,0007 
of  rent  is  spent  out  of  Ireland,  and  that  loss  is 
especially  felt  because  the  country  is  an  agricultural 
one.  This  income  is  derived  from  the  land,  and 
some  portion  of  it  should  be  expended  in  making  the 
business  of  agriculture,  out  of  which  the  money  really 
comes,  pay.  If  the  owners  were  resident  and  gave 
prizes  for  good  cultivation,  for  improved  houses,  for 
making  drains — even  small  prizes — the  improvement 
would  be  enormously  great.  1 notice  that  on  the 
Palmerston  property  in  Sligo,  which  was  once  owned 
by  Lord  Palmerston,  the  houses  are  fairly  good — the 
reason  being  that  Lord  Palmerston,  who  was  a very 
good  landlord,  gave  prizes  to  those  who  kept  their 
houses  neat  and  built  them  in  a stable  way. 

4429.  Does  your  lordship  look  to  any  specific 
method  of  bringing  about  any  reformation  in  respect 
of  absenteeism  ? — It  would  be  more  for  the  Commis- 
sion to  decide  than  for  me  to  suggest  whether  gentlemen 
who  derive  their  incomes  from  agriculture  and  reside 
abroad,  should  not  bear  more  of  the  country’s  taxation 
than  if  they  remained  at  home  and  discharged  those 
duties  which  would  enable  the  tenantry  on  their  estates 
to  prosper. 

o? taxation  4430-  (Lord  Welby).  Did  I understand  your  lord- 

* ship  rightly  in  dealing  with  the  question  of  taxation, 
that  practically  in  these  very  poor  districts,  and  with 
this  very  poor  population,  there  should  be  no  taxation? 
Your  words  rather  seemed  to  me  to  imply  that,  and 
1 want  to  ascertain  whether  your  view  is  that 
they  should  be  exempted  from  taxation,  or  whether 
it  is  a question  of  degree  ? — I do  not  see  the  ground 
on  which  people  whose  incomes  are  such  as  we  have 
been  considering  can  be  taxed,  but  I have  not  suggested 
that  there  are  not  in  the  congested  districts  many 
people  here  and  there  who  are  capable  of  paying  taxes. 

4431.  Your  lordship  will  see  the  extreme  difficulty 
there  would  be,  especially  when  taxation  is  on  articles 
of  consumption,  in  legislating,  so  that  certain  people 
should  be  exempt  on  account  of  poverty  ? — Evidently 
it  is  a practical  difficulty. 

4432.  It  is  almost  an  insuperable  difficulty,  is  it 
not,  in  detail  ? — That  is,  of  course,  a matter  on  which 
I could  not  form  an  opinion.  It  is  for  those  who 
work  out  taxation  to  say  how  the  remedy  can  be 
practically  applied ; but  the  strong  fact  in  the  case 
seems  to  be  that  these  people  really  have  not  the 
means  of  supporting  themselves  and  their  families,  and, 
consequently,  the  ground  for  taxing  them  does  not 
seem  to  exist. 

4433.  Of  course  the  most  important  point  in  all 
these  questions  is  to  arrive  at  a practical  recommend- 
ation, and  I wish  to  bring  before  your  lordship  the 
extreme  difficulty  that  would  occur  in  attempting 
to  give  effect  to  such  a suggestion  as  that  which  would 
mean  the  exemption  from  taxation  of  a certain  class. 
Of  course  that  is  possible  in  the  case  of  direct  taxation, 
but  where  it  is  indirect  taxation  it  is  almost  impossible, 
I think,  to  draw  a distinction  between  the  different 
classes  of  consumers? — 1 have  no  doubt  an  Irish 


authority  would  be  the  proper  department  to  work  Dr. 
out  such  a question  as  that.  ■ — 

4434.  But  your  lordship  sees  the  difficulty,  do  you  11DfU89(. 
not  ? — Yes  ; and  it  is  especially  difficult  I thank  when  Incidence 
such  things  are  managed  at  a distance,  as  they  are  o£  tasal'00' 
now. 

4435.  The  point  lias  possibly  not  had  your 
attention,  but  it  has  been  very  often  brought  forward 
that  Ireland  (I  think  I may  put  it  as  broadly  as  that) 
got  no  benefit  from  the  legislation  which  followed  the 
imposition  of  the  income  tax — speaking  of  the  income 
tax  in  England, — and  that  that  tax  was  put  on  in 
order  to  benefit  branches  of  trade  which  were  almost 
purely  English.  Have  you  ever  considered  among 
other  things  what  has  been  the  effect  of  putting  on 
the  income  tax  in  England,  with  its  corollary,  of 
extension  to  Ireland ; that  though  undoubtedly  it 
was  in  the  first  instance  used  largely  to  take  off 
the  burdens  on  raw  material,  and  manufacture 
in  England,  at  the  same  time  by  means  of  it 
very  large  reductions  have  been  made  in  the  taxation 
of  those  articles  of  consumption  which  are  the  comfort 
of  the  poorest  ? — Y es,  I consider  that  income  tax  also 
in  Ireland  properly  imposed  would  be  the  fairest  of  all 
taxes,  provided  that  the  other  taxes  which  in  Ireland 
appear  to  be  in  excess,  came  down  proportionately. 

4436.  1 would  draw  your  attention  to  one  or  two 
points  merely  to  show  that  the  poor  Irish  consumer 
has  been  considerably  aided  in  obtaining  those  articles 
which  I think  we  should  all  agree  are  in  the  main 
great  comforts? — It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  taxation 
on  the  articles  that  are  consumed  in  Ireland  remains 
excessive,  the  income  tax  has  not  effected  that  change ; 
it  should  perhaps  have  done  it,  but  I do  not  think  it 
has  accomplished  it.  I myself  consider  that  the 
amount  of  income  tax  which  is  raised  in  any  country 
is  about  the  fairest  indication  that  you  could  have  of 
the  taxable  capacity  of  the  country.  Certainly,  taking 
the  two  countries  together,  Ireland  and  England,  the 
proportion  of  taxable  capacity  seems  not  unfairly  to 
be  determined  in  that  way,  but  so  far  as  I know 
when  the  income  tax  was  extended  to  Ireland,  the 
duty  on  the  articles  consumed  in  Ireland,  instead  of 
going  down,  actually  increased. 

4437.  We  will  not  take  the  produce  of  the  income 
tax  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  present  moment,  but 

1 will  take  it  at  some  little  time  back,  at  the  time  when 
the  produce  was  1,500,0007  at  a penny,  which  is 
taking  a moderate  sum,  because  now  it  is  over 

2 000,0007  When  you  take  into  consideration  the 
exemptions  which  are  granted  to  the  lower  classes  of 
income  tax  payers  you  will  see  even  with  a tax  of  six- 
pence that  means  9,000,0007  or  10,000,0007  a year, 
and  that  tax  both  in  England  and  Ireland  has  been  the 
means,  or  has  given  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
such  a surplus  that  he  could  reduce  the  taxation  on 
articles  of  consumption.  Now  let  me  take  this  case 
and  put  it  before  your  lordship.  Take  tea  in  those 
years  which  have  been  frequently  referred  to,  the  years 
1859  and  1860,  the  calculation  was  that  the  Irish  tax- 
payer paid  about  700,0007  on  tea,  and  the  calculation 
is  now  that  he  pays  something  over  600,0007  In  the 
meantime,  and  very  much  through  the  operation  of  the 
English  income  tax,  the  surpluses  thus  afforded  have 
enabled  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  reduce  the 
tax  upon  this  most  legitimate  article  of  consumption, 
tea,  from  2s.  2 d.  to  6c7  If  the  tax  had  remained  at 
the  rate  at  which  it  stood  in  1855-60,  either  the  Irish 
consumer  must  have  gone  without  the  tea  which  he  now 
consumes,  or  his  contribution  to  the  revenue  instead 
of  being  600,0007  would  be  about  2,500,0007  9 I 
would  venture  to  put  before  your  lordship  that  that 
is  a very  considerable  result  to  have  been  obtained, 
and  that  so  far  the  argument  is  fair  that  the  imposition 
of  the  income  tax  in  England,  because  the  income  tax 
in  Ireland  would  not  have  enabled  it  to  be  done,  has 
been  the  means  of  putting  a very  considerable  benefit 
on  the  Irish  consumer? — It  seems  to  me  that  all  that 
is  regrettable  is  that  the  income  tax  did  not  effect  a 
very  much  larger  diminution  of  the  duty  on  those 
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2>r,  a Bon-  articles  of  daily  subsistence.  The  income  tax  is  a very 
ml1-  fair  tax  quite  apart  from  other  taxes  ; its  being  im- 
ll  pec.  1891.  posed  I am  sure  should  commend  itself  to  every  one ; 
Inoidenco  but  in  Ireland  we  have  to  take  into  consideration  not 
of  taxation,  only  the  operation  of  the  income  tax  but  the  operation 
also  of  all  other  taxes  which  are  levied  -with  it  ■ and  I 
believe  it  is  a fact  that  the  proportion  between  the 
income  tax  levied  in  England  and  the  other  taxes 
is  not  at  all  so  great  as  the  proportion  between  Irish 
income  tax  and  the  other  taxes  levied  in  Ireland. 

4438.  I think  that  is  rather  going  to  a different 
subject.  The  point  I want  to  bring  before  your  lord- 
ship  is  with  regard  to  those  figures.  Without  asking 
you  to  take  any  responsibility  for  them,  but  to  accept 
them  on  my  statement  for  the  time  being,  would  you 
admit  my  argument,  that  by  means  of  the  large  sum 
given  to  the  revenue  by  the  income  tax,  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  or  the  Government  of  the 
United  Kingdom  has  had  it  in  its  power  to  reduce,  and 
has  reduced  very  considerably,  the  duty  on  articles  that 
ought  to  be  largely  consumed,  and  thereby  has  con- 
ferred benefit  upon  that  class  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
in  which  the  Irish  consumer  has  shared? — Yes,  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  a very  good  argument  in  favour  of 
the  imposition  of  the  income  tax. 

4439.  I am  not  asking  whether  you  think  it  has 
gone  far  enough,  I want  to  bring  before  you 
what  has  been  the  tendency  of  legislation,  that  by 
means  of  the  income  tax  a considerable  benefit, 
perhaps  not  a sufficient  one,  has  really  been  secured 
to  the  Irish  consumer  ? — I should  only  say  that  it  is  a 
poor  way  to  redress  an  unfair  imposition  of  taxes  by 
imposing  another  which,  considered  by  itself,  is  a fair 
one. 

4440.  But,  still  the  Irish  taxpayer  has  been 
relieved  upon  my  figures,  has  he  not.  I will  repeat 
them  once  more.  If  the  tax  had  remained  as  it  was 
in  1859-60,  he  would  have  had  to  pay  2,500,000 ?.  a 
year  to  the  revenue,  whereas,  he  now  pays  a little 
over  600,000?.  That  is  a very  considerable  relief,  is 
it  not,  in  that  time? — Did  the  population  go  down 
during  that  time  ? 

4441.  Yes,  and  that  only  shows  that  the  con- 
sumption of  tea  has  been  larger  in  order  to  bring  it 
up  to  such  a sum  as  a tax  of  600,000?.  I now  pass  to 
another  point.  I have  no  doubt  your  lordship  will 
admit  that  one  of  the  greatest  comforts  of  people  with 
small  wages,  is  sugar? — Yes. 

4442.  It  is  calculated  that  the  Irish  taxpayer  in 
1859-60,  bad  to  pay  to  the  revenue  as  much  as 
830,000?.  on  sugar,  on  its  then  consumption ; that 
duty  has  been  entirely  swept  away,  and  swept  away 
in  great  measure  by  the  same  agency  as  the  tea  duty 
has  been  lowered,  namely,  the  imposition  of  the  income 
tax  in  England,  and  the  securing  of  an  extra  income 
of  10,000,000?.  or  12,000,000?.  a year,  which  has 
thereby  enabled-  the  Government  to  take  off  and 
reduce  greatly  the  duties  on  articles  of  great  comfort 
in  life  to  the  benefit  of  all  the  lower  class  of  con- 
sumers ; therefore,  the  tendency  of  the  last  forty  years 
has  been  distinctly  in  the  interest  of  the  consumer, 
and  that  benefit  I put  to  you  has  been  obtained  in 
great  measure  by  the  imposition  of  the  income  tax  in 
England,  securing  as  it  did  that  large  revenue  ? — I 
do  not  think  it  can  be  questioned  that  the  operation 
of  the  income  tax,  considered  in  itself,  is  one  which 
tends  to  work  out  fair  results. 

4443.  (Mr.  Sexton.')  I think  you  have  said  you 
consider  it  the  fairest  of  all  and  the  best  test  ? — Yes. 

Relative  4444.  (Lord  Welby.)  There  is  one  other  point  I 
1“  England  s'10u^  likp-  bring  before  your  lordship.  We  know 
Mdireiand.  that  Ireland  is  a poor  country,  and  the  argument  has 
been  used  that  England  is  a rich  country,  and  that, 
therefore,  Ireland  should  be  very  much  exempted  from 
taxation  ; but  does  not  that  argument  assume  a good 
deal  too  much  ? England  is  not  a rich  country  in  that 
sense.  I have  no  doubt  your  lordship  has  seen  such 
a book  as  that  of  Mr.  Booth’s,  with  its  fearful  pictures 
of  poverty  in  London,  such  poverty  as  one  hardly 
dreams  of  in  Ireland.  Do  you  not  think  that  ought 


to  be  taken  into  consideration,  and  that  you  should  Or.  aoon- 
be  slow  in  assuming  off  hand  that  everybody  in 
England  is  rich,  and  that,  therefore,  the  English  poor  11  OeeAm. 
should  bear  a large  amount  of  taxation  which  Ireland  Relative 
cannot  bear  ? — It  seems  to  me  no  one  should  assume  England 
that  everybody  in  England  is  rich,  or  that  there  is  andlreland. 
not  a very  large  poor  population  in  the  most  pro- 
gressive countries,  as  things  are  in  this  world.  In 
many  large  cities  there  is  almost  necessarily  a very 
large  poor  population,  but,  I do  not  think  that  should 
affect  the  relief  in  taxation,  which  is  due  to  a far 
distant  and  non-progressive  country  which  does  not 
share  at  all  in  the  progress,  and  the  advantages  that 
are  attendant  on  proximity  to  a large  capital.  If  you 
wish  to  see  how  the  thing  works  out,  although  there 
are  unemployed  in  London,  Manchester,  and  other 
cities,  people  go  in  thousands  from  the  county  Mayo 
across  the  channel  to  England  to  get  work ; and  you 
will  find  young  girls  from  sixteen  to  seventeen 
thronging  the  boats  from  Achill,  and  getting  drowned 
in  their  endeavour  to  reach  Scotland  to  earn  a little 
money  to  help  their  parents  to  subsist.  So  that,  all 
told,  England  seems  to  be  the  country  where  progress 
is  going  on,  where  there  is  circulation  of  money,  and 
where  there  is  employment. 

4445.  You  see,  in  dealing  with  this  question,  the 
argument  is  not  put  on  the  ground  of  economy,  but 
the  general  assumption  is  that  the  large  increase  in 
the  demands  of  modern  communities  requires  an 
enormous  public  revenue,  and  that  public  revenue 
must  be  levied  somehow.  You  cannot  carry  on  these 
great  woi’ks  of  education  and  all  the  works  which  are 
now  being  demanded,  without  money,  and  it  must  be 
levied  somewhere.  If  Ireland  were  exempt,  extra 
taxation  would  be  laid  upon  England,  and  you  could 
not  raise  that  revenue  by  direct  taxation,  because  you 
would  annihilate  the  sources  from  which  it  is  drawn. 

The  consequences  would  be  that  you  must  increase  the 
duty  on  the  consumer  in  England  ; and  I venture  to 
say  to  anybody  who  has  read  Mr.  Booth’s  book,  it 
would  be  a very  awful  thing  to  say  you  should  increase 
the  duties  on  the  articles  which  are  consumed  by  these 
masses  of  very  poor  people  in  London  in  order  to 
obtain  that  money  ? — It  does  not  appear  at  all  necessary 
that  an  indirect  tax  should  be  levied  in  that  way. 

The  income  tax  might  be  increased,  and  it  would  not 
be  a tax  upon  the  necessaries  of  life  at  all. 

4446.  I do  not  think  any  person  who  has  anything 
whatever  to  do  with  the  finance  of  the  country  would 
follow  you  there.  However,  the  point  of  the  thing  is 
this  : you  must  look  at  the  enormous  sums  which  are 
raised  by  indirect  taxation,  must  you  not? — In  any  case 
the  industries  of  Ireland  and  the  resources  of  Ireland 
are  so  few  and  so  small  compared  with  the  resources 
of  England  throughout,  that  it  could  not  make  so  very 
much  difference  to  impose  in  England  such  taxes  as  are 
necessary  in  order  to  strike  a just  balance  with  Ireland ; 
and  that  would  be,  I think,  seen  to  be  especially  need- 
ful if  the  amount  which  is  credited  against  Ireland  as 
being  allocated  for  local  taxation  were  properly  con- 
sidered. It  is  put  down  against  Ireland,  for  instance, 
that  15,000?.  from  the  Imperial  Exchequer  is  allotted 
for  hospitals  in  Dublin,  but  the  lai-gest  aud  most  useful 
hospital  in  Dublin  cannot  have  a penny  of  it,  as  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin  pointed  out  the  other  day ; and 
so  on  with  other  moneys  which  are  allotted  to  Ireland 
and  put  down  against  Ireland.  There  is  an  immense 
sum  of  money  expended  on  the  Royal  Irish  Consta- 
bulary to  keep  them,  not  so  much  for  Irish  purposes, 
but  as  a semi-military  Imperial  force,  dependent  on  the 
executive  (which  is  the  arm  of  the  Cabinet)  in  Ireland, 
and  not  subject,  as  a police  force  in  England  is,  to  the 
local  authority ; it  seems  to  me  that  this  money  is  not 
used  for  Irish  purposes  at  all,  but  for  what  is  assumed 
to  be  a wise  Imperial  policy,  whether  it  be  so  or  not. 

4447.  I think  the  point  youfr  lordship  takes  deserves 
most  careful  consideration,  but  it  does  not  quite  touch 
the  point  I was  bringing  before  you  and  which  I 
wanted  to  suggest  to  you — namely,  the  immense 
amount  of  poverty,  quite  as  great  and  I venture  to  say 
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Dr.  a Don-  greater  than  that  in  Ireland,  which  exists  in  England 
neU-  aud  which  the  practical  statesman  would  have  to  deal 
li  Dec.  1891.  with  i fthe  burden  of  moderate  taxation  be  transferred 
Relative  from  Ireland  to  England! — The  only  answer  I can 
England™  make  would  be  that  it  seems  to  me  to  be  the  duty  of 
and  practical  statesmen  to  so  transfer  the  extra  revenue 

Ireland.  rajsed  in  Ireland  to  England  as  not  to  press  on  the 
poorer  class  in  England. 

Absentee-  4443.  (The  O’Conor  Von.)  I think  your  lordship 
' ' stated  with  regard  to  absenteeism,  that  11,000,000?. 

of  the  rent  of  the  country  was  spent  out  of  Ireland! — 
No,  I stated  that  the  rental  was  11,000,000?.,  and 
that  a very  large  proportion  was  spent  out  of  Ireland. 

4449.  I thought  you  said  it  was  a great  loss  to 
Ireland  that  11,000,000?.  of  the  rent  was  spent  out  of 
the  country  ; I.  wanted  to  be  cei-tain  about  it ; it  is  a 
large  proportion  of  it  and  not  the  entire,  you  say! — Yes. 

4450.  Then  you  quoted,  as  an  example  of  an  estate 
that  was  especially  well  managed,  the  estate  of  Lord 
Palmerston  1 — In  the  particular  respect,  that  the 
houses  have  improved.  1 do  not  know  the  details  of 
the  management  at  all,  but  I have  heard  that  he  gave 
prizes,  and  I noticed  that  the  houses  were  improved. 

4451.  But  you  quoted  that  as  an  example,  showing 
what  good  a landlord  might  do  if-  he  devoted  his 
attention  to  his  estate! — Yes. 

4452.  But  was  not  Lord  Palmerston  an  absentee  1 
— If  he  were  an  absentee  he  must  have  been  very  well 
locally  represented.  I have  spoken  to  a man  who 
received  from  Lord  Palmerston,  when  he  was  Prime 
Minister  of  England,  and  had  most  pressing  cares 
on  his  shoulders,  an  autograph  letter  about  some  little 
complaint  as  to  the  details  of  his  farm.  Whether  he 
was  there  or  not  he  took  a great  part  in  the  manage- 
ment of  his  estate. 

4453.  Does  not  that  show  absentees  may  take 
as  much  part  in  the  management  of  their  estates  as 
many  who  are  resident  1— If  they  are  all  Lord 
Palmerstons. 

4454.  But  it  shows  that  there  is  no  impossibility  of 
an  absentee  being  as  good  a landlord  as  a resident, 
does  it  not! — Of  course  it  is  not  impossible,  but  one 
swallow  will  not  make  a summer. 

4 455.  But  you  happened  to  quote,  as  the  example 
of  the  Irish  landlord,  an  absentee  1 — No,  not  in  con- 
nection with  absenteeism,  but  prizes  for  houses. 

4456.  I understand  that  in  illustrating  the  benefit 
of  a landlord  attending  to  his  property,  you  gave  the 
instance  of  Lord  Palmerston.  An  absentee  landlord 
might  be  able  to  do  as  much  good  to  his  tenants  if  he 
really  attended  to  them,  if  such  a man  as  Lord 
Palmerston,  overwhelmed  with  public  business,  was 
able  to  have  his  estate  so  well  looked  after,  might  he 
not  1 — Yes,  but  I assume  no  one  will  venture  to  hold 
that  absentee  proprietors  are  capable,  as  a class,  of 
discharging  their  duties  to  their  tenantry. 

4457.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  If  they  would  allow  their  in- 
comes to  be  spent  in  Ireland,' your  lordship  would 
object  much  less  to  their  absence  1 — Very  much  less. 

Enlarge-  4458.  (The  O'Conor  Von.)  With  regard  to  the 
holdings  enlargement  of  the  holdings,  I believe  you  are  very 
much  in  favour  of  enlarging  these  small  holdings  1 — 
Yes. 

4459.  And  you  quoted  an  example  of  the  Ffrench 
estate,  which  has  been  lately  purchased  by  your  Board 
and  divided  amongst  the  tenants! — Yes. 

4460.  What  provision  is  made  against  the  future 
subdivision  of  these  holdings  1 — The  last  paragraph  of 
our  last  Report  states  that  our  Board  has  at  present 
under  its  careful  consideration  the  making  of  such 
regulations  as  we  consider  best  to  prevent  subdivision. 

4461.  But  you  have  not  yet  drawn  out  those 
regulations! — No,  but  we  have  frequently  talked  them 
over  on  the  Board. 

4462.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  a very  difficult  thing 
to  secure! — 1 do,  unless  with  precaution.  It  is  my 
own  personal  opinion  that  there  should  be  some  official 
in  the  country  responsible  for  inquiring  into  and 
looking  after  this  evil  of  sub-dividing  holdings  that 
are  purchased  under  the  Land  Commission. 


4463.  What  is  the  condition  of  one  of  these  hold-  Dr.  arson- 
ings  purchased  under  the  Land  Commission  in  which 

the  occupier,  or  the  owner,  as  he  now  is,  dies  without  iiDec.i&i. 
a will.  What  is  the  legal  condition  of  that  holding — Eniarge- 
is  it  not  personal  property !— 1 can  only  say  that  we 
have  been  able  to  sell  to  the  representatives  of  a * 
deceased  man  as  conveniently  as  to  the  man  himself. 

4464.  I am  not  talking  of  where  you  are  selling  to 
the  representatives  of  a deceased  man,  because  he  may 
be  for  that  particular  purpose  made  the  sole  owner  of 
what  he  purchases  ; but  I am  taking  the  case  of  a 
man  who  has  purchased  his  holding  and  who  dies 
without  having  made  a will,  leaving,  we  will  say, 
seven  or  eight,  or  perhaps  ten  children — some  of 
them  in  America,  some  of  them  in  Australia,  some 
in  England,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  at  home — some 
daughters  married,  and  so  on.  What  is  the  legal 
condition  of  that  man’s  holding  1 Is  it  not  personal 
property,  which  should  be  divided  amongst  his  ten 
children  1 — I am  sure  I do  not  know  enough  law  to 
answer  very  accurately ; but  I do  believe  that  if 
peasant  proprietory  were  established  in  this  country 
on  a sound  basis,  there  would  not  be  at  all  the 
tendency  to  subdivision  which  existed  some  time 
a«o.  Many  of  the  people  would  emigrate  and  be 
better  schooled  than  they  were.  They  should  be 
better  taught  in  industrial  arts,  of  which  kind  of 
education  there  has  been  very  little  in  the  country. 

4465.  If  you  will  take  it  from  me  that  it  is  the  law 
that  it  is  personal  property,  and  that  its  value  should 
be  divided  amongst  all  the  children,  I ask  you  how  is 
the  sub-division  to  be  prevented  1 — That  again  is  law. 

I do  not  see  the  great  inconvenience,  when  a case  of 
that  kind  occurs,"  in  having  the  little  holding  sold  out, 
every  member  of  the  family  receiving  his  share,  and 
the  purchaser  occupying  the  place  of  his  predecessor 
in  title. 

4466.  Then  the  purchaser  will  come  into  that 
holding  having  paid  what  we  would  call  the  full 
occupation  value  for  it  1 — Yes. 

4467.  And  that  occupation  value  is  the  full  com- 
petitive value  in  the  country  1 — Yes. 

4468.  And  will  not  that  new  owner  then  be  in  a 
worse  position — or  at  least  in  as  bad  a position — as 
a tenant,  paying  the  highest  competitive  rent  1 — He 
need  not  be.  All  the  people  in  the  country  are  not 
absolutely  without  money.  We  have  returned 
Americans  now  and  then ; they  build  pretty  good 
houses  along  the  coast,  and  occasionally  they  have 
money  to  buy  a farm,  and  such  men  may  be  able  to 
buy  the  land  and  work  it. 

4469.  He  -may  be  able  to  buy  it,  but  will  he  not 
have  paid  for  it  a price,  the  interest  on  which 
would  be  equal  to  the  highest  competitive  rent  1 — 

Yes,  but  the  same  difficulty  ai-ises  about  every  man 
who  buys  land. 

4470.  I«  the  remedy  which  you  would  propose  to 
prevent  subdivision,  that  at  the  death  of  every  holder 
the  holding  should  be  sold  !• — I have  never  considered 
the  question  of  how  subdivision  should  be  best 
prevented  beyond  what  I have  stated. 

4471.  With  submission  to  your  lordship,  I think 
it  is  a very  important  question  for  your  Board  to 
consider!— It  has  been  under  consideration. 

4472.  With  regard  to  the  food  of  the  people  in  the  ^people- 
congested  districts,  you  gave  an  enumeration  of  the 
different  articles  of  food  that  entered  into  their  daily 
consumption  ; but  I think  you  omitted  one  which  is 
probably  of  considerable  importance  : do  not  they  use 

eggs ! — Not  largely  at  all ; by  no  means ; the  eggs  go 
for  the  groceries. 

4473.  What  would  be  the  amount  of  tobacco  used 
per  day  or  per  week  by  a family  of  this  class  to  which 
you  have  referred  1 — Possibly  a shilling’s  worth  of 
tobacco  a week.  I think  that  would  be  high,  but  in 
many  families  it  would  come  to  a shilling  and  in  some 
sixpence  and  in  some  ninepence.  I . consider  a shilling 
too  high  and  would  put  it  at  ninepence. 

4474.  You  say  it  is  3c?.  an  ounce! — Yes. 
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Dr  o' Don-  4475.  That  would  he  four  ounces  a week? — Three 

' neiL  ounces  a week  would  represent  9 d. 

ilDeoTi894.  4476.  That  would  be  about  what  they  would  use  in 
— ^ the  family  ? — Yes,  taking  one  family  with  another, 

the* people.  4477.  And  how  much  tea  ? — In  the  part  of  Donegal 

that  1 know  best  there  is  about  57.  worth  of  tea  con- 
sumed per  year  in  the  family. 

4478.  But  how  many  pounds  in  weight;  what  is 
the  price  of  tea  in  that  district? — 2s.  6 d.  per  pound, 

4479.  Is  not  that  a very  large  price  for  tea?  Is  it 
of  very  good  quality  ? — It  is  fairly  good  quality  ; it  is 
sold  in  small  quantities ; and  I suppose  the  dealers  in 
that  way  require  to  sell  it  at  rather  a large  price. 

4480.  (Mr.  Sexton .)  It  is  parted  with  for  eggs 
mostly,  is  it  not  ? — Frequently. 

4481.  And  that  makes  a higher  price,  I should 
think  ? — Yes. 

4482.  (The  O’ Conor  Don.)  Because  it  is  to  a certain 
extent  bought  on  the  credit  system  ? — Yes. 

Failures  ol  4483.  With  regard  to  the  yield  of  the  potato  crops, 
crops-  you  have  mentioned  the  very  great  falling  off  in  the 
produce  and  value  of  these  crops  in  different  years, 
which  you  have  estimated  at  10,000,0007.  I think, 
have  you  not? — Yes,  in  one  year,  for  all  crops. 

4484.  With  what  did  you  make  that  comparison  ? 
— I took  the  comparison  from  Dr.  Hancock’s  papers. 

4485.  You  say  this  is  a falling  off  from  the  usual 
yield ; but  would  it  not  appear  from  your  evidence 
that  the  usual  yield  is  as  often  bad  as  good  ? — It 
was  a falling  off  from  the  preceding  year,  1 understand. 

4486.  Because  out  of  the  twelve  years  you  have 
mentioned  you  have  given  five  or  six  that  were  bad ; 
therefore  the  return  which  you  call  the  usual  yield 
must  have  been  not  a usual  yield  but  a yield  of  an 
exceptionally  good  year? — I said  the  crop  in  1879  was 
10,000,0007.  short  of  its  value  in  the  preceding  year. 
Those  other  years  that  I mentioned  as  bad  were 
specially  bad  for  the  potato  crop,  not  necessarily  so 
bad  for  the  other  crops. 

4487.  The  words  I thought  your  lordship  used  at 
the  time  were  that  it  was  short  of  the  usual  yield  ; 
and  what  I wanted  to  ascertain  was  what  you  under- 
stood to  be  the  usual  yield.  What  was  the  usual  yield 
of  the  potato  crop  when  you  made  this  comparison 
between  some  years  and  others ; do  you  make  the  com- 
parison between  a particularly  good  year  or  a com- 
parison between  all  the  years,  good  and  bad,  on  an 
average? — As  I went  on  making  my  statements,  I 
stated  the  ground  of  the  comparison,  I think. 

4488.  It  would  not  be  fair,  of  course,  to  compare 
the  yield  of  a bad  year  with  that  of  a particularly  good 
-year,  and  to  say  that  the  loss  was  10,000,0007.  or 

anything  else  ? — Ho,  quite  unfair, 
indebted-  4489.  Is  credit  given  more  freely  now  by  the  shop- 
people.  : keepers  than  it  formerly  was  ? I understood  you  to 
say  that  it  was,  and  it  is  quite  new  to  me  if  it  is  so  ? 
— I think  if  you  take  the  debts  as  the  test,  un- 
doubtedly credit  is  moi-e  freely  given  now. 

4490.  Do  you  think  the  people  are  more  in  debt 
now  than  they  were  in  1880,  say,  or  1881? — Yes, 
they  are,  there  is  more  of  an  accumulated  debt. 

4491.  Accumulated  since  then,  anew  debt  since 
1880  ? — I was  not  actually  in  contact  with  the  people 
in  1880  and  1881,  but  I know  that  the  debts  have 
accumulated,  and  are  now  such  as  I have  described. 

4492.  And  yet  shopkeepers  are  more  willing  now 
to  give  credit  than  they  were  ? — I do  not  think  I have 
made  any  statement  to  the  effect  that  they  are  more 
willing  to  give  credit ; but  undoubtedly  the  fact  that 
'the  tenants  have  got  fixity  of  tenure  and  are  surer  of 
their  holdings  has  been  a reason  for  the  giving  of 
credit  when  otherwise  it  would  not  have  been  given. 

Work  of  4493.  The  operation  of  your  Board  is  practically 
D?str?ctsd  confined,  is  it  not,  to  a small  portion  of  the  congested 
B#ara-  districts  ?— Yes. 

4494.  There  are  a great  number  of  districts  for 
which  you  have  been  able  to  do  nothing? — A large 
number ; and  a great  many  electoral  areas  that  are  in  a 
very  poor  conclition  are  not  scheduled  under  the  Act. 


4495.  But  even  of  those  that  are  scheduled  there  Dr.  o' Don- 
are  numbers  that  you  have  absolutely  done  nothing 

at  all  for,  are  there  not  ? — That  is  so.  11  Decj894. 

4496.  And  I presume  that  is  from  want  of  funds  ? Workoi 
—Chiefly  from  want  of  funds.  We  were  anxious  to  Districts3 
do  something  for  the  very  poorest  districts  while  at  Board, 
the  same  time  keeping  in  view  the  importance  of 
promoting  those  industries  and  schemes  that  promise 

best  for  the  permanent  improvement  of  the  districts 
as  a whole. 

4497.  Then  I may  take  it  that  you  do  not  consider 
that  your  Board  has  got  a sufficient  amount  of  income  ? 

— It  has  not  for  its  work. 

4498.  What  additional  income  do  you  think  it 
ought  to  have  to  be  able  to  properly  carry  out  through- 
out the  whole  district  what  you  are  endeavouring  to 
do  now  in  the  restricted  area? — Really  I should  not 
like  to  answer  a very  important  question  of  that  sort 
without  giving  it  more  time  than  I have  ever  bestowed 
upon  it. 

4499.  Your  Board  have  never  considered  the  sub- 
ject ? — No. 

4500.  (Sir  David  Barbour.)  Your  lordship  referred  Incidence 
to  certain  estimates  of  the  receipts  and  expenditure  ot  tasnt,,on 
of  typical  families  in  the  congested  districts  upon 

which  I wish  to  ask  you  a few  questions.  I under- 
stand that  you  would  like,  if  it  were  possible  to  do  so, 
to  exempt  these  poor  people  in  the  congested  districts 
from  the  taxation  on  tea  and  tobacco  and,  perhaps,  also 
from  the  taxation  on  whiskey  ? — Yes. 

4501.  Lord  Welby  asked  you  certain  questions  about 
the  difficulties  that  would  be  experienced  in  exempting 
them  from  taxation.  In  the  first  place  the  poverty 
of  Ireland,  as  we  are  all  sorry  to  know,  is  not  confined 
to  those  districts.  There  are  people  just  as  poor  out- 
side them,  are  there  not? — Yes. 

4502.  And  they  would  have  an  equal  claim  to 
exemption,  would  they  not  ? — Yes. 

4503.  And  although  the  proportion  of  poor  people 
in  England  and  Scotland  is  not  so  great  as  in 
Ireland,  still  there  are  people  who  would  have  as 
good  a claim  to  exemption  from  these  duties  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  are  there  not  ? For  instance,  we 
know  that  there  is  a great  number  of  paupers  in 
England  and  Scotland ; and  as  there  are  paupers 
there  must  be  people  on  the  verge  of  pauperism. 

Those  people  would  have  as  good  a claim  in  proportion 
to  their  income  as  people  in  Ireland  to  exemption 
from  duties  on  tea  and  tobacco,  would  they  not  ? — 

I take  it  that  paupers  do  not  pay  duties  of  any  kind. 

4504.  I am  speaking  of  the  people  on  the  verge  of 
pauperism  in  England  and  in  Scotland  ; they  would 
have  a claim  to  exemption,  too,  would  they  not  ? — It 
is  for  those  who  have  immediately  to  deal  with  the 
poor  in  England  and  Scotland  to  consider  the  question 
for  them.  I should  greatly  rejoice  at  any  benefit 
bestowed  on  them  ; but  the  case  immediately  before 
me,  and  with  which  I am  daily  in  contact,  is  that  of 
.the  poor  in  the  congested  districts  in  Ireland,  who, 
form  the  great  bulk  of  the  population  in  those  districts, 
and  where  incomes  are  so  small  that  it  does  not  seem 
that  they  have  resources  capable,  by  any  fair  standard, 
of  bearing  taxation. 

4505.  I quite  understand  your  argument,  but  you 
suggest,  do  you  not,  that  it  would  be  a. good  thing 
to  exempt  them  from  taxation  if  it  were  possible  to  do 
so  ?— Yes. 

4506.  And  I wish  merely  to  bring  out  the  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  of  adopting  that  remedy.  I do  not 
wish  to  argue  that  it  is  not  desirable  to  adopt  some 
remedy  ; but  you  would  admit  it  is  very  desirable  the 
remedy  adopted  should  be  a feasible  remedy  and  a 
good  remedy,  would  you  not  ? — Quite  so. 

4507.  Ancl you  willadmit,  Ithink,  thatif  you  exempt 
certain  people  in  Ireland  from  paying  tea  duty  and 
tobacco  "duty,  there  are  a certain  number  of  people  in 
England — perhaps  not  a very  great  number — who 
would  have  an  equally  good  claim,  and  do  possess  an 
equally  good  claim  at  the  present  moment,  to 
exemption  ? — You  assume  that  those  people  in 
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Dr.  O'Don-  England  have  only  the  same  means  of  earning  a 
— !!l  livelihood. 

11  Dec.  1891.  4508.  I assume  that  they  are  in  the  same  position 

Incidence  as  regards  income  and  as  regards  comfort? — It  seems 
of  taxation.  to  me  there  is  a very  great  and  very  important 
element  to  be  weighed  in  such  a case,  and  that  is  the 
possibility  for  the  family,  supposing  it  to  be  industrious, 
to  earn  income. 

4509.  Therefore  you  think  if  it  is  possible  for  the 
family  to  earn  an  income  they  ought  not  to  be  exempt, 
do  you  ? — 1 think  when  you  are  dealing  with  large 
populations  it  is  an  important  element  to  take  into 
consideration  that  these  people  not  merely  do  not 
earn  incomes,  but  that  they  absolutely  cannot. 

4510.  So  long  as  they  remain  in  their  present 
position  ? — So  long  as  their  position  is  not  improved. 

4511.  So  long  as  they  remain  in  the  country  where 
they  now  live  ? — They  need  not  be  moved  much  in 
order  to  have  their  position  improved. 

4512.  But  until  there  is  some  improvement,  less  or 
more,  it  is  impossible,  you  think? — Yes,  it  is. 

4513.  Assuming  that  the  poorer  people  in  Ireland 
were  exempted  by  the  Legislature  from  the  tobacco 
duty  and  from  the-  tea  duty,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
exeiupt  all  the  people  in  Ireland,  would  it  not,  from 
that  duty  ? — .Really  I can  offer  no  opinion  of  the 
least  use  in  regard  to  the  practical  working  out  of 
finance  schemes. 

4514.  I wish  to  point  out  to  you  that  if  a certain 
number  of  people  were  entitled  to  get  their  tea  and 
tobacco  free  of  duty,  there  would  be  unlimited 
facilities  for  smuggling.  There  would  be  no  reason 
why  a man  who  was  entitled  to  get  it  free  of  duty 
should  not  purchase  it  and  sell  it  to  a man  who  was 
not  entitled,  would  there  ? — It  seems  to  me  there  is 
not  much  in  that,  because  notwithstanding  such  a 
possibility  as  that  the  making  of  illicit  whiskey  was 
quite  common  in  Donegal,  but  there  is  no  such  thing 
now. 

4515.  I think  that  is  a different  question.  If 
certain  people  were  entitled  to  get  whiskey  free  of 
duty,  and  certain  others  had  to  pay  duty,  I think  you 
would  find  there  would  be  great  facilities  for 
smuggling  ? — It  is  difficult  to  say  how  those  things 
can  be  worked  out  practically,  but  I believe  it  can  be 
done.  While  the  position  remains  as  it  is  it  has  been 
found  quite  possible  to  get  the  population  to  give  up 
illicit  distillation. 

4516.  Then  it  comes  to  this,  that  while  you  would 
like  to  see  these  people  exempt  from  taxation  you  are 
not  prepared  to  state  any  plan  by  which  that  exemption 
could  be  carried  out  in  practice  ? — It  comes  to  that ; 
■but  I must  add  that  I do  not  consider  it  would  be  for 
me  to  work  out  such  a scheme. 

4517.  I should  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
case  of  the  two  poorest  of  the  typical  families.  The 
"two  poorest,  I think,  are  No.  2 and  No.  12.  In  No. 
2 the  cash  income  is  97.  16s.  only  ? — Yes. 

4518.  And  the  value  of  the  produce  consumed  by 
the  family  is  between  127.  and  177. — we  may  take  it 
-at  147.  10s.  on  an  average? — Quite  so. 

4519.  That  gives  that  family  an  income  of  247.  6s.? 
—Yes. 

4520.  Which  of  course  is  very  small  ? — Yes. 

4521.  That  family  does  not  appear  to  consume 
much  tobacco  or  tea,  but  I make  out  that  they  pay 
about  17.  in  duty  on  tea  and  tobacco  ?— Yes. 

4522.  If  that  duty  of  17.  was  remitted,  of  course  it 
would  be  a gain  to  these  people ; but  it  would  be  only 
equivalent  to  raising  their  income  to  257.  6s.,  would  it 
not.  The  present  income  is  247.  6s.,  and  if  they  were 
1 7.  better  off  they  would  practically  have  an  income 
-of  257.  6s.  ? — For  those  poor  people  17.  is  a big  sum. 

4523.  I admit  that  when  a person  has  that  small 
income  17.  is  a good  deal  ? — Yes,  and  if  you  have  500 
such  people  in  a parish  the  retention  of  5007.  in  the 
parish  rather  than  the  removal  of  it  from  the  district 
is  a great  advantage. 

4524.  Of  course  I admit  all  that.  The  exemption 
would  practically  bring  their  income  up,  for  the  pur- 


poses of  argument,  to  257  6s.,  but  they  would  be  still  Dr.  O' Don- 
very  poor  1 — Yes.  nel>- 

4525.  And  you  would  not  be  content  to  see  them  liDee.issi. 

remain  with  that  income.  You  would  desire  to  see  ineid^oo 
the  income  made  still  more,  would  you  not? — Yes.  of  taxation 

4526.  Up  to  what  limit  do  you  think  you  would 
like  to  raise  their  income ; what  would  satisfy  you, 
and  at  what  income  would  you  say  that  it  was  unneces- 
sary that  more  should  be  done  at  the  public  expense  ? — 

I do  not  think  an  estimate  of  that  in  the  rough  can  be 
made.  If  tlieresources wliichmight possibly bedeveloped 
in  the  congested  districts  were  uniform  throughout  it 
might  be  done  ; but  in  one  place  there  is  fishing  to  be 
developed,  in  another  place  there  might  be  established 
a weaving  industry,  and  in  another  place  the  opening  of 
a fine  stratum  of  granite  is  practicable,  and  so  on.  You 
have  to  take  in  connection  the  income  and  the  class  of 
expenditure  of  the  families.  The  class  of  expenditure 
is  entirely  different  for  these  different  families.  Some 
for  instance  have  to  get  fishing  gear;  others  have  to 
provide  17.  to  enable  them  to  go  from  a remote  part  of 
Donegal  or  Mayo  to  the  English  or  the  Scotch  harvests, 
and  so  on. 

4527.  But  taking  that  family  which  is  stated  to  be 
a typical  family  and  not  an  actual  family,  if  their 
income  is  raised,  at  what  figure  would  you  say 
they  were  fairly  well  oil  ? Something  very  considerably 
move  than  the  present  figure,  no  doubt? — Yes,  quite. 

4528.  How  much? — It  would  depend  on  the 
number  of  people  in  the  family. 

4529.  "We  are  taking  typical  families  with  five  or 
six  people  in  them  ? — If  they  had  an  income  which 
would  give  pretty  much  the  same  to  each  person  as  is 
expended,  perhaps,  on  the  poor  in  the  workhouse,  it 
would  greatly  improve  their  condition. 

4530.  Say  507.  ? — That  would  be  a very  material 
improvement. 

4531.  Then  you  think,  if  they  had  507.,  in  all  pro- 
bability expenditure  at  the  public  cost  would  not  be 
necessary  any  longer  ? — Yes. 

4532.  You  see  that  means  an  increase  over  their 
present  income  of  267.  ? — Yes. 

4533.  So  that  the  remission  of  taxation  to  the  extent 
of  17.  would  only  improve  their  position  by  ^th  of 
the  improvement  which  you  desire  to  see? — No  doubt ; 
but  remember  that  when  people  are  in  a critical  con- 
dition, it  is  often  the  last  straw  that  breaks  the  drudge’s 
back. 

4534.  Quite  so  ; but  I am  trying  to  bring  out  the 
fact  that  though  the  remission  of  this  taxation  might 
involve  the  loss  of  a great  deal  of  the  public  revenue, 
it  would  not  by  any  means  raise  the  people  to  a satis- 
factory position? — No,  if  you  look  upon  it  as  merely 
involving  the  effect  upon  an  individual  family ; but  if 
you  assume  that  the  duty  levied  upon  those  districts 
is  200,0007.  a year,  and  the  accumulation  of  that 
200,0007.  is  expended  in  the  district,  or  even  that  it  is 
expended  year  by  year,  I can  only  say  that,  in  my 
opinion,  these  congested  districts  would  soon  cease  to 
be  a charge  to  any  public  department. 

4535.  Do  you  mean  if  this  taxation  were  remitted  ? 

— I have  said  if  the  200,0007.  which  the  taxation 
represents  were  expended  in  the  locality. 

4536.  In  providing  means  for  enabling  the  people 
to  help  themselves  ? — Yes. 

4537.  But  not  if  it  was  merely  remitted  to  them  ? 

— I have  not  considered  how  that  would  work  out, 
but  I can  see  that  the  200,0007.  left  in  these  districts 
would  mean  an  enormous  improvement. 

4538.  But  it  would  not  bring  their  incomes  up  to 
what  you  would  like  to  see  them? — No,  not  necessarily. 

4539.  In  fact,  do  you  not  think  it  would  be  fair  to 
say  that  it  is  not  the  taxation  that  makes  these  people 
poor,  but  that  these  people  being  very  poor,  the 
slightest  increase  to  their  burdens  falls  heavily  on 
them  ? — That  is  true.  I should,  however,  like  to  add 
the  qualification  that  we  are  dealing  with  taxation 
now,  and  the  fact  that  they  are  bearing  taxation  winch 
seems  to  be  beyond  their  power,  in  this  connection 
at  all  events,  seems  a very  remarkable  grievance. 
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pr.  o'Don-  4540.  I think  you  said,  in  the  abstract  of  your 
mU;  evidence,  that  the  people  -were  really  unable  to  bear 
11  Dec.  1894.  the  local  taxation,  much  less  the  Imperial  taxation! — 
Incidence  That  is  so ; in  fact,  the  work  our  Board  is  doing  is  an 
oi  taxation,  evidence  of  it.  You  see,  we  are  forced  to  make  roads 
that  the  Grand  Juries  have  not  made,  for  the  develop- 
ment of  trade,  and  to  enable  people  to  manure  their 
lands  and  to  come  to  markets,  because  we  deem  such 
roads  absolutely  necessary. 

4541.  Will  you  look  at  No.  8,  “Estimate  of 
Receipts  and  Expenditure.”  The  cesses  and  taxes  there 
are  11s.;  do  you  observe  that! — Yea 

4542.  The  expenditure  on  tea  is  51.  4s.  ? — Yes. 

4543.  The  expenditure  on  tobacco  is  21.  12s.; — Yes. 

4544.  The  expenditure  on  snuff  is  1Z.  19s.  1 — Yes. 

4545.  And  the  expenditure  on  whisky,  &c.,  is 
21.  8s. ? — Yes. 

4546.  Making  a total,  I believe,  of  12 1.  3s.  Of 
course  these  people  are  poor,  and  these  are  their  little 
luxuries,  but  do  you  not  think  it  is  putting  the  case 
somewhat  too  strongly  to  say  that  such  a.  family 
cannot  bear  the  local  taxation  when  their  local  taxation 
is  only  11s. ; and  the  expenditure  on  tea,  tobacco, 
snuff,  and  whisky  is  12 1.  3s.  1 — I notice  that  the 
whisky  bill  is  exceptionally  high ; and  possibly,  too, 
the  tobacco  bill  is  a little  high  ; but  it  may  be,  for  in- 
stance, that  there  was  a marriage  in  that  family,  and 
on  the  occasion  of  it  the  supply  of  drink  was  unusual. 

4547.  But  I understood  that  these  estimates  of 
receipts  and  expenditure  are  typical ; that  is  to  say, 
they  are  the  average  receipts  and  expenditure  of  a 
number  of  families  for  a number  of  years? — No  doubt; 
but  when  any  one  goes  to  make  inquiry  in  any  district 
in  this  country,  or  any  other,  the  information  he 
receives  is  largely  coloured  by  the  facts  immediately 
preceding  the  collection  of  the  information. 

4548.  You  did  not  make  this  estimate,  did  you? — 
No. 

Con’ested0  4549.  Now  I wish  to  ask  you  a few  questions  upon 
Districts  the  very  excellent  work  of  the  Congested  Districts 
Board  Board.  You  have  no  doubt,  and  I.  have  not  met 
anybody  who  has  any  doubt,  that  that  Board  is  doing- 
very  good  work  so  far  as  it  goes  ? — It  is  doing  very 
excellent  work. 

4550.  Can  you  foresee  a time  when,  owing  to  the 
improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  people  in  the 
congested  districts,  it  would  be  possible  to  dissolve 
the  Board  and  leave  the  people  to  their  own  resources? 
— We  have  not  at  all  arrived  at  the  stage  when  one 
could  make  such  a calculation.  The  fact  is,  we  have 
been  only  able  to  touch  very  lightly  beyond  the  fringe 
of  congestion : we  have  tried  to  do  a good  deal 
for  the  fisheries  ; we  have  tided  to  promote  industries 
and  agriculture,  and  a little  migration ; and  in  all  our 
projects  we  have  aimed  at  attaining  something  like  a 
commercial  status  in  the  end.  But  when  our  operations 
will  so  tell  upon  the  districts  as  to  leave  them 
independent  and  self-supporting,  it  would  be  really 
difficult  at  this  stage  to  say. 

4551.  You  are  not  within  measurable  distance  of  it 
at  the  present  time  ? — No. 

4552.  T think  I understood  you  to  say  that  you 
thought  it  would  be  impossible  to  raise  these  people  to 
a satisfactory  condition  so  long  as  they  remained  where 
they  are  now ; and  that  you  would  like  to  see,  at  any 
rate,  some  of  them  transferred  to  the  better  districts 
in  every  fair  way,  and  allotments  given  them  there  ? — 
Quite  so  ; the  development  of  the  industries,  fisheries 
and  quarries,  and  so  on,  in  the  congested  districts, 
would  provide  for  a certain  part  of  the  population ; 
but  the  great  bulk  of  them  cannot  be  permanently 
benefited,  except  by  migration  schemes. 

4553.  And  I imagine  you  hold  the  opinion  that  any 
form  of  assistance  which  would  be  merely  relief, 
enabling  them  to  tide  over  temporary  distress,  would 
not  in  the  long  run  be  satisfactory  ? — There  is  no  one 
in  Ireland  interested  in  improving  the  people  who 
would  go  in  for  any  relief  whatever  of  an  eleemosynary 
kind,  except  when  it  is  actually  wanted  to  ward  off 
starvation. 


4554.  Such  relief  brings  no  permanent  improvement,  Dr.  Of  Don- 
of  course,  and  in  other  respects  does  not  do  good  ? — No. 

4555.  And  what  you  would  like  to  see  would  be  a 11  Dec.  1894, 
permanent  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  people,  Work  of 
brought  about  by  means  which  would  give  them  oppor-  ™(^n* 
tunities  of  improving  their  position  by  their  own  Districts 

..  n • , ° 1 J Board, 

exertions  ! — Quite  so. 

Adjourned  for  a short  time. 

4556.  (Mr.  Sexton .)  Your  lordship  has  done  the  Object  of 

Commission  the  favour  to  attend  to-day,  I understand,  qutry'and 
chiefly  in  order  to  give  testimony  of  facts  and  “efcanfag_ 
grievances  within  your  knowledge  ? — Yes.  ference  to 

4557.  And  in  addition  to  offer  such  suggestions  ^sionT 
as  your  experience,  which  is  large,  enables  you  to 

make  towards  improving  the  condition  of  the  people  ? — 

Yes. 

4558.  You  have  said  emphatically  that  eleemosynary 
aid  is  not  your  aim,  but  rather  such  provision  as  law 
or  administration  can  make  for  enabling  the  people 
to  be  solvent  and  self-supporting  ? — Quite  so. 

4559.  Your  lordship’s  own  action  in  associating 
yourself  with  the  Congested  Districts  Board;  and  in 
labouring  in  their  work  of  practical  improvement, 
shows  what  you  desire  is  not  that  the  condition  of 
the  people  should  be  improved  by  relief,  but  that  they 
should  be  enabled  to  help  themselves  by  assistance  to 
which  I understand  you  consider  that  the  result  of 
losses  and  their  condition  gives  them  a special 
claim? — Yes. 

4560.  In  offering  the  Commission  the  assistance  of 
your  evidence,  your  lordship  does  not  undertake  the 
function  which  belongs  to  those  who  have  the  ex- 
perience and  the  expert  assistance  of  legislators  to 
suggest  the  particular  form  of  the  remedy  to  be 
applied  ? — I could  not  undertake  such  a task. 

4561.  There  are  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  under- 
take it? — Yes;  those  who  are  responsible  for  the 
government  of  Ireland,  for  the  time  being,  seem  to  me 
to  be  under  an  obligation  to  look  to  such  things. 

4562.  I wish  to  remind  your  lordship  of  the 
inquiry  which  this  Commission  is  directed  to  make. 

We  are  to  inquire  into  the  financial  relations  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  their  relative  taxable 
capacity,  and  to  report  upon  wbat  principles  of 
comparison  and  by  the  application  of  what  specific 
standards  the  relative  capacity  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  to  bear  taxation  may  be  most  equitably 
determined,  and  what  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained  is 
the  true  proportion  under  the  principles  and  specific 
standards  so  determined  between  the  taxable  capacity 
of-  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Your  lordship 
perceives  that  under  this  reference  each  country  is 
treated  as  a unit  separate  from  the  other  ? — Quite  so. 

4563.  And  that  so  far  as  this  Commission  is  con- 
cerned, under  this  reference,  Ireland  may  be  treated  as 
if  she  had  a legislature  now  ? — Yes. 

4564.  And  that  the  legislators  of  the  two  countries 
were  arranging  under  one  fiscal  system  the  best 
method  of  determining  the  equitable  taxation  of  each  ? 

— According  to  the  capacity  of  each  nation. 

4565.  As  a unit  ? — Yes. 

4566.  Some  of  the  questions  put  to  you  to-day 
must,  I think,  in  view  of  this  reference  have  perplexed 
your  lordship  ? — Yes ; to  some  extent  the  questions 
seemed  to  turn  on  the  condition  of  some  individuals 
or  occasionally  of  small  sections  of  the  people  rather 
than  upon  the  condition  of  the  people  at  large ; but  at 
the  same  time  I could  scarcely  in  any  way  complain 
of  such  questions  because  I am  especially  identified 
with  one  particular  part  of  the  agricultural  population 
which  is  in  a very  poor  condition.  I am  a good  deal 
in  contact  with  agriculturists  generally,  but  my 
special  knowledge  is  of  the  congested  districts. 

4567.  It  is  true  that  yOur  lordship  has  given 
evidence  specially  as  to  the  congested  districts, 
because  your  personal  experience  has  lain  there,  but  I 
observe  in  the  course  of  your  evidence  that  you 
applied  the  weight  of  your  testimony  not  simply  to 
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Dr.  ODon-  the  congested  districts  but  to  the  occupiers  throughout 
nel1-  Ireland  whose  valuations  are  not  over  £6  1 — Yes  ; 
11  Dec.  1891.  and  I have  been  resident  in  Donegal,  in  a town  which 
Object 0f  is  really  on  the  margin  between  two  very  different 
the  en"nd  countries — the  congested  districts  in  the  mountains  of 
meaning  Donegal,  where  the  land  which  is  tilled  is  perhaps 
ferenee  to"  some  of  the  poorest  which  is  under  cultivation,  and 
the  Com-  East  Donegal  which  is  highly  tilled  and  is  also 
mission.  occupied  by  a most  industrious  population. 

4568.  But  in  this  inquiry  when  we  refer  to  the 
condition  of  particular  classes  of  the  people  in 
particular  localities  we  do  it  not  so  much  to  establish 
a particular  case  as  to  offer  the  best  illustrations  that 
can  be  found  of  the  contention  that  the  country  as  a 
whole  is  over  taxed  1 — I quite  understand  that  your 
object  is  to  get  a full  conspectus  of  the  state  of 
Ireland  in  all  the  departments  of  Irish  industrial  life, 
in  order  to  ascertain  what  the  real  taxable  capacity  of 
the  nation  at  large  is. 

4569.  Precisely,  and  when  you  are  asked  whether 
some  people  in  England  and  Scotland  may  not  be  so 
poor  as  to  have  a claim  for  reduction  or  remission  of 
taxation,  if  poverty  be  a claim,  does  not  such  a question 
appear  to  your  lordship  to  involve  a misconception 
of  the  true  nature  of  this  inquiry  1- — It  does  seem  to 
imply  that  when  we  talk  of  the  poorness  of  certain 
districts  in  Ireland  we  are  talking  of  a limited  poverty 
that  is  found  in  conjunction  with  very  large  and 
considerable  wealth,  whereas  speaking  of  the  poor 
districts  of  Ireland  the  facts  are  put  forward  and  the 
circumstances  explained  to  show  that  the  condition  of 
these  people  is  a very  large  and  a very  constant 
ingredient  in  the  state  of  things  in  Ireland. 

4570.  And  part  of  the  general  question  of  the  over 
taxation  of  Ireland  1 — Yes. 

4571.  And  suppose  as  the  result  of  this  Inquiry  it 
were  found  that  Ireland  is  over-taxed,  whether  or  not 
a remedy  was  applied,  would  not  the  question  of  the 
relation  of  taxation  between  che  rich  and  poor  of  Great 
Britain  remain  another  and  a different  question  ? — It 
is  an  entirely  independent  question  and  1 daresay  it  is 
a question  too  which  might  be  very  profitably  con- 
sidered for  Ireland  by  a local  legislature  acting  for 
the  Irish  people  themselves. 

4572.  Your  lordship  I think  was  put  the  point. 
The  question  of  the  incidence  of  taxation  as  between 
the  rich  and  the  poor  in  either  country,  either  country 
in  this  Inquiry  being  treated  as  a unit,  is  an  absolutely 
distinct  and  different  question  from  the  capacity  of 
either  country  as  a whole  compared  with  the  other  1 
— I-t  is. 

4573.  And  the  introduction  of  the  question  can 
only  tend  I should  submit  to  you  to  confusion  1 — No 
doubt  it  has  that  tendency. 

4574.  It  has  been  suggested  to  you  as  a difficulty 
that  if  some  were  exempt  in  Ireland  all  would  have  to 
be  exempt.  Does  it  occur  to  you  as  reasonable  in  an 
Inquiry  to  determine  whether  Ireland  relatively  to 
England  is  over-taxed  to  introduce  a question  of  that 
. kind  as  a difficulty  ? — Of  course  I would  not  conceive 
that  it  is  for  a witness  to  point  out  the  practical  means 
by  which  an  acknowledged  wrong  could  be  righted. 
For  one  like  me  giving  evidence  the  province  seems 
to  be  to  state  and  prove  the  wrong  if  it  exists  and 

, leave  to  others  the  redressing  of  it. 

4575.  The  evidence  you  have  given  is  evidence  of 
grievance  and  it  does  not  necessarily  involve,  as  I 

; understand,  either  the  imposition  of  differential  duties 
of  necessity  between  England  and  Ireland  or  the  total 
. exemption  of  any  one  in  Ireland  1 — Quite  so. 

4576.  It  does  not  of  necessity  involve  it1? — By  no 
means ; on  luxuries. 

4577.  The  wisdom  and  the  ingenuity  of  legislation 
may  find  other  remedies  t — Yes. 

4578.  Let  the  grievance,  if  it  exists,  be  first  estab- 
lished and  let  the  remedy  be  found  1 — Quite  so. 

4579.  That  in  your  judgment  would  be  the 
sequence  ? — That  would  be  my  opinion,  and  I have 
stated  already  that  I conceive  for  the  Irish  people,  in 


such  a matter  an  Irish  authority  would  be  the  best  to  Pr.  on0„. 
make  such  an  arrangement.  2ffi' 

4580.  You  were  asked  with  regard  to  these  poor  UDeuM. 
people  in  your  part  of  the  country,  whether  taxation  Object  oi 
makes  them  poor  or  whether  it  is  not  that  they  are  poor 
already.  Does  that  appear  to  you  to  touch  the  question  meaning  0f 
before  us  as  to  whether  or  not  they  are  over  taxed,  rence  to' 
Is  it  a question  for  us  as  to  whether  the  taxation  ^.^Corn- 
makes  them  poor  or  whether  being  as  they  are,  the 
taxation  upon  them  as  individuals  of  the  Irish  com- 
munity is  unduly  heavy  as  compared  with  the  average 
taxation  upon  individuals  in  Great  Britain  ? — The 

latter  is  undoubtedly  the  correct  aspect  of  the  case. 

These  people  are  poor  and  they  are  made  poorer  by 
taxes,  and  the  point  at  issue  seems  to  be  how  far  it  is 
wrong  or  right  to  impose  taxes  upon  them. 

4581.  Again  Sir  David  Barbour  directing  your 
attention  to  Budget  in  the  appendix,  noted  the  fact 
that  people  with  a cash  income  of  9 1.  16s.  and  home 
produce  of  from  12 1.  to  17Z.  paid  a taxation  of  \l., 
and  he  asked  you  if  the  \l.  were  remitted  would  the 
family  be  much  better  off.  You  replied  that  you 
thought  they  would  be  somewhat  better  off,  but  if 
taxation  be  excessive  is  it  an  argument  of  any  force 
to  suggest  that  if  the  excessive  taxation  were  remitted 
the  people  would  not  be  much  better  off ; is  that  a 
reason  lor  continuing  taxation  1 — No,  I conceive  if  If. 
be  due  to  me  it  should  be  given  to  me,  even  though  it 
is  known  I am  going  to  throw  it  away. 

4582.  Quite  so  ; it  is  a question  of  equity,  and  not 
of  the  subsequent  condition  of  the  person  wronged 
when  equity  is  done  1 — Yes. 

4583.  Your  attention  was  also  directed  to  Budget  Food  or 
8,  and  to  the  entry  of  whiskey  on  the  expenditure  the 
side  i — Yes. 

4584.  Am  I right  in  saying  that  this  is  the  only 
Budget  in  which  such  an  entry  appears  1 — It  seems 
to  be  the  only  one. 

4585.  And  I understand  your  lordship  to  say  that 
in  the  part  of  the  country  with  which  you  are  specially 
acquainted  the  people,  especially  the  rural  com- 
munity, are  total  abstainers  1 — They  are  total 
abstainers  as  a body. 

4586.  And  that  the  oppressiveness  of  taxation  in 
that  part  of  the  country  is  not  due  in  any  material 
degree  to  indulgence  in  spirituous  liquor  1 — It  falls  on 
tea  and  tobacco. 

4587.  The  items  of  excisable  and  customable 
articles  on  the  credit  side  of  No.  8 were  added  up,  but 
when  we  analysed  them  they  do  not  appear  im- 
moderate. The  entry  for  tea  is  51.  4s.  (2s.  a week), 
being  less  than  a pound  of  tea  a week  for  what  may 
be  a large  family  1 — Yes. 

4588.  The  entry  for  tobacco  is  Is.  a week — there 
may  be  two  or  three  men  in  the  house,  may  there 
not  l — There  may  be. 

4589.  The  entry  for  snuff  is  9 d.  a week— there  may 
be,  as  there  often  are,  several  old  people  in  the  family? 

— Yes,  old  women  use  snuff,  and  sometimes  it  happens 
that  in  the  family  there  are  two  or  three  generations 
of  people  living  in  the  same  house,  and  for  such  a 
family  of  course  the  consumption  of  such  articles 
would  bo  imusually  large,  especially  of  tea,  tobacco, 
and  snuff. 

4590.  tinder  those  circumstances  do  these  items 
appear  to  you  to  call  for  any  particular  comment  1— 

No,  I think  these  budgets,  taken  one  with  another, 
give  a very  good  conspectus  Of  the  condition  of  the 
people  in  the  congested  districts. 

4591.  In  official  language  the  excisable  and 
customable  articles  are  often  spoken  of  and  dealt 
with  as  luxuries,  are  they  not  1 — Y es. 

4592.  I would  turn  for  a moment  to  your  lord- 
ship’s account  of  the  dietary  of  the  families  of  whose 
conditions  you  have  knowledge.  I understand  it  to 
be  this— from  the  potato  harvest  up  to  the  spring 
they  live  almost  wholly  upon  potatoes,,  do  they  not  ? 

— Yes. 
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pr  ffDon-  4593.  Except  customable  articles  the  home  produce 
>ieH-  is  potatoes  ? — The  home  produce  is  potatoes. 
nDee_i89l.  4594.  They  live  upon  potatoes  sometimes  with 
Foodot  buttermilk  1— Yes. 

the  people.  4595.  And  sometimes  without  it  ? — And  some- 

times without  it. 

4596.  When  the  potatoes  are  exhausted  they  resort 
not  to  oatmeal  but  to  Indian  meal,  do  they  not  ? — 
Indian  meal  comes  in  gradually  superseding  the 
potatoes  at  one  meal  in  spring,  and  then  taking  their 
place  possibly  at  the  three  meals.  I have  stated,  how- 
ever, that  tea  and  a little  bread  were  common  at  two 
of  the  meals. 

4597.  Is  the  oatmeal  too  dear  to  be  used  1 — Oaten- 
meal  is  very  seldom  bought  by  small  Irish  farmers. 
When  it  is  used  it  is  generally  a product  of  the  soil, 
and  in  these  poorer  districts  it  is  much  more  common 
to  sell  off  the  oats  or  use  them  in  another  way.  In 
fact  a mill  to  grind  oats  is  not  at  all  a common  thing 
to  find  in  the  congested  districts.  There  are  such  mills 
here  and  there,  but  I know  myself  parishes  in  which 
not  a single  farmer  grinds  his  oats. 

4598.  They  are  driven  to  resort,  when  the  potato 
crop  is  out;  to  Indian  meal,  which,  I believe,  is  con- 
sidered to  be  about  the  lowest  form  of  human  food,  is 
it  not?— Yes,  they  resort  to  Indian  meal. 

4599.  And  in  eating  the  Indian  meal,  as  in  eating 

the  potatoes,  they  often  consume  it  without  milk,  do 
they  not  ? — Yes.  On  these  little  patches  the  fodder 

for  cattle  is  very  deficient,  especially  in  the  winter, 
and  in  some  years  the  fodder  is  so  bare  that  the  cattle 
are  scarcely  able  to  stand  in  spring. 

4600.  Has  the  scarcity  of  milk  in  that  region  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  introduction  of  tea? — 
Undoubtedly.  You  see  it  is  very  difficult  even  for 
the  poor  to  consume  potatoes  and  water,  or  Indian 
stirabout  arid  water,  and  consequently  tea  and  bread 
accompany  these  meals  as  far  as  the  people  can  pro- 
vide them.  Latterly  it  often  happens  that  when 
potatoes  disappear  from  the  morning  meal,  tea  and 
bread  are  the  dietary  if  the  people  are  comparatively 
well  off.  Now  and  then  they  may  have  a little  butter, 
but  it  is  not  common  among  such  families  as  you  have 
returns  of  in  those  budgets. 

4601.  A dietaiy  of  potatoes  or  of  Indian  meal,  with 
or  without  milk,  from  year’s  end  to  year’s  end,  must 
have  a very  depressing  and  stagnating  effect  upon  the 
people,  must  it  not? — Yes,  alone  it  certainly  would. 

4602.  Then  your  experience  is  that  they  are  driven 
by  the  nature  of  this  diet  almost  below  the  level  of 
savage  life — to  have  a drink  of  tea  and  to  take  a 
smoke? — Undoubtedly;  if  a person  had  a little  meat 
for  dinner  he  would  not  have  at  all  the  same  craving 
for  a drink  of  strong  tea  as  he  has,  if  he  has  to  take 
his  potatoes  without  any  relish  at  all. 

4603.  Your  lordship  stated  that  these  poor  occupiers 
do  not  have  meat  at  any  times  except  two  or  three 
times  a year  ?— That  is  quite  the  case,  and  when  they 
have  fish  it  is  salt  fish,  and  it  is  not  so  much  used  as 
food  as  for  a relish. 

4604.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Great  Britain,  I believe, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  mass  of  the  population  do 
habitually  cat  butcher’s  meat? — I am  not  familiar  with 
the  condition  of  the  people,  but  I have  heard  frequently 
from  persons  who  have  travelled  in  America  that  the 
hard-working  classes  there  have  meat  for  every  meal 
to  which  they  sit  down,  and  I suppose  the  same  thing 
obtains  to  a large  extent  in  England.  I know, 
indeed,  in  Scotland,  when  our  men  go  over  there,  their 
food  is  vastly  improved  beyond  what  it  is  in  Ireland ; 
they  have  meat  once  or  oftener  during  the  day. 

4605.  And  I understand  your  view  to  be  that  in 
the  case  of  a man  who  diets  liberally  or  sufficiently 
upon  beef,  or  bacon,  or  cheese,  or  other  such  products, 
while  to  him  tobacco  or  tea  may  be  really  a luxury,  to 
the  creature  who  is  eking  out  life  on  potatoes  without 
milk  or  Indian  meal  without  milk  they  may  almost 
become  necessities  ? — It  seems  to  me  that  they  have 
become  for  that  class  of  people  necessities — they  need 


something  like  a smoke  or  a drink  of  tea  to  make  Sr.  0'Son- 
them  forget  the  bad  meal  and  to  put  them  in  the  !!?£’ 
humour  to  work  again.  II  Deo.  1894. 

4600.  I turn  to  some  questions  put  to  you  by  the  Absentee- 
O’Conor  Don.  Your  evidence  as  to  absentees  was  lsm- 
this,  I think  : you  said  you  thought  the  bulk  of  the 
rental  of  Ireland  was  taken  out  of  it  ? — Tiiat  is  my 
opinion,  at  all  events. 

4607.  The  O’Conor  Don  invited  you  to  suggest  a 
cure? — Yes.  And  might  I say  in  connexion  with 
that  matter  that  if  I wished  to  give  an  instance  of  what 
a resident  landlord  could  do  for  the  people  I should 
not  have  taken  the  instance  which  was  a little  dis- 
cussed. In  the  instance  I put  forward  I meant  to 
show  what  could  be  done  in  the  way  of  improving 
houses  by  means  of  prizes.  The  best  instance  I know 
of  what  a.  resident  proprietor  could  do  is  afforded 
by  the  late  Earl  of  Leitrim  in  Donegal.  His  pre- 
decessor was  really  a tyrant,  but  the  late  Lord  Leitrim, 
who  died  a few  years  ago,  lived  largely  among  his 
people  and  worked  hard  for  them.  He  established 
steam  communication  between  his  estate  and  Glasgow, 
brought  his  tenants  into  contact  with  the  Glasgow 
market,  encouraged  them  in  every  effort  and  every 
public  project  they  took  the  least  interest  in,  and  gave 
a living  lesson  of  what  a man  with  a heart,  residing 
among  the  people,  could  do. 

4608.  Some  Irish  landlords,  like  the  O’Conor  Don, 
do  reside  in  Ireland.  Taking  your  own  county,1  what 
is  the  practice  of  the  landlords  in  Donegal?  The 
Commission  is  now  aware  of  the  condition  of  the 
people  there — what  is  the  practice  of  the  landlords  in 
Donegal  in  the  spending  of  their  rental? — None  of 
the  large  landowners  live  in  Donegal,  and  I am  not 
aware  that  there  is  any  considerable  expenditure 
tending  to  the  improvement  of  agriculture  in  the 
localities  going  on  from  their  resources. 

4609.  Do  they  come  even  for  the  shooting  season, 
or  do  they  rent  the  shooting  ? — Occasiona  lly  they  come 
for  the  shooting ; the  shooting  is  good  at  Donegal, 
and  it  is  sometimes  let,  but  sometimes  the  proprietor 
comes  and  lives  in  a shooting-box  during  the  season. 

4610.  Is  any  material  part  of  the  rent  from  Donegal 
spent  upon  the  improvement  of  the  soil? — No. 

4611.  Then  I take  your  lordship’s  view  to  be  that 
if  the  landlords  of  Ireland,  as  a body,  had  practically 
accepted  the  obligations  which  are  carried  into  effect 
by  the  landlords  of  England  and  of  Scotland,  and  had 
lived  for  the  most  part  of  their,  lives  in  Ireland  and 
spent  the  main  part  of  their  rents  there,  many  of 
these  people  would  have  been  in  a less  acute  condition 
of  poverty  ? — The  condition  of  the  population  would 
have  been  different  and  the  relation  of  Irish  tenants 
to  Irish  landlords,  I think,  would  be  practically  one 
of  devotion. 

4612.  Of  course,  if  the  bulk  of  a rental  of  say 
15,000,000£.a  year — I think  it  can  be  scarcely  less — 
had  been  spent  in  the  country  as  it  is  in  wealthy 
England  and  comparatively  wealthy  Scotland,  the 
effect  would  have  been  that  the  people  would  be 
better  housed,  the  soil  would  be  improved,  and  made 
more  productive,  and  the  labour  market  would  have 
been  fuller  ?— Quite  so. 

4G13.  And  all  these  influences  would  have  acted 
to  prevent  this  growth  of  extreme  distress  with  which 
we  are  now  concerned? — That  is  certainly  the  case. 

4614.  Now,  as  to  the  cure  your  lordship  is  no 
doubt  aware  that  the  Legislature  of  England  though 
in  some  respects  it  has  not  shown  any  careful  spirit 
with  regard  to  the  affairs  of  Ireland  has,  even  in  old 
times,  engaged  itselfwith  the  question  of  Irish  absentee- 
ism, and  has  passed  many  Acts  actually  levying 
penalties  and  taxes  on  Irish  landlords  to  compel  them 
to  live  in  this  country  ? — I do  not  know  much  of  the 
progress  of  such  law. 

4615.  But  your  lordship  knows  that  if  an  Irish 
Legislature  had  existed,  it  would  have  been  found 
no  difficult  matter  to  enforce  ordinary  obligations 
as  to  property  upon  absentees  ? — The  ordinary  . 
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Dr.  O'Don-  obligations  should  be  enforced.  Of  course  for  the 
nelt-  existing  generation  of  men  some  allowance  is  to  be 
il  Dec.  1894.  made  on  the  score  that  their  incomes  are  very  largely 
Absentee-  consumed  by  the  payments  on  mortgages.  That  is 
ism.  one  0f  the  unfortunate  results  of  absenteeism  to  a 
large  extent  in  the  past,  but  in  any  case  it  seems  an 
obvious  conclusion  that  those  who  derive  large  incomes 
from  agricultural  land  should  try  and  make  the  source 
of  their  emoluments  a little  bit  reproductive. 

4616.  The  fact  that  a man’s  ancestors  have  sunk, 
or  he  himself  has  sunk,  his  property  under  a mort- 
gage would  be  no  reason  in  your  judgment  why  the 
balance  of  the  rental,  small  or  large,  should  be  with- 
drawn from  the  country  which  produces  it  ? — Certainly 
not,  and  although  it  makes,  as  I have  said,  some 
difference  as  regards  the  responsibility  of  individuals 
it  makes  absolutely  no  difference  with  regard  to  the 
result  on  Irish  agriculture ; however  the  money  goes 
out  of  the  country,  the  country  suffers. 

Enlarge-  4617.  The  O’Conor  Don,  I think,  with  special 
holdings  reference  to  some  of  your  endeavours  on  the  Con- 
and  pre-  jested  Districts  Board  to  enlarge  small  holdings,  asked 
vention  of  ° , . ° . , , . °.  ’■  „ 

sub-di-  you  how  you  were  gonig  to.  prevent  sub-division  ! — 
vision.  yes. 

4618.  Your  lordship  is,  no  doubt,  aware  that  with 
regard  to  judicial  tenants  and  the  tenants  who  have 
purchased  under  the  various  Purchase  Acts  effectual 
measures  have  been  devised  for  that  purpose  ? — I am 
aware  of  that. 

4619.  And  that  tenant  who  has  purchased  under 
any  of  the  Purchase  Acts  cannot  sub-divide  without 
the  leave  of  the  Land  Commission  ? — And  during  the 
term  of  the  annuity. 

4620.  That  carries  ns  on  half  a century  ? — It  does. 

4621.  I think  the  statesmen  of  the  twentieth 
century  may  be  left  to  settle  their  own  difficulties  ? — 
We  have  an  abundant  crop  of  them  for  the  fag  end  of 
this  century. 

4622.  (The  O'Conor  Don. ) But  when  you  say 
“ cannot  ” — they  are  forbidden  to  do  it ; but  prac- 
tically cannot  they  do  it  ? — Of  course,  they  have  to 
pay  their  annual  instalments  to  the  Land  Commission, 
and  very  properly  the  Land  Commission  is  the 
authority  to  prohibit  any  subdivision.  How  far  there 
are  violations  of  the  law  I really  do  not  know,  but  I 
am  quite  in  accord  with  the  opinions  of  those  who 
hold  that  there  should  be  a strict  supervision  in  such 
things,  and  really  if  there  is  subdivision,  without  the 
exercise  of  such  supervision,  it  will  not  be  the  people 
who  are  to  blame  but  the  public  authority  that  has 
neglected  its  duty. 

4623.  Is  there  any  supervision  at  present  ? — I am 
in  no  way  in  contact  with  the  department  which 
should  supervise — I know  there  ought  to  be. 

4624.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  Eviction  being  the  legal  penalty 
of  a breach  of  condition  if  a tenant-purchaser  violates 
that  condition,  as  your  lordship  has  clearly  pointed 
out,  the  blame  lies  on  the  public  authority  which  fails 
to  execute  the  law  ? — The  temptation  to  divide  is  some- 
times pretty  strong  for  a man ; anybody  may  fancy 
his  circumstances  are  special,  and  unless  the  law 
is  strongly  enforced  there  will  be  subdivision. 

4625.  With  regard  to  the  Statutory  tenants,  who 
are  now  300,000  in  number  out  of  480,000,  it  is  a 
condition  of  the  statute  that  no  tenant  who  has 
acquired  a statutory  term  shall  sublet  or  subdivide  ? — 
Quite  so. 

4626.  He  incurs  the  penalty  of  eviction  if  he  does  ? 
— Yes. 

4627.  And  that  is  an  effectual  remedy,  is  it? — Yes. 
The  law  provides  for  both  cases,  and  it  is  apparently 
the  duty  of  a public  department  to  look  after  the 
observance  of  the  law. 

4628.  Has  your  lordship  any  doubt  that  the  wisdom 
of  the  legislature  if  it  has  dealt  sufficiently  with  the 
case  will  deal  with  other  cases  ? — It  seems  to  me  a 
matter  which  only  requires  looking  after;  it  is 
not  so  very  difficult,  I may  say  from  my  own 
personal  experience  that  the  tendency  to  subdivide  has 


very  much  gone  out  ; but  at  the  same  time  there  is  Dr.  o non- 
enough of  it  left  to  demand  constant  care  from  the  ^l!- 
public  authority.  n Dec.  issi. 

4629.  (The  O'Conor  Don.)  Do  you  think  that  Eniarge- 

public  opinion  would  support  an  eviction  in  the  case  of 
of  subdivision? — It  depends  very  largely  on  the  and  pre- 
locality. . otsub? 

4630.  (Mr  Sexton.)  And  on  the  circumstances  of  division, 
the  case  ? — Yes ; on  the  circumstances  of  the  locality 

and  on  the  circumstances  under  which  the  eviction 
comes  about. 

4631.  (The  O'Conor  Don.)  But  there  are  cases,  I 
presume,  in  which  public  opinion  would  not  support 
the  eviction  of  a family  on  account  of  subdivision  ? — 

T take  it  that  if  the  public  authority  is  one  in  which 
public  opinion  reposes  confidence,  then  anyone 
violating  a statutory  condition  will  not  be  pitied  if  he 
suffers  the  penalty. 

4632.  (Lord  I Yelby).  Supposing  a purchasing 
tenant  makes  a private  agreement,  it  would  be  to 
his  interest  that  it  should  not  be  known — do  .you 
think  it  is  a very  easy  thing  for  a public  authority 
sitting  here  to  ascertain  whether  the  rule  against  sub- 
division is  carried  out  ? — Cure  would  be  difficult,  but 
prevention  certainly  is  not.  In  fact,  with  the  present 
police  force  and  the  various  officials  there  are,  it  should 
be  rather  easy. 

4633.  I would  rather  put  it  to  you  from  your  lord- 
ship’s knowledge  of  the  country — would  the  sub- 
division be  a matter  of  notoriety,  do  you  think  ? To 
me  it  would  seem  to  be  not  altogether  a difficult  thing 
to  make  it  a private  arrangement,  which  would  not  be 
matter  of  notoriety? — It  seems  to  me  supervision 
would  be  quite  in  accordance  with  the  general  feeling 
of  the  community.  'When  once  the  people  knew 
there  was  care  being  taken  about  it,  and  that  the 
defaulters  would  be  prosecuted  or  suffer,  I do  not 
think  there  would  be  much  danger  of  subdivision. 

4634.  (Mr.  Sexton).  It  is  not  an  abstract  question, 
or  one  that  depends  entirely  on  foi'ecast.  We  have 
absolutely  a good  many  years’  experience  of  the 
working  of  the  Purchase  Acts,  and  there  are  several 
conditions,  the  violation  of  which  entails  eviction. 

Your  lordship  is,  no  doubt,  aware  that  the  Land 
Commission  from  year  to  year  have  had  to  proceed  to 
eviction  and  sale  of  farms? — Yes. 

4635.  And  have  done  it  ? — And  have  done  it. 

4636.  And  there  has  been  no  difficulty^ whatever  ? 

— I believe  they  cannot  complain  of  loss  in  that  way. 

4637.  (The  O'Conor  Don).  Do  you  know  if  they 
have  ever  evicted  for  sub-division  ? — I do  not  know 
much  of  the  history  of  the  matter.  Perhaps  if  they 
have  not  evicted  for  subdivision  it  would  show  that 
there  has  been  vei-y  little  of  it. 

4638.  (Mr.  Sexton).  Is  there  any  reason  to  suppose 
that  an  eviction  for  subdivision  in  clear  breach  of  an 
engagement  would  be  much  move  difficult  than  an 
eviction  for  non-payment  ? — I think  the  people  would 
expect,  in  fact,  the  public  authority  to  insist  on  the 
observance  of  the  statutory  conditions  in  these  cases. 

4639.  The  O’Conor  Don  asked  you  some  questions  Failureof 
which  appeared  to  be  pointed  in  a critical  spirit  to  your  crops, 
lordship’s  estimate  of  the  pressure  on  account  of  the 
failure  of  the  potato  crop  in  certain  years.  We  have 

the  advantage  here  of  referring  to  official  figures.  We 
have  had  the  estimate  of  the  Registrar  General  of 
Ireland,  that  the  average  yield  in  a fair  year  is  three 
and  a half  tons  per  acre? — Yes. 

4640.  Your  lordship  first  mentioned  the  year  1879  ? 

— I did. 

4641.  I find  that  the  yield  of  the  crop  in  that  year 
was  l-3  tons  per  acre? — Yes. 

4642.  That  would  be  about  a third  of  the  average  ? 

— Yes,  a third  of  the  usual  yield. 

4643.  And  I think,  if  I remember  rightly,  a third 
was  the  proportion  your  lordship  named  in  your 
evidence  of  the  value  of  the  crop  in  that  year  ? — I 
recollect  giving  the  diminished  value  of  the  potato  crop 
in  that  year,  and  off  the  usual  value  almost  two-thirds 
had  come. 
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c/Don-'  4644.  I' think  you  said  it  amounted  to  3,000,000?., 
mU-  aa  against  an  average  of  9,000,000?.  ? — 3,500,000?.  as 
ii  Dec.  1891.  against  an  average  of  9,000,000?. 

Incidence  4645.  The  second  year  to  which  you  referred  was 
of  taxation-  jggg..  Jn  the  two  years  between  the  periods  the  yield 
was  3'6  tons  per  acre,  in  1881  four  tons  per  acre,  and  in 
1882  the  yield  was  2'4  tons  per  acre? — Yes. 

• 4646.  The  next  year  to  which  you  drew  special 
attention  was  the  year  1890.  I shall  have  to  read  the 
yield  between  1882  and  1890,: — In  1883  it  was  4-3; 
in  1884,  3-8 ; in  1885,  4-5  ; in  1886,  3'3 ; in  1887; 
4-5 ; in  1888,  2-1  ; in  1889,  3-6  ; and  in  the  year  to 
which  your  Lordship  called  attention  2-3,  so  that  your 
Lordship  has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the 
official  records  entirely  confirm  your  evidence  ? — That 
is  so.. 

4047.  From  some  questions  put  to  you  by  Lord 
Welby,;  it  might  have  been  inferred  that  your  Lord- 
ship  suggested  that  the  income  tax  was  too  high  ? — I, 
of  course,  do  not  make  such  a suggestion. 

4648.  Lord  Welby  put  it  to  you  that  the  imposition 
of  income  tax  was  justifiable  on  the  ground  of  benefits 
conferred  upon  the  consumers.  Your  lordship  so  far 
from  objecting  to  the  imposition  of  the  income  tax,  in 
fact  in  the  course  of  your  evidence  cited  the  income  tax 
as  the  fairest  tax,  and  as  affording  the  best  test  of 
relative  capacity,  did  you  not  ? — I only  regret  that  the 
income  tax  had  not  been  made  the  vehicle  of  removing 
other  taxes  which  fell  so  heavily  on  consumers. 

4649.  Your  lordship  would  not  be  sorry  to  see  a 
heavier  income  tax  upon  the  landlords  who  draw  the 
rent  out  of  the  lands  of  Donegal,  and  only  come  there 
for  the  grouse  ? — It  would  be  more  equitable  that  they 
should  pay  a pretty  heavy  part  of  the  taxation. 

4650.  We  must  look  a little  more  closely  at  this 
question  of  income  tax.  Your  lordship  is  perhaps 
aware  that  whilst  only  three-fifths  of  the  taxation  of 
Great  Britain,  that  is  12s.  in  the  pound,  is  drawn 
from  the  people,  and  Ss.  in  the  pound  from  property 
(at  least  it  was  so  until  this  year)  in  Ireland,  16s.  out 
of  every  20s.  comes  out  of  the  consumer’s  pocket,  and 
only  4s.  out  of,  those  who  hold  the  property  of  ,the 
country  ? — I have  read  that. 

4651.  That  establishes  at  once  a very  great  differ- 
ence between  the  treatment  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Ireland  and  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain,  does  it 
not  ? — It  does. 

4652.  Your  lordship  knows  that  before  the  impo- 
sition of  the  income  tax  the  rate  per  head  of  taxation 
in  Great  Britain  was  considerably  higher  than  it  is 
now?— Yes. 

4653.  So  that  one  of  the  effects  of  the  imposition  of 
the  income  tax,  or  at  any  rate  one  of  the  facts  that  has 
followed,  has  been  a reduction  of  taxation  per  head  on 
the  inhabitants  Of  Great  Britain  ? — Yes  ; whereas  the 
per  head  taxation  of  Ireland  has  been  increased. 

4654.  Take  Great  Britain  first  and  let  us  look  at 
the  period  since  the  Union.  At  the  period  of  the 
Union  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  paid  31.  5s. 
per  head,  and  now  they  are  paying  about  2?.  4s. 
Great  Britain  having  been  in  the  interim  the  most 
progressive  country  in  the  world,  and  the  one  that 
accumulated  the  most  wealth.  Ireland  having  been 
in  the  interim  undoubtedly  the  least  progressive  and 
the  poorest  country,  the  taxation  of  10s.  a head  at 
the  time  of  the  Union  has  now  become  2?.  2s.  per 
head  ? — Yes. 

4655;  So  that  the  Englishman  has  got  rid  of  a 
third  of  his  taxation  since  we  became  united,  and  we 
have  had  ours  quadrupled  ? — Yes. 

•4656.  The  beauties  or  benefits  resulting  from  an 
income  tax  are  not  so  clearly  perceived  by  us,  and  we 
may  be  pardoned  for  not  seeing  them  so  clearly  when 
we  see  that  the  inhabitant  of  a wealthy  country  has 
got  rid  of  a quarter  part  of  his  taxation,  and  that  in 
spite  of  the  income  tax  our  taxation  has  gone  up  ? — 
Yes. 

4657.  Of  course  the  effect  of  the  income  tax  has 
been  to  remove  the  pressure  of  a certain  part  of  the 


taxation  from  the  consumer  to  the  owner  of  Dr-  0'Don- 
property  ?— That  is  so.  — 

4658.  But  what  is  the  relevancy  of  urging  it  when  11Dec-189i- 
we  find  that  the  consumer  has  still  to  pay  an  increased  taxation 
modicum  of  taxation? — It  has  no  relevancy  in  that 
connection. 

4659.  Then  look  at  the  relation  of  income  tax  to  the 
beverages  which  are  consumed  respectively  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  Your  lordship  is  no  doubt 
aware  that  at  the  time  of  the  imposition  of  the  income 
tax  the  duties  on  beer  and  on  spirits  were  much  more 
nearly  upon  a level  than  they  are  at  the  present 
time? — Yes,  I am  aware  that  since  then  the  tax  on 
whiskey  has  gone  up  very  considerably. 

4660.  But  now  the  income  tax  having  been  im- 
posed for  the  good  of  the  consumer,  as  we  are  told, 
and  beer  being  the  ordinary  beverage  of  an  English- 
man, an  Englishman  can  now  go  and  give  a shilling 
for  beer  and  drink  ten  pennyworth  of  it,  paying  two 
pence  tax.  If  an  Irishman  has  a shilling  to  spend  and 
desires  to  spend  it  on  his  beverage  (and  no  legislature 
has  a right  to  dictate  to  him  whether  he  shall  or  not), 
he  gets  two  pennyworth  of  spirit  only  and  pays  ten 
pence  tax  ? — That  is  so. 

4661.  Does  it  appear  to  your  lordship  just  or 
tolerable  that  the  ordinary  beverage  of  one  of  the  two 
countries  shoidd  be  taxed  to  five  sixths  of  its  price,  and 
the  other  only  one-sixth  ? — To  my  mind  the  question 
of  temperance  does  not  enter  into  the  matter  at  all.  I 
should  greatly  like  to  see  the  temperance  and  total 
abstinence  movement  spread  all  through  Ireland,  but 
that  is  not  a matter  for  legislation.  People  have  a 
perfect  right  to  consume  in  any  country  a drink  that 
is  not  evil  in  itself  within  reasonable  bounds,  and  the 
Irish  people  who  do  consume  whiskey  rather  than 
beer,  should  not  have  their  consumption  of  whiskey 
taxed  more  heavily  than  is  the  consumption  of  beer*in 
a neighbouring  country  where  beer  is  the  favourite 
drink. 

4662.  The  Legislature  having  to  deal  with  two 
countries,  the  one  a poor  country  and  the  other  a 
rich  one,  has  no  right  to  take  advantage  of  the 
difference  of  habit  and  consumption  in  the  two 
countries,  in  order  to  penalize  the  beverage  of  the- 
poorer  people,  and  to  leave  the  beverage  of  the  rich 
one  partly  free  of  duty  ? — If  one  might  discriminate, 
one  would  think  it  should  be  in  the  opposite  direction. 

4663.  Lord  Welby  put  it  to  your  lordship  whether 
your  meaning  was  that  some  people  in  Ireland  should 
be  exempt  from  taxation.  I understand  your  lordship 
to  say  that  your  evidence  does  not  necessarily  lead  to 
any  such  conclusion.  I would  call  your  attention  to 
the  statement  made  by  the  Treasury  witness,  Sir 
Edward  Hamilton.  In  his  memorandum  laid  before 
the  Commission  he  said  : — “ The  estimates  ” (these  are 
the  estimates  according  to  Mr.  Leone  Levi  and  Mr. 

Giffen) “ unquestionably  bring  out  in  a very 

• “ striking  manner  the  relatively  small  income  which 
“ the  average  Irishman  enjoys,  as  compared  with  the 
“ income  enjoyed  by  the  average  inhabitant  of  Great 
“ Britain ; but  the  taxable  income  is  the  income 
“ remaining  after  allowance  for  the  minimum  necessary 
“ to  maintain  a population  upon  a given  standard  of 
“ living.”  Then  he  goes  onto  say  : — “ A better  test  of 
“ the  amount  which  the  taxpayer  can  afford  to  pay 
“ for  having  Government  protection  and  education  is 
“ the  residue  of  income  remaining  after  the  bare 
“necessaries  of  life  have  been  met.”  Now  the 
question  to  which  your  lordship  has  directed  yourself 
to-day  is  not  whether  some  people  in  Ireland  ought  to 
be  exempt,  but  whether  the  people  in  Ireland  gene- 
rally, and  especially  those  of  whom  you  have  special 
knowledge,  have,  after  meeting  the  bare  necessities  of 
life,  to  quote  the  language  of  Sir  Edward  Hamilton, 
any  residue,  or  any  substantial  residue,  which  may  be 
made  the  subject  of  taxation? — They  have  no  such 
residue — they  are  going  into  debt. 

4664.  The  fact  that  the  cash  expenditure  exceeded 
the  cash  receipt  in  several  of  these  budgets  was 

2 A 
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Sr.  asm-  ingeniously  made  an  argument  for  doubting  tlie 
nclL  accuracy  of  the  budget — is  it  any  argument  for  doubt- 

11  Dee.  1891-  yjg  the  accuracy  of  the  budget  1— None  -whatever, 
incidence  4665.  Your  lordship  has  testified  that  each  family 
or  taxation.  budget  owes  10£  on  the  average? — In  that  poor 
district  where  the  valuation  is  so  small. 

4666.  Therefore  in  cases  where  the  cash  receipt  of 
the  year  is  less  than  the  cash  expenditure,  the 
explanation  is  that  the  family  is  in  debt? — Yes. 
There  are  three  parishes  in  Donegal — the  two  Rosses 
parishes  and  Gweedore — where  I am  sure  the  debts 
to  shopkeepers  alone  amount  to  30,000Z. 

4667.  I should  like  to  ask  your  lordship  when  you 
say  that  the  yield  of  the  income  tax  is  a good  test  of 
relative  capacity,  whether  in  the  case  of  Ireland  the 
yield  of  the  income  tax,  if  taken  as  a measure  of 
relative  capacity,  should  not  be  adjusted  so  as  to  take 
out  of  it — first,  the  rents  withdrawn  from  Ireland  by 
absentees  or  English  landlords  who  have  land  in 
Ireland  (the  tax  upon  which  rents  is  included  as  Irish 
tax)  ; and  secondly,  the  interest  upon  mortgages  held 
in  England,  which  interest  is  withdrawn  from  Ireland? 
— That  seem  obvious  to  my  mind. 

4668.  But  if  the  yield  of  income  tax  was  so  adjusted 
as  to  leave  a balance  representing  the  part  of  the 
assessment  to  income  tax  which  is  actually  spent  in 
Ireland,  and  if  the  yield  transferred  to  Great  Britain 
were  added  to  the  taxable  capacity  there,  then  the 
yield  of  income  tax  in  the  two  countries  rifight  be  a 
fair  test  of  the  relative  capacity  to  bear  taxation  ? — 
So  it  would,  because  it  should  be  a fair  tax  on 
income  above  the  necessaries  of  life  in  each  country. 

Pressure  of  4669.  I understood  your  lordship  to  convey  that 
on'lnferior  you  think  the  condition  of  most  of  the  people  in  this 
soils.  country,  not  alone  in  Donegal,  but  very  much 
throughout  the  country,  upon  tracts  of  mountain  and 
bogland,  is  largely  responsible  for  the  repeated  failure 
of  the  potato  %— For  the  failure  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  throw  a large  portion  of  the  population  into  a con- 
dition of  genex-al  want. 

4670.  I should  be  very  glad  to  ascertain  clearly 
from  your  lordship  how,  in  your  judgment,  this  strange 
spectacle  of  the  emptiness  of  plains  of  good  land  and 
the  congestion  of  population  on  mountain  sides  and 
bogs  came  about — was  it  simply  the  result  of  a belief 
on  the  part  of  the  landlords  at  a former  time  that  they 
could  use  the  lands  more  profitable  for  pasture? — 
That  is  decidedly  my  opinion.  If  one  looks  up  the 
records  of  clearances,  one  will  find  that  the  clearances 
were  generally  on  good  land,  and  the  people,  if  they 
remained  in  the  country,  had  to  congregate  on  the  bad 
land.  In  a book  published  not  long  ago  by  the  late 
A.  M.  Sullivan,  called  “ New  Ireland,”  there  is  a de- 
scription of  an  event  that  occurred  in  the  year  1 848 
in  the  diocese  of  Meath.  An  eye-witness  describes 
how  he  was  present  when  700  people  were  evicted  and 
left  on  the  roadside  in  one  day,  and  out  of  the  700 
people  no  head  of  a family,  except  one,  owed  a 
shilling  of  rent.  In  four  years  a fourth  of  those  people 
were  dead,  and  there  was  nothing  for  the  rest  but  to 
emigrate  penniless  or  to  go  into  the  workhouses  ; and 
I must  say,  for  myself,  I consider  that  way  of  thinning 
the  population  of  Ireland  unnatural  'in  itself  and 
in  its  consequences.  It  was  unnatural,  in  the 
way  in  which  it  was  done,  to  substitute  bullocks 
for  men  of  thrift ; and  it  was  unnatural  in  its 
consequences  because  nothing  can  be  more  unnatural, 
I conceive,  than  to  fling  families  penniless  on  the  quays 
of  Liverpool  and  New  York.  I am  sure  events  of  that 
kind  tended  largely  to  swell  what  is  called  agricultural 
crime  in  Ireland.  Many  a young  fellow,  pretty  well 
reared,  was  simply  maddened  by  the  thought  of  his 
father  and  mother  being  thrown  on  the  roadside,  or 
perhaps  his  sisters  driven  into  the  purlieus  of  one  of 
the  big  cities,  and  under  the  influence  of  that  feeling 
did  deeds  that  no  one  can  justify. 

4671.  Is  it  not  the  natural  and  reasonable  use  of  a 
country  to  sustain  its  own  people  ? — It  seems  to  me 


to  be  a miserable  record  for  a great  nation  in  contact  Sr.  o'D<m- 
with  a poorer  one,  after  nearly  one  hundred  years,  to  nen\ 
have  its  best  land  depopulated — its  population  not  m Dee,  mm. 
increased,  and,  besides,  to  have  the  record  of  so  many  Pressure  ot 
famines,  one  of  them  involving  the  destruction  of  on*in£erior 
nearly  a million  human  lives.  soils. 

4672.  Tn  the  view  of  the  statesman,  does  your  lord- 
ship  think  that  the  extirpation  of  the  people  under 
such  conditions  is  compensated  for  by  what  is  called 
output — that  is,  by  summing  up  the  number  of  bul- 
locks, sheep,  and  pigs,  and  dividing  them  over  the 
dwindling  population  left,  and  calling  it  an  average 
income  ? — If  that  were  the  true  aspect  of  the  case,  and 
the  destroying  angel  slew  two-thirds  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Ireland,  the  remainder  would  be  very  well  off 
indeed  ; but  there  is  another  view  of  the  case.  It 
seems  to  me  no  doubt  that,  counting  crops  and  herds, 
we  have  a larger  sum  to  put  opposite  each  individual 
now — that  is  to  say,  the  agricultural  business  in  Ire- 
land is  a bigger  business  than  it  was  years  ago  ; but  it 
does  not  at  all^ follow  that  it  is  a more  profitable  busi- 
ness. Now  the  rent  is  very  little  less  than  what 
it  was  before,  the  taxes  are  not  less,  but  in  many  cases 
are  going  up,  and  the  price  of  labour  in  East  Donegal 
has  greatly  increased,  notwithstanding  the  employ- 
ment of  machinery.  Even  on  the  big  farms  the 
tenants  employ  very  little  power  except  a reaping 
machine  and  a threshing  machine.  Then  it  seems  to 
me,  also,  that  the  price  of  produce  has  gone  down  so 
much,  and  ways  of  living,  without  being  improved 
ways,  have  become  so  much  more  expensive,  that  we 
have  not  the  agriculturist  of  Ireland  in  a better  mone- 
tary condition,  but  in  a much  worse  monetary  con- 
dition than  before,  and  I am  perfectly  sure,  taking 
the  agriculturists  generally,  the  farmers  are  steeped 
in  debt  throughout  the  whole  country. 

4673.  We  know  from  official  figures  that  the  profits 
from  stock  have  gone  down  enormously  less  than  the 
profits  from  agriculture.  Even  if  it  were  not  so, 

5,000  graziers  and  50,000  herds  could  work  Ireland 
comfortably  for  pasture  ; but  would  that  be  a satis- 
factory condition  for  the  country,  even  for  the  living  ? 

— No  matter  how  much  land  a grazier  has,  he  can 
manage  it  with  a man  and  a couple  of  dogs ; but  that 
employment  of  land  gives  nothing  to  the  tailor  or 
shoemaker  or  other  artizans,  and  there  is  very  little 
consumption  of  tea,  not  much  of  tobacco,  and  soon  ; so 
that,  from  any  public  standpoint,  it  would  seem  that 
to  devastate  a country  of  its  human  inhabitants  in 
favour  of  cattle  is  an  unnatural  and  improper  use  to 
put  it  to. 

4674.  If  such  a set  of  circumstances  had  attacked  SureoHel 
the  British  people  your  lordship  has  no  doubt  they 
would  have  found  their  way  out  of  it  other  than  by  of  popuia- 
expatriation  of  themselves  ? — Yes,  I do  not  think  that  tl0D' 
such  events  as  have  occurred  in  Ireland  would  have 

been  allowed  to  go  on  had  they  occurred  in  Yorkshire 
or  had  they  occurred  in  any  part  of  France  without  an 
adequate  redress  being  provided  by  the  Government. 

4675.  However,  in  the  fifty  years  since  the  famine 
it  appears  that  the  economic  conditions  which  then 
tempted  the  landlords  to  substitute  cattle  for  people 
have  been  changed  and  modified  by  foreign  com- 
petition, improvement  in  transit  by  opening  to  the 
whole  world  the  markets  of  Great  Britain,  and  that 
tracts  of  pasture  land  in  many  parts  of  Ireland  are 
being  thrown  back  on  the  hands  of  the  landlord? 

— That  is  quite  the  case.  I know  there  is  a very  large 
tract  of  grazing  land  in  the  county  Donegal,  and  by  ail 
accounts  it  is  not  at  all  paying  at  present.  I know  as 
a matter  of  fact  in  the  West  that  these  tracts  of  land 
are  being  thrown  back  ; but  that  state  of  things  will 
be  a very  long  time  in  bringing  about  the  transfer  of 
the  population  from  the  congested  areas  to  the  grass 
land  under  proper  conditions,  unless  there  is  some 
public  authority  in  the  country  vested  with  the  power 
to  take  these  lands  at  a fair  value  and  to  divide  them 
amongst  a population  that  will  be  in  a true  sense  an 
agricultural  and  a pastoral  population. 
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Dr.  o'Don-  4676.  It  would  appear  that  even  the  conditions  of 
nelL  political  economy  do  not  any  longer  devote  the  lands 
U Deo.  1894.  to  pasture? — In  this  country  it  would  be  very  difficult 
Suggested  I think,  even  for  the  discredited  science  of  political 
ron6esnonr  economy,  to  set  up  a justification  for  the  existing 
ofpopola-  arrangement  as  to  Irish  land. 

tion.  4677.  The  present  congestion  of  the  people  on  these 

tracts  of  bog  and  mountain  sides  reclaimed  from  a 
state  of  nature  by  their  hands,  lays  them  open  year 
after  year  to  the  failure  of  the  crop  upon  which  they 
chiefly  depend,  because  of  the  poor  nature  of  the  land, 
I understand,  and  the  boisterous  climate  in  the  west 
of  Ireland.  The  very  operation  of  law  and  selfishness 
which  placed  them  on  those  lands  renders  them  par- 
ticularly liable  to  the  potato  failure,  I understand? 
— That  is  so. 

4678.  Therefore  if  only  for  the  purpose  of  relieving 
the  community  and  the  benevolent  from  repeated  calls 
on  charity,  it  would  be  desirable  that  these  people 
should  be  transferred  to  land  upon  which  they  could 
live,  would  it  not? — I think  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  public  good  it  is  the  beginning  and  to  a large 
extent  the  end  of  any  process  of  improving  this 
country. 

4679.  And  I understand  your  lordship  to  be  of 
opinion  that  pastoral  lands  are  now  forthcoming  and 
available  provided  that  powers  of  purchase  exist? 
— That  is  my  opinion ; but  I must  not  be  taken  as 
saying  that  those  pasture  lands  could  be  obtained  and 
transferred  at  a reasonable  price,  and  with  reasonable 
facilities  in  any  large  quantities  unless  a compulsory 
power  of  purchase  is  vested  in  some  tribunal. 

4680.  I understand  it  is  very  difficult  to  procure 
any  land  in  Ireland  at  a fair  price  unless  you  have 
powers  of  compulsory  purchase  ? — And,  considering 
the  past  use  of  this  land,  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to 
restore  it  to  the  descendants  of  those  who  formerly 
occupied  it. 

4631.  If  the  compulsory  powers  to  purchase  lands 
for  this  great  purpose  were  given  there  would  be  no 
practical  difficulty  in  placing  land  under  the  Land 
Purchase  Acts,  or  any  similar  Act  to  be  passed,  at  the 
disposal  of  an  authority  for  the  purpose  of  distribu- 
tion ? — No.  Credit  would  be  a necessary  requirement, 
and  I do  not  see  that  there  should  be  any  difficulty 
about  it. 

4682.  Your  view  I take  to  be  that  these  purchases 
of  land  should  be  made  under  such  conditions  as  would 
not  involve  loss  ; that  the  purchasing  tenants  should 
recoup  the  authority  at  least  the  amount  spent  upon 
the  purchase? — That  is  my  view,  else  it  could  never 
be  carried  out  on  a large,  broad  scale.  The  land 
could  be  bought,  could  be  re-distributed,  drained, 
fenced,  given  back  to  the  occupiers  as  tenants,  and 
afterwards  these  tenants  could  be  converted  into 
tenant  purchasers  without,  apparently,  any  loss  to  the 
department  that  effects  the  transfer,  as  is  shown  by 
the  instance  of  the  Ffrench  estate. 

Instance  of  4683.  I think  it  would  be  of  value  that  I should 
estate611011  ’J1  a W0I-ds  ask  your  lordship  to  put  before  the 
Commission  the  financial  aspect  of  the  transaction 
relating  to  the  Ffrench  estate.  I have  the  figures. 
I understand  that  you  bought  the  estate  for  7,600?.  ? — 
That  is  so.  ' 

4684.  And  sold  it  for  9,4007.  ?— That  is  so. 

4685.  That  being  sixteen  years’  purchase  of  the 
rent  ? — Yes,  sixteen  years’  purchase  of  the  rent.  We 
bought  under  fourteen  years’  purchase  and  sold  at 
sixteen,  but  we  sold  a very  different  article  from  what 
we  bought. 

4686.  You  spent  4747.  on  building  and  repairing 
houses,  5787.  on  roads  and  fences,  and  2187.  on  drains  ? 
— Will  you  allow  me  to  say  that  those  houses,'  of  which 
you  have  plans  attached  to  this  report,  were  built  at 
an  expenditure  of  857.  each,  and  they  are  houses  in 
which  practically  anyone  might  live.  The  tenants 
there  worked  like  men,  did  all  the  unskilled  labour 
gratis  and  very  willingly,  as  far  as  these  houses  go. 


4687.  That  estate  was  a very  striking  example  of  Dr.  QDon- 
this  congestion,  and  also  of  the  existence  of  land  which  — 
might  be  used  to  relieve  the  congestion?  As  I under-  11  Dec- 189*- 
stand,  it  was  an  estate  of  seventy-five  tenants,  with  an  instance  of 
average  rental  of  57.  apiece,  and  one  grazing  tenant,  estate1Cnoh 
who  had  350  acres  to  himself?- — That  is  so. 

4688.  You  took  the  grazing  land? — We  took  the 
grazing  land. 

4689.  And  distributed  it  among  the  others? — 

The  grazing  tenant  had  no  particular  rights  on  the 
land.  We  made  some  equitable  arrangement  with 
him  to  satisfy  him,  and  the  grazing  land  we  used  in 
the  ways  that  I have  already  desex-ibed.  Out  of  some 
of  it  we  carved  new  holdings  altogethei',  other  parts 
we  added  to  the  neighbouring  farms,  and  the  remainder 
we  joined  to  holdings  at  a distance  by  means  of  an 
accommodation  road. 

4690.  And  whilst  fifty  of  these  tenants  before  this 
transaction  wei-e  under  57.  valuation,  and  therefore 
under  the  level  of  solvency,  as  you  take  it,  all  of 
them,  except  eight,  ai'e  now  over  57.  valuation,  and  of 
the  eight,  six  ax-e  old  people  who  cannot  work  a larger 
holding? — That  is  so.  In  all  cases  of  the  kind  there 
will  be  families  exceptionally  situated,  and  it  is  not 
necessary  for  them  that  an  ordinary  provision  in  land 
should  be  made.  I may  say  that  we  found  the  people 
there  most  reasonable  and  x-eady  to  coroperate  in  every 
way  with  the  operations  of  the  boax'd.  There  were 
only  two  tenants  who  did  not  buy — one  of  them  was 
absent  in  England  or  Scotland,  and  practically  not 
approachable  : the  other  is  a tenant  who  cannot  arx-ive 
at  an  arrangement  with  a son-in-law  of  his.  It  is  a 
case  for  which  pi'actically  there  is  no  remedy,  because 
there  seems  to  be  some  slight  mental  defect. 

4691.  So  that  here,  by  the  use  of  the  public  credit, 
you  bought  an  estate  in  the  Incumbered  Estates 
Coux't ; you  sold  it  at  a pi’ice  to  the  occupying  tenants 
which,  even  if  you  had  made  an  expenditure  of  1,0007. 
in  improving  it,  still  left  a considerable  surplus? — 

Yes,  it  left  us  a surplus... 

4692.  The  Chairman  desires  that  you  should  give 
the  Commission  the  total  expenditux-e  and  the  total 
receipts  in  these  tx-ansactions  ? — It  appeal's  on  page  10. 

The  amount  paid  for  the  estate  was  7,6007. ; building 
and  repair  of  houses,  4747.  ; roads,  fences,.  &c., 

5287.  11s.  7x7.;  drains,  &c.,  2197.  2s.  3c7.  ; x-eduction 
of  chai-ges,  &c.,  3507.  3s.  10x7.  ; legal  expenses, 

4907.  2s.  4c7. ; incidentals,  1677.  6s.  7 d. — total, 

9,8297.  6s.  7x7.  Then  receipts — sale  of  seventy-five 
holdings,  9,26  07. ; value  of  two  holdings  unsold,  1407. ; 
payments  for  occupancy  of  three  tenant  purohasei's, 

1507. ; ax-rears  of  x-ent,  4257.  3s.  4x7.  ; grazing  and 
sale  of  hay,  pending  sale  to  tenants,  2327.  2s.  7x7. ; 
incidentals,  27.  17s.  6x7.. — total,  10,2107.  3s.  5x7. 

4693.  {Chairman.')  What  does  that  sum  up  on  both 
sides? — Expenditure  9,8297.  6s.  7<7.,  receipts  10,2107. 

3s.  5x7. 

4694.  {Mr.  Sexton.)  You  have  transformed  these 
tenants  fx-om  being  a body  of  cottiers  liable  to  become 
paupers  in  a bad  year  into  a body  of  substantial  and 
self-supporting  tenants? — Tenant  pin-chasers,  whose 
instalments  after  49  years  are  at  an  end. 

4695.  And  whose  instalments  after  the  five  years’ 
insui-ances  have  been  paid  will  be  less  for  the  large 
holdings  they  are  to  have  in  the  futux-e  than  the  small 
holdings  they  had  in  the  past  ? — That  is  so. 

4696.  Is  there  any  x-eason  why  by  use  of  the  public 
credit,  especially  with  compulsox-y  powers  of  purchase, 
such  a beneficent  transaction  might  not  bo  multiplied 
in  many  parts  of  Ireland  ? — I do  not  see  any  reason  in 
the  world.  This  was  our  first  experiment — we  were 
vex-y  anxious  to  make  it  a success,  and  I need  not  say 
that  evex-y  member  of  the  board  went  into  it  with 
gx-eat  heart.  We  had  the  sex-vices  of  an  extremely 
competent  representative  in  the  district,  Mr.  Doran. 

4697.  For  some  other  parts  of  your  work  the  pro- 
vision of  harbours,  the  provision  of  boats,  the  stimu- 
lation of  domestic  industry,  the  establishment  of 
factories,  and  soforth,  you  would  no  doubt  need  con- 
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Dr.  O' Don-  siderable  funds  ; but  for  this  particular  work  it 
neU-  would  appear  that  if  the  adequate  legal  powers  were 
n Deo.  1891.  granted  the  credit  of  the  State  might  be  safely  and 
instance  o£  sufficiently  employed  for  the  purpose?— Yes  ; I have 
theFfrencU  n0  aoubt  that  these  people  are  very  good  for  their  m- 
68  a B'  stalments,  in  fact  there  are  marks  of  incipient  prosperity 

already  about  their  holdings. 

4698.  Do  you  think  the  settlement  of  these  Irish 
difficulties  would  be  accelerated  if  the  advice  and 
opinions  of  men  who  know  the  country  were  more 
often  taken  by  those  who  have  the  responsibility  of 
the  administration  of  legislation  ? — This  Irish  board 
seems  to  be  getting  on  pretty  well  with  its  work 

n°4699.  I am  rather  disposed  to  think  from  your 
lordship’s  evidence  that  you  cherish  the  opinion  that 
in  these  difficulties  in  the  administration  of  Ireland 
the  old  axiom  applies,  and  if  there  he  an  earnest  will 
it  is  not  impossible  to  find  the  way  ? — I think  so. 

I think  these  Irish  difficulties  are  best  solved  by  the 
practical  skill  of  the  Irish  people.  The  natural  custo- 
dians of  any  nation’s  prosperity  are  her  own  sons. 

4700.  It  is  a fact  perhaps  worth  emphasising,  that 
at  a time  when  Ireland  was  undoubtedly  more 
prosperous  than  she  is  at  present,  under  domestic 
legislation  the  taxation  was  from  3s.  to  5s.  per  head, 
whilst  now,  under  conditions  deplorably  different,  the 
taxation  is  two  guineas  for  each  inhabitant  of  the 
country? — Yes. 

4701.  (Mr  Wolff.)  You  have  said  that  the  tendency 
was  to  force  the  small  farmers  on  to  the  bad  land  away 
from  the  good  land,  and  that  the  remedy  was  to  put 
them  back  upon  the  good  land.  Is  there  any  good 
land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  where  they  live  or  would 
you  have  to  transport  them  altogether  to  distances: 

]t  would  add  enormously  to  the  difficulty  if  there  were 
not  good  land  in  the  neighbourhood.  As  a rule  there 
are  suitable  tracts  at  no  great  distance  from  the  con- 
gested populations. 

4702.  Could  you  get  these  tracts  without  special 
law  or  without  special  legislation  empowering  you  to 
oust  the  people  who  hold  them  at  present  ?— We  can 
get  them  fitfully— but  I think  not  for  our  operations 
in  any  large  quantity.  We  got  the  Ffrench  estate,  I 
think  we  have  got  another  estate,  and  so  on.  Of 
course,  really  in  the  beginning  we  were  not  anxious  to 
begin  operations  on  a large  scale— we  wanted  to  go 
surely  and  steadily  at  this  work,  because  the  making 
of  it  a success  is  of  the  most  enormous  importance  in 
doiii"  anything  for  the  congested  districts.  I do  not 
think  we  could  get  land  in  large  quantities.  That  is 
my  private  opinion,  but  of  course,  I do  not  speak  for 
the  Board  in  those  cases  at  all. 

4703.  The  Ffrench  estate  has  been,  as  you  have 
described  it,  a very  great  success  ?— It  seems  to  be  so. 

4704.  Is  not  that  success  greatly  owing  to  the 
energy  and  ability  which  your  board  has  brought  to 
bearupon  that  individual  case,  and  which  you  could 
hardly  expect  to  be  equally  exercised  when  these 
operations  are  carried  on  on  a very  large  scale  ? For 
any  work  of  such  importance  as  this,  constant  work, 
constant  exertion,  and  great  pains  are  necessary,  and 
should  not  be  dispensed  with. 

4705.  But  could  such  lands  be  found  to  any  large 
extent  ? — I think  so. 

4706.  At  all  events  to  carry  such  a work  out  as 
a general  policy,  not  only  for  relieving  Donegal  but 
all  Ireland,  you  think  it  could  not  be  done  without 
special  legislation  ?— That  is  my  present  opinion. 

4707.  The  number  of  tenants  on  that  estate  I think 
you  said  originally  was  75  ? — Yes; 

4708.  Are  there  more  or  fewer  now  ? — 1 think  there 


are  77  now. 

4709.  So  that  in  reality  you  have  as  many  as  ever 
there  were  ? - Yes  ; we  were  able  to  hdve  three  or 
four  new  holdings  cut  out  of  this  grass  land. 

4710.  Would  it  assist  the  operation  of  the  improve- 
ment at  all  if  the  English  Agricultural  Holdings  Act 
was  extended  to  Ireland,  do  you  think  ?— I do  not 


know  enough  about  the  English  Act  to  give  you  an  Dr.  onm. 

, , i , nell. 

answer  to  that.  — . 

4711.  It  would  be  much  better,  would  it  not,  than  11  Deo.  iSOi. 
instituting  a new  local  board  ? — I have  understood  improve- 
that  the  parish  councils  in  England  have  the  power 

of  compulsory  purchase  of  land,  and  something  like 
parallel  powers  would  be  of  great  assistance  I am  sure 
in  these  districts. 

4712.  (Sir  David  Barbour.)  Your  lordship  said  Fool  of 
that  the  people  in  Donegal  and  the  very  poor  people  people- 
generally  use  tea  and  tobacco  because  their  other  food 

is  very  inferior  ?— Yes. 

4713.  And  especially  because  they  could  not  get 
milk  ? — Yes. 

4714.  Have  they  a less  supply  of  milk  now  than 
they  had  in  former  times  ? — I would  not  undertake  to 
say  that  at  all. 

4715.  Do  you  think  the  supply  of  milk  was  pro- 
bably always  deficient  ? — Undoubtedly  it  was ; and  I 
will  explain  what  I said  before  when  I add  that  the 
use  of  tea  in  Ireland  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  was 
compai-atively  small,  but  now  has  become  pretty 
general.  The  practice  grew  up  cf  compensating  for 
the  want  of  milk  by  the  use  of  tea.  Of  course  I do 
not  know  that  it  does  add  very  much  to  the  well-being 
of  the  people,  but  it  is  a change  in  dietary — a costly 
change — that  has  come  with  the  times,  as  other  such 
changes  have  come,  and  we  have  to  take  account  of  it. 

4716  (Chaii-man.)  Does  much  milk  go  from  the 
congested  districts  into  the  large  towns  ?— Not  from 
farmers  of  this  class.  In  the  towns  the  inhabitants 
are  supplied  by  pretty  large  farmers.  Of  course 
throughout  the  congested  districts  there  are  such 
farmers. 

4717.  (Mr.  Martin.)  In  your  replies  to  Sir  David  Incidence 
Barbour  I took  you  to  express  an  opinion  that  you  0 tm 
considered  in  certain  very  poor  districts  of  Ireland  the 
people  should  be  exempt  from  the  payment  of  any 
excise  taxes.  In  view  of  the  difficulty  that  he  pointed 

out  in  collecting  or  in  making  such  differential 
taxation,  would  it  commend  itself  to  you  as  equitable 
if  a similar  amount  were  expended  in  these  districts 
in  reproductive  works — were  returned  to  the  people 
as  it  were  ? — It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  very 
equitable  to  estimate  how  much  these  people  paid  in 
taxes  beyond  their  taxable  capacity,  and  to  expend 
that  sum.  I cannot  see  a sufficient  ground  on  which 
to  continue  taxing  these  people,  as  they  have  nos  the 
taxable  capacity. 

4718.  But  if  it  were  returned  to  that  pai-ticular 
district  in  reproductive  works,  would,  not  that  com- 
mend itself  to  your  lordship  ? — Of  course  there  is 
the  difficulty  that  the  individuals  who  are  taxed  may 
not  benefit  by  such  a return. 

4719.  (Chairman.)  Do  the  purchasing  tenants  on  toprore- 
the  Ffrench  estate,  for  instance,  become  freeholders,  holdings, 
or  are  they  still  under  obligations  to  the  board  ? — In 

the  first  place  they  are  tenants  to  the  board  as  land- 
lord. The  boaixl  sells  as  landlord— they  are  the 
board’s  tenants,  and  then  they  become  tenant  pur- 
chasers with  the  obligation  to  pay  instalments  until  the 
purchase  money  is  paid  up. 

4720.  How  long  does  it  take  on  an  average  under 
the  scheme  before  the  purchaser  becomes  really  a free- 
holder ? — Forty-nine  years  is  the  term. 

47211  And  during  that  term  are  you  satisfied  with 
the  relation  of  the  tenant  to  his  gx-eat  landlord  ?— 

During  that  period  he  is  really  out  of  our  hands, 
except  for  the  purpose  of  friendly  intervention  • he 
has  to  deal  with  the  Land  Commission. for  the  pay- 
ment of  his  instalments ; we  do  not  receive  back  the 
instalments.' 

4722.  The  operation  is  conducted  by  the  Land 
Commission  like  any  other  purchase  1 — Yes,  in 
regard  to  sale  we  occupy  the  position  of  an  ordinary 
landlord. 

The  witness  withdrew. 
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Mr.  W.  P.  O’Brien,  c.b.,  called  and  examined. 


Mr.  TV  1‘. 
O' Brim, C.B. 


4723.  ( Chairman .)  You  were  in  the  public  service; 
are  you  still  ? — No,  I have  retired  under  the  age  rule 
altogether  from  the  public  service. 

4724.  You  were  a Poor-law  Inspector,  were  you 
not  ? — I was. 

4725.  And  you  were  Assistant-Commissioner  under 
the  Labour  Commission  7 — Yes,  I was  Poor-law 
Inspector  and  Local  Government  Inspector  for  more 
than  thirty  years,  and  I was  afterwards  Yice-Chairinan 
of  the  General  Prisons  Board.  Since  my  retirement  I 
acted  in  1892  and  1893  as  an  Assistant  Royal  Com- 
missioner on  Labour. 

4726.  You  are  in  a position,  I understand,  to  give 
us  information  as  to  the  condition  of  the  poor  in 
Ireland  for  a great  many  year's  ?— Yes,  I have  been 
personally  familiar  with  it  for  a very  large  number  of 
years. 

4727.  How  would  you  define  the  condition  of  the 
poor  to  have  been,  say,  as  far  back  as  1845  ? — That  is 
immediately  before  the  famine  ? 

4728.  Yes  ? — Nothing  could  have  been  very  much 
worse  than  it  was  then.  The  population  was  then 
over  8,000,000— about  8,300,000  was,  I think,  the 
estimate  made  of  it.  There  were  691,202  holdings  in 
Ireland  at  that  time,  and  of  those  nearly  half, 
310,000,  were  holdings  of  between  one  and  five  acres 
in  extent.  There  was  besides  these  a very  large  num- 
ber under  one  acre ; but  in  the  census  of  1841  the 
particulars  of  those  were  not- given,  so  I do  not  know 
what  it  was. 

4729.  What  was  the  food  at  that  time? — At  that 
time  the  food,  I may  say,  consisted  almost  entirely  of 
potatoes.  There  were  three  classes  of  the  community 
that  at  that  time  may  have  been  said  to  depend  almost 
exclusively  upon  potatoes  for  their  diet.  There  were 
a very  small  class  of  farmers  of  from  one  to  five  acres, 
which  comprised  a very  large  number  of  very  poor 
people,  who  may  be  said  to  have  been  dependent  upon 
potatoes.  Then  came  the  cottier  class,  holding  houses 
on  the  farms  of  their  employers  with  small  patches  of 
land  attached  to  them,  ranging- from  a rood  to  an  acre 
of  land.  Sometimes  they  had  a rood,  sometimes  half 
an  acre,  and  in  certain  cases  it  came  to  an  acre.  For 
that  they  paid,  generally  speaking,  not  by  money  but 
by  so  many  days’  labour,  and  these  as  a rule  were 
exacted  at  periods  of  the  year  when  labour  was  of  the 
most  value  to  them,  consequently  their  opportunities 
for  supplementing  their  income  in  other  ways  was  very 
limited.  Then  below  that  there  was  a third  class  who 
did  not  come  under  the  head  of  cottiers,  but  who  were 
simply  labourers,  living  where  they. could  and  how 
they  could,  and  who  were  dependent  almost  entirely 
upon  what  was  well  known  in  Ireland  as  the  Con- 
acre system ; they  got  patches  of  ground  from  some 
neighbouring  farmer  which  was  either  manured  by  the 
farmer,  . or  in  some  cases  was  taken  unmanured ; and, 
in  both  cases,  they  either  paid  for  it  in  money  or  by 
labour,  which  was  a very  common  form  of  doing  it. 
Their  resources  were  exceedingly  limited — their  em- 
ployment was  very  uncertain — and  in  certain  parts  of 
Ireland  they  were  almost  entirely  dependent  for  the 
means  of  paying  both  for  their  houses  and  the  land  on 
the  sums  they  made  by  migrating  during  certain 
seasons  of  the  year  to  Scotland  and  England,  and  also 
to  parts  of  Leinster. 

4730.  Was  that  migration  much  larger  at  that  time 
than  it  is  now  ? — Very  much  larger,  because  at  the 
present  time  the  migration  may  be  said  to  be  confined 
to  some  of  the  western  counties— Mayo,  Galway, 

■ Sligo,  Roscommon,  and  Donegal  are  almost  now  the 
only  counties  which  contribute  to  migration,  whereas 
in  former  times  they  came  from  further  south 

4731.  Was  the  migration  at  that  time,  would  you 
say,  in  the  aggregate  double  what  it  is  now  ? — I 


should  certainly  say  it  was  a great  deal  more  than  — 
double.  The  numbers  that  migrated  at  that  time 
were  very  considerable,  but  I have  no  means  of  giving 
any  absolute  estimate  of  what  they  were. 

4732.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  accommodation  Houses, 
in  their  huts  or  houses  ? — Most  wretched ; they  were 

mud  cabins,  consisting  sometimes  of  one,  two,  or 
three  rooms,  but  mud  cabins  of  one  room  were  very 
common,  and  the  condition  as  to  repair  and  in  other 
respects  was  exceedingly  miserable. 

4733.  And  was  the  rent  high? — Yes. 

4734.  What  were  their  wages  ?— The  wages  would  Wages, 
range  when  they  were  paid  in  money  (and  they  took 
probably  the  same  basis  in  calculating  when  it  was 

to  be  paid  by  labour)  in  the  south  ajid  west  of  Ireland, 
from  probably  6 d.  or  8 d.  to  lOct  per  day  ; but  it  has 
been  stated,  and  I believe  truly,  that  in  the  slack 
season  of  the  year  people  in  the  west  of  Ireland  were 
sometimes  not  at  all  unwilling  to  accept  a lower  scale, 
and  there  have  been  cases  in  the  winter  season  where 
as  low  a rate  as  id.  was  paid. 

4735.  And  they  eked  out  those  very  poor  wages 
with  what? — They,  generally  speaking,  having  an 
exclusively  potato  dietary,  were  able  to  feed  a pig 
and  fowls,  and  in  that  way  they  made  some  reasonable 
addition  to  their  income,  and  in  many  parts  they 
made  a substantial  sum,  as  I have  said,  by  migration. 

4736.  Then,  as  to  clothing  and  bedding,  what  would 
you  say  ? — The  clothing  and  bedding  were  of  the  most 
miserable  description.  I can  give  you  no  higher 
authority  than  this.  You  are,  no  doubt,  aware  that 
at  the  end  of  1843,  before  the  famine,  a celebrated  Com- 
mission was  appointed,  known  as  the  Devon  Commis- 
sion. They  made  a report,  I think,  a few  months  before 
the  famine  (in  February,  1S45),  and  if  yon  will  per- 
mit me  I will  read  to  you  one  or  two  passages  in  which 
they  describe  the  condition  of  the  labourers.  They  say 
— “ In  adverting  to  the  different  classes  of  occupiers  in 
“ Ireland,  we  notice  with  deep  regret  the  state  of  the 
“cottiers  andlabourers  in  most  parts  ofthe  country  from 
“the  want  of  certain  employment.  It  would  be  im- 
“ possible  to  describe  adequately  the  privations  which 
“ theyand  their  families  habitually  and  pa  tiently  endure. 

“ It  will  be  seen  in  the  evidence  that  in  many  districts 
“ their  only  food  is  the  potato,  their  only  beverage  water, 

, “ that  their  cabins  are  seldom  a protection  against  the 
“ weather,  that  a bed  or  a blanket  is  a rare  luxury,  and 
“ rhattheir  pig  and  manure  heap  constitutes  their  only 
“property.  When  we  consider  this  state  of  things, 

“ and  the  large  proportion  of  the  population  which 
“ comes  under  the  designation  of  agricultural  labourers, 

“ we  have  to  repeat  that  the  patient  endurance  they  ex- 
“ hibit  is  worthy  of  the  highest  commendation,  and 
“ entitles  them  to  the  best  consideration  of  Parliament.” 

This  report  is  dated  February,  1845.  The  first 
appearance  of  the  blight  in  Ireland  took  place  late  in 
the  autumn  of  1845,  so  that  this  was  some  months 
; previous  to  it. 

4737.  What  was  the  result  of  the  commencement  Failure  or 
of  the  potato  blight  ?— I may  explain  that  the  failure  potatoes, 
of  1845  was  a comparatively  partial  one ; but  it  was 
nevertheless  of  very  considerable  extent,  and  of  great 
severity.  The  early  crop  of  that  year  had  escaped  en- 
tirely. That  part  of  the  crop  was  estimated  to  be 

about  a sixth  of  the  entire.  Of  the  remainder  the 
destruction  was  very  considerable,  but  nevertheless 
: there  was  a very  fair  reserve  left,  so  that  the. pressure 
in  the  early  part  of  1846  from  that  failure  was  by  no 
means  what  it  came  to  some  months  afterwards.  That 
was  met  at  once  by  the  establishment  of  relief  com- 
mittees, where  food  was  either  sold  at  a reduced  rate 
or  was  given  gratuitously  .where  the  circumstances 
.justified  it.  In  addition  to  that,  public  works  were, 
to  a certain  extent,  established  in  paris  of  the  south 
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11  Dec.  1891.  4738.  Later  in  1846,  and  in  the  following  years 

Failure  of  1847,  1848,  and  1849,  what  was  the  movement,  if  I 
potatoes.  may  uge  expression,  in  respect  to  Irish  distress  ? — 
In  1846  the  potato  crop  might  be  described  as  a total 
failure ; from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other  the 
cry  was  the  same.  At  the  end  of  July  it  was  des- 
cribed as  being  in  blooming  luxuriance,  but  only  a 
little  later  it  was  blasted,  and  turned  black  from  one 
end  of  the  country  to  the  other.  Then  the  calamity 
became  of  vastly  greater  magnitude,  and  the  relief 
measures  that  were  adopted  to  meet  it  were  also  on  a 
commensurately  increased  scale  of  magnitude. 

4739.  How  was  it  in  the  following  year,  1847? — 
The  potato  crop  escaped  remarkably  well  in  1847,  and 
the  other  crops  were  particularly  good ; but  in  1846 
I may  explain  that  the  idea  was  that  the  failure  of 
1845  was  merely  a passing  cloud,  and  they  all  cherished 
the  hope  that  it  would  pass  away,  and  they  would  be 
rewarded  by  an  extra  bountiful  crop  in  the  ensuing 
year ; consequently  enormous  exertions  were  made  in 
1846,  and  the  amount  of  land  sown  was  exceptionally 
large.  In  1847,  in  consequence  of  the  experience  of 
the  failures  of  the  1845  and  1846  crops,  the  extent 
of  land  sown  with  potatoes  did  not  amount  to  more 
than  a sixth  of  that  of  the  previous  year,  so  that 
though  the  disaster  of  1847  was  a very  much  modified 
one  in  every  way,  the  relief  it  brought  was  very  partial 
for  the  reason  that  people  had  not-  planted  so 
largely. 

4740.  In  1848  and  1849  was  a larger  acreage  sown 
in  potatoes  ; was  the  produce  larger? — In  1848  there 
was  a considerable  increase,  and  immediately  after 
1848  the  tendency  was  to  a further  increase,  but  I 
do  not  know  what  the  exact  figures  were. 

4741.  Then  we  come  to  1851  ; what  was  the  satte 
of  things  then  ? — In  1851  it  may  be  said  that  there 
was  throughout  the  country  generally  a greatly 
improved  state  of  things,  but  to  that  there  were 
very  marked  exceptions.  I was  Poor  Law  In- 
spector in  the  county  Clare  in  the  years  1849  and 
1850,  and  most  unquestionably  the  famine  came  in 
those  years  there  with  more  severe  effect,  in  the  way 
of  mortality  and  disease,  than  in  any  of  the  preceding 
years  ; but,  throughout  the  country  generally,  the 
year  1851  showed  a decided  tendency  towards  improve- 
ment. 

Poor  Law  4742.  What  in  1851  was  the  state  of  things  as 
tra?ion'S~  to  population  ?— I think  in  the  middle  of  1852  the 
population  showed  a total  diminution  of  about 
2,000,000,  speaking  from  recollection.  Probably  the 
best  indication  of  when  the  tide  began  to  turn  and 
things  improved  may  be  taken  from  a report  I made 
several  years  ago  lor  the  Committee  on  the  Local 
Government  and  Taxation  of  Cities  and  Towns,  in 
which  there  is  a table  going  back  as  far  as  1848  showing 
the  total  out-door  relief  expenditure,  the  daily  number 
of  persons  in  workhouses,  and  the  number  of  persons 
in  receipt  of  out-door  relief.  I see  from  that  re- 
turn that  in  1852  the  expenditure,  which  in  1848 
on  out-door  relief  had  been  728,449?.,  fell  to 
491,700?.,  and  the  number  of  persons  in  the  work- 
houses  in  the  same  time  had  diminished  from 
128,295  to  106,000. 

4743.  Then  in  1852  there  was  a modified  recovery, 
was  there  not  ? — There  was  then  a distinct  tendency 
towards  recovery,  but,  as  I stated  just  now,  it 
prevailed  in  most  parts  of  the  country,  but  was  not 
universal. 

4744.  What  was  the  policy  of  the  Government  as 
regards  poor  law  during  that  term  ?- - In  what  respect 
do  you  mean  ? 

47 45.  Generally,  what  were  the  changes  which  were 
made  in  the  poor  law  administration  ? — In  1846  and 
1847  the  relief  of  the  poor  was  administered  entirely 
through  temporary  agencies  ; there  were  relief  com- 
missioners appointed  for  the  purpose,  and  the  Board 


of  Works  played  an  important  part  in  it;  and  up  to  Ur.  tr  P 
August,  1847,  the  relief  administered  was  chiefly 
done  through  these  temporary  agencies.  In  1847  the  H Dec.  km. 
original  poor  law  only  admitted  of  relief  being  afforded  Poor 
in  the  workhouses,  and  it  was  only  in  the  session  of  traTioif' 
1847  that  that  was  changed,  and  power  given  to  afford 
out-door  relief. 

4746.  Was  that  a matter  of  great  discussion  and 
difficulty  ? — I do  not  think  so.  My  recollection  is  that 
considering  what  had  occurred  in  the  country  it  met 
with  general  acceptance,  and  it  was  regarded  on  all 
sides  as  inevitable,  that  some  such  change  in  the  law 
shoxxld  be  made ; and,  as  far  as  my  recollection  will 
bear  me  back,  I do  not  think  in  either  House  of 
Parliament,  though  there  may  have  been  some  dis- 
cussion about  the  able-bodied  people,  it  was  objected 
to.  There  was  one  change  made  in  the  Bill  in  passing 
through  the  House  of  Commons  which  prohibited  any- 
body holding  moi'e  than  a quarter  of  an  acre  of  ground 
getting  relief,  but  excepting  as  to  such  details  as  that, 

I do  not  think  there  was  any  modification  made  in  it. 

4747.  (The  O' Conor  Don).  Getting  out-door  relief 
you  mean  ? — At  first  the  provision  was  as  to  getting 
any  relief ; but  they  were  afterwards — in  1862 — 
allowed  to  be  relieved  in  the  workhouses. 

4748.  (Chairman).  Will  you  tell  us  what  main 
changes  of  policy  took  place  between  1851  and  1871  ? 

— After  the  famine  time  the  whole  expenditure  became 
a local  one.  Up  to  that  time  it  had  been  largely 
defrayed  by  the  executive  government,  but  from  that 
time  it  became  a charge  on  the  local  rates,  and  was 
administered  by  the  local  bodies. 

4749.  Was  there  any  change  made  as  to  the  area 
upon  which  the  expense  fell  ? — Yes,  at  the  time  of  the 
famine  the  universal  cry  was  that  the  size  of  the 
divisions  operated  to  prevent  the  landlords  and  others 
interested  in  property  from  giving  work  to  the  people 
depending  upon  them.  They  said  “it  is  no  use  our 
“ employing  our  people,  because  we  are  in  partnership 
“ with  others  who  will  not  do  it,  and  we  shall  have  to 
“ pay  all  the  same.”  In  consequence  of  that  a very 
strong  agitation  was  got  up,  and  the  demand  at 
that  time  was,  for  individualising  responsibility. 
Accox-dingly  the  Government  of  the  day  appointed 
three  boundary  commissioners.  It  was  also  stated 
that  the  poor  law  unions  were  too  large  which  oper- 
ated to  prevent  guardians  attending  from  a distance, 
and  that  the  details  of  business  were  so  great  that 
the  boards  could  not  discharge  their  duties  sufficiently, 
and  it  was  asked  both  that  the  divisions  should  be 
made  smaller  and  the  unions  increased  in  number. 

A.  commission  was  appointed,  consisting  of  Sir  Thomas 
Larcom,  who  was  afterwards  Under  Secretary  for 
Ireland,  a Boyal  Engineer  Officer,  and  Mr.  C.  S. 
Crawford,  Poor  Law  Inspector.  They  commenced 
their  inquiries  in  1848,  but  it  was  only  in  1850  that 
their  report  was  acted  upon,  and  in  1850  the  number 
of  poor  law  unions  was  raised  from  131  to  163,  and 
the  number  of  electoral  divisions  was  changed  from 
2,049  to  3,438. 

4750.  Going  back  to  1848  may  I ask  you  to  state 
the  changes  in  the  administration.  I thought  you 
said  there  were  no  great  changes.  Making  that  the 
starting  point,  will  you  give  us  what  great  changes  in 
the  administration  took  place  between  1848  and  the 
time  of  the  appointment  of  the  committee  of  1871  ? — 

Of  course  there  was  the  out-door  relief  administration, 
which  was  thrown  entirely  upon  the  poor  law  at  the 
end  of  1847.  In  1847  it  continued  very  heavy,  but 
the  numbers  afterwards  in  the  usual  course  declined 
both  in  the  out-door  relief  and  subsequently  in  the 
workhouses. 

4751.  It  was  these  changes  in  administration  of  the 
poor  law  that  I was  asking  you  about.  What 
changes  took  place  after  that  and  up  to  1871  ? — I do 
not  know  that  there  were  any  particular  changes; 
there  were  various  changes  made  from  time  to  time 
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jfr.  TP.  p.  in  points  of  detail  in  the  law,  and  giving  additional 
OBrienfi. b.  p0wers  for  doing  various  things.  I do  not  think  the 
ll  Deo.  1891.  main  principles  of  the  law  as  they  were  adopted  in 
pooriaw  1847  underwent  anv  great  change ; but  under  this 
adminis-  new  rating  of  electoral  divisions,  after  the  famine 
lration'  the  number  of  cottier  tenements  diminished  enor- 
mously— by  nearly  one-half,  I think — and  the  result 
was  that  a very  lai-ge  number  of  those  who  had  been 
previously  resident  in  rural  districts  became  resident 
in  the  towns.  The  effect  of  that  was  that  the  town 
rates  became  very  heavy — oppressively  so,  and  a very 
prolonged  agitation  followed  that.  The  town  people 
naturally  complained,  and  said  it  was  entirely  owing 
to  the  clearing  out  of  the  people  of  the  country,  who, 
after  they  had  been  a certain  time  in  the  towns, 
became  chargeable  upon  them.  They  complained  very 
loudly,  and  in  consequence  of  their  agitation  a Union 
Rating  Committee,  as  it  was  called,  was  appointed. 
I think  the  evidence  was  taken  in  one  session,  and 
the  report  made  the  following  session.  They  took  a 
very  large  body  of  evidence.  The  committee  con- 
sisted of  seven  Irish  members  on  each  side — those 
who  were  advocates  of  and  those  who  were  opposed  to 
union  rating,  with  one  English  member  on  each  side, 
and  the  chairman  was  the  Chief  Secretary  of  the  day, 
Lord  Harrington.  They  went  very  elaborately  into 
the  whole  thing ; but,  as  well  as  I recollect,  Lord 
Harrington  had  ■ the  deciding  voice  in  the  matter,  and 
the  others  were  equally  divided.  Union  rating  had 
been  adopted  in  England  in  1865,  and  they  recom- 
mended that  it  should  be  adopted  in  Ireland. 

Inquiry  in  4752.  Was  it  adopted? — In  the  year  1876  there  was 
1871.  a modification  of  it  adopted  ; they  also  made  a provi- 
sion about  blind  and  deaf  and  dumb,  and  classes  like 
that ; but  the  principle  of  electoral  division  rating  has 
been  maintained  intact  up  to  the  present  day. 

4753.  In  1871  your  attention  was  specially  called, 
waS it  not,  to  the  condition  of  the  labourers? — Yes  ; 
the  session  of  1871  was  the  session  when  Mr.  Glad- 
stone brought  in  his  first  Land  Bill,  and  it  was  in 
connection  with  that  that  the  several  poor  law  inspec- 
tors were  instructed  to  report  on  the  condition  of  the 
agricultural  labourers,  which  we  accordingly  did. 

4754.  What  became  of  those  inquiries? — I do  not 
exactly  know ; there  was  some  provision  in  the 
Land  Act  with  reference  to  labourers’  houses,  but  my 
recollection  is  that  it  proved  inoperative ; the  ma- 
chinery provided  did  not  work,  and  it  led  to  no  result. 

4755.  Then  coming  down  to  quite  recent  times, 
what  was  done  about  the  condition  of  the  labourers  ? 
— The  great  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  labourers 
for  years  was  the  wretched  condition  of  their  house 
accommodation  and  the  want  of  any  land  on  which 
they  could  grow  crops.  They  complained  that  for 
a great  part  of  the  year  they  could  get  no  employ- 
ment, and  having  no  potato  crop  and  no  other  re- 
sources, they  were  left  in  a state  of  the  direst  misery, 
and  their  houses  were  of  the  most  wretched  descrip- 
tion. That  topic  was  dealt  with  very  fully,  as  may 
be  found  on  reference  to  Ihe  reports  of  the  poor  law 
inspectors  at  the  time.  My  own  report  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  houses  was,  at  that  time,  as  strong  as  I 
could  make  it.  There  was  nothing  done  at  that  time 
at  all,  except,  as  I say,  that  there  was  some  provision, 
as  to  which  I am  not  very  clear,  in  the  Land  Act 
about  labourers’  houses,  but  nothing  notable  was  done 
for  the  labourers  until  1883 ; between  1883  and 
1891  there  were  a series  of  Acts  passed  which  enabled 
the  Boards  of  Guardians  to  provide  houses  for  the 
labourers,  with  half  a statute  acre  attached  to  them, 
and  in  some  parts  of  Ireland,  in  Leinster  and  Munster, 
those  provisions  have  been  very  lai-gely  availed  of, 
but  not  in  either  of  the  other  provinces  to  any  great  ex- 
tent—in  Connaught  very  little,  and  in  Ulster  very  little. 

conditio  4756.  What  would  you  say  now  is  the  condition  of 
of  labour-  the  labouring  class  compared  with  what  it  used  to 
>og classes,  be  thirty  years  ago? — I have  no  doubt  whatever  that 
the  condition  of  the  labourers  is  substantially  and  in 
many  directions  improved,  as  compared  with  ten  or 


fifteen  years  ago  ; as  compared  with  the  rime  when  I Mr.  W.  P. 
wrote  my  report  on  the  labourers  in  1871,  the  condi-  grfCT,c,B‘ 
tion  of  the  labourers  has  undergone  a very  marked  and  11  De°.l89t. 
substantial  improvement.  Present 

4757.  Are  wages  higher  ? — Wages  are  higher,  and,  pfiabour- 
what  is  probably  of  more  importance,  employment  is  classes, 
more  constant,  owing  to  the  great  emigration  which 

has  taken  place  amongst  the  class  of  able-bodied  men. 

4758.  Is  their  food  and  clothing  cheaper? — Their 
food  is  cheaper  than  it  was  fifteen  years  ago,  and  their 
house  accommodation,  in  the  two  provinces  I mentioned, 
at  all  events,  has  undergone  considerable  improvement; 
and  carrying  with  them,  as  they  do,  those  plots  of 
ground,  they  are  enabled  to  keep  pigs  and  fowls  to 
provide  them  with  food  during  the  months  they  can 
get  no  employment. 

4759.  Then  you  say  the  condition  of  the 
labourer  class  is  much  better  now  than  it  was  a few 
years  ago  ?- — I have  no  hesitation  whatever  in  saying 
so,  as  far  as  my  own  experience  is  concerned,  and  so  I 
have  stated  in  my  report  to  the  Labour  Commissioners. 

4760.  Now,  taking  the  other  classes  concerned  in 
agriculture,  especially  in  small  villages,  has  their  con- 
dition improved  as  much  as  the  labourers’  condition? 

— Labourers  in  the  towns  are  not  all  in  as  good  a 
condition  as  the  labourers  in  the  country.  A great 
many  of  the  town  labourers,  I may  explain,  are  of  that 
class  of  what  are  called  loafers,  who  do  not  care  to  get 
systematic  employment,  and  prefer  living  from  hand  to 
mouth  by  getting  casual  jobs  at  high  rates  ; but  there 
are  in  all  towns  a considerable  number  of  men  who 
are  industrious,  steady,  and  anxious  to  get  employ- 
ment, and  they  feel,  where  their  work  is  not  constant, 
greatly  the  want  of  having  allotments  or  gardens. 

4761.  Then  as  to  the  class  above  them,  who  are  not  Other 
called  labourers,  the  small  farmers,  and  those  even  a b 
above  them,  the  lower  class  of  employers — has  their 
condition  improved? — As  regards  the  farmers  generally, 

it  may  be  said  that  after  the  effects  of  the  famine 
passed  away  they  had  a long  series  of  years  of  decided 
prosperity  ; they  had  high  prices  for  butter  and  agri- 
cultural produce  of  every  kind,  and  the  farmers  did 
extremely  well.  During  that  time  a change  took 
place  generally,  I think,  in  the  style  of  living  of  the 
farmers,  and  when  recently  the  times  got  bad,  I 
do  not  think  that  scale  of  living  correspondingly 
altered.  When  I was  out  on  the  Labour  Commission, 

I took  especial  pains  at  every  union  I visited  to 
ascertain  facts  from  those  I knew  to  be  good,  reliable 
authorities,  and  the  result  of  my  inquiries  was  this, 
simply  : — That  the  very  large  farmers  were  fairly  well 
able  to  bear  the  revei'ses  that  had  come  upon  them ; that 
as  regards  the  others,  about  twenty-five  per  cent, 
might  be  said  to  be  fairly  safe  and  solvent,  but  that  as 
regards  three-fourths  of  them,  they  were  more  or  less 
in  debt  to  the  shopkeepers  and  others.  It  was  further 
explained  to  me  that  even  though  many  of  those  had 
deposits  at  the  bank,  that  was  not  a proof  that  they 
were  not  in  debt  and  difficulties,  because  they  appeared 
to  have,  as  far  as  I could  gather,  an  almost  supersti- 
tious, dislike  to  part  with  their  deposit  receipts,  and 
also  possibly  the  showing  of  the  receipt  enabled  them 
to  get  credit  in  various  ways;  but  the  result  of  my. 
inquiries  as  regards  the  majority  both  of  the  small 
and  middle  class  farmers  now,  in  consequence  of  the 
great  fall  that  has  taken  place  in  prices,  the  advance 
in  wages  and  increase  in  local  taxation,  is  that  their 
condition  is  worse  than  it  was  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago. 

4762.  Is  there  any  connection,  in  your  mind, 
between  the  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the 
labourers  and  the  non-improvement  in  the  condition  of 
those  to  whom  you  have  just  referred  ? — The  addition 
of  wages  to  the  laboui'ers,  which  has  so  much  improved 
their  condition,  has  detracted  from  the  resources  of 
those  who  employ  them  ; and  again,  the  labourers  who 
have  been  assisted  by  getting  these  valuable  houses 
and  plots  of  ground,  have  got  them  at  a very  substan- 
tial cost  to  the  ratepayers  of  the  districts  in  which  they 
reside. 
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j Ir.  w.  p.  4763.  How  Las  the  local  taxation  in  Ireland  stood, 

0 Brien,  c.b.  taking  thirty  years  ago  and  ten  years  ago  ?—  The 
H Dec.  1891.  local  taxation  in  1866  was  2,538,280Z. 

Local  tax-  4764.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  Does  that  include  everything 
ation.  — rates  and  everything  ? — All  the  local  taxation. 

Grants  are  deducted  from  that ; that  is  the  amount 
which  had  to  be  paid. 

4765.  (Chairman.)  Now  take  twenty  years  later 
— 1884 ? — In  1884  it  had  come  to  3,788,9402. 

4766.  That  is  an  increase  of  nearly  50  per  cent. — 
Yes. 

4767.  Then  will  you  take  from  1884  to  the  present 
time! — It  has  fluctuated,  but  last  year  it  got  up  to 
3,617,5642.,  that  is  about  170,0002.  under  the  amount 
for  1884  ; but  I found  that  that  was  caused  by  the 
circumstance  that  in  1892  a grant  of  248,007 2.  was 
received  under  the  provisions  of  the  Probate  Duty 
Act  of  1888. 

4768.  Do  I take  it  from  you  that  the  increase  in 
local  taxation  indicates  any  falling  off  in  the  well- 
being of  those  who  pay  it,  or  otherwise  ? — I consider 
that  any  increase  of  taxation  means  a diminution  of 
their  resources,  and  so  far  it  goes  to  explain  the  fact 
generally  represented  to  me  that  their  condition  now 
is  not  at  all  so  satisfactory  as  it  was  fifteen  years 
ago ; but  that  is  only  one  element  in  the  considera- 

4769.  It  is,  in  your  opinion,  one  element? — De- 
cidedly. 

4770.  Has  there  been  any  change  in  the  valuation  ? 
— The  Irish  valuation  has  never  been  revised  ; there 
was  the  original  tenement  valuation  under  the  Act  of 
1852  that  extended  its  operations  from  1853  to  1866, 
the  northern  parts  being  those  that  were  last  valued, 
and  the  southern  and  western  earlier.  In  that  Act 
there  was  a provision  that  there  might  be  a revision 
at  the  end  of  fourteen  years,  but  there  never  has  been 
any  revision,  and  the  only  change  from  that  time  to 
this  has  been  the  adding  of  new  property  and  remov- 
ing other  property. 

Causes  ot  4771.  Is  there  anything  which  indicates  to  you  the 
farmers’  cause  of  the  diminishing  resources  of  the  farming 
class  ? — Yes  ; in  my  inquiries  under  the  Labour  Act 
everywhere  they  told  me  the  land  was  starved,  that 
it  wanted  lime,  draining,  and  fencing,  and  a great 
many  other  things  ; but  they  said  : “ As  we  stand  at 
“ present,  even  if  it  could  be  shown  to  us  as  clear  as 
“ daylight  that  it  would  be  to  our  advantage,  we  have 
“ not  the  means,  and  labour  is  so  high  at  the  present 
“ time  that  it  is  out  of  our  power  to  do  it ; ” and  as 
another  indication  of  that,  I found  a general  tendency 
to  diminish  the  extent  of  tillage,  the  explanation  being 
this — “We  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  labour,  and  we  are 
“ obliged  to  diminish  our  tillage  ” ; and  tillage  has 
consequently  in  many  of  the  districts  been  consider- 
ably on  the  decline. 

4772.  That  then  indicates  to  you  a worse  condition 
of  the  farming  classes,  does  it  1— Yes. 

Effect  on  4773.  Does  that  re-act  on  the  labouring  class,  do 
labourers,  you  think  ? — Certainly,  in  this  way  : the  first  com- 
plaint of  the  labourers  was  about  their  houses.  In 
those  unions  where  that  has  been  remedied,  the 
complaint  now  is  that  they  have  not  constant 
employment.  Sometimes  they  tell  you  (no  doubt 
they  very  often  exaggerate)  that  they  are  seven  and 
eight  months  a year  without  employment ; but  from 
the  very  best  sources  of  information,  as  land  agents, 
who  had  no  interest  in  misrepresenting  the  state  of 
things  to  me,  I learnt  that  for  four  months  of  the  year 
the  condition  of  the  labourers  was  a very  hard  one, 
that  there  was  little  or  no  employment  going  on, 
and  unless  they  had  plots  of  ground  or  something  of 
the  sort  their  situation  was  a bad  one.  In  some 
unions  the  tillage  has  been  enormously  reduced,  in 
fact  it  is  all  grazing,  and  they  told  me  the  labourers 
were  certainly,  as  to  the  majority  of  them,  for  four 
months  of  the  year  without  much  employment,  but 
where  houses  have  been  granted  to  them  on  an 


exceptionally  liberal  scale,  they  have  that  resource  to  Jf r.  tv.  j>; 
fall  back  upon.  OXrten, c.b. 

4774.  May  I sum  up  your  evidence  up  to  this  u'Dlic-  iS9i. 
point  in  these  words  that,  in  your  opinion,  for  the  Effect  on 
last  thirty  years,  the  condition  of  the  labouring  class  la  0Hrers- 
has  been  steadily  improving,  but  that  that  improve- 
ment is  checked  now,  and  that  they  are  not  improving, 

and  that  on  the  other  hand  the  condition  of  the 
farming  class  has  not  improved,  but  is  now  going 
backwards  ? — Decidedly. 

4775.  I take  it  that  that  is  the  sum  and  substance 
of  what  you  have  said? — Exactly;  I think  the 
labourers’  condition  is  stationary  at  present,  except 
in  one  direction,  namely,  that  there  is  a tendency 
going  on  to  improve  their  house  accommodation. 

I think  that  has  become  a matter  of  great  interest 
I hope  from  the  labours  of  the  Labour  Commission  to 
some  extent,  but  at  all  events  the  fact  is  that  there 
has  been  increased  activity  observed  of  late  in  provid- 
ing better  houses  for  them,  and  so  far  there  is  a 
material  improvement  in  their  condition.  As  regards 
the  effect  of  providing  house  accommodation  for  the 
labourers  by  the  rate-paying  classes,  I am  not  quite 
sure,  whether  the  Commission  are  aware  that  though 
rents  are  paid  by  the  labourers,  they  fall  very  greatly 
indeed  below  the  amount  that  those  cottages  cost  the 
ratepayers,  and  therefore  in  every  union  where  a 
cottage  is  provided  it  substantially  amounts  to  a loss 
to  the  ratepayers  of  about  52.  a year. 

4776.  I suppose  you  are  aware  that  that  is  the  case 
in  England  and  Scotland  as  well,  and  that  is 
universal  1 — No  doubt ; but  that  is  an  additional 
charge  on  the  ratepayers.  The  labourers  have  been 
improved  by  it,  but  so  far  as  it  goes  it  operates 
against  the  farmers  as  ratepayers. 

4777.  (The  O’Conor  Don).  You  have  stated  that  Wages, 
the  rate  of  wages  has  very  much  increased  ? — Within 

the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years. 

4778.  Do  you  think  that  that  increase  has  been  a 
progressive  one  ? — 1 think  that  for  some  years  past 
there  has  been  no  change ; but  as  compared  with  some 
cen  or  fifteen  years  ago,  there  has  been  a decided 
increase. 

4779.  Was  there  any  decided  increase  ten  or  fifteen 
years  ago  as  compared  with  the  price  of  labour  before 
the  famine  ? — Certainly.  In  point  of  fact,  before  the 
famine  you  know  as  well  as  I do  that  in  the  west  and 
south  of  Ireland  there  really  was  very  little  money 
changing  hands,  for  they  generally  paid  their  rent  by 
so  many  days’  labour  ; and  where  they  were  paid  in 
money  in  the  west  of  Ireland,  6c2.  and  8c2.  were  the 
common  rates,  ranging  in  some  better  places  to  10c2.  ; 
but  I have  heard  of  cases  in  the  West  of  Ireland 
where  in  winter  the  rate  went  as  low  as  4c7. 

4780.  What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  average  rate 
of  wages  for  the  agricultural  labourer  now? — Labourers 
must  be  divided,  in  considering  their  position,  under 
two  heads,  the  large  class  of  farmers  and  the  gentry 
pay  their  labourers  exclusively  in  money  ; the  middle 
class  of  farmers  almost  as  a rule,  or  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  give  the  labourer  his  diet,  and  give 
him  money  wages  in  addition  to  that.  In  some  of  the 
districts  the  diet  now  exacted  is  an  exceedingly  good  and 
expensiveone,  costing,  I should  think,  to  the  farmerwho 
employs  the  men,  a great  deal  more  than  the  difference 
between  the  wages  he  gives  and  the  current  rate 
where  they  give  no  diet.  Still  the  farmer,  for  various 
reasons,  prefers  having  the  labourer  to  diet.  Where 
the  labourer  gets  no  diet  the  scale  of  wages  may  be 
said  to  range  from  8s.  to  12s. ; 12s.  would  probably  be 
the  amount  in  the  neighbourhood  of  large  towns,  but 
9s.  and  10s.  I think  may  be  taken  as  the  usual  rates 
thatprevail.  I think.  speaking  generally,  from  9s.tol0s. 
may  be  the  amount.  With  the  diet,  they  may  be  said 
to  range  from  4s.  to  7s.,  but  5s.  and  6s.  ai-e  the  most 
usual  rates.  In  the  county  of  Wexford,  which  is  an 
exceptionally  prosperous  district,  they  almost  entirely 
diet  the  labourers,  and  their  money  payment  is 
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w P_  exceedingly  low— 4s.  and  4s  6 d.  a week,  but  the 
ffPrienjc.B.  diet  given  is  exceedingly  liberal. 
hdmTisw-  4781.  How  long  should  you  say  it  is  since  the 
— wages  ranged  from  9s.  to  10s.  a week? — I do  not 
ffageB'  think  there  has  been  any  change  probably  for  ten  y ears. 

4782.  No  practical  change  for  the  last  ten  years? — 

I think  not. 

4783.  You  say  you  found  the  farmers  have  abstained 
from  draining  and  improving  their  lands  to  a great 
extent  on  account  of  the  great  expense  of  labour  ? — 
So  they  told  me  themselves. 

4784.  And  yet  that  the  labourers  were  idle  for  four 
months  and  sometimes  six  months  of  the  year  ? — They 
allege  that,  but  on  the  best  authorities  I could  consult 
I have  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  for  four  months  of 
the  year  a very  large  proportion  of  them  have  hard 
times.  Of  course  where  there  was  a really  good 
worker  or  good  man  he  could  calculate  on  pretty 
uniform  employment  throughout  the  year ; but  as  to 
those  who  did  not  come  under  that  category,  their 
employment  for  four  months  in  the  year  was  very 
precarious.  There  are  some  districts  in  Ireland  it 
was  represented  to  me  in  which  a good  labourer  need 
not  be  idle  for  the  whole  year  ; but  they  suffer  again 
in  this  way — in  wet  weather  and  on  church  holidays, 
when  they  will  not  work,  the  wages  for  those  days  are 
stopped,  and  in  that  way  there  is  a considerable  loss. 

4785.  But  ai-e  not  those  two  statements  contra- 
dictory—on  the  one  hand  that  the  farmers  cannot 
drain  their  land  because  wages  are  too  high,  and  on 
the  other  that  the  labourers  cannot  get  employment  ? 
— That  is  exactly  what  the  farmers  say  ; they  say  “ if 
“ these  men  were  willing  to  take  moderate  wages,  such 
“ as  we  can  afford  to  pay,  we  would  employ  them  ” ; but 
the  labourers  refuse  to  give  way  on  that  point ; they 
will  not  accept  a low  scale. 

4786.  They  prefer  remaining  idle  for  four  months  ? 
— Certainly  ; that  was  represented  to  me  at  several 
places.  If  they  were  willing  to  take  low  wages  they 
could  often  get  them,  but  they  will  not  take  them. 

4787.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  What  wages  would  they  get  ? 
— You  may  take  it  as  general  where  they  are  not 
dieted  it  would  be  9s.  to  10s.,  and  from  4s.  to  7s. 
where  they  are  dieted ; but  9s.  probably  in  the  poorest 
parts  of  the  country  would  be  about  what  they  would 
get,  and  they  will  not  take  less. 

4788.  In  the  case  of  conflict  between  labourer  and 
farmer  what  wages  does  the  farmer  offer,  and  what 
does  the  labourer  want  ? — In  the  winter  time  probably 
the  farmer  would  expect  them  to  take  8 d.  or  10 d.  a 
day. 

4789.  (Mr.  Wolff.)  And  they  would  rather  be  idle 
than  take  it,  would  they? — Yes,  and  that  is  very 
intelligible,  because  they  feel  probably  that  if  the 
precedent  was  once  established,  and  8 d.  or  lOd.  became 
recognised  as  a reasonable  scale  of  wages  to  pay,  they 
would  stick  at  it,  and  would  not  get  more  at  other 
times.  At  all  events  the  fact  is  so,  and  it  has  been 
represented  to  me,  in  various  districts,  that  they 
prefer  refusing  employment  to  taking  it  at  a reduced 
lute. 

4790.  (The  O’Conor  Don ) Is  not  there  at  present 
considerable  difference  in  agricultural  wages  in  winter 
and  summer? — Of  course,  as  regards  harvest  time 
they  command  very  exceptional  wages,  also  at  hay 
and  seed  time,  but  I do  not  think  that  in  any  parts  of 
the  year  the  scale  goes  below  what  I have  mentioned. 

4791.  But  is  it  not  the  fact  that  for  the  short  days 
in  winter  the  farmers  do  not  pay  the  same  rate  as  they 
do  for  the  longer  days  in  summer  ? — I do  not  know 
that  they  go  much  below  the  9s.  or  8s.  rate  at  any 
season. 

4792.  Is  it  your  experience  that  there  is  no  change 
between  the  winter  and  summer  wages  ? — There 
may  be  several  cases  where  they  give  less.  In  the 
cases  I speak  of  I am  not  giving  you  the  precise  sums, 
but  I have  no  doubt  about  the  representation  that  was 
made  to  me — they  would  not  take  the  wages  the 
fanners  could  afford  to  pay ; what  the  amount 


was  I cannot  say.  In  spring  and  harvest  the  wages  Mr.  tv.  p. 
greatly  exceed  the  rates  I have  named.  OBrtcn^c.-a. 

4793.  You  have  told  us  that  the  rents  the  labourers  U Dec.  1894. 
pay  for  the  cottages  built  by  the  Guardians  do  not  at  Guardian 
all  repay  to  the  Guardians  the  interest  on  the  money  c°«agos. 
they  borrowed  for  building  those  houses.  Can  you 

give  us  the  amount  of  extra  rates  payable  by  any 
union  in  consequence  of  the  building  of  these 
cottages  ? — They  cannot  exceed  a shilling  in  the  pound 
for  labourers’  cottages. 

4794.  (Lord  Welby.)  The  charge  can  only  be  a 
shilling  in  the  pound  ? — Y es,  on  the  valuation. 

4795.  (The  O'Conor  Don.)  A shilling  in  the  pound 
on  the  valuation  of  the  electoral  division  ? — Exactly  ; 
the  local  authority  are  invested  with  the  power  under 
the  Act  to  fix  the  area,  but  you  are  right  in  supposing 
that  that  is  what  is  practically  the  area.  Now  I find  in 
my  report  upon  the  Kilmallock  Union  this — “Thetotal 
“ number  of  cottages  for  the  erection  of  which  the 
“ necessary  official  authority  was  obtained  is  544,  this 
“ being  the  largest  number  yet  approved  of  in  any  union 
“ in  Ireland;  of  these,  460  have  been  already  completed 
“ and  occupied;  the  remainder  having  been,  for  various 
“ causes,  with  the  particulars  of  which  I am  not 
“ acquainted,  unavoidably  abandoned ; but  a fresh 
“ scheme  providing  for  350  more  has  been  recently 
“ submitted  and  enquired  into,  and  only  awaits  the 
“ decision  of  the  proper  authorities  for  its  final  ratifi- 
“ cation.  The  full  cost  of  the  cottages  erected  has  not 
“ been  precisely  ascertained,  but  it  is  estimated  to  be 
“ about  130L  for  each  cottage;  or  about  59,800L  in  all. 

“ The  rents,  which  are  it  is  satisfactory  to  learn  as  a rule 
“ paid  with  reasonable  punctuality,  only  amount  in  each 
“ case  to'  21.  8s.  per  annum  ; and  as  the  charge  on  the 
“ rates  for  interest,  cost  of  collection,  repairs,  &c.,  is 
“ estimated  to  amount  to  71.  9s.  6 d.,  this,  it  will  be  seen, 

“ represents  an  annual  loss  to  the  union  of  51.  Is.  6d. 

“ for  each  cottage.” 

4796.  On  a total  amount  of  what  ? — 71.  9s.  6 d. 

4797.  How  many  cottages  were  there  ? — They  were 
in  course  of  building ; there  had  been  already  com- 
pleted 460,  and  the  actual  expenditure  was  59,800 1. . 

4798.  (Lord  Welby).  In  that  one  district? — No,  in 
the  whole  union,  but  the  charge  was  assessed  on  the 
electoral  divisions  separately. 

4799.  (The  O' Conor  Don.)  You  told  us  that  the  loss 
to  the  union  was  51.  a cottage  ? — Yes. 

4800.  I want  to  know  what  was  the  total  loss  to 
the  union  ? — I do  not  know  how  many  cottages  they 
have  built  since.  The  number  then  was  460. 

4801.  That  gives  2,300£.  as  the  loss  to  that  union? — 

At  that  time,  yes. 

4802.  What  was  the  average  expenditure  of  that 
union  altogether  ? — I have  been  out  of  touch  with  the 
poor  laws  now  for  fifteen  years,  and  I do  not  know. 

It  is  a union  in  which  the  land  is  very  rich  and  valu- 
able ; it  is  an  exceedingly  rich  grazing  territory  and 
the  rates  do  not  come  very  high  there  compared  with 
other  places. 

4803.  Ho  you  know  what  proportion  of  the  total 
expenditure  this  payment  of  2,300 1.  for  the  cottages 
amounts  to  ? — That  could  only  be  got  from  the  Local 
Government  Board.  I have  no  figux-es  as  to  that. 

4804.  You  have  stated  that  the  local  taxation  has  Loyal  tax- 
risen  enormously  since  1865  ? — Yes,  I have  given  you  afcion 
the  figures. 

4805.  Can  you  give  us  what  you  believe  to  be  the 
causes  of  that  great  increase? — I can,  I think  there 
have  been  several  causes.  In  the  first  place  there  has 
been  a very  large  increase  in  county  taxation,  owing 
to  expenditure  on  lunatic  asylums.  When  I made  my 
report  on  local  taxation  I found  the  expenditure  for 
lunatic  asylums  in  1865  was  97,624<!.  and  here  I find 
that  the  expenditure  for  1891  was  272, 616/.  13s.  3d., 
so  that  in  that  one  item  there  has  been  a large 
increase.  Then  there-  are  other  items,  such  as  cattle 
plague  and  out-door  relief,  which  has  increased  very 
largely ; it  has  undergone  an  enormous  change  in 
Ireland — new  items  have  also  been  added.  There  have 
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Mr.  w.  p.  been  sanitary  questions  under  the  Public  Health  Act,  a 
O' Brien,  c.b.  gygjgm  0f  drainage,  and  a variety  of  other  tilings,  which 
II Dee.  1894.  have  contributed,  one. by  one,  to  increase  the  taxation. 
Local  tasa-  The  sanitary  expenditure  has  been  very  considerable, 
tion.  Then  the  salaries  of  officers  underwent  a change,  and 
there  was  a great  deal  of  change  made  in  the  dietary 
in  the  workhouses.  There  have  been  altogether  a great 
many  different  things  contributing  to  bring  about  the 
change  which  has  taken  place. 

4806.  (Sir  David  Barbour .)  I think  you  said  that 
the  condition  of  the  labourers  was  very  bad  before  the 
famine  ? — Certainly,  nothing  could  be  worse ; I quoted 
to  you  the  best  authority  I know  of.  I must  explain 
to  you  that  the  Devon  Commission  not  only  took  a 
large  body  of  evidence,  but  they  also  made  personal 
visits,  and  saw  things  for  themselves. 

4807.  The  condition  of  the  very  small  farmers  was 
wretched,  too,  was  it  not? — It  was,  they  were  only  a 
grade  above  the  labourers. 

4808.  And  their  food  was  chiefly  potatoes? — Yes, 
and  as  the  Devon  Commission  says,  their  drink  water, 
and,  as  they  say  further,  a blanket  or  a bed  was  then  a 
rare  luxury. 

4809.  I believe  it  is  the  case  now,  is  it  not,  that 
Food,  Ac.  there  is  a great  deal  of  tea  consumed  ? — Yes,  and  I am 

sorry  to  say  consumed  in  a very  objectionable  way, 
because  it  is  kept  stewing  the  whole  day. 

4810.  But  it  is  in  point  of  fact  consumed? — It  is, 
there  is  no  doubt  about  it. 

4811.  That  is  an  entirely  new  addition  to  the  diet, 
is  it  not  ? — Quite  a novelty. 

4812.  I do  not  know  whether  they  drink  more 
whisky  and  smoke  more  tobacco  ? — In  almost  every 
union  I visited  I always  had  the  labourers  to  meet 
me  in  the  different  districts,  and  I examined  them 
themselves  as  well  as  examining  the  farmers,  and  I 
generally  tried  to  ascertain  from  them  what  their  ex- 
penditure was  under  different  heads ; I cannot  say  I 
got  much  information  about  the  whisky,  it  was  rather 
a delicate  point,  and  I cannot  say  I touched  upon  it 
much ; but  as  to  tobacco  my  estimate  was  very  much 
what  the  Bishop  of  Raphoe  said — 6 <7.  to  a Is. — pro- 
bably 9 d.,  would  represent  the  average.  They  all 
smoke,  and  probably  an  average  of  9 d.  a week  would 
represent  the  expenditure  on  tobacco. 

4813.  I think  you  said  that  owing  to  various  causes 
land  was  not  being  drained  now  to  any  extent? — The 
farmers  themselves  told  me  they  were  doing  as  little 
as  they  could  to  the  land.  Numbers  of  respectable 
farmers  have  said  to  me — “ I admit  I am  not  farming 
“ properly,  but  I cannot  afford  to  do  it.’’ 

4814.  The  cultivation  is  not  so  high  as  it  was  in 
the  years  1870  or  1873,  is  it? — I think  not. 

4815.  I suppose  the  main  cause  of  that  is  not  the 
high  price  of  labour,  but  the  low  price  of  produce  ? — 
The  two  combined;  the  price  of  produce  having  dim- 
inished, the  high  wages  demanded  operate  in  the  same 
way. 

4816.  There  has  been  some  evidence  given  to  the 
effect  that  grass  land  is  going  back  to  tillage,  because 
pasture  is  not  profitable  ; do  you  agree  with  that  ? — I 
found  no  indication  of  that  at  all. 

4817.  Of  course  it  might  be  the  case  in  particular 
districts,  might  it  not? — Some  cases  may  have  occurred, 
but  I can  only  say  that  I visited  thirteen  counties  under 
the  Labour  Commission ; I made  very  careful  inquiries, 
visited  every  part  of  the  districts,  and  I found  no  case 
of  that  sort.  I cannot  say  there  may  not  be  such  cases 
in  other  places. 

4818.  It  is  quite  certain  it  has  not  gone  on  to  any 
large  extent? — It  has  not  as  regards  Leinster  or 
Munster. 

4819.  ( Lord  Welly).  In  what  form  would  you  sum 

Compari-  up  your  experience,  comparing  first  of  all  the  time 
sent  time6"  before  the  famine  with  the  present  time.  As  I 
before1  the  understand  you,  before  the  famine  the  classes  of 
famine.  agriculturists  consisted  of  farmers,  cottiers,  and 

labourers  ? — Yes. 

4820.  I want  to  see  if  I follow  you  rightly. 


Practically  the  effect  of  the  famine  and  subsequent 
action  almost  abolished  the  class  of  cottier  ? — The 
cottier  was  almost  swept  away  altogether. 

4821.  I wane  to  get  from  you,  if  I can,  what  your 
view  is  of  the  agricultural  classes  of  Ireland  before 
the  famine  of  which  you  had  experience  and  the  present 
time  ? — Since  the  famine  they  had  a series  of  years  of 
undoubted  prosperity,  and  their  general  condition 
improved  considerably,  but  in  recent  years  it  is  not 
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4822.  I want  your  idea  as  to  the  present  time  and 
the  time  before  the  famine  ? — I should  think  they  are 
better  off  now.  There  were  an  enormous  number  of 
exceedingly  small  holdings  at  that  time,  but  they  lived 
much  more  cheaply  at  that  time,  and  in  that  way 
they  were  better  off  ; but  they  live  much  better  now 
than  they  did  then.  At  that  time  the  very  small 
class  of  farmer  scarcely  lived  better  than  the  labourers, 
and  even  the  farmers  a grade  above  that  had  very 
much  the  same  diet ; fresh  meat  was  not  much  in- 
dulged in  amongst  them  before  the  famine.  Their  con- 
sumption of  meat  was  very  moderate,  but  now  that  class 
of  farmer  would  have  meat  at  certain  times,  and  has 
to  give  his  labourers  meat  also.  That  is  one  of  the 
things  they  complain  of  so  much,  that  they  have  to 
give  the  same  diet  as  they  themselves  have  to  the 
labourers.  A very  respectable  farmer  that  I examined 
in  the  Cashel  Union  in  County  Tipperary,  which  is  a 
very  good  union,  told  me  this  which  I will  read  from 
my  report : — “ An  extensive  practical  farmer  in  the 
“ Cashel  Union  thus  described  to  me  his  experience 
“in  this  matter.  He  says  12  or  14  years  ago  a 
“ labourer  would  have  potatoes  and  milk  for  break- 
“fast,  potatoes  and  butter  for  dinner,  and  oatmeal 
“ stirabout  for  supper.  Now  we  farmers  must  give 
“ them  bread  and  butter,  and  often  eggs  for  breakfast, 
“ meat  for  dinner,  four  or  five  days  in  the  week,  and 
“ the  others  butter  and  very  often  tea  for  supper.” 
That  I take  it  represents  the  state  of  things.  The 
labourers  get  the  diet  the  farmers  themselves  have, 
and  that  diet  I take  to  be  considerably  in  excess  of 
what  the  farmers  of  the  same  class  had  before  the 
famine  in  Ireland. 

4823.  What  size  farm  would  that  be? — This  man 
was  a substantial  man,  I think.  I do  not;  know  what 
his  acreage  was. 

4824.  I do  not  know  whether  you  noticed  it,  but 
if  I heard  the  Bishop  of  Raphoe  aright,  he  gave  it  as 
his  experience  that  meat  was  almost  unknown  in  his 
part  of  the  country  ?— Yes,  I am  quite  sure  that  is 
the  case  there.  It  so  happens  that  Donegal  is  the  one 
county  in  Ireland  of  which  I have  no  knowledge  at 
all.  I have  never  set  foot  in  it,  and  I know  nothing 
about  it ; my  evidence  is  intended  to  apply  to  the 
South  and  East  of  Ireland,  as  to  this. 

4825.  At  all  events  so  far  as  the  districts  you  know 
are  concerned,  you  would  not  express  yourself  in  the 
same  terms  as  the  Bishop  of  Raphoe  did  about  the 
non-consumption  of  meat?— I think  the  farmers  live 
better  now.  I am  not  able  to  speak  positively  of 
course,  but  I should  say  one  of  the  reasons  why 
they  are  depressed  now  is  that  they  began  to  live 
better,  and  they  have  not  changed  their  mode  of 
living  with  the  fall  in  times  and  prices. 

4826.  But  still  from  your  experience  on  the  Labour 
Commission,  do  you  think  it  would  be  right  for  this 
Commission  to  assume  that  what  the  Bishop  of 
Raphoe  said  about  Donegal,  and  about  meat  never 
being  used  there,  would  be  a fair  representation  of  the 
state  of  things  all  over  Ireland  ? — I will  take  Wex- 
ford. The  Secretary  of  the  now  extinct  Labour 
League,  who  had  specially  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  special  affairs  of  his  class,  says  in  relation  to 
men  being  paid  partly  in  labour  and  partly  in  money  : 
“ The  food  of  the  labourer’s  family  is  wretched,  and 
“ consists  of  Indian-meal  stirabout  and  buttermilk ; 
“ less  than  one-fourth  of  the  labourers  are  paid  en- 
“ t-irely  by  money  wages,  8s.  and  9s.  a week.  I 
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jfr.  TV.  P.  “ consider  tlie  labourers  should  have  2s.  a day 
O'Brien. c.b.  (<  w[thout  diet ; they  cannot  do  on  less.” 

11  Dec.  1831.  4827.  ( Lord  Welby .)  Who  says  that? — That  was 

Compari-  the  evidence  of  a very  intelligent  man  in  good  employ- 
fon  of  pre-  ment  himself ; he  was  the  caretaker  of  some  Corpora- 
mUtime  tion  land  there.  He  had  been  a labourer,  and  was  a 
famine!*16  man  °f  exceptional  intelligence,  and  his  evidence  was 
8 ’ that  in  that  county  where  I was  taking  his  evidence, 

the  practice  is  to  diet  the  labourer  and  pay  small 
money  wages. 

4828.  That  conflicts  with  the  statement  of  the 
farmer  whose  statement  you  read  before  ? — No. 
This  applies  only  to  the  families  of  the  labourers. 
He  says  the  families  suffer,  not  the  men,  where  the 
labourer  is  paid  partly  in  money  and  partly  in  diet. 
The  following  is  the  evidence  given  by  one  of  the  Sec- 
retaries of  another  Labour  League  in  the  same  county 
— Wexford — as  regards  the  labourers  themselves. 
He  says : “ The  breakfast  given  by  farmers  is  generally 
“ stirabout  and  milk  or  bread  ancl  milk  ; no  tea  except 
“ in  rare  cases.  Dinner,  meat  two  or  three  times  a 
“ week,  American  meat  with  potatoes.  Supper,  tea 
“ and  bread,  potatoes  and  milk.  At  4 o’clock  they 
“ also  get  tea  and  bread ; that  is  four  meals.”  That 
I take  it  fairly  represents  the  diet  of  the  labourers 
themselves. 

4829.  That  is  your  view  of  it  1 — Yes. 

4830.  Am  I to  understand  that  you  draw  a dis- 
tinction there  between  the  food  given  to  the  labourer 
himself  and  that  of  his  family  who  are  living  outside 
the  farmer’s  house,  who  are  fed  very  poorly  ? — 
Precisely.  I call  attention  specially  to  the  case  of 
Wexford,  which  is  an  exceptionally  prosperous  agri- 
cultural district,  two  of  the  baronies  of  it  being  amongst 
the  most  prosperous  agricultural  districts  in  Ireland. 
In  my  report  what  I call  attention  to  most  strongly 
is  this  : that  while  the  labourers  there  get  an  exceed- 
ingly good  diet,  such  as  I have  just  described,  the 
families  have  to  subsist  on  exceptionally  low  money 
wages.  The  scale  paid  in  Wexford,  in  addition)  to 
diet,  is  less  than  I found  almost  anywhere  else 
I visited,  rarely  exceeding  4s.  or  4s.  6 d. ; and,  in 
point  of  fact,  if  it  were  not  that  the  women  happen  to 
be  exceptionally  industrious  and  thrifty,  I do  not 
know  how  they  would  exist  at  all.  Put  the  wives 
rear  poultry  and  manage  to  help  on  the  earnings  of  the 
head  of  the  family,  otherwise  I do  not  know  how  they 
could  exist. 

4S31.  I have  heard  it  said  that  two  liens  will 
pay  the  rent ; what  do  you  say  as  to  that  ? — Well,  the 
class  of  fowls  they  rear  in  Wexford  fetch  very  high 
prices  indeed. 

4832.  May  T take  it  that  that  is  your  opinion  of  the 
districts  generally  which  you  know  ? — Certainly. 

4833.  Which  would  amount  to  this,  that  as  a rule 
the  labourers’  families  live  on  rather  poor  diet  ? — That 
is  where  the  arrangement  is  that  the  labourer  is  not 
paid  all  in  money,  the  condition  of  his  family  is  much 
worse  than  in  other  cases  ; but  the  strange  part  of  it 
is  that  both  the  fanners  and  the  labourers  themselves 
appear  to  prefer  the^  arrangement.  The  labourer’s 
preference  is  a selfish  one,  namely,  that  he  gets  fed 
better  than  he  would  at  home ; but  as  regards  the 
practice,  to  his  family  it  is  injurious.  If  a man  has 
four  or  five  children,  and  only  gets  4s.  6 d.  a week,  and 
he  has  to  pay  for  rent  and  clothing,  the  difficulty  is  to 
understand  how  they  can  live  at  all,  under  those  cir- 
cumstances. 

4834.  Going  back  to  the  question  of  your  experience 
as  to  the  condition  of  the  people  before  the  famine  and 
now,  I suppose  one  may  take  it  that  before  the  famine 
there  were  comparatively  few  of  what  I may  call 
decent  sized  holdings  ?— Considerably  more  than  half 
were  under  five  acres,  because  of  the  690,000,  the 
total  number  of  holdings,  310,000,  were  from  one  to 
five  acres ; and  the  number  under  one  acre  must  have 
been  very  considerable,  as  it  comprehended  the  whole 
of  the  cottier  class,  which  at  that  time  was  an 
overwhelming  one. 


4835.  The  whole  history  of  the  famine  and  the  Mr.w.  p. 
diminution  of  the  population  of  the  country  is  a most  rten,cj>. 
melancholy  story — about  that  we  shall  be  all  perfectly  li  Dec.  1894. 
agreed ; but  do  you  think  that  there  would  have  been  Compari- 
an  improvement  in  the  physical  and  material  condition  “StUme  " 
of  the  Irish  if  there  had  been  no  famine — l am  so  with^time 
afraid  of  putting  a question  in  a form  which  might  famine, 
lead  one  to  think  that  I thought  the  famine  a blessing 

— supposing  there  had  been  no  famine,  would  not 
you  have  anticipated  that  the  population,  as  it  then 
stood,  in  the  absence  of  some  very  great  changes, 
would  have  gone  from  bad  to  worse  ? — If  there  had 
been  no  famine  I take  it  the  population  would  have 
gone  on  increasing,  and  I do  not  know  how  they  could 
have  existed  at  all ; they  had  already  come  to  such  a 
point  of  misery  that  I do  not  see  that  there  was  any- 
thing lower  to  go  to ; I do  not  see  how  any  human 
being  could  exist  under  conditions  more  distressing 
than  those  which  existed  at  the  time  of  the  famine. 

4836.  You  hardly  agree  with  Mr.  O’Connell,  who 
said  he  wanted  to  see  16,000,000  people  in  Ireland? 

— If  the  whole  population  were  to  be  dependent,  as- 
they  were  then  on  the  produce  of  the  land,  I do  not. 
know  how  the  thing  could  have  been  done.  I think, 
nothing  could  have  been  worse  than  the  condition  off 
certainly  a great  deal  more  than  a third  of  the  then 
population  of  Ireland.  I take  it  that  the  number  at. 
that  time  was  over  3,000,000  who  were  living  in  that 
abjectly  wretched  condition,  and  there  can  be  no  more 
authoritative  opinion  than  the  one  I gave  you  from 
the  Devon  Commission,  which  took  enormous  pains  to 
get  at  the  facts. 

4837.  You  were  mentioning  that  a change  had  Migration, 
taken  place  in  the  migration;  that  the  migration 

which  used  to  take  place  in  the  West  and  South  is 
now  almost  confined  to  the  West.  Can  you  give  me 
any  reason  for  the  change? — The  class  that  used  to 
migrate  have  emigrated  very  largely,  and  left  the 
country  .altogether. 

4838.  But  that  part  of  the  South  from  which 
migration  no  longer  takes  place  belongs  to  rather  a 
poor  district  of  Ireland,  and  one  from  which  the- 
emigration  has  not  been  so  great  as  in  other  parts,, 
does  it  not  ? — The  emigration  has  been  very  consider- 
able, generally,  in  Kerry  and  that  part  of  the  country. 

I have  not  got  the  exact  figures,  but  the  reduction  of 
the  population  in  Kerry  has  been  considerable. 

4839.  And  you  think  it  arises  from  that,  do  you  f 
— They  do  not  migrate  to  England  and  Scotland. 

The  only  exception  I found  to  the  cessation  of  migration 
in  the  south  of  Ireland  is  rather  a peculiar  one.  The 
Kilmallock  district  is  a dairy  district,  and  about  St. 

Patrick’s  day  in  each  year  the  lads  and  lasses  come  from 
West  Cork  and  Kerry  to  Kilmallock ; they  are  hired 
to  the  farmers  for  nine  months,  and  at  the  end  of  that 
nine  months  they  go  back  to  Kerry,  and  remain 
for  three  months,  then  go  back  again.  That  is  the 
only  thing  in  the  shape  of  migration  that  I found 
while  I was  engaged  on  the  Labour  Commission. 

4840.  I did  not  quite  follow  you  on  a very  inter-  Labourers’ 
esting  subject — that  of  the  Labourers  Dwellings  Acts  we  n8S" 
— -we  have  had  a great  deal  of  information  placed 

before  us  on  the  subject  of  the  dwellings  in  Ireland 
generally,  and  most  of  us  are  very  much  struck  by  the 
fact  of  the  disappearance  which  you  will  no  doubt 
have  watched,  of  the  old  class  of  houses,  the  fourth 
class,  the  great  improvements  in  class  1 and  class  2, 
and  what  I may  call  the  more  or  less  stationary 
character  of  class  3.  I am  now  dealing  with  what  Dr. 

Grimshaw  has  called  our  attention  to,  namely,  the 
accommodation  rather  than  the  actual  number  of 
houses.  Taking  his  figures  there  are  932,000  families 
iu  Ireland,  of  those  over  half,  or  fully  half,  are  housed 
in  the  first  and  second  class  houses,  and  I think  we 
may  consider  that  there  is  no  immediate  necessity  for 
improvement  in  those.  The  fourth  class  is  dying  out 
very  rapidly,  and  therefore  we  are  left  with  the  third 
class  as  the  class  which  need  re-housing.  I have  been 
rather  struck  by  seeing  that  though  the  Labourers 
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Mr.  w.  p.  Dwellings  Acts  have  not  been  in  operation  a very 
OBrten,  o.b.  jong  they  have  only,  as  you  inform  us,  been  adopted 
11  Dec.  1894.  in  some  places  ? — There  are  cases  in  Connaught  and 
Labourers’  Ulster,  but  they  are  not  extensive, 
dwellings.  4841.  I see  from  the  returns  that  no  less  than 
1, 100,000Z.  has  been  laid  out  in  labourers’  cottages? — 
Yes,  it  is  a very  large  sum. 

4842.  I do  not  know  if  you  know — I will  not 
trouble  you  if  you  do  not — what  is  about  the  average 
cost  of  a labourer’s  cottage  ? — From  120?,  to  130?.,  all 
expenses  included. 

4843.  There  you  see  a very  great  movement  forward, 
do  you  not  ? — Of  course  it  is. 

4844.  By  that  means  the  class  of  houses  to  which 
all  well-wishers  of  the  Irish  population  would  not 
object  are  rapidly  being  removed,  and  that  has  been 
the  result  of  this  Act,  which  has  been  in  operation  for 
ten  years? — Yes,  that  has  been  the  chief  means; 
there  has  been  very  little  improvement  made  in  that 
class  of  houses  through  any  other  agency. 

4845.  Then  you  put  as  a make-weight  against  that 
that  though  this  is  a very  great  advance  and  improve- 
ment in  regard  to  that  class,  at  the  same  time  the 
result  of  it  has  been  a loss  to  the  ratepayers? — 
Certainly. 

4846.  And  you  think  that  that  falls  upon  the 
farmers  ? — Most  certainly  ; 5?.  a cottage  per  annum 
where  they  carry  out  the  Act  actively  comes  to  some- 
thing very  substantial. 

4847.  Did  I gather  that  the  charge  of  a cottage 
re-built  in  this  way  comes  to  about  81.  a year  ? — It 
comes  to  71.  9s.  6c?.,  and  the  rent  receivable  is  2?.  8s., 
leaving  a loss  of  51.  Is.  6c?.  I must  tell  you  the  rents 
are  not  absolutely  uniform.  I came  across  unions 
where  they  were  only  8c?.,  10c?.,  and  Is.  Some 
guardians  are  more  liberal  than  others,  but  they  range 
from  8c?.  to  Is.  a week. 

Local  tax-  4848.  You  gave  us  some  very  instructive  figures 
ation.  about  the  increase  of  local  taxation — do  you  happen 
to  know  whether  the  local  taxation  increases  more  in 
the  towns  proportionately  than  in  the  country  ? — It 
has  increased  very  considerably  in  the  towns,  because 
they  have  been  applying  the  Public  Health  Act  very 
actively  in  the  towns. 

4849.  It  is  for  that  purpose  I ask  the  question? — 
No  doubt  the  town  expenditure  must  have  been  very 
considerably  increased  from  what  I know  generally  of 
the  number  of  cases  where  they  have  brought  water 
from  a distance  and  had  an  improved  system  of 
drainage,  and  so  on. 

4850.  That  is  rather  an  important  point  when  you 
point  out  and  dwell  on  the  fact  that  the  increase  of 
local  taxation  has  fallen  heavily  on  -the  farmer,  and 
when  you  support  that  by  these  striking  figures,  it 
is  rather  necesssary  to  examine  them  and  see  how 
far  that  increase  really  affects  the  farmer  ? — The 
town  areas  in  Ireland  are  very  unequal.  I served 
upon  a Boundary  Commission  for  re-arranging  the 
Municipal  Boundaries  of  Ireland  in  1878-9,  and  there 
was  found  to  be  an  enormous  disparity.  In  some 
places  the  towns  are  strictly  the  town  limits,  but  in 
others  they  extend  and  have  a very  wide  rural  district 
attached  to  them ; so  that  in  3ome  cases  the  farmers 
would  have  to  pay  a share  of  the  cost,  though,  of 
course,  they  do  not  enjoy  the  advantages  in  the  same 
way  as  others. 

4851.  To  a certain  extent  that  has  to  be  borne  in 
mind,  has  it  not  ? — No  doubt. 

4852.  For  instance,  the  local  taxation  of  Belfast, 
Dublin,  and  Cork  might  comprise  a very  considerable 
amount  which  does  not  fall  on  the  farmer,  might  it 
not? — Of  course  the  farmer  would  not  pay  unless  it 
happened  that  his  district  is  included  id  the  municipal 

4853.  You  have  given  a fair  description  of  what 
you  considered  to  be  the  general  movement  of  the 
agricultural  classes,  and  you  have  called  our  attention 
to  the  fact  that  many  things  have  told  against  the 


farmer,  but  there  is  one  point  you  did  not  mention  Mr.  n-  p 
which  I think  is  rather  an  important  one,  namely,  %c.j 
that  the  farmer  is  a consumer  as  well  as  a producer,  ll  Dec.  % 
and  that  the  cost  of  his  living  has  fallen? — No  doubt  LocaUaj. 
that  is  so,  so  far  as  he  is  a purchaser  of  what  he  atioi>. 
consumes. 

4854.  And  that  there  is  not  only  a fall  in  the  price 
of  his  own  articles  of  production,  but  all  the  way 
round  in  all  commodities  ? — No  doubt. 

4855.  That  is  a point  which  should  be  taken  into 
consideration  on  the  other  side,  is  it  not? — Yes,  of 
course  he  shares  in  that. 

4856.  We  have  heard  a good  deal  about  the  in-  p00r  iaff 
crease  of  outdoor  relief,  and  we  have  been  told  with  relict- 
regard  to  that  that  in  reality  the  increase  is  due 
chiefly  to  a desire  on  the  part  of  the  guardians,  to 
which  in  the  main  the  Local  Government  Board  have 

not  been  opposed,  to  increase  the  comforts  of  the 
people  to  whom  outdoor  relief  is  given ; would  you 
agree  with  that? — The  increase  in  the  'outdoor 
relief  has  been  more  a change  of  practice  than  one 
resulting  from  anything  in  the  condition  of  the  country 
during  the  time  it  has  taken  place.  After  the  famine  I 
may  say  outdoor  relief  ceased  nearly  altogether.  The 
lowest  was  in  the  year  1856  when  it  came  down  to 
2,244?.  in  the  whole  of  Ireland — it  had  practically  dis- 
appeared. The  first  year  when  any  substantial  increase 
took  place  was  in  1862when  it  came  to  14,000?.  After 
the  famine,  the  people  had  got  so  frightened  and  the 
fear  of  outdoor  relief  was  so  great  at  that  time,  that 
the  practice  was  generally  to  take  what  were  called 
auxiliary  workhouses,  instead  of  giving  outdoor  relief. 

It  was  felt  that  it  was  demoralizing  the  whole  popula- 
tion, and  embarrassing  the  ratepayers,  and  the  effort 
everywhere  was  to  get  rid  of  it.  They,  therefore, 
took  an  extra  number  of  workhouses  in  the  southern 
and  western  unions,  and  the  effect  wan  that  gradually 
the  outdoor  relief  was  reduced  until  it  was  brought 
down  almost  to  nothing,  as  I say,  2,244?.  in  1856. 

Some  years  after  that,  about  the  year  1862,  I 
remember,  letters  began  to  be  written  in  the  papers ; 
and  one  board  here  and  another  board  there  began  to 
give  relief,  and  from  that  time  onwards  you  will 
observe  the  amount  has  kept  on  increasing  year  by 
year,  while  the  workhouse  numbers  fluctuated  in 
accordance  with  circumstances.  They  responded  to 
the  conditions  of  the  seasons,  they  were  elastic,  and 
became  larger  or  smaller  as  the  seasons  were  more  or  less 
favourable;  but  the  progress  of  the  outdoor  relief  every 
year  increased,  until  at  last,  from  being  2,000?.  a year 
it  came  up  to  200,000?.  As  I have  said  I have  been 
out  of  touch  with  the  poor  law  since  1879,  but  what 
I formerly  found  to  be  objectionable  in  the  mode 
of  giving  outdoor  relief  is  this : that  they  did  not  give 
nearly  enough  in  cases  of  sickness.  Where  the  head 
of  a family  was  struck  #down  I always  thought  it  was 
to  the  interest  of  the  ratepayers  as  well  as  the  family 
that  their  household  should  not  be  broken  up,  and  to 
meet  that  liberal  relief  should  be  given.  Liberal 
relief  was  not  given  usually,  but  instead  of  that  a 
system  began  of  giving  wretched  doles  to  people  of  6c?. 
and  Is.  a week  which  simply  assisted  them  to  live  by 
begging.  I remember  once  at  a union  in  the  west  of 
Ireland  a man  had  been  struck  off  the  outdoor  relief 
list,  and  I happened  to  be  in  attendance  when  he 
asked  to  be  replaced.  He  had  had  Is.  6c?.  a week  for 
a long  time,  and  I asked  him  how  he  managed  to  live 
on  that.  His  answer  was  he  paid  a Is.  a week  for 
lodging,  6c?.  a week  for  tobacco,  and  he  begged  the 
remainder.  I said  that  I thought  a system  of  relief, 
such  as  that,  was  alike  injurious  to  the  ratepayers  and 
to  the  recipients.  My  view  was  that  if  outdoor  relief 
was  given  it  should  be  given  liberally,  but  that  that 
system,  as  an  aid  to  begging,  was  thoroughly  objection- 
able. I should  apprehend  from  the  progressive 
increase  I have  mentioned  here  that  probably  the 
same  system  more  or  less  prevails  to  the  present  day, 
but  that  I cannot  speak  to.  Most  certainly  when  I 
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Kr.  w.  P.  was  in  the  habit  of  attending  boards  ot  guardians  the 
ffBrici i.o-b.  aygtem  of  outdoor  relief  I thought  was  not  a beneficial 
U Deo.  1891  one  ; it  was  not  enough  to  support  the  recipients,  and 
poorlaw  simply  gave  an  impetus  to  mendicancy,  which  ought 
relief.  to  have  been  discouraged. 

4857.  May  I take  it  that  you  are  not  quite  satisfied 
with  the  result? — I am  referring  to  an  experience 
fifteen  years  old,  and  I cannot  tell  what  has  occurred 
lately ; but  in  former  times  the  mode  of  giving  outdoor 
relief  was  such  as  I thought  not  at  all  satisfactory. 

4858.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  If  Mr.  O’Connell  ever  spoke 
of  16,000,000  as  a possible  population  of  Ireland,  I 
presume  he  would  have  had  in  his  mind  the  develop- 
ment of  Ireland  ? — I do  not  see  how  it  could  by  any 
possibility  be  accomplished  otherwise. 

4859.  Ireland  at  one  time  had  many  successful 
manufactories,  had  she  not  ? — No  doubt ; chat  was 
before  my  time. 

4860.  And  at  one  time,  I believe,  they  were  sup- 
pressed by  imperial  Acts  of  Parliament? — No  doubt; 
that  is  a matter  of  record.  Acts  of  Parliament  were 
passed  which  had  a destructive  effect  upon  the  manu- 
facturing industry  of  the  country. 

4861.  And  if  the  manufacturing  industries  of  the 
country  had  progressed  since  1800  as  they  did  before, 
another  8,000,000  might  not  have  been  an  excessive 
population  ? — That  would  admit  of  indefinite  expan- 
sion, no  doubt. 

Local  and  4862.  Comparing  fifty  years  ago  and  now,  what 
imperial  was  the  local  taxation  of  Ireland  before  the  famine  ? 
before°and  — I have  been  quoting  from  these  returns  that  Dr. 
famine16  Neilson  Hancock  first  compiled.  They  do  not  go  back 
further  than  1865. 

4863.  Do  you  suppose  it  was  more  than  1,000,0007 
about  the  time  of  the  famine  ? — I should  suppose  it  was 
not  very  much  more.  For  instance,  the  poor  rate  expen- 
diture was  very  small  at  that  time,  the  county  cess  was 
low,  and  the  town  expenditure,  I should  think,  was 
the  lowest  of  all ; so  that  the  local  taxation  of  Ireland 
before  the  famine  must  have  been  comparatively  very 
moderate. 

4864.  Now  it  is  reaching  4,000,0007  ? — It  is  very 
close  to  it. 

4865.  And  you  know  that  the  two  rural  heads  of 
poor  rate  and  county  cess  cover  nearly  3,000,0007 
of  it? — Yes. 

4866.  And  tolls  and  harbours  only  a small  frac- 
tion ? — Yes,  very  small.  The  taxes  on  real  property, 
I think,  amount  to  about  80  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
expenditure. 

4867.  The  imperial  taxation,  which  was  about 
4,000,0007  before  the  famine,  is  now  7,000,0007  ? — Y es. 

4868.  That  is  to  say,  that  the  whole  taxation  per 
head  lias  a good  deal  more  than  doubled? — Certainly. 

4869.  The  sketch  you  have  given  of  the  condition 
of  the  labourers  before  the  Union  rather  presents!  a 
picture  of  a primitive  state,  does  it  not? — I did  not 
say  before  the  Union  ; I said  before  the  famine. 

4870.  Quite  so ; it  rather  presents  a picture  of  a 
primitive  state  ? — Yes.  The  labourer  lived  in  a state 
of  absolute  serfdom ; he  contracted  to  give  so  many 
days’  labour,  and  the  farmer  was  a hard  taskmaster,  I 
am  afraid,  and  the  universal  statement  is  that  he  took 
pains  to  exact  that  number  of  days  at  the  only  seasons 
of  the  year  when  labour  was  of  value. 

4871.  The  labourer  bartered  the  main  part  of  his 
labour  for  food,  for  a house,  and  sometimes  a bit  of 
land  ? — Yes. 

4872.  And  the  balance  he  received  in  cash  of  8d. 
or  9 d.  a day  ? — I do  not  know  that  the  cottiers  got 
any  cash ; they  migrated  and  all  that,  but  I think 
the  farmer  got  such  work  done  as  he  required.  There 
were  a certain  class  who  got  money  who  did  not  get 
land  from  the  farmers. 

Dieting  4873.  Then  we  have  a class  of  labourers  now  who 
system.  are  employed  by  the  large  farmers,  dieted  by  them, 
and  the  balance  of  their  hire — 9 d.  a day  about — paid 
in  cash? — It  varies.  Where  they  give  diet  the 
limit  is  from  4s.  to  7s.,  but  I think  5s.  to  6s.  you  may 
take  to  be  the  commonest  rate. 


4874.  I may  say  10c7  to  Is.  ? — Yes.  Mr.  w.  p. 

4875.  In  that  case  a labourer  occasionally  gets  some  'R 

meat,  you  say? — Yes;  I gave  you  two  cases  where  11  Dec.  1894. 
they  undoubtedly  got  it.  Dieting 

4876.  Do  you  think  that  would  happen  in  the  system- 
houses  of  small  occupiers  ? — Certainly  not  the  small 

class,  but  the  small  classes  of  farmers  do  not  employ 
labourers,  they  do  the  work  by  themselves  and  their 
families,  and  in  the  busy  season  a practice  prevails  in 
a great  part  of  Ireland  of  assisting  each  other — they 
go  and  help  each  other. 

4877.  At  any  rate  the  practice  of  dieting  only 
prevails  amongst  the  large  farmers? — Not  the  very 
large  farmers,  we  may  say  the  middle  class  of 
farmers. 

4878.  When  the  labourer  is  dieted,  does  it  not 
occur  to  you  that  his  family  are  really  worse  off  than 
if  he  received  his  wages  in  cash? — Certainly.  I have 
adverted  in  the  strongest  terms  in  my  report  to  that 
very  circumstance.  I say  I think  the  system  is  very 
bad.  I read  to  you  the  evidence  of  a most  intelligent 
man,  who  had  been  a secretary  tQthe  Labour  League, 
who  said  the  condition  of  the  families  is  wretched,  but 
the  diet  the  man  himself  gets  is  excellent. 

4879.  It  would  be  better  for  the  family  if  the  man 
got  1 0s.  than  a few  shillings  with  diet  ? — I should 
think  so.  One  labourer  I asked  who  did  not  get  diet 
“How  do  you  get  on?”  He  said,  “ My  wages  are 
“10s.;  I have  eight  in  family;  I spend  Is.  for  rent,  Is. 

“for  milk,  8c7  for  fuel,  4c7  for  light,  Is.  for  tobacco,  and 
“ that  leaves  me  6s.  6c7  for  the  diet  of  the  family  of 
“ eight.” 

4880.  The  condition  of  the  labourer  before  the 
famine  almost  excluded  the  use  of  money,  did  it  not  ? 

— Almost  entirely. 

4881.  It  had  nothing  to  do  with  fiscal  systems  or 
money? — Quite  so. 

4882.  And  even  now  when  he  has  any  diet  he  has 
to  purchase  some  things  ? — Yes. 

4883.  Now,  if  we  take  the  formuke  laid  down  Margin  of 
by  Mr.  Giffen  and  other  experts,  that  the  taxable  ^lc  ln“ 
income  of  a man  is  the  income  remaining,  after 
allowance  for  the  minimum  necessaries  to  maintain 

him  upon  a given  standard  of  living  is  made,  do 
you  conceive  that  these  wages,  with  diet  in  one 
case,  or  without  diet  in  the  other,  will  allow  any 
appreciable  balance  after  any  civilised  standard  of 
living  has  been  applied  to  the  case  ? — Certainly  not ; 
the  mystery  to  me  is  this.  I see  the  Commission  have 
been  trying  to  get  budgets.  Now  I tried  by  every 
means  I could  to  get  some  of  the  most  intelligent 
workhouse  masters  and  relieving  officers  to  make  up  a 
labourers’  budget  for  me.  They  undertook  the  duty  with 
alacrity,  but  when  they  took  down  the  figures  theyfound 
the  outlay  was  so  greatly  in  excess  of  the  known 
income,  that  the  thing  could  not  balance  at  all.  So  far 
from  leaving  any  margin,  it  is  a mystery  to  me  liow 
they  are  able,  with  their  large  families,  to  live.  I 
asked  several  most  intelligent  men  who  came  before 
me  in  Wexford,  “ Can  you  explain  to  me  this — the 
“ labourers’  wages  are  4s.  and  4s.  6t7  a week  ; they  have 
“ a great  number  of  children — can  you  explain  to  me  in 
“ what  way  they  manage  to  live  ?”  but  they  one  and  all 
admitted  to  me  they  could  not  tell. 

4884.  It  would  rather  appear,  would  it  not,  that 
any  duty  paid  by  a man  of  this  class  upon  tobacco  or 
upon  tea  must  in  some  way  be  subtracted  from  the 
necessities  of  living  ? — That  is  obvious,  and  the  con- 
sumption of  tea  has  become  very  considerable — it  has 
become  an  article  in  general  use. 

4885.  I understand  that  there  are  only  12,000  of  Labourers’ 
the  houses  which  you  referred  to  ? — I am  not  sure  if  dwellm8s. 
they  have  built  12,000  yet,  but  it  was  certainly 

over  10,000. 

4886.  Dr.  Grimshaw  tells  us  there  are  300,000 
agricultural  labourei’s  taking  them  altogethei-.  It 
would  appear,  therefore,  would  it  not,  that  scarcely 
the  fringe,  of  the  question  has  been  touched  ? — In 
some  ot  the  unions  they  have  done  a good  deal ; but 
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Mr.  w.  p.  in  the  Queen's  County  for  instance,  which  is  a 
(/Brim, cm.  coullty,  the  number  of  houses  built  is  very 

11  Dec.  1894.  insignificant  indeed,  and  some  of  the  other  counties 
Labourers’  have  done  very  little.  Kilmallock,  which  I have 
dwellings,  given  you,  is  the  largest  district,  but  there  are  a great 
many  others,  even  in  Leinster  and  Munster,  where 
there  has  been  very  little  done  as  yet.  Some  of  the 
houses  I personally  visited  on  the  Labour  Commission, 
when  they  alleged  to  me  that  they  lived  in  wretched 
houses,  and  I found  that  they  let  in  the  rain.  I 
always,  after  I had  completed  the  inquiry,  got  a 
policeman  to  show  me  the  house  itself,  and  I satisfied 
myself  that  the  house  accommodation  in  a large 
measure  was  extremely  wretched,  as  alleged. 

4887.  Taking  those  12,000  houses  and  the  total 
number  of  labourers,  there  would  appear  to  be  a large 
number  who  want  houses  ? — Quite  so. 

4888.  And  apart  from  the  better  social  condition  of 
the  man  there  is  the  question  of  the  acre  of  land  too  ? 
— The  holdings,  with  all  the  houses  that  were  built  up 
to  the  time  of  my  going  out,  were  limited  to  half  an 
acre  ; in  1892  an  acre  was  allowed,  but  the  Act  was 
not  retrospective.  It  enabled  the  guardians  in  any 
future  schemes  to  extend  the  land  to  an  acre, but  it  had 
no  retrospective  bearing,  which  created  an  intense 
feeling  of  dissatisfaction,  because  some  of  the  labourers 
said,  “ Why  should  not  I have  as  much  as  my  neigh- 
“ bour 1 ” 

4889.  Do  you  think  the  acre  should  be  given  all 
round  ? — I think  if  you  give  it  at  all  it  must  be  done 
all  round.  I think  it  is  practically  unworkable,  to 
have  the  two  running  concurrently.  If  one  of  the 
labourers  gets  an  acre,  the  others  will  never  be 
satisfied  with  half  an  acre. 

4890.  But  of  course  such  losses  as  those  in  the 
case  of  Kilmallock  create  an  obstacle  to  the  system  ? 
Yes,  that  is  one  of  the  things.  I do  not  think  any 
of  the  houses  have  been  built  at  a cost  of  much 
under  1207. 

4891.  Do  you  think  by  giving  greater  powers  to 
the  local  bodies,  less  intervention  to  the  body  in 
Dublin,  and  so  on,  and  cheapening  the  sorb  of  houses, 
you  might  get  the  thing  done  for  a price  which  would 
bring  it  very  nearly  to  the  amount  of  the  burden 
upon  the  rates  1 — The  impediments  complained  of  at 
present  have  more  reference  to  the  time,  than  to  the 
cost  of  building.  The  complaint  generally  when  I 
was  going  round  was  that  the  time  lost  from  the 
incipient  stage  to  the  closing  of  the  scheme  was  about 
two  years.  There  were  so  many  notices  to  be  given 
at  particular  times,  and  so  many  forms  to  comply 
with,  which  almost  all  the  Clerks  of  Unions  whom  I 
consulted  told  me  were  really  useless.  I got  three  of 
the  most  intelligent  Clerks  to  send  me  statements  in 
writing  of  what  their  experience  was  of  the  impedi- 
ments, and  I incorporated  those  in  my  report. 

4892.  Suppose  it  were  admitted  that  the  taxation 
of  Ireland  was  excessive,  and  the  question  were  dealt 
with,  not  by  way  of  reduction  of  taxation,  but  by 


way  of  the  application  of  a portion  of  Irish  revenue 
to  Irish  uses,  do  you  think  a useful  way  would  be  to  ncn’c-s. 
apply  it  to  an  extension  of  this  system  1 — I think  so  ; 11  Dec-i8M. 
it  is  a matter  of  the  greatest  importance  I think  to  Labourers’ 
the  contentment  and  comfort  of  the  labouring  classes  <iweUiDgs. 
in  this  country  that  they  should  be  properly  housed. 

If  you  are  going  to  give  relief  at  all  I do  not  know 
any  better  form  that  you  can  give  it  in  than  to  lighten 
this  expense.  I do  not  think  any  of  the  labourers 
can  pay  more  than  a shilling  a week,  but  if  it  could 
be  so  arranged  that  this  would  pay  back  to  the 
Guardians  the  expense  that  they  had  to  bear,  it 
would  be  a most  decided  boon. 

4893.  An  acre  of  land  carefully  tilled  would  give 
the  man  enough  to  live  upon  with  his  wages,  would 
it  not  1 — As  regards  the  acre  and  half  acre  there  is 
a great  diversity  of  opinion ; many  people  think  that 
if  they  got  an  acre  they  would  become  farmers,  and 
would  be  quite  independent,  and  that  they  Mould  be 
no  use  as  labourers  at  all.  The  labourers  on  the 
other  hand  say  “half  an  acre  is  no  use,  because  we 
“ must  have  a rotation  of  crops,  which  half  an  acre 
“ does  not  admit  of  our  growing.”  Some  people 
think  the  acre  would  be  a decided  disadvantage,  and 
that  the  labourers  would  get  independent  of  the 
farmers,  snap  their  fingers  at  them,  and  refuse  to 
work  for  them,  but  would  grow  potatoes,  and  live 
upon  them  ; the  labourers  say  otherwise. 

4894.  There  are  always  people  ready  to  venture 
that  kind  of  prophecy,  are  there  not? — Those  are  the 
different  views. 

4895.  (Chairman!)  How  much  land  would  you  say 
would  be  a proper  quantity  ? — Labourers  are  in  very 
different  positions.  Take  a man  who  has  a couple  of 
sons  who  are  able  to  help  him  in  the  culture  of  the 
land,  he  could  get  on  very  well,  but  if  a man  only 
had  young  children  he  would  not  have  the  same  facility. 

I think,  however,  you  must  have  a uniform  system, 
and  now  that  Parliament  has  sanctioned  an  acre 
I do  not  believe  you  will  have  satisfaction  and  con- 
tentment until  you  give  them  the  acre,  and  as  the 
object  was  to  make  them  a contented  and  comfortable 
class,  that  object  will  not  be  attained  unless  they  get 
it. 

4896.  You  think  the  general  application  of  the 
acre  would  go  far  to  make  them  contented,  do  you  1 
— I think  so, 

4897.  Then  the  general  picture  you  present  as 
between  the  farmer  and  the  labourer  is  that  the 
farmer  out  of  lower  prices  for  his  produce  has  to  pay 
higher  wages? — Yes. 

4898.  And  that  the  reason  of  his  paying  higher 
wages  is  because  he  has  contracted  the  labourer,  and 
that  he  in  turn  has  contracted  the  labour  market ; so 
that  on  the  one  hand  the  labourer  has  higher  wages, 
and  on  the  other  hand  less  employment  ? — Certainly. 

The  witness  withdrew. 

Adjourned  to  to-morrow  at  11  o’clock. 
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ELEVENTH  DAY. 


Wednesday,  32th  December,  1834. 


At  the  Benchers’  Chambers,  Four  Courts,  Dublin. 


Present  : 

The  Right  Hon.  HUGH  C.  E.  CHILDERS,  Chairman. 


Lord  Welby. 

The  Right  Hon.  The  O’Conor  Don. 
Sir  David  Barbour,  K.C.S.I. 


Charles  E.  Martin,  Esq. 

Thomas  Sexton,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Gustav  W.  Woi.ff,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Mr.  B.  H.  Holland,  Secretary. 


Dr.  T.  W.  Grimshaw  recalled  and  further  examined. 


— j894  4899.  ( Lord  Welby.)  May  I take  it  that  the  paper 

12  _ ' you  laid  before  the.  Commission  the  day  before  yester- 
coUection  *s  intenc*e,l  as  a convenient  summary  of  the 

of  atrricul-  agricultural  statistics  which  your  department  possesses. 
" I refer  to  the  paper  which  works  out  the  29,000,000^. — 
the  blue  paper  ? — Tliat  paper  of  course  does  not 
depend  solely  upon  Departmental  statistics.  That  paper 
consists  of  two  things  : the  agricultural  statistics 
collected  by  my  department,  which  I treat  as  facts, 
and  the  opinions  of  other  people  applied  to  those  facts. 
The  agricultural  statistics  are,  of  course,  collected  for 
my  office  by  the  constabulary,  who  are  lent  to  me 
for  the  purpose.  They  are  all  dealt  with  by  my 
staff,  and  they  are  as  accurate  as  such  means  can 
possibly  make  them.  But  the  rest  of  the  statistics, 
the  prices,  and  so  on,  that  are  applied,  and  the  pro- 
portion sold,  and  so  on,  are  all  mere  opinions  of  other 
people,  not  mine.  They  are  opinions  of  persons  who 
profess  to  be  experts,  and  their  opinions  are  as  good 
as  can  be  got.  I have  not  collected  prices.  Some 
years  before  I was  Registrar  General,  for  some  three 
years,  prices  were  collected  for  that  particular  purpose 
from  market  clerks  throughout  the  country  : but  those 
were  not  continued  by  the  Government,  and  any  prices 
that  are  collected  now  officially  are  collected  by  the 
Land  Commission.  As  you  are  aware,  after  the 
Cowper  Commission  land  rents  were  to  a certain 
extent  dealt  with  on  the  ground  of  the  existing  price* 
of  agricultural  produce ; and  with  the  view  of  having 
a record  to  guide  them,  the  Land  Commission  have 
collected  statistics  of  prices,  which  of  course,  to  a 
certain  extent,  are  in  their  infancy,  because  they  havo 
only  been  going  on  for  a short  time.  No  doubt,  those 
in  future  years  will  be  very  valuable  and  useful ; but 
at  present  we  cannot  use  them  at  all  for  comparison 
with  past  years. 

4900.  In  fact  might  I put  it  that  your  department 
can  only  collect  information  under  a few  heads,  and 
that  in  drawing  up  this  paper  of  which  you  are 
speaking,  you  have  had  to  rely  for  many  particulars 
on  estimates  which  it  is  impossible  to  base  upon 
actual  information  in  your  possession  ? — Certainly, 
that  is  so. 

4901.  For  instance,  you  get  particulars  on  which 
you  can  rely,  because  they  are  collected  by  and  on  behalf 
of  your  department,  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of 
crops,  the  number  of  live  stock,  and  so  on  ? — Yes,  and 
produced. 

4902.  But  the  values  attached  to  them  are  the 
subject  of  an  estimate  which  at  best  can  only  be  a 
presumption  ? — Certainly. 

4903.  And  which  must  be  subject,  therefore,  to 
qualification  in  different  districts  and  under  different 
circumstances  ? — Certainly. 

4904.  I mean  by  that  that  though  put  together  they 


may  be  a fair  summary,  yet  at  the  same  time  it  would  Grlmshaw- 
be  dangerous  to  draw  too  minute  conclusions  from  i^Doc.  1891. 
them  ? — Yes.  I understand  you  mean  that  they  Mode  of 
should  not  be  applied  locally,  that  is  it  would  not  do  ofaRricul- 
to  say  that  those  ought  to  be  the  prices  in  some  par-  tural  ata- 
ticular  locality.  fustics. 

4905.  To  illustrate  my  meaning,  you  put  down  the 
produce  of  the  hay  crop  at  4,156,095  tons,  worth 
9,351,21  il.  That  represents,  subject  to  some  margin 
of  error,  the  crops  as  you  may  say  officially  obtained  1 
— The  amount  of  produce  officially  obtained,  but  the 
value  is  not  official. 

4906.  I was  only  putting  the  value  to  give  the 
figures ; but  the  amount  of  the  crop  is  as  reliable  as 
any  information  of  that  kind  can  be  ? — Certainly. 

4907.  And  for  that  your  department  would  take  a 
certain  amount  of  responsibility? — We  take  all  the 
responsibility  that  can  be  attached  to  anything  of  the 
sort. 

4903.  On  the  other  hand,  you  put  down  hay  con- 
sumed at  the  round  sum  of  6,000,00(W.  ? — Yes. 

4909.  This  is,  no  doubt,  carefully  drawn  up,  but 
that  is  a conjecture? — It  is  a conjecture  ; it  is  not  my 
conjecture ; it  is  the  conjecture  of  two  or  three  per- 
sons who  were  asked  what  they  thought  it  ought  to  be. 

4910.  And  so  far  that  does  not  rest  on  any  facts 
such  as  those  on  which  the  actual  crops  are  based  ? — 

Certainly  not ; it  may  not  be  a fact  at  all,  but  it  is  as 
near  as  we  could  get. 

4911.  And  without  more  information  than  the 
Commission  possesses,  it  would  not  be  safe  to  rely 
upon  that  figure  as  absolutely  accurate? — Certainly 
not.  Why  I brought  it  here  was  because  I thought 
it  might  be  of  assistance  to  the  Commission ; and  when 
I was  asked  to  give  evidence  my  view  was  that  any- 
thing I knew  of  that  I thought  would  be  of  use  to  the 
Commission,  and  which  was  in  my  possession,  I should 
bring  forward.  I have  done  so,  but  I bring  it  forward 
with  that  very  great  caution  which  I wish  to  be 
observed  in  accepting  a statement  of  that  sort. 

4912.  I will  take  again  the  estimate  of  the  ex- 
penditures on  manures  and  various  charges  of  that 
kind  which  make  -up  the  expenditui’e  side  of  the 
account.  Much  of  the  accuracy  of  that  depends  upon 
the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Harris,  does  it  not  ? — Yes. 

4913.  No  doubt  Mr.  Harris  is  a statistician  who 
takes  a good  deal  of  trouble,  but  different  people 
might  not  unreasonably  put  different  values  upon  the 
absolute  accuracy  of  his  calculation  as  applied  to  those 
particular  heads? — Certainly,  Ilook  upon  Mr.  Harris 
in  the  light  of  an  expert. 

4914.  If  you  rely  upon  the  opinion  which  an  expert 
forms,  you  must  bear  in  mind,  must  you  not,  that  it 
is  merely  an  opinion,  which  may  or  may  Dot  be  accurate, 
and  before  one  accepts  it  implicitly  one  would  like  to 
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Dr.  T.  w.  know  a good  deal  more  about  the  basis  on  which  he 
Gritmhaw.  arrjve(j  ft ? — Certainly. 

12  Dec.  1894.  4915.  You  would  not  take  any  statistician’s  word 

Mode”of  implicitly  ?—  Certainly  not ; but  his  was  themost  recent 

o?' aericS-  figure,  and  you  may  perhaps  remember  it  was  dis- 
tprai  ata-  cussed  a good  deal  at  the  time.  It  was  published  in 
tistics.  ti,e  « Economist” 

4916.  You  and  I should  be  agreed,  should  we  not, 
as  students  of  statistics,  that  such  calculations  can 
only  be  considered  as  giving  an  idea  of  a statistical 
problem  ? — Certainly. 

4917.  And  that  in  mere  self-defence  it  is  necessary 
to  insist  on  the  necessarily  imperfect  nature  of  the 
statistics,  and  also  that  it  is  dangerous  to  generalise 
too  closely  upon  such  figures  ? — Certainly. 

4918.  In  illustration  of  what  I mean  I will  put 
this  to  you.  In  taking  their  statistics  the  Customs 
officers  see  the  actual  packages  containing  the  goods 
and  the  invoices  of  their  contents,  but  we  know 
that  on  non-dutiable  goods  there  is  room  for  error, 
although  the  Customs  officers  actually  handle  the  goods 
themselves  when  brought  in,  but  with  a certain 
allowance  for  error  of  that  kind  they  get  a fair  account 
of  any  particular  item,  such  as  eggs  ? — Yes,  I think 
that  is  quite  correct. 

4919.  But  still  those  statistics  are  liable  to  a 
considerable  margin  of  error.  Can  we  speak  with 
the  same  confidence  when  we  estimate  the  value 
and  number  of  eggs  produced  in  the  great  country 
of  Ireland,  and  must  not  we  regard  such  a value 
as  that  of  656,0007  as  probably  the  best  estimate 
which  can  be  formed,  but  still  an  estimate  based  on 
little  more  than  conjecture  1 — That  is  all,  it  is  only 
based  on  conjecture. 

4920.  Again  you  estimate  for  labour  in  the  rough. 
Is  it  not  dangerous  and  would  you  not  shrink  from 
making  yourself  responsible  for  a calculation  which 
based  conclusions  on  necessarily  uncertain  figures  of 
that  kind  ? — Certainly,  I would  not  be  responsible  for 
that  at  all.  At  present  I get  with  the  agricultural 
statistics  the  rate  of  wages  in  the  various  districts  ; but 
that  is  quite  a new  thing  and  it  would  require  a great 
mass  of  material  of  that  sort,  and  a great  deal  of  con- 
sideration before  you  could  arrive  at  any  accurate 
statement  with  regard  to  it. 

4921.  The  point  1 am  leading  up  to  is  this. 
We  must  not  particularise,  as  I venture  to  put 
it,  too  rashly  upon  these  things.  It  would  not 
be  right  to  come  to  the  conclusion  and  to  give 
it  the  weight  of  your  opinion  that  these  figures 
really  mean  that  every  man,  woman,  and  child  gets 
87  a year  to  spend,  and  that  is  all  they  have.  It  is 
too  broad  a conclusion  to  rest  upon  so  narrow  a 
basis,  is  it  not.  I ask  you  whether  you  would  feel 
safe  in  arriving  at  so  important  a conclusion  upon 
what  I venture  to  put  before  you  as  uncertain  data  ? — 
I think  that  is  pretty  much  the  same  question  that 
Mr.  Sexton  put  to  me  the  other  day,  is  it  not,  that  is 
if  you  divide  the  money  over  the  agricultural  com- 
munity. I do  not  think  you  can  take  it  so  positively 
as  that. 

4922.  I wish  to  know  if  you  are  content  to  put  such 
a conclusion  as  that  forward  on  your  responsibility? — 
Certainly  not,  and  I think  (the  Chairman  will  correct 
me  if  I am  wrong)  I disclaimed  altogether  the  idea 
that  that  was  the  income  of  the  agricultural  com- 
munity, and  that  that  was  merely  the  money  circu- 
lating as  it  were. 

4923.  If  you  were  told  that  such  a conclusion  was 
to  be  based  on  the  paper  which  you  have  laid  before 
us,  and  that  on  that  conclusion  possibly  a system  of 
financial  policy  was  to  be  modelled,  may  I put  it 
before  you  that  it  would  be  desirable  before  that  con- 
clusion was  accepted,  that  it  should  be  much  more  closely 
discussed  ? — It  would  have  to  be  very  carefully  sifted ; I 
do  not  see  myself  that  we  have  the  material  for  coming 
to  an  exact  conclusion.  I do  not  think  we  have. 

invest-  4924.  We  had  some  interesting  information  from 
Spital  °f  you  and  an  interesting  discussion  on  investments 
beginning  with  the  noticeable  fact  that  the  amount  of 


consols  held  in  Ireland  had  diminished,  and  you  gave  Dr.  r.  iv. 
us  some  reason  for  it,  and  some  explanation  of  that 
fact? — An  explanation  of  what  may  have  become  of  ttDec.i&j. 
the  money.  invest- 

4925.  You  alluded  to  banks  also  ; but  in  the  main 
your  argument  was  addressed  to  Government  stocks 
and  railways,  I understood  ? — There  were  three  items, 

I said  the  Government  stock  had  diminished  by  so 
much,  I then  said  there  are  several  well  known 
investments  which  can  easily  be  ascertained  on  public 
stocks,  that  is  railways  and  banks.  I only  took  the 
two  as  possible  examples  which  are  perfectly  well 
known,  and  I said  that  a large  portion  of  the  money 
which  was  withdrawn  from  the  Consols  might  be 
accounted  for  in  that  way. 

4926.  Of  course  now-a-days  as  we  all  know,  there 
is  an  enormous  amount  of  investment  outside  those 
heads,  general  investments? — Yes;  in  my  pamphlet 
I say  “ besides .”  so  and  so,  I only  take  those  two 
principal  items  that  we  know.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  find  out  all  the  investments  in  small  companies  and 
so  on. 

4927.  Do  you  remember  that  after  the  conversion 
of  Consols  that  took  place  it  was  a well  accepted  fact 
that  in  England  a large  amount  of  sales  took  place  of 
Consols,  that  people,  being  disappointed  with  the  return 
the  Consols  then  gave,  transferred  their  money  to 
various  other  securities  such  as  those  you  allude  to, 
and  as  to  which  you  could  have  no  positive  infor- 
mation ? — Yes. 

4928.  You  remember  the  criticism  that  many  benefits 
and  one  evil  attended  the  conversion,  namely,  that  many 
people  were  tempted  owing  to  thesmall  amount  of  consol 
interest  to  go  into  investments  which  were  not  safe  ? — 

Yes,  I read  a great  deal  of  literature  on  the  subject  at 
the  time,  and  heard  a good  deal  about  it. 

4929.  Do  you  not  think  something  of  the  same 
kind  may  have  acted  on  Irish  investors  ? — Certainly. 

4930.  Therefore  unless  we  had  a considerable 
amount  of  information  on  the  subject  of  those  invest- 
ments itwould  not  do  to  basetoo  positive  conclusion  as 
to  the  reason  for  the  diminution  in  the  holding  of 
Consols  would  it  ? — Certainly,  it  was  more  by  way  of 
accounting  for  a certain  amount  of  the  money  that  had 
gone  out  that  I gave  those  figures. 

4931.  Several  of  us  have  heard  of  cases,  no  doubt, 
in  which  there  have  been  considerable  transfers  from 
one  or  two  English  companies  to  Irish  ? — Certainly,  it 
has  occurred. 

4932.  It  is  difficult  to  get  information  upon  tho 
point,  but  I do  not  know  whether  you  have  noticed 
some  of  the  papers  that  have  been  laid  before  the 
Commission,  showing  the  amount  of  income  tax 
that  is  probably  levied  in  England  on  the  invest- 
ment of  Irishmen.  To  put  it  shortly  to  you. 
Probably  in  the  gross  50,0007  a year  in  income  tax  is 
paid  in  England  on  the  investments  of  Irishmen. 

That  represents  a very  considerable  sum,  does  it  not  ? — 

Yes,  of  course  it  does.  I have  not  gone  into  it  myself. 

4933.  I am  putting  these  points  to  you  in  sup- 
port of  my  conviction  that  there  are  very  large 
investments  of  Irishmen  in  other  securities  except 
Consols  and  railways,  and  therefore  that  a con- 
clusion based  on  the  diminution  of  sales  as  showing 
the  diminution  of  the  wealth  of  Ireland  is  not  trust- 
worthy ? — That  would  not  prove  any  diminution  of 
wealth,  I think.  It  would  be  only  conjectural. 

4934.  There  is  another  point  upon  which  a good  Value  #f 
deal  of  stress  has  been  laid,  namely,  the  fact  of  the  5S  pro- 
diminution in  the  value  of  the  Irish  agricultural  pro-  dnce' 
duce  ? — Yes. 

4935.  I should  like  to  qualifiy  the  deduction 
so  drawn,  and  to  put  it  in  this  way  : — If  there 
were  fifty  people  where  formerly  there  were  100 
you  would  naturally  expect  the  produce  of  those  fifty 
people  to  be  somewhat  less  than  the  produce  got  by 
the  labour  of  the  100.  With  a diminishing  popu- 
lation you  would  in  the  first  instance  look  for  a 
diminution  apart  from  the  price  or  amount  of  produce 
from  their  labour,  would  you  not  ? — Of  course  fifty 
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Dr.  T.  W.  people  could  not  produce  as  much  as  100,  supposing 
gfimshaw.  them  all  to  be  working  at  the  same  rate,  and  with  the 
12 pec.  1891.  same  energy.  Taking  it  generally,  no  doubt  your 
Value  of  statement  would  be  a correct  one. 

“nraSpro-  4936.  I think  you  gave  us  some  interesting  infor- 
duce.  mation  on  the  subject  of  the  famine  itself.  Do  you 
know  the  pamphlet  on  “ The  Irish  Crisis  ” which  is 
attributed  to  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan  ? — Yes. 

4937.  I think  you  come  .pretty  much  to  the  same 
conclusion  as  he  did  as  to  the  result  of  the  famine  ? — 
Yes,  I consider  that  his  statements  appear  to  agree 
with  mine. 

4938.  That  pamphlet  is  constantly  spoken  of  as  a 
standard  of  information,  I believe,  on  the  subject,  is 
it  not  1 — Yes,  and  it  is  a good  standard  on  the  subject. 

Dr.  Han-  4939.  Before  your  interesting  “ Pacts  and  Figures  ” 
port  onthe  one  has  to  go  back  some  time  before  we  find  statisticians 
(amine.  who  employed  themselves  upon  these  comparisons  of 
different  dates,  but  I think  there  was  a time  about 
thirty  years  ago  when  Dr.  Hancock  gave  himself  very 
much  to  that  study,  did  he  not  ? — Yes,  in  fact  a good 
many  of  these  things  I am  doing  officially  were  done  by 
Dr.  Hancock;  the  early  returns  with  regard  to  banks 
were  all  compiled  by  Dr.  Hancock,  and  they  were 
taken  from  his  calculations.  He  used  to  prepare  for  the 
Government  half-yearly  a statement  of  bank  statistics 
with  regard  to  J oint  Stock  Banks  and  Savings  Banks, 
and  his  figures  which  were  contained  in  those  were 
checked  over  and  were . transferred  to  those  different 
columns  of  Facts  and  Figures.  Then  Dr.  Hancock,  in 
the  year  1863,  was  asked  by  the  Government  of  that 
day  to  report  upon  the  supposed  decline  of  Irish 
prosperity,  and  he  wrote  a report  for  the  Government, 
which  I have  here,  which  is  done  very  much  upon 
the  same  lines  as  the  paper  I have  written. 

4940.  That  was  a very  well-known  paper  and 
attracted  a good  deal  of  attention,  I think  ? — Yes. 

4941.  My  object  is  to  call  attention  to  it  and  to 
ascertain  from  you  whether  in  some  respects  your 
papers  are  not  a continuation  and  improvement  upon 
it  ? — They  are  a good  deal  in  continuation. 

4942.  (Chairman.')  Has  this  report  ofDr.  Hancock’s 
been  printed  and  presented  to  Parliament? — It  was 
printed,  but  I do  not  know  that  it  was  laid  before 
Parliament.  This  copy  which  I have  here  is  not  a 
Pai-liamentary  copy,  but  like  other  papers  it  may  have 
become  so  afterwards.  It  is  printed  by  the  Govern- 
ment printers  in  Dublin,  and  is  addressed  to  the 
U nder-Secretary. 

4943.  (Lord  Welby.)  Would  it  be  right  to  say  that 
Dr.  Hancock  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  there  had 
not  been  a progressive  decline  in  the  prosperity  of 
Ireland  from  the  time  - the  immediate  effect  of  the 
famine  passed  off? — Certainly,  that  was  Dr.  Hancock’s 
conclusion.  He  began  very  much  in  the  same  way 
that  I did  by  taking  the  figures  from  the  time  following 
the  famine,  and  going  into  them  all  much  in  the  same 
way  as  I have  done,  but  of  course  he  had  not  anything 
like  the  material  available  that  I have  had  to  do  it  with. 

4944.  He  had  not  the  material ; of  course  your 
information  goes  over  a much  longer  period? — Yes, 
the  material  was  not  easily  accessible  at  that  time, 
and  has  been  picked  up  from  other  sources  since.  Of 
course  I had  thirty  years  more  than  he  bad  to  go  on. 

4945.  I do.  not  know  whether  there  are  any  remarks 
you  would  like  to  make  further  on  your  evidence,  or 
give  any  further  exemplification  of  it.  For  instance,  I 
think  it  has  been  admitted  there  has  been  a slight 
increase  in  the  labourers’  wages.  I am  not  sure 
whether  your  view  is  that  thei-e  has  not  been  a con- 
siderable one? — I mention  the  return  of  wages  taken  in 
1840,  and  in  the  agx'icultural  statistics,  which  I think 
I handed  in,  we  ai'e  now  publishing  wages  tables. 

1 have  not  attempted  to  analyse  them  and  compare 
them  one  with  the  other. 

4946.  I gave  that  as  a sample ; I wanted  to 
know  whether  you  would  wish  to  supplement  your 
answers  ? — -I  do  not  know  that  I have  anything  further 
to  say  about  it. 

4947.  (Mr.  Wolff 1)  I think  you  stated  that  one  of 


the  causes  of  distress  or  want  of  progress  in  Ix’eland  is  Dr.  r.  rv. 
the  absence  of  manufactui’e  ? — Not  the  absence,  but  the  Grlmshaw- 
comparatively  small  amount  of  manufacture  speaking  12  Dec.  1891. 
in  comparison  with  Great  Britain.  Want  of 

4948.  And  which  you  atti’ibute  to  the  want  of  iron  Soa,'  in, 
and  coal  in  Ix-eland  ? — Mainly. 

4949.  But  of  coui'se  there  is  a vexy  considei’able 
amount  of  manufacture  in  Ulster,  is  there  not  ? — Yes, 
there  is. 

4950.  Would  you  attribute  in  a great  measure  the 
fact  of  the  manufactux-ers  being  tlxei’e  and  not  in  the 
rest  of  Ireland  to  the  fact  that  Ulster  is  closer  to  the 
coal  producing  districts  of  England  and  Scotland  ? — I 
have  no  doubt  it  has  a good  deal  to  do  with  it,  and 
the  same  applies  to  a certain  extent  to  Dublin.  In 
fact  it  applies  as  it  were  to  the  east  of  Ireland  as 
compai-ed  with  the  west,  they  ax-e  so  close  to  the  coal 
producing  districts  that  where  coal  is  necessaxy  for  the 
manufacture,  as  it  always  is,  it  is  mox-e  easily  obtainable 
than  it  is  in  the  west. 

4951.  Thei’e  were  at  one  time  one  or  two  mills  ixx 
Dublin  and  Wexford,  and  so  on,  but  they  have  all 
been  abandoned;  have  they  not  ? — Yes,  most  of  them. 

4952.  Do  you  think  that  was  owing,  in  some  degree, 
to  the  extra  cost  of  coal  there  to  what  it  would  have 
been  for  Ulster? — I should  think  it  probable,  but 
there  may  have  been  other  causes.  Of  course  the 
carriage  of  coal  by  steam  colliers  of  considerable  size 
makes  the  coal  available  at  once  in  the  ports  to  which 
those  vessels  come  ; therefore  the  facilities  would  be 
greater  for  carrying  on  a manufactui’e  where  your  coal 
was  landed  on  the  quays  as  the  actual  terminus  than 
elsewhere. 

4953.  At  the  same  time,  in  Ulster  the  manufacturing 
district  extends  30  or  40  miles  away  : does  it  not  ? — 

Yes,  and  some  of  the  most  rising  towns  in  Ulster  have 
increased  very  much. 

4954.  If  I press  this  point  a little  it  is  because  one 
so  very  often  hears  in  England  that  it  is  impossible  to 
establish  manufactories  in  Ii’eland  outside  of  Ulster, 
on  account  of  the  cost  of  coal.  1 find  on  looking  at 
the  fx-eights  from  the  shipping  ports  in  England  going 
down  from  Glasgow  to  Garston,  which  is  a large 
shipping  port,  that  from  two  of  those  ports  you  can 
ship  coal  cheaper  to  Dundalk  and  Dublin  than  you 
can  to  Belfast  ? — I think  that  may  be  so. 

4955.  From  three  of  them  it  would  be  dearer,  but 
the  total  difference  would  be  only  about  3c?.  a ton 
either  way,  and  I find  that  the  shipping  of  the  coal  to 
Cork  or  "Waterford  would  be  only  about  Is.  6c?.  a ton 
more,  and  if  Welsh  coal  were  used  it  would  be  only 
Is.  more;  therefore  you  can  hardly  say  that  the 
difference  in  the  cost  of  coal  prevents  manufactories 
beixxg  established  in  the  south  and  east  of  Ii’elancl  if 
they  ax-e  established  in  Ulster  ; can  you  ? — It  should 
not  prevent  it,  but  if  it  is  Is.  6c?.  a ton  more  for  Cox-k 
and  Waterfox’d  that  is  so  much  against  them. 

4956.  I suppose  you  are  aware  that  the  cost  of  coal 
is  one  of  the  smallest  items  in  the  cost  of  production 
of  flax?— I am. 

4957.  That  in  the  manufacture  of  a bundle  of  yarn, 
costing  from  3s.  to  5s.,  the  cost  of  coal  is  only  l^c?. ; 
so  that  the  cost  of  coal  does  not  enter  into  the  question 
to  any  great  extent.  Therefox-e  if  it  is  not  the  cost  of 
coal  which  px-events  this  manufacture  being  established 
in  those  parts  of  Ireland,  do  you  know  of  any  other 
reason  ? — I do  not ; I cannot  account  for  it. 

4958.  Is  there  anything,  do  you  think,  in  the 
difference  of  race  between  the  inhabitants  of  Ulster 
and  other  parts  of  Ii’eland  which  causes  it  ? — Of  coux-se 
the  people  of  Ulster  are  a different  race  from  the 
people  in  the  South. 

4959.  And  you  can  see  no  reason  why  we  cannot 
hope  in  future  to  establish  these  industries  ? — That 
would  be  expressing  an  opinion  of  the  capacity  of 
Ulster-men  in  comparison  with  Southerns — I have  no 
facts  whatever  to  go  upon. 

4960.  At  all  events  it  is  not  the  difficulty  of  the 
cost  of  coal  which  prevents  it  to  any  great  extent  ? — 

Not  according  to  your  statement. 
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Dr.  T.  w.  4961.  (The  O’Conor  Don.)  In  connection  -with  a 
Grimshaw.  return  whicli  I asked  you  to  put  in,  I forgot  to  hand 
12  Deo.  1891.  you  a statement  which  I wished  put  in.  I was  making 
Values  and  a comparison  between  Table  A and  Table  B in  your 
of*cro  ts°S  printed  statement,  and  as  Table  B contained  what 
and  stock.  I consider  the  capital  value  of  all  the  live  stock, 

I prepared  a table  reducing  Table  B by  the  pro- 
portions which  you  gave  us,  namely,  two-sevenths 
for  cattle  and  so  on.  I have  given  you  that 
table  since,  and  I would  ask  you  to  verify  it  and  see 
whether  the  figures  are  correct? — I have  your  table 
here,  and  will  do  so. 

4962.  If  those  figures  are  correct  would  not  the 
percentages  appear  to  decrease  between  the  different 
periods  which  you  have  given  as  to  the  value  of 
produce  in  Ireland.  Looking  at  the  bottom  of  the 
paper,  and  comparing  1884-88  with  the  last  period, 
1889-1893,  you  see  the  decrease  in  value  is  2-3  per 
cent.  ; and  comparing  the  1866-187.0  period  with 
1884-88,  it  is  17*7,  and  comparing  it  with  1889-1893, 
it  is  19-6  per  cent.  ? — Yes. 

4963.  Then,  as  compared  with  1851—55,  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  period  1866-1870  would  be  10  per  cent.  ; 
the  reduction  in  the  third  period,  1884-1888,  would  be 

26  per  cent. ; and  the  reduction  in  the  fourth  period, 

27  -8  per  cent.  ? — I have  no  doubt  those  figures  are  right. 

4964.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  How  does  this  new  paper 
differ  from  Table  C ? — It  does  differ  a little. 

4965.  Is  it  not  the  same  thing?— It  has  the  same 
object  in  view. 

4966.  There  is  no  great  difference  in  it? — There  is 
some  difference. 

4967.  I want  to  know  what  function  this  new 
return  discharges  which  is  not  already  discharged  by 
your  Table  C ? — I understand  that  the  O’Conor  Don 
wishes  to  apply  his  own  test  to  it,  and  he  asks  me  to 
do  it  in  a particular  way  from  that  table. 

4968.  Do  you  mean  he  applies  the  proportion  in 
1885  to  all  the  quinquennial  periods  ? — Yes. 

4969.  But  your  evidence  was  that  the  proportions 
varied  from  year  to  year  ? — I believe  they  do,  but  I do 
not  wish  to  discuss  with  the  Commissioners  whether 
it  is  right  or  wrong  that  this  paper  should  be  handed  in. 
The  O’Conor  Don  asks  for  it. 

4970.  But  it  ought  to  be  clearly  understood  that 
the  test  he  applies  to  the  value  of  stock  sold  within 
the  year  is  the  test  upon  which  you  have  already 


thrown  doubt  in  reply  to  Lord  Welby  in  regard  to  the  M f. 
year  1885,  and  your  evidence  is  that  that  test  cannot  — L.410- 
be  safely  applied  to  years  in  general,  because  the  pro-  “Deauw. 
portion  varies  from  year  to  year  ? — Just  so.  Values  and 

4971.  (The  O' Conor  Don.)  It  is  not  the  stock  sold 

but  the  stock  disposed  of  during  the  year  ? — Yes.  and  stock 

4972.  Either  by  home  consumption  or  sale  ? — Either 
by  home  consumption  or  sale. 

4973.  When  Mr.  Sexton  says  it  is  made  up  by  my 
own  calculation  is  it  not  made  up  on  the  calculation 
of  the  proportions  given  in  that  paper  that  you  handed 
in  ? — Certainly. 

4974.  The  proportions  are  not  my  own  in  any  way? 

No,  they  are  the  speculative  proportions  which  I 

have  mentioned. 

4975.  (Mr  Sexton.)  They  are  proportions  admitted 
by  you  to  be  inapplicable  to  any  year  but  1885  and 
of  doubtful  applicability  even  to  that — is  that  so  ? 

That  is  so. 

4976.  (The  O'Conor  Don.)  But  would  not  the  pro- 
portions of  stock,  for  instance,  of  cattle  and  sheep, 
having  a certain  average  length  of  life  before  they 
were  turned  to  the  use  of  man,  be  the  same  for  any 
year?— I should  think  they  must  be  approximate  to 
the  average. 

4977.  It  is  not  a question  of  the  amount  sold  but 
it  is  a question  of  the  amount  disposed  of,  and  as  sheep 
are  generally  used  before  they  come  to  the  age  of  three, 
or  mostly  used  at  or  under  two  years  old,  and  as 
cattle  hardly  ever  have  a life  of  more  than  three  and 
a half  years,  there  must  be  some  definite  proportion  in 
which  stock  of  all  descriptions  are  disposed  of  in  a 
triven  period? — Yes,  I think  your  statement  is  quite 
fair.  In  putting  in  this  paper,  of  course,  it  must  be 
referred  to  in  the  answer  to  the  O’Conor  Don. 

4978.  (The  O’Conor  Don.)  This  is  simply  and  solely 
what  it  is  It  is  applying  a test  to  the  paper  you 
handed  in  which  was  prepared  by  a competent  gentle- 
man, to  the  figures  you  gave  in  'one  of  your  tables, 
that  is  all ; is  not  that  so  ? — That  is  so.  . It  is  the 
gross  annual  value,  calculated  on  the  estimates  for 
1885,  which  have  been  referred  to,  without,  on  the  one 
hand,  taking  account  of  milk,  wool,  or  eggs,  or,  on  the 
other,  making  any  allowance  whatever  for  cost  of 
production. 

The  following  table  was  handed  in : 


Description. 

1851-1855. 

1866-1870. 

— 

Crops,  .... 

£ 

58,537 

£ 

45,365 

£ 

35,752 

£ 

34,643 

Cattle  (yths), 

6,836 

11,222 

10,858 

Sheep  (fths), 

1,395 

2,668 

1,875 

1,877 

1,489 

1,592 

Horses  (TljJth\  . 

838 

823 

868 

Poultry  (frds),  . 

275 

627 

694 

Totals, 

69,370 

62,297 

51,283 

50,107 

As  compared  with  the 

— 

In  the  period 

1851-1855,  . 

There  was  a decrease  in  income  value  of  10-2  per  cent.,  . 
„ „ „ 26-1 

1866-1870 

1884-1888 

» 

„ „ „ 27-8  „ 

1889-1893 

1866-1870,  . 

„ „ 17-7  „ . | 

1884-1888 

» „ „ 19-6 

1889-1893 

1884-1888,  . 

„ „ „ 2-3 

1889-1893 

The  witness  withdrew. 
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Sir  Richard  San  key 

4979.  (Chairman.)  You  are  tlie  head  of  the  Board 
of  Works  in  Ireland,  I believe  ? — Yes. 

4980.  You  come  here,  do  you  not,  in  the  first  place, 
to  put  in  certain  tables  -with  respect  to  loans  affecting 
and  in  connection  with  public  works? — Yes. 

4981.  The  first  of  your  tables  deals,  I think,  with 
the  open  loan  service,  does  it  not? — The  open  and  closed 
loan  services. 

4982.  Will  you  explain  that  table  to  the  Commis- 
sion ? — It  is  a table  which  deals  with  all  the  loan 
services  of  the  Board  under  loans  secured  on  under- 
takings, loans  secured  on  rates,  loans  secured  on  lands, 
miscellaneous,  and  also  loans  made  from  the  Irish 
Church  Fund,  secured  on  rates  and  lands. 

4983.  Commencing  from  the  1st  and  2nd  of  William 
IV.,  I think  ? — That  requires  a little  explanation. 
The  Board  of  Works  since  its  formation  in  1831  took 
over  certain  closed  services  on  which  there  had  been 
advanced  12,959,4937  forming  part  of  the  sum  of 
18,983,9427  shewn  on  Table  II.,  to  have  been 
advanced  in  closed  services ; the  advances  on  open 
and  closed  services  giving  a gross  total  of  39,922,3347 

4984.  Those  loans  have  been  provided  for  out  of 
what  funds  ? — The  loans  that  the  Public  Works  have 
made  since  the  year  1831  have  been  provided  for  out 
of  the  Consolidated  Fund  to  the  extent  of  38,652,402?., 
and  1,269,932?.  from  the  Irish  Church  Fund. 

4985.  (Lord  Welby.)  Up  to  what  date  is  that? — 
Up  to  the  31st  of  March,  1894. 

4986.  (Chairman.)  That  is  from  the  starting  point 
and  represents  the  loans  you  took  over  since  1831? — 
Yes. 

4987.  And  embraces  the  whole  of  your  loans  since  ? 
— Yes.  Putting  it  in  round  numbers  about  27,000,0007 
have  been  advanced  by  the  Board  in  the  way  of  loan 
since  its  formation  in  1831. 

4988.  Omitting  the  Church  Fund  for  the  moment 
and  going  to  the  loans  made  from  Imperial  Funds, 
will  you  give  some  particulars  to  the  Commission  ? — 
The  first  class  consists  of  loans  secured  on  under- 
takings. The  total  amount  of  loans  under  that 
head  is  2,686,236?.,  made  under  the  1st  and  2nd 
William  IV.,  chapter  33,  and  dealing  with  loans  to 
local  boards,  for  inland  navigation,  for  railways, 
quarries  and  mines,  harbours,  docks,  reclamation  of 
waste  lands,  labourers’  dwellings  in  towns,  and  housing 
of  the  working  classes. 


called,  and  examined. 

4994.  Are  those  all  exclusively  secured  on  rates? — 
Exclusively  on  rates. 

4995.  And  they  amount  in  the  total  to  how  much? 
— A little  over  6,500,000?. 

4996.  (Lord  Welby.)  You  said  labourers’  dwellings  ; 
do  you  mean  labourers’  dwellings  in  the  country  ? — 
The  loans  that  come  under  these  Acts  are  like  the 
public  health  loans,  emigration  and  others,  recom- 
mended to  us  by  the  Local  Government  Board ; wo 
Only  act  as  a loans  department.  We  do  not  investigate 
the  nature  of  the  security,  which  is  the  rates,  or  go 
into  any  detail  as  regards  the  character  of  the  building, 
or  other  circumstance.  The  Local  Government  Board 
has  the  whole  initiative,  carry  ic  through,  and  merely 
make  use  of  us  as  a loans  board  with  the  sanction 
of  the  Treasury ; we  have  to  make  the  loan  and  recover 
it  afterwards. 

4997.  (Chairman.)  Some  of  these  loans  are  in  aid 
of  grants,  are  they  not  ? — Yes. 

4998.  Taking  the  loans  for  lunatic  asylums  there  is 
a large  amount  advanced,  is  there  not? — Yes,  over 
one  and  a half  a million  of  money  has  been  advanced 
up  to  the  close  of  this  account. 

4999.  Is  that  an  increasing  amount? — Y es,  a seriously 
increasing  amount ; within  the  last  three  years  there 
has  been  a very  great  increase  in  the  amount  of 
provision  for  the  lunatic  poor,  and  the  Board  of  Control 
have  been  exceedingly  active  in  dealing  with  the 
subject,  with,  as  far  as  we  can  see  at  the  present,  the 

. probability  of  very  nearly  half  a million  of  money 
having  to  be  advanced  in  addition  to  what  is  shown 
here. 

5000.  Raising  the  total  amount  to  more  than 
2,000,0007  ? — Yes,  the  amount  here  is  1,591,9227  ; the 
liabilities  from  my  own  knowledge  of  the  Board,  as  I 
happen  to  be  ex  officio  on  the  Board  of  Control,  would 
certainly  warrant  me  in  saying  that  the  amount  to  bo 
expended  on  lunatic  asylums  will  not  be  far  short  of 
500,0007  in  excess  of  what  is  here  shown. 

5001.  The  next  item  I think  is  for  artizans’  build- 
ings, that  is  limited  in  its  application,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

5002.  To  how  many  towns,  do  you  remember  ? 
— That  was  limited,  speaking  from  memory,  to  Cork 
and  Dublin.  It  is  a closed  Act  and  we  now  lend 
under  other  Acts,  the  Acts  of  1890  and  1893. 

5003.  Advances  for  artizans’  buildings  are  now  made 
. under  the  general  Acts,  and  not  under  the  local  Acts? 


4989.  Those  are  all  secured  on  enterprise  are  they  ? 
— On  the  undertakings. 

4990.  Some  have  I think  an  additional  security,  have 
they  not  ? — Yes,  under  labourers’  dwellings  in  towns, 
on  which  189,9117  and  housing  the  working  classes, 
302,1217  were  advanced,  the  loans  are  secured  on  the 
undertaking,  and  whatever  collateral  security  could 
be  got  in  addition. 

4991.  And  in  certain  cases,  for  instance,  loans  for 
harbour  purposes,  are  not  they  secured  on  the  rates  as 
well  as  on  the  harbour  receipts? — Under  certain 
circumstances  they  are.  I have  a list  of  the  harbour 
loans. 

cured  raj  4992.  Passing  from  those  to  the  loans  which  you 
rates.  denominate  as  Class  2,  how  much  are  those,  and  what 
is  their  general  character  ? — These  are  secured  on  rates. 
The  total  amount  of  loans  on  those  amounts  to 
6,860,024?.  They  are  made  to  grand  juries  for  roads 
and  bridges,  court-houses,  etc. 

4993.  Are  they  exclusively  secured  on  rates  ? — Yes. 
There  are  loans  for  public  buildings  and  public 
libraries  also  secured  on  rates,  loans  for  fishery  piers 
and  harbours  under  the  Fishery  Piers  and  Harbours 
Acts,  Public  Works  loans,  under  the  Act  57  George 
III.,  cap.  34 ; repairs  to  post  roads  and  bridges, 
repairs  to  fishery  piers  and  harbours,  maintenance  of 
navigation  works,  lunatic  asylums  buildings,  artizans 
dwellings;  public  health,  under  the  Public  Health 
Acts ; emigration ; under  the  Labourers  Acts ; and 
Dispensary  Houses. 


5004.  Then  taking  the  very  large  item  which 
follows,  No.  19  : Loans  for  Public  Health  purposes, 
will  you  give  us  some  information  about  that  ? — The 
total  of  loans  under  the  Public  Health  Acts  at  the 
present  moment  amounts  to  2,078,046?.  All  the  loans 
made  under  this  Act  of  37  and  38  Victoria,  chapter 
93,  and  the  41  and  42  Victoria,  chapter  52,  are  made 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  the  only  test  that  we  apply  being  that  of  the 
borrowing  power  of  Union  and  Towns  which  is  limited 
to  twice  the  annual  valuation. 

5005.  Is  that  a growing  head  of  loan  ? — I can  give 
the  figures  from  1890  down  to  1894.  In  1890  we 
advanced  110,0007  ; in  1891,  70,3007;  in  1892, 
99,0007 ; in  1893,  138,0007  and  in  1894,  138,0007 

5006.  I notice  that  in  one  year  the  amount  was 
very  much  larger  than  all  the  others? — Yes. 

5007.  What  was  the  reason  of  that  ? — We  have  not 
reasons  before  us ; it  is  merely  recommended  to  us  to 
make  the  loans.  We  act  as  a loans  department,  and 
do  not  go  behind  the  reasons  of  the  Local  Government 
Board. 

5008.  Do  you  not  know  as  a matter  of  fact  what 
the  reasons  were  ? — No,  we  have  no  knowledge  of  them. 
We  know  of  the  class  of  work,  but  not  the  circum- 
stances. We  are  not  consulted ; we  have  nothing  to 
say  to  the  works,  or  their  execution,  only  to  make 
the  loans. 

5009.  Do  you  mean  that  you,  as  a department 
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Sir  R.  U.  charged  with  the  actual  work,  are  not  consulted  as  to 
^aB/’  ^s  utility  or  probability  of  its  being  remunerative? 
— — No,  they  have  their  own  special  establishment 

12  ee.  1891.  jjea(jej  by  a very  able  Engineer,  Mr.  Cotton,  for 
examining  into  all  the  matters  connected  with  the 
Public  Health  Act ; they  take  all  the  responsibility 
of  making  the  inquiries,  seeing  the  work  properly 
carried  out,  and  so  forth  ; we  have  no  responsibility. 

5010.  No  reference  is  made  to  you  before  so  large 
an  expenditure  is  made? — None  whatever.  In  making 
our  recommendation  to  the  Treasury  we  have  to  show 
that  the  law  is  observed  in  regard  to  the  valuation, 
and  as  to  the  amount  of  loan  being  within  the 
conditions  of  the  Act.  Beyond  that  we  have  nothing 
further  to  do  than  this,  that  where  land  has  to  be 
acquired  we  have  to  appoint  the  arbitrator. 

5011.  Then  what  do  you  say  as  to  your  21st  item, 
expenditure  under  the  Labourers  Acts? — That  falls 
under  the  same  remarks : we  have  no  responsibility 
further  than  making  the  loan.  Our  whole  duties  are 
confined  to  the  Labourers  Dwellings  Act  and  the 
Housing  of  the  working  classes  under  the  Act  29  and 
30  Victoria,  chapter  44 ; 4S  and  49  Victoria,  chapter 
72;  53  and  54.  Victoria,  chapter  70;  and  56  and  57 
Victoria,  chapter  33,  that  is  loans  secured  on  under- 
takings. 

5012.  I have  gone  through  the  leading  heads  of 
Class  2,  I think,  have  I not? — Yes. 

5013.  What  are  your  loans  under  Class  3? — The 
loans  here  are  principally  those  that  have  been  made 
under  the  old  Act  of  1842,  with  reference  to  arterial 
drainage,  navigation,  and  so  forth,  and  again  under 
the  Act  of  1863  for  river  drainage  and  1866  for 
maintenance. 

5014.  The  main  item  is  for  arterial  drainage,  is  it 
not  ? — Y es.  But  there  was  a distinct  change  of  policy 
with  regard  to  the  Act  of  1842,  under  which  the 
Board  planned  and  carried  out  the  works.  There  was 
a very  large  sum  expended,  to  the  amount  of  2,082,052?., 
chiefly  owing  to  the  famine  of  1847.  These  works  were 
carried  out  during  the  famine,  and  owing  to  a great 
number  of  causes,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  state,  a 
special  Commission  was  instituted  ; constituted  of  two 
of  my  predecessors.  They  closed  their  proceedings  in 
1859,  and  it  was  decided  with  Treasury  sanction 
that  1,207,582?.  should  be  written  off  or  remitted  from 
the  amount  that  was  expended.  Then  a change  of 
policy  came  as  embodied  in  the  Act  of  1863  (the 
Act  of  26  and  27  Victoria,  Chapter  88),  under 
which  local  boards  of  drainage  undertake  to  promote 
works,  after  due  inquiry  by  an  Inspector  appointed 
by  the  Board  of  Works.  These  Bodies  have  as  a fact 
carried  out  a number  of  these  large  works  to  the 
value  of  816,944?.,  none  of  which  was  remitted.  The 
whole  charged  upon  the  owners. 

5015.  Is  that  the  only  outstanding  balance  upon 
that  account  ? — The  arrears  altogether  on  that  account 
at  present  due  amount  to  14,410?. 

5016.  The  account  practically  in  that  respect  then 
is  unclosed  ? — There  remains  not  called  up  571,044?. 

5017.  And  that  has  not  yet  been  claimed  ?— Quite 
so ; but  the  arrears  amount  in  reality  to  14,410?. 

land'im”  5018.  Now  we  will  go  to  the  next  item — advances 
provemunt,  to  landowners  ? — That  is  the  most  important  service 
under  which  the  Board  have  made  advances.  They 
are  chiefly  made  under  the  Act  the  10th  of  Victoria, 
cap.  32;  the  Land  Improvement  Act,  which  deals  with 
drainage,  farm-houses,  farm-labourers’  dwellings,  and 
so  on.  It  is  an  Act  enabling  owners  and  others  who 
are  qualified  as  such  with  certain  terms  of  lease  to 
borrow.  The  total  amount  advanced  under  that  Act 
has  been  4,106,157?.  In  addition  to  that  sum  of  four 
million  odd,  out  of  the  Church  Fund,  we  have  advanced 
923,619?.  for  improvement  to  lands,  and  thereby  have 
advanced  in  all  to  owners  over  five  millions  sterling. 

5019.  Of  that  there  has  been  repaid  how  much  in 
round  numbers  ? — Out  of  the  4,000,000?.  odd 
1,213,490?.  has  not  come  under  repayment  yet. 

5020.  But  how  much  has  been  repaid,  I ask  ? — A 


little  over  3,000,000?.  has  been  repaid  out  of  the  Sir  it  g 
5,000,000?.  _ 

5021.  What  was  the  rate  of  interest  on  those  loans  ' 

and  what  is  it  at  present  ? — As  regards  the  Land  _0'1881- 
Improvement  loans  originally  it  was  fixed  at  3-t  per  for 
cent,  for  22  years.  Subsequently  the  period  was  provement 
enlarged  and  the  interest  continued  at  3^  per  cent,  for 

35  years  with  a sinking  fund  of  1L  per  cent,  so 
that  during  the  currency  of  the  loan  the  whole  charge, 
including  sinking  fund,  was  5 per  cent. 

5022.  Instead  of  6-^  per  cent.,  which  it  was 
originally  ? — Yes ; the  charge  under  the  Act  of 
William  was  limited  to  a term,  to  25  years.  As 
improvements,  however,  this  character  were  exhausted 
or  would  be  likely  to  be  exhausted  within  25  years, 
it  was  deemed  more  prudent  that  the  limitation  of  the 
loan  should  be  22  years. 

5023.  Is  your  item  28  advanced  out  of  the  Church 
Fund  or  is  it  separate? — It  is  out  of  the  Local  Loans 
Fund.  That  is  quite  another  class  of  loan.  Under 
the  Land  Law  Act  of  1881,  sections  19  and  31,  we 
have  advanced  854,337?.  since  the  introduction  of  the 
Act. 

5024.  Then  you  have  also  made  advances  to  the  Loans  t0 
tenants,  I believe? — Those  are  the  advances  to  the 
tenants.  Under  the  Act  of  1870  we  were  authorized  of  1870. 
to  advance  to  certain  tenants  for  the  purchase  of  farms 

a certain  proportion  of  the  purchase  value  leaving  the 
tenant  to  find  the  remainder,  and  under  that  Act  we 
advanced  to  818  tenants  the  sum  of  518,932?.  The 
operations  under  that  Act  have  ceased  altogether. 

5025.  Was  there  any  limit  to  the  amount  which 
might  be  advanced  to  one  tenant? — Yes;  speaking 
from  memory,  the  limitation  was,  I think,  that  the 
Board  advanced  two-thirds  of  the  purchase  money,  or 
three-fourths,  I am  not  quite  certain,  leaving  the 
tenant  to  find  the  residue. 

5026.  That  concludes  your  third  class  I think,  does 
it  not  ?— Yes. 

5027.  What  is  the  fourth  class  ? — The  fourth  class  Mfecel- 
are  the  miscellaneous  loans — glebe  loans,  loans  for  build-  loans?* 
ing  schools,  for  seed  supply,  and  soforth.  The  Glebe 
Loans  Act  is  a renewable  Act  at  the  present  moment, 

and  will,  I presume,  be  perpetually  renewed.  We 
have  made  advances  upon  1,199  glebes,  to  clergymen 
of  all  persuasions,  to  the  amount  of  504,363?. 

5028.  Was  that  under  the  Church  Act  ? — It  is  a 
special  Act. 

5029.  What  is  the  outstanding  amount  at  present  ? 

— Out  of  504,363?.  advanced  there  has  not  yet  come 
under  repayment  349,368?. 

5030.  Is  that  being  regularly  repaid  ? — Yes  ; there 
are  no  remissions,  you  will  observe,  under  that. 

5031.  There  is  no  practical  difficulty  in  getting  it 
repaid,  is  there  ? — No. 

5032.  Then  there  are  advances  I see  under  an  old 
Act  for  schools,  which  represent  a small  amount : then 
I come  to  the  seed  advances  under  your  class  four  ? — 

The  seed  advances  are  made  under  the  43rd  Victoria, 
cap.  1.  We  have  advanced  under  that  Act  647,562?., 
of  which  there  remains  uncollected  at  the  present 
moment  12,057?.  Under  the  later  Act  of  1890  we 
have  advanced  274,520?.,  of  which,  at  present  of  this 
year,  there  only  remain  3,125?.  outstanding.  I should 
explain  that  in  this  return  we  show  12,627?.  as  un- 
collected, and  was  at  that  moment  not  brought  into 
account,  but  since  then  we.  have  recovered  an  amount 
of  8,500?.,  leaving  only  3,125?.  remaining  to  be 
collected. 

5033.  What  will  be  the  ultimate,  if  any,  failure  to 
obtain  repayment  ? — That  is  a matter  chiefly  depen- 
dent on  the  Local  Government  Board,  who  have  given 
us  a great  deal  of  assistance  and  advice  in  regard  to 
these  repayments.  We  are  now  concerned  with  regard 
to  this  balance  of  3,125?.  only. 

5034.  May  I say  parenthetically  that  the  seed  loans 
have  been  very  well  repaid  ?— They  have  been  very 
fairly  repaid.  Of  course  we  anticipate  a certain 
possible  amount  of  failure. 
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Sir  B.  B.  5035.  But  the  percentage  will  not  be  1 per  cent., 
will  it? — No,  I think  not. 

— V 5036.  They  were  loans  without  interest,  were  they 

IZDecAm.  nofc  if — Yes,  they  were  loans  without  interest, 
jlisoel-  5037.  Then  there  is  a large  item  for  National 
loans.1*8  school  teachers’  residences — do  you  know  under  what 
Act  that  was  advanced  ? — That  was  under  38  and  39 
Victoria,  chapter  82  ; we  made  679  loans  for  147,2792. 

5038.  Are  they,  as  to  repayment,  upon  the  same 
terms  as  the  others? — Yes,  but  we  have  different 
classes  of  these  residences,  viz. : — 2002.,  22 52.,  and 

250 2.,  and  we  make  advances  under  this  Act  for  them. 
Summary  5039.  Can  you  summarise  in  a few  figures  the  trans- 
of  loans.  actions  under  these  four  classes,  either  including  or 
not,  whichever  is  most  convenient,  the  Church  Fund 
advances  ? — I can  give  it  separately.  The  total  amount 
advanced  from  the  Consolidated  Fund  up  to  the  present 
moment  has  been  38,652,4022. 

5040.  Of  that  has  been  repaid  how  much  ? — Of  that 
has  been  repaid  principal  22,790,4702. 

5041.  And  remitted  how  much? — The  amount 
remitted  is  7,963,9282. 

5042.  And  the  amount  outstanding  is  how  much  ? 
— The  amount  outstanding  is  7,898,0022. 

Church  5043.  NowwewillgototheChurchFund? — Under 
ESS.  the  Church  Fund  we  have  made  advances  for  public 
health  baronial  works,  relief  of  distress,  improvement 
to  lands,  arterial  drainage,  and  soforth  (altogether 
2,041  loans),  for  1,269,9322.  The  amount  repaid  is 
502,5832. ; the  amount  remitted  is  28,3362. 

5044.  Is  that  absolutely  remitted? — Yes.  The 
amounts  have  been  written  off. 

5045.  ( Lord  Welby.)  Sanctioned  by  Parliament,  I 
suppose  ? — Yes.  The  amount  that  has  not  come  under 
collection  is  729,925 2. 

5046.  {Chairman.)  Before  we  pass  from  these 
men?  of  public  transactions  may  I ask  you  whether,  in  your 
loans.  opinion,  the  repayment  is  as  good  as  could  have  been 

expected,  or  whether  there  is  in  your  department  much 
disappointment  at  the  result? — That  would  have  to  be 
judged  a good  deal  by  the  class  of  loans.  The  general 
state  of  arrears  for  the  four  years  are  given  in  our  last 
return.  Perhaps  I might  summarise  them  first  by 
saying  that  the  total  arrears  in  1891  were  503,7902.  of 
all  classes  of  loans  ; in  1892  they  were  551,3702. ; 
in  1893,  548,2742.,  and  in  1894,  561,8872.  In 
answering  the  particular  question  which  you  have  put 
to  me  it  may  be  as  well  to  say  that  the  railway  loans 
are  chiefly  answerable  for  the  state  of  arrears.  The 
arrears  there  were,  respectively,  for  1891,  348,2832. ; 
for  1892,  388,7662. ; for  1893,  424,124,  and  for  1894, 
429,5952.  The  railway  loans,  perhaps,  had  better  be 
dealt  with  as  a separate  class,  but  I may  generally 
explain  that,  owing  to  the  periods  at  which  they  were 
made,  they  have  not  proved  up  to  the  present  satis- 
factory— at  least  a very  large  number  of  them — and 
it  has  been  impossible  to  collect  all  the  interest. 
There  is  a very  large  amount  of  accrued  interest,  as 
to  which  I should  have  to  go  into  very  considerable 
detail  to  explain.  It  is  the  fact  that  a large  number 
of  these  railway  loans  are  at  present  in  an  unsatisfactory 
condition..  We  are  receivers  now  at  the  present 
moment  and  working  with  agreements,  you  may  say, 
two  lines  that  we  had  to  take  over.  In  both  those 
cases  the  year’s  interest  on  the  loan  is  to  a very  great 
extent  realized. 

5047.  Were  those  old  loans? — Yes — that  is,  prior 
to  the  Act  of  1883.  We  had  been  making  loans 
under  general  Acts  up  to  1883,  when  the  new  legisla- 
tion came  in,  followed  by  that  of  1889.  Since  the 
Act  of  1883  two  loans  have  been  made  under  the  old 
Acts,  but  a large  number  of  loans  were  made  prior  to 
that,  some  of  which  have  practically  been  lost. 

5048.  To  how  many  companies  were  those  loans 
made? — To  twenty-three  companies,  irrespective  of 
loans  made  under  a subsequent  Act  to  enable  certain 
lines  under  the  Act  of  1883  to  carry  on  and  complete 
their  works. 

5049.  The  Act  of  1883  was  the  first  Light  Rail- 
ways (Ireland)  Act,  was  it  not? — I will  not  say 


it  was  the  first  Light  Railway  Act,  but  it  was  the  SirRH 
first  Act  in  which  the  principle  of  local  guarantee  sjo!b!' 
was  recognized  as  an  essential  part  of  the  scheme.  — 

.Tt  was  then  followed  by  the  Act  of  1889,  when  the  — 

advances  were  made  in  another  way  altogether.  of 

5050.  Summing  up  your  table,  the  total  amount 
advanced,  including  the  church  loans,  was  close  upon 

40.000. 0002.  ?— Yes. 

5051.  Of  that  there  has  been  repaid,  has  there  not, 

23.250.0002.  — avoiding  the  smaller  figures? — Yes. 

5052.  And  the  total  amount  remitted  is  just 

8.000. 0002.  ? — Yes,  close  upon  8,000,0002. 

5053.  The  total  amount  in  arrear  is  altogether 

500.0002.  ? — Yes.  At  the  present  moment  the  total 
amount  in  arrear  is  561,8872.,  exclusive  of  £197,1242. 
principal  written  off. 

5054.  That  is  close  enough,  taking  it  in  round 
figures.  The  amount  not  yet  due  is  a little  over 

8.000. 0002.?— Yes. 

5055.  That  is  the  correct  loan  account  of  the 
Government  of  Ireland,  is  it? — Yes,  both  advanced 
from  the  Consolidated  Fund  and  from  the  Irish  Church 
Fund. 

5056.  You  put  in  also  a table  as  to  the  rates  of  ^tes^of 
interest.  Have  you  any  particular  remark  to  make 

upon  it  ? — The  rates  of  interest  vary  for  every  class  of 
loan,  and  we  have  given,  I think,  a paper  showing  the 
corresponding  numbers  to  the  general  statement. 

Opposite  every  number  there  is  the  rate  of  interest. 

Under  certain  numbers  the  rates  of  interest  vary. 

5057.  Have  you  any  special  remark  to  make  upon 
it  ? — No,  I have  no  remark  to  make.  We  are  entirely 
under  the  instructions  of  the  Treasury  as  regards  the 
rate  of  interest — we  have  nothing  to  say  to  it. 

5058.  Then  you  have  also  given  a return  showing 
the  issues  during  the  last  five  years  on  the  principal 
loan  service  ?— Tes. 

5059.  Does  any  thing  occur  to  you  upon  that  as  useful  Jjj®"8  ]ag(. 
to  bring  before  the  Commission?  It  is  a detailed  Uve‘ years, 
account? — No.  5 Statement  as  put  in  deals  with  the 
Labourers’  Dwellings  and  Housing  of  the  Working 
Classes  as  one  main  head,  Public  Health  Acts  as  a 
second,  Lunatic  Asylums  as  a third,  Land  Improve- 
ment under  the  Act  of  1881  as  a fourth,  and  then  the 
Labourers  Act.  We  thought  those  were  the  most 
interesting  headings  to  give  the  facts  under.  We 

have  given  the  progress  of  advances  since  the  year 
1890  up  to  the  present  time  to  show  as  far  as  possible 
the  movement  under  each  head. 

5060.  You  have  not  given  it  here,  but  I suppose 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  giving  the  sum  total. 

You  have  given  it  separately  for  each  year  ? — Yes,  we 
can  do  so. 

5061.  Will  you  give  the  sum  total  of  the  entire 
amount  of  the  loans  under  those  heads? — Yes. 

5062.  Then  Table  VII.  is  a table  of  the  amounts  of 
the  different  rates  of  interest.  I think  I might  ask 
if  there  is  anything  particular  to  say  upon  that.  The 
first  two  items  are  trifling.  The  first  large  amount  as 
to  which  the  rate  of  interest  is  given  is  4 per  cent., 
the  amount  being  1,500,0002.  Does  anything  occur 
to  you  to  mention  upon  that  ? Why  is  so  large  an 
amount  as  1,500,0002.  loaned  at  4 per  cent.  ? — Those 
are  loans  chiefly  made  on  undertakings  under  the  Act 
of  William  IV.  and  also  the  railway  advances. 

5063.  Is  the  railway  advance,  as  a rule,  an  advance 
at  4 per  cent.  ? — The  railway  advances  originally  were 
made  at  5 per  cent.,'  and  in  the  year  1883  that 
was  reduced  by  Treasury  Order  to  4 per  cent.,  at 
which  rate  it  still  remains.  A very  large  proportion, 
also,  of  the  harbour  loans  has  been  made  at  4 per 
cent.  Where  they  were  at  5 per  cent,  they  have  been 
generally,  but  not  altogether,  reduced  to  4 per  cent. 

5064.  Is  3-|  per  cent,  the  normal  rate  ? — That  has 
been  the  normal  rate.  It  generally  applies  to  that 
very  large  item,  land  improvement. 

5065.  Then  I see  there  is  3£  ? — That  is  in  advances 
principally  for  the  housing  of  the  working  classes. 

The  rates  at  which  we  are  permitted  to  make  advances 
for  this  service  are  3£  per  cent,  with  a term  of  twenty 
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years  ; per  cent,  with  a term  of  thirty  years ; 
3 1 per  cent,  with  a term  of  forty  years;  and  3^  per 
cent,  with  a term  of  fifty  years. 

5066.  Then  in  Table  VIII.  you  have  given  the 
amounts  provided  by  Parliament  in  each  year  since 
1884-1885,  and  I notice  that  the  largest  amount  was 
the  amount  voted  in  1885-1886  of  3,500,000*.?— 


5067.  And  the  smallest  amounts  are  800,000*.  in 
each  of  the  last  two  years? — Yes. 

5068.  The  amounts  actually  issued  do  not  appear 
to  be  much  more  than  half  the  amounts  authorised  ? — 
That  is  so. 

* 5069.  I suppose  you  make  an  estimate  of  how  much 
would  be  required  for  your  department?  -We  make 
the  best  estimate  we  can,  and  there  is  no  doubt  about 
it  that  it  has  not  borne  a very  much  better  proportion 
than  one-half  in  reality. 

5070.  Do  you  think  it  is  a prudent  arrangement  to 
ask  for  double  what  it  turns  out  you  ought  to  ask  ? — 
We  did  not  exactly  go  upon  that  principle.  You  see, 
the  number  and  the  character  of  the  loans  vary 
from  year  to  year  very  much.  I may  mention,  as 
regards  the  land  law  loans,  that  they  varied  in  a 
peculiar  way.  In  the  year  1882-1883  we  only  made 
advances  to  746  tenants ; in  1883-1884  they  suddenly 
rose  to  3,276.  In  1884-1885  they  stood  at  2,150, 
since  which  they  have  gone  down  to  a minimum 
of,  in  1889-1890,  395  loans  only.  Latterly,  in 
1893-1894,  showing  a little  more  life,  they  have  risen 
to  496. 

5071.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  Are  these  loans  to  landowners 
or  tenants? — These  are  loans  to  tenants.  I was 
merely  showing  the  great  fluctuation  which  has 
occurred.  In  various  other  ways  we  have  to  keep  a 
considerable  margin  for  our  loans  fund,  so  as  not  to 
have  to  call  on  the  Treasury  to  supply  us  with  more 
funds. 

5072.  (Chairman.)  Looking  cursorily  at  the  return 
which  you  have  given  us,  I should  say  that  the  amount 
advanced  is  not  quite  equal  in  any  of  these  years  to 
the  amount  of  principal  repaid,  but  that  the  principal 
and  interest,  as  a rule,  exceed  the  amount  advanced 
in  the  year? — Yes.  Last  year,  the  amount  actually 
repaid  in  principal  and  interest  was  707,000*. 

5073.  So  that  it  is  a gradually  growing  amount 
The  total  amount  advanced  gradually  increased  from 
year  to  year,  but,  including  the  interest  repaid,  you 
do  not  quite  require  on  the  average  as  much  as  you 
receive  if  the  two  sides  were  treated  as  one  account  ? 
— Yes,  that  is  the  case. 

5074.  I have  taken  you  through  the  statistics  which 
you  have  placed  in  my  hands.  Are  there  any  others 
which  you  wish  to  mention  to  us  before  we  pass  to 
the  question  of  administration  ? — No,  there  is  nothing 
further. 

Bates  of  5075.  (Lord  Welby.)  Is  it  not  the  case  that  the 
. a eres . rate  0f  interest  which  you  charge  is  4 per  cent.,  except 
when  there  is  a special  Act  authorising  a different 
rate  ? — Yes.  Of  course  the  Treasury  have  authority 
to  vary  that  even  as  regards  the  Act  of  William,  and 
they  have,  under  certain  conditions,  varied  it ; but  as 
a rule  4 per  cent,  is  the  normal  rate,  except,  as  you 
say,  under  special  Acts. 

5076.  I was  under  the  impression  that  the  Act  of 
William  limited  the  powers  of  your  board  to  4 per 
cent.  ? — 4 per  cent,  for  a term  of  twenty-five  years, 
but  that  was  subsequently  dealt  with  by  the  6th  and 
7th  William  IV.,  chapter  108,  and  under  section  16 
of  that  Act  the  Treasury  is  authorised  to  vary  the  rate 
of  interest,  so  that  the  interest  shall  be  at  least  10s. 
per  cent,  above  the  value  of  exchequer  bills.  The 
wording  of  the  Act  is  rather  peculiar.  It  is  not  quite 
•clear  whether  it  would  be  applicable  at  present,  but 
they  had  that  power,  and  it  has  been  so  exercised. 

5077.  Do  you  know  at  all  how  that  worked  out. 
I am  under  the  impression,  but  I speak  only  from 
memory,  that  at  that  time  exchequer  bills  were  never 
below  1 \d.  a day — they  bore  interest  at  a daily  rate? 
I am  not  able  to  give  you  the  circumstances.  I know 


there  is  a moot-point  as  to  the  extent  to  which  that  Sir  n.  b 
power  is  limited  now,  because  the  Act  merely  expresses 
that  it  shall  not  be  less  than  10s.  per  hundred,  in  — ' 

addition  to  the  price  of  the  exchequer  bills.  2 Dec,  ism, 

5078.  And  is  that  Act  still  in  force  ? — That  Act  is  Rates  °t 

still  in  fore.  “*“• 

5079.  Have  you  ever  turned  your  attention  to 
the  fact  as  to  what  the  average  rate  of  interest  which 
you  really  get  back  upon  your  loans  is.  I may 
perhaps  remind  you  that  some  years  ago  the  Treasury 
paid  some  attention  to  that  point,  and  the  conclusion 
to  which  they  came  was  that  the  interest  received,  I 
think,  did  not  very  much  exceed,  if  it  exceeded  at  all, 

3 per  cent.? — That  would  be  a difficult  subject  to 
go  into,  because  every  class  of  loan  would  have  to 
be  considered.  I should  be  afraid  to  give  an  opinion 
about  that. 

5080.  You  have  never  seen  those  papers,  have  you  ? 

— I think  I have  seen  some  calculations. 

5081.  Perhaps  I may  say  that  we  took  every  class 
of  loan,  we  took  the  sums  actually  received  and 
worked  them  out,  and  I think,  speaking  from 
memory,  that  practically  the  rate  of  interest  obtained 
turned  out  to  be  somewhere  about  3 per  cent.  ? — 

Yes. 

5082.  It  may  have  been  below  that ; but  it  was  an 
endeavour  to  ascertain  what,  from  1840  or  1850,  had 
been  the  real  financial  effect  of  the  loans  made  through 
your  board  ? — Of  course  looking  through  the  table  we 
see  that  the  vast  proportion  of  loans  have  been  made 
at  over  3|  per  cent. 

5083.  But  then  looking  at  it  as  a financial  proceed- 
ing you  have  to  take  what  is  received  and  not  what  is 
charged  ? — Yes.  There  is  so  much  that  is  problematic 
about  the  railway  account  that  I do  not  know  exactly 
how  it  would  come  out. 

5084.  If  you  take  the  sums  actually  received  you 
get  to  facts,  but  as  you  have  not  the  facts  before  you, 

I will  not  press  you  upon  the  point.  Taking  the 
classes  of  loans,  I think  you  said  that  the  Glebe  Loan 
Act  was  a perpetual  Act? — No,  it  is  renewed  from 
year  to  year1. 

5085.  You  spoke  of  it  practically  in  the  nature  of 
a perpetual  Act? — Yes. 

5086.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  it  will  eventually 
lapse? — One  would  assume  so,  we  have  already 
advanced  for  1,199  glebes,  more  than  half  a million 
sterling. 

5087.  Do  you  know  at  all  what  number  of  glebes 
it  might  refer  to,  because  it  extends  to  all  denomi- 
nations, does  it  not? — Yes,  pretty  nearly.  The 
Church  of  Ireland  for  instance  has  had  279  glebe 
loans ; the  Catholic  Church  has  had  645  loans  ; the 
Presbj  terians  207  ; and  the  "YVesleyans  and  others  68 


5088.  You  do  not  know  at  all  what  the  number  of 
glebes  to  which  it  might  apply  are? — No,  I have  no 
knowledge. 

5089.  The  Chairman  asked  a question  about  seed  Seed  loam, 
loans,  and  I think  he  put  it  to  you  that  the  loss  on  seed 

loans,  which  are  advanced  without  interest,  would 
come  within  one  per  cent.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  the 
amountnow  outstandingonthefirstseed  loan  is  consider- 
ably under  one  per  cent.  ? — The  amount  hitherto 
uncollected  is  12,057*.  out  of  647,562*.  advanced. 

5090.  If  that  amount  was  not  collected  the  loss 
would  be  a larger  amount  than  one  per  cent. ; would 
it  not  ?— It  is  less  than  two  per  cent.,  but  it  is  not  at 
all  clear  that  this  will  be  absolutely  lost,  its  collection 
is  deferred  under  advice  received  from  the  Local 
Government  Board  ; and  is  a matter  more  for  their 
consideration  than  for  ours. 

5091.  But  looking  at  the  length  of  time,  I suppose 
the  proportion  of  that  amount  which  is  likely  to  be 
recovered  is  not  a big  one,  is  it? — I am  not  at  all 
certain.  I do  not  see  why  any  portion  of  it  should 
be  remitted.  The  Local  Government  Board  have  not 
treated  it  in  that  light.  They  have  looked  upon  the 
collection  as  deferred,  and  they  hope  to  be  able  to 
recover  it  eventually. 
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SirK.B-  5092.  On  that  loan,  if  you  did  not  recover  any  of 
SanA«/.  that  amount  the  loss  would  be  about  two  per  cent.  1 — 
J—  ’ Not  quite. 

12 Dec.  1891.  5093.  In  dealing  with  the  Public  Health  Loans  I 

Public  think  that  in  some  cases  the  Local  Government  Board 
have  pointed  out  when  the  already  existing  liability  of 
the  area  upon  which  the  loans  were  to  be  secured  was 
very  heavy,  and  that  you  have  called  the  attention  of 
the  Treasury,  have  you  not,  to  the  risk  that  would 
attend  the  loan? — Yes,  under  certain  circumstances 
we  have. 

5094.  You  have  felt  it  your  duty  to  point  out  the 
financial  risk,  though  at  the  same  time  I think  I am 
also  correct  in  my  memory,  am  I not,  you  have  been 
willing  not  to  make  it  a subject  of  opposition! — Quite 
so.  I may  say  that  in  respect  of  these  loans  we  have 
invariably  consulted  and  act  as  far  as  we  possibly  can, 
under  the  advice  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 
Bailway  5095.  (Chairman.)  I omitted  to  ask  you  three 
loans.  questions  about  railways.  You  put  in,  do  you  not, 
a statement  having  reference  to  the  light  or  narrow 
gauge  railways! — Yes. 

5096.  You  also  .put  in  a statement  as  to  the  rail- 
ways constructed  under  the  Act  of  1889  and  the  grants 
by  the  State,  by  the  county,  or  by  the  baronies  1 — 
Yes. 

5097.  You  also  put  in  an  abstract  of  the  guarantees 
by  counties  and  individuals  1 — Yes,  the  latter  extends 
over  a much  wider  period. 

5098.  ( Lord  Welby.)  I have  not  the  figures  before 
me  in  the  returns  put  in.  Will  you  give  us  the 
figures  of  these  advances  and  grants.  May  I ask  first 
of  all  whether  in  your  return  under  the  head  of  loans 
to  railways  you  class  together  the  old  advances  before 
the  Light  Railways  Act  passed  with  the  advances 
under  the  Light  Railways  Act,  or  do  you  separate 
them  in  the  accounts  you  publish! — We  separate 
them. 

5099.  Can  you  give  us  the  amount  of  the  advances 
and  the  amount  outstanding  under  the  old  Acts,  as 
apart  from  the  amounts  advanced  under  the  Light 
Railways  Act  1 — The  total  amounts  advanced  for  rail- 
ways were  1,195,6362.,  of  which  there  is  principal 
outstanding  735,4772.,  and  interest  in  arrear  154,7972. 

5100.  Has  there  been  any  part  of  those  loans 
remitted  ? — Yes,  there  has,  and  that  is  a point  I shall 
dwell  upon  immediately ; but  before  passing  on  I may 
mention  that  in  that  are  included  certain  railways, 
first  of  all,  the  West  Clare,  the  Clogher  Valley  Tram- 
way, and  the  Cavan,  Leitrim,  and  Roscommon  Light 
Railway,  and  the  Cork  and  Muskerry  Railway,  and 
the  West  Donegal  Light  Railway,  which  had  to  take 
advantage  in  1886  of  a special  Act  of  Parliament 
under  which  the  Board  were  authorized  to  advance 

196,0002.  in  order  to  allow  those  undertakings  to 
be  completed.  The  Companies  having  failed  in 
financing,  these  railways  an  Act  was  passed  in  1886 
which  enabled  the  Board  to  take  shares  in  each 
of  these  railways,  which  shares  the  board  have  held 
and  have  been  engaged  in  selling  ever  since ; and  now 
I am  glad  to  say  that  the  selling  value  has  improved 
so  much  that  there  is  very  little  left  in  reality  to  re- 
cover— I do  not  think  there  is  more  than  50,0002. 
which  is  not  recovered. 

5101.  (The  O'Conor  Don.)  Were  those  particular 
lines  mentioned  in  this  special  Act  of  Parliament  to 
which  you  refer! — Yes,  I think  so. 

5102.  It  was  a special  Act  for  those  particular  lines 
— it  was  not  a general  Act  enabling  you  to  take  shares 
in  these  light  railways  1 — I have  the  actual  Act  here. 
It  was  “ an  Act  to  amend  the  Act  of  6 and  7 William 
“ IV.  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  any  such  company 
“as  aforesaid  to  give  such  security  as  in  this  Act 
“ mentioned,  and  such  company  may,  notwithstanding 
“ any  provision  of  any  Order  of  Council  confirmed  by 
“ Parliament  before  the  passing  of  this  Act,  issue  and 
“allot  as  paid-up  shares  or  stock  of  the  company, 
“ which  shares  or  stock  shall  by  virtue  of  and  for  the 
“ purposes  of  this  Act  be  deemed  to  be  taken  as  fully 
“ paid  and  shall  be  entitled  to  the  full  benefit  of  any 


“ baronial  guarantee  attached  to  any  other  portion  of  Sir  R.  B. 
“ the  paid-up  capital  of  the  company,  provided  that 
“ nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  continued  as  extending  12D~18g4 
“ any  baronial  guarantee  to  any  amount,”  and  so  on.  — 

It  did  not  as  I find  specify  the  exact  railways,  but  the 
companies  came  to  us,  placed  the  shares  in  our  hands. 

We  advanced  against  those  shares,  and  have  held  them 
ever  since  and  have  been  engaged  in  selling  them. 

5103.  ( Lord  Welby.)  Are  those  the  only  companies 
that  availed  themselves  of  the  provisions  of  that  Act 
—Yes. 

5104.  Now  that  you  have  sold  the  larger  part  of 
those  shares  what  position  do  those  companies  occupy  1 
- -The  whole  of  their  share  capital  is  hypothecated. 

These  companies  form  an  exception  to  the  general 
statement  I made,  but  I class  them  as  advances,  be- 
cause as  a matter  of  fact  we  did  advance  the  amount 
as  represented  by  shares. 

5105.  At  the  same  time  if  those  shares  have  been 
in  greater  part  sold  we  must  exclude  those  lines  ? — 

They  will  be  paid  off  very  soon,  I think,  entirely. 

5106.  What  amount  is  there  outstanding! — About 

50.0002. 

5107.  (Mr.  Martin.)  Are  the  shares  of  these  lines 
at  a premium! — Yes.  The  fact  is  they  could  not 
finance  themselves  at  all  at  one  time  in  1886,  and  the 
Treasury  came  to  their  support.  They  might  possibly 
have  got  rid  of  their  shares  at  par,  but  having  had 
previous  offers,  I believe,  from  some  financiers  of 
placing  the  capital  at  a substantial  premium,  they 
declined  to  go  on ; when,  owing  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  time,  they  saw  loss  staring  them  in  the  face, 
and  asked  the  Government  to  assist  them,  which 
Parliament  did,  by  passing  that  Act;  and  now,  I 
think,  the  shares  are  standing  at  120. 

5108.  (Sir  David  Barbour.)  Did  you  take  up  the 
shares  at  par  ? — Yes,  we  received  them  at  par. 

5109.  (Mr.  Wolff.)  Have  they  paid  a dividend  1 — 

The  Treasury  have  allowed  them  to  write  off  a certain 
number  of  shares  for  the  difference  between  the  sale 
value  and  the  par  value. 

5110.  (Lord  Welby.)  You  are  satisfied  with 
getting  back  what  you  gave  for  the  shares  ? — Yes,  that 
is  it. 

5111.  Will  you  tell  us  under  what  head  you 
charged  the  purchase  money.  Did  you  charge  it 
under  the  same  head  as  advances,  and  did  you 
advance  the  money  from  the  same  fund  1 — It  was 
advanced  from  the  consolidated  or  rather  the  local 
loans  fund. 

5112.  But  it  was  advanced  as  part  of  loan  money  1 
—Yes. 

5113.  And  therefore  as  the  matter  now  stands  we 
need  not  take  much  more  account  of  that ! — I think 
not.  It  is  a disappearing  sum. 

5114.  The  figures  you  have  given  of  the  whole 
railway  loans  are  1,195,0002.  advanced,  of  which 

735.0002.  is  outstanding  1 — Yes. 

5115.  I think  you  were  going  to  tell  us  about  a 
certain  amount  remitted  after  we  had  dealt  with  these 
exceptional  lines,  were  you  not ! —I  should  have  to 
go  through  them  all.  There  are  fourteen  railways  to 
which  we  have  made  advances,  and  in  each  the  cir- 
cumstances vary  considerably.  If  the  Commission 
desire  to  have  an  explanation  upon  the  matter  I can 
go  shortly  through  it. 

5116.  Are  you  not  able  to  tell  the  Commission  even 
in  a round  figure  whether  there  has  been  any  actual 
remission  of  a portion  of  the  loans  1 — I may  mention  the 
only  one.  A railway  we  sold  the  other  day  to  the  Pem- 
broke Company—  called  the  Rosslare  line  —its  proper 
designations  the  Waterford  and  Wexford  line,  on  which 
the  Board  _had  advanced  originally  53,0002.  That 
amount  has  been  remitted  in  the  Public  Works  Loans 
Act,  the  line  has  been  sold  for  10,0002.  nominally,  that 
is  to  say  that  should  the  earnings  equal  a certain 
amount  the  company  may  have  the  power  of  purchase 
within  three  years  for  the  value  of  10,0002.  It  may 
be  assumed  that  here  we  may  get  back  10,0002.  out  of 
the  53,0002. 
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Sir  It  B.  5117.  And  that  would  be  equivalent  to  a remission 
k.c.r'  of  43,000?.,  would  it  not  ? — Yes.  As  a fact,  I think 

12  Dee~i89i  ^ast  Boans  Bill  has  written  off  only  38,000?.,  but 

— 4 I presume  the  whole  will  be  written  off  with  the 

exception  of  the  1 0,000?. 

5118.  Have  there  been  any  remissions  on  any  other 
lines  1 — There  are  one  or  two  lines  as  regards  which 
negotiations  for  sale  are  going  on,  and  possibly  it  may 
not  be  very  desirable  that  the  whole  of  the  facts 
should  be  disclosed. 

5119.  I was  rather  alluding  to  anything  that  has 

been  done.  Nothing  more  than  that  has  been  written 
off,  I understand  ? — I may  say  that  one  or  two  have 
been  paid  off  altogether.  The  loans  on  the  Bally- 
mena and  Larne  Railway  and  that  of  the  Bantry 
Extension  have  been  paid  off,  and  also  very  nearly 
that  for  the  lien  Yalley  Railway,  the  loan  on  another 
line.  I may  say  we  are  in  treaty  for  disposing  of 
several  lines — four  lines  altogether — but  I think, 
perhaps,  it  may  not  be  desirable  to  say  anything  about 
it.  I find  I am  a little  mistaken.  Two  Railways  are 
under  Receivers,  and  are  being  worked  by  the  Board, 
who  have  taken  possession  as  mortgagees.  As  to 
another  there  is  an  Act  about  to  be  passed  in  Parlia- 
ment for  the  sale — that  is  the  Clara  and  Banagher 
line.  The  advances  by  the  Board  of  Works  in  that 
case  were  57,917 ?.  I may  say  that  the  sum  realised 

will  be  very  much  under  that. 

5120.  Will  you  please  confine  yourself  to  what  has 
actually  been  written  off? — There  is  no  other. 

5121.  Therefore  we  may  say  at  the  present 
moment  as  far  as  statutory  powers  go  that  out  of  the 
1,195,000?.  only  43,000?.  has  been  -written  off? — Yes, 
38,000?.  I should  say  exactly,  because  that  is  the 
amount  specified  in  the  Loans  Act  of  1893. 

5122.  One  more  question  upon  that  point.  Ami 
not  right  in  thinking  that  the  larger  part  of  this 
outstanding  amount  is,  as  far  as  the  dates  for  which 
the  loan  is  granted  go,  considerably  in  arrear  ?--Yes, 
very  considerably. 

5123.  Now  passing  on  to  the  light  railways,  what 
amount  has  been  advanced  for  them.  There  was 
nothing  before  the  Act  of  1883,  was  there? — As 
regards,  light  railways  I may  say  the  question  is  one 
that  covers  three  periods.  Before  1883  there  were 
five  narrow  gauge  lines  constructed  in  the  north  of 
Ireland  to  the  extent  of  109  miles,  and  the  advances 
in  regard  to  those  I am  afraid  I cannot  state 
accurately.  That  was  the  first  period,  and  I do  not 
think  perhaps  it  concerns  us  much,  but  I merely 
mention  the  fact  that  there  were  these  109  miles  of 
narrow  gauge  lines  made  in  Ireland  under  advances 
made  by  the  Board  of  W orks,  covering  a period  prior 
to  the  Act  of  1883.  They  were  practically  the  leading 
narrow  gauge  lines  of  Ireland,  and  it  was  that  no 
doubt  which  led  up  to  the  idea  of.  the  instruction 
conveyed  when  promoters  came  forward  under  the 
Act  of  1883  that  they  were  to  confine  themselves  to  a 
three-foot  gauge. 

5124.  Does  the  money  which  was  advanced  to  them 
form  part  of  the  1,195,000?.?— No,  because  the  aid 
given  does  not  come  in  as  a capital  sum.  The 
arrangements  under  section  9 of  the  Act  of  1883 
were  that  the  Board  of  Works  or  rather  the  State 
came  in  support  of  the  baronial  or  county  guarantee 
to  the  extent  of  2 per  cent.  Where  for  instance  the 
guarantee  was  5 per  cent,  the  Board  of  Works  were 
authorised  on  that  being  paid  by  the  counties  to 
contribute  to  the  extent  of  2 per  cent.,  and  where  the 
guarantee  was  4 per  cent,  the  Board  of  Works  came 
in  support  to  the  extant  of  2 per  cent. 

5125.  Did  that  apply  to  the  pz'e-1 883  railways  ? — 
No. 

5126.  I want  to  understand  with  regard  to  these 
pre-1883  railways  ; did  the  Stale  make  any  advance  ? 
— The  109  miles  were  made  I think  in  all  cases  by 
Board  of  Works  Loans. 

5127.  Where  do  you  find  that  charge  in  your 
account.  Do  we  clearly  understand  that  these  narrow 
gauge  lines  previous  to  1883  were  included  under 


railways  on  which  the  advances  were  1,195,000?.? — 
Yes. 

5128.  The  1,195,000?.  was  advanced  entirely  on 
undertakings,  was  it  not ; there  was  no  charge  on  the 
rates  ? — In  some  cases  there  were  charges  on  the  rates. 
I put  in  a paper  showing  that  in  a great  number  of 
cases  the  local  guarantees  were  given  before  1883. 

5129.  Passing  to  the  railways  made  under  the  Act 
of  1883  do  I understand  that  no  advances  were  made 
to  them  but  only  guarantees  ?^-That  is  so,  perpetual 
guarantees. 

5130.  Is  that  paid  out  of  the  vote  ? — Yes.  There 
is  now  a special  head  for  railways  under  which  we  pay 
the  amount  of  guarantee  to  the  extent  of  2 per  cent., 
and  we  also  pay  in  some  cases  of  guarantee  under  the 
Act  of  1889,  as  1 shall  presently  explain. 

5131.  Cinder  the  Act  of  1883,  therefore,  you  are 
paying  2 per  cent.  ? — Yes. 

5132.  Is  that  so  in  every  case  or  are  there  any 
railways  in  which  the  receipts  have  been  sufficient  to 
reduce  that  charge  ? — There  are  several  cases  in  which 
the  2 per  cent,  has  not  and  will  not  be  entirely  called 
up.  The  first  is  the  Loughrea  line  that  is  worked  by 
the  Midland  and  Great  Western  Company  on  a special 
agreement  of  55  per  cent,  of  the  receipts.  In  that  case 
we  save  a certain  amount  on  the  guarantee.  I do  not 
know  whether  it  is  desired  to  go  through  all  these 
cases,  but  I might  summarise  the  results  by  saying 
that  there  are  four  railways  in  which  we  estimate 
there  will  be  a considerable  saving  on  the  2 per 
cent. 

5133.  I will  put  it  to  you  in  this  way  : can  you 
give  us  what  the  amount  chargeable  is  and  what  the 
amount  paid  is? — I may  mention  that  the  guaranteed 
capital  of  the  whole  of  the  railways  constructed  under 
the  Act  of  1883  amounted  to  1,284,112?. — the  total 
Treasury  liability  of  2 per  cent,  would  amount  to 
25,682?.  As  I have  mentioned  there  are  several  of 
the  railways  being  worked  under  working  agreements 
on  which  we  have  undoubtedly  a saving.  There  are 
also  such  lines  as  the  West  Clare,  West  Donegal, 
Cork  and  Muskerry,  Dublin  and  Blessington,  which 
are  being  worked  by  the  owning  companies  which 
show  a saving  upon  the  2 per  cent.  You  may  say 
practically  therefore  ten  companies  now  that  will  in 
reality  show  a saving  on  the  2 per  cent. 

51 34.  How-  many  companies  are  there  altogether  ? 
— There  are  sixteen. 

5135.  And  of  those  ten  in  some  shape  or  other 
show  a reduction? — Yes. 

5136.  Are  they  all  in  full  working  order  ? — All. 

5137.  Can  you  tell  us  what  you  paid  last  year? — 
I am  afraid  I am  not  able  to  give  the  amount  at  this 
moment- ; I should  say  about  18,000?. 

5138.  ( Chairman .)  You  can  put  in  the  exact  amount 
in  correcting  your  evidence,  can  you  not? — Yes. 

5139.  (Mr.  Martin.')  In  any  case  is  it  not  the  fact 
that  you  do  not  pay  until  twelve  months  after  the 
deficit  has  been  ascertained? — It  depends  upon  the 
time  at  which  the  Assizes  take  place  and  Presentment 
Sessions  occur.  Whenever  that  occurs  soon  after  the 
half  year  the  payment  is  rapidly  made,  but  I do  not 
think  on  the  whole  the  delay  would  be  more  than 
three  or  four  months  at  the  outside. 

5140.  I understood  the  baronies  had  to  present  in 
the  first  instance,  and  to  pay  up  their  4 per  cent.,  and 
that  they  recovered,  from  you  whatever  was  the 
deficiency  ?— Yes,  up  to  but  not  exceeding  2 per. cent. 

5141.  So  that  I apprehend  you  would  not  be  called 
upon  for  payments  in  respect  of  1892  until,  say  1894  ? 
— I do  not  think  as  a rule  the  delay  is  more  than,  at 
the  outside,  three  or  four  months,  and  there  are 
arrangements  made,  I may  say,  in  regard  to  the  West 
Clare  and  other  railways,  by  which  the  dividends  are 
paid  regularly  half  yearly. 

5142.  Quite  so,  but  I think  they  are  always  in 
arr,ear,  are  they  not? — No,  I do  not  think  that  is  so 
as  regards  the  latter  lines  though  it  is  the  case  as 
regards  the  majority ; which  are  in  arrears,  but  not 
to  a great  extent. 


12.Dec.189i, 

Railway 
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SirS.n.  5143.  ( Lord  Welby.)  I think  I can  gather  what 
Mr.  Martin  means,  namely,  that  if  there  is  a State 
^ — liability  of  26,000/.,  and  you  only  paid  18,000/., 

liDec.  18M.  t)la).  ig5000/.  would  not  represent  the  sum  payable 
Railway  on  account  of  that  year,  because  payments  are  made 
loans.  -n  arrear  i — He  is  quite  right  in  regard  to  that. 

5144.  As  against  that  I began  by  asking  if  all 
these  railways  were  in  full  working  order  ? — Yes. 

5145.  Supposing  whatever  figure  you  put  in  that 
you  have  estimated  18,000/.  as  the  sum  you  have 
actually  paid,  would  you  consider  the  difference 
between  that  and  26,000/.  a fair  indication  of  the 
amount  to  which  the  railways  earn  a diminution  of 
the  Government  liability! — No,  certainly  not,  but 
that  owing  to  certain  of  the  lines  not  being  completed 
and  working  and  to  the  delays  which  have  been  alluded 
to  and  which  I have  mentioned  as  being  three  or  four 
months,  the  2 per  cents,  in  certain  cases  have  not 
come  fully  up  as  against  the  last  year. 

5146.  I think  probably  that  would  represent  the 
difference  in  the  simplest  form.  Can  you  tell  us  now, 
taking  any  year  you  like,  the  last  year  you  have  the 
accounts  complete  for,  what  is  the  liability  for  the 
year,  and  what  is  the  actual  charge,  so  that  we  may 
see  what  is  really  the  saving  by  the  earnings  of  the 
line? — If  you  will  allow  me  I will  take  a note  of 
that,  and  will  put  the  answer  in. 

5147.  The  next  point  is  the  financial  result  of  the 
Act  of  1889.  Do  I understand  that  the  Act  of  1883 
is  no  longer  in  operation  ? — The  Act  of  1883  placed 
at  our  disposal  a sum  equivalent  to  40,000/.  a year  ; 
the  Act  of  1889  places  a further  sum  at  our  dis- 
posal of  20,000/.  a year,  or  it  might  be  taken  as  a 
capital  sum  of  600,000/.  plus  2,000/.  a year.  A subse- 
quent Act  placed  5,000/.  a year  at  our  disposal. 
The  total  sums  under  the  three  Acts  amount  now  to 
65,000/.  a year.  As  regards  the  Act  of  1883,  there 
have  been  no  means  for  capitalising  that  yearly 

■ charge,  but  under  the  Act  of  1889  the  capitalisation 
is  effected  in  this  way,  that  the  National  Debt  Com- 
missioners advanced  to  us  sums  which  eventually  will 
reach  600,000/.,  probably  by  the  end  of  this  year,  and 
they  have  arranged  for  extinguishing  this  by  termin- 
able annuities  in  ten  years.  They  recoup  themselves 
in  that  way,  and  it  will  come  in  as  a cliai-ge  and 
be  gob  rid  of  off  the  public  accounts. 

5148.  I want  to  ascertain  what  actually  has  been  the 
financial  result  of  the  Act  of  1889. 1 suppose  railways 
now  commencing  do  not  come  to  you  under  the  Act  of 
1883  pure  and  simple,  but  they  prefer  to  come  under 
the  more  recent  Acts,  under  which  the  terms  are 
somewhat  more  favourable,  are  they  not? — All  the 
money  under  the  Act  of  1883  has  had  to  be  absorbed 
by  the  residue  of  the  works  that  were  required  under 
the  Act  of  1889.  That  is,  putting  it  in  round  terms 
in  this  way,  I mentioned  that  25,000/.  was  properly 
proportionable  to  the  works  under  the  Act  of  1883  ; 
there  remained  then  a certain  sum  which  has  been 
appropriated  to  the  Act  of  1889. 

5149.  Then  the  Act  of  1889  is  now  the  operative 
Act ? — Yes,  with  its  600,000/.  capital  plus  2 per  cent, 
unappropriated  under  the  Act  of  1S83. 

5150.  Therefore,  what  I may  call  the  surplus  avail- 
able under  the  Act  of  1883.  is  now  included  under 
what  is  really  the  operative  Act  of  1889  ? — The  Act 
of  1883  is  entirely  exhausted,  and  we  have  invariably 
to  inform  Grand  Juries  before  whom  any  schemes 
come  that  the  Act  is  exhausted. 

Adjourned  for  a short  time. 

5151.  Now,  let  us  pass  to  the  Act  of  1889. 
What  are  the  conditions  under  which  a railway  com- 
pany gets  your  assistance  under  that  Act? — Under 
the  Act  of  1889  there  were  three  conditions  under 
which  assistance  could  be  given  by  the  State.  The 
first,  where  the  promoters  of  the  light  railway  are  an 
Irish  railway  company  having  a railway  open  for 
traffic ; second,  where  the  promoters  have  made  an 
agreement,  approved  by  the  Treasury,  for  the  main- 


tenance, management,  and  working  of  a light  railway  SjrXjjS[; 
by  such  railway  company  ; or,  third,  where  the  pro-  k.c.b.  ’ 
moters,  in  making  application  to  the  Grand  Jury  of  12  docTism. 
any  county  under  the  Act,  proposed  that  a barony  — 
or  baronies  in  the  county  shall  guarantee  the  pay-  i<£naay 
ment  of  dividend  on  a portion  of  the  paid-up  capital 
of  the  light  railway,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Tramways  and  Public  Companies  Act  of  1883.  The 
first  condition  as  to  Irish  railway  companies  promoting 
these  lines  was  not  complied  with  excepting  in  the 
case  of  three  short  lines,  the  Downpatrick  and  Ard- 
glass  line,  eight  miles  in  length  ; the  Bantry  Bay 
Extension,  one  and  three-quarter  miles  in  length ; and 
the  Baltimore  Extension  of  seven  and  three-quarter 
miles  in  length.  With  those  three  exceptions  no  rail- 
way in  Ireland  was  so  promoted. 

5152.  Then  condition  No.  1 only  applied  to  three 
short  raih'oads  ? — Yes.  Promoters  came  forward  for 
all  the  others ; that  is  to  say,  for  twelve  lines ; but 
the  condition  that  they  should  give  sufficient  guaran- 
tees, approved  by  the  Treasury,  for  the  maintenance 
and  management  and  working  of  these  lines  having 
failed,  Mr.  Jackson,  the  Financial  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  came  over  and  arranged  with  the  parent 
companies  to  construct  and  work  certain  lines  under 
given  conditions.  Agreements  were  made  with  the 
Midland  Great  Western  Company  for  the  Galway 
and  Clifden  line,  for  the  Ballina  and  Killala  line,  and: 
for  the  Westport  and  Mallaranny  line  ; also  with  the- 
G-reat  Southern  and  Western  Railway  Company  for 
the  Killorglin  and  Yalentia  line  and  the  Headford 
and  Kenmare  line ; and  again  with  the  Belfast  and 
County  Down  line  for  the  Downpatrick  and  Ard- 
glass  line. 

5153.  You  mentioned  in  the  first  instance,  under 
condition  No.  1,  the  eight-mile  Ardglass  line  ; is  that 
the  one  you  are  referring  to  now  ? — Yes,  that  was  the 
one.  I made  a mistake  with  regard  to  that.  That 
left  it  in  reality  two  lines.  The  Stranorlar  and  Glen- 
ties  line  of  twenty-four  and  a-half  miles,  and  the 
Donegal  and  Killybegs  line  of  eighteen  and  three-- 
quarter miles.  These  have  since  then  been  constructed 
with  narrow  gauge  by  the  Board  of  Works,  and  an 
agreement  has  been  subsequently  made  with  the 
Donegal  Company  for  working  both  lines. 

5154.  Does  that  make  up  your  twelve  ? — Not  alto- 
gether, because  since  then  two  lines  have  been  added 
in  l'elation  to  the  relief  of  distress.  The  first  of  these- 
is  the  Collooney  and  Claremorris  line  of  forty -seven  and 
a-half  miles  in  length,  and  the  Acliill  Extension  of 
eight  and  a-quarter  miles.  As  to  the  first  of  those- 
lines,  the  Collooney  and  Claremorris,  an  agreement 
has  been  made  with  the  Waterford  and  Limerick  line 
for  constructing  and  working.  The  Acliill  Extension 
line  has  been  constructed  by  the  Board  of  Works,  and 
an  agreement  has  now  been  made  with  the  Midland 
Great  Western  Company  to  take  it  over  and  work  it 
in  perpetuity.  I may  mention  oiie  fact  more,  and'  that 
is,  that  of  the  237  miles  made  under  that  Act  only 
forty-three  and  a-quarter  miles  are  narrow  gauge,  the- 
rest  being  of  the  standard  gauge. 

5155.  The  twelve  lines  are  represented  by  a mile- 
age of  237  miles? — Yes. 

5156.  Can  you  give  us  what  the  cost  of  that  237" 
miles  is,  and  to  what  extent  and  to  what  degree- 
assistance  was  rendered  by  the  State  towards  their 
construction  ? — The  Agreement  with  the  Treasury 
in  most  of  these  cases  took  the  form  of  a certain 
amount  of  grant,  leaving  the  companies  free  to 
exercise  their  own  judgment  as  to  raising  the  standard 
of  the  line,  that  is  to  say,  putting  in  rails  of 
greater  weight,  reducing  the  curves  and  gradients,  and 
so  forth,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  work  these  lines  as 
part  of  their  system.  Without  application  to  the 
companies,  it  would  be  impossible  to  say  what  is  the 
difference  chargeable  to  the  actual  construction  of  the 
line.  But  I have  given  in  a table  the  amount  of  all, 
the  Government  grants,  in  the  whole  amounting  to- 
1,159,800/.  That  is  a grant  supplemented  by  local 
guarantees  in  six  cases  practically  under  the  Act  of 
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Sir  R.  H.  1883,  which  was  read  with  the  Act  of  1889.  Those 
local  guarantees  are  as  follows  : — The  Killorglin  and 
i2Deo_l8M  Valentia  line  and  the  Headford  and  Kenmare  line  had 
— - ' respectively  local  guarantees  to  the  amount  of  70,000/. 

and  60,000/.  capital. 

5157.  {Sir  David  Barbour.')  At  what  rate  of  interest 
may  I ask  ? — That  came  in  under  the  Act  of  1883 — 

4 per  cent. — with  the  Government  coming  subse- 
quently in  support  with  2 per  cent,  so  that  in  addition 
to  the  amount  actually  given  as  capital  grant  the 
Government  came  in  with  2 per  cent,  as  against  those 
two  sums.  The  guarantee  for  the  county  was  4 per 
cent.,  of  which  they  met  2 per  cent.,  from  rates,  and 
the  Government  the  other  2 per  cent.  I may  mention 
with  regard  to  the  Killorglin  and  Valentia  line  that 
the  amount  of  the  capital  grant  was  85,000/.,  the 
amount  of  the  local  guarantee  was  70,000/.  on  which 
the  baronies  bear  1,400/.  and  the  Government  1,400/. 

5158.  There  was  a grant  of  85,000/.  by  the  Govern- 
ment, was  there? — Yes,  of  capital  grant. 

5159.  Does  the  Government  charge  any  interest  for 
that  ? — That  is  a free  grant. 

5160.  And  Resides  that  on  the  company’s  capital 
there  is  a guarantee  of  4 per  cent-.? — Yes,  part  of 
which  is  borne  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  Act  of 
1883  by  the  Government  to  the  extent  of  2 per  cent., 
so  the  grant  is  85,000/.  plus  a capitalized  amount 
equal  to  1,400/.  a year. 

5161.  {Lord  Welby.)  Have  you  any  idea  what  the 
cost  of  that  line  was? — Ho,  except  that  we  have  had 
serious  complaints  from  the  company  that  they  have 
been  subject  to  very  heavy  expenditure,  and  it  has 
cost  them  a great  more  than  they  expected.  That  is 
all  we  know. 

5162.  Do  you  know  what  the  estimate  originally 
was  of  the  line  upon  which  the  85,000/.  was  granted  ? 
— The  estimated  amounts  in  those  cases  were  respec- 
tively the  share  capital  as  declared  under  the  Act  of 
.1883,  in  the  case  of  the  Killorglin  and  Valentia  line 
at  .155,000/.  and  in  the  case  of  the  Headford  and 
Kenmare  1 10,000/. 

5163.  What  was  the  grant  in  the  case  of  the 
Headford  and  Kenmare  line? — 50,000/.  Then  pro-  . 
ceeding  with  the  others,  the  Downpatrick  and 
Ardglass  line  got  a free  grant  of  30,000/.,  and  there 
was  a local  guarantee  of  17,000/.,  but  without  a 
Treasury  contribution ; there  was  a special  arrange- 
ment there. 

5164.  Therefore  there  is  no  further  State  liability 
than  the  grant  ? — There  is  no  further  State  liability. 
The  Stranorlar  and  Glenties  line  of  244  miles  in  length 
got  116,000/.  in  capital  grant,  and  there  was  a county 
guarantee  of  1,000/.  That  was  to  ensure  their  meet- 
ing the  deficit  and  working  expenses  should  any 
arise ; but  as  it  has  now  been  arranged  under  Treasury 
agreement  the  locality  is  not  called  upon  for  anything, 
or  will  not  be  so  called  or  for  anything  in  future. 
The  Donegal  and  Killybegs  stands  on  exactly  the  same 
footing. 

5165.  {Sir  David  Barbour.)  In  those  cases  does 
the  Government  take  any  profit  from  the  line,  or  is  it 
a perfectly  free  grant  ? — It  is  a perfectly  free 
grant. 

5166.  If  there  was  a profit  would  they  take  it  ? — 
No,  it  is  a free  grant. 

5167.  To  whom  ? — Practically  to  the  working 
-company. 

5168.  Does  the  company  raise  any  capital? — The 
-company  raised  no  capital  in  either  of  these  cases ; 
The  Board  of  Works  are  constructing  the  lines,  and 
they  have  to  hand  them  over  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
. parent  company. 

5169.  Does  the  company  get  the  line  and  construct 
it? — The  company  gets  tire  line  which  we  construct ; 
.and  not  only  so,  but  there  is  a guarantee  in  the  case 
of  the  Stranorlar  and  Glenties  for  six  years  that  there 
shall  be  no  deficit  to  meet  on  the  working. 

5170.  {Lord  Welby.)  Who  gives  that  guarantee  ? — 
'.-The  Treasury  give  that  in  their  agreement. 


5171.  Therefore  there  may  be  for  those  six  years  Sirn.g 

a demand  on  the  Vote? — Yes.  The  Donegal  and 

Killybegs  line  of  18  J miles  is  on  somewhat  different  —2' 
conditions.  The  capital  sum  there  granted  was  ~Dec-1^. 
115,600/.,  and  similarly  a local  guarantee  of  1,000/. ; 

but  in  that  case  the  localities  will  not  be  called  upon  1 
for  anything,  nor  will  the  Government  to  meet  any 
deficit  in  working  expenses.  On  the  Collooney  and 
Claremorris  line  the  Government  have  given,  a grant 
of  150,000/.,  and  the  localities  have  given  guaran- 
tees amounting  to  120,000/.  ; that  is  divided  between 
the  counties  of  Mayo,  which  gives  a guarantee  of 
40,000/.,  and  of  Sligo,  which  gives  a guarantee  of 
80,000/. 

5172.  {Mr.  Martin.)  And  the  Government  counter 
guarantee  them  half  that ; is  not  that  so  ? — There  are 
very  special  arrangements  connected  with  this  line. 

Under  the  Mayo  presentment  the  county  to  a very 
great  extent  contracted  themselves  out  of  all  loss  in 
reality,  by  requiring  that  there  should  be  a payment 
to  this  company  of  800/.  a year  which  practically  will 
lead  to  their  having  to  meet  nothing  ; and  the  Govern- 
ment meeting  one  per  cent.  But  in  regard  to  Sligo 
there  is  not  the  same  understanding,  and  under 
certain  arrangements  they  might  have  to  pay  some- 
thing, though  not  much.  I may  summarise  it  by 
saying  that  whereas  the  Government  grant  in  capital 
was  1,159,800/.,  in  respect  of  all  the  lines  the  local 
guarantees  were  given  upon  269,000/.  in  the  aggregate. 

5173.  {Lord  Welby).  The  idea  was  that  those  two 
sums  should  really  construct  the  lines,  was  it  not  ? — 

Yes,  the  companies  being  allowed  to  supplement  them 
in  any  way  they  thought  best. 

5174.  But  that  would  be  at  their  own  risk,  would 
it  not  ? — Quite  so. 

5175.  {The  O'Conor  Don.)  They  were  bound  to  do 
so  ? — They  were. 

5176.  They  entered  into  a binding  agreement  to  do 
so,  did  they  not  ? — They  entered  into  a binding  agree- 
ment to  do  so  with  the  Treasury,  copies  of  which  I 
have,  in  which  they  bound  themselves  to  give  certain 
services,  to  complete  the  line  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Board  of  Works  and.to  work  the  line  in  perpetuity, 
giving  a certain  service,  generally  two  tiains  a day 
each  way. 

5177.  {Lord  Welby.)  I think  I should  not  be 
correct  in  saying  that  the  Treasury  were  liable  for 
two  per  cent,  on  that  269,000/.,  because  in  one  or  two 
cases  that  you  mentioned,  the  Treasuiy  was  not  brought 
in,  was  it? — No,  they  have  contracted  themselve^  out 
as  far  as  those  are  concerned.  They  may  be  answer- 
able  to  the  extent  of  one  per  cent,  with  regard  to 
portion  of  Collooney  line,  and  also  as  regards  the 
Stranorlar  and  Glenties  they  have  undertaken  a 
liability  for  six  years. 

5178.  Probably  you  may  say  for  the  time  being  there 
is  something  like  4,000/.  a year  in  question,  2,600/.  on 
theKillorglinandValentialine,  and  the  other  two  would 
carry  the  Treasury  liability  up  to,  say,  4,000/.  a year, 
would  they  not  ? — Yes.  The  general  idea  the  Board 
have  is  that  the  Treasury,  as  a fact,  will  nol  be  called 
upon  to  meet  much.  Both  the  Killorglin  and 
Valentia  and  the  Headford  and  Kenmare  are  good 
lines. 

5179.  Are  those  lines  open  yet? — All  but  the  Stran- 
orlar - and  Glenties,  which  ought  to  be  ready  for 
opening  in  about  a month,  also  the  Achill  Extension 
about  the  same  time. 

5180.  So  far  as  you  have  any  knowledge  of  them, 
are  these  railways  answering  the  expectation  formed 
of  them? — They  have  been  opened  for  such  a 
short  time  that  the  companies  have  not  reported  the 
results. 

5181.  I am  not  at  this  moment  asking  financially, 
but  I am  asking  as  far  as  traffic  goes,  whether  it  is 
viewed  with  satisfaction  ? — We  have  not  sufficient 
information  yet.  That  will  probably  come  out  in 
the  report  of  the  different  companies  at  the  share- 
holders’ meetings.  We  have  practically  nothing  to 
do  except  to  supply  the  amounts  under,  agreements. 
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SirKH.  5182.  The  upshot  is  that  in  these  extensions  of 
Sankey,  jjneSj  -which  you  can  hardly  represent  as  commercial 
K_— ' lines,  practically  the  Government  have  found  by  far 
12 Dec.  1891.  ^ jarger  amount  of  capital? — Yes,  that  is  the 
Railway  case. 

'"T  rers’  5183.  Turning  to  another  subject,  am  I right  in 
Art  ioa°.  understanding  that  as  far  as  the  labourers’  cottages 
are  concerned  in  the  rural  districts  you  are  simply 
the  hankers  of  the  Local  Government  Board  ? — That 
is  so.  Under  the  Labourers  Act  we  simply  make 
the  loans.  As  regards  both  the  Public  Health  Act 
and  the  Emigration  and  Labourers  Acts,  we  act  under 
the  advice  of  the  Local  Government  Board  ; and  on 
being  sanctioned  by  the  Treasury  we  make  the  loan, 
and  know  nothing  more  about  it.  W e know  nothing 
about  the  details  of  the  work,  and  have  no  respon- 
sibility whatever. 

5 1 84.  Therefore  you  have  no  opinion  on  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Act  or  the  necessity  for  extending  it,  or 
On  the  reasons  which  have  led  some  parts  of  Ireland 
to  adopt  it,  and  other  parts  not  to  do  so  ? — No,  we 
have  no  information  of  that.  I can  give  the  Com- 
mission the  relative  expenditure  according  to  locality 
generally,  if  they  desire.  In  reference  to  the  matter 
of  the  labourers’  dwellings,  the  total  sum  sanctioned  to 
be  advanced  under  the  Labourers  Act  was  1 ,419,663?. 

5185.  That  is  in  the  rural  district? — Yes. 

5186.  That  is  up  to  1894,  is  it  ?— That  is  up  to  1894. 
Only  forty-five  unions  took  advantage  of  the  Act  in 
Munster,  the  authorized  advances  in  that  case  being 
825,230 ?.  In  Leinster  thirty-eight  unions  took  advan- 
tage of  it  to  the  extent  of  573,629?.  In  Connaught 
seven  unions  took  advantage  of  it  to  the  extent  of 
9,059?.  In  Ulster  four  unions  took  advantage  of  it  to 
the  extent  of  11,745?.  In  all,  ninety-four  out  of  159 
unions  alone  took  advantage  of  the  Act. 

5187.  As  the  matter  stands  you  have  no  opinion 
as  to  the  reason  for  that  great  difference  between  the 
provinces,  simply  because  your  advice  in  the  matter 
is  not  asked? — Yes  ; we  have  no  opinion  on  it. 

5188.  Do  you  consider  it  a good  arrangement  that 
with  regard  to  these  loans  you  should  be  in  no  respect 
an  adviser,  but  a simple  banker  ? — Unless  we  had  a 
vex-y  considerably  extended  architectural  and  engineer- 
ing staff,  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  us  to  take  upon 
ourselves  the  responsibility.  The  Local  Government 
Board,  on  the  other  hand,  have  a special  staff  for 
this  particular  duty,  and  take  all  the  responsibility. 

Railway  5189.  {Sir  David  Barbour.)  You  referred  to  certain 
i°ans.  railway  loans  made  before  1883 ; part  of  those  loans 

has  been  repaid,  part  has  not  been  x-epaid,  and  there 
are  certain  arrears  of  interest  outstanding.  Were 
those  loans  made  generally  on  the  security  of  the 
railway,  or  on  the  security  of  the  railway  and  the 
rates? — You  will  understand  that  these  loans  were 
made  in  reality  on  the  undertakings — that  is  to  say, 
when  a railway  company  has  failed  to  make  up  the 
whole  of  its  share  capital,  and  requires  additional 
assistance,  it  comes  to  the  Board  of  Works,  which 
institutes  very  searching  inquiries ; and  when  satisfied 
that  the  net  receipts  of  the  line  are  qxxite  sufficient, 
in  their  opinion,  to  jxistify  the  loan,  they  are  empowered 
under  their  general  Act  with  sanction  of  the  Treasury 
to  advance  to  the  extent  of  one-third  of  the  capital, 
on  the  condition  that  one-half  the  company’s  capital 
has  already  been  called  up  and  paid. 

5190.  That  is  the  point  I wish  to  bring  out.  The 
Government  only  advances  a third  of  the  capital  ? 
Yes.  That  was  the  general  rule,  but  in  regard  to 
some  lines  there  have  been  also  local  guarantees. 

5191.  But  do  I understand  that  the  condition  of 
one-third  of  the  capital  applied  to  all  the  railways  ? 
Yes,  that  was  the  general  condition. 

5192.  So  that  the  estimates  of  income  must  have 
been  very  much  out  if  the  Government  did  not  get 
back  its  money  ? — The  estimates,  no  doubt,  were  out  in 
many  instances. 

5193.  {The  O’Conor  Don.)  Was  the  capital  paid 
up  ? — As  regards  capital  paid  up,  we  had  an  assurance 
of  that,  because  we  took  cai'e  to  get  a reply  to  our 


queries  ; each  case  was  very  carefully  investigated;  and  SirJijII: 
there  was  no  doubt  about  the  proper  proportion  of  the  robT ' 

capital  being  paid  up.  i2Dec~iS9i 

5194.  {Sir  David  Barbour.)  Then  there  were  five  — 
old  light  railways  before  1883  ; the  Government  lent  1^1n1^ay 
money  to  those  railways ; there  was  also  a certain 
amount  of  guarantee,  and  they  have  done  very  well, 

I understand? — One  of  them  has  already  paid  off  the 
whole  of  its  loan.  There  is  another  now  from  which 
we  hope,  I might  say  in  a few  days,  to  get  the  whole 
of  its  loan  paid  off  by  their  being  able  to  place  their 
debentures.  The  other  three  are  not  in  a good 
condition. 

5195.  Are  there  any  arrears  with  regard  to  those  ? 

— res. 

5196.  Then  there  were  certain  railways  made  with 
a guai'antee  of  4 per  cent — a guarantee  falling  partly 
on  the  barony  and  partly  on  the  Government ; does 
not  4 per  cent,  seem  to  you  a very  high  guarantee  in 
the  present  day  ? — Considex-ing  the  nature  of  the 
guarantee,  it  being  a purely  local  one,  hampered  as 
Mr.  Martin  has  explained  by  delays  with  regard  to 
the  payments,  the  grand  juries  decided  themselves 
that  they  would  in  somes  instances  present  for-  place 
a 5 per  cent,  guarantee,  and  in  others  only  4 ; it 
was  concluded,  I presume,  that  they  could  not  raise 
money  with  a less  guarantee. 

5197.  Two  per  cent  of  that  guarantee  is  a Govern- 
ment guarantee,  which  is  the  best  guarantee  you  could 
get;  and  2 per  cent  is  a guarantee  on  the  rates,  which 
is  almost  as  good  as  that  of  Government ; and  I rather 
think  4 per  cent,  debenture  stock  of  a good  Irish  rail- 
way would  be  at  between  30  and  40  per  cent,  premium, 
would  it  not?— As  a matter  of  fact  I think  they  have 
arrived  at  par.  I think  the  West  Clare  line,  for 
instance,  which  has  a 4 per  cent,  guarantee,  stands  now 
at  par.  I have  not  seen  the  last  quotation,  but  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  5 per  cent,  guarantees  are  staxxding 
at  120  or  over. 

5198.  The  Government  could  borrow  the  money 
now  at  what  rate  ? — Perhaps  I had  better  not 

' answer  that  question. 

5199.  If  the  Government  borrowed  the  money 
and  lent  it  at  2f  per  cent.,  taking  the  risk  of  2 per 
cent,  upon  itself,  that  would  leave  a risk  of  only  £ per 
cent,  to  be  borne  by  the  rates?— The  Treasury  will 
be  able  to  say  better  whether  raising  money  at  2f  per 
cent,  would  warrant  loans  being  made  at  that  amount. 

5200.  As  regards  the  light  railways  that  have  been 
made,  I understand  that  the  Government  gave  certain 
grants,  that  in  some  cases  there  wore  certain  guarantees 
or  local  responsibility,  that  the  pax-ent  company  then 
made  the  railways  and  are  entitled  to  any  profits  that 
may  come  from  those  railways  ? — Yes. 

5201.  And  in  some  cases  there  is  a guarantee 
against  loss  on  the  wox-king  for  a very  limited  period,  is 
there  not? — Yes. 

5202.  Of  course  the  construction  of  one  of  these 
light  railways  is  indirectly  a gain  to  the  parent  railway 
as  it  tends  to  bring  traffic  to  it  ? — No  doubt. 

5203.  So  that  at  any  rate  for  the  parent  railways 
it  seems  to  be  a very  good  bargain? — That  remains  to 
be  seen. 

.5204.  {The  O'Conor  Don.)  I should  like  to  follow 
up  this  question  of  the  railways  first ; but  before  I do 
so  I must  remark  that  some  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion are  under  difficulties  in  not  having  your  figures 
before  them  until  we  met  to  day.  Witlx  regard  to 
these  railways,  to  put  it  shortly,  under  the  Act  of 
1883  was  not  a sum  which  was  supposed  to  realise  an 
income  of  40,000?.  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  assisting 
in  making  light  railways?- — The  whole  amount 
40,000?.,  placed  annually  at  disposal  by  the  Act  of 
1883,  was  not  taken  up  under  that  Act. 

5205.  I know  that  it  was  not,  but  did  not  the  Act 
provide  a capital  sum  which'  would  produce  an  annual 
income  of  40,000?.  ? — The  Act  provides  that 2, 000, 000?. 
shall  not  be  exceeded,  but  the  question  did  not  come 
up  at  all  in  the  matter,  as  the  guarantee  was  always 
in  the  form  of  a per  centage. 
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SirB.n.  5206.  But  the  amount  which  the  Treasury  could 
guarantee  could  not  exceed  a certain  annual  sum,  could 

12 DecM894.  5207.  Was  not  that  sum  40,000/.  a year? — That 

toanray  sum  was  40,000/. 

5208.  The  mode  of  procedure  with  regard  to  these 
guarantees  was  this,  was  it  not  ? The  proposed  line  was 
promoted  in  the  first  instance  before  the  Grand  J ury  ? 
—Yes. 

5209.  And  an  estimate  was  made  of  the  amount  of 
capital  that  would  be  required  to  construct  the  line? 
— That  estimate  was  put  by  the  promoters  before  the 
Grand  Jury,  with  copy  of  the  Report  of. 

5210.  I am  talking  of  the  promoters.  The  pro- 
moting company  laid  an  estimate  before  the  Grand 
Jury  of  the  probable  cost  of  making  the  line? — Yes. 

5211.  Are  you  aware  that  the  amount  of  that 
estimate  almost  invariably  depended  upon  the  amount 
of  interest  that  they  asked  for  from  the  Grand  Jury, 
whether  it  was  5 or  4 per  cent? — There  is  no  doubt 
that  it  was  treated  in  a great  measure  as  a financial 
operation. 

5212.  And  was  not  the  result  this,  that  where  lines 
are  said  to  have  been  constructed  at  a 4 per  cent, 
guarantee,  in  reality  they  were  constructed  at  a 5 per 
cent,  guarantee;  because  if  the  Grand  Jury  gave  a 
guarantee  at  5 per  cent,  the  capital  for  constructing 
the  railway  would  have  been  diminished  ? — I am  not 
sufficiently  aware  as  to  the  facts,  but  I think  it  may 
be  fairly  concluded  that  the  amount  was  inflated. 

5213.  On  account  of  the  rate  of  interest  being 
placed  at  4 instead  of  5 per  cent.  ? — I cannot  say 
exactly  what  was  the  cause  of  it,  but  they  were  more 
or  less  exposed  to  the  difficulty  that  the  actual  amount 
at  cash  prices  was  probably  never  ascertained  accu- 
rately. 

5214.  Does  it  not  come  to  this,  that  practically  all 
these  guaranteed  lines  have  been  promoted  and  made 
on  the  assumption  that  5 per  cent,  interest  would  be 
payable  on  the  capital  ? — No  doubt  that  was  part  of 
the  assumption. 

5215.  As  Sir  David  Barbour  has  pointed  out  to  you, 
is  not  this  interest  of  5 per  cent,  a very  high  rate 
of  interest,  considering  that  there  is  a Government 
guarantee  to  a certain  extent  at  the  back  of  it  ? — I am 
not  able  to  express  an  opinion,  as  of  course  that 
in  some  measure  depends  upon  the  validity  of  the 
baronial  guarantee. 

5216.  At  present  the  shareholders  who  invest  their 
money  in  these  guaranteed  railways  have  no  direct 
communication  with  the  Treasury  at  all,  have  they  ? 
— None. 

5217.  Or  with  you? — None. 

5218.  They  receive  their  dividends  from  the  county? 
— Yes,  entirely. 

5219.  And  the  county  has,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
raise  the  total  amount  of  the  interest,  to  pay  it  to  the 
shareholders,  and  then  to  come  to  you  to  be  repaid 
half  of  that  amount  if  it  does  not  exceed  2 per  cent? 
— That  is  so.  Under  section  9 of  the  Act. 

5220.  You  stated,  and  I think  it  might  be  as  well 
to  have  it  quite  clear,  at  the  beginning  of  your  evidence, 
that  the  Treasury  contribution  was  2 per  cent.? — 
Yes. 

5221.  Is  that  necessarily  so,  practically  I know  it 
is  ? — I know  it  is  up  to  2 per  cent. 

5222.  It  cannot  exceed  2 per  cent? — No. 

5223.  And  it  cannot  exceed  more  than  half? — It 
cannot  exceed  more  than  half,  and  it  cannot  exceed  2 
per  cent. 

5224.  So  that  if  they  were  able  to  borrow  money 
at  3£  per  cent.,  the  Treasury  then  would  not  contribute 
2 per  cent.  ? — I assume  it  was  taken  at  the  time  that 
it  could  not  be  raised  at  less  than  4 per  cent.,  and  the 
circumstances  showed  that  that  was  correct. 

5225.  But  as  a matter  of  correct  statement,  what 
the  Treasury  undertook  to  do  was  to  pay  half  the 
interest,  provided  it  did  not  exceed  2 per  cent.? — 
Quite  so. 

5226.  If  this  Treasury  contribution  had  been  given 


in  a more  direct  form,  do  you  not  think  that  the  Sir n. 
railways  might  have  been  constructed  at  a much 
cheaper  rate  to  the  ratepayers  ? — That  was  the  opinion  J9  — - 
of  the  Royal  Commission  which  sat  and  reported  in  " ec' I831- 
1888.  They  made  certain  distinct  recommendations, 
that,  among  the  rest — that  there  should  be  a direct 
guarantee  of  3 per  cent.,  with  certain  other  conditions 
attached  to  it. 

5227.  And  if  that  had  been  done,  would  there  not 
have  been  a very  great  saving  of  money  to  the  country 
in  general  ? — Not  unless  there  could  have  been  some 
machinery  by  which  you  could  ascertain  the  exact  and 
proper  amount  to  be  paid  for  all  the  works  ; there  was 
no  machinery  for  doing  that,  or  for  ascertaining  the 
exact  cash  value  of  the  different  works. 

5228.  Have  you  not  experienced  railway  engineers 
connected  with  your  Board  1— Wo  had  no  connection 
with  that  part  of  the  subject — none  whatever — and 
no  such  duties  were  imposed  upon  us.  The  County 
Surveyor  was  the  sole  person  who  was  the  judge  as  to 
the  work  being  carried  out  properly  ; the  Board  of 
Works  had  no  responsibility  and  no  duties  with  refe- 
rence to  it. 

5229.  I am  not  asking  you  whether  you  had  this 
responsibility  or  duty  thrown  upon  you,  but  do  you 
not  think  it  would  have  been  of  advantage  to  the 
country  that  some  public  department  like  yours  should 
have  had  that  duty  thrown  upon  them,  and  that  it 
should  not  be  left  to  the  chance  estimates  of  the  pro- 
moters?— That  is  the  opinion  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission. 

5230.  Therefore  the  result  of  the  mode  that  was 
adopted  with  regard  to  these  contributions  to  any  loss 
that  might  arise  from  the  receipts  of  the  railway  has 
been,  probably,  that  the  lines  have  been  constructed  at 
a much  greater  cost  than  they  otherwise  would  have 
been  ? — No  doubt,  as  far  as  can  be  judged,  they  have 
been  constructed  at  a larger  price  than  they  ought  to 
have  been ; but  from  the  average  cost  of  these  lines 
(very  little  exceeding  4,000/.  a mile,  properly  equipped) 
it  is  not  so  clear  that  a very  large  loss  has  been 
sustained.  Some  loss  probably  has  occurred,  but  not 
a very  large  amount. 

5231.  Do  you  think  that  these  lines  have  all  been 
properly  carried  out  and  properly  equipped  ? — We  have 
no  means  of  ascertaining. 

5232.  You  have  heard  of  the  Dingle  railway,  have 
you  not  ? — I have  heard  a great  deal  about  it. 

5233.  Were  you  in  any  way  responsible  for  that; 
did  it  come  under  your  department  in  any  way  ? — 

To  this  extent,  that  the  line  and  the  estimate  were 
examined,  and  a report  made  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
for  the  use  of  the  Privy  Council. 

5234.  Before  the  Privy  Council  passed  the  line? — 

Under  this  Act  we  give  a report  to  the  promoters, 
which  they  present  to  the  Grand  Jury,  as  regards  the 
merits  of  the  line  from  an  engineering  point  of  view. 

We  also  under  the  Act  have  got  to  submit  an  estimate 
of  the  proper  cost  of  that  line,  or  rather  the  share 
capital,  for  the  information  of  the  Privy  Council ; but 
that  is  not  given  either  to  the  promoters  or  to  the 
Grand  Jury. 

5235.  I think  you  stated  that  many  of  these 
guaranteed  shares  are  now  selling  at  over  par  ? — Yes, 
the  5 per  cent,  shares. 

5236.  At  about  120  ; and  that  the  4 per  cents,  are 
at  about  par  ? — I think  they  are  above  par. 

5237.  And,  therefore,  the  advantage  that  has  arisen 
from  the  discovery  that  has  been  made  that  the  security 
is  a good  one,  which  would  have,  been  apparent  if  the 
Treasury  responsibility  had  been  a direct  one,  has 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  shareholders  in  these 
guaranteed  lines  instead  of  going  to  the  benefit  of  the 
ratepayers? — That  is  so. 

5238.  With  regard  to  the  results  upon  the  lines 
that  have  been  guaranteed,  I think  you  said  that  the 
annual  responsibility  of  the  Treasury  with  regard  to 
the  guaranteed  lines  was  2 per  cent,  upon  a capita! 
of  1,284,000/..  That  was  the  liability  if  none  of 
them  paid  ? — It  was  a liability  of  25,682/.  per  annum. 
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Sii  B-S.  5239.  That  is  the  liability  if  none  paid  Yes. 

5240.  And  you  stated  that  the  charge  last  year  had 
E—  been  only  18,0007.,  did  you  not? — That  figure  I was 
\2DecA  ■ una|,|e  t0  gjve  accurately,  and  I shall  have  to  supply 
Biilway  that. 

loins.  5241.  It  was  about  18,0007.,  in  round  numbers. 

was  it  not  ? — I would  not  charge  my  memory  with  it. 
I have  the  correct  figure  now,  which  I find  to  be 
19,5067. 

5242.  That  would  show  that  about  6,0927.  had  been 
paid  by  the  lines,  would  not  it  ? — Yes,  as  affects  last 
year. 

5243.  Mr.  Martin  asked  you  whether  those  figures 
could  be  depended  upon,  inasmuch  as  the  payment  by 
the  Grand  Juries  was  always  six  months,  and  some- 
times a year  in  arrear.  If  that  was  so,  would  not  the 
account  be  still  correct,  because  you  would  have  in  one 
year  the  balance  outstanding  from  the  previous  year? — 
That  would  be  the  case  had  all  the  railways  been  for 
some  years  in  working  condition  ; but  as  regards  others 
that  were  not  quite  complete,  or  had  only  just 
commenced  working,  it  would  be  fallacious. 

5244.  Have  not  all  the  railways  that  were  made 
under  the  Act  of  1883  been  in  working  order  for  at 
least  two  years? — The  Ballinrobe  and  Ularemorris 
and  South  Clare  Lines  have  only  had  one  years’ 
working ; the  Fermoy  and  Mitchelstown  only  three 
years’  working,  and  so  on. 

5245.  But  with  the  exception  of  those,  the  amount 
that  would  come  in  in  any  one  year  would  be  the  real 
deficit  which  you  had  to  take  up? — It  might 
or  might  not  be  the  case.  Our  accounts  close  on  the 
31st  of  March  each  year,  which  is  the  end  of  the 
financial  year,  whereas  the  Grand  Jury  only  make 
their  payments  after  the  Assizes,  which  may  fall 
immediately  after  that  time,  and  the  consequence  is 
that  a payment  may  fall  upon  one  year  or  the  other ; 
and  unless  that  was  analysed  properly  you  would  not 
be  able  to  see  exactly  the  working  of  it. 

5246.  But  although  these  lines  have  been  for  such 
a short  time  in  working  order,  it  would  appear 
from  your  statement  that  they  are  already  paying 
about  20  per  cent,  of  the  liability  incurred  to  the  guar- 
anteed shareholders — they  are  paying  6,0007.  a year 
out  of  25,0007.,  are  they  not  ? — I do  not  think  that 
that  6,0007.  could  be  calculated  upon,  owing  to  the 
difference  of  dates  at  which  the  accounts  are  made 
up  ; and  my  own  impression  is  that  it  would  be  con- 
siderably less  than  that. 

5247.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  of  what  you  think 
they  are  paying  ? — Of  course  that  is  somewhat 
problematical  at  present.  I may  say  this,  that  possibly 
on  the  five  lines  made  under  the  Act  of  1883  which 
are  worked  by  parent  companies  there  may  be 
calculated  a saving  of  1,5007.  on  the  Government 
guarantee.  Then  under  certain  conditions  as  regards 
the  others,  I think  I may  safely  say  that  there  would 
be  another  1,5007. ; so  that  I think  it  would  not  be 
unsafe  to  say  that  there  will  be  a saving  of  3,0007.,  if 
not  3,5007.,  upon  the  Treasury  guarantee. 

5248.  But  is  it  not  generally  found  in  practice  that 
when  a new  line  of  railway  is  opened,  for  the  first  few 
years  it  does  not  pay  very  well — it  takes  time  in  fact, 
to  create  traffic.  Is  not  that  the  experience  in  nearly 
all  railways  ? — That  is  necessarily  so.  I have  before 
me  now  the  facts  as  regards  a great  number  of  these 
lines  over  six  and  seven  years  in  working,  but  still 
there  is  no  very  great  improvement.  For  instance, 
taking  in  each  case  the  first  half  of  the  year  for  the 
Clogher  Valley,  in  1889  the  receipts  were  2,9407.;  in 
1893  they  were  only  2,9037.,  showing  hardly  any 
improvement.  For  the  Cavan,  Leitrim,  and  Eos- 
common  in  1889  the  gross  receipts  were  3,1047.,  and 
in  1893  they  were  4,0727. — that  is  one  of  tho  lines  I 
am  calculating  a certain  saving  from,  for  there  you  see 
there  is  an  upward  movement.  From  the  West 
Clare  in  1889  the  gross  receipts  were  2,5477.,  and  in 
1893  they  were  4,0707.  There  again  we  calculate  on 
a certain  amount  of  saving.  For  the  Skull  and 
Skibbereen  Line  in  1888  the  gross  receipts  were 


7367.,  and  in  1893  they  were  9297.  That  is  also 
one  that  we  make  a certain  allowance  in  favour  of: 
For  the  Cork  and  Blarney  (a  very  favourable  example) 
in  1889  the  receipts  were  3,3377.,  and  in  1893 
4,3387. 

5249.  Is  it  not  your  experience  that  those  lines 
which  are  worked  in  connection  with  the  main  lines 
are  those  that  are  doing  best,  such  as  the  Claremorris 
and  Ballinrobe,  Loughrea  and  Attymon,  and  so  on  ? 
— They  ought,  I think,  to  have  a better  train-service  ; 
but  in  other  respects,  of  course,  I am  not  able  to 
express  an  opinion. 

5250.  Are  the  lines  that  pay  least  of  the  ordinary 
gauge  ? — I would  not  say  so  ; for  instance,  the  Clogher 
Valley  has  a narrow  gauge,  and  the  Cavan  and 
Leitrim  and  West  Clare  are  the  same. 

525 1 . Are  those  narrow  gauge  railways  worked  by 
any  of  the  main  lines  1 — No  ; they  are  independent 
lines,  with  independent  stock,  establishments,  and 
soforth. 

5252.  I think  you  spoke  in  the  beginning  of  your 
evidence  about  these  guarantees  being  perpetual.  Is 
that  the  case  with  regard  to  all  of  them? — Yes. 

5253.  The  guarantee  for  the  county  contribution  is 
perpetual  in  all  these  cases,  is  it  not  ?— Yes. 

5254.  Supposing  these  independent  companies  that 

have  made  no  arrangement  with  any  existing  large  com- 
pany found  that  they  could  not  work  the  line,  and  that 
in,  fact,  the  working  expenses  were  greater  than  the 
receipts,  what  would  happen? — Where  the  working 
expenses  are  deficit  for  two  years,  under  section  10 
of  the  Act,  the  Grand  Jury  become  owners  of  the 
line,  and  then,  under  an  Order  in  Council,  a committee 
of  the  Grand  Jury  can  be  appointed  to  manage  the 
line,  they  taking  possession  of  the  line.  1 had  better 
read  the  Act,  perhaps : “ If  at  any  time  the  receipts 
“ from  the  undertaking  are  insufficient  to  defray  the 
“ expenses  of  management”  (this  is  the  1883  Act,  46 
and  47  Victoria,  chapter  43) 

5255.  [Chairman.)  Is  that  still  in  force  as  to  the 
later  loans  ? — It  is  the  leading  Act  as  regards  the  Act 
of  1889 — “and  will  efficiently  maintain”  (that  is  to 
say,  where  the  receipts  were  not  equal  to  the  working 
expenses)  “ and  work  the  undertaking,  then  such  sums 
“ as  may  be  necessary  for  these  purposes  shall  be  con- 
“ tributed  from  time  to  time.”  Then  it  goes  on  to 
say  : “ and  if  they  have  been  called  upon  to  pay,  and 
“ have  during  a period  of  not  less  than  two  years,  to 
“ be  fixed  by  Order,  continued  to  pay,  money  for 
“ maintaining  or  working  the  undertaking,  then  the 
“ undertaking  and  all  the  property  of  the  company 
“connected  with  it  shall  become  the  property  of  the 
“ Grand  Jury,  subject  to  any  liabilities  affecting  such 
“ undertaking  or  property,  and  the  undertaking  shall 
“ be  maintained  and  worked  by  the  Grand  J ury  at 
“ the  cost  of  the  guaranteeing  baronies,  and  the  Order 
“ shall  also  provide  for  the  manner  iu  which  the 
“ undertaking  is  to  be  so  maintained  and  worked.” 

5256.  ( The  O'Conor  Don.)  So  that  if  the  line,  for 
instance,  has  been  badly  made,  and  the  company  fails 
and  the  traffic  on  it  is  not  sufficient,  the  Grand  J ury 
are  bound,  at  the  expense  of  the  ratepayers,  to  take 
over  these  lines,  with  all  their  liabilities,  and  to  main- 
tain them  and  work  them  in  perpetuity  ? — Yes.  They 
can  allow  them  to  become  derelict  if  they  like ; there 
is  nothing  in  the  Act  to  prevent  that. 

5257.  Is  there  not  ? — I assume  not. 

5258.  I thought  they  were  bound  to  maintain? — 
Yes ; I am  making  a mistake — that  is  so. 

5259.  [Chairman.)  The  Grand  Jury  cannot  close 
them,  can  they  ? — No ; they  are  obliged  to  keep  them 
open. 

5260.  [The  O'Conor  Don.)  Supposing  they  did  not 
fulfil  that  legal  obligation,  what  would  happen  ? — I 
do  not  know  exactly. 

5261.  At  all  events,  so  far  as  the  guaranteed  share- 
holders are  concerned,  whether  the  line  is  worked  or 
not,  or  whether  it  pays  or  not,  the  Grand  J ury  are 
bound  to  pay  them  the  guaranteed  interest? — The 
rates  are  obliged  to  meet  the  guaranteed  interest. 
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Sir  it.  B.  5262.  And  if  the  rates  did  not  meet  the  guaranteed 
k.c!b!'  interest,  the  Treasury  would  contribute  nothing,  would 
,9  rT- mm  *ey  f— That  is  so. 

ec'  ' 5263.  (Lord  Welby.)  Do  you  happen  to  recollect 

loans"117  whether,  at  the  time  the  arrangement  was  made  under 
which  the  baronial  guarantee  was  given,  subject  to  a 
repayment  by  the  Treasury  of  2 per  ceut.,  it  was 
not  the  object  of  the  Government  to  secure  'that 
the  locality  had  such  a lively  interest  in  carrying  out 
the  line  that  it  was  willing  to  undertake  some  risk 
with  regard  to  it? — Exactly  ; that  was  the  object. 

5264.  And  though  it  might  be  cheaper  in  some 
respects  had  the  Government  undertaken  the  whole 
risk  that  advantage  would  have  been  lost  ? — No  doubt 
that  was  the  policy  of  the' Act  of  1883. 

5265.  (The  O'Conor  Don.)  Would  not  that  object 
have  been  equally  attained  if  the  Treasury  contribu- 
tion was  a direct  guarantee  to  the  shareholders  and 
the  county  guarantee  a direct  one  for  its- share  ? — The 
opinion  of  the  Royal  Commission  was  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

5266.  And  if  that  were  done,  even  if  the  Treasury 
half  contribution  were  a direct  one,  could  not  tho 
money  have  been  raised  at  a much  lower  rate  ? — 
That  I cannot  say. 

5267.  You  do  not  think  that  a direct  obligation 
from  the  Treasury  to  pay  the  shareholders  would 
enable  money  to  be  raised  in  the  London  Market 
where  most  of  it  was  raised  at  a lower  rate  than  when 
the  primary  obligation  came  from  a Grand  Jury  in 
Ireland  ? — I do  not  see  how  that  is  to  work  at  all,  if 
you  ask  me  the  question,  because  the  Treasury  in 
making  a direct  payment  of  that  kind  would  also 
undertake  to  keep  the  whole  of  the  undertaking  open 
and  the  line  in  working  order.  They  could  not 
undertake  to  guarantee  absolutely  and  in  perpetuity 
that  it  should  be  kept  in  working  order  ; they  could 
not  undertake  any  responsibility  of  that  kind.  By 
the  Act  they  cast  the  whole  responsibility  of  keeping 
the  line  open,  and  working  in  perpetuity  on  the 
Grand  Jury. 

5268.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  But  would  not  that  responsi- 
bility of  keeping  the  line  open  and  working  it  in 
perpetuity  be  thrown  on  the  Grand  Jury  equally  well 
if  the  Grand  Jury  contribution  to  the  shareholders 
was  a direct  one  and  the  Treasury  contribution  to 
the  shareholders  also  direct  ? — I do  not  quite  under- 
stand the  question.  Is  the  Treasury  guarantee  in 
your  sense  a guarantee  in  perpetuity  whether  the  line 
is  to  be  kept  open  or  not  ? 

5269.  So  far  as  tho  Treasury  is  concerned,  yes  ? — 
Then  that  would  be  a guarantee  in  perpetuity  for  a 
line  that  might  be  shut  up  at  any  moment. 

5270.  The  obligation  resting  upon  the  county  to 
keep  it  open  in  the  same  way  as  it  does  now  ? — I do 
not  see  how,  myself,  the  obligation  could  act ; but 
that  is  entering  into  a problematical  point. 

5271.  (Chairman.)  The  O’Conor  Don  asks  what 
should  happen  in  the  case  of  a railway  which  did  not 
pay  its  working  expenses.  Supposing  its  receipts 
were  5,000/.  and  its  expenses  were  7,000/.,  what 
would  happen  in  such  a case  ? — If  the  Treasury  gua- 
rantee of  l£  per  cent.,  as  the  O’Conor  Don  has  put 
it,  were  given  in  perpetuity,  the  Treasury  would  in 
that  case,  I presume,  be  bound  to  go  on  in  perpetuity 
for  all  time,  whether  the  line  were  kept  in  working 
order  or  not. 

5272.  And  the  security  to  the  public  (the  Treasury 
is  the  public,  you  know),  would  be  the  power  of  some- 
body to  force  the  Grand  Jury  to  keep  the  line  in 
working  order.  Is  not  that  the  purport  of  your 
answer  ? — Yes. 

5273.  (The  O’ Conor  Don.)  And  is  it  not  exactly 
the  same  now.  What  guarantee  is  there  that  the 
counties  will  fulfil  these  obligations  thrown  upon  them 
of  keeping  the  line  in  working  order  ? — The  Grand 
Jury  are  liable  for  the  5 per  cent.,  and  I presume 

. would  be  open  to  an  action  by  any  shareholder  of  the 
company  on  account  of  that  5 per  cent.  If  they  did 
not  keep  the  line  open  the  Government  would  not  come 


in  support  with  the  2 per  cent.,  and  in  such  a case  Sir  n.  3 
the  Grand  Jury  would  have  to  put  upon  the  rates  the 
full  5 per  cent,  without  the  support  of  the  Treasury  - 
at  all.  — - 

5274.  The  difference  is  in  the  one  case  as  compared 
to  the  other  that  the  county  now  would  have  to  pay 
the  whole  of  the  guarantee  to  the  shareholders  in 
case  it  did  not  keep  the  line  open  ? — Precisely. 

5275.  And  in  the  other  case  they  would  only  be 
liable  for  the  half? — That  is  it,  according  to  the 
interest  guaranteed. 

5276.  (Chairman.)  And  a little  more.  And  the 
county  would  have  to  be  proceeded  against  in  some 
way — 1 do  not  know  what  way — to  compel  them  to 
keep  the  line  open  ? — The  shareholders  of  the  company, 
have  no  interest  in  the  line  at  all ; they  are  merely 
subscribing  to  a financial  concern  of  a particular  kind  ; 
they  are  not  in  the  least  interested  as  to  whether  the 
line  is  open  or  closed.  All  they  know  is  that  they  are 
guaranteed  by  the  county  a certain  rate  of  interest ; 
if  they  do  not  receive  that,  I presume  the  courts  are 
open  to  them. 

5277.  But  there  is  this  qualification,  is  there  not, 
they  are  interested  to  this  extent,  that  if  the  line  pro- 
duces more  than  the  amount  of  the  guarantee,  then 
their  interest  would  begin,  but  up  to  that  point  they 
have  no  interest  ? — That  is  so  ; they  share  with  the 
county.  If  the  earning  was  six  per  cent,  they  would 
get  half  per  cent. 

5278.  (The  O’ Conor  Don.)  Turning  to  the  first  part  Remis- 
of  your  evidence,  you  told  us  that  the  total  amount  of  blon8- 
advances  made  by  your  Board  was  in  round  numbers 
38,500,000/.  and  that  about  8,000,000/.  of  that  had 

been  remitted.  I see,  in  turning  to  these  details,  you 
divide  them  first  into  the  accounts  that  are  closed  and 
the  accounts  that  are  open  ? — Yes. 

5279.  Of  the  accounts  that  are  closed,  I think 
6,470,140/.  was  remitted  ; is  not  that  so? — Yes. 

5280.  Will  you  kindly  look  through  the  items  of 
that  amount  and  you  will  see  that  amongst  those  items 
the  large  sum  of  4,294,000/.  had  been  advanced  for  the 
employment  of  the  labouring  poor  ; is  not  that  so  ? — 

Yes,  4,7-97,648/. 

5281.  And  if  you  will  look  down  further  in  the 
column,  almost  at  the  end,  you  will  see  that  727,270 /. 
is  under  the  heading  of  consolidated  annuities  ? — Yes. 

5282.  May  I take  it  that  those  two  items  both  con- 
stituted what  are  called  the  “consolidated  annuities”? 

— I presume  that  not  only  those,  but  some  other  items 
came  into  the  same  category,  probably  a larger  amount 
than  you  name. 

5283.  We  have  been  informed  by  previous  witnesses 
that  the  consolidated  annuities  amounted  to  about 
5,500,000/.,  and  that  those  consolidated  annuities  were 
remitted  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  1853,  in  consideration  of 
"he  imposition  of  the  income  tax,  and  the  increase  in 
the  spirit  duty.  If  the  amount  received  from  those 
two  taxes  since  has  very  largely  exceeded  the  amount- 
of  remission,  would  not  we  have  a right  to  deduct  from 
the  total  amount  of  taxes  remitted ; that  amount  of 
5,500,000/.  from  the  6,470,000/.  ?— I am  afraid  I 
cannot  throw  any  light  upon  that. 

5284.  I only  want  to  ascertain  from  you  the  fact 
that  in  the  6,470,000/.  remitted,  the  sums  known  as 
the  consolidated  annuities  are  included  ? — Yes. 

5285.  I now  turn  to  the  sums  remitted  out  of 
accounts  that  are  open.  Taking  Class  2,  the  loans 
secured  upon  rates,  they  amount  to  6,860,000/.,  do- 
they  not  %— Yes. 

5286.  Out  of  that  there  is  remitted  199,000/. ; is 
not  that  so  ? — Yes,  those  figures  are  correct. 

5287.  Then  you  will  see  the  greater  portion  of  that 
sum  is  made  up  of  the  sum  of  177,900/.,  call  it 
178,000/.,  in  respect  of  public  works  loans,  tinder  the 
57th  George  III.  Can  you  tell  us  what  those  loans 
were  for  ? — I am  afraid  I cannot  throw  any  light  upon 
it,  but  I will  see  what  information  I can  get.  I see,  on 
reference  to  a statement  I have  here,  there  were 
“ Repairs  to  Parish  Churches,”  “ RoadS,  Dublin  to 
“ Navan,”  “ Grand  Canal  Company,"  “ Limerick 
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SirB.B.  “Bridge,”  “Cork  Street  Improvement,’  “Plassey 
Secs'  “ Canal,”  “ County  Mayo  Courthouse,”  “ County  Kil- 
— “ kenny  Roads,”  “ Youghal  Bridge,”  and  certain  other 

12  DecJ  • j(.ems 

Eemis-  5288.  Must  not  these  have  been  loans  of  very  old 
B'on9,  date  ? — Yes,  these  are  all  of  very  old  date. 

5289.  And  you  still  keep  these  accounts  open,  do 
y0U  1 — We  still  bring  them  forward  as  all  our  state- 
ments, year  by  year,  bring  forward  past  transactions. 

5290.  {Mr.  Sexton .)  So  long  as  there  is  a balance 
payable  at  the  foot  of  them  ? — We  bring  forwai-d  the 
whole,  whether  or  not;  we  show  the  total  amount 
advanced  and  the  total  amount  remitted. 

5291.  You  bring  them  along  as  an  open  service,  do 
you  ? — The  amounts  we  bring  forward  include  the 
closed  services,  and  they,  of  course,  would  necessarily 
form  part  of  the  total  amount  advanced. 

5292.  The  closed  services  are  added  at  the  end  of 
the  return,  but  you  regard  as  an  open  account,  I. 
understood,  an  account  in  regard  to  which,  though 
advances  may  have  ceased,  you  have  a balance  open,  as 
repayable  ? — There  is  nothing  repayable  as  far  as 
closed  services  are  concerned. 

5293.  T mean  although  you  do  not  continuo  to  make 
loans  under  the  head,  it  remains  an  open  service  as 
long  as  there  is  a balance  repayable  ? — Quite  so. 

5294.  {The  O'Conor  Don.)  I only  wanted  to  point 
out  that  nearly  the  whole  of  this  179,000?.  of  loans 
which  have  resulted  in  a loss  to  the  State  are  of  a very 
old  date  ? — Yes,  very  old. 

Rates  of  5295.  May  I take  it  that  the  loans  secured  upon 
interest.  t^e  rateg  have,  on  the  whole,  very  good  security? — 
Yes. 

5296.  If  that  be  so,  let  us  turn  to  the  table  of 
interest  which  the  Board  of  Works  charged  for  these 
loans.  Look  at  No.  9 for  instance,  advances  made  to 
the  Grand  Jury.  You  make  advances  to  the  Grand 
Juries  for  roads,  bridges,  court-houses,  and  bridges 
between  counties,  and  I see  the  rate  of  interest  which 
you  charge  for  these  advances,  with  the  exception  of 
that  on  court-houses,  is  5 per  cent.?— Yes. 

5297.  Five  per  cent,  on  what. you  admit  yourself 
is  very  good  security,  is  a very  large  charge  to  be 
made  by  the  State,  and  does  not  the  State  in  fact 
make  a profit  upon  it  ? — That  is  a matter  as  to  which 
we  are  entirely  under  the  directions  of  the  Treasury. 

5298.  I am  not  for  a moment  accusing  you  of 
having  framed  this  rate  of  interest,  but  as  a matter  of 
fact  does  not  the  Treasury  or  the  public  Exchequer 
make  a profit,  and  a very  considerable  profit  upon 
these  loans  advanced  upon  what  you  admit  is  very 
good  security  ? — I can  only  judge  by  the  price  of 
consols,  and  there  would  be  apparently  a gain,  but 
on  the  other  hand  the  losses  must  be  taken  into 
consideration. 

5299.  But  do  you  think  it  is  fair  to  one  public 
body  which  can  give  good  security  to  charge  a very 
high  rate  of  interest  because  the  Government  may 
think  it  expedient  to  lend  money  to  another  body  or 
. company  where  the  security  is  very  bad  ?— Those  are 
questions  I would  rather  leave  to  the  Lords  of  the 
Treasury. 

. 5300.  I want  to  ask  you  in  connexion  with  these 
especial  advances  made  for  the  building  of  lunatic 
. asylums  which  you  have  told  us  about,  whether  they 
are  not  only  at  present  a very  large  amount  but  an 
increasing  amount?— Yes,  it  is  a growing  amount. 

5301.  I see  that  you  charge  for  those  advances  3£ 
. and  3f  per  cent.  ?— On  lunatic  asylums  they  charge 

3£  per  cent,  for  a term  of  35  years  and  3f  per  cent, 
for  a term  of  50  years. 

5302.  The  interest  charged  is  at  those  rates? — 
Yes. 

5303.  Were  the  advances  to  lunatic  asylums  at  any 
. time  made  without  interest? — I am  not  aware  that  that 

was  the  case — not  in  my  time. 

5304.  Was  there  any  change  in  the  law  in  the  year 
1877  with  regard  to  them?— That  I am  unable  to 

• answer. 

5305.  You  may  take  it  that  advances  were  made 


up  to  1877  for  building  lunatic  asylums  without  any 
interest? — I am  not  acquainted  with  the  fact. 

5306.  And  you  cannot  give  us  any  reason  for  the 
change,  can  you  ? — No. 

5307.  Has  it  not  been  recognized  by  the  State  by 
paying  so  much  a head  for  the  maintenance  of  lunatics 
in  the  asylums  that  this  charge  for  lunacy  generally  is 
one  of  an  Imperial  rather  than  of  a local  character? — 
I am  not  aware  of  the  reason. 

5308.  You  are  aware  that  they  do  pay  a certain 
amount  towards  the  maintenance  of  ' lunatics  in 
asylums,  are  you  not  ? — The  fact  has  not  come  under 
my  cognizance  on  the  Board. 

5309.  If  that  were  so,  would  you  not  think  it  very 
extraordinary  that  the  State  should  charge  for  the 
advances  made  for  the  building  of  these  asylums  a 
rate  of  interest  at  which  they  are  making  a profit  ? — 
I am  not  able  to  give  an  opinion  upon  that. 

5310.  With  regard  to  the  advances  now  made  to 
private  persons  for  the  improvement  of  land,  either  to 
tenants  or  the  owners — have  you  had  much  loss  ? — 
Under  the  Act  of  1842,  as  I have  already  mentioned, 
out  of  advances  for  river  drainage  works  amount- 
ing to  over  2,000,000?.  there  was  a remission  of 
1,200,000?. 

5311.  Was  not  that  remission  mainly  in  connexion 
with  public  works  on  the  Shannon  and  large  drainage 
works  of  that  sorb? — None  upon  the  Shannon,  but 
uponalai-ge  number  (I  think  there  were  127)  of  these 
drainage  works  carried  out  under  the  Act  of  1842, 
chiefly  in  the  fifties.  Owing  to  various  circumstances 
difficulties  arose,  to  investigate  which  the  Govern- 
ment appointed  a Special  Commission,  consisting  of 
Sir  Richard  Griffith  and  Sir  John  G.  M'Kerlie,  and 
in  1859  they  made  their  Report  recommending  this 
remission. 

5312.  Were  not  those  works  carried  out  under  the 
Board  of  Works? — Those  works  were  carried  out  under 
the  Board  of  Works  as  relief  of  distress ; that  was 
the  raison  d’etre. 

5313.  So  that  we  have  that  much  more  addition  to 
make  to  remissions  of  a charitable  character,  such  as 
moneys  advanced  for  exceptional  distress  ? — Yes. 

5314.  My  previous  question  had  rather  more  re- 
ference to  the  advances  made  for  the  land  improve- 
ments to  owners  or  occupiers.  Have  you  had  much 
loss  on  advances  made  to  owners  or  occupiers  ? — Out 
of  a sum  of  over  4,000,000?.  advanced  for  land  im- 
provement to  owners,  under  the  10  Victoria,  chapter 
32,  there  has  been  no  remission. 

5315.  Are  they  much  in  arrear? — The  total  of  the 
arrears  up  to  the  present  moment  is  41,224?. 

5316.  Out  of  how  much?— Out  of  an  original 
advance  of  over  4,000,000?.,  and  a not  yet  called-up 
sum  of  1,213,000?. 

5317.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  you  will 
lose  any  considerable  portion  of  those  arrears? — 
Judging  from  past  experience,  no. 

5318.  Have  you  found  any  difficulty  in  collecting 
the  instalments  from  the  tenant  occupiers  ? — Yes,  to 
some,  extent. 

5319.  How  do  you  collect — have  you  agents  to 
collect  the  money  or  how  is  it  collected  ? — It  is  collected 
by  the  accountant  and  solicitor  acting  together. 
These  loans,  as  you  are  aware,  are  not  well  secured, 
the  tenants’  loans  being  made  upon  a very  different 
security  to  that  of  any.  other.  They  are  made  merely 
upon  the  tenants’  interest  and  he  may  be  evicted  at  any 
time.  It  has  shown  itself  not  to  be  altogether  a good 
security — and  Parliament  passed  the  P.  W.  Loans 
Act,  1892,  the  purport  of  section  6 of  which  was  that 
we  are  to  levy  a poundage  of  one  shilling  in  the 
pound,  on  all  arrears  in  respect  of  Loans  made  since 
the  passing  of  that  Act.  That  has  been  and  is  acted 
upon  now  in  reference  to  all  arrears  of  one  month 
after  becoming  due. 

5320.  Have  you  found  that  to  have  a beneficial 
■ effect? — A most  beneficial  effect,  and  we  hope  that  it 

will  have  a very  great  effect  in  preventing  any  further 
arrears. 


Sir  a.  II. 
Sankeu, 
K.c.B. 
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SifJi-B.  5321.  Are  the  advances  made  to  the  tenant  at  the 
x!cjt’  same  rate  as  the  advances  had  previously  been  made 
12 Deo- 1891  *°  proprietors? — Yes.  That  is  to  say  the  loan 

— ' has  a currency  of  twenty-two  years ; the  rate  of 

interest,  interest  is  3-1  per  cent.,  and  3 per  cent,  to  provide  a 
sinking  fund,  so  that  during  the  twenty-two  years 
there  is  a total  charge  for  interest  and  sinking  fund  of 
62.  10 s.  for  every  1002. 

5322.  The  interest  being  3£  per  cent.  ? — Yes. 

5323.  Have  not  we  here  again  a profit  made  by 
the  State  on  these  advances,  because  they  can  borrow 
money  at  a much  lower  rate  than  3^  per  cent.  ? — 
I cannot  venture  upon  an  opinion,  as  to  the  rate  of 
interest  but  will  give  the  losses.  The  total  number 
of  loans  up  to  the  current  year  was  11,230  for  a 
total  sum  of  854,3371.,  and  on  that  total  sum  up  to 
the  present  date  there  has  been  a loss  of  close  on 
13,0001.,  that  is  to  say,  there  are  10,0001.  arrears 
which  it  will  be  probably  very  difficult  to  collect,  and 
2,8401.  which  has  been  written  off  in  the  Public 
"Works  Loans  Acts. 

Lunatic  5324.  I must  ask  you  one  question  more  with 
asy  ums  regard  to  lunatic  asylums  which  I forgot  to  ask  when 
dealing  with  the  subject.  You  are  a member  of  the 
Board  of  Control,  I believe? — Yes,  by  the  Act. 

5325.  And  has  not  the  Board  of  Control  the 
absolute  decision  as  to  what  amount  shall  be  spent 
upon  buildings? — They  have  complete  control  over 
all  new  works  and  additions. 

5326.  And  the  local  authorities  who  become  re- 
sponsible for  the  payment  of  the  money  advanced  have 
really  nothing  to  say  to  the  amount  that  must  be 
spent,  have  they  ? — They  have  no  statutory  obligation 
cast  upon  them,  though  as  a fact  the  Board  of  Control 
invariably  consult  them  upon  every  single  portion  of 
the  charges. 

5327.  They  do  not  invariably  act  upon  the  opinion 
expressed  by  them,  do  they  ? — No,  because  the  Board 
of  Control  are  responsible  under  Statute. 

Health  5328.  With  regard  to  the  loans  under  the  Public 
loans.  Health  Act,  I think  you  said  there  was  a limit  to  the 

amount  which  could  be  borrowed  to  twice  the 
valuation  ? — Yes. 

5329.  The  limit  to  which  they  can  borrow  is  twice 
the  amount  of  the  valuation,  is  it  not  ? — Yes,  that  is 
statutory  under  the  Public  Health  Acts — at  least  I 
believe  it  is  so. 

Estimates.1  5330.  The  Chairman  asked  you  a question  with 
regard  to  your  preparing  the  estimates  for  the  year, 
and  he  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  you  generally 
asked  for  a much  larger  sum  than  it  turned  out 
afterwards  you  required.  Might  I ask  you  how  those 
estimates  or  votes  are  made  out— are  they  made  out 
in  detail,  or  is  it  a bulk  sum  that  you  ask  for  ? — We 
ask  for  a bulk  sum,  and  a bulk  credit. 

5331.  Which  of  course  is  made  up  by  you  in  detail 
beforehand,  is  it  not  ? — Yes,  necessarily,  on  the  best 
information  we  can  get. 

5332.  Can  you  apply  that  bulk  sum  to  any  one 
item  of  the  service  without  the  Treasury’s  permission? 
— The  Treasury  give  us  sanction  for  every  item.  Not 
one  escapes  the  Treasury,  and  their  definite  sanction 
is  given  for  all  advances  ; and  we  have  to  prove  that 
it  comes  within  the  Statutory  provisions. 

5333.  With  reference  to  a particular  case,  which  I 
daresay  you  know  of,  last  year  in  connection  with  a 
certain  drainage  work  in  Ireland,  it  was  stated  to  the 
Drainage  Board  that  you  had  not  applied  for  a 
sufficient  sum  of  money  to  carry  on  the  works  ? — Yes. 

5334.  And  yet  it  appears  from  these  returns, 
to  which  the  Chairman  has  referred,  that  last  year  you 
had  applied  for  about  twice  the  amount  that  it  turned 
out  you  required  to  expend.  Can  you  explain  how  it 
was  that  you  were  unable  to  supply  this  particular 
undertaking  with  the  required  money,  upon  the 
ground  that  you  had  not  put  a sufficient  sum  in  the 
votes  ? — We  judged  according  to  what  we  thought 
was  the  ability  of  the  Drainage  Board  to  carry  out 
the  works,  and  we  provided  what  we  thought  would 
be  equal  to  their  competence  for  expenditure. 


5335.  Yes;  but  you  provided,  you  see,  on  the  str  it.  # 
whole  for  a much  larger  amount  than  you  required  ; 

and  how  was  it  that  then  you  were  not  able,  until  — 
the  financial  year  was  out,  and  new  estimates  could  12  Dec-  188t 
be  presented,  to  advance  the  money? — The  savings  •Est‘n'ate?t 
which  arise  upon  various  items  of  the  vote  are 
applicable,  under  Treasury  approval,  for  appropriation 
to  one  or  other  of  the  sub-beads  of  the  vote. 

5336.  You  had,  according  to  these  papers,  a surplus 
of,  I think,  400,000Z.  How  was  it  that  you  were 
unable  to  get  the  Treasury  sanction  to  the  application 
of  that  surplus  savings,  as  you  call  it,  on  the  other 
votes  to  this  one,  where  you  had  made  too  low  an 
estimate  ? — The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  under  the  River 
Suck  Acts  there  was  a State  free  grant  of  50,0002.  for 
these  works.  That  grant  had  to  be  provided  for  in 
two  or  three  years’  votes,  and  the  sum  that  you 
mention  appeared  upon  the  votes,  and  does  not  form 
any  part  of  the  loan  services  at  all.  It  was  part  of  a 
grant  that  had  to  be  provided  for  in  our  Public  Works 
vote  for  the  year,  and  it  has  no  reference  whatever  to 
the  particular  provision  for  loans  at  all.  It  was  part 
of  the  grant — part  of  that  50,000/. — that  is  how  that 
matter  arose. 

5337.  The  result  of  the  provision  not  having  been 
made  was,  was  it  not,  that  the  Drainage  Board  had 
to  borrow  the  money  from  the  bank  at  a considerable 
loss  ? — Yes,  that  was  the  case. 

5338.  And  they  have  been  consequently  at  that  loss 
through  the  estimate,  made  at  your  office  of  the  amount 
that  would  be  spent  within  the  year  being  too  low  ? — 

The  Treasury,  I think,  have  guaranteed  you  the 
amount  of  that  loss  of  interest,  so  that  you  do  not 
sustain  any  loss  on  the  50,0002. 

5339.  I am  not  aware  of  that  ? — I think  that  is  the 
case. 

5340.  (Mr.  Sexton .)  How  is  remission  effected  ? — Remis- 
By  Treasury  order. 

5341.  Do  you  initiate  the  proceedings,  or  do  you 
simply  advise  upon  the  initiative  of  the  Treasury  ? — 

The  Treasury  see  all  the  details  of  our  arrears,  and, 
on  full  inquiry,  they  provide  for  the  remission. 

Formerly  it  was  done  by  a Treasury  order ; now  the 
remission  is  written  off  in  the  various  Public  Works 
Loans  Bills. 

5342.  The  Treasury  acting,  I suppose,  upon  your 
advice  and  recommendation  ? — It  is  a matter  settled  by 
the  Treasury  on  the  statements  that  we  lay  before  them. 

5343.  Comparing  the  repayments  made  by  land- 

lords  and  by  tenants,  to  which  the  O’Conor  Don  has  chase  ^ 
just  referred,  I draw  your  attention,  first,  to  item  29  o?i870. 
in  class  3,  of  Paper  1.  It  appears  there  that  over 

500.0002.  has  been  lent  to  tenants  for  the  purchase  of 
their  farms  ? — That  is  under  the  Act  of  1870.  There 
we  only  act  as  a loan  department. 

5344.  What  were  the  terms  under  that  Act  ? — The 
terms  were,  if  I recollect  correctly,  that  we  advanced 
two-thirds  of  the  amount  of  the  purchase  money  that 
had  been  agreed  on  between  the  landlord  and  tenant, 
the  tenant  to  provide  the  remaining  third,  one-third 
or  possibly  it  may  have  been  one-fourth ; I am  not 
quite  certain  about  the  proportions. 

5345.  How  was  the  advance  repaid  ? — The  advance 
was  repaid  on  the  usual  terms. 

5346.  Would  that  be  twenty-two  years? — No,  of 
5 per  cent,  for  thirty-five  years,  that  is  to  say,  3£ 
per  cent,  with  1£  per  cent,  sinking  fund. 

5347.  Out  of  the  owing  sum  of  500,0002.  there 
has  been  no  remission  whatever,  and  only  an  arrear  of 

3.0002.  ? — That  is  so — principal  arrears. 

5348.  That  is  a good  collection,  is  it  not  1 — Yes. 

5349.  Then,  under  the  Act  of  1881,  the  Land  Law 
Act,  the  terms  are  forty-nine  years  at  four  per  cent., 
are  they  not? — Under  the  18S1  Act  the  loans  made  to 
tenants  are  at  62.  10s.,  with  a term  of  twenty-two  years. 

5350.  For  improvement  ? — Yes. 

5351.  Those  are  rather  exacting  terms,  are  they 
not? — It  is  three  and  a half  per  cent.,  with  three  per 
cent,  sinking  fund,  making  62.  10s.  with  a term  of 
twenty-two  years. 
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Sirll.H-  5352.  For  every  100?.  advanced,  the  tenant  has  to 
Sankcv,  pay  back  6 1. 10s.  for  twenty-two  years  ? — That  includes 
sinking  fund. 

12 Dec.  1891.  5353,  But  he  has  to  pay  it.  We  know  from  the 

Loans  for  administrators  of  the  Land  Acts  that  they  generally 
founder  only  allow  five  per  cent,  for  sums  spent  upon  improve- 
ict  of  1870.  jjjgnk  They  find  the  improvement  usually  exhausted 
hy  a payment  of  five  per  cent.,  or  a remission  of  the 
rent,  and  here  the  tenant  would  be  under  a payment 
which  would  exceed  the  usual  allowance.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  does  appear  that  out  of  a total  sum  of 
854,000?.,  a writing  off  of  2,000?.  and  an  arrear  of 
6,000?.  ? — No,  an  arrear  of  10,000?. 

5354.  Isnot  that anunsatisfactory result, considering 
the  bulk  of  the  debt  and  the  depressed  times  in  Ireland? 
— It  was  not  the  exact  amount  of  the  arrears  we 
judged  by,  but  by  the  way  in  which  these  arrears 
grew.  It  was  considered  that  there  was  a tendency 
for  these  to  increase,  and  that  as  the  loans  advanced 
the  difficulties  of  collection  would  become  more  and 
more. 

5355.  Let  us  compare  them  with  the  loans  to  the 
landowners,  who  are  presumably  in  a better  position  to 
pay  than  the  small  tenants.  You  have  advanced  to 
the  landowners  over  4,000,000?.,  and  you  have  written 
off  from  the  Local  Loans  Fund  12,000?.,  that  is  more 
than  four  times  as  much  as  you  have  written  off  for 
the  tenants,  and  there  is  an  arrear  also  of  17,000?. 
Is  that  subject  to  any  further  increase  ? — T do  not 
quite  follow  you — the  total  amount  written  off  the 
4,000,000?.  is  nothing. 

5356.  There  is  12,000?.  written  off  the  assets  of  the 
Local  Loans  Fund.  I am  now  upon  item  26  ? — 
Yes.  The  amount  written  off  is  12,369?. — you  are 
right — the  principal  17,763?.,  and  interest  arrears 
11,092?.  ; but  that  is  on  a very  large  amount — on 
4,000,000?. 

• 5357.  The  two  sums  due  on  the  amount  borrowed 

by  the  tenants  amount  to  considerably  over  1,000,000?.? 
— They  are  tinder  quite  different  circumstances  and 
Acts.  Under  the  Act  of  1 870  the  security  is  the  land, 
and  under  the  Land  Law  Act  the.  security  is  the 
tenant’s  interest  merely,  so  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  mix  the  two  things  up  together. 

5358.  I am  thinking  more  of  the  condition  of  the 
people  who  have  to  pay,  and  not  so  much  of  the  nature 
of  the  security.  I am  comparing  the  punctuality  and 
extent  of  the  payments,  having  regard  to  the  condition 
relatively  of  the  people  who  have  to  pay,  and  it  does 
not  appear  to  me  that  the  payments  by  the  tenants  as 
compared  with  those  of  the  landlords  are  open  to  any 
animadversion,  especially  as  I see  under  the  Irish 
Church  Fund  Loans,  on  page  6,  there  was  a further 
loan  made  to  landowners  for  improvement  of  land, 
amounting  to  nearly  1,000,000?.,  and  that  1,000,000?. 
was  lent,  I believe,  at  1 per  cent.,  was  it  not? 
— That  was  lent  at  1 per  cent,  for  relief  of  distress, 
and  the  conditions,  of  course,  under  which  those  loans 
were  made  were  totally  distinct  from  those  on  which 
the  ordinary  land  improvement  loans  were  made  under 
the  Act  of  10th  Victoria.  The  circumstances  of  the 
time  were  different  altogether,  so  that  I think  it  would 
be  inadvisable  to  mix  these  two  sums  together. 
Everybody  of  course  is  aware  that  under  the  relief 
of  distress  the  conditions  never  can  be  satisfactory. 

5359.  I suppose  they  improve  the  lands  with  the 
money  which  they  get  at  1 per  cent.  ? — Y es  ; but 
what  I mean  is  this — that  in  the  year  1880-1881  sums 
up  to  perhaps  2,000,000?.  sterling  were  advanced  by 
the  Board  of  Works  with  necessarily  an  insufficient 
establishment,  and  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
have  exercised  under  the  pressure  of  distress  the  same 
amount  of  supervision  as  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances. Time  does  not  admit  of  it,  Loans  which  are 
made  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business  are  totally 
distinct. 

Kailway  5360.  Under  the  two  heads,  the  remissions  and 
°m'  arrears  of  loans  to  landowners  amount  to  50,000?.,  and 
under  the  two  heads  the  tenants’  arrears  are  about 
16,000?.  Did  I understand  you  to  say  that  the  Stats 


liability  incurred  in  connection  with  the  railways  is 
equivalent  to  a sum  of  65,000?.  a year  ? — The  total  sum  sanic^i 
under  the  three  Acts  amounts  to  65,000?.  a year. 

5361.  Of  course  the  greater  part  of  that  is  now  i2Dec.i8m, 

incurred? — Yes  ; you  may  say  that  the  whole  of  the  Daii™y 
funds  under  those  Acts  are  exhausted.  loans. 

5362.  In  regard  to  the  liability  as  to  the  railways 
from  year  to  year,  did  I understand  you  to  say  there 
is  a tendency  rather  to  diminish  the  sum  payable  by 
the  State? — No,  I do  not  say  that.  I think  on  the 
whole  there  is  generally  or  may  be  a slight  improve- 
ment, though  it  is  very  difficult  to  say  that  it  is 
anything  very  absolute.  As  I mentioned  before  the 
loans  made  before  1883  are  not  satisfactory.  Many  of 
these  loans  were  made  for  the  purpose  of  relief  of 
distress. 

5363.  I understood  you  to  say  that  in  a recent  year 
you  incurred  actually  about  three-fourths  of  the  gross 
liability  that  might  have  been  imposed  upon  you — 

18,000?.  out  of  25,000?.  ? — That  was  with  reference  to 
the  Act  of  1883. 

5364.  I was  taking  all  the  Acts  together? — No, 
that  was  merely  under  the  Act  of  1883.  The  2 pel- 
cent,  provided  under  the  Act  of  1883  amounted  to  a 
little  over  19,000?.,  and  that  did  not  come  up  to 
the  amount  that  the  2 per  cent,  would  have  given 
25,000?. ; it  was  6,000?.  less  in  reality,  that  is  to  say,, 
the  Treasury  in  that  particular  year  were,  called  upon 
to  pay  less  by  6,000?.  than  the  2 per  cent,  guarantee. 

5365.  Have  you  made  any  calculation  or  have  you 
any  account  of  the  possible  maximum  that  might  be 
thrown  upon  the  cesspayer  in  any  year  under  all  the- 
Railway  Acts  ? — No.  That  is  very  difficult,  because 
over  and  above  having  to  meet  the  guarantee  of  2 and 
3 per  cent,  respectively,  they  have  also  to  find  a sum 
for  any  deficit  of  working  expenses  beyond  that,  and 
that  of  course  varies  with  each  locality  and  each 
railway. 

5366.  Does  the  local  guarantee  ordinarily  carry 
with  it  a liability  not  only  to  find  the  dividend  in  the 
first  instance  but  also  any  deficiency  of  receipts  to 
defray  working  expenses  ?— Under  the  Act  the  Grand 
Juries  are  to  find  not  only  the  interest  but  any 
deficit  of  working  expenses. 

5367.  I understand  that  when  and  so  far  as  the 
guarantee  falls  upon  the  rates  it  is  payable  altogether 
out  of  the  county  cess  ? — It  is  levied  in  the  same  way 
I believe — T am  not  familiar  with  the  machinery. 

5368.  That  is  a rate  wholly  paid  by  the  occupier, 
is  it  not? — The  occupier  I think  down  to  the  4?. 
valuation  or  something  of  that  kind — I am  not  quite 
certain.  The  landlord  I believe  pays  all  below  4?. 
and  half  of  that  above. 

5369.  I think  the  occupier  pays  in  every  case, 
except  where  a new  tenancy  has  been  created  ? — These 
are  points  that  I am  not  sufficiently  acquainted 
with. 

5370.  Have  the  cesspayers  ever  had  any  control  over 
the  incurring  of  the  liability?— I do  not  know  the 
amount  of  control  they  have  exercised,  excepting  as 
to  the  influence  they  can  bring  to  bear  on  the  Grand 
Jury. 

5371.  But  legally  the  power  rests  altogether  with 
the  Grand  Jury,  so  far  as  locality  is  concerned,  does 
it  not? — Quite  so. 

5372.  And  all  the  cesspayer  has  to  do  is  to  pay 
the  liability  when  it  arises  ? — I do  not  know  what 
amount  of  influence  they  can  bring  to  bear. 

5373.  I am  speaking  of  the  law  now? — The  law  is 
that  the  Grand  J ury  provides  the  amount. 

5374.  Did  I correctly  understand  you  to  say  that  in 
the  event  of  a line  becoming  derelict  and  ceasing  to 
be  worked  if  the  guarantee  is  perpetual,  as  I believe 
it  usually  is,  the  county  is  liable  for  ever  to  pay  the 
dividend  ? — Yes 

5375.  And  if  they  allow  that  to  happen  your 
liability  ceases,  does  it  not  ? — Yes. 

5376.  And  the  county  pays  the  whole  dividend  ? — 

Yes. 

5377.  Without  limit  of  time  ? — Yes. 

2 E 
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SirR.R.  5378.  Has  your  attention  been  drawn  to  tlie 
S™c!b.'  liability  iucurred  in  the  case  of  the  Dingle  line ? — 

— „ Iknow  something  about  it,  but  it  is  not  a matter  that 

12  Deo.  1891.  , c t>  i 

— comes  before  our  Board. 

tam7a7  5379.  You  would  not  be  concerned  further  than  as 
regards  your  moiety  of  the  dividend,  would  you  ? — 
Nothing  further. 

5380.  I believe  as  a matter  of  fact  they  had  to  pay 
not  only  their  share  of  the  dividend,  but  also  a 
heavy  deficiency  on  working  expenses,  and  also  com- 
pensation for  injury  and  loss  of  life  ? — They  had  to 
pay  those  sums,  and  I believe  they  were  compensated 
to  a great  extent  by  a free  grant  from  the  Treasury. 

5381.  There  was  a special  arrangement  made,  was 
there? — Yes. 

5382.  I know  that  in  two  of  the  baronies  at  least 
in  county  Kerry  the  cesspayers  have  been  placed  in 
an  extremely  difficult  position,  by  reason  of  the  liabili- 
ties arising  on  some  lines? — In  one  barony  I am 
aware  they  have;  in  the  Corkaguiny  barony  they 
have  been  subject  to  a heavy  charge;  but  I cannot  say 
that  any  others  have  gone  beyond  5 d.  or  6d.  in  the 
pound. 

5383.  In  one  barony,  I think,  it  was  something 
like  5s.,  was  it  not  ? — I have  the  incidents  here. 

5384.  I should  be  glad  to  know  what  was  the 
burden? — In  regard  to  the  Dingle  Railway,  which 
is  an  extreme  case,  the  barony  of  Corkaguiny  in  the 
year  1892  had  to  meet  a poundage  of  2s.  3’45 d.  The 
Clanmorris  barony,  for  the  same  line,  had  to  meet  a 
poundage  of  4s.  0-28c?.,  and  the  Trughanacmy  barony, 
2s.  id. 

5385.  Was  that  for  only  one  line? — That  was  for 
one  line.  They  vary — 2 d.,  id.,  6 d.,  and  Id.,  and  so 
on.  There  is  one  rather  heavy  one,  9fc?.  Corkaguiney 
is  quite  an  exceptional  case. 

5386.  Apart  from  the  question  of  deficiencies  arising 
on  working  expenses,  what  would  be  the  gross  liability 
of  the  cesspayer  in  Ireland  in  any  year,  assuming  a 
total  failure  to  pay  dividends? — Take  an  average  of 
about  4|  per  cent.,  on  the  total  amount  of  guarantee. 

5387.  41-  per  cent,  on  269,000?.  ? — No,  it  would,  be 
on  1,000,000?.  The  two  Acts  have  got  to  be  taken 
together.  There  is  the  1883  Act  and  the  guarantees 
under  the  1889  Act.  I think  I had  better  give  you 
that  information  afterwards.  It  will  have  to  be 
worked  out. 

Labourers’  5388.  On  the  subj  ect  of  loans  for  labourers’  cottages, 
■cottages.  you  lend  the  money  at  34  and  3£  per  cent.,  according 
to  the  term  of  years  in  which  it  is  to  be  repaid  ? — Yes. 

5389.  Has  the  Local  Government  Board  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  loans? — The  Local  Government 
Board  have  got  the  administration  entirely  of  all  the 
Labourers  Loans  Acts  under  item  21 — that  is  to  say, 
under  the  Act  of  46  and  47  Victoria,  chapter  60.  The 
Board  of  Works  have  solely  to  deal  with  items  7 and 
8,  labourers’  dwellings  in  towns,  and  the  housing  of 
the  working  classes,  under  Acts  of  1866  and  1885. 

5390.  In  the  case  where  the  Local  Government 
Board  is  the  administering  body,  what  is  your  func- 
tion ; do  you  simply  pass  on  any  application  to  the 
Treasury? — Simply,  as  the  Loans  Department,  we 
have  to  see  to  the  security,  to  see  that  the  law  is 
observed  as  regards  the  proportion  that  the  loan  bears 
to  the  total  indebtedness  of  each  union,  and  to  make 
a recommendation  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  who 
give  us  their  sanction,  on  receipt  of  which  we  make 
the  loan. 

5391.  Do  you  intervene  by  recommendation,  or 
otherwise,  in  every  case  ? — Under  certain  circum- 
stances we  correspond  with  the  Local  Government 
Board,  and  take  their  views  in  cases  of  difficulty ; but, 
ordinarily,  we  act  for  ourselves  and  make  recommen- 
dations to  the  Treasury. 

5392.  You  reserve  to  yourselves  the  right  to  say 
whether  the  loan  ought  or  ought  not  to  be  granted,  do 
you? — Yes,  being  a Loan  Board  we  have  to  see  to  the 
security  and  all  other  safeguards. 

5393.  ( Chairman .)  You  have  plenary  responsi- 
bility?— Yes. 


5394.  {Mr.  Sexton.)  Do  the  plans  which  are  used  Sir rr. 
of  the  houses  and  so  forth  proceed  from  your  Board  ? 

— Under  the  Local  Government  Board  we  see  none  of  — - 

the  plans  for  labourers’  cottages  in  rural  districts,  or  " 
anything  of  that  kind — they  have  their  own  machinery  ^°urcR 
and  their  own  staff  of  officers.  With  regard  to  the  SCi 
others,  the  promoters  bring  up  the  designs ; each  design 
is  examined  by  the  technical  staff  in  our  office  in 
detail. 

5395.  Has  your  attention  been  drawn  to  the  extent 
to  which  the  allotment  of  loans  exceeds  the  amount 
derived  by  the  Guardians  from  the  labourers  ? — No, 
we  have  no  information  whatever  on  that  subject. 

5396.  I understand  that  the  function  of  your  Board 

in  regal’d  to  loans  is  in  itself  not  administrative.  You  Worts  “ 
cannot  determine  whether  or  not  a loan  shall  be  Boaid- 
granted,  or  alter  the  terms  or  conditions  upon  which 
a loan  may  be  granted? — We  have  to  be  guided 
entirely  by  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  within  the  terms 
of  those  Acts  we  go  into  each  case ; see  to  the 
security,  make  all  inquiries  necessary,  and  when 
we  have  decided  that  the  loan  shall  be  made  we  make 
a recommendation  to  the  Treasury,  who  give  their 
sanction. 

5397.  But  you  have  no  discretion  whatever  of  your 
own,  have  you  ? — No,  we  merely  have  to  report  to  the 
Treasury. 

5398.  The  Treasury,  I believe,  under  various 
statutes  possess  a tolerably  wide  discretion  in  regard 
to  relaxation  of  terms,  do  they  not? — Yes,  I should 
say  that  they  had  every  discretion. 

5399.  {Lord  Welby.)  I think  if  you  look  at  the  Loan 
Act  of  1877  or  1878,  I forget  which  year  it  is,  which 
now  regulates  it,  you  will  see  that  the  discretion  of 
the  Treasury  is  limited  as  to  terms  of  loan  and  as  to 
power  of  remission  also,  there  is  a discretion  but  it 
is  very  much  limited  under  the  Act  ? — T was  merely 
alluding  to  the  fact  that  as  between  our  office  and  the 
Treasury  we  are  entirely  under  their  guidance.  I did 
not  for  a moment  wish  to  question  the  fact  of  the 
limitations  placed  by  Act  of  Parliament  upon  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Treasury.  I was  merely  speaking  with 
regard  to  our  own  position. 

5400.  {Mr.  Sexton.)  Would  you  not  put  it  that 
you  are  under  their  control,  and  that  they  are  a good 
deal  under  your  guidance? — I hope  our  recom- 
mendations carry  given  weight. 

5401.  I heard  you  say  to  day,  for  instance,  in 
regard  to  one  or  two  classes  of  loans,  that  both  the  rate 
of  interest  had  been  reduced  and  the  term  of  years 
extended  by  a Treasury  order? — Yes. 

5402.  That  would  indicate  a very  important  dis- 
cretion to  the  Treasury,  would  it  not? — That  is  no 
doubt  conferred  by  the  Statute. 

5403.  Would  it  be  possible  do  you  think  to  give 
the  Commission  in  a paper,  or  otherwise,  the  extent  to 
which  the  Treasury  may  modify  at  any  time  the  terms 
upon  which  loans  have  been  or  may  be  made  ? — I only 
know  of  certain  Acts  under  which  the  Treasury  can 
exercise  power.  I mentioned  one,  the  6th  and  7 th 
William  IV.  under  which  they  can,  but  I am  not  aware 
of  many  others  in  which  they  can  exercise  their 
powers.  We  take  our  instructions  in  all  such  matters 
entirely  from  the  Treasury. 

5404.  As  to  remissions,  we  often  hear  of  these  Ecmis- 
remissions  in  connection  with  Irish  taxation,  in  fact  S10DS’ 
we  have  never  done  hearing  of  them.  Can  you 
explain  how  it  is  that  in  Table  .2,  remissions  on 
closed  services  no  rate  of  interest  is  given  and  no 
indication  is  given  of  what  rates  of  interest  the 
borrowers  had  to  pay,  whilst  the  loans  were  current? 

I am  afraid  I cannot  give  any  information  on  that 
subject. 

5405.  I suppose  the  records  of  your  Department 
are  complete  with  regard  to  these  loans? — Yes.  I 
have  had  a note  placed  in  my  hands  just  now  which 
shews  that  in  most  cases  there  was  no  interest  on 
these  closed  loans. 

5406.  It  is  almost  impossible  for  any  one  at  tliisdate 
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looking  at  Table  2,  to  appreciate  the  circumstances 
‘'Sankcy,  under  which  the  loans  were  made,  is  it  not! — 
yes. 

pco. ISM-  5407.  Can  you  give  us  any  particulars  which  will 
pcmis-  enable  us  generally  to  see  when  the  loans  were  made, 
a°ne'  to  what  bodies  of  persons,  and  under  what  circum- 
stances they  were  remitted  ? — As  far  as  I understand 
these  loans  commenced  in  1817,  and  were  made 
prior  to  the  formation  of  the  Board  of  Works  in 
1831.  I daresay  the  records  might  throw  some  light 
upon  it. 

5408.  It  would  be  very  convenient  taking  the 
main  heads  under  which  large  sums  were  remitted  if 
you  could  let  us  know  when  the  money  was  lent,  the 
bodies  and  persons  to  whom  the  money  was  lent,  and 
the  circumstances  of  the  remission? — Yes. 

5409.  I think  perhaps  if  you  could  also  apply  that 
to  the  remissions  upon  the  un-closed  accounts,  which, 
though  they  are  more  recent,  are  not  more  familiar  to 
many  of  us  than  the  remissions  on  the  closed  accounts, 
it  would  be  desirable? — In  all  the  open  accounts  you 
have  information  as  to  the  rates  of  interest,  dates, 
amounts,  and  so  on,  you  have  that  information. 

5410.  Certainly,  the  information  is  popular,  but  for 
instance  I see  a remission  of  10,0007  for  inland 
navigation,  and  74,0007  for  harbours  and  decks;  one 
is  not  able  to  appreciate  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  remission  was  made  simply  by  reading  the 
title  ? — You  wish  the  details  of  those. 

5411.  Yes,  some  particulars? — Very  well,  you  shall 
have  them  as  far  as  possible. 

5412.  The  circumstances,  the  time,  the  rate  of 
interest,  the  persons,  who  received  the  money,  and  the 
reason  why  the  balances  were  remitted  ? — Perhaps  Mr. 
Sexton,  you  are  not  aware  that  we  have  25,000  open 
accounts  at  the  present  moment. 

5413.  I know  you  have,  and  I do  not  wish  to  ask 
anything  unreasonable,  but  I thought  you  might  be 
able  to  indicate  the  general  character  of  the  remissions 
in  a narrow  space  ? — I will  see  what  we  can  do. 

Railway  5414.  The  arrears  upon  the  open  accounts  with 
regard  to  four-fifths  of  the  amount  are  due  to  these 
railway  loans,  are  they  not.  The  total  arrears  are 
how  much? — 561,8877,  of  which  the  amount  due  to 
railway  loans  is  429,5952. 

5415.  How  many  of  these  railway  companies  are 
there  ? — Sixteen. 

Mos  of  5416.  T notice  they  have  paid  460,0007  under  the 
head  of  principal,  and  comparatively  a very  large  sum, 
373,0007  for  interest,  so  that  it  would  rather  appear 
that  the  rate  which  you  charge  these  railways,  5 per 
cent,  up  to  1883,  and  4 per  cent,  since,  must  have  a 
good  deal  to  do  with  their  inability  to  meet  their 
engagements  ? — That  is  a point  as  to  which  the  Board 
is  entirely  under  the  guidance  of  the  Treasury. 

5417.  If  you  have  any  power  of  initiative  I suggest 
you  might  employ  it  very  well,  in  considering  with 
regard  to  these  loans  in  Table  T.  due  by  public  bodies 
or  quasi  public  bodies  whether  4 per  cent,  is  not  a high 
rate  considering  the  value  of  money? — I am  afraid  I 
have  not  the  data  for  considering  that  question. 

5418.  You  do  not  feel  that  you  can  take  it  upon 
yourself  to  take  any  action  upon  that'subject,  do  you  ? 
—No 

5419.  The  rates  of  interest  as  well  as  the  terms  of 
repayment  vary  very  greatly  in  regard  to  services  of 
tolerably  equal  public  utility,  do  they  not  ? — Yes,  that 
is  the  case. 

5420.  And  I notice  in  Class  2 that  the  rates  pay- 
able by  the  cesspayer  for  loans  to  Grand  Juries  are 
nearly  all  higher  than  the  rates  payable  by  Boards  of 
Guardians — they  range  from  4 to  5 per  cent,  mostly 
in  the  case  of  Grand  Juries,  and  in  the  case  of  Boards 
of  Guardians  from  3 to  4 per  cent.  Do  you  know  of 
any  reason  why  that  disparity  should  continue  to 
exist  ? — The  difference  is  not  quite  as  much  as  that ; 
the  generality  of  the  loans  to  Grand  Juries  are  at  4 per 
cent. ; the  generality  of  the  loans  to  Guardians  are  at 
3i  per  cent.,  so  that  there  is  not  such  a very  great 
disparity ; but  at  the  same  time  there  are  disparities, 
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5421.  I observe  that  in  the  table  of  the  average  — 
rates  of  interest  payable  on  the  advances  before  the  interest! 
Local  Loans  Fund  was  established  the  money  was  pro- 
vided out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  ? — Yes. 

5422.  Since  the  year  1877,  was  it? — No,  since  the 
year  1887  when  the  Local  Loans  Fund  was  created; 
all  that  has  been  by  advances  from  the  Commissioners 
of  National  Debt  who  made  the  advance  to  us. 

5423.  The  Local  Loans  Fund  is  floated  at  three  per 
cent.,  is  it  not? — I believe  so. 

5424.  At  par  ? — I believe  so. 

5425.  And  I see  that  the  average  rate  chai-geable 
is  3/.  11s.  2d.  ? — That  covers  coat  of  administration 
and  losses  of  all  kinds. 

5426.  It  would  be  something  like  half  per  cent,  or 
a little  more  than  half  per  cent,  on  8,000,0007  a year. 

I mean  taking  only  the  percentage  which  you  pay  for 
the  money  and  the  percentage  which  you  receive, leaving 
out  of  account  loss  es  ? — That  would  have  to  be  a 
matter  of  detail  and  calculation ; I am  not  able  to  give 
exactly  what  it  would  come  to. 

5427.  I understand  the  Local  Loans  Fund  is  one 
Imperial  Fund  for  the  three  countries  ? — Yes. 

5428.  Are  Irish  losses  ear-marked  as  against  Irish 
receipts,  or  is  the  whole  fund  applicable  to  any  loss  no 
matter  where  arising  ? — That  I do  not  know. 

5429.  {Chairman.')  I wish  to  ask  you  one  question 
upon  a point  which  I do  not  think  is  quite  clear  with 
respect  to  the  light  railway  account.  I have  been 
analysing  it  during  the  last  few  minutes,  and  if  you 
turn  to  pages  74  to  77  of  your  report  you  will  see 
you  give  the  cases  both  of  railways  which  pay  their 
working  expenses  and  the  railways  which  do  not  pay 
their  working  expenses  ? — These  are  all  the  railways 
under  the  Act  of  1883. 

5430.  I am  speaking  of  the  Act  of  1883.  Will  you 
be  good  enough  to  tell  me  whether  I am  right  in  the 
calculations  that  I have  made  that  in  point  of  money, 
though  not  quite  in  point  of  numbers,  as  many  of 
those  railways  do  not  pay  their  working  expenses  as 
do  pay  them  ? — Bather  more  pay  than  those  that  do- 
not  pay. 

5431.  And  taking  the  last  completed  year  of  which 
you  have  an  account  here,  that  is  1892,  half  of  the 
total  number  of  18  railways  do  not  pay  their  working 
expenses  ? — Yes. 

5432.  What  will  become  of  them.  Is  it  likely 
that  the  Baronies  will  be  obliged  to  put  into  operation 
the  extreme  penal  consequences  of  the  Act? — The 
Act  as  I understand  acts  automatically,  that  is  to 
say,  that  where  the  working  expenses  are  not  paid  for 
two  consecutive  years,  an  Order  in  Council  is  obtained 
under  which  the  railway  passes  into  the  hands  of 
and  is  administered  by  a Committee  of  the  Grand 
Jury. 

5433.  But  it  is  a highly  penal  process,  is  it  not,  to 
take  a railway  away  from  its  natural  managers,  and 
putting  it  under  a public  body.  Will  that  necessarily 
occur,  or  is  there  any  power  to  postpone  so  severe  an 
operation  us  that? — As  at  present  constituted,  the 
several  companies  have  no  direct  interest  in  managing 
these  lines.  The  Grand  Jury  on  the  other  hand 
having  to  find  the  money  have  a very  direct  interest, 
and  the  only  question  is  whether  in  regard  to  their 
body  they  are  able  to  appoint  a sufficient  number  of 
experts  as  directors  to  manage  the  line. 

5434.  I hope  the  number  of  directors  is  not  so  much 
an  element  in  the  case  as  the  efficiency  of  the  manage- 
ment?— Yes,  of  course,  efficiency  of  management  is 
the  essential  matter. 

5435.  {Mr.  Martin.)  There  is  a case  at  the  present 
moment,  is  there  not,  of  a line  being  managed  by  the 
Grand  J ury  ? — Yes,  there  is. ' 

The  witness  withdrew. 

Adjourned  to  to-morrow  at  eleven  o’clock. 
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TWELFTH  DAY, 


Thursday,  13th  December,  1894. 


At  the  Benchers’  Chambers,  Four  Courts,  Dublin. 


Present : 

The  Right  Hon.  HUGH  C.  E.  CHILDERS,  Chairman. 

Lord  Welby. 

The  Right  Hon.  The  O’Conor  Don. 

Sir  David  Barbour,  K.C.S.I. 

Mr.  B.  H.  Holland,  Secretary. 


Charles  E.  Martin,  Esq. 
Thomas  Sexton,  Esq.,  M.P. 


Mr.  Mur- 


Effect  o£ 
identical 


Mr.  Mvrrough  O’Brien  called,  and  examined. 


5436.  (Chairman.')  You  are,  I believe,  a member 
of  the  Land  Commission  ? — Yes. 

5437.  But  you  do  not  come  here  to  give  evidence 
in  a representative  character  ? — No,  I am  here  to  give 
evidence  in  my  personal  character. 

5438.  To  give  your  own  opinions  on  facts  which 
you  have  collected-  yourself.  1 think  the  paper 
which  you  have  laid  before  the  Commission  is  an 
enlargement  of  a . pamphlet  which  you  published  some 
time  ago,  is  it  not! — It  is  an  enlargement  of  writings 
published  in  the  press. 

5439.  And  then  re-published  as  a pamphlet,  I 
think  ? — Yes. 

5440.  Going  directly  to  your  paper,  you  describe 
the  financial  arrangements  at  the  time  of  the  Union 
as  objectionable  to  Irishmen  on  several  grounds! — 
That  appeal's  to  be  a matter  of  history. 

5441.  The  main  arrangement  was  that  Ireland’s 
contribution  to  the  Imperial  revenue  should  be  -jvths 
• of  the  whole,  I think! — Yes 

5442.  The  recorded  protest  against  that  you  refer 
"to,  but  you  do  not  give  it  in  detail  1 — I do  not  give  it 
in  detail  because  a great  deal  of  it  has  been  gone  over 
already,  and  I did  not  think  it  necessary  to  cite  the 
.history  of  the  Union  arrangements. 

5443.  In  your  opinion,  was  that  protest  well  founded 
and  justified  by  results! — It  appears  to  have  been 
justified  by  the  results. 

5444.  In  1800  what  was  Great  Britain’s  debt  per 
head! — The  amounts  stated  per  head  for  Great 
Britain  is  427.,  and  for  Ireland  it  is  57.  12a. 

5445.  But  that  proportion  was  very  much  varied  at 
the  time  of  the  Union  of  the  Exchequers.  I think 
Ireland’s  proportion  was  much  larger,-  was  it  not! — 
At  the  time  of  the  amalgamation  of  the  Exchequers 
the  Irish  debt  had  quadrupled ; the  British  debt 
appears  to  have  only  doubled.  Having  read  tli3 
proceedings  of  the.  Committee  of  1864  it  seems  im- 
possible to  make  out  from  them  whether  the  accounts 
were  kept  strictly  in  accordance  ■ with  the  terms  of 
the  Union  or  not,  and  I should  . have  thought  it  was 
impossible  to  disentangle  those  accounts  at  present. 

5446.  Since  the  amalgamation  of  the  Exchequers 
the  taxation  of  the  countries  has  greatly  been  assimi- 
lated, I think?— The  taxation  is  almost  identical  in 
both  countries  now. 

5447.  You  do  not  think  therefore  that  indiscriminate 
taxation  and  identical  taxes  necessarily  mean  equality 
of  taxation  ? — The  circumstances  and  social  conditions 
of  Ireland  are  so  very  different  from  those  of  England 
that  I do  not  think  identical  taxes  would  necessarily 
apply  to  the  same  incidents  in  both  countries. 

5448.  How  would  you  in  a few  words  express  the 


nature  of  the  grievance  on  that  point  ? — I think  the 
position  of  Ireland  is  as  if  a person  with  3007.  a year 
had  to  keep  up  an  establishment  in  forced  partner- 
ship on  the  same  scale,  and  in  the  same  style,  with 
another  person  with  10,0007.  a year,  contributing  a 
proportion  of  every  outlay  which  the  richer  partner 
chose  to  make.  The  modest  competence  that  would 
amply  suffice  for  all  the  necessities  of  the  first,  if 
living  independently,  would  be  ruinously  insufficient 
for  the  poorer  person  in  such  a partnership. 

5449.  What  was  the  provision  of  the  7th  Article 
of  the  Treaty  of  Union  as  to  the  revision  of  the 
financial  arrangements? — That  after  twenty  years  the 
contribution  to  the  revenue  by  each  country  was  to 
be  ascertained  by  a comparison  of  the  income  of  each 
country  from  the  produce  of  a general  tax,  if  such 
had  been  imposed.  No  such  tax  existed  until  1853, 
when  the  income  tax  was  extended  to  Ireland. 

5450.  So,  in  your  opinion,  that  provision  of  the 
Treaty  of  Union,  though  not  an  absolute  provision, 
expressed  an  arrangement  which  has  not  been  earned 

out?— That  has  not  been  carried  out. 

5451.  You  refer  to  the  Parliamentary  paper  which 
presents  the  Treasury  view  of  the  financial  relations, 
and  you  have  given  us  a summary  table  showing  us 
the  amounts  of  the  percentages  of  the  contribution  of 
each  counti'y.  Would  you  give  us  the  salient  points 
of  that — nol  so  much  the  figures  as  the  percentages  ? 
— It  apDears  from  the  Treasury  tables  in  Paper  329, 
of  Session  1891,  that  Ireland’s  contribution  to  the 
Imperial  revenue  was  8'27  per  cent,  in  1889-1890, 
8-46  per  cent,  in  1890-91,  and  8'22  per  eent.  in 
the  year  1891-1892.  The  amount  returned  by  the 
Treasury  as  expended  on  Irish  services  was  17-24  per 
cent,  in  the  first  year,  17 '90  in  the  second  year,  and 
17-64  in  the  third’ year,  leaving  as  the  contribution  to 
be  made  by  Ireland  to  the  Imperial  services  4-08  per 
cent,  in  the  first  year,  3 -64  in  the  second  year,  and 
3-04  in  the  third  yeai-. 

5452.  That  may  be  said  to  be  the  Treasury  view 
of  the  financial  arrangement  ? — That  appears  to  be  so. 

5453.  Will  you  now  take  the  Treasury  estimate  of 
the  taxation  per  head '? — The  Treasury  estimate  made 
in  that  paper  of  the  taxation  per  head  for  Ireland 
was  in  the  year  1889—1890,  17.  12s.  5c7.,  of  which 
10s.  Ilc7.  is  estimated  to  have  been  contributed  to 
Imperial  services;  in  1890-1891  the  taxation  of 
Ireland  was  17.  14s.  per  head,  of  which  9s.  8c7.  is 
estimated  to  have  been  contributed  to  Imperial  ser- 
vices and  in  1891-1892  the  taxation  per  head  in 
Ireland  was  17.  13s.  6t7.,  of  which  8s.  is  estimated  to 
have  been  contributed  to  Imperial  services. 

5454.  How  would  you  sum  up  the  Treasury  view 
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jjy.  Mur-  as  given  in  these  calculations  ? — That  paper  indicates 
row*  that  Ireland,  from  the  Treasury  point  of  view,  is 
— ' becoming  of  less  value  from  year  to  year  in  the  way  of 
13DCU.1S9I-  cont,ribution  to  Imperial  services.  The  cost  of  adminis- 
Treasuryj  tration  appears  to  be  growing  greater,  and  the  contri- 
B$aUons  bution,  therefore,  remaining  for  Imperial  services  is 
returns.  gradually  growing  less. 

Criticism  of  5455.  But,  in  your  opinion,  you  say  that  is  a falla- 
ci^iflca-  cious  conclusion.  Will  you  point  out  in  what  respect  1 
iion.  — I think  the  classification  in  the  paper  is  difficult  to 

criticise,  because  the  head  of  account  does  not  always 
indicate  what  the  services  actually  are  ; but  a great 
many  items  are.  classed  as  Imperial  services  to  which 
Ireland  contributes,  and  it  appears  to  me  that  they 
should  have  been  classed  as  English  or  British  services. 

5456.  Do . you  think  that  Ireland  does  not  derive 
adequate  benefit  from  a good  many  points  of  expendi- 
ture?—I think  Ireland,  a purely  agricultural  and 
pastoral  country,  has  no  need  of  a great  many  of  the 
services  which  are  supplied  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Empire  as  a whole. 

5457.  As  a part  of  the  Empire,  you  do  not  suggest 
that  Ireland  should  not  pay  at  all  for  those  services, 
but  you  think  that  the  charge  is  too  great  ? — I think 
the  charge  is  too  great.  We  have  no  commerce 
practically,  no  industries  practically,  no  foreign  rela- 
tions as  a separate  country,  and  I do  not  think  that 
the  army,  navy,  and  expenses  in  connection  with 
foreign  relations  should  be  charged  in  full  to  Ireland. 

Civil  ox-  5458.  Then  do  you  also  think  that  a good  deal  of 
?n  neiand.  the  civil  expenditure  is  excessive,  having  regard  to 
Ireland’s  requirements  ? — I think  there  is  an  excessive 
cost  of  administration  in  Ireland,  because  in  many 
departments  there  are  two  establishments ; there  is 
an  establishment  in  Dublin  and  an  establishment  in 
London. 

5459.  With  respect  to  what  are  more  strictly  Irish 
services,  do  you  think  the  charge  for  some,  such  as  the 
police,  is  excessive  ? — The  co3t  of  the  police  in  Ireland 
appears  to  be  enormous  in  comparison  with  crime. 
Crime  is  on  the  whole  slightly  less  in  Ireland  than  in 
the  rest  of  the  United  Kingdom,  but  the  cost  of  the 
police  is  about  three  times  what  it  is  in  Great  Britain. 
The  police  admittedly  are  kept  up  for  Imperial  pur- 
poses and  not  local  purposes  ; such  a large  force  would 
not  be  required  for  the  suppression  of  crime. 

5460.  Does  that  criticism  of  yours  extend  to  other 
civil  establishments  in  Ireland  which  you  think  are 
kept  up  on.  too  large  a scale? — I think  the  whole 
Imperial  expenditure  administered  in  London  chiefly 
benefits  Great  Britain,  not  Ireland.  - 

Taxation  5461.  And  you  do  not  think  that  the  comparison 
per  ea  ' between  the  Irishman’s  taxation  of  34s.  against  the 
Englishman’s  of  52s.  really  is  a strong  support  of  the 
presentarrangement, because  Ireland,  though  paying  less 
per  head,  is  a much  po'orer  country  ? — The  average  income 
in  Ireland  would  be  very  much  less  than  the  average 
income  in  Great  Britain,  and  therefore  the  taxation 
per  head  is  naturally  a great  deal  less,  and  I think 
should  be  still  smaller  as  the  mai-gin  for  taxation  in 
Ireland  on  the  average  income  is  very  much  less  than 
the  margin  for  taxation  in  England. 

Relative  5462.  You  have  constructed  a table  from  the  Inland 
QreatVrit-  Revenue  Report  of  1890-1891.  Will  you  give  us 
Ireland*1  proportions  which,  according  to  that  report,  the 

income  tax  assessment  indicates  as  the  comparative 
wealth  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland? — In  round 
numbers  Ireland’s  proportional  estimate  on  the  basis 
of  the  income  tax  assessment,  would  be  1 to  21*3,  and 
the  income  indicated  per  head  for  England  would  be 
17 7,  against  57  10s.  in  Ireland.  The  same  table  gives 
the  assessment  of  houses  and  messuages.  Houses  have 
often  been  taken  by  economists  as  one  of  the  best  evi- 
dences of  capability  of  people  for  taxation.  The 
assessment  of  houses  in  Ireland  to  the  rest  of  the  United 
Kingdomis  as  1 to  36,  and  the  value  of  house  property, 
according  to  the  assessment,  would  be  4'4 7 in  Eng- 
land and  0*877  in  Ireland. 

5463.  The  most  favourable  item  to  Great  Britain 
oa  the  three  main  contributions  is  the  property  assessed 


to  probate  and  succession  duty  and  I think  the  Irish  Hr.  Hur- 
proportion  stands  higher  in  regard  to  that  than  as  to  Jb%u. 
houses  or  personal  property  ? — A good  deal  of  succes-  13D~18g4 
sion  duty  is  paid  on  estates  that  are  owned  by  people  — 
who  are  not  resident  in  Ireland,  and  presumably  wealth  of 
resident  in  England,  and  therefore  it  would  not  indicate  ®Ie“,n|!l',t~’ 
that  the  proportion  taken  on  that  basis  would  be  a Ireland, 
just  one. 

5464.  (Mr.  Sexton).  I notice  that  the  columns  con- 
taining the  assessment  are  headed  “United  Kingdom” 
and  “ Ireland  ” respectively  ; then  the  columns  con- 
taining the  calculations  are  headed  “ England  ” and 
“ Ireland  ” ? — Yes,  I thought  it  more  useful  to  compare 
England  and  Ireland  per  head. 

5465.  The  comparison  we  are  engaged  on  here  is 
one  between  Ireland  and  Great  Britain  ? — I did  not 
take  out  the  figures  for  Great  Britain,  because  at  first 
the  Treasury  tables  gave  a separate  estimate  for  Scot- 
land, and  I imagined  that  possibly  Scotland  was  coming 
into  the  inquiry,  and  in  the  notes  I made  I thought 
it  more  useful  to  compare  England  and  Ireland. 

5466.  But  if  in  these  final  columns  you  had  com- 
pared not  Ireland  and  England,  but  Ireland  and  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  proportion  of  Ireland  would  be 
smaller.  Obviously  if  the  first  of  the  two  columns 
had  included  Scotland  or  had  included  the  whole  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  proportion  of  Ireland  to 
that  would  have  been  smaller  than  it  is  to  England 
merely,  would  it  not? — I am  not  sure  whether  on 
the  assessment  per  head  it  would  be  so. 

5467.  (Chairman).  Of  course  the  comparison  could 
be  made  by  deducting  the  total  Irish  assessment  from 
the  United  Kingdom  assessment.  That  would  give 
the  Great  Britain  assessment,  and  that  might  be  com- 
pared with  the  Irish  assessment? — Yes. 

5468.  You  complain  of  the  over-assessment  in  Ire-  brats' in 
land  as  compared  with  the  notoriously  under-assessment  Great  Brit- 
of  certain  classes  of  property  in  England.  Will  you  ^and 
enlarge  upon  that  a little  ? — The  assessment  in  Ireland  compared, 
is  made  upon  a different  principle  from  the  assessment 

in  England.  In  England  the  assessment  is  on  tho 
estimated  rent  of  the  premises,  with  certain  deduc- 
tions that  are  made  for  repairs,  outlay,  tithes,  and 
land  tax.  I think  they  are  all  taken  off  from  the 
assessment  when  made  in  England.  The  valuation  in 
Ireland  was  made  under  an  Act  passed  in  1852,  and 
was  completed  about  1864.  It  was  supposed  to  be 
made  on  an  estimate  of  what  the  land  would  produce, 
and  a certain  scale  of  prices  was  given,  but  the 
material  for  applying  that  scale  of  prices  was  not 
given — that  is  to  say,  the  cost  of  production  was  not 
brought  into  account,  as  laid  down  in  the  Act.  Every- 
one acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  V aluation  in 
Ireland  knows  that  it  followed  the  rents  to  a large 
extent.  The  valuers  who  were  employed  in  making 
the  assessment — which  has  never  been  changed  as 
regards  land  since  it  was  made  under  the  Act  of  1852 

were  directed  to  collect  and  note  the  rates  of  rent 

payable.  Practically  that  is  the  only  way  in  which 
an  assessment  could  be  made,  and  I think  the  assess- 
ment made  in  1852  indicates  generally  what  the  rents 
payable  then  were,  and  really  the  assessment  was 
not  made  on  an  estimate  of  what  the  land  would 
produce. 

5469.  Then  Griffith’s  Valuation,  though  it  may  be 
called  sound  for  its  purposes,  would  not  be  sound  as  a 
factor  in  a calculation  comparing  the  assessment  of 
Ireland  with  the  assessment  of  Great  Britain? — I 
think  in  comparing  the  assessments  you  must  take 
into  account  the  difference  of  principle  upon  which  the 
two  assessments  were  made ; but  I do  not  think  that 
Griffith’s  system,  which  is  not  in  use  in  any  other 
civilized  country,  was  a sound  one. 

5470.  In  England  you  have  collected  some  facts  as 
to  under-assessment,  have  you  not? — The  under- 
assessment of  mansions  js  a thing  that  has  been 
repeatedly  drawn  attention  to.  V ery  large  mansions 
that  have  cost  200,0007  or  300,0007  are  often  assessed 
at  less  than  villas  in  adjoining  towns.  That  is  not 
the  case  to  the  same  extent  in  Ireland.  The  under- 
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Mr.  Mur-  assessment  of  land  has  been  especially  noticed  in  the 
OBrfen.  proceedings  of  the  London  County  Council,  and  I may 
13  Dee” 1891  menti°n  as  an  illustration  of  the  immense  under- 
— ' assessment  on  the  large  residences  that  escape  from  any 

■ments  in  assessment,  the  evidence  given  to  the  Valuation  Com- 
airfand rit"  m^ee  th®  London  County  Council  in  1889.  Mr. 
Ireland  Harper,  a well-known  valuer,  giving  evidence  to  them, 
compared.  says  : “The  annual  value  of  all  vacant  land  (in 
“ London)  which  is  not  assessed  I have  put  down  very 
“ moderately  at  1,500,0001.  annually.”  The  Com- 
mittee’s Report  stated  that  in  the  parish  of  Kensington 
there  was  vacant  land  worth  for  sale  1,7 0 0,000/. 
practically  not  rated  at  all.  In  Paddington,  he  said, 
there  was  300,0002.  worth  not  rated  at  all,  and  in 
"West  Hampstead  1,000,0002.  worth  at  least.  That  is 
taken  from  the  Report  of  the  Valuation  Committee 
of  the  London  County  Council  in  1889. 

5471.  (Sir  David  Barbour .)  Was  that  land  pro- 
ducing any  income  at  the  time! — It  was  not,  and  for 
that  reason  it  was  not  rated  ; but  that  was  estimated 
to  be  the  saleable  value  of  the  land. 

5472.  (Chairman.)  How  would  that  compare  as  to 
Irish  assessment?—!  am  not  aware  of  any  similar 
cases.  For  instance,  we  have  not  land  of  that  immense 
value  in  towns ; most  Irish  towns  are  decaying. 

5473.  Summing  up  the  figures  to  which  you  have 
had  access,  and  which  you  have  considered,  what  do 
you  say  as  to  the  amount  which  should  be  taken  off 
Schedule  A in  Ireland,  in  order  to  make  it  compare  with 
the  reduction  made  in  Great  Britain  ? — I do  not  think 
I am  prepared  to  give  any  exact  figures  on  the  subject, 
because  that  could  not  be  got  without  making  a 
valuation  which  would  represent  in  each  country  the 
actual  value  of  the  property.  I took  these  cases  for 
the  purpose  of  comparison,  to  show  that  the  Irish 
assessment  is  higher  than  the  English  assessment, 
which  excludes  such  very  large  values  as  these. 

5474.  I think  in  your  paper  you  say  that  2,000,0002. 
at  least  should  be  taken  oft  Schedule  Ain  Ireland  ? — 
I say  that  2,000,0002.  at  least  should  be  taken  off-  for 
the  fall  in  the  value  of  agricultural  land,  to  compare 
with  the  1 3,000,0002.  that  has  come  off  agricultural 
land  in  the  last  thirteen  years  in  England.  May  I 
also  draw  attention  to  the  under  assessment  of 
railways?  Of  course  I am  not  able  to  compare  the 
railways  myself,  but  I took  some  public  papers  and 
representations  made  by  Mr.  Hedley,  one  of  the 
largest  valuers  in  the  North  of  England,  in  1878. 
Among  some  of  his  reports  I find  he  says — “Com- 
“ paring  the  valuation  and  amount  of  rates  payable  by 
“ the  Dublin,  Wicklow,  and  Wexford  Railway,  with 
“ the  amounts  paid  by  the  two  largest  English  Rail- 
“ way  Companies,  the  London  and  North  Western 
“ and  the  Great  Western,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  rates 
“ paid  or  payable  by  the  former  are  enormously  in 
“ excess  of  the  latter,  and  that  the  difference  is  solely 
“to  be  attributed  to  the  ‘parochial  principle’  of 
rating  in  England.”  Compaiing  different  parts  of  the 
London  and  North  Western  Railway  system  with 
Irish  Railways,  he  says,  the  assessable  value  of  the 
Dublin,  Wicklow,  and  Wexford  Railway,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  receipts,  is  eleven  times  greater  than  that 
of  the  Shrewsbury  and  Hereford. 

5475.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  Does  that  mean  that  they  pay 
eleven  times  as  much  as  they  would  if  they  were  in 
England  ? — I give  you  what  he  says  ; I do  not  know 
at  this  moment  that  I am  prepared  to  interpret  it 
further. 

5476.  (Lord  Welby.)  You  see  it  turns  on  a rather 
curious  word  “ assessable  ” I think  we  ought  not  to 
jump  to  the  conclusion  that  it  means  they  paid  eleven 
times  more  ? — I think  the  meaning  of  the  whole  of 
his  whole  report  is  that  the  Irish  railways  are 
assessed  higher  than  the  English  railways ; how  much 
higher  I do  not  think  is  clear.  He  gives  a few 
instances,  of  which  this  is  one. 

5477.  (Chairman.)  Of  course  that  instance  is  a 
comparison  between  one  of  the  main  lines  from  the 
Metropolis  in  Ireland  and  an  essentially  branch  line 
in  the  country  between  Shrewsbury  and  Hereford  ? — 


It  is  a comparison  of  one  of  the  least  prosperous  of 
Irish  lines  whose  stock  has  been  down  under  thirty 
within  the  last  twelve  months,  with  a prosperous 
branch  of  the  London  and  North  Western  Rail- 
way. 

5478.  (Sir  David  Barbour.)  This  inequality  of 
assessment,  I understand,  refers  only  to  local  rating, 
and  not  to  assessment  to  the  income  tax  ? — I think  the 
assessment  to  the  income  tax  for  England  is  largely 
based  on  the  local  ratings. 

5479.  Would  it  not  be  on  the  profit  of  the 
company  ? — No  ; there  is  the  rating  to  the  poor  rate, 
and  rating  to  the  county  rate  and  the  rating  to  the 
income  tax  in  England,  and  practically  they  are  very 
nearly  the  same. 

5480.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  I understand  you  to  be  dis- 
cussing altogether  the  income  tax  assessment  and 
nothing  else? — The  income  tax  assessment  chiefly. 

5481.  (The  O'Conor  Don.)  But  is  not  the  income 
tax  upon  railways  paid  upon  the  dividend,  and  not 
upon  the  valuation? — The  real  property  of  the  rail- 
ways is  assessed  under  Schedule  A,  and  they  are  rated 
separately  for  the  part  of  the  line  in  each  parish  and 
the  stations  in  each  parish.  Then  they  would  be 
rated  for  income  tax  on  the  profits  of  the  railway  as 
well — that  would  be  under  a different  Schedule.  I 
may  also  point  out  that  in  a later  pamphlet  showing 
the  under  assessment  in  England,  which  I think  has 
to  be  taken  into  account  in  comparing  the  two 
systems,  Mr.  Hedley  says — “Whilst  the  strictest 
“ supervision  is  exercised  over  expenditure,  the 
“ assessment  of  properties  to  the  rates  is  seriously 
“neglected.  Whilst  the  Guardians  may  not  expend 
“ a few  shillings  contrary  to  the  consolidated  orders, 
“ or  to  the  prejudice  of  the  ratepayers,  they  may,  by 
“neglecting  the  proper  assessment  of  properties, 
“ prejudice  the  ratepayers  to  the  extent  of  many 
“ thousands  of  pounds.”  He  then  points  out  that  in  six 
Unions  of  Durham,  collieries  were  underrated  to  the 
extent  of  120,0002. ; and  to  show  that  these  irregu- 
larities extend  to  other  properties  he  gives  the  rents 
paid  and  the  rateable  values  in  113  cases  in  a 
Union  being  valued  by  his  firm.  In  some  instances 
the  valuation  is  one-eleventh  of  the  rent ; the  rents 
of  the  whole  lot  are  190  per  cent,  higher  than  the 
rateable  values — 3,9432.  rental,  against  1,3592.  rate- 
able value. 

5482.  (Chairman.)  That  is  an  extract  from  Mr. 
Hedley’s  pamphlet,  is  it  ? — It  is  an  extract  from  his 
pamphlet  published  in  1882. 

5483.  (The  O' Conor  Don.)  In  connection  with  what 
was  that  pamphlet  published  ? — In  connection  with 
rating. 

5484.  (Lord  Welby.)  To  whom  was  that  report  made 
by  Mr.  Hedley  ?— It  is  a publication  of  Thomas 
F.  Hedley,  Surveyor  and  Valuer,  and  a Fellow  of 
the  Statistical  Society. 

5485.  (Sir  David  Barbour.)  It  refers  only  to  local 
taxation,  I think  ? — It  refers  only  to  local  taxation. 

5486.  (The  O’Conor  Don.)  But  the  assessment  is 
practically  the  same  for  Schedule  A under  the  Income 
tax,  is  it  not  ? — Practically  the  same  ; there  are  differ- 
ent deductions  made  in  each  case. 

5487.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  But  the  assessment  which  he 
describes  in  that  book  is  substantially  the  income  tax 
assessment,  or  approximately  so,  is  it  not? — Ye s, 
nearly  so. 

5488.  (Chairman.)  Then  I come  to  the  effect  of  the 
large  amount  of  absenteeism.  How  much  do  you  say 
should  be  deducted  from  the  Irish  assessment,  in  com- 
paring the  wealth  of  the  two  countries,  in  respect  of 
absenteeism? — I think  it  is  impossible  to  give  an 
estimate  exactly  of  the  amount  of  the  absentee  drain 
from  Ireland.  It  has  been  an  economic  evil  of  great 
magnitude  at  various  times ; and  various  estimates 
have  been  made  as  to  the  amount.  I do  not  know 
whether  I may  quote  some  of  the  earlier  estimates 
made  in  1729  in  a pamphlet  published  by  Prior. 
The  absentee  rental  was  estimated  at  627,999 2.  out  of 
a rental  of  2,000,0002.  In  Swift’s  time  he  estimated 
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that  one-tliird  of  the  rents  of  Ireland  were  spent  in 
England.  Mr.  Butler  Bryan,  who  was  a member  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  I think,  estimated  before  a 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1830  that 
3.000,0007.  was  the  amount  of  the  absentee  rental. 
A return  was  obtained  in  1872  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Patrick  Smith  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  number 
of  absentee  landowners  in  Ireland  and  the  rental. 
That  referred  only  to  rural  properties,  and  that-  gives 
substantially  as  the  absentee  rental  2,500,0007.  That 
does  not  include  the  London  companies,  apparently, 
in  the  north  of  Ireland ; it  does  not  include  absentee 
landlords  who  own  property  in  towns ; and  the  return 
was  known  to  have  been  very  defective  by  people  who 
examined  it  at  the  time,  because  there  was  great' 
difficulty  in  classing  people  as  absentees.  There  are 
many  people  who  have  residences  in  Ireland,  but  who 
rarely,  if  ever,  come  there,  and  practically  spend  their 
incomes  entirely  out  of  this  country. 

5489.  Whether  the  total  amount  should  be  taken 
at  3,000,0007.  or  5,000,0007.,  which  appears  to  be  the 
largest  estimated  .figure,  a deduction  ought  to  be 
made  ? — Yes.  I should  take  it  at  4,000,0007.,  but  I 
do  not  think  that  would  exhaust  the  absentee  drain. 
We  know  that  there  are  large  numbers  of  people 
resident  in  England  who  hold  mortgages  on  Irish 
property.  Mr.  Giffen  estimated  the  amount  held  by 
the  insurance  companies  above  at  14,000,0007.  in 
1886  ; I do  not  know  what  means  he  had  of  getting 
at  it,  but  probably,  he  had  some  means. 

5490.  ( The  O'Conor  Don.)  Do  you  know  by  whom 
that  return  was  made  out  ?— 1 This  return  was  taken, 
I fancy,  from  the  Valuation  Office. 

5491.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  Would  there  be  any  practical 
difficulty  in  ascertaining  what  landlords  in  Ireland  are 
habitual  absentees  ?— 1 There  would  be  no  difficulty 
whatever  in  obtaining  it  if  a return  was  ordered  by 
name.  It  could  be  given,  of  course,  by  the  Valuation 
Office.  They  have  got  what  practically  amounts  to  a 
doomsday  book,  giving  the  owners  of  property  all 
through  Ireland.  That  would  give  some  indication, 
but  would  not  give  all,  because  there  are  many  persons 
who  are  returned  in  their  books  as  owners  of  property 
who  are  paying  large  head  rents  to  people  in  England, 
that  is  to  say,  some  of  these  large  estates  were  granted 
out  in  perpetuity  t,o  residents  but  part  of  the  proceeds 
go  to  pay  absentees. 

5492.  The  police  could  find  out,  I suppose,  as 
easily  as  they  can  find  out  how  much  wheat  is  grown 
per  acre  1— I think  it  could  be  done  approximately. 
I see  that  the  return  is  signed  by  Mr.  Greene,  a Com- 
missioner of  Valuation. 

5493.  I wish  to  ask  whether  you  know  of  any  way 
in  which  the  amount  of  mortgages  upon  Irish  land  or 
other  realty,  held  by  persons  living  out  of  Ireland, 
can  be  ascertained ; is  there  any  register  or  record 
from  which  it  could  be  ascertained  1 — I do  not  think 
there  is  any  public  register  of  mortgages  in  Ireland 
that  could  be  used  for  that  purpose. 

5494.  (Chairman.)  The  residences  of  the  mortgagees 
are  not  given  in  any  public  document,  are  they  ? — I 
do  not  think  they  are ; it  would  be,  as  far  as  I know, 
perfectly  impossible  to  do  it. 

5495.  And  it  would  involve  considerations  which 
might  lead  to  great  fallacies  ? — Yes. 

5496.  Passing  to  Schedule  D,  you  remark  in  your 
paper  that  a good  deal  of  taxable  personal  property 
escapes  notice  in  a great  country  like  England — and  a 
great  city  like  London  particularly — which  would  not 
escape  notice  in  Irish  towns  ? — I think  that  is  the 
case  in  all  very  large  and  wealthy  communities.  There 
is  a greater  tendency  for  assessments  which  are  practi- 
cally*self-made  by  returns  of  the  owners  of  the  incomes 
to  be  concealed,  whereas  in  smaller  and  less  wealthy 
communities  wha  t everybody  has  is  more  or  less  known, 
and  it  is  more  difficult  to  avoid  concealment. 

5497.  Taking,  however,  the  amount  of  the  income 
tax  assessment,  you  have  calculated  the  rate  of  assess- 
ment in  Ireland  in  1890-91  as  how  much  in  the 
pound  1— The  rate  of  Imperial  taxation  in  Ireland  in 


1890-91  was  6s.  in  the  pound,  while  for  England  and 
Wales  it  was  only  3s.  \d. 

5498.  And  you  deduce  the  conclusion  from  that 
that  Ireland  has  been  paying  more  than  double  what 
she  should  ? — I think  she  appears  to  have  been  paying, 
certainly  of  late  years,  more  than  double  what  she 
would  have  paid  under  the  Articles  of  Union. 

5499.  You  make  that  excess  payment  about 

4.000. 0007.  a year,  and  you  capitalise  it  at  about 

300.000. 0007.  sterling?— It  comes  to  a very  large  sum. 

If  you  take  2,000,0007.  a year,  payable  for  90  years 
since  the  Union,  at  3 per  cent,  compound  interest,  it 
would  amount  to  over  1,000,000,0007. ; and  if  you 
take  it  as  4,000,0007.  for  30  years  at  the  same  rate, 
it  would  amount  to  300,000,0007. 

5500.  There  was  no  tax  analogous  to  the  income  Criterion^ 
tax,  which  Lord  Castlereagh  said  was  the  best  cri-  tax. 
terion  of  the  relative  means  of  the  two  countries,  till 

the  middle  of  the  century.  That  now  exists,  and  you 
consider  that  that  criterion  is  at  least,  if  not  a perfect 
one,  one  which  can  be  referred  to,  do  you  not? — I 
think  they  are  the  only  figures  we  have  as  to  the 
comparative  wealth  which  are  in  any  way  correct 
figures.  As  regards  the  whole  of  the  United  King- 
dom income  tax  assessment,  except  Schedules  A and 
and  B,  the  tax  is  practically  assessed  in  the  same 
manner,  and  the  assessment  is  probably  uniform,  ex- 
cept so  far  as  it  is  more  easy  in  England  for  incomes 
to  escape  taxation. 

5501.  But  for  the  reason  which  you  give,  you  say 
that  the  aggregate  income  shown  by  the  produce  of 
such  a tax  is  only  a criterion  of  the  taxable  property 
of  the  wealthy  ?— ' That  is  all.  I think  it  can  only  be 
taken  to  apply  to  people  who  have  taxable  incomes ; 
and  if  you  could  ascertain  the  income  of  each  person 
in  England  and  each  person  in  Ireland,  the  two  coun- 
tries could  be  compared.  You  cannot  do  that;  but 
we  can  with  a certain  amount  of  accuracy  ascertain 
the  incomes  payable  by  the  classes  who  ai’e  above  the 
limit  of  taxation. 

5502.  And  you  lay  stress  upon  the  fact  that  the  Benellt^or 
Irishman  receives  less  benefit  fi'om  the  gi'eat  items  of  expendi- 
expenditure  per  head  than  an  Englishman  receives  ? tnr0- 

I think  it  is  very  clear  that  most  of  the  Imperial 

expenditui'e  is  made  for  the  benefit  of  Gi'eat  Britain. 

I ts  enormous  commerce  and  industry  inquire  an  ex- 
penditure which  Ireland  should  not  be  bound  to  con- 
tribute to  the  same  extent  as  Great  Britain. 

5503.  (Sir  David  Barbour.)  Are  not  there  a great 
many  Irishmen  engaged  in  the  commerce  and  industry 
of  Great  Britain?— I take  it  that,  as  far  as  Irishmen 
have  gone  and  settled  in  England,  they  become  prac- 
tically Englishmen. 

5504.  Are  not  there  a great  many  Irishmen  in 
British  dependencies  engaged  in  commerce,  trade,  and 
so  on  1 — Nothing  like  the  same  proportion  that  there 
is  of  Englishmen.  The  gi'eat  mass  of  the  Irish  emi- 
grants have  gone,  as  is  well  known,  to  the  United 
States,  and  an  Irishman  gets  no  particular  advantage 
if  he  goes  to  Australia ; a Swede  or  a German  may 
go  there  just  as  well,  and  become  an  Australian 
citizen,  and  benefit  by  every  advantage  that  the  colony 
can  give  him. 

5505.  Then,  taking  an  English  landowner,  say,  with 
a thousand  a year,  in  a non-manufacturing  district, 
what  advantage  has  he  over  an  Irish  landlord  with  a . 
thousand  a year  ? — I think  that  an  English  landowner 
must  be  looked  on  as  one  of  the  English  community, 
and  the  English  community,  as  a whole,  benefit  by 
the  Imperial  expenditure  to  a greater  extent  than 
Irishmen  do. 

5506.  (Mr.  Sexton .)  You  are  aware,  are  you  not, 
that  the  reference  to  this  Commission  is  a comparison 
of  the  two  countries  and  not  of  single  individuals  ? 
—Certainly;  but  I do  not  think  an  Irish  landlord 
does  get  the  same  advantages  from  the  Imperial 
expenditure  or  from  the  expenses  of  legislation  in 
England  as  an  Englishman  does. 

5507.  (Chairman.)  Going  now  to  the  incomes  below 
the  Income  tax  line,  you  say  that  the  average  of 
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Mr.  Mu.r-  those  incomes  is  much  smaller,  and  that  small 
OBrien.  properties  are  more  rare  than  in  Great  Britain ; is 
13  Dec” 1891  t^lat  the  result  of  a careful  calculation  1 — That  appears 
— ' now  to  be  the  case  from  all  the  statistics  that  are 
beiowefn-  available.  I have  given  later  on  some  tables  in 
come-tax  which  I took  nearly  all  the  figures  in  which  there  was 
eve  any  comparison  given  in  the  Statistical  Abstract,  and 
I find  that  in  everything  the  amount  per  head  is  less 
for  Ireland  than  it  is  in  England  or  Great  Britain. 

5508.  You  quote  Mr.  Little’s  Report  to  the 
Labour  Commission  as  to  the  wages  of  agricultural 
labourers  ? — I refer  to  that  Report  and  give  the 
reference,  because  bis  report  is  summarised  in  the 
Journal  of  Agriculture;  but  that  does  not  take  into 
account  a vast  number  of  people  who  are  not  earning 
wages  at  all.  The  dearth  of  employment  is  so  great 
that  a large  number  of  Irish  labourers  go  every  year 
to  England  There  are  returns  showing  the  number 
of  agricultural  labourers  who  are  described  as  migra- 
tory, who  go  every  year ; but  that  gives  a very  in- 
sufficient idea  of  the  numbers  who  actually  go,  because 
there  are  a vast  number  of  people  who  go  who  are 
not  agricultural  labourers.  They  go  for  a month  up 
to  six  months,  and  some  may  stop  a year  or  two 
working  at  public  works,  factories,  and  railway  works 
in  England.  I notice  in  the  return  of  migratory 
labourers  that  from  County  Down  there  are  only  thirty- 
four  labourers  set  down  as  going  from  that  county. 
I should  think  there  are  many  parishes  that  send  a 
great  many  more  migratory  labourers — though  not 
necessarily  agricultural  migratory  labourers — to 
England  every  year. 

Cost  of  5509.  You  give  one  figure  which  a little  surprises 
emigration.  me_  you  give  1,000,000/.  as  the  amount  spent 
annually  on  the  outfit  and  passage  of  the  60,000  or 
70,000  emigrants  who  leave  Ireland,  that  is  15 Z.  a 
head  ; is  not  that  excessive  ? — I do  not  think  that  is 
excessive,  because,  besides  the  passage  and  outfit  of 
an  emigrant,  he  generally  takes  a little  money  with 
him.  A great  number  of  the  emigrants  who  go  can- 
not land  in  New  York  without  a penny  in  their  pocket 
or  they  would  become  paupers. 

5510.  (Mr.  Sexton.')  They  would  be  sent  back  now, 
would  they  not  ? — They  would  be  sent  back  ; and  in 
past  years,  when  they  were  not  sent  back,  it  was  known 
it  was  not  safe  for  a man  to  go  without  a penny  in 
his  pocket. 

Mr.  Giffen’s  5511.  (Chairman.)  You  refer  to  Mr.  Giffen’s  figure 
estimates,  as  to  the  taxable  income  of  Ireland  as  compared  with 
the  taxable  income  of  Great  Britain,  and  to  an  impor- 
tant conclusion  which  he  draws  ; do  you  adopt  that 
conclusion  ? — Mr.  GifFen  is  much  more  competent  to 
form  an  opinion  than  I am,  but  the  conclusion  he  comes 
to  seems  to  be  fully  borne  out  by  all  the  figures  I 
have  been  able  to  collect. 

5512.  And  that  conclusion  in  a sentence,  is  what? 
— What  he  says  is,  that  the  conclusions  he  came  to, 
writing  exclusively  from  a Biitish  point  of  view,  were 
that  Ireland  as  a poor  country  was  disproportionately 
taxed,  and  that  although  the  taxes  of  the  United 
Kingdom  are  technically  indiscriminate,  nearly  the 
whole  taxable  income  of  the  Irish  people  was  absorbed 
by  the  State,  and  that  under  such  conditions  there 
could  be  little  accumulation  in  Ireland. 

5513.  And  the  ruling  figure  of  his  calculation  is 
that  if  equality  of  taxation  existed  the  average  Irish- 
man would  pay  a seventh  of  the  amount  paid  by  the 
average  inhabitant  of  Great  Britain? — Mr  Giffen 
does  not  say  that,  but  I draw  that  conclusion  from 
his  figures.  He  says  that  the  average  Irishman’s 
income,  which  he  thinks  probably  over-estimated,  is 
14/.  6s.  8c/.,  and  the  British  average  income  is  39/.  7s.  5 d. 
If  you  take  10/1  for  the  subsistence  off  each  of  those 
incomes,  it  would  leave  the  Irish  taxable  income  at 
4/.  6s.  8c/.  and  the  British  at  29/.  7s.  5 d. ; and  I think 
roughly  that  indicates  that  if  an  Irishman  paid  a 
seventh  of  what  an  inhabitant  of  Great  Britain  did 
equality  of  taxation  would  prevail. 

5514.  He  estimates  the  average  capital  at  90/.  per 
head  in  Ireland  as  against  308/.  in  Great  Britain  7— —It 


must  be  remembered  that  since  his  figures  were  given  Mr.  Mur. 
Great  Britain  has  rapidly  increased  in  wealth,  and  o'Brim. 
Ireland,  I think,  has  become  poorer. 

5515.  Passing  to  taxes  on  drink,  as  to  which- you  1 JL1891- 

say  there  is  so  great  an  inequality  of  taxation,  can  you  on 

put  into  two  sentences  your  calculation  ? — The 
standard  of  taxation  for  drink  is  its  alcoholic  strength, 

but  that  does  not  apply  to  beer  which  is  largely  drunk 
in  England,  and  is  less  so  in  Ireland.  The  figures  I 
have  taken  were  taken  for  the  year  1891,  and  from 
them  it  would  appear  that  the  duty  paid  in  respect  of 
the  spirits  drunk  per  head  by  Englishmen  was  8s.  6c/., 
for  beer  6s.  6c/.,  and  lOcZ.  for  wine.  In  Scotland  it 
would  be  17s.  5c/.  for  spirits,  Is.  8c/.  for  beer,  and  4$cZ. 
for  wine.  In  Ireland  it  would  be  11s.  5c/.  for  spirits, 

2s.  7 d.  for  beer,  and  5 id.  for  wine.  If  taxation  was 
levied  on  the  alcohol  in  beer  at  the  same  rate  as  on 
spirits  ah  Englishman  would  pay  49s.  6c/.  instead 
of  15s.  ; a Scotchman  28s.  5 d.  instead  of  19s.  lcZ.,  and 
an  Irishman  27s.  11c/.  instead  of  14s. 

5516.  You  refer  to  Sir  Edward  Hamilton’s  account 
of  the  financial  relations  between  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  which  has  been  published,  and  you  think  Sir 
Edward  Hamilton’s  objections  to  the  arrangements  in 
1800  were  proved  to  be  well  founded? — I think  Sir 
Edward  Hamilton’s  paper  shows  that  clearly,  and  it 
does  not  require  any  further  evidence.  It  led  to  the 
bankruptcy  of  Ireland. 

5517.  Excessive  taxation  in  your  view  is  one  of  Canseso; 
the  causes  of  the  poverty  of  Ireland.  Will  you  name  fSaS 
one  or  two  others  ? — I think  that  excessive  taxation, 

by  which  I mean  that  4,000,000/.  or  5,000,000/.  a 
year  is  taken  away  from  Ireland  without  any  beneficial 
return,  is  one  cause,  and  in  itself  alone  would  be  a 
cause  of  poverty,  for  the  resources  of  Ireland  are  not 
very  great.  But  there  have  been  a number  of  causes 
co-operating.  Another  has  been  the  absentee  drain 
which  I have  already  referred  to. 

5518.  You  quote  Arthur  Young  with  reference  to 
the  penal  laws,  do  you  not? — Yes,  I think  the  penal 
laws  also  had  a great  effect  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
century  and  that  the  effects  of  those  laws  still  re- 
main. 

5519.  Arthur  Young  said  that  the  laws  discourag- 
ing thrift  and  industry  contributed  more  to  prevent 
progress  in  Ireland  than  all  the  other  causes  together. 

“ Where,”  he  says  “is  there  a people  in  the  world  to 
“ be  found  industrious  in  such  a circumstance  ? If  a 
“ Catholic  should  accidentally  gain  wealth,  the  whole 
“ Kingdom  could  not  afford  him  an  opportunity  of  in- 
“ vesting  it.  These  laws  were  directed,”  he  said, 

“not  against  the  Catholic  religion,  but  against  the 
“industry  and  prosperity  of  whoever  professes  that 
“ religion.  How  is  agriculture  to  flourish,  manu- 
“ facturers  to  be  established,  or  commerce  to  extend, 

“ under  a system  which  drove  out  of  the  Kingdom  all 
“ the  personal  wealth  of  the  Catholics,  and  prohibited 
“their  industry  within  it?”  He  was  a Protestant 
himself,  I think? — I do  not  know — I believe  he 
was. 

5520.  Therefore,  what  I have  just  read  is  stronger  Local  tax- 
evidence  as  to  the  past  state  of  things.  Then  will  you  atl0n- 
go  to  what  you  wish  to  bring  before  us  as  criticising 

Sir  Edward  Hamilton’s  statement  with  regard  to 
local  and  Imperial  expenditure  in  Ireland  which  you 
say  is  increasing? — Sir  Edward  Hamilton’s  figures  I 
think  show  that,  but  I do  not  think  his  comparison 
of  the  local  taxation  in  each  country  is  a fair  one,  for 
we  do  not  obtain  the  same  services  in  quality  or 
quantity  as  Great  Britain  does — we  have  not  a re- 
formed Local  Government ; we  have  not  so  extensive 
a system  of  municipal  government.  In  roads,  streets, 
bridges,  drainage,  water  supplies,  parks,  markets, 
public  lighting  aud  libraries,  artisans  dwellings  and 
municipal  enterprise,  Ireland  is  far  behind  the  rest  of 
the  Empire. 

5521.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  Do  you  think  the  addition  of 
local  taxation  to  Imperial  taxation  in  relation  to  this 
Inquiry  has  any  tendency  to  be  misleading  ? — I do 
not  know  that  I have  considered  that  point.  .I.have 
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j/r.  Mur-  been  saying  this,  that  I think  the  taxation  in  England 
ffBrlen  *s  letter  applied — they  get  more  value  for  their  local 
- — ’ taxation  than  we  do,  therefore  if  you  compare  the 
13 Deal  . am0„nts  you  must  also  compare  the  services  obtained 
Cost  of  for  the  taxes  paid. 

^stration  5522.  (Chairman.)  According  to  the  Treasury  classi- 
fication, Irish  administration  costs  more  than  British, 
but  what  are  the  reasons  for  that  to  which  you  would 
point  ? — I think  it  is  clear  that  Ireland  is  more  distant 
from  the  centre  of  government,  and  is  practically 
charged  with  a double  set  of  establishments,  in  Dublin 
and  in  London.  But  the  principal  reason  is  that 
Ireland  is,  and  always  has  been,  governed  in  opposition 
to  the  wishes  of  the  Irish  people,  and  much  of  the 
expenditure  charged  against  Ireland  is  really  for 
Imperial  purposes. 

Critieismof  5523.  Then  you  repeat  your  criticism  on  the  tests 
Rested  by  as  given  by  Sir  Edward  Hamilton  as  to  the  death 
lamlton.  duties  and  income  tax,  and  Mr.  Giffen’s  estimates  of 
income  and  capital,  and  you  state  two  considerations ; 
will  you  mention  those  ?—  Sir  Edward  Hamilton’s  tests 
of  the  capacity  for  taxation  are  taken  from  the  official 
statistics  for  death  duties  and  income  tax.  In  those, 
I think  he  should  have  adjusted  the  death  duties  and 
income  tax  by  allowing  for  absenteeism,  and  making 
an  allowance  for  the  difference  in  the  systems  of 
assessment.  He  also  quotes  Mr.  Giffen’s  estimate 
of  national  capital  and  income. 

Relative  5524.  As 'to  the  relative  cost  of  living  in  England 
and  Ireland  you  reply  to  Sir  Edward  Hamilton’s 
suggestion  that  as  a matter  of  fact  the  Irish  working 
classes  have  to  pay  less  for  necessaries  than  the  English 
working  classes,  and  that  they  may  therefore  have  a 
larger  balance  for  luxuries.  How  do  you  deal  with 
that  ? — Sir  Edward  Hamilton  suggests  that  if  the 
Irish  working  classes  have  smaller  incomes,  their 
houses,  fuel,  clothes,  and  food  cost  less  than  an 
Englishman’s,  and  that  an  Irishman,  out  of  10s.  or 
12s.  a week,  may  have  more  to  spend  on  “luxuries  ” 
than  an  Englishman  earning  18s.  a week.  The  idea  of 
a labouring  man  having  “ a margin  to  spend  as  he 
pleases  ” out  of  10s  a week,  which  is  more  than  an 
average  agricultural  wage  in  Ireland,'  is  ludicrous. 
As  to  fuel,  English  coals  are  burned  over  a large  part 
of  Ireland,  and  so  far  the  Irishman’s  fire  costs  nearly 
fifty  per  cent  more  than  the  Englishman’s.  Arthur 
Y oung  said  turf  was  the  most  expensive  kind  of  fuel, 
and  it  costs  more  now  to  win  turf  equivalent  to  a ton 
of  English  coal  than  the  coal  would  cost,  except  in 
particularly  favourable  conditions.  An  Irishman’s 
house,  clothes,  and  food  cost  less  than  an  Englishman’s, 
not  always  less,  merely  because  they  are  infinitely 
worse.  Nearly  every  article  of  common  use  is  im- 
ported from  England  . 

5525.  And  you  quote  Mr.  Senior’s  remark  that 
Ireland  is  “ a country  in  which  the  mass  of  the  people 
“are  worse  fed,  worse  lodged,  worse  clothed,  and  worse 
“ paid  than  in  any  other  country  he  had  visited  ” ? — I 
think  that  would  apply  to  Ireland  in  comparison  to 
almost  any  of  the  civilised  countries  in  Europe  that  I 
have  seen. 

5526.  And  you  quote  also  Arthur  Young’s  sarcastic 
remark  as  to  cheapness  ? — I may  draw  attention  with 
respect  to  the  cost  of  living  to  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
missioners appointed  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of 
the  Civil  Service  in  Ireland  in  1872.  ' They  reported 
that  the  cost  of  living  was  not  less  in  Dublin  than  in 
London — “ living,”  including  house  rent  as  well  as 
articles  of  consumption. 

5527.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  Would  you  not  say  that  the 
cost  of  living  is  rather  more  in  Dublin  than  it  is  in 
London  ? — My  own  experience,  gathered  from  people 
who  have  lived  in  the  same  way  in  Dublin  or  in  the 
suburbs  of  Dublin,  and  in  London,  that  is  to  say,  not 
living  in  expensive  houses  in  London,  is  that  the  cost 
of  living  is  higher  in  Dublin  than  it  is  in  London. 

5528.  (Lord  Welby.)  Have  you  any  facts  upon 
which  you  can  base  that  statement,  because  the  infor- 
mation 1 have  does  not  carry  me  to  the  same  conclu- 
sion, and  I should  like  to  know  whether  you  have 


studied  that  question,  and  have  based  it  upon  any  Mr.^Mur- 
facts  beyond  what,  no  doubt,  is  your  opinion  from  O’Brien. 
what  you  see  about  you? — No;  I refer  first  to  the  13  D~18<j1_ 
Report  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  in  1872,  and  I ^ 
also  say  that  people  whom  I have  known  living  In  cost  ofVe 
London  and  in  Dublin  have  told  me  that  it  was  dearer  living, 
living  . in  Dublin  or  the  suburbs  of  Dublin  than  it  was 
living  in  London  in  a house  of  the  same  kind. 

5529.  ( Chairman .')  You  dispute  Sir  Edward  Consump- 
Hamilton’s  test  derived  from  the  per-liead  expendi-  dutiable 
ture  on  tea,  tobacco,  spirits,  and  beer,  and  you  say  in  articles, 
the  first  instance  that  he  omits  wine.  Does  that 

make  very  much  difference  ? — It  is  not  large ; but  if 
the  articles  of  consumption  are  to  be  taken  as  a test  I 
think  that  all  articles  should  be  taken,  and  it  affects 
his  test  to  some  extent,  but  I think  his  test  is  entirely 
unfair. 

5530.  (Sir  David  Barbour.)  Do  you  think  that  in 
fixing  the  rate  of  taxation  for  spirits,  beer,  and  wine, 
regard  should  be  had  to  the  quantity  of  alcohol,  and  to 
nothing  else  ? — I do  not  think  so,  but  I say  that 
alcohol  is  apparently  taken  as  the  test.  Spirituous 
liquors  and  wines  are  practically  taxed  according  to 
the  amount  of  alcohol  in  them,  but  a notable  excep- 
tion is  made  in  the  case  of  beer  and  porter. 

5531.  Do  you  think  there  ought  to  be  no  exception 
in  the  case  of  beer  and  porter  ? — I,  think  I would 
take  into  account  in  estimating  the  financial  capacity 
of  Ireland  and  England,  that  the  Englishman’s  drink 
is  practically  exempt  as  compared  with  the  Irishman’s 
drink.  Nearly  half  the  revenue  of  the  country  comes 
from  drink.  ' 

5532.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  Are  you  aware  that  the  dis- 
parity is  as  great  in  relation  to  price  as  to  alcoholic 
strength  ? — No,  I have  not  taken  that  into  account. 

5533.  (Chairman)  Then  as  to  the  argument  as  to  Public 
liberality  to  Ireland  in  the  matter  of  loans,  how  do  you  loans' 
meet  that  ? — I think  that  the  loans  which  have  been  , 
made  are  to  a large  extent  a concession  to  the  com- 
plaint of  Ireland  that  she  was  over-taxed,  and  they 
were  also  made  to  Irish  local  governing  bodies,  because 
they  had  not  the  same  power  as  English  bodies  have  for 
raising  funds  on  their  own  security.  An  instance  of 
that  is  the  Dublin  Corporation.  For  many  years,  until 

they  got  an  Act  passed  in  Parliament,  they  were  unable 
to  consolidate  their  lollns.  Of  late  years  many  of  the 
towns  and  townships  have  had  the  power  of  raising 
money  on  their  own  account,  and  have  been  able  to  do 
so ; but  I think  the  principle  of  making  loans,  very 
often  at  a rate  of  interest  higher  than  what  the  Imperial 
Treasury  might  lend  at,  is  an  exceedingly  bad  one,  and 
leads  to  an  economic  drain.  I may  take  as  an  instance, 
perhaps,  the  loans  made  on  the  security  of  the  Church 
Fund.  The  Church  Fund  loans  vary  in  amount, 
because  they  have  been  paid  off ; but  at  present  the 
church  property  is  paying  on  about  4,000,0002.  to  the 
National  Debt  Commissioners  three  and  a-half  and 
three  and  a-quarter  per  cent.  In  fact  the  interest  on 
the  loans  outstanding  on  the  31st  of  March,  1894,  at 
three  and  a-half  and  three  and  a-quarter  per  cent,  is 
148,3432.  If  that  money  was  lent  as  it  might  be — the 
security  being  ample,  because  a large  part  of  the  debt 
has  been  paid  off— at  two  and  a-half  per  cent.,  the 
amount  would  only  be  107,6552.,  that  is  to  say,  there 
is  40,0002.  a year  beiDg  taken  to  pay  interest  at  a rate 
that  is  over  the  market  rate  for  public  money.  These 
loans  were  made  for  public  purposes,  or  to  some  extent 
for  charity. 

5534.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  We  had  it  stated  yesterday 
that  all  the  Treasury  loans  to  Ireland  carry  an  average 
rate  of  32.  11s.  for  interest,  amounting  in  all  to 
8,000,0002.  ? — I think  this  is  a particularly  bad  case, 
because  the  National  Debt  Commissioners  are  paid 
three  and  a-half  per  cent.,  and  have  been  paid  it  from 
the  very  beginning.  The  loans  amounted  to  9,000,0002. 
at  one  time,  and  the  rate  of 'interest  was  higher.  But 
when  it  comes  to  making  a grant  out  of  the  same  fund 
to  the  Congested  Districts  Board,  all  they  get  on  the 
1,500,0002.  allotted  to  them  is  two  and  three-quarters 
per  cent. 
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5535.  Do  the  National  Debt  Commissioners  take  the 
difference  ? — The  National  Debt  Commissioners  got 
three  and  a-half  and  three  and  a-quarter  per  cent,  on 
the  loans  they  have  made  on  the  security  of  the 
Church  Fund,  but  the  Congested  Districts  Board,  to 
which  1,500,0002.  was  allotted,  get  two  and  three- 
quarters  per  cent,  on  that,  which  reduces  their  income 
by  the  figure  you  have  had  already. 

5536.  (Mr.  Sexton .)  It  reduces  their  income  by  one- 
half  per  cent,  on  1,500,0002. ? — I do  not  suppose  the 
moneyisworth  two  and  three-quarters  per  cent.,  and  my 
argument  is  that  we  should  only  pay  the  National 
Debt  Commissioners  two  and  a half  or  two  and  three- 
quarters  per  cent.,  which  would  make  a diffei'ence  of 

40.0002.  a year  to  the  Church  Fund. 

5537.  (Chairman.)  Do  you  think  the  interest  in 
that  sense  should  be  regulated  by  the  state  of  the 
market  ? — I think  the  rate  of  interest  on  loans  made 
by  the  Imperial  Treasury  for  what  are  practically 
public  purposes,  and  for  purposes  that  affect  the  peace 
and  security  of  the  Empire,  as  many  of  these  loans 
have,  should  be  made  at  the  lowest  possible  rate.  I 
think  that  the  rate  of  3|-  per  cent,  probably  was  a fair 
rate  when  this  loan  was  contracted,  but  it  has  long 
since  ceased  to  be  so  ; and  if  the  rate  had  been  reduced 
the  Irish  Church  Fund  would  have  had  40,0002.  or 

50.0002.  a year  more  for  the  past  few  years. 

5538.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  value  of  money  in 
that  sense  had  been  very  much  increased  you  would 
not  have  been  favourable  to  raising  the  rate,  would 
you  ? — That  case  has  not  occurred,  but  I think  very 
often  these  loans  are  so  much  money  misspent,  and 
leave  Ireland  in  debt  to  England.  For  instance,  the 
money  lent  on  the  security  of  the  Church  Fund  to  buy 
potato  seed,  when  there  has  been  a potato  famine,  has 
practically  been  thrown  away,  as  far  as  any  remunera- 
tion goes,  because  the  potato  seed  cost  so  much  in  a 
year  of  distress  that  the  crop  in  the  following  year 
was  worth  little,  or  no  more  than  the  amount  of  the  seed 
put  into  the  ground  in  the  year  of  distress  and  scarcity. 

5539.  You  sum  up  this  part  of  your  case  by  saying 
that  Great  Britain  is  increasing  in  population  and 
wealth,  whilst  Ireland  is  decreasing  in  population  and 
probably  in  wealth,  and  that  if  allowance  were  to  be 
made  for  the  present  over-assessment  under  Schedule 
A,  it  would  be  found  that  Ireland’s  assessment  has 
increased  hardly  or  not  at  all,  but  at  the  same  time 
Great  Britain’s  assessment  has  increased  by  nearly 
double  ? — It  has  doubled. 

5540.  As  regards  Ireland’s  assessments  under 
Schedules  A and  B,  you  refer  to  the  fact  that  1864 


was  a year  of  low  prices.  What  conclusion  do  you  Ur.  Uur- 
draw  from  that? — I refer  to  the  year  1864  because  OBnm. 
that  was  the  year  in  which  a Committee  sat  on  the  1SD^p„ 
same  subject  I believe.  Ireland’s  assessment  was  ~ 1 
then  brought  into  the  inquiry.  The  assessment  of 
land  has  not  changed  since  then,  but  the  prices  of 
produce  have  fallen  enormously.  I give  you  the  fall 
of  prices,  taken  from  the  past  record  of  prices.  I quote 
Barrington’s  farm  prices.  Store  cattle  have  fallen 
32  per  cent. ; fat  cattle,  22'5  per  cent.  ; sheep,  32'7 
per  cent.;  mutton,  22-5  per  cent. ; beef,  31  per  cent. ; 
butter,  18  per  cent. ; pork,  20-5  per  cent. ; flax,  30 
per  cent. ; wheat,  20  per  cent. ; and  barley,  22  per 
cent.  Oats  have  increased  slightly.  These  are  the 
falls  up  to  the  year  1893,  and  since  then  prices  are,  I 
think,  on  the  whole  lower. 

5541.  You  give  your  opinion  that  the  amount  per  Property  a 
head  of  income,  property,  and  business  transacted  are  of  wealth 
much  better  tests  of  the  capacity  of  a nation  for  tax-  Jjhap  con- 
ation than  the  amounts  per  head  consumed  of  such  10D' 
common  articles  of  use  as  tea,  tobacco,  spirits,  and 

beer.  Do  you  adhere  to  that  view  ? — I think,  refer- 
ring to  Sir  Edward  Hamilton’s  tests,  that  property  is 
a better  test  of  wealth  than  a man’s  consumption  of 
articles  of  common  use,  which  he  must  have. 

5542.  That  is  to  say,  you  adopt  what  appears  to 
have  been  Mr.  Pitt’s  view  at  the  time  of  the  Union? 

— I am  sorry  to  say  I am  not  acquainted  with  that  view. 

5543.  You  then  put  in  four  tables,  which  are  long  eomparii 
and  interesting.  What  are  the  salient  points  upon  son. 
those  tables  to  which  you  wish  to  call  our  atten- 
tion?— I may  explain  that  I thought  the  only  way 

of  comparing  the  property  and  wealth  of  the  two 
countries  was  to  take  the  figures  given  in  the  Statistical 
Abstracts  so  as  to  get  comparative  figures.  Table  I. 
shows  the  proportion  of  Irish  income  and  property 
per  head  to  be  0-382.  to  1T2.  of  the  United  King- 
dom, and  that  the  average  Irish  income  is  about  one- 
third  per  head  of  the  average  English  income.  Table 
II.  gives  a comparison  of  the  business  and  wealth  of 
England  and  Ireland.  Table  III.  the  amount  of 
revenue  contributed  by  England  and  Ireland ; and 
Table  IY.  the  population  of  England,  Scotland,  Ire- 
land, and  the  United  Kingdom  in  1893. 

5544.  That  is  a summary  of  the  results  of  the  four 
tables.  .Is  there  any  particular  item  in  them  in  addi- 
tion to  those  summary  results  to  which  you  would  like 
to  call  our  attention  ? — I do  not  know  that  I am  at 
this  moment  prepared  to  make  any  other  remarks ; 

1 simply  give  you  the  figures. 

The  tables  were  handed  in,  and  are  as  follows  : — 


I. -Comparison  of  Net  Income  Tax  Assessments  and  Receipts  in  the  United  Kingdom,  England,  and  Ireland  ; 
the  Amount  per  head  of  Population  in  England  and  Ireland  (Inland  Revenue  Report  to  31st  March, 
1893);  Increase  or  Decrease  since  1879  of  Gross  Assessments  (Statistical  Abstract,  41st  No.);  Income 
Tax  and  Death  Duty  Receipts  for  five  years  (Pari.  Paper,  1893). 
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Exchequer  Revenue  contributed  by  England  and  Ireland  respectively,  as  given  by  Pari.  Papers  334/93,  for 

year  to  31st  March,  1893,  and  the  Estimated  Revenue  for  year  to  31st  March,  1895  (Pari.  Paper  1 18/94),  13p~~ggi 

and  the  poundage  which  the  Revenue  for  1892-3  amounts  to  on  the  Income  Tax  Assessment  of  each  Tabiesof 

compari- 

Country.  son- 


England.  j 

Ireland. 

United  Kingdom. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Revenue  contributed,  1892-3. 

71,890,028 

7,396,124 

90,125,365 

Pari.  Paper  334, 1893. 

Poundage  Rate  on  Income  Tax 

2s.  9 d. 

5s.  6 d. 

3s. 

Assessment. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Estimated  Revenue,  1894-5, 

74,877  000 

7,729,000 

94,175,000 

II. — Comparison  of  the  Wealth  and  Business  of  England  and  Ireland  from  the  principal  tables  in  which 
separate  amounts  are  given  for  these  countries  in  the  Statistical . Abstracts  (41st  Number,  1894).  The 
figures  are  taken  from  the  last  year  given  in  the  Abstract. 


Table 

Property  Assessed  during  years 
1879-92  to 

England. 

Ireland's1 

Per  Head. 

Abstract. 

Kingdom. 

to  U.K. 

England. 

Ireland. 

16 

Value  of  Property  Assessed  during 
11  years,  1870-92  to  . 

1.  Probate  Duty,  . 

£ 

000  omitted. 
1,664,776 

£ 

000  omitted. 

£ 

000  omitted. 

1 to  21 

£ 

£ 

2.  Succession  Duty, 

505,134 

401,492 

54,091 

1 to  9'3 

13- 

11-9 

77 

Post  Office  Savings  Bank  Capital,  . 

£ 

80,597,641 

74,277,260 

4,340,156 

1 to  18 

2*47 

•95 

78 

Trustee  Savings  Bank  Capital, 

42,143,607 

29,878,112 

1,886,722 

1 to  22-4 

•96 

•41 

81 

Government  Stock  held  for  Deposi- 
tors in  Trustee  Banks, 

1,322,532 

1,165,574 

32,281 

1 to  41 

•038 

•007 

No. 

5,748,239 

No. 

5,292,178 

No. 

235,944 

1 to  24 

one  in 

one  in 

1, 47°, 146 

No. 

1,048,579 

No. 

46,505 

1 to  31-6 

onem 

one  in 
98 

70 

Railways— Capital, 

£ 

971,323,353 

800,680,677 

£ 

38,758,579 

1 to  25 

20£6 

£ 

8-4 

74 

„ Net  Receipts, 

34,936,773 

29,015,213 

1,473,777 

- 1 to  237 

-96 

33 

74 

Registered  Companies  — Paid-up 
Capital,  ..... 

1,013,119,350 

925,025,647. 

22,406,574 

1 to  46 

37- 

5’ 

85 

Building  Societies’  Liabilities, 

55,138,691 

49,713,002 

849,434 

1 to  60 

16 

1-8 

86 

Industrial  and  Provident  Societies’ 
Capital,  ..... 

17,474,007 

14,468,744 

21,950 

1 to  799 

■47 

■0046 

95 

Letters  Delivered, 

Millions. 

1812 

Millions.' 

1549J 

Millions. 

1085 

1 to  17 

52°- 

No. 

24 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

(Great 

silled  as  “Principal  Ports,"  . 

1T5 

[Table  III. 
2 F 2 
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Mr.  Mur-  III. — Amount  of  Revenue  contributed  by  England  and  Ireland  in  1 892-3  in  respect  of  Stamps  and  the 
a nrim  several  Income  Tax  Schedules  ; the  Proportion  of  Ireland’s  Contribution  to  the  total  U.K.  Revenue  under 


O'Brien,  ' 
13  Dee.  1581 


Tables  of 
compari- 


IV. — Population  of  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the  United  Kingdom  in  1893,  -with  percentage 
of  total  Population,  and  Increase  or  Decrease  since  1879  (Statistical  Abstract,  1894,  41st  No.). 


' — 

England. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

United 

Kingdom. 

Population,  . . 

30,060,763 

4,124,691 

4,593,577 

- ■ • 

38,779,031 

Proportion  of  Population  of  United 
Kingdom. 

77-3% 

10-8% 

H-9% 

100 

Variation  since  1879,  . 

+ 18-5% 

+ 14-9% 

■ 

- 14-6% 

+ 11-6 

Proportion  to  Population  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  of  Births,  Deaths,  Marriages,  Emigrants 
Police,  Committals,  and  Convictions  (Statistical  Abstract,  1894,  41st  No.)  in  1893. 


— 

England. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

Births, 

1 in  32-8 

1 in  33-3 

1 in  43-3 

Deaths, 

1 in  52-7 

1 in  51-8 

1 in  55-4 

Marriages, 

1 in  137 

1 in  152 

1 in  211 

Emigrants, 

1 in  231 

1 in  182 

1 in  88 

Police, 

1 to  730 

1 to  923 

1 to  341 

Committals  for  Trial, 

1 in  2444 

1 in  1721 

1 in  2051 

Convictions,  . 

1 in  3068 

1 in  2166 

1 in  3333 

5545.  (Mr.  Sexton .)  Will  you  look  at  your  Table 
No.  IV.  It  appears  from  that  table  that  the  number 
of  police  in  England  is  1 to  730  of  the  population ; 
in  Scotland,  1 to  923 ; and  in  Ireland,  1 to  341 1 — 
Yes. 

5546.  With  regard  to  births,  deaths,  and  marriages, 
it  appears  that  in  Ireland  now  the  marriage  rate  is 


more  than  one-third  less  than  it  is  in  either  England 
or  Scotland ; that  the  birth  rate  is  about  one-third 
lower  than  in  England  or  in  Scotland,  and  that  the 
death  rate  is  pretty  nearly  the  same  1 — The  death  rate 
is  a little  lower  for  that  year,  but  for  the  previous  year 
it  was  higher. 

5547.  Ireland  was  once  regarded,  and  was  in  fact, 
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ifr.  Mur-  I believe,  in  the  last  generation,  a country  where  the 
row*  people  married  early  ? — For  the  last  three  or  four 
-H-  ‘ Censuses  the  Commissioners  have  drawn  attention  to 
13  Dec.  1891  t}ie  fact  that  early  marriages  are  exceedingly  rare  in 
Tables  of  Ireland.  I do  not  know  whether  that  was  gone  into 
soaPan"  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  Census,  but  if  you  refer  to 
the  last  two  or  three  reports  you  will  find  that  state- 
ment. 

5548.  In  England  it  is  given  in  your  table  as  1 in 
137;  in  Scotland,  1 in  152;  and  in  Ireland,  1 in 
211? — It  is  something  like  that.  I have  given  at 
the  end  of  the  paper  another  estimate  taken  from  the 
Return  of  the  Registrar-General  of  England  of  the 
number  of  persons  married  in  the  three  countries. 
That  appears  on  the  last  page  of  my  paper. 

5549.  You  give  there  the  average  number  of  per- 
sons married,  of  births  and  of  deaths  to  each  thousand 
persons  living  in  the  twenty  years  from  1871  to  1892, 
and  it  shows  that  out  of  every  thousand  persons  in 
England  15-6  were  married  in  that  time;  in  Scotland, 
13*9 ; and  in  Ireland  only  9 per  cent  ? — Yes ; I think 
that  puts  it  clearer. 

5550.  Taking  a period  of  twenty  years  the  average 
per  year  was  in  Ireland  more  than  one-third  less  than 
it  was  in  Scotland,  and  more  than  two-fifths  less  than 
in  England? — Yes,  it  is  something  like  that. 

5551.  (Sir  David  Barbour.)  May  I ask  if  the  mar- 
riage-rate would  not  be  affected  by  the  large  emigra- 
tion from  Ireland? — Certainly,  that  is  one  of  the  causes. 

5552.  The  birth-rate  also  appears  from  the  last 
page  of  your  paper  to  be  as  much  lower  than  the 
birth-rate  of  England  and  Scotland  as  the  marriage- 
rate.  The  births  were  34-0  in  England ; 33-6  in  Scot- 
land ; and  only  24-9  in  Ireland  ? — That  is  so. 

5553.  The  birth-rate  approximates  more  nearly  to 
the  birth-rate  in  England  and  Scotland  than  the  mar- 
riage-rate does;  is  not  that  so  ? — I think  so. 

Income  tax  5554.  (Chairman.)  Coming  again  to  the  question 
of  comparing  the  Irish  income  tax  assessment  with 
that  of  England,  would  you  sum  up,  as  you  do  on 
page  19  of  your  paper,  the  result  from  your  point  of 
view  ?— I have  given  an  estimate  of  the  way  in  which, 
I think,  the  income-tax  assessment  should  be  adjusted 
in  order  to  arrive  at  a proper  comparison  of  the  wealth 
so  far  as  is  indicated  by  that  of  England  and  Ireland. 
I think  a fourth  should  come  off  Schedules  A and  B, 
partly  for  the  over-assessment  of  Ireland  in  comparison 
with  Great  Britain,  and  partly  to  correspond  with  the 
reduction  of  13,000,0007  that  has  come  off  the  assess- 
ment of  land  in  Great  Britain  in  the  last  twelve  years. 
These  would  bring  Schedules  A and  B to  11,378,8207 
From  this  I should  take  off  4,000,0007  (that  is,  as 
far  as  I can  judge,  an  under-estimate)  for  the  absentee 
rental  and  drain,  leaving  the  net  amount  for  A and 
B,  7,378,8217,  and  making  the  adjusted  total 

19.000. 0007  odd. 

5555.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  What  about  the  interest  on 
mortgages  ? — I am  unable  to  form  any  opinion  of  what 
the  amount  would  be.  The  only  figure  I am  aware  of 
is  Mr.  Giffen’s  estimate  of  14,000,0007,  as  representing 
the  mortgages  held  by  English  Insurance  Companies 
in  Ireland. 

5556.  What  I want  to  make  clear  is  that  you  are  not 
allowing  for  it  here? — I do  not  think  that  the 

4.000. 0007  would  allow  for  the  mortgages,  because 
we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  them  except  that. 
Besides  mortgages,  there  are,  of  course,  a number  of 
annuitants  on  Irish  estates,  living  in  England,  which 
would  not  appear  as  mortgages,  but  so  far  as  that 
remittance  of  absentee  rent  goes  to  England,  we  get 
nothing  for  it  except  a bundle  of  rent  receipts. 

5557.  (Lord  Welby.)  Are  you  aware  that  of  late 
years  the  number  of  such  mortgages  to  which  you 
refer  has  steadily  diminished.  I am  speaking  of  course 
of  Irish  mortgages  held  by  the  Insurance  Companies  ? 
— I am  sure  they  are  diminishing  as  rapidly  as  they 
possibly  can,  because  the  companies  press  on  the  sales 
of  estates  on  which  they  have  mortgages  if  they  think 
there  is  any  possibility  of  calling  their  mortgages  in. 

5558.  I only  note  in  passing,  that  the  information 


I have  received  is  that  that  number  of  mortgages  to  Mr.  Mur- 
which  Mr.  Sexton  has  referred  has  very  much  OBrten. 
diminished  ?— I apprehend  they  would  call  them  all  in  13D~18!)1 
if  they  could.  — 

5559.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  Lord  Welby  may  not  be  aware  J“3ee°“_°"tax 
that  there  are  a couple  of  thousand  estates  in  the  meats. 
Incumbered  Estates  Court,  which  cannot  be  sold,  and 

it  would  be  hard,  I should  think,  for  any  English 
company  to  realise  its  mortgage  ? — Yery  hard,  because 
even  if  they  hold  the  first  mortgage  the  estate  will 

not  be  sold  unless  the Judge  and  the  latex- 

mortgagees  consent. 

5560.  (Chairman.)  Then  on  page  20  of  your  paper  Dimculty 
you  say  that  the  extent  of  over  taxation,  though  the  “ngoyer-1" 
thing  itself  is  obvious,  is  very  difficult  to  estimate  ? taxation. 
— I do  not  think  any  exact  estimate  can  be  made, 
though  it  is  quite  clear  to  my  mind  that  Ireland  has 

been  over  taxed  for  many  years. 

5561.  You  give  the  causes  of  that  over  taxation 
and  speak  of  the  excessive  cost  of  British  administx-a- 
tion,  but  you  do  not  feel  able  to  give  us  what  in 
your  opinion  would  be  the  fair  proportion  of  taxation 
if  the  whole  facts  were  arrived  at  ? — I did  not  think 
it  was  my  province  to  give  an  actual  figux-e.  I cannot 
say  I have  no  opinion  on  the  subject,  but,  I think, 
before  arriving  at  any  figure,  it  would  be  desirable  to 
have  as  much  further  information  as  can  be  got  as  to 
the  absentee  drain. 

5562.  Possibly  such  further  information  may  to  a 
certain  extent  result  from  this  Inquiry  ? — Certainly. 

5563.  You  say  that  no  adjustment  is  possible  unless  Past  ovcr- 
the  past  over-payments  are  taken  into  consideration  ? paymontp' 
— I think  the  over-payments  through  taxation  have 

been  a very  potent  cause  of  the  existing  Irish  poverty  ; 
and  one  cause  of  the  perpetual  difficulty  with  Ii-eland 
is  her  poverty.  Mr.  Giffen,  in  the  article  which  I 
have  referred  to,  holds  that  that  is  the  entire  cause  of 
the  discontent  in  Ireland,  and  evidently  the  abstrac- 
tion of  4,000,0007  or  5,000,0007  a year  from  a poor 
country  like  this  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  keep  it- 
poor. 

5564.  Then  on  the  question  of  expenditure  I gather  Military 
from  your  paper  that  you  do  not  concur  in  the  opinion  expcndi^1 
that  Ireland  is  as  much  interested  in  a strong  navy  as  ture. 
Great  Britain  ? — Ireland  having  practically  no  com- 
merce, I do  not  think  does  require  a navy,  and  before 

the  Union  I believe  she  had  no  navy,  and  did  not 
contribute  to  the  English  Navy. 

5565.  But  with  reference  to  the  present  state  and 
condition  of  things  under  which  Gx-eat  Britain  and 
Ireland  depend  for  the  supply  of  food  from  abroad, 
and  the  necessity  for  a strong  navy,  you  do  not  think 
that  applies  to  Ix-eland  because  Ireland  would  gain  by 
exporting  to  England  a large  amount  of  food  at  a high 
price  ? — Anything  that  closed  the  ports  of  the  world 
to  England  would  be  an  advantage  to  Ireland,  as, 
owing  to  her  proximity  to  England,  we  could  probably 
send  food  there. 

5566.  Do  you  think  that  under  any  conceivable 
state  of  politics  such  a principle  could  be  adopted  in 
settling  the  strength  of  the  military  and  naval  forces  ? : 

— Cex-tainly ; I think  the  x-easonable  way  to  settle  Ire- 
land’s contribution  would  be  to  estimate  either  what 
proportion  of  the  Impex-ial  revenue  she  should  pay, 
and  let  her  pay  that,  or  adjust  it  from  time  to  time 
according  to  circumstances. 

5567.  You  compare  with  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  Compari- 
the  arrangements  in  force  as  to  Sweden  and  Norway,  No°!len 
do  you  not? — Sweden  appears  to  me  of  all  European  way. 
countries,  to  be  that  most  similar  in  its  population 

and  circumstances  to  Ireland.  The  population  is 
4,784,981.  Sweden  has  a good  deal  of  comnxex-ce  and 
mineral  wealth,  and  a considerable  trade.  Her  revenue 
is  under  5,400,0007  ; her  army  costs  1,148,0007  and 
her  navy  342,0007,  both  together  about  as  much  as 
the  Irish  police  cost.  Norway,  with  a population  some- 
what less  than  half  Ireland’s,  namely  2,001,000,  has  a 
revenue  of  2,900,0007  Her  army  costs  435, 0002;  hex- 
navy  146,0007  These  two  countries  have  a lax-ger 
amountofmerchantshippingthan  any  European  country 
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Mr.  Mur-  except  Great  Britain.  Comparing  Ireland’s  condition 
aBHm  with  these  countries,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
— Ireland  has  neither  shipping,  commerce,  or  neighbours 
13  DeoA894.  aga;ns£  w],om  it  -would  be  necessary  to  keep  up 
Co°nw?th"  armies  and  navies. 

Sweden  5568.  (Sir  David  Barbour.)  Have  you  compared 
andNor-  the  scale  of  taxation  in  force  in  Sweden  and  Norway 
with  the  scale  of  taxation  in  force  in  Ireland  ? — I do 
not  quite  understand  what  you  mean  by  the  scale  of 
taxation,  but  I should  take  Sweden  to  be  pretty 
much  of  the  same  value  as  Ireland — that  is  to  say, 
the  capital  value  of  real  property  in  Sweden  is 
estimated  at  about  220,000,000^.  That  would  be 
somewhat  more  than  any  estimate  made  of  the  capital 
value  of  Ireland. 

5569.  By  the  scale  of  taxation  I mean  the  rate  of 
duty  on  property  and  the  rate  of  duty  on  articles  of 
common  consumption! — That  is  to  say,  the  proportions 
in  which  these  different  subjects  contribute  to  the 
revenue  ? 

5570.  No,  the  rate  of  duty,  say  on  spirits  in  the 
two  countries  respectively,  and  on  tobacco  and  tea  1 — 
I have  not  done  so,  but  there  is  a very  recent  report 
on  the  finances  of  Sweden  from  the  Foreign  Office, 
which  probably  gives  that  information. 

Summary  5571.  (Chairman.)  Let  me  give  shortly  your 
elusions.  summing  up.  First  of  all  as  to  the  causes  of  Ireland’s 
poverty,  you  think  it  is  “ over  taxation,”  “ drain  of 
“absentee  rental,”  “bad  laws,  chiefly  those  which 
“ have  prevented  agricultural  improvement  and  enter- 
“ prise,  and  now  maintain  a system  of  land  tenure 
“ under  which  no  prudent  person,  whether  landlord 
“ or  tenant,  ought  to  lay  out  money  in  the  permanent 
“ improvement  of  land  ” ; and  “ the  fall  in  agricultural 
“ prices  and  farm  profits.”  That  is  your  summary  on 
page  21 ? — Yes. 

5572.  Then  you  mention  as  the  symptoms  of 
poverty : “ A continually  diminishing  population,” 
“decaying  towns  and  villages,”  “ emigration,”  “ mi- 
“ gration  of  labourers  for  temporary  employment  to 
“ Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,”  “ annually 
“ recurring  distress,  and  periodical  famines  ” ; “ per- 
“ sistent  and  unabated  social  and  political  discontent,” 
“ the  appearance  of  the  mass  of  people — their  houses, 
“ clothes  and  food  ” ? — Yes  ; that  is  my  summary  of 
what  I conceive  to  be  the  causes  and  symptoms  of 
Ireland’s  poverty. 

5573.  You  say  you  doubt  whether  Ireland  has  in- 
creased in  wealth  during  the  last  thirty  years,  and  that 
the  symptom  of  increased  prosperity  per  head  and  the 
diminishing  population  is  no  evidence  of  real  increase 
of  prosperity  ? — That  is  so. 

5574.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  And  you  do  not  at  all  accept 
the  system  of  adding  up  animals  and  dividing  them 
over  per  head  of  the  people  as  a proof  of  the  prosperity 
of  the  country,  do  you  1 — I do  not  think  that  indi- 
cates prosperity  at  all,  because  it  may  indicate  that  a 
country  is  reverting  to,  the  state  of  an  American 
ranche  as  part  of  Meath  has. 

5575.  (Chairman.)  Then  you  say  that  “No  poor 
“agricultural  country  such  as  Ireland  could  stand 
“ the  continued  drain  of  excessive  taxation  she  has 
“ been  subjected  to,  and  of  remittances  to  absentees 
“ without  the  economic  effects  of  such  remunerative 
“ payments  becoming  evident,”  and  you  give  reasons 
for  that  which  I will  not  go  into  now.  Then  you  say, 
as  to  Ireland’s  chief  industry,  farming,  she  suffers  far 
more  than  England  from  the  agricultural  depression 
which  i3  now  prevalent  everywhere? — I think  she 
suffers  quite  as  much  as  England  does,  for  the  distress 
of  the  agriculturist  is  admitted  and  evident ; there  is 
no  reason  why  she  should  not. 


5576.  And  you  then  set  out  in  great  detail  the  Mr.  Mur- 
natural  advantages  which  the  English  farmer  has  over  O’Brien 
the  Irish  farmer,  which  enables  him  to  treat  a time  of  13I)~ 
agricultural  depression  more  effectively  than  an  Irish-  fi.1881 
man  ? — Yes ; owing  to  the  large  urban  population,  ^'e™- 
the  English  farmer  has  better  markets  within  easy  English 
reach,  and  his  produce  is  worth  more  than  the  Irish  er' 
farmer’s  at  the  points  of  final  consumption,  the  large 
English  towns  ; for  the  Irish  farmer  has  to  bear  the 

cost  and  risk  of  carriage.  The  English  farmer  has 
a more  abundant  supply  of  manure  from  the  large 
towns  and  villages,  and  can,  therefore,  farm  more 
highly  and  grow  heavier  crops.  He  can  get  his  feed- 
ing scuffs,  artificial  manures,  agricultural  implements 
and  appliances,  more  cheaply  than  the  Irish  farmer, 
for  most  of  these  things  are  imported  to  Ireland  from 
England.  Above  all  the  English  farmer  rents  his 
land  fully  equipped  with  buildings,  roads,  gates, 
fences,  and  thoroughly  drained.  The  farm  equipments 
are  renewed  and  maintained  by  the  landowner,  often 
out  of  other  resources  than  the  rental  of  the  agri- 
cultural estate. 

5577.  You  point  out  that  in  England  to  a great 
extent  improvements  fall  on  the  landlord,  whereas  in 
Ireland  almost  exclusively  they  fall  on  the  tenant, 
and  this  in  the  time  of  depression  is  very  much  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  tenant,  irrespective  of  other  con- 
siderations. I have  put  it  very  shortly,  but  that,  I 
think,  is  the  purport  of  the  pai-agraph  at  the  end  of 
page  22? — Yes. 

5578.  You  point  out  that  the  farm  buildings  are 
usually  frail  and  thatched,  costly  to  maintain,  un- 
comfortable and  unhealthy  for  man  and  beast ; that 
the  farms  are  imperfectly  fenced,  insufficiently  drained, 
without  gates  or  proper  farm  roads.  The  cost  of 
production  is,  therefore,  much  more  to  the  Irish 
farmer,  and  is  much  more  onerous,  particularly  in  bad 
times,  than  it  is  to  the  English  farmer;  and  you 
wind  up  with  a sentence  which  perhaps  you  would 
like  to  read? — Yes.  I say  : “It  is  no  wonder  then 
“ that  Irish  farms  and  homesteads  have  deteriorated 
“ in  condition  and  repair,  for  the  farmer  has  had  less 
“ to  spend  in  maintaining  them.  It  is  an  arithmetical 
“ impossibility  that  the  volume  of  business  in  country 
“ towns  should  not  have  decreased,  for  both  landowners 
“ and  farmers  have  had  very  much  smaller  incomes  to 
“ spend  of  late  years,  and  the  fall  in  price  of  articles  of 
“ common  consumption  has  not  been  so  great  as  to 
“counterbalance  the  fallin  profitsofthelanded  interest.” 

5579.  You  say  that  the  physical  ability  of  the  *^?tical 
population,  as  well  as  their  occupation,  counts  for  compared, 
much  in  measuring  their  means  of  wealth  and  capacity 

for  taxation — that  the  population  of  Ireland  is  mainly 
rural,  and  should  be  more  robust  than  the  urban 
population  of  England,  but  that  the  reverse  is  really 
the  case,  and  that  the  annual  elimination  by  emigra- 
tion of  the  most  able  and  enterprising  part  of  the 
population  is  one  of  the  causes  of  this  ; and  you  say 
that  this  is  shown  by  the  larger  proportion  inlreland  of 
blind,  deaf  mutes,  and  insane  or  idiotic  persons,  and 
by  the  proportion  of  persons  living  who  are  over  sixty- 
five  years  of  age  ; for,  though  the  absolute  proportions 
of  the  latter  are  almost  the  same  in  England  and 
Ireland,  a more  proper  comparison  would  be  between 
Ireland  and  the  rural  districts  of  England  ? — Yes. 

“ The  following  figures,  from  the  general  report  of  the 
“ Census  for  England  gives  a comparison  of  the  civil 
“condition,  occupations,  infirmities,  and, pauperism  in 
“the  three  divisions  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
“figures  from  the  Registrar  General’s  report  show 
“ the  average  births,  deaths,  and  marriages  for  twenty 
“years,  to  1892.” 


[Table 
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Hr.  Mur- 
ry Brier). 


The  following  table  is  handed  in  : — 


physical 

compared. 


Condition  or  Occupation. 

Ergland. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

Males. 

Females. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Single, 

620 

596 

663 

631 

696 

641 

Married, 

.5 

345 

329 

304 

290 

265 

262 

Widowed, 

© 

35 

75 

*33 

79 

39 

97 

Professional,  . 

32 

28 

44 

Domestic, 

66 

50 

51 

Commercial, 

g 

48 

45 

20 

Agricultural  and  Fishing, 

tg 

46 

62 

200 

Industrial, 

o* 

253 

256 

140 

Unoccupied,  . . . 

£ 

555 

559 

545 

Persons  sixty-five  years  old  1 ^Urban  j 

40-1  . 

and  upwards  at  Census,  j-  „ , , 

Not  ascertained. 

47-2 

1891,  per  1,000  living.  J districts.  } 

Blind,  . . . . 

* sb 

809 

695 

1,135 

Deaf  and  Dumb, 

c-M 

489 

528 

15 

Mentally  deranged, 

■»o 

to 

3,358 

3,841 

4,504 

In  receipt  of  indoor  relief, 

S'® 

6,300 

2,574 

9,038 

In  Prison, 

^2- 

597 

696 

584 

13  Deo.  1891 

Physical 

compared. 


5680.  (The  O'Gonor  Don.)  May  I ask  you  whether 
you  have  seen  the  return  given  to  us  by  Mr.  Milner 
of  the  assessments  under  different  schedules  of  the 
income  tax  ? — I have  seen  it,  but  I have  not  examined 
it,  because  it  came  to  me  after  I prepared  this  paper, 
which  I had  to  do  in  rather  a hurry. 

5581.  If  you  have  that  return  it  would  be  desirable 
probably  to  consider  it  before  the  Commission  examine  ' 
you  again  ? — Certainly. 

5582.  You  will  see  in  the  first  column  that  the 
assessment  on  “ lands”  in  England  and  Wales  was  at 
its  highest  point  in  1880,  and  that  since  then  to  the 
present  day,  the  reduction  is,  I think,  20  per  cent.  ? — 
Yes;  I have  taken  the  figures  as  to  the  reduction 
from  the  Inland  Revenue  Reports  from  year  to  year. 

i loan?.  5583.  I wish  to  ask  you  one  question  which  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  statistics  you  have  given  (but 
it  struck  me  rather  as  a strange  statement)  with  regard 
to  the  advances  that  were  made  for  the  purchase  of 
seed  potatoes  in  1879.  I understood  you  to  say  that 
you  considered  that  that  was  a waste  of  money  ? — 1 
think,  it  was,  from  an  economic  point  of  view,  an  un- 
remunerative  expenditure  of  money.  I do  not  say 
that  particularly  of  1879,  because  there  have  been 
many  seed  loans,  but  in  some  years  the  cost  of  the 
potato  seed,  for  which  the  individual  or  the  union  goes 
in  debt,  has  amounted  to  as  much  as  the  whole  crop 


would  have  been  worth  in  the  following  year,  but  the  seed  loans, 
repayment  of  the  loans  continues  a debt  on  the  union 
or  the  individual  for  years ; therefore  I say  that  it 
increases  the  poverty.  In  the  time  of  distress  and 
famine  the  proper  thing  to  do  is  either  to  tax  the 
locality,  if  it  will  bear  taxation,  which  some  localities 
will  not  bear,  or  give  to  support  life,  but  not  to  lend 
when  a man  is  in  distress,  and  say  to  him — “No,  I will 
“ not  give  you  anything,  but  I will  lend  you  107  at  4 
“ per  cent,  and  you  shall  pay  it  off  in  so  many  years.”  I 
do  not  think  that  is  wise. 

5584.  (Lord  Welby.)  Those  seed  loans  were  made 
without  interest,  and  a loan  without  interest  is  a boon, 
is  it  not  1 — Just  so. 

5585.  (The  O'Gonor  Don.)  Was  not  the  advance 
made  partly  with  the  object  of  getting  a new  class  of 
seed  into  the  country  1 — In  1889  the  champion  potatoes 
were  introduced ; they  cost  107  to  157  a ton,  and 
according  to  the  Registrar-General’s  figures,  the  return 
from  an  acre  of  potatoes  would  not  be  more  than  four 
tons  per  acre.  The  four  tons  per  acre  in  the  following 
year  would  not  be  worth  as  much  as  the  seed  cost  the 
year  before,  when  the  seed  was  at  its  highest  price. 

Adjourned  sine  die. 

Mr.  Murrough  O’Brien's  evidence  is  continued  at 
Question  6489  (Fifteenth  Day). 
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THIRTEENTH  DAY. 


Thursday,  21st  February,  1895. 

At  B Committee  Room,  House  of  Lords. 


Present  ; 


The  Risht  Hon.  HUGH  C. 

Lord  Farrer. 

The  Right  Hon.  The  O’Conor  Don. 

Sir  Thomas  Sutherland,  K.C.M.G.,  M.P. 

Sir  David  Barbour,  K.C.S.I. 


E.  CHILDERS,  Chairman. 

Bertram  W.  Currie,  Esq. 

Thomas  Sexton,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Henry  F.  Slattery,  Esq. 

Mr.  B.  H.  Holland,  Secretary. 


Mr.  j.  a. 
Barton. 

21  Feb.  1895. 


System  of 
rating 
before  1830. 


Valuation 


Mr.  J.  G.  Barton,  M.I.C.E.,  F.S.I.,  called  and  examined.  MU. 

were  to  be  made  for  local  circumstances,  such  as  2i  FciTisk 
altitude,  access  to  quarries,  seaweed,  &c.,  and  vicinity  —1  ' 

Valuation 


5586.  {Chairman.)  Will  you  tell  the  Commission 
the  title  of  your  office  1 — The  office  I administer  is 
the  Valuation  Office  and  Boundary  Survey  Office  of 
Ireland. 

5587.  How  long  have  you  been  in  that  position  ? — 
Between  two  'and  three  years — two  years  and  eight 
months. 

5588.  And  before  that  I think  you  were  in  the 
public  service  1 — I was  connected  with  the  Board  of 
Works  for  some  time  previously. 

55S9.  Before  the  year  1830  can  you  tell  us  what  the 
general  system  of  the  applotment  of  the  grand  jury 
cess  was  to  the  local  rates  ? — It  varied  in  different 
counties,  but  the  general  system  was  somewhat  as 
follows  : — After  each  assize  the  sum  to  be  levied  on 
the  whole  county  was  divided  amongst  the  several 
baronies  according  to  the  computed  area  of  each. 
This  was  further  divided  amongst  the  town  lands,  or 
plough  lands,  according  to  their  calculated  area,  which 
was  in  many  cases  incorrect. 

5590.  When  was  the  first  Government  Valuation  of 
Ireland  for  the  purposes  of  rating  made  ? — It  com- 
menced in  the  year  1830  and  was  completed,  with  the 
exception  of  six  counties,  in  the  year  1846. 

5591.  In  this  valuation  what  was  the  unit  valued? 
— There  was  a scale  of  agricultural  prices  on  which  the 
valuation  was  based. 

5592.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  The  town  land  was  the  unit? 
— Yes,  the  town  land  was  the  unit. 

5593.  (Chairman.)  And  the  valuation  was  based 
upon  certain  prices,  was  it  not? — Yes. 

5594.  Will  you  mention  those  prices  ? — Wheat  at 
10s.  per  cwt.,  oats  at  6s.,  barley  7s.,  potatoes  Is.  Id., 
butter  69s.,  beef  33s.,  mutton  34s.  6 d.,  pork  25s.  6cZ. 

5595.  Were  those  the  average  agricultural  prices  at 
that  time  ?— They  were  the  average  agricultural  prices 
in  certain  maritime  markets  of  Ireland. 

5596.  What  was  Sir  Richard  Griffiths’  main  object 
in  settling  that  principle  at  thattime  ? — His  object  was 
to  make  the  valuation  as  far  as  possible  relative,  so 
that  valuations  made  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
at  different  times  should  be  relative  one  to  the  other. 

5597.  What  was  the  character  of  the  instructions 
given  to  the  valuers  at  that  time? — Generally  that  they 
should  value  the  land  on  a liberal  scale,  that  is  to  say,  as 
if  to  be  let  to  solvent  tenants  on  leases  for  21  years. 
The  soil  and  subsoil  were  to  be  examined  in  each  case. 
Land  of  the  same  quality  in  the  same  locality,  though 
badly  farmed,  was  to  be  valued  at  the  same  rate  as 
similar  land  well  farmed,  clean,  and  in  good  order,  but 
all  the  permanent  improvements,  such  as  drains, 
fencing,  roads,  &c.,  were  to  be  taken  into  consideration, 
so  that  the  industrious  farmer  who  tilled  and  manured 
his  land  well  should  not  be  taxed  more  than  his 
indolent  neighbour,  similarly  circumstanced,  who  did 
not  take  advantage  of  his  situation.  The  valuation 
being  a permanent  one,  due  regard  was  to  be  paid  to 
temporary  deterioration.  Grass  lands  were  to  be 
valued  as  such  and  at  a price  per  acre  proportional  to 
the  number  of  cattle,  sheep,  &c.,  they  were  capable  of 
grazing  ; the  usual  prices  per  head  paid  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood being  taken  into  consideration.  Allowances 


5598.  As  to  buildings,  what  was  the  valuation  of 
those? — It  was  to  be  determined  by  measurements, 
and  where  the  rent  was  ascertainable  that  was  to  be 
ascertained.  The  Act  provided  that  all  houses  were 
to  be  valued  at  the  rent  for  which  each  could  be  let 
by  the  year,  deducting  therefrom  one-third  of  such 
rent,  and  further,  no  house  of  an  annual  value  less 
than  51.  was  to  be  included  in  the  valuation  lists. 

This  deduction  of  one-third  of  the  rent  was  doubtless 
intended  to  cover  the  cost  of  maintenance  and  repairs, 
and  the  taxes.  Mills  and  factories  were  to  be  included 
in  the  valuation  lists,  but  water  power  was  not  to  be 
valued,  except  in  so  far  as  actually  used,  nor  was 
machinery  to  be  rated. 

5599.  Public  property  was  exempt,  was  it  not? — 

Public  property  was  exempt,  and  property  used  for 
charitable  purposes  was  exempt. 

5600.  Were  the  results  of  the  valuation  published? 

— They  were  published  and  issued  to  each  of  the 
counties  as  completed. 

5601.  Was  there  any  machinery  for  appeals  from 
valuations  ? — There  was ; the  machinery  was  as 
follows  : — Any  vestry  or  barony  dissatisfied  with  the 
valuation  could  appeal  to  a committee  nominated  by 
the  grand  jury  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
Acts,  and  this  committee  might  confirm,  amend,  or 
order  a re-valuation  of  the  lands  regarding  which  the 
objection  was  raised. 

5602.  When  was  the  valuation  commenced,  and 
where  ? — In  1830  it  was  commenced,  in  the  north. 
Londonderry  and  Tyrone  were  the  first  counties 
valued,  and  then  it  gradually  worked  do.wn  south. 

5603.  When  did  it  stop  ? — In  1846. 

5604.  How  many  counties  had  been  valued  then  ? — 

All  of  Ireland,  with  the  exception  of  six  counties  ; 26 
in  all. 

5605.  (The  O'Conor  Don.)  Which  were  the  six? 

— The  six  were  Limerick,  Cork,  Tipperary,  Water- 
ford, Kerry,  and  County  Dublin. 

5606.  (Chairman.)  Who  paid  for  the  valuation  ? — 

The  cost  was  in  the  first  instance  borne  by  the  Con- 
solidated Fund,  and  afterwards  it  was  repaid  by  the 
counties. 

5607.  When  did  you  say  the  work  was  stopped? — 

In  1846. 

5608.  What  was  the  next  step  after  the  stoppage  ? Tenement 
— Consequent  on  the  passing  of  the  Poor  Law  Act  of  valanti°n 
1838  (1  & 2 Yict.  cap.  56)  it  was  necessary  for  the 
levying  of  poor  rates  to  have  a tenement  valuation. 

5609.  That  tenement  valuation  commenced  when  ? 

—In  1846. 

5610.  Was  it  completed? — Only  so  far  as  the  six 
counties  not  valued  under  the  first  Acts  are  concerned. 

5611.  Then  either  under  the  Act  of  1830,  or  the 
Act  of  1846,  the  whole  of  Ireland  has  been  valued  so 
to  speak  ? — Yes,  the  whole  of  Ireland  has  been  valued 
under  those  two  Acts. 

5612.  What  was  the  unit  of  valuation  under  the 
second  Act? — There  were  two  units  of  valuation,  there 
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}ir.  J.  O.  was  a townland  unit  and  there  was  .a  tenement  unit. 
Horton.  yaiuatjon  was  to  be  carried  out  in  townlands  on  the 
»i  pel),  isos.  scale  of  prices  as  laid  down  in  the  first  Act  of  1830, 
which  we  have  been  dealing  with,  and  it  also  was  to 
be  valued  on  a rent  value  for  tenements.  This  valua- 
tion was  never  published.  The  Act  of  1852  was 
passed  before  it  was  completed,  and  it  was  then  brought 
in  line  with  other  valuations  made  under  this  ‘latter 
Act. 

Valuation  5613.  What  did  the  Act  of  1852  provide? — The 
unticrAot  j^ct  0f  1852  provided  for  the  valuation  of  the  whole  of 
0 ‘ Ireland  in  tenements  on  a scale  of  prices. 

5614.  And  that  consolidated  the  whole  of  the 
previous  valuations  did  it  ? — I do  not  know  that  I can 
say  it  exactly  consolidated  them,  but  it  brought  the 
valuations  made  under  the  Act  of  1846  into  line 
with  it. 

5615.  Will  you  describe  the  basis  of  this  second 
valuation  Act  ? — In  the  second  valuation  the  tenement 
was  the  unit.  The  Act  provided  for  one  uniform 
valuation  of  land  and  tenements  in  Ireland- which  may 
be  used  for  all  public  and  local  assessments,  and  other 
rating,  which  was  to  supersede  the  townland,  and  tene- 
ment valuations  made  under  former  Acts,  and  was 
to  be  used  for  the  collection  of  the  grand  jury  cess 
as  well  as  for  the  poor  rates. 

5616.  Will  you  give  us  the  exact  words  of  the  Act 
which. define  the  rateable  properties? — The  rateable 
properties  were  defined  thus : “ All  lands  build- 
“ ings  and  open  mines ; all  commons  and  rights  of 
“ common,  and  all  other  profits  to  be  had  or  received 
“ or  taken  out  of  any  land ; and  in  the  case  of  land  or 
“ buildings  used  exclusively  for  public,  scientific,  or 
“ charitable  purposes,  as  herein-after  specified,  half 
“ the  annual  rent  derived  by  the  owner  or  other 
“ person  interested  in  the  same,  so  far  as  the  same 
“ can  or  may  be  ascertained  by  the  said  Gommis- 
“ sioners  of  Valuation ; and  all  rights  of  fishery ; all 
“ canals,  navigations,  and  rights  of  navigation ; all 
“ railroads  and  tramroads  ; all  rights  of  way  and  other 
“ rights  or  easements  over  land,  and  the  tolls  levied  in 
“ respect  of  such  rights  and  easements,  and  all  other 
“ tolls.” 

5617.  There  were  some  provisoes  to  that,  were  there 
not  ? — Yes,  there  were  “ Provided  always  that  no 
“ turf  bog  or  turf  bank  used  for  the  exclusive  pur- 
“ pose  of  cutting  or  saving  turf,  or  for  making  turf- 
“ mould  therefrom,  or  fuel  or  manure,  shall  be  deemed 
“ rateable  under  this  Act,  unless  a rent  or  other 
“ valuable  consideration  shall  be  payable  for  the 
“ same : And  provided  also,  that  no  mines  which  have 
“ not  been  opened  seven  years  before  the  passing  of 
“ this  Act  shall  be  deemed  rateable  until  the  term  of 
“ seven  years  from  the  time  of  opening  thereof  shall 
“ have  expired ; and  no  mines  hereafter  to  be  opened 
“ shall  be  deemed  rateable  until  seven  years  after  the 
“ same  shall  have  been  opened ; and  mines  bond  fide 
“ reopened  after  the  same  shall  have  been  bona  fide 
“ abandoned  shall  be  deemed  an  opening  of  mines 
“ within  the  meaning  of  this  Act.” 

5618.  What  is  the  special  exception  to  increase  of 
rating  in  respect  of  reclamation? — Section  14  pro- 
vided that  no  land  or  hereditament  is  to  be  rated  in 
respect  to  any  increase  in  value  arising  from  drainage, 
reclamation,  or  embankment  from  the  sea  or  any  lake 
or  river  made  or  executed  within  seven  years  before 
the  making  of  such  valuation  or  revision. 

5619.  The  lists  of  the  valuations  were  to  be  pub- 
lished in  the  most  ample  way,  were  they  not  ? — Yes, 
and  issued  to  the  various  rating  bodies. 

5620.  What  was  the  appeal? — The  appeal  was  in 
the  .first  instance  to  the  Commissioner  of  Valuation 
himself,  and  he  had  then  power  to  send  down  ti 
valuer,  one  of  his  staff  who  had  not  been  employed  in 
the  case  before  to  report  to  him,  or  he  could  examine 
it  himself,  and  he  could  then  alter  the  valuation  or 
amend  it.  If  the  parties  were  not  satisfied,  then  they 
could  appeal  to  quarter  sessions. 

5621.  This  is  the  valuation  which  is  popularly 
known  as  Sir  Richard  Griffiths’  valuation,  is  it  not? 
—Yes. 

A $0510. 


5622.  Was  it  in  your  opinion  a Very  perfect  and 

complete  one  ? — I think  it  was  a very  fair  valuation.  — . 

5623.  It  was  very  costly,  was  it  not? — Yes,  for  21  Fcb- 1S95- 
the  purpose  it  was  intended,  I should  say  it  was.  Valuation 

5624.  What  did  it  cost?— 325, 133Z.  11s.  lid.  &$&*** 

5625.  A very  large  staff  were  employed  under  Sir 
R.  Griffith  ? — That  is  so. 

5626.  ( The  O' Conor  Don.)  I do  not  think  you 
mentioned  what  the  first  valuation  cost,  did  you  ? — 

The  first  valuation  cost  159,900?. 

5627.  {Chairman.)  Can  you  give  in  a few  words  Instructions 
an  account  of  the  way  in  which  the  work  of  the  t0Vllluer3- 
valuators  was  carried  through  ? — In  the  first  instance 
instructions  were  issued  to  the  valuers,  which  instruc- 
tions were  very  carefully  drawn  up  by  Sir  Richard 
Griffiths,  and  approved  of  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 

In  these  instructions  directions  are  given  as  to 
what  the  valuer  is  to  do  in  every  ease  he  may 
have  to  deal  with.  I think  the  instructions  are 
very  ample  and  very  complete.  The  valuer  having 
received  his  instructions,  proceeded  to  the  country. 

He  first  took  into  consideration  the  value  of  the  land 
separately  from  that  of  the  buildings.  He  bore  in 
mind  that  the  total  valuation  of  the  land  and  buildings, 
exclusive  of  taxes,  was  not  to  exceed  the  fair  letting 
value  to  a solvent  tenant.  The  nature  of  the  soil 
and  subsoil  and  the  underlying  rock  was  to  be  con- 
sidered, and  from  this  was  calculated  the  annual  out- 
lay to  which  a tenant  might  be  liable  and  the  average 
value  of  the  produce  according  to  the  scale  of  the  Act, 
the  valuer  from  these  data  arriving  at  the  nett  annual 
value  of  the  tenement.  Local  circumstances  were  to 
be  taken  into  account.  These  were : Climate  as 
affected  by  altitude  j the  proximity  to,  and  facilities  for, 
acquiring  sea- weed  for  manure,  turf  bogs  for  fuel,  and 
limestone  quarries  for  lime,  proximity  to  market  towns, 
their  size  and  commercial  importance;  land  under 
plantation  and  wood  was  to  be  assessed  according  to 
its  agricultural  value,  and  turf  bogs  where  used  for 
pasture  were  to  be  rated  as  such,  but  where  the  turf  was 
sold  the  gross  produce  was  to  be  estimated,  and  the 
expense  of  cutting,  saving,  and  sale  to  be  deducted, 
the  balance,  after  allowance  for  tenants’  profits,  being 
the  nett  annual  value.  In  the  case  of  mines,  quarries, 
and  potteries,  the  expenses  of  working  and  proceeds 
of  sales  on  the  average  of  four  years,  were  to  be  taken 
as  the  basis.  As  regards  fisheries,  the  nett  proceeds 
were  taken  as  the  value,  and  for  railways,  canals,  &c. 
the  rateable  value  was  to  be  determined  from  the  net 
profits,  making  due  allowances  for  interest  on  tenants’ 
capital,  tenants’  profits,  depreciation  of  stock,  and  work- 
ing capital.  The  valuation  of  the  stations  and  other 
buildings  was  to  be  ascertained  separately  and  de- 
ducted, Superfluous  roads  were  to  be  considered  and 
valued  as  waste.  The  valuation  was  checked  by  the 
chief  valuers,  who  drew  a line  across  the  district  which 
had  been  valued  by  the  local  meu,  and  re-valued  for 
half  a mile  or  so  on  each  side  of  the  line.  In  that 
way  the  checking  under  the  Act  of  1852  was  carried 
out,  the  checking  in  the  former  valuation  having  been 
done  by  three  valuers  working  together. 

5628.  The  work  of  this  valuation  was  commenced, 

I think,  in  1848  ?—  Yes. 

5629.  And  completed  when  ? — In  1865.  The  last 
county,  Armagh,  was  issued  in  1865. 

5630.  I need  not  take  you  through  the  minute 
duties  of  a surveyor,  but  will  you  give  them  in  regard 
to  buildings  in  general  terms  ? — In  making  a valuation 
of  buildings  the  full  measurements  were  to  be  taken 
and  the  value  of  the  buildings  was  to  be  calculated 
from  tables  which  are  given  in  appendices  to  the 
“ Instructions  to  Valuers.”  The  rent  was  always 
to  be  ascertained,  and  the  cost  of  the  building  calcu- 
lated, this  was  a check  to  the  rent,  it  is  also  the  only 
way  in  which  a valuation  can  be  made  where  there  is 
no  rent  paid  the  occupier  being  the  owner  of  the  house, 
a nominal  value  was  to  be  put  upon  buildings  which 
had  become  useless  from  their  being  unsuitable  for 
the  purpose  for  which  they  were  built.  Deductions 
were  to  be  made  in  the  case  of  large  country  mansions, 
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3JStirt  'on'  as  cost  of  these  was  usually  out  .of  proportion  to 
— ' the  sum  at  which  they  could  be  let. 

21  Feb.  1895.  5631.  The  primary  and  main  object  of  the  valuation 

Object  of  was  with  respect  to  local  taxation,  was  it  not  ? — ■ 

va  uation.  Entirely.  At  the  time  this  Act  was  passed  there  was 

no  income  tax  raised  in  Ireland.  It  was  not  until 
1853  the  Income  Tax  Act  was  passed. 

5632.  And  the  Imperial  Treasury  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  valuation? — No,  except  paying  the  bill 
and  the  appointment  of  the  Commissioners. 

5633.  ( The  O’ Conor  Don.)  Did  the  Treasury  pay 
the  bill ; was  it  not  paid  by  the  counties  ? — The 
amount  was  afterwards  refunded  by  the  counties. 

5634.  It  was  in  reality'paid  by  the  counties  ?— Yes. 

5635.  ( Chairman.)  But  there  is  a marked  difference, 
iS  there  not,  between  the  state  of  things  ■ when  the 
valuation  was  commenced,  and  the  state  of  things 
when  it  was  completed  ? — I presume  you  refer  to  the 
fact  of  the  valuation  being  higher  in  one  part  of 
Ireland  than  another  ? 

Basis  of  the  5636.  Yes.  Will  you  explain  that  ? — The  prices  on 
valuation.  which  this  valuation  was  based,  which  I did  not  read 
before,  but  which  I had  perhaps  now  give,  as  ex- 
plaining this1,  are  set  out  in  the  11th  section,  of  the 
1852  Act;  they  are  wheat,  7s.  Gel.  per  ll2  lbs.  ; oats, 
4s.  lOd. ; barley,  5s.  6d. ; flax,  49s. ; butter,  65s.  'id. ; 
beef,  35s.  Gel. ; mutton,  41s.  ; pork,  32s.  These  prices 
were  taken  from  the  general  averages  of  prices  ruling  in 
40  market  towns  in  Ireland  during  the  years  1849, 1850, 
and  1851,  just  as  Ireland  was  recovering  from  the 
famine.  The  last  valuations  were  completed  in  1865, 
when  the  country  was  very  much  more  prosperous,  and 
wlieu  prices  had  risen  very  largely.  The  basis  of  the 
valuation  is  no  doubt  that  scale  of  prices,  and  it  would 
naturally  be  supposed  as  the  valuation  went'  oh,  and 
the  value  of  crops  increased,  that  the  valuation  would 
remain  the  same.  Such  is  not  the  case.  The  valu- 
ation in  the  north  of  Ireland  is  undoubtedly  higher 
than  in  the  south.  I think,  it  is  to  be  accounted  for, 
to  a certain  extent  at  any  rate,  by  the  following 
reasons: — The  principle  on  which  this  valuation  was 
made  was  really  the  rent  value  which  the  lands  or 
houses  would  bring.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a fair  rent 
value.  The  Act  prescribes  that  the  valuation  of 
houses  shall  be  taken  as  the  fair  rent  that  they  bring 
One  year  with  another.  I think  it  was  the  intention 
at  the  time  that  land  should  be  valued  on  the  same 
basis,  so  as  to  have  an  equal  rating ; but  rents  in 
Ireland,  at  that  time,  were  not  very  equal,  and  it  was 
felt,  I think,  that  if  the  rent  basis  only  was  adopted 
an  unequal  valuation  would  be  made.  Therefore,  the 
way  in  which  the  rent  was  to  be  arrived  at  Was  settled 
by  the  Act  thus  : That  it  should  be  really  the  produce 
of  the  farm,  less  the  cost  of  production,  and  less 
the  rates  and  taxes,  and  a due  allowance  for  the  tenant’s 
capital.  I think,  generally,  that  was  the  principle 
adopted.  When  the  valuation  commenced  in  the 
south,  rents  were  very  low.  When  it  had  reached 
the  north  they  Were  considerably  higher,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  that  must  have  influenced  the 
valuers  when  they  were  making  the  valuation.  When 
they  commenced  in  the  south  the  country  was  just 
recovering  from  the  famine,  and  the  farming  was 
bad ; the  farmers  had  little  or  no  capital  and  they 
did  not  get  from  their  land  as  large  an  amount  of  pro- 
duce as  the  Ulster  farmers  were  getting  when  the 
valuers  were  at  work  in  the  north.  The  result  was  that 
the  amount  of  produce  per  acre,  the  land  value  being 
equal,  was  not  quite  the  same-;  it  was  greater  in  the 
north.  I think  that  must  have  influenced  the  valuer's. 
Further,  the  prices  in  the  schedule,  which  I have  read 
you,  favour  butter,  beef,  and  the  produce  of  grass 
lands  more  than  they  favour  the  agricultural  land,  and 
therefore  the  greater  proportion  of  land  in  the  south, 
compared  with  the  north,  being  grass,  that  would  make 
the  valuation  lower  there  than  u is  in  the  north. 

5637.  Does  this  inequality,  which  you  have 
described,  seriously  affect  the  equal  and  fair  assessment 
to  taxation  ? — Not  for  local  purposes. 

5638.  But  it  does  for  income  tax  purposes,  which 
were  not  at  the  time  thought  of  ? — That  is  so. 


5639.  Then  with  respect  to  the  revision  of  the  G. 
valuation,  will  you  tell  us  how  that  was  provided  for  2L.0"' 
in  the  original’  Act  ? — There  was  an  Act  passed  in  21 
1854,  which  provided  that  an  annual  revision  of  the  Revision « 
valuation  was  to  be  made.  The  mode  of  procedure  valuattw. 
was  as  follows : — On  the  15th  of  November  each  year, 
every  collector  of  poor  rates  in  each  union  makes  out 
and  delivers  to  the  clerk  of  the  union,  to  be  by  him  laid 
before  the  board  of  guardians,  a list  of  all  tenements 
or  hereditaments  in  the  said  union,  .and  within  his 
district  where  the  valuation  shall  require  revision  for 
any  of  the  following  reasons  : — First,  where  the  limits  of 
the  tenements  have  been  altered ; and  second,  where 
any  property,  the  annual  value  of  which  is  liable  to 
frequent  change,  such  as  buildings,  fisheries,  railways, 
canals,  &c.  requires  to  be  increased  or  diminished. 
Further,  any  ratepayer  in  the  union  may,  before  the 
same  date,  deliver  to  the  clerk  of  the  said,  union  a list 
of  any  tenements,  the  valuation  of  which  shall,  in  his 
opinion,  require  revision.  These  lists,  after  being  open 
for  public  inspection  for  10  days  afe  transmitted  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Valuation  to  be  dealt  with.  A revision 
of  all  cases  thus  brought  under  my  notice  is  then  made 
by  officers  of  the  department,  who  go  down  to  each 
union,  meet  the  rate  collectors,  and  gO  through  the 
lists  with  them,  after  which  they  visit  each  farm  or 
house  where  revision  is  asked  for,  and  raise,  lower,  or 
otherwise  alter  or  confirm  the  valuation  as  the  case 
may  require,  but  under  no  circumstances,  except  where 
a clerical  error  is  discovered,  may  the  total  valuation 
of  the  lands,  independently  of  the  buildings,  within 
each  .respective  town  land  or  other  denomination  be 
increased  or  diminished. 

: 5640.  When  is  this  revision  taken  in  hand  ?~ -Every 
autumn  it  commences. 

5641.  And  it  lasts. how  long? — We  complete  in 
August.  The  lists  must-be  issued  before  the  summer 
assizes  to  the  grand  juries. 

5642.  What  is  the  average  annual  costof  the  revision  ? 

— The  average  annual  cost  is  20,000/.  Of  this  8,000/. 
is  repaid  by  the  Irish  counties  ; and  1,000/.  is 
from  fees.  We  issue  certificates  of  valuation  and  maps 
showing  holdings  to  the  public,  and  to  the  courts,  and 
the  amount  we  receive  annually  for  tlxose  is  about 
1,000/.,  leaving  a balance  of  about  11,000/.  to  be  paid 
by  the  Treasury  each  year. 

5,643.  At  what  figure  would  you  estimate  the 
number  of  changes  annually  made  in  tlielists  ? — Taking 
the  average  of  the  last  two  years,  the  cases  dealt  with 
were  as  follows  : — Alterations  of  farm  boundaries,  divi  - 
sions  of  tenements,  &c.  8,800  ; new  houses  valued, 

6,300  ; houses  re-valued  on  account  of  structural  altera- 
tions, 2,700  ; valuations  reduced  or  struck  out.  owing 
to  fall  m rent  value  or  dilapidation,  9,300 

5644.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  Does  that  refer  to  houses  ? — 

That  refers  altogether  to  houses;  or  other  rateable 
property  liable  to  change. 

5645.  But  unconnected  jvifch  land  ?— Unconnected 
with  land.  Then  railways,  canals,  fisheries,  &c.  500. 

5,646.  (Chairman.)  Havc  you  any  remark  to  make 
about  the  effect  of  the  annual  revision  work?- — I wish 
to  say  that,  except  where  structural  alterations  have 
been  made,  the  valuations  of  existing  houses  are  not 
brought,  as  a rule,  under  the  notice  of  the  department, 
except  where  they  have  decreased  in  value.  Then 
they  ate  brought  under  our  notice  by  the  ratepayers ; 
but,  as  a rule,  the  rate  collectors  do  not  bring  them 
under  our  notice  unless  some  structural  alteration  lias 
been  made. 

5647.  It  is  only  therefore  a partial  valuation,  is  it 
not? — It  is  only  where  structural  changes  have  been 
made,  or  the  value  has  depreciated. 

5648.  Not  where  it  has  risen? — Not  where  it  has 
risen,  as  a rule. 

5649.  If  a fresh  valuation  were  taken  in  hand  ah 

initio,  would  there  be,  in  your  opinion,  a great  new 
change  ? — Yes,  a considerable  change.  valua  l0"' 

5650.  Can  you  give  an  estimate  of  that?  — I 
estimate  that  there  would  be  an  increase  in  the  valua- 
tion of  from  15  to  20  per  cent. ; but  of  course,  this 
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jtr.tr.  o.  js  only  an  estimate.  Sir  Richard  Griffith  estimated 

Barton.  gQ  per  cent 

31  Feb. 1895.  5651.  Is  that  for  the  whole  ? — Yes. 

ProbaMo  5652.  20  per  cent,  rise  ? — Yes. 

«ff“tota  5653.  (The  0’ Conor  Don.)  Over  what?  Over 
raluation.  the  present  valuation,  estimating  it  for  land  and 
houses  ? — I estimate  it  here  for  houses. 

5654.  {Chairman.)  For  houses,  do  you  say,  the 
rise  would  be  as  much  as  15  to  20  per  cent.  ? — Yes. 

5655.  There  has  been  no  change  in  the  valuation  of 
land,  lias  there  ? — No. 

5656.  {Mr.  Sexton.)  When  did  Sir  Richard  Griffith 
estimate  that  the  value  of  land,  if  made  anew,  would 
be  increased  ? — I think  it  was  in  1869. 

5657.  When  giving  evidence  before  the  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  ? — I think  so. 

5658.  {Chairman)  All  the  improvements  in  land, 
of  late  years,  are  not  allowed  for  in  the  re-valuation 
at  all,  are  they? — No,  there  has  been  no  change  in 
land  since  the  valuation  was  made  in  1862. 

Comparison  5659.  Comparing  the  valuations  with  the  judicial 
i ons  with  rents>  so  fa'-'  as:  they  have  been  fixed,  what  is  the 
judicial  result  ? — I have  prepared  a table,  Appendix  No.  VIII., 

rents.  jn  -which  I have  shown  up  to  the  31st  of  March  1893 

the  total  number  of  cases  in  which  judicial  rents 
have  been  fixed,  their  acreage,  tenement  valuation, 
former  rent,  the  per-centage  above  or  below  the 
valuation  of  that  former  rent,  the  judicial  rent,  the 
per-centage  above  or  below  the  valuation  of  that 
judicial  rent,  and  the  per-centage  of  reduction  in  rents. 
Taking  the  total  it  would  appear  that  some  288,054 
cases  were  dealt  with  up  to  that  date ; containing 
some  8,666,151  acres  (that  would  be  about  half  of 
Ireland,  roughly  speaking).  The  tenement  valuation 
of  these  was  4,661,7027. ; the  former  rent  was 
5,975,697/.,  which  was  some  28 '18  above  the  valua- 
tion. The  valuation  is  taken  as  a unit  in  this  way : 
The  judicial  rent  was  4,733,263/.,  which  was  l-53 
above  the  valuation. 

5660.  {Mr.  Sexton.)  That  is  treating  both  as  units  ? 
— Yes,  the  valuation  is  the  unit  all  through.  The 
reduction  in  the  rent  is  20 '7  per  cent. 

5661.  Will  you  refer  to  your  Appendix  IX.,  at  page 
23  of  your  precis,  aiid  describe  it  ? — That  appendix 
is  more  or  less  founded  on  Appendix  VIII.  Y on  will 
see  a portion  of  it  is  headed  “ Portion  which  has  been 
“ dealt  with  by  Land  Commission.”  On  that  as  a 
basis  I have  deduced  the  fact  that  certain  savings 
in  the  payments  of  income  tax  have  been  made  in 
Ireland. 

5662.  ( The  O’ Conor  Don)  What  do  you  mean  by 
savings  in  income  tax  ? — I mean  the  advantage  to  the 
landowner  in  being  able  to  pay  on  the  valuation,  or 
the  rent,  instead  of,  as  in  England,  on  the  rent  only. 
The  heading  of  the  table  is  this  : “ Table  showing 
“ approximately  the  saving  in  the  assessment  on 
“ which  income  tax  is  paid  on  landed  property  in 
“ Ireland  under  Schedule  A.,  owing  to  same  being 
;t  based  on  the  valuation  where  it  is  below  the  rental, 
“ the  basis  of  assessment  in  Great  Britain.” 

5663.  {Mr.  Sexton.)  You  assume  that  the  standard 
of  rental  in  Ireland  and  in  Great  Britain  is  the  same, 
do  you  ? — Yes,  I assume  that  the  standard  of  rent  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is  the  same. 

5664.  {Chairman)  Will  you  give  us  a summary  of 
this  table  ? — The  summary  is  as  follows  : — The  ap- 
proximate amount  of  assessment  on  which  tax  was 
saved  prior  to  the  Act  of  1881  was  2,559,860/.,  and 
at  present  it  is  276,350/.,  of  course,  less  whatever 
deductions  are  usually  made. 

5665.  {Mr.  Sexton)  This  rather  important  calcu- 
lation rests  entirely  upon  assumptions  of  an  odd 
character,  does  it  not  ? — I have  explained  that  in  my 
paper  later  on. 

5666.  You  assume,  in  every  case  prior  to  1881, 
the  valuation  was  lower  than  the  rent,  and  that  the 
landlord  paid  the  income  tax  on  the  valuation  ? — No, 
1 do  not  assume  that. 

5667.  But  you  assume  that  prior  to  1881  the 
valuation  was  lower  than  the  rent  ?•—  Yes,  on  the 
whole. 


5668.  And  that  the  landlord  preferred  to  be  assessed  barton' 

upon  the  valuation  ? — Yes,  he  preferred,  in  the  gene-  — 
rality  of  cases,  to  be  assessed  upon  the  valuation,  21  Feb- isil-1- 
because  it  was  the  lower;  where  it  was  not  lower  Com^aris°n 
he  was  assessed  on  the  rent.  tions  with 

5669.  Then  you  say  that,  at  present,  the  saving  is 
very  slight  indeed,  about  110,000/.  a year,  being  the 
difference  between  the  rents  fixed  in  the  Land  Courts, 
and  the  valuation  of  the  lands  ? — Yes,  in  the  portion 
dealt  with  by  the  Land  Courts. 

5670.  A couple  of  thousand  a year  in  taxes  ? — That 
is  all  for  the  portion. 

5671.  But  when  you  come  to  the  larger  calculation, 
that  rests  upon  the  assumption  that  the  rents  of  Ire- 
land, which  have  not  been  dealt  with  in  the  Land 
Courts,  bear  precisely  the  same  relation  to  the  valua- 
tions of  those  lands  that  rent  and  valuation  do  to 
those  which  have  been  dealt  with  ? — Exactly.  I have 
explained  that,  I think,  in  the  last  paragraph  of  my 
precis  of  evidence. 

5672.  {Chairman.)  We  will  now  pass  from  those  Incidence 
calculations  to  the  facts  as  to  the  incidence  of  taxation.  between 
Will  you  tell  us  what  the  taxes  are  which  the  land-  landlord 
lord  noW  pays  ? — The  landlord  pays  at  present  half  a"  tonant' 
the  poor  rate,  where  the  valuation  is  over  41.,  and 

the  whole  Where  it  is  under  that  amount;  half  the 
county  cess  in  the  cases  of  new  tenancies  under  the 
Act  of  1870,  or  Where  an  agreement  to  that  efl'ect  is 
made  ; and  tithes  and  income  tax. 

5673.  And  as  to  house  property?— As  to  house 
property,  it  depends  entirely  upon  the  locality ; but 
in  making  the  valuation  we,  in  all  cases,  deduct  both 
the  rates  and  the  maintenance,  when  paid  and  done 
by  the  landlord. 

5674.  Do  you  say  that  as  regards  land  in  a valua- 
tion for  local  taxation,  an  addition  to  the  occupiers’ 
interest  would  have  to  be  made  ? — I think  so. 

5675.  What  sort  of  per-centage  do  you  think  ?- — 

I would  not  like  to  say  any  particular  amount,  but  I 
think  if  a tenant  pays  a sum  of  money  to  go  into  his 
holding,  that  should  be  taken  into  account  in  making 
a valuation  for  local  purposes,  in  the  same  way  as  a 
fine  may  be  paid  by  a man  who  takes  a house. 

5676.  (Mr.  Sexton)  But  when  that  valuation  is 
also  used  for  Imperial  purposes,  for  the  purpose  of 
measuring  income  tax,  do  you  say  that  a landlord 
should  pay  income  tax  upon  property  created  by 
another  man  who  is  not  liable? — No,  I am  talking 
now  about  local  taxation. 

5677.  The  inquiry  points  to  income  tax  more,  does 
it  not? — I qualify  that  sentence  by  saying  “in  valua- 
tion for  local  taxation.”  I think  that  is  the  beginning 
of  the  sentence. 

5678.  But  you  would  not  apply  it  to  income  tax, 
would  you  ? — No. 

5679.  ( Chairman ) What  does  the  local  taxation  of  Local 
Ireland  consist  of  ? — Grand  jury  cess,  poor  rates,  and  Ireland!  °r 
other  rates  paid  to  boards  of  guardians,  town  rates, 

the  Dublin  police  tax,  and  the  Belfast  Water  Com 
missioners’  taxes. 

5680.  How  much  do  they  amount  to  altogether  ? — 

The  real  property  tax  amounts  to  2,972,104/. ; that 
was  in  1893  ; tolls,  fees,  stamps,  and  dues  474,035/. ; 
other  receipts  271,810 /. ; bringing  the  total  up  to 
3,717,949/. 

5680«.  Does  the  Government  in  Ireland  contribute,  Government 
as  it  does  in  England,  to  any  extent,  in  aid  of  local 
rates  ? — Yes,  it  does. 

5681 . Will  you  describe  what  they  do  ? — All  Govern- 
ment property,  which  is  legally  exempt  from  rating 
such  as  barracks,  Government  offices,  &c.  is  valued  in 
the  same  manner  as  other  rateable  property,  and  on 
this  the  Treasury  grant  a bounty  equal  to  the  amount 
of  the  local  rates,  less  the  proportion  paid  by  the 
landlord,  where  a rent  is  received  in  respect  of  the 
lands  or  premises.  Under  section  2 of  the  Act  17  Viet, 
cap.  8,  and  section  2 of  19  & 20  Viet.  cap.  63,  the 
landlord  is  liable  for  county  cess  and  poor  rate  on 
half  the  annual  rent  he  derives  out  of  any  exempted 
property.  The  Government  property  in  Ireland, 
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Mr.  J.  a.  which  in  1865  was  valued  at  97,025/.,  now  stands  at 
Marlon.  143,032/.,  being  an  increase  of  nearly  50  per  cent. 

21  Feb.  1835.  5682.  And  the  contribution  in  aid  of  local  rates  is 

Government  how  much  ? — 30,600/. 

conh-i-  5683.  Have  you  any  remarks  to  make  about  licensed 

Licensed  premises  ? — They  are  generally  valued  at  a very  low 

premises.  rate.  In  Ireland  we  do  not  take  into  account  the 

licenses. 

5684.  Can  you  compare  them  with  the  valuations 
in  Great  Britain? — No,  I do  not  think  I can. 

Assessment  5685.  Will  you  describe,  with  a little  more  minute- 
fiouses*  'ind  ness,  thc  arrangement  as  to  the  assessment  of  income 
tax  in  Ireland  on  lands  and  houses  ? — As  the  tenement 
valuation  in  Ireland  forms  the  ground  work  for  the 
assessment  of  income  tax  payable  under  Schedules 
A.  and  B.  I have  thought  it  well  to  show  how  this 
basis  compares  with  that  on  which  these  duties  are 
assessed  in  Great  Britain.  Under  the  Income  Tax 
Act  of  1852  the  owners  of  lands  and  houses  in  Ire- 
land are  assessed  under  Schedule  A.,  and  the  occupiers 
of  lands  under  Schedule  B.  Under  Schedule  A.  the 
person  assessed  may,  in  the  case  of  any  holding  where 
the  valuation  is  higher  than  the  rental,  elect  to  pay  on 
the  latter,  and  if  he  so  elect  he  may  deduct  sucli  poor 
rate  as  he  is  liable  for,  but  should  he  pay  on  the  valua- 
tion only  such  proportion  of  this  as  will,  with  the 
valuation,  make  up  the  rent.  A deduction  for  sea 
walls  is  also  sanctioned  by  section  37  of  the  Act. 
Further,  if  the  owner  pays  on  the  rent,  the  difference 
between  this  and  the  valuation  is  reckoned  towards 
the  liability  of  the  occupier. 

5686.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  That  is  if  the  occupier  hap- 
pens to  be  liable  to  income  tax,  is  it  not  ? — Exactly. 
Owners  of  rentcharges  may  deduct  these  from  their 
taxable  property.  Under  a Treasury  Order  issued 
in  1881  owners  of  property  in  Ireland  are  not  liable 
for  income  tax  on  the  portions  of  their  estates  on 
which  rent  has  not  been  paid.  The  very  largely 
increased  amount  which  has  been  written  off  through 
the  schedule  of  discharge  since  that  date  would  seem 
to  show  that  prior  to  it  a considerable  sum  had  been 
paid  as  tax  for  lands  on  account  of  which  no  rent  had 
been  received.  The  total  valuation  of  the  lands  and 
houses  in  Ireland  (excluding  railways  and  other  rate- 
able property  not  assessed  for  income  tax  under  Sche- 
dule A.)  amounted  in  1871  to  about  12,800,000/.  On 
this  the  income  tax  under  Schedule  A.  at  1<Z.  in  the 
pound  would  be  53,333/.,  which  was  practically  the 
amount  actually  charged  that  year  to  duty.  In  1893-4 
the  valuation  of  similar  property  was  about  13,650,000/. 
on  which  the  tax  at  1<Z.  in  the  pound  would  amount 
to  56,875/.,  but  the  amount  charged  to  duty  was 
only  about  53,000/.  This  reduction,  instead  of  an 
increase,  is  no  doubt  partly  due  to  sales  to  the  occu- 
piers under  the  Land  Purchase  Acts,  the  proper-ties 
so  sold  ceasing  in  nearly  every  case  to  be  assessable, 
and  partly  to  the  fact  that  in  consequence  of  the 
general  reduction  of  rents,  many  landlords  are  now 
assessed  on  the  rental  rather  than  on  the  valuation. 
The  falling  off  in  the  nett  produce  of  the  tax  is  even 
more  marked,  for  whilst  this  in  1871,  at  lrZ.  in  the 
pound,  amounted  to  49,590/.,  it  had  fallen  in  1893  to 
41,842/.  This  further  reduction  is,  in  my  opinion, 
chiefly  due  to  the  rebate  allowed  since  1881  in  the 
cases  where  the  rents  are  not  paid. 

.Judicial  5687.  (Chairman)  Then  you  put  in  Appendix 
rents.  VIII.  ? — Yes,  Appendix  VIII.  is  the  appendix  which 
we  have  just  been  through,  showing  the  judicial  rents. 
I should  like  to  read  what  I say  about  Appendix  IX. 
In  Appendix  IX.,  I have  endeavoured  to  show  to 
what  extent  the  landowners  of  Ireland  benefited 
prior  to  the  judicial  reduction  of  rent,  and  at  the 
present  time,  by  being  allowed  to  select  either  the 
valuation  or  the  rental  for  assessment,  instead  of  being 
limited  to  the  rental,  as  in  Great  Britain.  The  value 
of  this  table  largely  depends  on  the  accuracy  of  the 
following  premises:  First,  that  the  rental  of  those 
iands  which  have  not  been  brought,  within  the  purview 
of  the  land  courts  both  before  1881  and  now  bears 
the  same  proportion  to  the  tenement  valuation  as  it 
does  in  those  that  have.  From  my  own  experience 


and  knowledge  of  the  country,  I am  inclined  to  believe  Mr.  c 
that  this  is  the  case.  I have  consulted  some  of  the  fr- 
iending land  agents  in  Ireland  who  would  be  con-  21  Feb.  isjj. 
versant  with  this  question,  and  they  generally  agree  Jnawj 
with  me.  rc",s- 

5688.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  The  cases  that  have  got  to  the 
land  courts  are  about  300,000  in  number,  and  they 
deal  with  about  one  half  the  land,  do  they  not  ? — 

Yes. 

5689.  Can  you  give  us  any  more  details  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  evidence  upon  which  you  came  to  this 
important  conclusion  ? — I have  put  the  question  to 
one  or  two  gentlemen,  and  they  have  agreed  with 
me  generally.  One  reason  which  made  me  come  to 
this  conclusion  is  that  I know  in  Ireland,  rents  have 
been  reduced  voluntarily  by  the  landlords  to  a very 
large  extent  on  the  same  lines  as  they  have  been 
judicially  reduced.  Those  are  cases  which  have 
not  gone  into  court  at  all.  I believe  that  is  the  ca.se 
in  a great  many  counties,  and  I think  that  there  has 
been  an  average  reduction  of  about  the  same  amount 
as  the  judicial  rents. 

5690.  Do  you  represent  that  the  tenant  in  Ireland, 
has,  in  numerous  cases,  accepted  a reduction  from 
year  to  year  upon  something  like  the  scale  which  has 
been  given  in  court,  and  has  not  gone  into  court  to 
secure  the  permanent  reduction  for  15  years? — I 
know  of  a good  many  such  cases. 

5691.  ( The  O’ Conor  Don.)  In  those  cases  does 
not  the  tenant  secure  a reduction  for  15  years  by 
leaving  it  registered? — Yes,  if  it  is  registered,  but 
not,  if  it  is  not. 

5692.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  I understood  you  to  speak  of 
cases  where  the  agreements  have  not  become  judicial  ? 

— Certainly.  Of  course  if  it  is  registered  it  comes 
into  the  first  part  of  the  table.  This  is  merely  my 
opinion  from  the  information  I have  gathered  on  the 
subject. 

5693.  (Lord  Farrer.)  The  result  of  the  whole  is 
that  if  the  Irish  landowner  has  had  any  advantage 
over  the  English  landowner,  in  consequence  of  being 
taxed  upon  the  valuation,  that  advantage  has  now 
been  reduced  to  something  very  small  indeed ; that  is 
so,  is  it  not? — That  is  so.  Then  second,  that  the 
valuation  of  each  county  as  set  out  in  column  4,  was 
the  sum  on  which  the  owners  were  assessed  in  1881, 
and  that  this  or  the  nett  rental,  as  set  out  in  column  9, 
whichever  is  lower,  is  that  on  which  they  are  now 
assessed.  Those  are  the  two  assumptions. 

5694.  (Chairman.)  Then  with  respect  to  schedule  Assessment 
B.,  what  remarks  have  you  to  make  ? — Under  schedule  schedule i>. 
B.  the  occupier  is  assessed  on  the  valuation  of  his 
holding  at  one-third  of  the  tax,  this  being  assumed  to 

bo  the  amount  of  his  nett  profit.  Prior  to  1876,  if  the 
entire  assessable  income  of  the  occupier  were  derived 
from  bis  holding,  he  would  not  (assuming  that  there 
was  no  other  liability  have  been  assessable  for 
income  tax,  unless  his  valuation  amounted  to  300/. 
or  over.  Of  holdings  of  this  valuation  in  Ireland 
there  are  only  about  1,500  outside  those  in  the 
cities  and  towns.  In  1876  the  incomes  exempt  from 
tax  were  raised  to  150/.,  so  that  since  that  date  unless 
the  occupier  derived  an  income  from  outside  sources, 
or  had  two  or  more  holdings,  he  would  not  be  subject 
to  the  tax  except,  his  valuation  was  at  least  450/. 

There  are  under  200  valuations  of  this  amount, 
or  exceeding  it,  in  the  whole  of  Ireland  after  those 
in  the  cities  have  been  deducted,  there  being  no 
assessment  on  these  under  this  schedule.  It  is  how- 
ever, apparent  from  the  amount  of  the  tax  that  there 
are  a considerable  number  of  persons  occupying 
holdings  of  less  value  than  450/.,  who,  having  other 
sources  o'  income,  are  rendered  liable  and  pay  income 
tax  under  Schedule  B.  There  are  a very  large 
number  of  landowners  in  Ireland  who  are  assessed 
under  Schedule  B.,  in  fact  I think  the  tax  is 
principally  pa-d  by  the  landowners.  Under  the 
Finance  Act  of  1894,  sec.  34,  the  limit  of  exemption 
was  raised  to  incomes  of  160/.  per  annum. 

5695.  There  is  a further  provision  in  the  Finance 
Act,  is  there  not  ? — Yes ; under  the  Finance  Act  of 
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llr.J-  o.  i894}  as  I say,  it  is  provided  (section  351  that  owners 
Barton.  ^ janq  ;n  Ireland  paying  income  tax  under  Schedule 
»i Fob. isos-  may  deduct  one-eighth  of  the  annual  value, 

Assessment  and  those  paying  on  house  property  one-sixth,  except 
s”he5iiie  B.  in  cases  where  the  amount  of  the  assessment  is 
c more  than  one-eighth  or  one-sixth  respectively  below 

the  rent,  after  deducting  from  such  rent  any  out- 
goings that  may  be  by  law  deducted  in  making  the 
assessments.  From  Table  10  it  appears  that  Ireland 
should  contribute  of  the  total  revenues  if  income 
tax  be  taken  as  a basis  for  determining  the  relative 
taxable  capacity  of  the  two  countries. 

5696,  That  is,  if  that  was  the  general  principle  ? — 
Yes. 

EKMtof  5697.  In  this  Table  X.  do  you  make  all  the  necessary 
Land  allowances  ? — Yes,  in  this  table.  Items  (a)  “ Amount 

Acts.liaS0  actually  charged  to  Duty  under  Schedule  A.,”  and 
“ Amount  charged  to  Duty  less  Schedule  B.  in  Great 
Britain”  are  taken  from  the  Income  Tax  Returns. 
The  item  (b)  is  based  on  the  amount  paid  by  the 
Land  Commission  under  the  Purchase  Acts,  equal 
to  the  fall  in  the  amount  charged  to  Duty  between 
1880  and  1892. 

5698.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  Why  do  you  put  that  in,  that 
property  has  ceased  to  he  assessed,  has  it  not  P — It 
has ; hut  in  order  to  make  a comparison  I thought  it 
advisable  to  take  it  because  such  a transfer  of 
property  has  not  taken  place  in  England. 

5699.  In  England  although  he  remains  the  tenant 
he  has  the  capital.  I am  puzzled  to  understand  why 
property  which  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  non- 
income tax  paying  persons  should  be  deemed  to  be 
a part  of  the  just  measure  cf  relative  capacity  due  to 
the  payment,  of  income  tax  in  the  two  countries  ? — 
I considered  it  that  the  fairest  way  to  arrive  at  a 
equitable  basis  would  be  to  take  it  before  these  sales 
had  taken  place.  This  was  exceptional  legislation. 
In  another  10  or  15  years  the  income  tax  under 
Schedule  A.  might  disappear  altogether,  the  whole 
country  having  been  sold  to  tenant  purchasers. 

5700.  But  for  49  years  the  annuity  which  repre- 
sents what  the  land  formerly  was  passed  out  of  the 
country  and  goes  into  the  Imperial  Treasury  and  is  no 
part  of  the  wealth  of  Ireland  ? — It  is  not  assessable 
for  income  tax.  I am  merely  making  a comparison  on 
the  basis  of  income  tax. 

5701.  But  when  property  is  in  the  hands  of  persons 
who  are  not  liable  to  income  tax,  and  the  only  fund 
derivable  from  property  passes  out  of  Ireland,  I find  it 
difficult  to  understand  on  what  ground  you  regard  a 
tax  which  would  have  been  paid  upon  that  sum  if  the 
land  had  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  landlord  as  a 
part  of  the  test  afforded  of  the  income  tax  paying 
capacity  of  Ireland  ? — I do  not  think  that  land  that 
has  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  tenants  under  the 
Purchase  Acts  has  become  any  less  valuable.  It  now 
does  not  pay  tax,  but  it  has  not  become  any  less 
valuable. 

5702.  (Chairman!)  What  is  practically  the  dif- 
ference if  Mr.  Sexton’s  contention  is  sound  ? — It 
amounts  to  9,000Z. 

5703.  You  have  added  to  the  paper  which  you  put 
in,  appendices,  with  all  of  which  we  have  dealt,  I 
think  ? — Yes,  I think  so. 

5704.  Does  anything  arise  upon  them  which  you 
wish  to  mention  particularly  ? — No,  there  is  nothing 
further. 

Valuation  of  5705.  One  thing  that  has  caught  my  eye  as 
Band'11  requiring  perhaps  some  explanation  is  the  valuation 
auif Ireland,  of  the  mansions  in  England  and  Ireland  respectively, 
Appendix  VII.  Some  of  them  seem  to  be  valued  at 
a very  curious  rate  ; they  are  generally  valued  very 
low. 

5706.  Would  you  say,  speaking  generally  of  places 
yon  know,  that  those  mansions  are  valued  on  any- 
thing approaching  the  same  principle  in  Ireland  and 
England  ? — I am  afraid  I could  not  make  a comparison ; 
I have  tried  to  get  the  cost  of  some  of  these  mansions, 
but  I have  not  been  able  to  do  so.  Some  of  them  are 
very  old  historic  mansions,  and  it  is  impossible  to  get 
at  what  they  originally  cost. 


5707.  These  are  the  actual  valuations  are  they  not,  Mr.  J.  o. 
on  which  taxes  are  paid  ? — Yes. 

5708.  (The  O' Conor  Don!)  Do  you  think  they  would  21  Fcb-  1S!I~‘- 
let  at  a higher  rate  than  the  valuations  put  down  Valuation  of 
here? — I do  not  know  that  they  would.  I doubt  it 

very  much.  and  Ireland. 

5709.  (Chairman.)  Either  in  England  or  Ireland  ? 

— Either  in  England  or  Ireland. 

5710.  (Sir  David  Barbour.)  That  is  due  to  there 
being  a limited  demand  for  them,  I suppose  ? — Yes, 

I suppose  it  is. 

5711.  (Lord  Farr er.)  These  figures  that  you  have  director 
given  us  at  the  foot  of  page  24,  Ireland  4 • 6 and  Great  suggested 
Britain  95  • 4,  are  the  proportions  as  they  would  exist  otflgSies" 
if  your  corrections  were  made,  are  they  not  ? — That 

5712.  Have  you  made  out  what  difference  it  makes ; 
it  is  something  very  small,  is  it  not  ? You  have 
given  us  here  the  proportion  which  Ireland  would 
pay  if  she  were  assessed  and  taxed  in  the  same  way 
as  Great  Britain  ? — That  is  so. 

5713.  Can  you  give  us  the  corresponding  figures  to 
what  she  does  pay  j it  is  only  a calculation  ? — It  is  one 
twenty-fifth,  I think. 

5714.  It  would  be  convenient  to  put  in  the  com- 
parison of  what  the  alteration  would  be  ? — Yes,  I will 
do  so.  I have  it  in  Mr.  Hamilton’s  paper. 

5715.  (The  O' Conor  Don.)  I think  you  told  us 
that  you  had  been  only  two  years  at  the  Valuation 
Office,  did  you  not  P — Between  two  and  three  years. 

5716.  And,  I suppose,  previous  to  that  you  had  no 
experience  at  all  in  connexion  with  valuation  ? — I 
had  a good  deal  to  do  with  valuing  land  for  railways, 
and  that  kind  of  property. 

5717.  But  with  regard,  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Basis  of 
valuation  was  carried  out,  is  not  the  evidence  you  give  valuations, 
what  you  have  learnt  from  others ; it  is  not  your  own 
experience  ? — No  j what  I have  learnt  from  others  and 
reading  the  different  reports  of  Sir  Richard  Griffith 

and  my  predecessor,  and  what  I have  found  out  from 
some  men  lately  on  the  staff  who  were  employed  in 
the  valuation,  and  what  I have  ascertained  from 
the  documents  in  my  office  aud  our  old  books. 

5718.  I think  you  told  us  that  the  first  important 
valuation  made  by  Sir  Richard  Griffith  was  based  on 
a scale  of  prices  arrived  at  by  inquiry  from  the 
principal  maritime  markets  of  Ireland  ? — That  is  so. 

5719.  Can  you  tell  us  what  those  markets  are  ? — I 
am  sorry  to  say  that  I cannot. 

5720.  Is  there  no  record  ? — There  is  no  record  I 
can  find. 

5721.  You  told  us  in  connexion  with  the  subse- 
quent valuation  that  the  schedule  of  prices  was  taken 
at  40  different  towns,  I think  ? — Yes. 

5722.  Is  there  any  record  of  those  towns,  or  of 
those  prices  ? — I do  not  think  there  is,  but  if  you 
wish  I will  try  and  ascertain. 

5723.  Under  the  tenement  valuation  the  whole  of 
Ireland  was  valued  excepting  the  county  of  Dublin, 
and  all  Munster  excepting  Clare,  you  say  ? — That  is 
so  under  the  towuland  valuation. 

5724.  The  townland  valuation  did  not  set  out  the 
names  of  any  of  the  occupiers,  I believe  ? — No. 

5725.  It  was  simply  the  total  aggregate  value  of  the 
towuland  ? — That  is  so. 

5726.  I think  you  have  referred  to  the  system 
under  which  the  valuation  was  carried  on  by  the 
valuers  making  what  were  called  quality  lots  ? — Yes. 

5727.  They  divided  the  town  land  into  lots  according 
to  the  quality  of  the  soil,  did  they  not? — They  did  so. 

5728.  Was  that  system  carried  on  in  the  counties 
which  were  not  valued  under  the  townland  valuation  ? 

— Do  you  refer  to  the  six  counties  now  ? 

5729.  Yes  ? — It  was  I believe. 

5730.  I was  under  the  impression  that  your  pre- 
decessor stated  it  was  not,  but  you  may  be  right  ? — T 
think  so. 

5731 . Have  you  got  records  of  these  quality  lots 
in  your  office  ? — Yes. 

5732.  You  have  got  the  maps  showing  them? — 

Yes. 
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5733.  And  this  valuation  I think  you  told  us  was 
arrived  at  by  very  experienced  men  with  great 
knowledge  of  the  work  ? — So  I understand. 

5734.  Did  not  Sir  Richard  Griffith  take  great 
pains  to  get  the  best  men  he  could  for  carrying  on 
the  valuation  ? — Sir  Richard  Griffith  describes  in  his 
evidence  given  in  1869,  that  when  he  commenced  the 
valuation  in  the  county  Derry  he  got  the  very  best 
men  he  could  in  the  county  who  had  been  accustomed 
to  valuing  for  sales,  and  he  trained  these  men  himself. 

5735.  Did  he  not  form  what  was  called  a school 
of  valuation  ? — He  did,  and  trained  these  men  in  it. 

5736.  He  got  payment  for  this  from  the  Treasury, 
did  lie  not? — He  did;  he  got  500/.,  I think,  for  it 
from  the  Treasury. 

5737.  Then  in  order  that  the  valuation  might  be 
uniform,  he  adopted  the  plan  you  have  already 
mentioned,  of  testing  the  valuation  of  others  who 
were  not  trained  in  this  school  by  these  skilled  men, 
did  he  not  ? — Yes  ; practically  that  was  his  cheeking 
school ; these  men  that  he  trained  in  the  first  instance. 

5738.  Have  these  maps  and  documents  which  you 
have  showing  the  quality  lots  in  each  of  the  divisions 
into  which  the  townlnnds  were  divided,  ever  been 
asked  for  by  the  Land  Commission,  or  used  by  them 
in  any  way  in  their  valuations  ? — I do  not  think  so, 
but  we  use  them  ourselves  every  day. 

5739.  You  have  to  use  them  of  course  when  you 
are  revising  the  tenement  lists  ? — Yes. 

5740.  And  do  you  keep  them  up  in  perfect 
condition  ? — Yes. 

5741.  So  that  they  would  be  capable  of  use  at  any 
time  they  might  be  required  for  any  purposes  ? — 


5742.  After  the  townland  valuation  was  stopped, 
and  the  Act  of  1846  was  passed,  you  told  us  that  a 
certain  number  of  counties  were  valued  under  it,  but 
the  valuation  was  never  published  ? — Yes,  the  six 
counties. 

5743.  And  that  those  counties  were  valued  some- 
what on  the  principle  of  the  English  system,  as  it  is 
called  of  the  nett  annual  value? — Yes. 

5744.  That  I suppose  was  the  rent,  with  deductions 
for  taxes  ? — Yes. 

5745.  Have  you  got  a record  of  that  valuation  in 
your  office  ? — I think  there  are  a few  of  the  books  left. 
There  was  a deduction  made  from  that  valuation  and 
the  valuation  as  it  now  stands  in  our  books  is  not  the 
exact  valuation  that  was  made  then,  but  the  valuation 
after  the  deduction  was  made  to  bring  it  in  line  with 
the  valuation  made  after  the  Act  of  1852. 

5746.  Can  ycu  tell  us  what  was  the  system  of 
bringing  it  into  line  ? — I believe  it  was  done  in  this 
way.  There  was  a general  reduction  of  either  10  or 
15  per  cent,  taken  off  in  each  county. 

5747.  "Was  that  the  system  ? — That  was  the  system 
I understand. 

5748.  They  did  not  go  into  any  particulars  of  par- 
ticular holdings,  but  took  off  an  average  ail  round  ?— 
I believe  so. 

5749.  Was  that  applied  to  each  tenement  ? — That 
would  apply  to  each  tenement. 

5750.  Pro  rata  I suppose  ? — Yes. 

5751.  Have  those  counties  that  were  so  brought 
into  liue  ever  been  altered  since  ? — Ho. 

5752.  The  valuation  of  those  counties  at  the  present 
time  is  the  valuation  under  the  Act  of  1846  is  it  not, 
brought  into  line,  as  you  say,  by  a sort  of  average 
deduction  ?— Exactly. 

5753.  (Mr.  Sexton .)  But  there  were  two  valua- 
tions under  the  Act  of  1846,  there  was  a valuation  for 
the  poor  rate  was  there  not  ?~Yes. 

5754.  Which  I think  was  made  the  basis  of 
bringing  into  line,  was  it  not  ? — The  valuation  made 
for  poor  rate. 

5755.  The  other  was  rejected  was  it  ? — Yes. 


Adjourned  for  a short  time. 

5756,  {The  O’ Conor  Don.)  You  mentioned  in  your 
evidence  in  chief,  and  also  in  answer  to  a question 


from  me,  idiat  the  valuers  divided  the  townlands  into  J 
quality  lots. 

5757.  And  ! think  you  stated  that  books  were  kept  21  Fol>- isjj, 

recording  these  qualities  as  well  as  maps? — They  Basis  of 
were.  valuations.. 

5758.  Did  that  extend  to  the  whole  of  Ireland  ? — 

It  exteuded  to  the  whole  of  Ireland,  I believe. 

5759.  Have  you  got  the  books  and  maps  now  of  valuation 
the  whole  of  Ireland? — We  have  got  the  books  of,  I of  Ulster, 
think,  the  whole  of  Ireland,  except  Ulster ; the  books 

cf  Ulster,  were,  I believe,  either  burnt  or  destroyed, 
shortly  after  they  were  made.  We  have  not  got  them 
at  present  in  our  office.  It  is  generally  supposed  that 
when  the  books  and  documents  were  moved  from  Sir 
Richard  Griffiths’  private  house  to  the  office  in  Ely 
Place,  a certain  proportion  of  them  were  destroyed, 
and  those  amongst  others. 

5760.  The  valuation  of  Ulster  you  told  us  is  higher 
than  the  rest  of  Ireland  ? — Yes. 

5761.  You  gave  some  reasons  for  that  and  amongst 
others,  you  mentioned  that  the  tenants’  interest  was 
taken  into  consideration  ? — I did  not  mention  that  in 
my  evidence.  It  is  in  the  precis  of  my  evidence  which 
you  have  before  you,  but  I would  rather  strike  that 
out.  The  fact  that  both  Sir  Richard  Griffith  and 
Sir  John  Ball  Greene  say  in  their  evidence  in  1869 
that  it  was  not  taken  into  account  i3  stronger  evidence 
than  I had  that  it  was.  I had  certain  evidence  that  it 
was,  but  that  given  by  them  is,  I consider,  the 
stronger. 

5762.  I took  down  that  the  occupier’s  interest  was 
taken  into  Consideration  in  making  the  valuation.  I 
think  you  stated  it  to-day,  but  at  all  events  you 
withdraw  that,  do  you  ? — Yes,  I withdraw  that.  I did 
not  intend  to  state  it. 

5763.  You  say  that  prices  that  were  the  basis  of  the 
tenement  valuation  were  taken  from  average  prices  in 
40  market  towns.  Can  you  tell  me  how  the  details  of 
these  averages  were  obtained  ? — I am  afraid  I 
cannot. 

5764.  With  regard  to  the  railways,  how  are  they  valuation  of 
valued  in  Ireland  ? — The  railways  are  valued  for  local  railways, 
taxation  by  our  department,  in  this  way.  The  gross 
profits  are  ascertained  ; from  that,  the  expenditure  is 

taken  ; from  that,  certain  allowances  are  made  for 
tenants’  profits  for  interest  on  tenants’  capital,  and  for 
depreciation  of  rolling  stock.  A percentage  is  allowed 
on  the  capital  necessary  to  work  the  line,  the  tenants’ 
capital,  we  call  it,  and  certain  other  small  deductions 
are  made,  and  from  the  balance  a valuation  is  arrived 
at. 

5765.  Are  all  these  calculations  made  in  your  office  ? 

— Yes,  by  myself. 

5766.  Are  the  railway  companies  bound  to  furnish 
you  the  figures  upon  which  you  make  those  calcula- 
tions ? — That  is  so. 

5767.  I presume  that  that  is  a valuation  which  is 
constantly  varying  then  ? — That  is  a valuation  which 
is  constantly  varying.  Last  year  I valued  two  large 
railways,  and  the  year  before  a smaller  one. 

5768.  Do  you  know  how  the  valuation  of  railways  is 
made  in  England,  is  it  on  the  same  system  ? — I believe 
identically  the  same  for  local  rating  purposes. 

5769.  But  this  valuation  in  Ireland,  is  for  Imperial 
purposes  as  well,  is  it  not? — Ho,  the  assessment  of 
railways  for  income  tax  is  made  under  Schedule  D.  on 
profits,  and  our  valuation  is  not  taken  into  account 
by  the  income  tax  authorities  at  all. 

5770.  Is  it  not  ? — Ho,  the  valuation  of  railways  in 
Ireland,  is,  roughly  speaking,  500,000/. ; the  assess- 
ment for  Imperial  taxation  is,  I think,  something 
like  1,500,000/. 

5771.  Do  not  railway  companies  pay  under  Schedule 
A.  at  all  ? — I think  not. 

5772.  The  land  which  they  hold  then,  is  not  taxed 
to  income  tax  at  all,  is  it? — Ho,  it  is  entirely  a ques- 
tion of  profits.  As  I have  already  pointed  out  the 
reason  that  our  valuation  of  land  has  in  some  years 
slightly  decreased,  is  because  this  land  has  been  struck 
out  of  the  townland  in  which  it  was,  owing  to  the 
railway  companies  being  taxed  on  their  profits. 
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Ur.  J.  <?•  5773.  But  with  regard  to  the  land  on  which  the 

Barton,  railways  run  is  not  that  land  rated  for  local  purposes 
21  Feb.  1S95.  or  is  it  struck  out  for  them  also  ? — It  is  struck  out  for 
Valuation  of  them  also,  except  on  certain  railways,  where  there  is 
railways.  only  a land  value,  there  being  no  profits. 

5774.  Where  the  railways  make  no  profits  ? — Where 
the  railways  make  no  profits. 

577 5.  ( Lord  Farrer.)  Then  they  are  rated  on  a pro- 
portion of  their  profits,  are  they  ?— They  are  rated  on  a 
proportion  of  their  profits  where  these  exceed  the 
expenses. 

5776.  {The  0’ Conor  Don.)  Do  you  know  what  the 
proportion  is  ? — It  generally  comes,  I think,  to  under 
half  the  nett  profits ; that  is  to  say,  if  a railway  com- 
pany’s nett  profit  for  the  year  was  100,000/.  the  valua- 
tion would  be  under  50,0001.,  roughly  speaking. 

5777.  The  valuation  under  Schedule  D.  ? — No,  our 
valuation.  Of  course  I cannot  answer  as  to  the 
other ; it  does  not  come  into  my  department  at  all. 

5778.  Do  you  not  know  how  they  are  valued  under 
Schedule  D.  F — No. 

5779.  It  is  not  you  who  makes  the  valuation  then 
for  the  purposes  of  income  tax  at  all  ? — No. 

5780.  What  department  makes  that  valuation  ? — I 
presume  the  income  tax  authorities. 

5781.  Do  they  come  to  you  for  any  returns  or 
information  regarding  them? — No,  none. 

Revision  of  5782.  With  regard  to  the  revision  of  the  valuation, 
valuation.  un(jer  the  revision  of  the  valuation  in  Ireland  you 
cannot  make  any  alteration  in  the  total  value  of  the 
townland  ? — No. 

5783.  And  the  revision  simply  consists  in  plotting 
the  changes  that  have  taken  place  within  the  year 
amongst  the  occupiers  ? — Yes,  as  regards  land. 

5784.  How  is  it,  if  that  be  so,  the  valuation  of  land 
in  Ireland  appears,  I think,  by  one  of  these  returns  at 
the  end  of  your  paper  to  be  considerably  different.  I 
see  here,  taking  Appendix  4,  the  valuation  in  1864  was 
12,897,131/.  and  the  valuation  in  1801  was  14,033,596/. 
How  do  you  account  for  that  difference  ? — That  is  the 
valuation  of  all  rateable  property  in  Ireland ; that 
includes  houses. 

5785.  Wpuld  you  say  that  the  difference  there  is  in 
the  main  due  to  houses? — Entirely  due  to  houses, 
railways,  and  other  rateable  property  liable  to 
change. 

5786.  And  there  is  practically  no  difference  in  the 
valuation  of  1864  and  the  valuation  of  1891  as  regards 
land,  is  there  ? — There  cannot  be  any,  except  in  the 
way  I explained  to  you  just  now  where  a railway 
has  no  profits. 

5787.  Now  with  regard  to  houses,  will  you  explain 
to  the  Commission  how  the  revision  is  made  with 
regard  to  houses  where  alterations  have  been  made  ? 
— The  way  in  which  the  revision  is  made  is  as  follows : 
If  it  is  a very  small  change  and  the  house  is  valued 
comparatively  with  others  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
not  too  low,  the  cost  of  the  new  portion  is  calculated 
and  added.  If  there  is  any  considerable  change,  or 
if  it  is  a new  house,  the  rent  is  ascertained,  the  cost 
of  the  building  is  ascertained  from  local  sources,  and 
it  is  also  ascertained  from  measurements.  With  those 
three  factors  before  us  we  can  calculate  the  valuation 
the  house  ought  to  bear,  and  we  make  a deduction  to 
make  it  relative  to  other  houses  in  the  taxable 
district. 

5788.  Do  you  make  a deduction  from  what  you  con  - 
sider  ought  to  be  the  fair  value,  because  the  house 
before  had.  been  undervalued  ? — Because  the  whole  dis- 
trict is  undervalued. 

5789.  What  is  that  deduction ; what  does  it  amount 
to.  I think  you  have  a table  here,  table  6 ? — Yes, 
that  table  6 merely  gives  the  few  cases  we  have 
dealt  with  up  to  the  present  this  year,  I do  not  think 
there  is  any  great  value  to  be  put  on  the  totals ; it 
merely  shows  we  do  make  deductions,  but  generally 
speaking  the  deduction  all  over  Ireland  is  from  15  up 
to  20  per  cent. 

5790.  I see  here  in  your  table  you  put  all  over 
Ireland  the  per- eentage  deduction  as  22  per  cent. — if 
you  look  at  your  figures  you  will  find,  I think,  that 


the  per-centago  is  wrong  ? — As  I said  before,  I do  Marion' 
not  think  much  Weight  should  .be  attached  to  those  - — 
totals,  for  this  reason,  that  to  arrive  at  a fair  average  21  Feb- 1S95- 
it  would  be  necessary  to  have  the  number  of  cases  in  ^vision  of 
each  town  proportionate  to  its  size. 

5791.  {Lord  Farrer .)  Is  that  deduction  made  after 
a valuation  founded  upon  the  actual  rent  paid  ? — Yes, 
either  the  ascertained  rent  or  the  calculated  rent. 

5792.  To  what  extent  does  cost  of  construction 
enter  into  your  valuation,  and  to  what  extent  does  rent 
enter  into  it,  because  of  course  they  are  two  different 
bases  ? — In1  every  case  now  I try  to  ascertain  both  Cost 
of  construction  and  rent.  Of  course  in  a very  largo 
proportion  of  cases  there  is  no  rent  paid,  and  we  have 
to  depend  altogether  on  the  cost  of  construction ; but 
I arrive  at  a rent  by  a per-centage  on  the  cost  of  con- 
struction and  compare  that  with  the  actual  rents  paid 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 

5793.  ( The  O’ Conor  Don.)  When  a new  house  is 
built  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  is  that  the  system  you 
adopt?— -That  is  the  system  we  adopt. 

5794.  So  that  you  try  to  bring  down  the  new  houses 
to  the  same  standard  as  existing  ones,  do  you  ? — As 
nearly  as  possible.  Property  is  becoming  more 
valuable  in  certain  portions  of  Dublin  and  in  Belfast. 

5795.  {Lord  Farrer.)  Can  you  say  what  relation 
your  valuation  bears  to  the  rent  of  houses  in  Dublin  ? 

— It  varies  very  much  in  the  different  localities,  but  I 
should  say  that  in  what  is  the  east  end  of  Dublin,  the 
fashionable  part  of  Dublin,  the  valuation  would  be 
rather  Under  two-tliirds  of  the  rent. 

5796.  {Mr.  Sexton.)  Of  the  gross  rent? — Yes,  of 
the  gross  rent. 

5797.  {Lord  Farrer.)  Of  (he  actual  rent  paid  ? — 

Yes,  of  the  actual  rent  paid,  the  occupier  paying  taxes 
and  the  landlord  doing  repairs. 

5798.  {Chairman.)  It  is  generally  called  two-thirds, 
is  it  not? — Yes,  I think  that  may  be  generally 
assumed. 

579.9,  {Lord  Farrer.)  Is  that  rent  paid  upon  a 
lease  where  the  tenant  repairs,  or  does  the  landlord 
repair  ?• — -That  varies,  but  as  a rule  the  landlord 
repairs. 

5800.  ( The  O' Conor  Don.)  It  would  appear 
generally  from  your  evidence  that  up  to!  a certain 
period  When  rents  began  to  be  reduced  the  landowners 
of  Ireland  had  an  advantage  in  the  valuation  and  that 
subsequently  they  were  at  a disadvantage  in  conse- 
quence of  the  value  of  land  having  fallen  ? — I think  at 
present  the  landowners  of  Ireland  have  little  or  no 
advantage  over  their  English  brethren.  In  the  north 
of  Ireland  they  stand  very  much  in  the  same  position. 

" 5801.  And  in  Ireland  the  landoWners  pay  half  the 
poor  rate,  do  they  not  ? — Yes. 

5802.  And  the  whole  of  the  poor  rate  on  holdings 
of  41.  ? — Yes  ; that  you  will  see  in  Table  IX.  is  de- 
ducted. The  landlord’s  taxes  are  deducted  in  column 
No.  7. 

5803.  What  table  are  you  referring  to  ? — Table  9. 

5804.  {Mr.  Sexton.)  You  deduct  it  from  tho 
judicial  rent  in  order  to  compare  it  with  the  valuation, 
do  you  ? --Yes. 

5805.  {The  O' Conor  Don.)  I suppose  you  have 
gone  through  that  with  regard  to  the  small  holdings 
where  the  whole  rate  is  paid  by  the  landlord  ?- — Yes. 

5806.  In  England  were  not  the  whole  of  these  rates 
paid  by  the  tenants  ? — Yes,  I believe  so.  That  was 
tho  reason  why  they  were  deducted  for  purposes  of 
comparison. 

5807.  Do  you  know  on  what  proportion  of  the 
lands  of  Ireland  is  the  income  tax  now  paid,  is  it.  paid 
upon  the  rental  instead  of  upon  the  valuation  ? — I am 
afraid  I could  not  say  that  exactly.  You  will  see 
that  there  are  some  18  counties  now  where  the 
valuation  is  under  the  rental,  on  tho  gross,  but  of 
course  there  are  numbers  of  cases  in  those  counties 
where  it  is  not  under  the  valuation  the  figures  in  the 
Table  (IX.)  are  totals,  and  unless  one  went  over  every 
individual  tenancy  it  would  be  impossible  to  express 
an  opinion  of  any  value  on  this  point. 
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Mr.J.G.  5808.  Would  it  not  be  hard  to  make  a comparison 
Barton.  |,etween  tlie  judicial  rents  and  the  valuation,  which 
21  Feb,  1895.  would  be  worth  anything  ? — It  would. 

Judicial  5809.  The  judicial  commissioners  do  not  seem  to 
rents.  have  followed  your  valuation  at  all  ? — I do  not  know 
what  they  followed. 

5810.  At  all  events  the  dissimilarities  are  so  great, 
even  in  the  same  locality  that  you  could  not  make 
any  reliable  comparison  between  the  two,  could  you  ? 
—No. 

5811.  And  the  per-centages  that  are  spoken  of 
with  regard  to  these  two  different  valuations  are 
therefore  comparatively  worthless  ? — In  my  opinion 
they  are. 

Assessment  5812.  With  regard  to  Schedule  B.  you  state  that 
Schedule  B.  the  number  of  holdings  that  would  be  assessable  to 
income  tax  in  Ireland  under  Schedule  B.  is  extremely 
small  inasmuch  as  the  valuation  must  be  300/.  or  over  ? 
-Yes. 

5813.  Is  not  this  calculation  made  by  you,  upon 
the  number  of  holdings  that  are  returned  to  the 
Valuation  Office  ? — Which  calculations  ? 

5814.  The  1,500  holdings  valued  at  300/.  and 
over  ? — Yes,  from  the  returns  which  we  have  made. 

5815.  But  is  it  not  almost  a general  rule  with 
regard  to  these  large  holdings  that  the  same  individual 
will  have  three  or  four  of  them  ? — It  is  quite  possible ; 
and  I go  on  to  state  a little  later  that  that  is  most 
likely  the  case.  You  will  see  all  that  in  the  next 
paragraph.  “ It  is,  however,  apparent  from  the  amount 
1;  of  the  tax  that  there  are  a considerable  number  of 
“ persons  occupying  holdings  of  less  value  than  450/., 
“ who,  having  other  sources  of  income  (that  may  be 
“ other  holdings)  are  rendered  liable  and  pay  income 
“ tax  under  Schedule  B.” 

5810.  In  this  case  it  is  not  correct  to  say  “other 
sources  of  income.”  You  have  taken  the  number  of 
separate  holdings  that  have  been  returned  to  you,  and 
not  the  number  ;of  farmers  who  occupy  holdings  ? — 
That  is  quite  so. 

5817.  And  it  may  be  the  case,  and  certainly  is  the 
case  I believe,  that  the  number  of  occupiers  of  one  or 
more  holdings  of  over  450/.  are  more  numerous  than 
you  put  down  here  ? — It  is  quite  .possible,  but  I do 
not  think  there  are  many.  I think  there  are  very  few 
who  hold  more  farms  than  one.  There  are  landlords 
of  course  who  have  considerably  more,  but  of  tenant 
farmers  I.  should  think  there  are  comparatively  few. 

5818.  Perhaps  I come  from  a county  where  we 
have  more  of  them  than  there  are  in  other  counties. 
In  my  county  we  have  a good  many  who  have  a con- 
siderable number  of  holdings.  Did  you  know  the 
state  of  the  country  at  the  time  this  tenement  valuation 
was  begun  ? — No,  I did  not. 

Cll'\"  aHon  5819.  I think  Sir  Richard  Griffith  stated  in  his 

of land  evidence  before  that  Committee  to  which  you  referred 

since  18«.  that  there  were  enormous  changes  in  the  occupation 
of  land  in  Ireland  after  the  famine? — Yes,  that  was 
so. 

5820.  And  in  fact  the  valuation  which  was  made  in 
the  years  1846  and  so  on,  ought  to  bo  almost  gone, 
over  again  in  consequence  of  the  changes.  The 
whole  state  of  the  country,  he  stated,  was  changed 
even  during  the  progress  of  the  valuation  in  conse- 
quence of  the  great  emigration,  people  leaving  the 
country  and  farms  being  consolidated,  and  so  on  ? — 
That  is  so. 

5821.  Do  you  believe  that  to  be  the  case  ? — Yes, 
I do ; I know  it  as  a fact,  as  these  changes  are  now 
coming  before  me  as  boundary  surveyor.  In  the 
counties  of  Kerry  and  Cork,  for  instance,  the  number 
of  changes  in  the  boundaries  is  very  large. 

5822.  Would  you  think  it  too  much  to  say  that 
half  the  area  of  Ireland  underwent  changes  at  that 
time  ? — I should  not  like  to  express  any  opinion  as  to 
any  exact  amount. 

5823.  {Mr.  Sexton .)  You  are  an  officer  of  the 
Government,  are  you  not  ? — Yes,  I am. 

Const!-  5824.  And  I understood  that  since  its  foundation 

Valuation  the  Valuation  Department  has  been  a department  of 
onico.  the  State  ? — Yes. 


5825.  When  was  the  income  tax  first  levied  in  J.  c, 

Ireland  ? — In  1853  the  Act  was  passed ; I suppose  -rim' 
1854  was  the  first  year  it  was  levied.  21  Pel)- 

5826.  Y our  department  is  paid  by  a vote  of  the  Co>«tiT~ 

House  of  Commons,  is  it  ? — It  is.  VaVuatio 

5827.  And  the  counties  pay  a part  of  the  expense,  oiiicc. 
do  they  ? — They  pay  8,000/.  a year  by  imperative 
presentment. 

5828.  They  have  no  discretion,  have  they  ? — They 
have  no  discretion. 

5829.  {The  O’ Conor  Don .)  That  is  a new  system, 
is  it  not,  since  the  Committee  of  1869  ? — Yes,  since 
the  passing  of  37  & 38  Viet.  c.  70. 

5830.  But  before  that  the  counties  had  to  pay  half 
of  any  bill  that  was  sent  out  from  the  Valuation 
Office  ?— Yes,  I think  half. 

5831.  It  was  a varying  sum,  was  it  not,  depending 
on  the  work  the  Valuation  Office  stated  was  done  in 
each  county  ? — That  is  so,  and  the  Act  of  1 837—38 
provides,  in  the  schedule,  the  amount  each  county 
shall  have  to  pay. 

5832.  There  was  great  objection  to  that,  was  there 
not,  from  the  counties  ? —Yes. 

5833.  Did  they  not  consider  the  proceeding 
inordinately  expensive  ? — Yes. 

5834.  And  then  there  was  a fixed  sum  placed  on 
each  county,  was  there  ? — Yes. 

5835.  {Mr.  Sexton.)  The  counties  never  had  any 
control  over  the  remuneration  of  your  department, 
had  they  ? — No. 

5836.  Then  I may  say  that  from  the  time  at  which 
the  valuation  under  the  Act  of  1852  began,  income 
tax  was  levied  in  Ireland? — Well,  yes,  the  next  year. 

5837.  They  were  simultaneous? — The  Valuation 
Act  was  passed  a year  before,  and  the  valuation 
actually  began  in  1848  ; it  began  two  years  before. 

5838.  So  that  from  the  beginning  of  the  operation 
of  this  Imperial  department  the  amount  of  income 
tax  paid  out  of  Ireland  depended  upon  the  valuation 
made  by  the  department  ? — As  regards  land  and 
houses  under  Schedules  A.  and  B. 

5839.  The  scale  of  prices  in  the  Act  of  1852  was 
founded,  I think  you  told  us,  upon  general  averages? 

— Yes. 

5840.  For  about  three  years,  1849, 1850,  and  1851  ? 

—Yes. 

5841.  Can  you  say  whether  the  general  average  of 
each  year  was  obtained  by  making  an  equation 
between  the  highest  and  the  lowest  price  of  the  year  ? 

I am  afraid  I cannot  answer  that  question. 

5842.  Assume  that  to  have  been  done  (and  we 
have  evidence  already  about  it),  may  I not  infer  that 
if  you  strike  a mean  between  the  highest  price  of  the 
year,  when  few  commodities  are  sold,  and  the  lowest 
price,  when  most  are  sold,  the  result  will  be  a price 
higher  than  the  farmer  usually  obtained?— It  may  be 
so. 

5843.  I believe  the  course  of  prices  was  progressive 
from  1852  up  to  1865? — Yres,  I believe  that  is  so; 

I think  that  is  borne  out  by  facts. 

5844.  Improving  all  the  time  ? — Yes. 

5845.  I think  we  have  had  it  also  that  the  valuation 
progressed  during  the  time  ? — I think  so. 

5846.  I do  not  know  whether  you  suggest  that  the 
valuation  was  actually  conducted  all  through  these 
13  years  upon  a scale  of  obsolete  prices  ? — I think 
that  the  Act  scale  influenced  the  valuation  more  or  less 
all  through  those  years. 

5847.  You  have  given  us  some  of  the  instructions 
to  the  valuers,  but  not  all  of  the  important  ones. 

For  instance,  Sir  Richard  Griffiths  instructed  his 
valuers  to  “ Value  the  land  on  a liberal  scale,  that  is 
“ to  say,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  employed  by  one 
“ of  the  principal  landlords  of  the  county,  who  was 
“ about  to  let  the  lands  to  solvent  tenants  on  leases, 

“ say  of  21  years.”  Griffiths’  Instructions  of  1853 
also  iaid  down  that  “ the  total  valuation  of  land  and 
“ buildings  should  not  exceed  the  fair  letting  value  as 
“ to  a solvent  tenant  ” This  shows  that  the  “ letting 
value  ” was  to  be  kept  in  view  by  the  valuers.  The 
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Ur.J.G.  Instructions  (p.  80)  also  declare  that  the  total  valua- 
Barlon-  tjon  0f  each  separate  tenement  should  be  “ the  rent 
21  Feb.  1895-  “ which  a liberal  landlord  would  obtain  from  a solvent 
BasisoT  “ tenant  for  a term  of  years.”  Do  not  these  Instruc- 
Jjluation.  tions  directly  by  their  language  point  to  the  rent 
which  may  be  obtained  by  a landlord  at  the  time  of 
the  valuation? — Yes,  to  a certain  extent  they  do.  I 
think,  as  I explained  before,  that  rent  certainly  was 
an  element  in  the  valuation. 

5848.  Sir  Richard  himself  told  the  Committee  in 
1869  that  the  county  of  Dublin  for  instance  was 
valued  at  a moderate  rent  value  ? — Yes. 

5849.  And  he  also  said  “We  come  up  to  the  letting 
“ rents  of  the  principal  landlords.”  Therefore  you 
would  not  contest  the  conclusion  that  the  scale  in  the 
Act  of  1852  which  ceased  to  be  operative  immediately 
because  of  a progress  in  prices  ceased  to  affect  the 
valuations,  and  that  the  valuations  really  were  made 
upon  what  a tenant  would  probably  pay  upon  the 
prices  at  the  time  of  the  valuation  ? — More  or  less  it 
would  certainly  influence  the  valuation. 

5850.  The  prices  in  the  greater  part  of  the  period 
of  the  valuation  were  higher  than  they  had  been  in 
recent  years  or  are  now,  in  Ireland,  were  they  not  ? — 
Taking  the  prices  in  1865,  which  I presume  is  the 
period  you  refer  to. 

5851.  Wheat  12s.  4 d.  then  and  6s.  9 d.  now  ? — I do 
not  think  wheat  influences  the  question  very  much ; 
take  oats. 

5852.  Oats  7s.  Gd.  then,  now  6s.  lid ; potatoes 
about  the  same;  butter  119s.  to  95s.;  beef  65s. 
to  44s. ; mutton  75 s.  to  53s. ; and  pork  56s.  to  40s.  ? — 
Yes,  but  that  is  the  year  when  the  last  county  in 
Ireland  was  issued.  The  whole  of  Leinster,  Munster, 
and  Connaught  had  been  done  some  years  previously  ; 
therefore  those  prices  could  not  influence  the  valuers 
who  valued  those  three  provinces. 

5853.  Not  the  prices  of  1865,  but  the  prices  were 
progressive  from  1853  to  1865  ? — They  were. 

5854.  And  the  suggestion  I make  is  that  through- 
out the  greater  part  of  that  period  the  places  were 
better  than  they  have  been  in  recent  years  in  Ireland  ? 
— Without  having  the  prices  before  me  I cannot  say 
exactly  whether  they  were  or  not.  I should  say  that 
would  likely  be  about  the  same. 

5855.  There  are  two  elements  that  enter  into  the 
calculation  of  the  valuation  as  to  which  I wish  to  ask 
you  a question.  First  taking  local  rates,  by  how  much 
do  the  local  rates  in  Ireland  at  the  present  time  exceed 
what  they  were,  or  the  maximum  of  what  they  were 
at  the  period  of  the  valuation  ? — I can  get  that 
evidence. 

5856.  I dare  say  you  can  say  from  memory  that 
there  is  a considerable  increase  ? — I have  not  the 
figures  before  me. 

5857.  Assuming  that  there  is  a considerable  increase, 
would  not  the  difference,  the  increase  in  the  local  rates, 
have  to  be  deducted  now  from  any  valuatiou  made. 
Would  not  a valuation  made  now  under  that  head  be 
below  the  valuation  made  then  by  the  difference  ? — 
Assuming  that  the  land  was  of  the  same  value  now  as 
it  was  then,  it  would  be. 

5858.  I mean  without  any  regard  to  the  value  of 
the  kind.  In  arriving  at  the  valuation  you  previously 
deduct  the  local  rates,  do  you  not  ? — Yes. 

5859.  If  there  is  a larger  sum  to  deduct  under  the 
head  of  the  local,  rates,  other  things  being  equal,  the 
valuation  would  be  lower  ? — Other  things  being  equal, 
the  value  of  the  land  being  the  same,  it  would  be  lower. 

5860.  Have  you  inquired  at  all  into  the  cost  of 
prices  of  labour  in  Ireland  since  the  valuation  was 
made  ? — I know  that  the  price  of  labour  has  increased. 

5861.  We  have  it  in  evidence  that  the  cost  of  labour 
has  doubled  in  the  last  40  years  ? — Yes,  it  has. 

5862.  If  we  may  assume  that  the  price  of  labour 
has  doubled  since  the  valuation  was  made,  would  not 
the  increased  price  of  labour  have  to  come  off  the 
valuation  now  ? — I do  not  think  the  price  of  labour 
has  doubled  since  the  valuation  was  completed,  I 
think  it  has  doubled  since  it  commenced ; but  from 
the  evidence  of  Sir  Richard  Griffith  in  1869,  I 
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gathered  that  the  price  of  labour  had  increased  between  J.  a. 
1852  and  1865,  and  that  it  had  got.  up  to  a pretty  high  nr<0'1, 
price  at  the  latter  date.  I do  not  think  it  has  doubled  21  Feb- 189ii- 
since.  Basis  of 

5863.  We  have  been  told  that  in  40  years  it  has  valuation- 
doubled,  and  I put  this  to  you : whatever  may  have 

been  the  difference  in  the  price  of  labour  at  that  time 
and  now,  with  the  new  valuation,  the  increased  price 
of  labour  would  operate  to  lower  the  valuation  ? — It 
would  have  that  effect. 

5864.  Under  the  head  of  local  rates,  and  under  the 
head  of  cost  of  labour,  the  tenant  now,  other  things 
being  equal,  would  be  entitled  to  a proportionately 
lower  valuation  than  was  made  between  1852  and 
1865  ? — If  the  valuation  then  was  the  same  as  it  is 
now,  it  certainly  would ; that  is  to  say,  if  there  was 
no  increase  in  the  value  from  other  causes. 

5865.  Precisely,  and  we  have  seen  with  regard  to  Comparison 
a great  part  of  the  period  prices  have  materially  gone  assessment 
flown.  Now  you  suggest  in  one  part  of  your  proof)  jffifgjglfli 
that  you  were  about  to  institute  a comparison  between 

the  basis  of  the  assessment  for  income  tax  in  Ireland 
and  in  England  ? — Yes. 

5866.  But  having  read  your  proof  carefully,  and 
listened  to  your  evidence,  I do  not  see  that  you  have 
instituted  any  such  comparison.  You  have  given 
particulars  about  Ireland,  but  I do  not  see  that  you 
have  at  all  referred  to  the  system  in  England  ; have 
you  any  particular  knowledge  of  the  system  in 
England  ? — Only  from  information  I have  gained  from 
parties  here  who  have  to  do  with  the  raising  of  the 
taxes. 

5867.  In  Ireland  the  valuation  which  operates  to 
determine  the  amount  of  the  income  tax  is  made  by 
officers  of  the  Treasury,  a department  of  the  State,  is  it 
not  ? — Yes. 

5868.  Who  are  bound  by  their  duty  to  see  that 
nothing  was  undervalued  in  the  Imperial  interest? — 

That  is  to  say  that  one  of  the  ways  in  which  income 
tax  can  be  .paid  is  so  arranged — -there  are  two  ways  in 
which  income  tax  can  be  paid ; a man  in  Ireland  can 
pay  either  on  the  valuation,  or  he  can  pay  on  the  rent. 

5869.  But  your  department  has  no  power  to  affect 
the  rent  ? — None  whatever. 

5870.  So  far  as  you  are  concerned,  you  are  confined 
to  the  valuation  ; and  in  making  that  valuation  you  do 
affect  an  Imperial  interest,  namely,  the  yield  of  income 
tax  ? — Yes. 

5871.  Now  in  England  I suppose  you  are  aware,  it 
is  the  fact  that  first  the  poor  rate  is  fixed  by  the  local 
guardians,  and  the  assessment  to  the  income  tax  is 
fixed  and  under  the  control  of  local  justices  of  the 
peace,  by  local  officers,  having  regard  to  the  poor  rate 
assessment  ? — Yes,  it  is  not  the  same,  but  it  has  regard 
to  it. 

5872.  I think  I gather  from  your  evidence  that  in 
regard  to  local  taxes  the  only  important  question  as 
between  one  valuation  and  another  is  that  they  should 
be  relative  ? — It  is. 

5873..  So  it  does  not  matter  how  low  they  are  so 
long  as  thejr  are  all  relatively  low  ? — Yes. 

5874.  And  as  regards  income  the  relative  amount 
to  each  individual  is  of  importance  ? — Yes. 

5875.  Does  it  not  appear  then  when  the  assessment 
66  income  tax  in  England  is  made  not  by  the  State 
but  by  local  parties  it  would  be  to  their  interests  to 
keep  the  valuation  down,  because  it  would  not  hurt 
hem  locally  whilst  it  would  lessen  the  amount  of 
income  tax.  Do  you  think  such  a system  is  likely  to' 
yield  so  high  a valuation  as  in  Ireland  ? — So  far  as  I 
know  the  local  bodies  do  not  keep  the  assessments 
down  in  England,  the  inclination  is  always  to  keep 
them  as  high  as  possible,  because  each  person  knows 
that  the  higher  they  keep  them  on  their  neighbours 
the  less  they  have  to  pay  themselves. 

5876.  What  reason  is  there  that  the  local  body 
should  not  keep  all  the  assessments  relatively  low  so 
that  they  would  bear  an  equal  share  of  the  local 
burdens,  and  be  all  relieved  in  respect  of  the  income 
tax.  Would  not  that  be  the  natural  tendency  ? — I 

Hh 
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^Barton  think  the  natural  tendency  would  be  to  keep  them  as  the  point  I put  applies  with  equal  force,  because  the  J.  q, 
— high  as  possible.  department  was  all  that  time  Imperial  ? — The  depart-  Sa,'trm- 

21  Feb.  18H5.  5377  Why? — Because  as  to  each  new  valuation  has  no  power  to  alter  the  amount  of  the  valuation  of  21Fel>-iss. 

Comparison  that  is  made  the  tendency  would  be  to  make  it  higher  land.  Comparison 

assessment  than  that  before.  5894.  But  in  fixing  the  original  valuation  it  had  assS," 

and  IrBlf  Ud  5878.  So  that  they  might  pay  more  income  tax  ? — before  its  mind  the  knowledge  that  the  amount  of  the  in  EnS 

an  re  an  . s0  ^hat  they  might  individually  pay  less  local  rates,  assessment  governed  the  yield  of  income  tax? — I do  anrt  Irela“i 

5879.  No,  because  the  local  rates  they  would  have  not  think  it  had ; certainly  it  was  not  contemplated  in 
to  pay  would  be  equal,  provided  it  was  fairly  relative  the  Act. 

between  one  person  and  another,  high  or  low  ? — 5895.  No,  but  the  income  tax  was  being  levied  from 

Yes.  tlio  time  the  valuation  began  ? — No,  not  from  the  time 

5880.  That  end  can  be  attained  by  a low  valuation,  it  began. 

and  if  the  valuation  is  made  high  there  is  an  increased  5896.  Practically  it  began  in  1854,  and  the  valua- 
burden  of  income  tax  ? — But  everybody’s  object  is  to  tion  went  on  for  11  years  afterwards? — I think  you 

put  a little  more  on  their  neighbours  and  a little  less  will  find  in  the  instructions  issued  to  the  valuers 

on  themselves.  nothing  was  said  about  income  tax  at  all. 

5881.  Within  any  rating  area  the  valuation  could  5397.  I do  not  say  there  was,  but  the  point  I put 

be  as  low  as  you  please  on  each  tenement  so  long  as  to  you  is,  all  the  time  the  valuation  was  being  made 

it  is  relatively  equally  low,  therefore  is  there  not  a by  Treasury  officers  they  knew  that,  the  yield  of  income 

temptation  on  local  assessment  bodies  to  make  the  tax  in  Ireland  would  be  governed  by  their  assessments ; 
valuation  low,  not  affecting  them  locally,  whilst  it  is  not  that  so? — Certainly;  part  of  the  time  they  were 
would  relieve  all  o > them  from  the  payment  of  income  aware  of  that. 

tax  ? — I see  your  Point 'that  the  income  tax  being  the  5898.  When  you  argue  about  the  advantage  that  incidences 
tax  they  most  dread,  they  should  keep  the  assessments  the  Irish  landlord  has  you  seem  to  proceed  in  the  JjJ’gJj"' 
low,  so  as  to  save  themselves  income  tax  whilst  it  does  assumption  that  the  standard  of  rent  in  England  and  touSlf" 
not  matter  what  local  rates  they  pay,  because  they  are  Ireland  is  the  same,  and  that  the  landlord  takes  the  and  ton“t 

distributed  relatively.  same  proportion  of  the  produce  for  rent  ? — No,  I 

5882.  That  is  the  point? — I do  not  think  that  start  on  the  assumption  that  the  rent  the  Irish  landlord 
would  be  the  case,  because  I think  the  income  tax  pays  is  the  rent  on  which  income  tax  would  be 
authorities  have  power  to  call  in  commissioners,  and  assessed  if  he  was  in  England.  I do  not  touch  the 
they  have  power  to  raise  the  assessment  if  they  think  question  of  fair  rent  at  all. 

it  too  low,  and  they  do  raise  it  considerably.  5899.  But  when  you  come  to  deal  with  the  yield 

5883.  There  are  such  cases,  but  it  is  not  usual  that  of  income  tax  as  a measure  of  the  relative  taxable 

the  local  assessment  operates  ? — I believe  in  England  capacity  of  two  peoples,  does  it  not  become  a very 
the  assessment  for  income  tax  is  something  like  material  question  whether  the  proportion  of  the 
6,000,000?.  over  the  local  assessments.  produce  taken  by  the  landlord  in  each  country  is  the 

5884.  Have  you  ever  inquired  what  relation  the  same  ? — Yes. 

income  tax  assessment  in  Great  Britain  bears  to  the  5900.  When  you  come  to  regard  income  as  a test  of 
actual  rate  ?— No,  I have  not.  I cannot  give  it  to  you  the  general  capacity  of  the  whole  community  is  it  not 
exactly.  a vital  matter  to  consider  whether  the  proportion  of 

5885.  Much  of  your  argument  depends  on  the  produce  taken  for  rent  is  the  same  in  both  countries  ? 

assumption  that  the  English  landlord  pays  income  tax  — It  is. 

on  the  rent,  does  it  not  ?— Yes.  5901.  And  if  it  were  true,  as  we  find  here,  it  is  said 

5886.  Of  course  that  argument  would  be  affected  that  in  England  a fifth  of  the  produce  is  so  taken,  and 

greatly,  would  it  not,  if  you  were  to  discover  from  in  Ireland  one-third,  would  not  that  circumstance  be 

public  records  that  the  amount  ot  the  rent  paid  in  of  vital  importance  in  determining  the  relative  capacity 

England  in  many  cases  very  much  exceeded  the  of  the  tenants,  who  in  England  have  four-fifths  of  the 

amount  of  income  tax  assessment  ? — I do  not  know  profit  and  in  Ireland  only  two-thirds  ? If  it  was  the 

why  it  should,  but  there  may  be  cases  where  for  case  it  would. 

reasons  I know  nothing  about,  that  is  so,  but  I under-  5902.  Also  as  to  tenants’  improvements,  all  im- 
stand,  as  a rule,  it  is  the  rent  that  is  the  assessment.  provements  in  Ireland  are  made  by  the  tenant,  are 

5887.  There  is  a well  known  valuer,  Mr.  Hedley,  they  not  ? — Practically,  a great  proportion  of  them, 

who  says  he, could  give  scores  of  cases  where  actually  5903.  This  valuation  included,  in  the  valuation  of 
bond  fide  yearly  rents  were  paid  and  the  property  not  the  holding,  the  improvements  made  by  the  tenant, 

rated  at  half  the  amount  of  the  rents  ? — I am  sure  did  it  not  ?— No,  I think  not.  It  is  stated  in  the 

the  income  tax  authorities  would  be  very  glad  to  hear  precis  of  my  evidence  that  it  did,  but  just  before  you 

of  these  cases.  came  into  the  room  I asked  to  withdraw  that.  I 

5888.  I do  not  wish  to  pay  you  any  unnecessary  intended  to  withdraw  it  in  my  direct  examination.  Of 

compliment,  but  do  not  you  think  tfie  system  in  course  my  evidence  on  that  point  is  merely  from  what 

Ireland  of  which  you  are  the  head  is  very  much  more  I have  heard  and  read,  and  both  Sir  Richard  Griffith 

efficient  for  making  the  value  correspond  than  the  and  Sir  John  Ball  Greene  stated  in  their  evidence 

system  in  England  ? — I think  the  system  in  Ireland  is  before  the  Committee  in  1869  it  was  not  taken  into 

a very  good  system.  account.  I had  some  evidence  that  it  was,  but  I.  think 

5889.  For  the  State? — Chiefly  for  local  rating.  I their  evidence  the  stronger,  and  therefore  I ask  to 

do  not  think  it  is  for  the  State.  withdraw  that  paragraph  in  the  precis,  That  is  on 

5890.  So  loDg  as  the  assessments  are  relatively  high  page  9. 

or  low  it  mattered  nothing  as  we  have  agreed  ? — 5904.  I think  I should  like  to  read  the  clause. 

Yes.  “It  must  also  be  remembered  that  in  the  south  the 

5891.  But  the  interest  of  the  State  comes  in  and  “ larger  proportion  of  the  occupiers  were  yearly  tenants 

makes  it  higher,  does  it  not  ? — Yes.  “ with  no  marketable  interest  in  their  holdings,  whilst 

5892.  Then  would  you  differ  when  I say  that  the  “ in  Ulster  the  occupiers  had  a large  interest  derived 

system  of  an  Imperial  department  in  Ireland  for  “ from  their  improvements  over  and  above  the  rents 

income  tax  is  more  likely  to  produce  the  full  value  “ they  paid,  and  the  value  of  which  they  could  nearly 

chan  a local  system  where  the  temptation  is  to  make  “ always  obtain  from  an  incoming  tenant.  This 

the  assessment  low  so  as  to  avoid  income  tax? — It  « interest  was  no  doubt  considered  by  the  valuers 

might  be  if  the  valuation  could  be  revised  every  year,  “ when  working  in  the  northern  province  ” ?— Yes. 

but  I do  , not  think  a system  under  which  the  5905.  The  valuer  valued  the  holding  as  it  stood,  I 

valuation  has  stood  for  40  years  without  any  revision  suppose  ?— Yes. 

would  be  likelj7  to  do  so.  5906.  How  was  he  to  determine  what  improvements 

5893.  That  is  another  question.  During  the  whole  had  been  made  by  the  tenants  ?— He  was  instructed 
of  the  40  years,  as  far  as  my  present  argument  goes,  in  his  instructions  to  make  all  allowances  for  the 
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jfr,  J- G-  tenants’  improvements.  Yon  will  see  in  the  table  of 
Barton-  instructions  he  is  told  he  must  make  a deduction  for 
51  Fob.  1895-  all  improvements  done  by  the  tenant, 
incidence  of  5907.  But  of  course  you  are  aware  that  the  law  at 
taxation  that  time  made  all  the  improvements  of  the  tenants 
tSST  the  property  of  the  landlord  ? — Yes. 
and  tenant.  5908.  The  landlord  was  entitled  to  charge  rent 
upon  every  penny  of  the  value  of  the  improvements. 
Then  we  have  it  from  Sir  Richard  Griffith  and  others 
that  the  valuation  approximated  to  the  rent  ?— Yes, 
not  the  actual  rent,  but  what  he  considered  a fair  rent 
which  a solvent  tenant  would  pay  from  year  to  year. 

5909.  Will  you  give  me  any  answer  that  will  give 
this  Commission  a glimpse  of  the  mode  by  which  a 
valuer  sent  to  value  a holding  at  that  time,  without 
taking  evidence  from  the  tenant  or  anybody  else,  as  to 
the  improvements,  could  possibly  have  separated  im- 
provements made  by  the  tenants  from  the  corpus  of 
the  holding? — Except  from  information  he  got  from 
the  tenants,  and  I presume  they  got  a certain  amount 
of  information  from  the  tenants  at  the  time. 

5910.  But  is  it  not  obvious  that  a question  of  that 
kind  would  be  contentious,  and  evidence  would-  have 
to  be  taken  front  the  landlords  also.  Is  there  any 
trace  of  any  such  process? — Except  in  so  far  as  the 
instructions  required  them  to  make  those  deductions. 

5911.  I submit  to  you  that  all  the  improvements  of 
the  tenant  to  the  last  penny  were  at  that  time  the  legal 
property  of  the  landlord,  that  there  is  no  hint  in  the 
Act  of  Parliament  and  no  trace  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  valuers  of  any  distinction  in  the  tenants’  improve- 
ments ancl  the  holding.  Can  you  find  any  ? — No. 

5912.  I infer  that  the  income  tax  assessment  in 
Ireland  includes  the  whole  value  added  to  the  soil  by 
the  labour  of  the  tenants,  and  that  as  tenants  make  no 
improvements  in  England,  and  the  improvements  are 
all  the  property  of  the  landlord,  there  is  a disparity  in 
the  comparison  between  England,  where  you  simply 
assess  the  property  of  the  landlord,  and  Ireland,  where 
the  assessment  includes  a great  share  of  the  property 
of  the  non- taxpaying  class,  the  tenants  ? — I think  the 
fact  that  the  decisions  as  to  judicial  rents  in  Ireland, 
have  brought  down  the  rents  20  per  cent.,  rather 
goes  to  show  that  these  improvements  were  deducted. 

jiff*1  5913.  I submit  to  you  that  there  is  a very  grave 
fallacy  in  your  table  of  judicial  rents,  because  I 
observe  you  have  taken  all  the  reductions  since  the 
Act  of  1881  was  passed  ? — Yes. 

5914.  Of  course  you  must  be  aware  that  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Act  of  1881  stands  upon  two  levels 
different  from  each  other,  the  one  up  to  the  year  1886 
and  the  other  since  ? — Yes. 

5915.  You  know  that  the  reductions  in  Ireland 
since  1886  have  been  far  greater  than  before,  do  you 
not  ? — Yes,  I believe  they  have. 

5916.  Taking  the  whole  reductions — small  ones  in 
the  earlier  years  and  the  high  ones  in  later  years — we 
reach  the  conclusion  that  the  judicial  rent  and  the 
valuation  are  about  the  same  ?— Yes. 

5917.  But  suppose  you  had  taken  what  is  more  to 
our  present  purpose- — the  rents  as  they  have  been 
fixed  since  the  prices  now  operating  began  to  prevail 
(that  is,  within  the  last  seven  years)-— how,  then, 
would  the  case  be  ? — I have  not  the  figures  before  me, 
out  I should  say  most  likely  it  might  maku  a 
difference  of  1 to  2 per  cent.  From  my  memory 
of  the  cases  that  have  come  under  my  notice  before 
and  since  that  time,  I think  it  might  about  make  that 
difference. 

5918.  Would  it  surprise  you  very  much  if  I were 
to  Suggest  that 1 the  difference  between  the  reductions 
from  1881  to  1885,  taken  together,  and  the  reductions 
from  1887  to  now  taken  together,  wduld  be  something 
nearer  to  15  or  20  per  cent,  than  1 or  2 per  cent.  ? — 
I do  not  see  how  that  can  be  if  the  whole  deductions 
were  only  20  per  cent. 

5919.  I can  suggest  an  explanation  to- you.  The 
reductions  in  the  first  years  were  small,  and  they 
operated  to  bring  down  the  higher  reductions  of  later 
years  to  a Common  level?— But  I do  not  think  any  of 
the  totals  of  reductions,  if  my  memory  serves  me 


rightly,  were1  less  than  15  or  16  per  cent.  ; and  there-  iir.  j g. 
fore,  taking  the  same  amount  of  cases,  it  would  Jlarton- 
naturally  follow  that  the  reductions  these  last  years  21  Fob,  isos 
cannot  be  more  than  25  or  26  per  cent.  Judicial 

5920.  I submit  to  you,  that  as  the  larger  number  rents• 
of  cases  were  heard  in  the  earlier  years,  and  the  larger 
quantity  of  rent  dealt  with,  that  a small  reduction 
upon  a large  rental,  brought  into  a common  sum  with 

a great  reduction  upon  a small  rental,  does  operate  to 
bring  down  the  reductions  of  the  later  years? — - 
Quite  so. 

5921.  And  I would  suggest  that  the  reductions  of 
later  years  must  be  far  higher  than  the  earlier  years  ? 

— They  are  higher,  but.  I do  not  think  they  are  more 
than  five  or  six  per  Cent.,  So  far  as  I recollect. 

5922.  Have  you  any  doubt  from  your  information 
that  if  you  were  to  take  now,  simply  the  rents  reduced 
from  1886,  and  apply  that  adjustment  on  the  very  in- 
genious principle  of  your  Table  9 to  the  whole  of  the 
rent  of  Ireland,  that  it  would  be  found  that  the 
valuation  of  Ireland  taken  as  a whole  on  that  basis 
would  now  be  considerably  higher  than  the  rent. 

Have  you  any  doubt  upon  that  ? — I have  considerable 
doubt. 

5923.  Do  you  feel,  able  to  give  any  stronger  answer 
On  tile  question? — No>  I have  a doubt;  considerable 
doubt. 

5924.  Can  you  undertake  to  supply  the  Commission 
with  a table  such  as  your  Table  9,  showing  the  reduc- 
tions in  rent  since  1886  ? — Yes. 

5925.  And  applying  the  calculations  of  Table  9 to 
the  whole  rental  of  Ireland,  assuming  that  the  rents 
before  1886,  and  the  rents  that  have  not  ccine  into 
court  at  all,  bore  the  same  proportion  to  the  valua- 
tion and  would  be  subject  to  the  same  reduction  ? — 

Yes,  I think  so. 

5926.  ( Chairman .)  You  could  prepare  such  a table, 
could  you  ? — I think  so. 

5927.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  If  such  a table  showed  that 
the  rents  of  Ireland  now,  if  valued  by  the  courts  upon 
the  basis  of  the  reductions  since  1886  are  considerably 
lower  than  the  valuation,  that  would  take  away  the 
last  shred  of  argument  that  the  Irish  landlord  has  any 
advantage  in  being  assessed  upon  the  valuation,  would 
it  not? — At  present,  but  not  in  the  past.  It  would 
show  he  has  no  advantage  at  present ; that  is  to  Say, 
if  every  rent  in  Ireland  was  below  the  valuation,  he 
would  have  no  advantage  because  he  would  pay 
entirely  on  the  rental,  but  if  there  was  one  rent  in 
Ireland  above  the  valuation,  he  still  would  have  an 
advantage. 

5928.  You  are  speaking  generally,  are  you  not  ? — 

Yes,  but  unless  you  took  every  individual  case  you 
would  not  be  able  to  arrive  at  a conclusion. 

5929.  As  bearing  on  the  question  of  the  efficiency 
of  valuation  as  a standard  of  value,  it  would  show, 
judging  by  current  circumstances,  the  valuation  is 
higher  than  the  value  ? — The  valuations  in  certain 
parts  of  Ireland  are  higher  than  the  rentof  the  laud. 

5930.  Suppose  you  have  to  show  that  the  gross 
amount  Of  the  valuation  of  Ireland,  was  say, 
1,000,000/,  in  excess  of  the  gross  rent  as  adjusted, 
that  Would  indicate,  would  it  not,  that  so  far  as  the 
Valuation  is  the  basis  Of  the  Income  Tax  Assessment 
it  was  excessive  ? — If  it  were  only  the  basis  it  would 
be  excessive. 

5931.  (Chairman.)  Then  you  can  put  in  an 
amended  table,  as  Mr.  Sexton  suggests,  can  you  ? — 

Yes. 

5932.  ( Mr.  Sexton.)  I think  you  have  said  some-  Casoot 
Where,  that  where  land  has  been  reclaimed  in  Ireland  [“'(jmnc<1 
the  valuation  has  not  been  increased  ?- — No,  there  have 

been  one  or  tWo  cases,  I believe,  where  there  has  been 
a small  nominal  value  put  on  some  land  which  has- 
been  reclaimed.  I have  tried  to  find  them,  but  if  there 
are  any,  it  is  a mere  bagatelle;  It  has  not  been 
generally  done. 

5933.  You  would  not  say,  Would  you,  that  reclama- 
tion by  the  tenant  ought  to  be  included  in  the 
valuation  for  the  purposes  of  income  tax? — No,  not 
for  the  purposes  of  income  tax. 

Hh  2 
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Mr.  J.  G.  5934.  I wish  to  ask  you  a few  questions  as  to  the 
Barton.  jnstructi0nS  given  by  Sir  Richard  Griffith.  In 
a Feb.  1895.  valuing  farms  in  Ireland,  you  valued  the  buildings 
Basis  of  separately  from  the  land,  did  you  not  ?— We  did. 

Separate*'  5935.  I suppose  you  know  that  is  not  done  in 
valuation  of  England  ? — I know  it  is  not. 

bulwii^.  »936.  But  you  plead  that  the  total  value,  however, 
was  not  to  exceed  the  fair  letting  value  ? — Just  so. 

5937.  What  was  the  fair  letting  value  at  that  time 
other  than  a rack  rent  ?— The  fair  letting  value  was 
the  produce  that  the  land  would  produce  less  the  cost 
of  producing  it,  less  the  rates  and  taxes,  and  less  a 
certain  sum  which  represented  interest  on  the  tenant’s 
capital. 

5938.  You  mean  the  tenant’s  subsistence,  he  had  no 
capital  ?— Yes,  practically  that. 

5939.  Have  your  researches  enabled  you  to  discover 
what  proportion  of  either  the  gross  or  nett  value  of  the 
produce  was  given  to  the  tenant  for  subsistence,  as  a 
rule  ? — The  only  information  I have  on  the  subject  is 
in  the  first  valuation.  It  was  stated  in  some  instruc- 
tions Sir  Richard  Griffith  gave,  that  on  certain 
qualities  of  land,  which  I will  read  you,  a certain  pro- 
portion was  to  be  considered  the  rent  value  set  on  land 
produce,  according  to  the  following  scale  : On  arable 
land  valued  at  20s.  to  30s.,  he  was  to  take  a quarter  as 
the  rent,  one-third  being  considered  the  rack  rent  ; 10s. 
to  20s.  he  was  to  take  a sixth,  the  rack-rent  being  a 
fourth.  Under  10s.  he  was  to  take  an  eighth,  the 
rack  rent  being  one-sixth.  Pasture,  20s.  to  30s.,  he 
was  to  take  a half,  and  inferior  mountain  pasture  a 
third. 

5940.  What  relation  did  that  proportion  so  taken 
as  rent,  bear  to  the  subsistence  allowance  to  the 
tenant? — I have  always  considered  that  it  was  one- 
half,  that  if  the  landlord  got  one-quarter,  the  tenant 
would  get  one-half. 

5941.  The  tenant  got  double  the  rent  ? — Yes. 

5942.  But  the  gross  produce  was  first  taken  ? — The 
gross  produce  was  first  taken. 

5943.  And  a reduction  taken  off  that? — And  a 
reduction  taken  off  that. 

5944.  Sir  Richard  Griffiths  and  others  all  said  that 
they  did  not  consider  the  cost  of  labour ; how  could 
they  have  taken  off  that  without  considering  the  cost  of 
labour? — I think  it  must  have  been  taken  into  account. 

5945.  (The  O' Conor  Don)  Is  it  a fact  that  it  was 
so  stated  ? — I have  read  the  evidence,  and  they  say 
“ yes  ” and  “ no.” 

5946.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  This  is  distinct  enough  before 
the  Select  Committee  of  1869.  Mr.  McCarthy 
Downing  asks  Sir  John  Ball  Greene,  “ Can  you  say 
whether  you  took  the  question  of  labour  at  all  into 
account  ? ” and  the  answer  was,  “ I should  say  we  did 
not.”  That  is  distinct  enough,  surely? — Yes.  But 
in  answer  to  some  later  questions  Sir  Richard  Griffith 
inferred  he  did  so;  I therefore  leave  it  an  open 
question. 

5947.  At  any  rate  we  cannot  hold  you  responsible 
for  the  opinions  of  your  predecessors.  Let  us  assume 
then  they  took  into  consideration  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion ? — Yes. 

5948.  Then  we  have  the  nett  produce  ? — Yes. 

5949.  Then  was  this  proportion  gross  or  nett  ? — I 
think  it  is  intended  to  be  a proportion  of  the  gross 
produce,  but  it  is  rather  indistinct.  I struck  it  out  of 
my  evidence  because  I was  not  very  clear  about  it. 

5950.  In  your  type  written  proof  you  say  they  took 
the  gross  produce  into  account  ? — Yes,  and  I struck  it 
out  because  I was  not  clear  about  it. 

5951.  As  to  this  system  of  separate  valuing  of  land 
and  buildings,  of  course  you  will  agree  that  the  great 
majority  in  Ireland  of  the  poorer  class  of  tenants’ 
houses,  mud  cabins  and  so  on,  had  no  value,  except  as 
a place  for  the  tenant  to  live  in  ? — Yes,  and  they  are 
put  in  our  books  at  a nominal  value. 

5952.  What  value  do  you  put  on  them? — os. 
to  1/.  generally.  We  hardly  ever  enter  anything  in  the 
books  at  less  than  5s. 

5953.  Do  you  really  think  that  a separate  system 
of  valuation  of  land  and  buildings  did  not  operate  to 


raise  the  valuation  of  the  holding  ? — I do  not  think  so.  Mr.  j.  g. 
You  see  the  value  of  the  whole  farm  buildings  in  ~Car<°1- 
Ireland  is  about  1,000,000?.,  and  that  includes  all  21  Feb.  1^ 
the  gentlemen’s  mansions.  If  you  take  from  that  Basisof' 
1,000,000?.  the  mansions  which  I roughly  estimate  ™'uation, 
at  500,000?.  you  will  find  that  the  whole  of  the  vnTSonol 
farmhouses  are  valued  at  about  500,000?.,  which  is 
about  1?.  a house  all  round.  As  there  are  about  half  a 
million  tenants,  that  would  be  about  1?.  a house  all 
round. 

5954.  If  these  poor  dwellings  were  valued  as  places 
for  the  tenants  to  live  while  they  were  working  the 
farm,  would  it  not  rather  appear  that  the  real  value  of 
those  buildings  was  already  included  in  the  value  of  the 
land  ? — I think  not  under  the  instructions.  If  the 
valuer  carried  out  the  instructions,  I do  not  see  how  it 
could  be  so. 

5955.  Were  the  mud  cabins  valued  on  a structural 
basis  ? — To  a certain  extent,  but  we  had  a scale  made 
for  these  different  classes  of  houses.  We  have  different 
classes  of  houses  dealt  with  in  our  instructions,  and 
scales  of  prices  under  which  a house  of  a certain  size 
had  a certain  valuation;  these  cabins  were  usually 
valued  from  5s.  to  1?.  The  structural  basis  in  Sir 
Richard  Griffith’s  tables  gives  a very  low  valuation; 
it  works  out  in  such  cases  to  about  1 per  cent,  on  the 
capital  expenditure. 

5956.  But  the  ordinary  house  of  a small  farmer 
adds  nothing  whatever  to  the  value  of  the  land,  and 
the  value  of  the  land  is  the  value  of  the  holding  ? — I 
think  the  value  of  the  house  has  been  deducted. 

5957.  When  you  say  that  local  circumstances  were 
taken  into  account,  such  as  climate  and  so  on,  of  course 
your  meaning  is  that  these  circumstances  added  to  the 
valuation  ? — Added  to  or  deducted  from. 

5958.  How  do  you  mean  ? — That  it  might  add  to,  or 
it  might  deduct  from.  If  a house  was  very  far  away 
from  a market  it  lowered  the  valuation  ; if  at  medium 
distances  it  had  no  effect ; if  it  was  very  close  it 
raised  it. 

5959.  Would  not  the  tendency  of  such  an  instruction 
rather  be  to  raise  the  value  in  case  of  proximity  than 
to  reduce  it  in  case  of  distance  ? — I do  not  quite  see 
why. 

5960.  Land  under  plantation  and  wood  is  assessed  ots^™Bl1 

according  to  agricultural  value? — Yes.  tationsand 

5961.  I suppose  you  are  aware  that  plantations  and  turt  ^ 
woods  are  not  valued  at  all  in  England? — I am  told 

hey  are  valued  as  plantations.  Mr.  Milner  told  me 
yesterday  that  they  were  valued  as  plantations. 

5962.  I suggest  that  they  are  either  not  valued  at 
ail,  or  not  valued  at  all  on  the  same  scale  as  in 
Ireland.  Then  turf  bogs,  I think,  are  sometimes 
valued  both  as  pasture  and  as  turbary  ? — I have  never 
come  across  such  a case  ; they  are  valued  as  turbary 
when  the  turf  is  sold  ; when  it  ceases  to  be  sold  they 
cease  to  be  valued  as  turbary. 

5963.  At  any  rate,  the  turf  bogs  are  valued  as 
turbary,  are  they  not? — When  the  turf  is  sold. 

5964.  At  the  time  of  the  valuation,  the  turf  bog 
which  might  be  sold  was  valued  as  turbary  which 
might  be  sold  ? — No. 

5965.  How  was  it  valued  ? — It  was  not  valued  at 
all.  It  is  one  of  the  exemptions,  unless  it  was  used  as 
pasture.  You  will  find  that  it  is  exempt  in  the  Act, 
all  turf  bogs  are  to  be  exempted.  I will  give  you  the 
clause,  it  is  No.  12,  15  & 16  Viet.  c.  63. 

5966.  Unless  it  was  used  for  sale  ? — Unless  it  was 
used  for  sale. 

5967.  Then  where  a turf  bog  was  used  for  sale  it 
was  valued  ? — Yes;  once  they  begun  to  sell  the  turf, 
then  it  was  valued. 

5968.  (The  O' Conor  Don)  What  do  you  mean 
by  “ once  they  begun,”  because  this  valuation  was 
done  40  years  ago,  and  has  never  been  altered  since  ? 

— The  valuation  of  turf  bogs  has  been  altered  since  ; 
it  is  being  raised  and  lowered  frequently ; it  is  not 
treated  as  land.  We  consider  that  a rateable  heredita- 
ment which  can  be  changed. 

5969.  (Mr.  Sexton)  How  is  turf  bog  brought 
before  you  ? — I had  one  case  brought  before  me  last 
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}[r.  j.  G.  week;  two  ratepayers  of  a district  in  Kerry  stated 
Barton-  ^at  cei.tain  turf  bogs  were  not  fully  rated.  I inquired 
21  Feb.  1895.  into  the  case  and  raised  the  value  about  20 /. 

Assessment  5970. . The  valuation  was  too  low,  was  it  ? — The 
tltionsand  valuation  was  too  low. 

turfbogs.  5971.  How  does  that  bear  upon  your  general  testi- 
mony that  the  total  land  valuation  of  a townland  must 
not  be  altered  ? — This  is  not  land  value.  Once  the 
turf  is  sold,  the  bog  ceases  to  be  treated  as  land,  and 
becomes  a rateable  hereditament  liable  to  change. 

5972.  Is  it  only  where  the  valuation  is  held  to  be 
too  low  that  you  intervene  ? — No,  we  intervene  in  far 
more  cases  where  it  is  too  high  than  where  it  is  too 
low.  I should  like  to  give  you  the  number  of  cases 
we  dealt  with  last  year  where  it  was  too  high.  The 
number  of  cases  reduced  or  struck  out  was  9,300. 

5973.  What  does  that  refer  to? — Houses  or  turf 
bogs,  fisheries,  railways,  canals,  and  all  property  liable 
to  revision  of  its  value.  In  Dublin  in  the  last  10 
years  there  have  been  6,425  houses  reduced  in  value 
out  of  a total  of  25,000. 

5974.  Out  of  a total  of  25,000  which  came  before 
you  ? — No,  25,000  is  roughly  the  total  number  of 
houses  in  Dublin. 

5.975.  Were  those  6,425  in  Dublin? — Those  6,425 
were  in  Dublin. 

5.976.  Supposing  a turf  bog  is  all  cut  away,  the 
valuation  may  be  abolished,  may  it  not  ? — Yes,  it  will 
be  abolished,  unless  it  is  used  as  pasturage. 

Assessment  5977.  Now  as  to  railways  and  canals,  what  do  you 
of  railways.  gay  ag  to  tjie  contontion  that  the  system  of  valuing  rail- 
ways and  canals  in  Ireland  gives  far  higher  results  than 
the  system  applied  in  England  ? — Our  valuation  of 
railways  does  not  affect  the  valuation  for  income  tax. 
Railways  are  assessed  under  Schedule  D.  Therefore 
our  valuation  only  affects  local  rates,  but  our  valuation 
of  railways  for  local  rates  is,  I think,  rather  lower 
than  it  is  in  England.  I got  a number  of  the  English 
railway  companies  to  send  me  in,  for  the  last  year,  their 
receipts,  and  the  rates  that  they  paid,  and  from  that  I 
made  out  that  for  the  principal  English  railways  the 
local  rates  were  7 - 7 per  cent,  of  the  nett  receipts ; 
whilst  in  Ireland,  on  the  five  principal  railways,  they 
were  5-7  of  the  nett  receipts. 

5978.  For  the  local  rates  ? — For  the  local  rates. 

5979.  Can  you  give  any  evidence  as  to  the  relative 
incidence  of  assessment  on  railways  in  Ireland  and 
England  for  the  purposes  of  income  tax  ? — I cannot ; 
it  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  my  department 
at  all. 

Valuation  of  5980.  Now  as  to  houses  not  connected  with  land, 
JSgf in  are  you  of  opinion  that  the  real  cost  of  the  repairs 
and  maintenance  of  houses  in  cities,  such  as  Dublin, 
is  fully  taken  into  account  ? — Yes,  I think  so.  I take 
from  a fourth  to  a sixth  of  the  rent,  generally  a 
sixth  ; but  where  houses  are  old  I take  a fourth. 

5981.  You  have  told  us  that  out  of  a total  of  25,000 
houses  in  Dublin  you  have  actually  reduced  the  valua- 
tion of  6,000  of  them  in  a year  ? — No,  in  10  years. 

5982.  It  would  show,  would  it  not,  irresistibly,  if 
you  have  reduced  the  value  of  a fourth  of  the  houses 
in  the  city  in  10  years,  there  is  a decrease  in  their 
value  ? — Yes  ; yet  the  increase  in  the  total  value  of 
the  city  is  remarkable  ; in  those  10  years  it  is  17,728/. 

5983.  I do  not  follow  you  ? — The  increase  in  the 
value  of  Dublin  city  in  that  10  years,  in  spite  of  that 
reduction,  has  been  17,728/. 

5984.  Would  not  that  appear  to  show  that  where 
parts  of  the  city  are  progressive  you  have  kept  the 
value  well  up  ? — It  would  show  that  parts  of  the  city 
are  increasing  very  much  more  in  value  than  the  parts 
that  are  going  down  are  depreciating. 

5985.  The  increase  in  value  in  Dublin  and  the 
adjoining  townships  consists  mostly  of  houses  built  in 
comparatively  recent  times,  and  fully  valued,  does  it 
not? — I do  not  think  they  are  fully  valued. 

5986.  Valued  in  comparatively  recent  times? — 
Valued  in  comparatively  recent  times,  but  a deduction 
has  been  made  every  time  to  keep  them  relative  to  the 

. old  valuations. 


5987.  In  the  townships  no  such  reduction  was  ^rt'on.' 

necessary,  was  there  ? — Yes,  a very  heavy  reduction  — 
has  been  made.  21  *'cl)- I8il5- 

5988.  Are  you  disposed  to  commit  yourself  to  a Valuation  or 
declaration  that  if  you  make  full  allowance  in  the  oittes?  ‘” 
city  of  Dublin  for  the  cost  of  repairs  in  the  old  and 
somewhat  dilapidated  houses,  for  insurance,  and  for 

the  local  rates  (now  about  10s.  in  the  pound),  and 
taking  these  out  of  the  rents,  which  is  the  system  in 
Dublin,  that  the  balance  left  of  the  rents  will  allow 
you  materially  to  increase  the  valuation  of  that  city 
as  a whole  ? — Certainly. 

5989.  I see  by  your  table  that  the  number  of  houses 
you  have  had  to  value  in  Dublin  for  the  year  was  134. 

Were  those  cases  of  structural  alterations  ? — No,  they 
were  new  houses.  I did  not  take  in  the  cases  of 
structural  alterations,  because  it  might  affect  the 
comparison. 

5990.  In  the  case  of  Dublin  I take  it  there  may  be 
some  progress  in  very  minute  parts  of  the  city,  the 
better  business  quarters,  but  that  the  city  as  a whole 
has  retrograded ; and  that  parts  of  the  city  where 
there  were  family  mansions  and  houses  inhabited  by 
wealthy  families  are  now  let  in  tenements  ? — A great 
part  of  the  north  of  Dublin  is  in  that  position  exactly, 
and  there  we  have  made  these  large  reductions.  I 
should  say  out  of  those  6,000  houses  I mentioned  as 
being  reduced,  much  the  largest  proportion  are  on  the 
north  side  of  the  city,  which  has  decreased  in  value  con- 
siderably ; but  on  the  other  hand  the  centre  of  Dublin, 
the  business  part,  is  increasing  in  value  largely,  and  the 
valuations  there  would  be  doubled.  In  some  portions 
of  Dublin,  about  College  Green,  taking  that  as  a 
centre,  the  valuations  would  be  doubled  if  there  was 
a valuation  made  to-morrow. 

5991.  On  the  othev  hand,  is  not  there  a very  great 
part  of  Dublin  where  the  cost  of  repairs  and  the  local 
rates  go  far  towards  swallowing  up  the  rent  ? — I do 
not  think  the  cost  of  repairs  in  Dublin  exceeds  that  of 
any  other  old  city.  The  local  rates  are  certainly  9s. 
in  the  pound.  We  have  always  deducted  the  local 
rates,  and  we  have  to  take  a per-centage  off  new  valua- 
tions to  make  them  relative  to  the  old.  I merely  state 
the  facts  I have  before  me. 

5992.  You  admit,  do  you  not,  that  it  is  a question 
of  considerable  complexity,  taking  together  the  element 
of  unquestioned  decline  in  a great  part  of  the  city  and 
progress  in  another  part  ? — I am  very  clear  on  the 
subject  that  there  should  be  an  increase  in  the  valua- 
tion. I have  had  all  parts  of  Ireland  before  me ; in 
the  last  three  years  I have  dealt  with  two  or  three 
thousand  cases  in  every  part  of  the  country,  and  I have 
learnt  the  rent,  the  amount  of  maintenance  the  houses 
required,  etc.,  and  I am  perfectly  sure  there  would  be 
an  increase  of  1 5 to  20  per  cent,  if  a new  valuation 
were  made. 

5993.  (Chairman)  Is  the  population  of  Dublin 
decreasing  ? — Slightly,  I think. 

5994.  {Mr.  Sexton.)  You  make  this  observation  in 
your  first  proof,  “ Even  in  cases  of  reductions  due  to 
“ fall  in  rent,  a further  reduction  beyond  that  necessi- 
“ tat.ed  by  the  reduced  rent  is  allowed,  in  order  to 
“ make  the  new  valuation  relative  to  those  placed  on 
“ the  adjoining  premises  ” ? — Yes. 

5995.  Is  it  not  the  ease,  when  the  rent  of  a house 
falls,  it  is  part  of  a concurrent  fall  of  rent  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ? — Yes,  generally. 

5996.  Then,  if  the  reduction  of  the  houses  you 
value  necessitates  a reduction  in  the  valuation,  does  it 
not  follow  if  you  had  the  other  houses  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood to  value  there  would  be  a corresponding 
reduction  ? — So  there  is.  I dealt  with  Mountjoy 
Square  last  year ; I revised  the  value  of  two-thirds  of 
the  square  at  the  same  time,  and  reduced  all  the 
valuations  some  10  per  cent,  below  what  we  call  the 
statutory  valuation. 

5997. "  Then  what  is  the  point  of  your  argument?— 

I thought  it  was  a little  confusing,  and  that  is  why  I 
struck  it  out  of  the  second  proof ; but  the  point  is  this, 
that  when  I reduce  to  the  statutory  valuation  houses 
which  have  fallen  in  value,  I have  also  to  make- a 
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Hr.  J.  G.  further  reduction  to  make  the  reduced  valuation  rela- 
Sarton.  tjve  to  aq  the  other  houses  in  the  city. 

21  Peb.  1895.  5998.  That  does  not  at  all  argue  that  the  valuation 

Valuation  of  of  the  other  houses  is  too  low,  because  the  fact  that 
houses  in  y0u  have  had  to  reduce  the  rent  of  one  house  rather 

C1 163‘  tends  to  show  that  the  valuation  of  the  other  houses 

would  have  to  be  reduced  if  you  had  them  in  your 
hands? — I am  afraid  I did  not  make  myself  quite 
clear.  Assuming  that  Dublin  is  a rateable  area,  and  I 
have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  valuations  in 
Dublin  generally  are  10  to  15  per  cent,  below  what  is 
the  statuable  valuation 

5999.  That  is,  that  the  whole  valuation  as  a unit  is 
that  much  less  than  what  the  unit  of  a real  valuation 
would  be  ? — Exactly.  I then,  in  dealing  with  the 
new  valuations,  deduct  15  per  cent,  to  make  them 
relative  to  those  on  the  other  houses ; and  when  I am 
dealing  with  the  old  valuations,  which  I have  to 
reduce,  I also  deduct  that  15  per  cent,  in  addition  to 
reducing  them  owing  to  the  fall  in  rent. 

6000.  You  make  a larger  reduction  than  the  fall  in 
rent  would  justify  ? — Exactly. 

6001.  Then  it  is  only  by  reference  to  other  neigh- 
bourhoods of  the  city  that  you  could  maintain  the 
argument  that  the  general  valuation  is  too  low?  — 
You  must  take  the  rateable  area  in  arriving  at  what- 
ever deduction  you  are  going  to  make.  There  is  no 
part  of  Dublin  which  should  be  taxed  more  heavily 
than  another  part,  and  we  take  the  rateable  area  of 
the  whole  city  and  make  an  average  deduction. 

6002.  On  the  general  question,  have  you  read  Dr. 
Grimshaw’s  evidence? — Not  all  of  it;  I have  read 
a part  of  it. 

value'of 6003.  I suppose  you  are  generally  aware  that  he 
agricultural  told  us  that  the  annual  value  of  the  crops  and  stock 
produce.  taken  together  now  or  of  recent  years  is  many  millions 
a year  lower  than  in  the  period  during  which  the 
valuation  was  made  ? — I did  not  know  that ; it  is  very 
possible. 

6004.  Of  course,  if  the  annual  value  of  what  the 
tenant  now  produces  in  Ireland,  crops  and  stock 
together,  is  many  millions  a year  less  than  it  used  to 
be  within  the  period  when  the  valuation  was  made, 
that  would  point  to  a heavier  reduction  in  the  valua- 
tion being  necessary,  would  it  not  ? — -If  the  valuation 
was  a full  one  it  would  look  rather  like  it. 

6005.  You  have  referred  to  the  non-payment  of  rent 
since  1881  as  reducing  the  yield  of  the  income  tax  ? 
— Yes. 

6006.  I suppose  the  operation  of  the  Arrears  Act 
of  1882,  by  which  a large  quantity  was  wiped  out, 
contributed  to  that  result  ? — I dare  say.  The  matter 
was  incidentally  brought  before  me,  and  looking 
through  the  income  tax  returns  I found  that  the 
amount  of  the  tax  written  o£F  through  the  Schedule  of 
Discharge  increased  very  much  just  about  1881.  On 
inquiring  the  cause,  I found  ir,  was  owing  to  the  tax 
only  being  paid  since  that  date  on  the  actual  rent 
received,  instead  of  the  gross  rental  as  previously. 

6007.  {The  O’ Conor  Don.)  With  regard  to  those 
arrears  struck  out,  is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  landlords 
have  paid  the  income  tax  upon  them  in  a great  many 
cases,? — If  due  before  1881  they  would  have  done  so. 

6008.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  I suppose  you  mean  nothing 
more  than  to  suggest  that  as  in  England  where  the 
rents  have  been  reduced  by  nearly  one-fifth  in  the 
last  20  years,  that  abatements  and  voluntary  reduc- 
tions of  rent  have  operated  in  this  way ; where  the 
rent  actually  received  is  lower,  I suppose  he  is  entitled 
to  be  assessed  on  the  rent  ? — Yes. 

6009.  I suppose  you  are  aware  of  the  immense 
falling  off  in  the  value  of  land  in  England  since  1880  ? 
— Yes. 

6010.  The  valuation  of  land  in  England  increased 
between  the  time  the  Irish  valuation  was  completed 
and  1880  by  about  five-and-a-lialf  millions  or  a fifth, 
but  then  it  went  back  11,000,000?.,  that  is  to  say,  that 
the  increase  in  the  valuation  in  England  between  the 
time  when  the  Irish  valuation  closed  and  the  pros- 
perous period  of  1880  was  only  half  as  much  as  the 
falling  off  has  been  since  ? — Yes, 


6011.  But  the  valuation  of  Ireland  remains  the  f G- 
same  or  rather  it  is  1,000,000?.  more  nominally  than 

it  was  in  1865,  which  you  say  is  due  to  houses? — 21  Feb- 
The  valuation  is  the  same,  but  the  houses  were  Decline  in 
transferred  by  the  income  tax  authorities  from  one  agricultural 
account  to  another;  that  is  to  say,  they  were  formerly  produce, 
charged  under  Schedule  A.  as  houses,  and  they  are 
now  charged  as  land. 

6012.  The  valuation  of  the  land  now  is  the  same  as 
it  was  when  the  valuation  was  completed,  is  it  not?— - 
Yes. 

6013.  And  the  valuation  of  England  has  fallen  off 
in  the  same  period  from  46,000,000?:  to  41,000,000?., 
has  it  not  ? — Yes. 

6014.  Does  it  not  seem  that  a corresponding  re- 
duction would  have  to  be  made  in  the  valuation  of 
Ireland  now  ? — I think  it  very  much  depends  upon 
the  produce ; the  farmer  in  England  cannot  produce 
the  same  tliiDg  that  the  farmer  in  Ireland  makes  his 
profit  out  of.  I think  it  was  the  great  fall  in  the 
value  of  wheat  that  affected  the  English  farmer,  and 
we  had  not  any  such  fall  in  Ireland,  that  is  to  say, 
wheat  in  Ireland  is  not  a staple  crop. 

6015.  But  there  has  been  a disastrous  fall,  has  there 
not  in  things  upon  which  Ireland  mainly  depends  ? — 

Yes,  but  I do  not  think  it  has  been  as  great  as  the 
fall  in  the  value  of  wheat  in  England. 

6016.  Perhaps  you  would  say  it  is  a matter  of 
speculation,  but  if  the  valuation  of  Sir  Richard 
Griffith  followed,  as  we  have  evidence  from  himself, 
the  course  of  prices  and  the  course  of  rents  between 
1852  and  1865,  and  if  the  valuation  of  England  has 
fallen  by  5,000,000?.  since  1865,  whilst  the  valuation 
of  Ireland  has  been  left  at  the  old  figure,  there  appears 
no  way  of  avoiding  the  conclusion  that  an  annual 
valuation  would  materially  reduce  the  assessment  ? — 

If  you  assume  the  valuation  of  Ireland  and  the  rental 
of  England  in  1852  were  on  the  same  basis,  tnatis  so, 
but  the  valuation  of  Ireland  between  1852  and  1865 
and  the  rental  of  England  at  the  same  period  were  on 
very  different  basis. 

6017.  Still  more  would  my  argument  prevail  if  it 
was  the  fact  that  the  rent  in  Ireland  to  which  the 
valuation  approximated  was  a much  higher  proportion 
of  the  produce  than  the  rent  in  England,  would  it  not  ? 

— No,  I do  not  think  so.  If  the  valuation  in  Ireland 
was  a very  low  valuation  in  1865,  and  the  decrease  in 
the  rent  of  England  and  in  Ireland  was  the  same;  the 
valuation  in  Ireland,  unless  it  was  still  kept  very  low 
as  compared  to  the  rent,  would  not  decrease  by  the 
same  amount,  and  would  still  be  a fair  valuation. 

6018.  If  the  rent  of  Ireland  at  the  time  of  its 
valuation  wms  proportionately  a higher  rent  than  in 
England,  and  if  the  valuation  in  Ireland  exceeded  that 
rent,  as  it  did,  is  it  not  evident  that  a new  valuation 
now  in  which  regard  would  be  had  to  the  basis  of  the 
rent,  would  accomplish  a heavier  reduction  in  the 
valuation  of  Ireland  ? — I do  not  think  the  valuation 
of  Ireland  exceeded  the  rent. 

6019.  It  approximated  to  the  rent,  did  it  not  ? — 

No,  I think  not  at  all ; it  was  very  much  below  the 
rent,  except  in  the  north. 

6020.  At  any  rate,  so  far  as  the  valuation  approxi- 
mated to  the  rent,  if  the  basis  of  rent  was  higher  in 
Ireland  than  in  England,  a re-valuation  now  in  which 
regard  would  be  had  to  the  basis  of  rent  in  England, 
if  lower  than  in  Ireland,  would  operate  to  lower  the 
valuation,  would  it  not  ? — I do  not  see  it. 

6021.  Does  it  not  seem  to  be  evident  ? — No,  I 
think  you  must  assume  that  the  rent  in  England  and 
the  rent  in  Ireland  at  that  date  were  on  the  same 
basis. 

6022.  I am  assuming  they  were  not  the  same.  I Eficctol^ 
am  asking  you  to  assume  that  the  proportion  of  pro-  SoActs. 
duce  taken  off  Ireland  was  higher  than  in  England 

for  rent;  and  therefore,  so  far  as  the  valuation  had 
regard  to  the  rent,  it  was  a higher  valuation,  than 
would  be  imposed  on  England,  and  that  if  a new 
valuation  were  now  had  with  reference- to  the  basis  of 
rent  in  England,  if  lower,  that  would  operate  to  lower 
the  valuation  in  Ireland.  Now,  as  to  your  Table  X., 
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Mr.  J.  O:  you-  offer  here  a suggestion  as  to  the  basis  of  cora- 
» parison  of  the  relative  taxable  capacity  of  Great 
ji Feb.  1895.  Britain  and  Irelaud.  I must  say,  although  the  amount 
BffectoT  is  small,  the  principle  is  important,  and  I fail  to  see 
Land  Pur-  why  you  add  to  the  amount  actually  charged  to  duty, 
duse  ’ the  amount  that  would  have  been  paid  if  the  sales  had 
not  been  made.  Certain  property  no  doubt  is  trans- 
ferred P — Yes. 

6023.  But  how  are  you  entitled  to  add  that  to  the 
amount  of  income  tax  actually  paid  ? — Because  I have 
tried  to  get  a basis  of  a tax  upon  the  land,  not  on  the 
income  of  the  persons.  That  is  a tax  that  represents 
a tax  on  the  whole  land  of  Ireland. 

6024.  Taking  it,  say,  for  49  years  to  come,  the 
man  who  bought  that  land  will  have  to  pay  to  the 
Treasury  an  annual  amount  corresponding  to  what 
was  to  be  the  rent,  will  he  not  ? — Yes. 

6025.  It  is  obvious  therefore,  is  it  not,  that  the 
element  in  the  value  of  that  land,  which  properly 
forms  the  assessment  to  income  tax,  is  no  part  of  the 
wealth  of  Ireland  for  the  next  49  years? — -That  is 
another  question  I think. 

6026.  Would  you  agree  with  me  that  in  comparing 
the  relative  taxable  capacity  of  these  two  countries 
upon  the  basis  of  the  income  tax,  that  you  should 
proceed  on  the  assumption  that  the  incomes  upon 
which  the  taxes  are  paid  are  expended  in  the  countries 
in  which  the  tax  is  raised  ? — I did  not  take  that  into 
consideration  at  all ; it  is  merely  the  income  tax  raised 
on  land. 

6027.  But  as  you  have  gone  so  far  as  to  head  your 
table,  “ Comparison  of  the  relative  taxable  capacity  of 
“ Great  Britain  and  Ireland,”  I should  like  to  ask 
you  if  it  were  found  that,  say,  one-third  or  one-half 
of  the  rental  of  Ireland  goes  to  England  to  absentee 
landlords,  and  payment  of  interest,  that  circumstance 
would,  of  course,  affect  the  calculation  of  the  taxable 
capacity  ? — It  might  affect  the  capacity,  but  it  would 
not  affect  the  question  of  arriving  at  what  the  income 
tax  of  the  two  countries  was. 

6028.  But  you  would  agree  with  me*  would  you 
not,  that  the  mere  circumstance  that  income  tax  is 
paid  in  the  country  is  no  test  of  the  capacity  of  that 
country  if  the  income  itself  is  not  expended  there  ? — 
I have  no  information  as  to  how  much  of  the  income 
is  expended  in  Ireland. 

Tenant  6029.  ( Lord  Farrer.)  I think  you  said  that  where 
there  is  tenant  right  the  tenant  right  forms  no  part  of 
the  valuation  upon  which  income  tax  is  paid  ? — Yes. 

6030.  Does  that  pay  no  income  tax  at  all ; does  the 
tenant  pay  upon  it  ? — The  tenant  is  assessed  under 
Schedule  B.  if  his  holding  is  over  450 1.  for  his  farm 
profits,  but  he  is  not  assessed  in  any  way  for  his 
tenant  right  upon  it. 

6031.  Is  that  treated  as  part  of  his  income?— No, 
it  does  hot  Come  in  as  part  of  his  income  in  any  way. 

6032.  Then  he  does  not  pay  income  tax  upon  that  ? 
— No,  he  only  pays  income  tax  upon  one-third  of  the 
valuation  of  the  farm  which  he  holds  and  if  that  is  not 
over  1501.  (or  1601  it  now  is)  he  does  not  pay  any 
income  tax. 

6033.  A farm  is  worth  so  much  plus  so  much  tenant 
right  is  it  not  ?— Yes. 

6034.  And  is  that  tenant  right  taken  into  considera- 
tion in  considering  whether  he  shall  pay  income  tax  or 
not  ?-— No,  it  is  not  taken  into  consideration  at  all. 

6035.  So  that  that  part  of  the  interest  in  the  whole 
property  does  not  pay  income  tax  at  all,  does  it  ? — No, 
that  is  so. 

6036.  That  is  a very  considerable  part  of  the 
property,  is  it  not  ? — It  is  increasing. 

6037.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  Is  there  anything  in  the  case 
of  a tenant  of  land  in  Ireland  or  anywhere  else  which 
can  be  the  subject  of  assessment  to  income  tax  except 
what  is  left  to  him  out  of  the  produce  of  the  farm  after 
he  pays  the  rent  ? — That  is  all. 

6038.  ( Lord  Farrer.)  But  that  which,  where  there 
is  no  tenant  right,  would  form  part  either  of  the  income 


of  the  tenant  or  income  of  the  landlord,  by  reason  of  J-  fl- 
its being  tenant  right,  escapes  payment  of  income  tax,  ^fa- 
does  it  not  ? — That  is  so.  21  f el>-  xsas. 

6039.  (Mr.  Currie.)  With  reference  to  the  absentee  rig",?"1 
landlord  lie  pays  the  income  tax,  does  he  not? — Yes. 

6040.  Can  it  be  said  to  impoverish  Ireland  if  you 
diminish  the  absentee  landlord’s  income  ? — I presume, 

Mr.  Sexton  refers  to  the  income  he  spent  over  here ; 
not  to  the  income  tax. 

6041.  ( Lord  Farrer.)  Have  you  ever  made  any  Vaiuationof 
comparison  of  the  valuation  of  a house  in  Dublin,  with 

the  valuation  of  a house  in  London  ? — Only  just  from  and  Dublin, 
knowing  what  my  friends  in  London  pay  for  their 
houses  and  what  my  friends  in  Dublin  pay  for  theirs. 

6042.  As  far  as  you  can  judge,  how  do  you  think 
that  the  valuation  in  Dublin  stands  as  compared  with 
London  ? — The  houses  in  the  best  squares  in  Dublin 
are  valued  at  about  100/.  or  130/.  a year,  and  I should 
say  the  same  class  of  houses  here  would  be  valued  at 
nearly  double  that. 

6043.  How  far  does  that  depend  upon  cost  of  con- 
struction, and  how  far  upon  rent  ? — In  those  houses  I 
am  judging  altogether  by  the  rent.  It  is  very  hard 
in  a city  like  Dublin  to  bring  the  question  of  construc- 
tion in  at  all,  because  as  a property  becomes  more  or  less 
fashionable,  the  houses  cease  to  have  the  same  rent- 
value  though  the  cost  of  construction  remains  the  same, 

6044.  So  that  actual  cost  of  construction  has  to  be 
thrown  aside  in  those  cases  has  it  not  ? — Yes. 

6045.  It  is  a question  of  demand  and  supply  is  it 
not  and  not  of  cost  of  construction  ?— It  is  a great  check 
on  our  work  to  have  the  question  of  cost  of  construe-  . 
tion  before  us.  In  factories  and  that  class  of  property 

it  is  absolutely  necessary. 

6046.  In  the  factories  you  have  not  the  same  means 
of  judging  what  rent  can  be  got  as  from  the  houses 
have  you  ? — No,  by  no  means. 

6047.  The  real  test  of  value,  I suppose,  is  what  can 
be  got  for  a house  in  the  market  ? — That  is  so,  but  cost 
of  construction  is  a cheek  in  arriving  at  the  result. 

6048.  But  the  real  test  for  any  valuer  is  what  can 
begot  for  the  thing  in  the  market,  is  it  not?— Yes, 
that  so. 

6049.  And,  that  is  the  case  in  Dublin  as  well  as  in 
London,  I suppose  ?— It  is. 

6050.  What  relation  does  your  valuation  bear  to 
the  rent  in  Dublin  as  compared  with  the  assessment  in 
London  to  the  rent  in  London  ? — Our  valuation  in 
relation  to  the  rent  in  Dublin  as  I said  before  is  about 
two-thirds. 

6051.  Do  you  know  what  it  is  in  London  ? — I 
should  say  it  was  about  four-fifth's,  roughly  speaking. 

6052.  {Mr.  Sexton.)  Is  the  rent  in  each  case,  the 
same;  is  it  the  rent  without  deducting  the  charges  ? — 

The  tenant  paying  the  taxes. 

6053.  When  you  speak  of  rent  in  this  equation  is 
the  rent  in  each  case  the  same  rent,  is  it  the  gross 
rent  ? — I assume  it  to  be  the  same ; that  is  to  say  that 
the  landlord  does  the  repairs  and  the  tenant  pays  the 
taxes. 

6054.  Then  you  would  have  to  take  off  the  cost  of 
the  repairs,  would  you  not  ? — -Yes. 

6055.  That  would  bring  it  down  to  the  two-thirds  ? 

-Yes. 

6056.  The  difference  of  one-third  has  to  be  reduced 
by  the  cost  of  repairs  ? — Yes. 

6057.  (Lord  Farrer.)  You  are  aware  that  in 
London  a great  controversy  has  been  going  on  about 
the  assessment  of  houses,  are  you  not?— Yes. 

6058.  You  are  aware,  are  you  not,  that  in  London 
the  Government  officer  has  the  right  to  interfere,  and 
does  come  in? — Yes,  I know  he  does.  , .. 

6059.  So  that  it  is  not  quite  true  that  each  locality 
is  left  entirely  to  itself ; the-  Government  .officer  can 
interpose  ?— I think  the  Government  officer  can  inter- 
pose everywhere  to  a certain  extent ; the  Commissioner 
can,  I think,  interpose. 

6060.  (Chairman.)  Under,  the  Metropolitan  Act  he 
interposes  all  the  way  through,  I think  ? — He  does. 

II  h 4 
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Mr  J.  G 6061  (Mr  Sexton .)  Apart  from  the  increased  price  hard  question  to  answer.  It  is  a common  saying 
Barton.  of  due  t0  fashion,  have  you  any  doubt  that  that  you  can  live  cheaper  in  London  than  anywhere 

21  Feb.  1895.  a man  can' get  as  cheap  a house  suitable  to  his  condition  else. 

Valuation  of  and  income  in  London  as  in  Dublin?  It  is  a very 

London  The  witness  withdrew, 

and  Dublin. 

Adjourned  to  to-morrow  at  12  o’clock. 


Valuation  of 
houses  in 
London 
and  Dublin, 


FOURTEENTH  DAY. 

Friday,  22nd  February  1895. 


At  Committee  Room  B,  House  of  Lords. 


Thk  Right  Hon. 
Lord  Welby,  G.C.B. 

Lord  Fabrer. 

The  Right  Hon.  The  O’Conor  Don. 


Present : 

HUGH  C.  E.  CHILDERS,  Chairman. 

Sir  David  Barbour,  K.C.S.I. 

Thomas  Sexton,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Henry  F.  Slattery,  Esq. 

Mr.  B.  H.  Holland,  Secretary. 


Mr.  W.  F.  Bailey  called  and  examined. 


Mr.  IF.  F.  6062.  (Chairman)  You  are  legal  assistant  land 
jiaiteu.  commissioner  are  you  not  ? — Yes. 

22  Feb.  1895.  6063.  How  long  have  you  been  in  that  position  ? 

— Since  the  year  1887. 

6064.  You  have  studied  the  valuation  and  assess- 
ment of  England  and  Ireland  especially,  have  you  not  ? 

. — Yes.  Since  my  appointment  on  the  Land  Commis- 
sion the  matter  of  the  Government  valuation  has  been 
brought  specially  to  my  notice  as  it  of  course  arises 
more  or  less  in  the  fixing  of  fair  rents,  and  in  that 
way  I was  led  to  study  the  question  with  some 
closeness. 

6065.  And  that  led  you  to  study  the  English  system 
as  well  as  the  Irish,  did  it  not  ? — Yes,  of  course  I do 
not  pretend  to  as  accurate  and  close  a knowledge  of 
the  English  system  as  that  of  the  Irish,  but  I have 
tried  to  get  some  information  with  regard  to  the 
English  system  so  as  to  arrive  at  a proper  under 
standing  as  to  the  Irish  system. 

Valuation  in  6066.  How  many  Irish  valuations  have  there  been 

Ireland.  century  ? — There  have  been  three  general 

valuations,  the  first  townland  valuation  under  the  Act 
of  1826,  which,  however,  was  not  commenced  till 
1830,  owing  to  the  absence  of  maps  which  were  neces- 
sary for  the  carrying  out  of  it ; there  were  amending 
Acts  from  that  time  on  in  1831, 1832, 1834,  and  1836. 
Those  ail  were  concerned  with  the  valuation  of  Irish 
land  as  comprised  in  townlands.  The  valuation  of 
tenements  was  not  undertaken  until  after  the  intro- 
duction of  the  poor  law  system  which  rendered  it 
necessary  that  a tenement  valuation  should  be  carried 
out.  That  was  commenced  under  the  Act  of  1846. 

6067.  At  present  you  may  say  that  the  valuation 
system  is  complete  in  itself? — Yes. 

6068.  And  applies  to  all  parts  of  Ireland? — Yes, 
quite  so. 

6069.  You  would  also  say  that  it  differs  from  the 
English  system  in  being  an  official  and  Government 
system,  would  you  not  ? — Yes,  I think  that  makes  a 
very  considerable  difference.  In  Ireland  the  valuation 
office  is  an  office  organised  under  special  statutes,  and 
is  under  the  control  of  the  Treasury.  It  is  entrusted 
with  the  valuation  of  the  entire  assessable  property  of 
the  country,  lands,  and  houses,  both  for  the  purpose 
of  local  taxation  and  very  largely  for  Imperial  taxa- 
tion, and  of  course  it  is  carried  out  in  a consecutive 
and  regular  system  which  cannot  be  expected  to 
obtain  in  England,  where  the  assessment  of  each 
district  is  left  more  or  less  to  the  local  authorities. 


6070.  Then  you  would  distinguish  between  the  two  M^a^‘ 

systems  that  whereas  in  England  the  assessment  and  — 
valuation  is  only  partially  a Government  system,  in  22  c ,189a‘ 
Ireland  it  is  thoroughly  so  ? — Quite  so.  under™'"1* 

6071.  With  respect  to  the  land  under  Schedule  A.,  BcheduleA. 
what  are  the  amounts  of  the  most  recent  assessments  comParel1' 
in  the  three  kingdoms? — Taking  the  figures  given  in 

this  paper  which  was  put  in  before  the  Commission 
by  Mr.  Milner,  the  figures  for  the  year  1892 
were  for  England  valuation  of  land  41,384,9027.  In 
Scotland  in  the  year  1892,  the  same  year,  the  valua- 
tion of  land  is  given  as  6,318,5817.,  while  in  Ireland 
for  the  same  year  the  valuation  of  land  is  given 
as  10,042,5417.  From  that  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
assessment  of  land  in  Ireland  is  about  a fourth  of  the 
assessment  of  land  in  England,  and  is  a third  more 
than  the  assessment  of  land  in  Scotland. 

6072.  Do  you  look  upon  the  Irish  assessment  as 
fair  or  too  high  as  compared  with  the  others  ? — The 
conclusion  I have  come  to,  so  far  as  I can  form  an 
opinion,  is  that  as  compared  with  England  the  assess- 
ment of  land  in  Ireland  is  too  high. 

6073.  Has  the  assessment  of  land  in  Ireland  altered 
much  of  recent  years  ? — No ; in  fact  it  has  not 
change  at  all  since  1865.  There  lias  been  no  change 
in  the  value  of  the  land  itself,  and  I may  perhaps 
here  explain  what  I should  have  to  explain  further  on 
with  reference  to  some  tables  that  I intended  to  put 
in,  namely,  that  the  figures  given  in  this  table  put  in 
by  Mr.  Milner  are  in  this  respect  a little  misleading. 

Gn  page  3 of  that  paper,  No.  3 dealing  with  Ireland 
under  the  head  of  land,  including  tithes,  it  would 
appear  that  a very  considerable  rise  had  taken  place 
since  1865  in  the  valuation  of  Irish  land.  It  will  be 
seen  that  in  the  year  1876  the  valuation  of  land  in 
Ireland  is  given  at  9,383,6707.,  while  the  following 
year  the  valuation  of  land,  including  tithes,  is  given 
at  10,031,7447.,  that  is,  an  increase  of  over  600,0007. 
in  the  year.  When  we  are  aware  of  the  fact  that 
no  increase  in  the  valuation  of  land  has  taken  place, 
or  can  take  place,  under  the  present  system  in 
Ireland,  those  figures  are  a little  puzzling  but,  as 
I think  was  explained  by  Mr.  Barton  yesterday, 
the  income  tax  officials  seem  to  have  made  a 
change  in  their  method  of  stating  the  accounts,  and 
transferred  from  one  column,  that  is,  the  second 
column,  houses  of  about  600,0007.  worth  of  the  valua- 
tion to  the  first  column  under  the  head  of  lands,  and 
as  there  is  no  note  of  that  change  in  this  return  which 
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jfr.  IF.  1.  has  been  put  before  the  Commission  the  matter,  unless 
Bailey-  explained,  is  apt  to  lead  to  confusion. 
ejeb.iS95.  6074.  We  will  assume  that  that  will  be  explained 
Assfissroents  during  our  inquiry,  but  irrespective  of  that  has  any 
under  great  change  taken  place  of  late  years  in  the  valua- 
S>ared.  tion  of  land  in  England  aud  Scotland  ? — Yes.  The 
valuation  of  land  in  England  and  Scotland  has  fallen 
over  20  per  cent,  between  the  years  1880  and  1893. 
While  during  the  same  period  the  valuation  of  Irish 
land  has  not  altered,  although  during  the  same  period 
the  rental  of  Ireland  has  fallen  by  something  over 
20  per  cent. 

6075.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  That  is,  so  much  as  has  been 
dealt  with  in  the  courts  ? — Quite  so. 

6076.  (Chairman)  Going  back  to  the  year  1865, 
when  the  Irish  valuation  was  completed,  what  do 
you  find  as  to  the  figures  of  increase  and  decrease  ? — 
Comparing  the  year  1865  with  the  year  1893,  which 
is  the  last  available  year,  the  valuation  of  land  in 
England  has  fallen  by  between  1 1 and  12  per  cent., 
and  the  valuation  of  land  in  Scotland  has  fallen  by 
fully  8 per  cent.,  while  the  valuation  of  land  in 
Ireland  having  regard  to  these  figures  which  I have 
just  mentioned  has  not  changed ; it  would  appear  to 
have  risen  ; but  it  has  practically  remained  un- 
changed. 

6077.  (Sir  David  Barbour)  I see  the  figures  are 
8,893,000/.  the  valuation  for  1865,  and  9,973,000/. 
for  1893 ; the  two  sets  of  figures  I understand  you  to 
say  are  not  comparable  ? — That  is  so. 

6078.  (Mr.  Sexton)  I think  Mr.  Barton  explained 
yesterday  that  the  apparent  increase  in  the  valuation 
of  Ireland  was  due  to  the  increase  of  urban  houses, 
not  connected  with  land  ? — It  would  seem  to  me  that 
they  could  hardly  have  transferred  any  of  the  urban 
houses,  as  there  is  a column  given  for  houses  in  the 
return  of  Mr.  Milner.  I take  it  that  the  change  must 
have  been  caused  by  the  transfer  of  some  purely 
agricultural  houses,  probably  cottages  and  houses 
attached  to  the  agricultural  tenements.  However,  of 
course  Mr.  Barton  could  explain  that. 

6079.  He  told  us  that  under  the  law  the  agricul- 
tural valuation  of  Ireland  is  unaltered,  and  cannot  be 
altered,  except  so  far  as  turf  bog  is  concerned  ? — 
Quite  so  ; but  it  would  appear  they  have  transferred 
houses  which  have  been  put  under  one  column  to 
another  column,  that  is  to  say,  the  valuation  of 
cabins,  I suppose,  and  houses  belonging  to  agricultural 
holdings. 

(Chairman)  Perhaps  Mr.  Barton  would  be  good 
enough  to  give  in  short  the  explanation. 

(Mr.  Barton)  I understand  what  actually  hap- 
pened was  this : that  previous  to  that  year  in  the 
income-tax  assessment  in  Ireland  the  land  and  farm- 
houses were  all  in  separate  columns,  the  land  in  the 
first  column  and  houses  in  the  second  column,  but 
after  that  year  all  the  houses  on  the  farms  were  added 
to  the  first  column  and  now  what  is  put  down  as  lands 
only,  includes  farmhouses.  That  is  what  I believe  to 
be  the  case. 

(Chairman)  Hot  a separate  living  house,  but  only 
the  farmhouses  ? 

(Mr.  Barton)  The  farmhouses  and  the  mansions 
on  the  different  estates. 

(Chairman.)  Do  those,  in  your  opinion,  account 
for  the  difference  of  600,000/.  a year. 

(Mr.  Barton.)  That  is  so. 

(Mr.  Sexton)  Does  that  refer  to  Ireland  and 
England  ? 

(Mr.  Barton.)  I can  only  speak  for  Ireland. 

(Lord  Welby.)  Is  it  not  the  case  that  in  England 
the  farmhouses,  the  houses  belonging  to  the  land, 
were  always  classed  with  the  land. 

(Mr.  Barton.)  Yes. 

(Lord  Welby.)  And  therefore  the  change  made  in 
Ireland  was  simply  an  assimilation  of  the  practice  in 
Ireland  to  that  of  England,  namely,  the  classing  along 
with  the  land  of  the  houses  belonging  to  the  land. 

(Mr.  Barton.)  That  is  so. 

6080.  (Chairman  to  the  Witness)  Taking  the 
earlier  of  the  periods  which  we  have  had  under 
A 86510. 


discussion  between  1865  and  1892 ; in  the  years  1865  r' 

and  1880  the  per-centage  of  increase  in  England,  — — ‘ 

Scotland,  and  Ireland  was  about  the  same,  was  it  22  Feb~ 1SBS- 
not  ? — The  per-centage  of  increase  in  England  and  Assessments 
Scotland  between  1865  and  1880  was  something  schedule  a. 
about  12  or  13  per  cent.,  while  according  to  Mr.  compared. 
Barton’s  explanation  the  valuation  of  Ireland 
remained  unaltered  as  regards  land. 

6081.  Except  in  respect  of  the  method  of  arranging 
it  ? — Quite  so. 

6082.  And  in  respect  of  that  method  there  was  an 
increase  of  12  per  cent.,  was  there  not  ? — Yes,  if  you 
take  that  into  account. 

6083.  The  landlord  in  Ireland  only  pays  income 
tax  upon  the  amount  of  his  rent,  when  the  rent  is 
less  than  the  valuation,  does  he  not  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

6084.  But  the  tenant  is  held  to  be  the  owner  of 
the  difference  where  there  is  a difference  ? — Yes, 
under  the  Act  of  16  & 17  Viet.  c.  34  the  law  is  that 
where  the  landlord  receives  less  rent  than  the  valua- 
tion he  only  pays  on  that  less  rent,  but  the  tenant,  in 
law,  is  liable  for  the  difference  between  the  rent  and 
the  valuation. 

6085.  And  in  respect  to  his  payment  he  is  looked 
upon,  is  he  not,  as  the  owner  of  the  difference?— 

Quite  so. 

6086.  (Sir  David  Barbour.)  Does  he  in  practico 
have  to  pay  on  that  difference,  or  does  he  come  gene- 
rally under  the  limit  of  exemption  ? — As  a rule  under 
the  limit  of  exemption. 

6087.  (Chairman.)  Will  you  give  us  briefly  the  Basis  of 
comparison  between  the  methods  of  assessment  and  iVeilmd 
valuation  in  Ireland  and  England,  taking  the  Irish 
method  first  ? — The  Government  valuation  of  Ireland 

under  the  Act  of  1 852  was,  according  to  the  words  of 
the  Act,  intended  to  be  made  in  a different  manner  as 
regards  lands  and  houses.  As  regards  land  under  the 
third  section  of  the  Act,  it  was  intended  it  should  be 
made  “ upon  an  estimate  of  the  net  annual  value  thereof 
“ with  reference  to  the  average  prices  of  the  several 
“ articles  of  agricultural  produce  herein-after  speci- 
“ fied,  all  peculiar  local  circumstances  in  each  case 
“ being  taken  into  consideration,  and  all  rates,  taxes, 

“ and  public  charges,  if  any,  except  tithe-rentchargo 
“ being  paid  by  the  tenant.”  Then  it  gives  the  scale 
of  prices  under  which  that  valuation  was  to  be  made. 

Then,  as  regards  houses  and  buildings,  “ The  valua- 
“ tion  shall  be  made  upon  an  estimate  of  the  net 
“ annual  value  thereof,  that  is  to  say,  the  rent  for 
“ which,  one  year  with  another,  the  same  might  in  its 
“ actual  state  be  reasonably  expected  to  let  from  year 
“ to  year,  the  probable  average  annual  cost  of  repairs, 

“ insurance,  and  other  expenses,  if  any,  necessary  to 
“ maintain  the  hereditament  in  its  actual  state,  and  all 
“ rates,  taxes,  and  public  charges,  if  any,  except  tithe- 
“ rentcharge  being  paid  by  the  tenant.”  In  accord- 
ance with  that  provision  in  the  statute,  the  volume  of 
instructions  drawn  up  by  Sir  Richard  Griffith,  which 
are  based  upon  previous  volumes  of  instructions  issued 
under  the  earlier  valuation  Acts,  were  issued  for  the 
instruction  of  the  valuers.  But  it  would  appear  to  me, 
from  my  knowledge  of  the  valuation,  and  the  method 
in  which  it  was  carried  out,  so  far  as  I can  judge,  that 
in  reality  this  method  of  valuing  the  land  was  really 
altered  for  the  method  of  valuing  it  in  accordance  with 
the  prevailing  prices  at  the  time  the  valuation  was 
made,  and  very  largely  it  would  appear  to  me  that  it 
was  based  upon  the  actual  rental. 

6088.  The  actual  letting  value  ? — The  actual  letting 
value ; while  on  the  other  hand  the  valuation  of  houses 
was  made,  not  upon  the  annual  letting  value,  as  ap- 
parently was  intended  to  be  the  system  of  valuation, 
but  it  was  made  upon  a very  complex  and  carefully 
drawn  up  scale  of  cost  of  construction  and  price  of 
material,  which  are  given  in  Griffith’s  Instructions. 

6089.  Can  you  give  any  illustration  of  that  departure 
from  the  original  intention? — From  what  we  can  gather 
from  the  evidence  of  the  instructions  rhemselves,  and 
the  evidence  given  by  Sir  Richard  Griffith  and  others 
before  Parliamentary  Committees  of  Inquiry,  it  would 
appear  evident  that  the  scale  of  prices  was  not  adhered 

Is 
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Mr.  i r.  F.  ■ to>  except  to  a very  limited  extent,  in  carrying  out  that 
Bailey. ' valuation.  In  the  original  instructions  of  Griffith, 
22  Feb” 1855.  issued  to  the  valuers  of'  1830,  the  valuers  were  directed 
■r—  ' to  “value  the  land  on  a liberal  scale,  that  is  to  say, 
valuation  ' “ in  the  same  manner  as  if  employed  by  one  of  the 
in  Ireland.  « principal  landlords  of  the  county,  who  Was  about  to 
“ let  the  lands  to  solvent  lenants  on  leases,  say,  of  21 

6090.  (Mr.  Sexton)  “ Who  was  about  to  let  the 
“ lands  ” ? — Yes,  “ who  was  about  to  let  the  lands.” 
The  original  valuationof  1830  was  carried  out  under 
that  general  instruction.  Then,  in  the  instructions  of 
1853,  it  was  laid  down  by  Griffith,  on  page  13,  that  it 
is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  “ the  total  valuation  of  land 
“ and  buildings,  exclusive  of  taxes,  should  not  exceed 
“ the  fair  letting  value  to  a solvent  tenant,”  which 
would  seem  to  show  that  the  letting  value  was  to 
be  Kept  in  view  by  the,  valuers  in  making  their 
valuation. 

6091.  (Sir  David  Barbour)  But  simply  as  a max- 
imum limit,  I understand  ?— -Yes,  that  was  all,  accord- 
ing to  the  instructions. 

6092.  The  valuation  of  the  land  was  to  be  made 
according  to  the  system  laid  down  ; but  if  the  valuation 
Was  more  than  the  letting  value,  it  was  to  be  reduced 
to  the  letting  value  ? — Quite  so ; but  on  page-80  of  the 
same  instructions  he  has  a final  instruction,  in  which 
he  says,  “ It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  for  each 
“ separate  tenement  a similar  conclusion' is  ultimately 
“ to  be  arrived  at,  namely,  that  the  value  of  land, 
“ buildings,  &c.,  as  the  case  may  be,  when  set  forth  in 
“ the  column  for  totals  is  the  rent  which  a liberal 
“ landlord  would  obtain  from  a solvent  tenant  for  a 
“ term  of  years.” 

6093.  Not  the  actual  ren  ? —No,  the  rent  he  would 
obtain. 

6094.  According  to  that  system  of  valuation  ?•— 
Quice  so. 

6095.  ( Chairman ) Have  you  any  further  evidence 
from  the  proceedings  of  the  Committee  of  1869  which 
would  justify  that  vieW?— Before  the  Committee  of 
1869,  which  took  a great  deal  of  evidence  from  Sir 
John  Ball  Greene  and  Sir  Riehard  Griffith,  and,  so  far 
as  one  can  judge  from  their  evidence;  the  valuation  was 
largely  based  on  the  rents  at  the  time.  For  example, 
at  Question  1568,  speaking  of  the  county  Dublin,  Sir 
Richard  Griffith  said  it  was  valued  “on  a moderate 
“ rent  value,”  and  when  he  was  asked  to  explain  the 
value  of  Ulster,  which  was  admittedly  higher  than  that 
of  the  Other  provinces,  he  said:  “The  fact  is,  the 
“ improvement  in  agriculture  was  so  great  that  the 
“ valuers  took  a very  high  view  of  it.  It  has  been 
“ shown  by  a member  of  the  Committee  that  our  valua- 
“ tion  was,  perhaps,  on  a scale  too  high,  for  it  is  equal 
“ to  the  rents.  I know  that  on  an  estate  of  my  own 
“ in  the  county  of  Londonderry  my  valuation  was 
“ higher  than  the  rents.”  Then  further  on  he  says  : 
“ We  came  up  to  the  letting  rents  of  the  principal 
“ landlords.”  Then,  in  answer  to  Question  1577, 
“ You  valued,  in  fact,  higher  than  the  scale  ? ” he 
said : “We  did  not  leave  the  scale,  but  we  took  a 
“ higher  view  of  it,  considering  the  improved  state  of 
“ the  agriculture  of  the  country.”  I do  not  know 
exactly  what  he  means  by  taking  a higher  view  of  it. 

6096.  ( Sir  David  Barbour)  He  was  referring  to 
increased  produce  perhaps  ? — The  scale  did  not  apply 
to  produce.  That  explanation  of  it,  at  any  rate,  did 
not  occur  to  himself. 

6097.  (The  O’ Conor  Don)  You  have  read  Sir 
Richard  Griffith’s  evidence  carefully,  I suppose? — I 
have. 

6098.  And  you  must  be  aware  that  it  is  most 
contradictory  ? — From  the  evidence  given  in  this 
volume  (a  great  deal  of  it  was  drawn  out  by  yourself 
as  a member  of  the  Committee),  it  is  rathe-  lifficult 
to  arrive  at  any  clear  understanding  as  to-  how  the 
valuation  was  carried  out. 

6099.  Would  it  not  be  easy  from  the  evidence  to 
quote  other  extracts  quite -in  the -Contrary  sense  from 
the  extracts  which  you  have  qtfbted  ? — It  probably 
would  be  possible,  but  I read  it  through  with  the  idea 


that  the  valuation  was  largely  based  on  the  rents,1  that  Mr.  ir.p, 
was  my  idea  when  I Commenced  reading  it,  and  it 
seemed  to  me  from  mv  reading  of  the  evidence  that  22  Feb.  ^ 
that  opinion  was  borne  out.  BaslsoT 

6100.  ( Chairman ) Do  you  found  that  entirely  on  yduatioa 
the  fact  that  between  the  valuation  of  Leinster  and  m telani1, 
Munster,  and  the  valuation  of  Ulster  some  time  had 
elapsed  in  which  land  had  risen  very  much  in  value  ? 

— Quite'  so.  The  valuation  of  Munster  was  com- 
menced under  the  Act  of  1846,  the  first  Act  for  the 
valuationof  tenements  in  lreland,  and,  as  I think  was 
explained  yesterday,  six  counties  had  been  left.1  un- 
valued under  the  earlier  Townland  Valuation  Act. 

The  valuation  of  these  six  counties  was  directed  to  be 
made  in  accordance  with  the  Tenement  Valuation  Act 
of  1846.  The  valuation  was  commenced  in  1848,  and 
that  valuation  was  the  one  that 'apparently  still  exists, 
probably  with  some  alteration  for  the  difference  in  the 
scale  of  prices  in  the  different  Acts.  But  the  valua- 
tion of  Ulster  was  not  commenced  until  a much  later 
period ; in  fact,  some  of  the  counties  of  Ulster  were 
not  completed  until  the  year  1865;  for  example,  the 
county  of  Armagh. 

6101.  And  that,  in  your  view,  accounts  for  a good 
deal  of  the  difference,  does  it  ?- — Yes,  I think  it  accounts 
for  it  almost  altogether.  The  valuation  of  Ulster  Was 
admittedly  from  15  to  25  per  cent,  higher  than  the 
valuation  of  the  other  provinces,  and  the  only  possible 
explanation  of  that  difference,  that  I can  see,  is  the 
difference  in  time  at  which  the  valuations  were 
made. 

6102.  {Sir  David  Barbour)  At  Question  1577  Sir 
Richard  Griffith  said:  “ We  did  not  leave  the  scale, 

“ but  we  took  a higher  view  of  it,  considering  the 
“ improved  state  of  the  agriculture  of  the  country.” 

That  would  mean  higher  produce,  would  it  not ; it 
would  not  mean  higher  prices,  but  a larger  quantity 
of  produce  ?— Yes,  of  course  it  would  also  mean  that, 
but  the  improvement  in  the  amount  of  produce,  I 
would  hardly  say,  would  be  greater  in  1860  than  it  was 

n 1852  and  1853. 

6103.  I was  simply  referring  to  what  he  states, 
which  would  give  one  the  idea  that  he  took  a larger 
amount  of  produce,  rightly  or  wrongly  ? — That  is 
possible. 

6104.  {Mr.  Sexton)  Would  not  arger  produce 
with  disproportionately  lower  prices  mean  a bad  state 
of  agriculture? — Yes;  that  is,  it  would  be  less  pro- 
fitable ; there  would  be  less  rent-paying  capacity. 

6105.  {Chairman)  I pass  for  the  moment  from  the  Comparison 
internal  differences  in  Ireland  to  the  comparison  English 
between,  in  fact,  the  Irish  valuation  system  and  the  sysMm- 
English  valuation  system ; you  wish,  I think,  to  express 

that  the  Irish  system  is  more  unfavourable  to  the 
occupier  than  the  English,  do  you  not?— In  my 
opinion  the  Irish  system  being,  as  I have  said,  a 
system  carried  out  by  a large  and  well-organised 
Government  department  is  necessarily  more  stringent 
in  its  method  of  valuation.  It  will  leave  less  pro- 
perty unvalued,  or  under-valued.  The  English,  sys- 
tem, of  course,  as  I have  said,  is  made  in  each  locality, 
largely  controlled  by  the  local  authorities. 

6106.  Can  you  give  us  some  illustrations  of  that  ? — 

Taking  the  English  system,  which  of  course  every 
year  is  getting  more  perfect.  I take  it,  as  years  go  on, 
less  property  is  left  unvalued,  and  there  is  a greater 
improvement  in  the  method,  but  notwithstanding  that 
it  is  quite  evident  that  With  that  greater  stringency  of 
valuation  the  gross  valuation  of  land  in  England  is 
still  falling.  Although  you  may  have  greater  strin- 
gency the  value  every  year  is  getting  less,  whereas  in 
Ireland  it  is  stationary,  and  there  is  no  alteration 
at  all. 

6107.  Going  back  a few  years  before  the  greater 
stringency  was  applied,  can  you  point  out  any  salient 
differences  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Irish  occupier? 

—It  has  been  already  pointed  but,  after  estimating 
the  value  of  agricultural  holdings-  in  .England; 'it  is 
not  the  practice  to  put- a separate  valuation  on  the 
buildings,  while  as -we  know  inlreland  in . all;  cases 
every  building,  even  the  mud- wall  cabins  oil  the 
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jiy.  w.  F.  poorer  holdings,  have  something  put  on  them  by  way 
Bailey-  of  'valuation  ; and  it  is  of  course  evident-  that  a great 
2$ Feb.  1S95.  deal  of  -the  value  of  those-  building^  attached  tcnithe' 

” — j~jr  small  agricultural-holdings* :is  altogether  dependent  on 
iff  the  occupation  of  the  land.  Compared  with  the  method 
8$*  adopted  iu  England,  of  course  it  must  make  so  me 
**  considerable  difference. 

6108.  Are  houses  in  Ireland  valued  to  any  extent 
with  reference  to  their  structural  cost? — Yes,  in.  the 
instructions  drawn  by  Sir  Richard  Griffith  there  are 
very  careful  tables  given  for  the-  valuation  of  the 
houses,  and  rules  are  laid  down.  In  the  first  of  those 
instructions  he  says  : “ The  absolute  value  of  a build - 
“ ing  is  equivalent  to  a fair  per-centage  on  the  amount 
“ of  money  expended  in  its  construction,  and  it  varies 
“ directly  in  proportion  to  the  solidity  of  Structure, 

“ combined  with  age,  state  of  repair,  and  capacity,  as 
“ shown  in  the  following  classifications.”  Then  lie 
give  some  very  minute  and  complex  classifications  of 
the  houses,  and  goes  on  to  say : “ It  has  been  ascer- 
“ tained  that  houses  of  one  storey  in  height  are  more 
“ valuable,  that  is,  they  let  at  a higher  rent  in  pro- 
“ portion  to  then.’  cubical  contents  than  houses  of  two 
“ stories,  and  that  houses  of  more  than  two  stories 
“ l diminish  in  value  as  returned  by  their  cubical 
“ contents  in  proportion  to  their  height.” 

6109.  These  are  all  houses  let  with  land — not 
houses  let  separately  ? — Those  rules  would  also  apply 
to  houses  let  separately.  In  fact  the  same  rule,  it 
appears,  was  applied  to  all  classes  Of  houses,  whether 
let  with  land  or  let  separately. 

6110.  Do  you  mean  that  the  structural  cost  was 
considered  in  connexion  with  houses  which  were  let 
separately  ? — Quite  so. 

6111.  ( Lord  Farrer.)  Structural  cost  apart  from 
land  ? — Structural  cost  apart  from  land  is  checked  by 
rent  as  Mr.  Barton  put  it,  with  regard  to  houses  let 
separately. 

6112.  {Chairman.)  Then  as  to  bog  lands,  was  the 
Irish  occupier  put  to  a disadvantage  compared  to 
the  English,  do  you  think  ? — According  to  the  method 
laid  down  in  Sir  Richard  Griffith’s  instructions  the 
valuation  of  bog  lands  (that  is  where  the  turf  was  let 
for  sale)  were  valued  on  the  gross  produce  of  the  bog, 
less  the  cost  of  manufacture.  Mr.  Barton,  I think, 
explained  yesterday,  that  the  Valuation  Commissioners 
have  interpreted  the  Act  as  enabling  them  to  change 
the  valuation  of  the  bog  lands  when  the  bog  is  cut  out ; 
and  of  course  if  that  is  done  it  would  relieve  that 
grievance. 

6113.  {Mr  Sexton.)  Or  to  strike  out  the  valuation? 
— Or  to  strike  out  the  valuation. 

6114.  ( Chairman .)  Bog  land  was  not  subject  to  be 
valued  and  assessed,  within  seven  years,  I think,  of  its 
beginning  to  be  improved  ?— The  rule  with  regard  to 
bog  land,  laid  down  in  the  section  of  the  Act  is  that 
no  turf  or  bog  land  used  for  cutting  up  turf  shall  be 
rateable,  unless  rent  or  other  valuable  consideration 
shall  be  payable  for  the  same.  The  seven  years  rule 
applied  to  improvements. 

6115.  Then  as  to  plantations,  is  there  any  rise  as 
between  England  and  Ireland  ? — The  rule  in  England 
was  apparently  that  plantations  as  a rule  were  not 
rated;  but  of  recent  years  I understand  that  a change 
in  that  method  has  been  adopted,  and  that  plantations 
now  are  rateable  ; but  I cannot  say  whether  they  are 
rateable  as  agricultural  land,  that  is,  having  regard  to 
the  quality  of  the  land  under  plantation,  or  having 
regard  to  the  value  of  the  timber,  but  certainly  up  to 
recent  years,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  plantations 
in  England  were  not  rated  at  all. 

1 6116.  But  you  know  the  present  law,  do  you  not? 
— In  Ireland,  of  course  plantations  have  always  been 
rated.  •• 

61 17.  In  England,  do  you  know  the;  present  law  and 
practice  ?— I am  not  certain  on  the  subject ; but  I 
know  that,  until  recently,  plantations  were  not  rated. 
I am  given  to  understand  that  a change  was  made 
recently. 

6118.  Going  now  from  the  general  questions  as  to 
what  were  rated  and  valued,  and  how  they  were  valued ; 


will  you  pass  to  the  system  of  valuation  in  England  Mr.  TT.  F. 
for  local  taxation,  have  you  any  point  in  respect  to  Bartey. 
it  to  mention  which  you  think  gives  Euglaud  an  2a  Feb.  1895. 
advantage  compared  to  Ireland?— In  England  the  comparison 
method  of  valuation,  as  I have  already  said,  is  carried  jtth 
out  under  the  Act  of  1836  for  the  purposes  of  poor  system, 
law  assessment.  That  of  course  has  always  been 
carried  out  by  the  local  authorities.  In  the  first  place, 
the  valuation  list  usually  is  prepared  by  the  overseers 
of  the  parish.  This  is  afterwards  corrected  by  the 
assessment  committee  of  the  guardians  of  the  union, 
and  there  was  an  appeal  from  them  to  the  justices  in 
quarter  sessions,  and  on  to  the  superior  courts,  but 
these  valuations  which  were  all  made  by  the  local 
authorities  for  a very  long  time  were  well  known  to 
have  been  very  uneven  and  very  uncertain,  a very 
great  deal  of  property  not  being  valued  at  all, 
or  being  undervalued,  and  those  who  have  ex- 
perience of  the  English  system  of  assessment  and 
valuation  are  aware  that  there  is  no  question  con- 
nected with  local  government  in  England  that  has 
given  rise  to  greater  controversy  than  the  question  of 
local  assessment.  Of  course  with  reference  to  the 
income  tax,  the  income-tax  valuation  in  England  is 
carried  out  by  different  persons.  It  is  carried  out  by 
commissioners  who  were  appointed  by  local  justices 
of  the  peace.  There  were  general  commissioners 
appointed  and  the  Treasury  were  entitled,  under  certain 
circumstances,  to  appoint  special  commissioners  to  aid 
or  help  them,  or  to  supersede  them ; and  in  some  cases, 
where  the  local  authorities  did  not  make  the  proper 
appointment,  at  the  proper  time,  the  Inland  Revenue 
surveyors  were  appointed  to  act;  but  all  these  persons 
in  making  their  assessments  for  income  tax  were  first 
supplied  with  the  valuation  returns  for  poor-rate 
purposes,  and,  to  a very  large  extent,  it  would  seem 
that  those  returns  formed  the  basis  of  the  income-tax 

6119.  Then  your  impression  is  that  in  consequence 
of  this  great  difference  of  system  between  assessment 
in  England  and  the  assessment  in  Ireland,  the  Irish 
-occupier  has  been  put  to  disadvantage  as  compared 

with  the  English  occupier  ? — Yes ; I think,  without 
saying  which  is  the  best  system,  the  Irish  system  is 
undoubtedly  the  much  more  complete  one,  and  one 
that  is  the  less  likely  to  allow  any  property  to  escape 
valuation. 

6120.  Can  you  illustrate  your  argument  from  the 
assessments  of  mansions,  or  collieries,  or  railways  ? — 

With  reference  to  those  assessments  in  England 
it  has  very  frequently  been  alleged  by  persons 

. well  acquainted  with  English  valuation,  that  col- 
lieries and  mansion  houses  have  been  very  largely 
undervalued  in  England,  and  if  that  is  so  as 
a very  large  part  of  the  wealth  of  England  is  in 
property  of  that  description,  which  is  undervalued, 
it  puts  the  two  countries  on  an  uneven  basis,  as 
you  allow  a large  share  of  the  property  of  England 
to  be  undervalued,  or  not  valued  at  all.  Of  course 
that  is  a disadvantage  to  the  country  which  does  not 
possess  a similar  class  of  property  to  a proportionate 
extent. 

6121.  With  respect  to  collieries  the  number  in 
Ireland  is  small,  and  hardly  gives  a comparison  with 
the  enormous  colliery  property  in  England,  I presume? 

— No,  but  the  fact  of  the  collieries  in  Ireland  being 
small  or  practically  non-existent,  of  course,  would  put 
Ireland  under  a disadvantage  as  compared  with 
England,  if  English  collieries  are  under-assessed. 

6122.  But  the  comparison  is  not  so  good  as  it  is 
with  respect  to  mansions  or  houses,  is  if? — We  have 
hardly  any  material  for  comparison  as  regards  col- 
lieries, for  we  practically  have  none. 

6123.  You  class  together  in  your  paper,  quoting  Valuation  of 
from  Mr.  Healey,  who  is  rather  an  old  authority, 

“ Railways,  collieries,  mansion  houses,  and  so  forth,” 
but  let  us  lake  mansion  houses,  as  to  which  there  is 
ample  material  for  comparison,  do  you  think  mansion 
houses  are  assessed  ancl  rated  on  a higher  or  lower 
rate j in  Ireland  than  in  England  ?— Mansion  houses 
I think  are  valued,  as  a rule,  in  Ireland  with  more 

Ti'2 
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Mr.  if.  F.  stringency  than  in  England.  The  mansion  houses  both 
Hailey.  jn  England  and  Ireland,  I should  say,  are  valued  at  a 
22  Feb.  in  5.  very  low  rate,  but  I think  that  they  are  valued  at  a lower 
Valuation  of  r!!te  'n  England  than  they  are  in  Ireland;  that  is, 
mansion  having  regard  of  course  to  the  different  circumstances 
houses.  0f  the  two  countries,  and  their  actual  values. 

6124.  It  is  very  difficult  to  compare  one  mansion 
house  with  another,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

6125.  But  Mr.  Barton  has  given  us,  in  his  table 
No.  VII.  the  principle  of  the  valuation  of  mansion 
houses  iu  England  and  Ireland  ; have  you  seen  that  ? 
— No,  I have  not. 

6126.  Will  you  kindly  look  at  it  ? — Referring  to 
this  table,  and  taking  Eaton  Hall,  Chatsworth  House, 
or  places  of  that  description,  we  have  nothing  in 
Ireland  at  all  to  compare  with  them. 

6127.  You  do  not  compare  with  the  great  ones,  but 
taking  the  well-known  good  mansion  houses  in 
Ireland,  would  you  not  say  that  the  rate  at  which 
they  are  assessed  is  very  low  ? — As  to  the  higher  ones 
given  in  this  scale,  such  as  Downhill,  in  Londonderry, 
which  is  valued  at  2011.,  and  Ttossmore  Park  in  Mon- 
aghan, which  I see  is  valued  at  25 If.,  the  valuation 
of  these,  haying  regard  to  the  amount  of  money  that 
has  been  expended  upon  them  is  very  low,  undoubtedly, 
as  compared  to  the  valuation  of  other  houses  not 
to  be  classed  as  mansion  houses ; but  I would  say, 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  that  the  valuation  even  of 
these  places,  is  proportionately  higher  than  the  valua- 
tion of  auv  of  the  places  given  in  England.  I would 
nardly  like  to  express  a positive  opinion  on  those  sub- 
jects. I have  not.  any  personal  knowledge  of  most  of 
thi.se  houses  in  England 

6128.  (Lord  Fcirrer.)  You  have  no  personal  know- 
ledge of  any  of  them  ?— No.  But  as  to  those  Irish 
places  I have  seen  most  of  them. 

6129.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  Some  of  them  are  ordinary 
dwelling  houses,  are  they  not  ? — Yes. 

6130.  And  the  English  places  are  the  great  palaces 
of  the  country  ? — Yes. 

6131.  (Sir  David  Barbour.)  Those  given  in  that 
list  are  among  the  best  in  Ireland,  are  they  not  ? — 
I think  it  gives  about  two  from  each  county. 

6132.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  I know  some  of  them,  and 
they  are  ordinary  dwelling-houses,  are  they  not? — 
Yes ; some  of  them  in  England  would  never  class  as 
great  mansion  houses. 

6133.  (Chairman.)  Then,  on  the  whole,  do  you 
think  even  as  to  mansion  houses,  the  valuation  is 
certainly  not  too  low  in  Ireland  ? — No ; of  course 
the  question  of  valuation  of  mansion  houses  is  rather 
a difficult  one.  You  have  to  consider  what  circum- 
stances you  have  to  take  into  account.  You  cannot 
take  the  cost  of  construction ; you  can  hardly  take 
the  letting  value,  for  in  a great  Dumber  of  cases  they 
have  no  letting  value  which  would  enable  you  to 
make  a valuation. 

6134.  Practically,  mansion  houses  have  no  letting 
value  have  they  ? — That  is  practically  the  case. 

6135.  I mean  a letting  value  from  year  to  year, 
which  is  the  test  in  the  Act  ? — Quite  so. 

6136.  And  practically  that  test  cannot  be  applied 
to  them,  can  it  ? — That  is  so. 

6137.  There  is  one  more  question  arising  on  your 
paper.  You  say  that  the  Irish  Land  Commissioners 
have,  of  late  years,  omitted  any  reference  to  Griffith’s 
valuation  ? — Yes. 

Judicial  6138.  What  is  the  point  of  that  remark? — At  first 
,ents‘  the  Land  Commission  required  the  tenants  applying 
to  the  courts  to  have  rents  fixed,  to  state  in  their 
originating  notices  the  Government  valuation  of  their 
holdings.  This  was  long  regarded  by  many  people, 
as  part  of  the  evidence  in  the  case  as  to  what  the  rent 
should  be ; but  as  time  went  on  it  became  more  and 
more  evident  to  the  Laud  Commission  that  the 
Government  valuation  was  of  very  little  use  to  them, 
and  in  many  cases  it  was  rather  misleading,  the  only 
real  utility  of  it  being  to  show  the  amount  of  taxation 
that  was  paid  out  of  the  holding  by  the  tenant.  So 
in  their  annual  report  for  the  year  ending  31st  of 
March  1893,  the  Land  Commission  have  got  a para- 


graph in  which  they  say  this  : “ In  the  report  of  the  Mr.  ir.p 
“ Land  Commission  in  relation  to  proceedings  under 
“ the  Act  of  1891,  for  the  year  ending  22nd  of  22  Feb.  ^ 
“ August  1889,  the  following  passages  occur: 

“ ‘ Griffith’s  valuation,  intended  for  purely  fiscal  wnb. 

“ ‘ purposes,  was  carried  on  in  the  years  ranging  from 
“ 1 1853  to  1866,  and  the  original  variances  which  it 
“ ‘ discloses  arising  from  the  different  periods  at  which 
“ ‘ it  was  made  in  the  respective  districts,  as  well  as 
“ ‘ the  great  changes  which  have  occurred  in  the 
“ ‘ circumstances  of  Ireland  since  its  promulgation, 

“ ‘ lead  us  to  regard  it  at  the  present  day  as  an 
“ ‘ altogether  untrustworthy  basis  to  proceed  upon  in 
“ ‘ estimating  a fair  rent  in  individual  cases.’  For 
“ ‘ these  reasons  it  is  quite  possible  that  in  future  wo 
“ ‘ may  find  it  advisable  to  omit  any  reference  to  the 
“ ‘ valuation  in  the  tables  annexed  to  our  annual 
“ ‘ report.”  And  then,  in  the  report  for  the  year 
1893,  they  say:  “Concurring  in  the  views  thus 
“ stated,  and  as  it  has  been  found  that  in  purchase 
“ transactions,  as  well  as  in  proceedings  to  fix  judicial 
“ rents,  that  a tenement  valuation  cannot,  for  vari- 
“ ous  reasons,  be  always  ascertained  or  stated  with 
“ accuracy  in  the  form  used  in  such  cases,  and  in 
“ order  that,  misleading  comparisons  and  misconcep- 
“ tions  may  be  avoided,  we  have  arrived  at  the  con- 
“ elusion  on  this  occasion,  and  in  future,  to  omit  the 
“ tables  purporting  to  give  the  total  valuation  of  such 
“ county  from  the  appendices  to  our  annual  report.” 

6139.  (Lord  Welby.)  You  say  on  page  1 of  your  Comparison 
memorandum,  that  the  valuation  of  Ireland  is,  natur-  English 
ally,  more  strictly  assessed  than  that  of  England,  as  it  system, 
is  carried  out  by  a Government  Department  under  the 
Treasury.  Does  not  that  statement  require  some 
qualification,  when  you  take  into  consideration  the 

fact  that  all  English  assessments  are  periodically 
revised,  whereas  the  bulk  of  Irish  assessments  have 
remained  unchanged.  They  are  not  in  pari  materia 
are  they  ?— To  a certain  extent  that  is  so ; you  change 
the  English  valuation  every  three  years,  or  more  fre- 
quently, and  each  change,  I take  it,  makes  it  more 
stringent  than  the  previous  one ; but  I had  reference;, 
of  course,  to  the  fact  that  in  Ireland  you  have  the 
entire  country  valued  under  one  system. 

6140.  Quite  so  ; but  I want  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  Irish  valuation  remains  unaltered? 

— Quite  so. 

6141.  And  the  English  valuation,  as  you  say,  is 
revised  periodically,  and,  as  you  said  just  now,  pro- 
bably with  greater  stringency,  which  tells.  I want  to 
point  out  to  you  against  your  statement  that  the 
valuation  is  more  strictly  made  in  Ireland  than  in 
England? — But  of  course  that  assumes  that  the 
valuation  in  England,  although  it  is  more  stringently 
assessed  each  time,  still  is  assessed  up  to  the  strin- 
gency of  the  Irish  system,  which  I do  not  think. 

6142.  But  inasmuch  as  one  assessment  is  never 
revised,  and  the  other  is,  they  are  hardly  comparable 
are  they  ? — That  may  be  so. 

6143.  You  point  out  that  the  assessment  of  agricul-  Agricultural 
tural  land  in  Ireland  is  nearly  one-fourth  of  that  of  compared. 
England.  May  I ask,  do  you  use  this  as  an  argument 

that  the  valuation,  as  a test  of  the  income  or  yield  of 
agricultural  land,  is  unfair  to  Ireland  as  compared  to 
England ; that  is  to  say,  that  10,000,000/.  in  its  pro- 
portion to  40,000,000  is  an  unfair  one  ? — No ; when 
I stated  that,  I was  not  thinking  of  the  actual 
acreable  amount  of  agricultural  -land  in  the  two 
countries.  To  compare  them  in  the  way  you  now 
suggest,  you  would  have  to  go  into  a careful  inquiry 
as  to  the  greater  value  of  agricultural  lands  iu  the 
different  districts  of  England  as  compared  with  the 
value  of  agricultural  lands  in  different  districts  of 
Ireland.  I merely  state  that  as  a general  comparison. 

6144.  It  looks,  in  the  way  it  is  put,  as  if  you  were 
putting  it  forward  as  rather  a thiDg  which  would 
naturally  strike  one,  that  10,000,000/.,  the  assessment 
of  Irish  land,  is  high  as  compared  with  England.  If 
that  is  not  the  gist  of  the  argument  I do  not  see  why 
it  is  there  ? — I put  it  there  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
the  proportion  of  the  gross  valuation  of  Ireland  as 
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compared  with  the  gross  valuation  of  England. 
Whether  it  is  too  high  or  too  low,  of  course,  would 
depend  on  further  inquiry. 

6145.  I am  only  trying  to  get  at  what  your  object 
is  in  putting  that  down.  You  are  merely  stating  a 
fact,  are  you  ? — I am  merely  stating  a fact. 

6146.  Therefore,  I take  it,  you  do  not  put  it  forward 
as  an  argument  that  the  value  of  agricultural  land  in 
Ireland  is  less  than  a fourth  of  the  same  value  in 
England  ? — No,  I would  not  like  to  put  that  forward 
as  an  argument  unless  I gave  some  grounds  by  going 
into  the  circumstances  of  the  two  countries. 

6147.  And  you  have  not  gone  into  those  circum- 
stances, have  you? — Not  sufficiently  to  enable  me 
definitely  to  state  that  that  proportion  is,  or  is  not, 
fair. 

6148.  May  I call  attention  to  one  or  two  points 
bearing  upon  that,  because  it  is  rather  interesting  ; do 
you  know  that,  according  to  the  last  agricultural 
statistics,  there  are  15,000,000  acres  of  cultivated  land 
in  Ireland,  as  against  27,000,000  acres  in  England  ? — 
Yes,  I am  aware  of  that. 

6149.  You  see  it  is  more  than  a half? — Yes. 

6150.  And  yet  the  assessment  for  income  tax  is  as 
10  to  40  ; that  is  not  very  high,  is  it  ? — No,  but  it 
would  not  be  well  to  draw  too  strong  a conclusion  from 
that,  because  of  course  the  same  acre  of  land  in 
England  may  have  a different  value  to  the  same  acre 
of  land  in  Ireland  and  27,000,000  acres  of  arable  land 
in  England  may  have  a different  value  from  15,000,000 
acres  of  arable  land  in  Ireland. 

6151.  But  primd  facie  here  you  have  the  fact  that 
the  cultivated  land  in  Ireland  is  half  that  of  England, 
yet  the  assessment  is  only  as  10  to  40  ? — Yes. 

6152.  And  I think  you  would  admit,  would  you 
not,  that  it  is  necessary  to  bring  some  proof  that  those 
15,000,000  acres  in  Ireland  produce  so  much  less  than 
the  corresponding  acres  in  England  as  to  make  the 
value  of  the  land  very  much  less  ? — That  is  perhaps 
one  reason  why  1 said  I did  not  put  that  forward  as 
an  argument  but  merely  as  a statement  of  fact. 

6153.  I quite  understand,  but  I am  only  bringing 
to  your  notice  one  or  two  circumstances  which  tend  to 
show  that  10,000,000/.  is  not  at  all  a high  valuation  ; 
and  I begin  by  pointing  out  the  fact  that  the  quantity 
of  agricultural  land  in  Ireland  is  half  that  of  England. 
But  going  a little  bit  further,  do  you  know  that  the 
land  under  corn  crops  in  Ireland  is  only  one-fourth  of 
that  in  England,  and  that  land  under  green  crops 
is  not  much  less  than  a half? — Yes. 

6154.  The  corn  crops  are  the  crops  that  are  now 
less  valuable,  are  they  not  ? — Quite  so. 

6155.  Therefore,  pursuing  my  argument,  first  of  all 
we  have  half  as  much  land  in  Ireland  as  there  is  in 
England,  and  of  that  land  in  Ireland  very  much  less 
is  under  non-paying  crops  than  in  England.  That 
will  shake  the  argument,  will  it  not,  that  land  in 
Ireland  is  worth  less  than  in  England  ? — I had  some- 
what present  to  my  mind  that  in  England  a great  deal 
of  the  land  that  is  valued  as  agricultural  land  is  land 
which  lies  more  or  less  in  proximity  to  some  of  those 
great  manufacturing  and  other  centres,  where  the 
value  of  the  land  would  be  very  much  greater,  even 
agriculturally,  than  would  be  represented  by  the  mere 
amount  of  produce  that  would  come  from  it ; and  I 
would  hardly  like  to  make  a statement  that  would 
bind  me  to  any  opinion  on  the  mere  fact  that  a certain 
number  of  acres  in  one  country  produce  a certain 
crop  as  compared  with  a certain  number  of  acres  in 
the  other  country  producing  the  same  crop.  I think 
it  is  too  intricate  a subject  to  make  a general  statement 
upon. 

6156.  Quite  so,  and  after  what  you  have  told  us, 
namely,  that  you  did  not  bring  this  statement  forward 
as  a proof  or  an  argument  that  the  valuation  of 
Ireland  is  too  high,  and  I have  brought  forward  an 
argument  from  my  side  in  support  of  the  view  that 
the  valuation  is  not  too  high,  and  in  proof  of  that  I 
have  pointed  to  the  amount  of  cultivated  land,  the 
nature  of  the  cultivation  on  the  land,  it  will  be  a point 
for  the  Commission  to  bear  in  mind,  will  it  not,  that 


the  crops  in  Ireland  are  to  a far  greater  extent  Mr.  w.  p 
than  in  England  paying  crops,  namely,  green  crops  ? y' 

Quite  SO.  22  Fab.  1895. 

6157.  As  another  proof  of  the  producing  power  of  Agricultural 
Ireland,  and  what  is  raised  upon  the  land,  I would  compared, 
call  your  attention  to  the  fact  of  the  proportion  of  the 

stock  that  is  raised  in  Ireland  to  England.  Let  me 
take,  in  1893,  the  cattle.  England  raises  or  keeps 
4,750,000,  Ireland  keeps  4,500,000  j those  figures  are 
very  close  to  each  other,  are  they  not  ? — Yes. 

6158.  The  total  amount  of  stock  England  keeps 
is  between  24,000,000  and  25,000,000,  and  the  total 
amount  of  stock  Ireland  keeps  is  10,500,000,  which 
shows  that  the  Irish  land,  at  all  events,  keeps  a much 
larger  paying  stock  upon  it  compai'atively  than  the 
English  land,  does  it  not  ? — Yes. 

6159.  That  is  all  in  proof,  is  it  not,  of  what  I am 
bringing  before  you,  namely,  not  only  is  the  pro- 
portion of  Irish  cultivated  land  to  English  cultivated 
land  very  much  higher  than  the  proportion  shown  in 
the  income-tax  assessment,  but  also  that  there  is 
every  proof,  and  fair  proof,  that  those  15,000,000 
acres  in  Ireland  produce  better  paying  crops,  and 
sustain  a larger  comparative  amount  of  stock  than 
the  English  acreage  ? — Yes.  I would  not  like  to  be 
taken  as  accepting  your  deductions  unless  I was  able 
to  consider  them  with  some  care. 

6160.  My  figures  are  taken  from  the  Agricultural 
Returns? — I accept  the  figures. 

6161.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  But  not  the  inferences: — I 
should  like  to  think  it  out,  of  course, 

6162.  (Lord  Wetby.)  Are  you  aware  that  the  fall 
in  value  of  land  is  greater  in  corn-growing  districts, 
as  compared  with  pastoral  districts  ? — Yes. 

6163.  The  argument  on  page  2 of  your  paper,  that  Percentages 
in  England  the  per-centage  of  increase  in  Irish  ?ai'J£tfon 
valuation  has  been  in  the  same  ratio  as  England,  now  compared, 
fails.  You  admit  that  12  per  cent,  does  not  apply  to 
Ireland,  do  you  not  ? — Yes,  as  I stated  earlier  in  day, 

no  change  has  taken  place  apparently  in  the  value  of 
agricultural  land  in  Ireland  since  1865.  I was  misled 
upon  these  figures  by  the  tables  given. 

6164.  Quite  so,  and,  therefore,  that  table  has  so  far 
to  be  altered  ? — Yes. 

6165.  We  must,  therefore,  come  to  the  conclusion, 
must  we  not,  that  if  the  valuation  of  Irish  land  has 
not  fallen  like  that  of  English  and  Scotch  land  of 
recent  years,  neither  has  it  risen  as  the  English  and 
Scotch  land  rose  in  the  preceding  period  of  prosperity. 

That  is  shown  by  this  table  you  know  ? — The  only 
observation  I would  make  with  regard  to  that  is, 
that  the  fall  in  the  valuation  of  English  and  Scotch 
land  since  1880  is  much  greater  than  the  increase  in 
its  value  was  from  I860  to  1880.  That  is,  that  a 
greater  fall  has  taken  place  in  England  and  Scotland 
than  the  previous  rise,  while  in  Ireland  no  changes  at 
all  have  taken  place. 

6166.  (The  O’ Conor  Don.)  Taking  the  date  of 
1865  as  the  starting  point? — Quite  so. 

6167.  (Lord  Welby.)  Except  that  at  the  same  time  Judteial^ 
is  it  not  the  case  that  even  the  fixing  of  the  judicial  valuation, 
rents  has  not  brought  the  rents  down,  as  a rule,  to 

the  level  of  the  valuation  ? — That  is  rather  a difficult 
question  ; if  you  take  the  judicial  rents  as  a whole, 
that  is  so. 

6168.  But  remember,  all  your  figures  deal  with 
Ireland  as  a whole  ? — Quite  so.  You  are  taking  the 
judicial  rents  from  1881  to  the  present  time. 

6169.  Therefore,  inasmuch  as  you  have,  what  you 
have  not  anywhere  else,  a most  close  examination  of 
the  value  of  land,  and  inasmuch  as  this  close  exami- 
nation, so  far  as  judicial  rents  are  concerned,  has  not 
brought  the  rents  down  to  to  the  valuation,  it  can 
hardly  be  said,  can  it,  that  the  valuation  is  excessive  ? 

— Except  to  this  extent,  that  rent  and  valuation  are 
not  in  any  way  really  to  be  regarded  as  synonymous. 

You  could  hardly  say  that  'the  rent  and  the  valuation 
of  the  same  land  should  be  the  same. 

6170.  It  is  a very  fair  test  of  valuation,  is  it  no'., 
to  take  the  rent  that  an  independent  authority  put:, 
upon  it  as  representing  its  value  ? — Yes,  but  of  course 
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Mr.  w.  F.  there  are  various  considerations  that  may  affect  a 
SaOey.  ren(.  |-]ia^  WOuld  not  affect  the  valuation ; and  there 
22  Feb.  1895.  jg  this  to  be  Siiid  also  with  reference  to  that  table  of 
Judicial  comparisons  of  rent  and  valuation,  that  really  it  is 
valuation  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  make  any  fair 
comparison  between  the  judicial  rents  and  valuations 
in  Ireland,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  valuations  given 
in  the  Land  Commission  returns  are  so  very  in- 
accurate in  a great  number  of  cases.  In  my  own 
experience,  in  fixing  rents  in  Ireland,  in  a very  large 
proportion  of  the  cases  we  find  that  the  valuation  Of 
the 'holdings  given  is  quite  inaccurate,  from  various 
circumstances.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
valuations  were  made  on  the  different  portions  of  a 
tenement  that  existed  in  different  townlands,  you  will 
find  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  at  the  real  valuation 
of  the  particular  holding  that  comas  before  the  court ; 
and  the  result  is,  if  you  take  those  columns  of 
valuation  given  in  the  Land  Commission  Returns 
they  are  full  of  errors ; and  I would  not  at  all  care  to 
base  any  comparison  on  them. 

6171.  But  still,  in  your  paper  you  have  brought 
forward  as  an  argument  the  valuation  as  the  ground 
upon  which  you  base  your  opinion,  and,  therefore, 
you  and  I are  only  taking  the  same  basis  for  con- 
sideration, namely,  the  valuation,  and  I point  out 
that,  with  a careful  survey  by  experts  of  what  the 
value  of  the  land  should  be,  yet  the  rent  as  fixed 
upon  the  Griffith’s  valuation  has  not  come  down  to 
the  valuation  ? — Yes,  if  you  take  the -entire period. 

6172.  {Mr.  Sexton.)  You  never  said  that ; in  fact, 
you  were  proceeding  to  explain,  I think,  were  you  not, 
that  in  recent  years  the  rent  has  been  brought  below 
the  valuation  ? — What  I was  proceeding  to  say  was  this 
that  more  than  half  of  the  judicial  rente  that  have 
been  already  fixed  in  Ireland  were  fixed  prior  to  the 
21st  August  1885.  If  you  take  those  cases  they  were, 
on  the  whole,  fixed  a great  deal  above  the  valuation  in 
Ireland,  in  fact,  in  all  the  provinces  except  the 
province  of  Ulster,  they  were  fixed  very  considerably 
above  the  Government  valuation  ; but  the  rents  fixed 
since  1885  would,  I think,  show  a very  different  result. 
For  example,  if  you  take  the  cases  fixed  in  the  first 
four  years  of  the  Land  Commission  from  the  passing 
of  the  Land  Act  of  1881  down  to  the  21st  August 
1885,  you  will  find  that  the  judicial  rents  in  the 
province  of  Ulster  were  5 per  cent,  under  the  Govern- 
ment valuation  of  the  same  holdings,  while,  if  you  take 
the  table  Mr.  Barton  put  in,  of  all  the  judicial  rent 
fixed  from  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1881  down  to 
March  1893,  you  will  find  that  the  rent  of  Ulster  was 
nearly  9 per  cent,  below  the  Government  valuation. 
If  you  take  the  province  of  Munster  for  the  first  four 
years,  the  judicial  rents  were  fixed  at  24  per  cent,  above 
the  Government  valuation ; while,  if  you  take  the 
entire  period  they  were  only  fixed  at  13  percent,  above 
the  same.  If  you  take  the  province  of  Connaught  for  the 
first  four  years  the  judicial  rents  were  fixed  at  12  per 
cent,  above  the  Government  valuation ; while,  if  you 
take  the  entire  periods  they  were  fixed  at  only  a little 
over  2 per  cent,  above.  In  the  province  of  Leinster  for 
the  first  four  years  the  rents  were  fixed  13  per  cent, 
over  the  valuation,  while  taking  the  entire  period  from 
1881  to  1893  they  were  fixed  only  4 per  cent,  over 
Griffith’s  valuation.  From  that  you  will  see  that  you 
have  to  divide  the  judicial  rents  of  Ireland  into  two 
periods,  namely,  the  period  down  to  the  21st  August 
1885,  and  the  period  from  then  to  the  present  time, 
and  very  different  resutls  will  be  seen. 

6173.  {Chairman)  May  I ask  you,  parenthetically, 
a question.  You  and  Mr.  Barton,  I think,  both 
experienced  some  difficulty  in  comparing  the  valuation 
rents  with  the  subsequent  judicial  rents.  In  fixing 
and  notifying  in  the  document  which  notified  the 
judicial  rent,  was  not  the  valuation  always  stated  ? — 
Yes,  it  is  one  of  the  circumstances  required  to  be 
stated. 

6174.  And  it  always  was  stated  was  it? — In  a 
great  number  of  cases  it  is  put  in  as  “ valuation  un- 
ascertained.” In  a large  number  of  cases  you  will  find 
that. 


. 6175.  And  that  to  a certain  extent  prejudices  a very 
accurate  and  systematic  comparison,  does  it  not?— It.  — ' 

does.  . • 22 

6176.  {Mr.  Sexton)  If  those  blanks  were  filled  up 

the  valuation  would  be  seen  to  be  still  more  different  valuation 
than  appears,  would  it  not  ? — Yes. 

6177.  ( Lord  Welby.)  Then  the  result  would  be  this 
that  though  the  average  deductions  of  rent  leaves  them 
still  above  the  valuation  yet  the  earlier  reductions 
were  not  sufficient  as  compared  with  the  later  ones, 
and  therefore  supposing  they  had  all  been  made  at 
the  same  time:  the  judicial  rents  would  be  very  much 
lower  on  the  average,  which  would  probably  take  them 
eown  below  the  valuation;  do  I understand  you  to 
mean  that  ?— That  would  follow  from  those  figures. 

6178.  Do  you  put  that  as  an  answer  to  what  I 
point  out,  that  on  the  average  the  judicial  rents  as 
fixed  are  still  above  the  valuation  upon  which  I base 
the  argument  that  the  valuation  could  not  be  very  much 
too  high  ? — Yes. 

6179.  And  you  qualify  my  argument  in  that  respect 
by  saying  that  the  judicial  rents  are  too  high  ? — Merely 
on  the  figures  I have  given  you.  Of  course  this  must 
be  remembered  that  in  the  same  period  in  England  the 
valuation  has  fallen  15  per  cent. 

6180.  You  say  that,  though  a landlord  is  not  only 
paying  to  the  extent  of  his  rent,  when  the  rent  is  less 
than. the  valuation,  the  tenant  is  held  to  be  the  owner 
to  the  extent  of  the  difference.  I think  it  has  been 
agreed  between  the  Commission  and  yourself  that 
that  is  not  a very  important  point,  because  the  larger 
part  of  the  tenants,  anyhow,  will  escape,  owing  to  being 
under  the  amount  of  rent,  and  therefore  exempt 
altogether,  will  they  not  ? — Quite  so. 

6181.  Are  you  aware  that  practically  no  charge  of 
that  kind  has  ever  been  made  by  the  Inland  Revenue  ? 

— -No  I could  not  say. 

6182.  I believe  that  is  so,  is  it  not  j?  merely  stated 
what  the  section  of  the  Act  says. 

6183.  What  leads  you  to  say  that  in  England  the  Assessment 
landlord  is  not  usually  assessed  on  the  full  rental? — 

In  England  there  are  deductions  from  the  full  rental  in 
the  majority  of  cases. 

6184.  • {LorS-Farra-.}  Are  you  speaking  of  the  gross 
value  or  the  net  value  ? — The  gross.  You  have  to 
deduct  for  rates  and  taxes,  and  repairs,  and  a variety 
of  things  which  are  specified. 

6185.  {Lord  Welby)  There  is  a change,  as  you  are 
aware,  in  the  Act  of  1894.  Are  you  referring  to  a period 
before  that.  Do  you  mean  that  the  landlord  was 
assessed  to  income  tax  on  a lower  sum  than  the 
gross  rental  ? — Oh  no  ; what  I said  was  or  what  I 
intended  to  say,  was,  that  the  assessment  in  England 
was  intended  be  on  the  landlord. 

6186.  It  is  not  the  case,  from  what  I can  learn, 
that  there  were,  before  the  Act  of  1894,  deductions 
from  the  full  rent  in  the  majority  of  cases  in  England. 

Let  me  give  you  these  figures  ? — Will  yOu  refer  me  to 
the  page  ? 

6187.  {Mr.  Sexton.)  You  cite  two  authorities  on 
page  5,  for  your  statement ; you  do  not  rest  it  on 
your  own  testimony,  merely  ? — I quote  Messrs.  Boyle 
and  Davies  in  their  book  on  “ The  Principles  of 
Rating,”  showing  that  the  rent  paid  is  not  a fair  test 
of  valuation. 

6188.  {Lord  Welby)  That  is  the  test,  of  valuation, 
but  just  look  at  the  facts.  The  gross  estimated 
rental  of  property  in  England  in  1892-3,  was 

162.000. 000/. ; the  rateable  value,  which  is  that  upon 
which  local  taxation  is  paid,  with  a sixth  taken  off 
for  repairs  and  various  things  of  that'  kind,  is 

135.000. 000/.  The  actual  sum  on  which  the  landlord 

was  assessed,  was  16^,000,000/.,  so  that,  not  only  were 
there  no.  deductions  made  from  the  gross  estimated 
rental,  but  actually  the  Inland  Revenue  put  the  very 
.large  amount  of  .6,000,000/.  on  the  gross  estimated 
rental  ? — If  those  figures,  which  I take  from  vou  lire 
right,  that  is  so. , , 

6189.  Those  figures  appear  in  the  report,  do  they 
not  ?• — Quite  so. 
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Hr.  IV,  F.  . 6190.  You  speak  of  I excessive  valuation  of  Ireland 
Hailey.  nn(ier  Schedule  B.  May  I point  out  to  you  that  last 
23 Feb.  1895.  year  the  amount  charged  in  England  under  Schedule 
Assessment  B.,  was  242,000/.,  and  was  only  26,000/.  in  Ireland  ? 
under  — Quite  so. 

Schedue  . 6101.  Would  you  contend' that  farming  profits  in 

Ireland  are  ten  times  less  than  those  in  England  after 
what  you  have  heard  as  to  the  acreage  and  the  crops 
which  are  raised  there.  The  figure  of  242,000/.  is 
the  amount  of  assessment  under  Schedule  B.  on  farm- 


tenant  at.  I think  that  instruction  has  been  read  by  Mr.  WjV. 
the  Witness  to-day.  Hailey. 

6202.  {Sir  David  Barbour  to  the  Witness.')  I 22  Feb.  1895. 

understand  that  the  land  was  valued  with  reference  to  separate 
the  produce  on  a certain  scale  of  prices  ? — Quite  so.  of 

6203.  But  that  could  not  include  the  houses,  could  buiidiugs. 
it  ? — In  valuing  it  in  reference  to  the  scale  of  prices 

you  value  the  land,  having  regard  to  its  productive 
capacity,  and  the  productive  capacity  would  include 
the  houses. 


ing  in  England,  and  26,000/.  in  Ireland  ?— Of  course 
that  would  also  show  that  farming  in  England  and 
Ireland  are  on  such,  entirely  different  principles  that 
it  is  impossible  for  me  to  compare  them. 

6192.  That  is  not  quite  an  answer  to  the  question  ? 

, — I can  hardly  answer  it  otherwise. 

6193.  You  say  that  the  Irish  assessment  under 
Schedule  B.,  is  excessive,  do  you  ? — Yes. 

6194.  How.  can  it  be  excessive,  if  it  is  only  26,000/. 
in  Ireland,  as  compared  to  242,000/.  in  England? — 
That  would  be  assuming  that  the  two  figures  are 
absolutely  comparable. 

6195.  Of  course  the  obvious  reason  for  it  is,  is  it 
not,  that  in  Ireland  there  being  so.  many  small  hold- 
ings the  Irish  farmer  does  not  pay  income  tax,  in 
which  case  he  is  not  too  highly  assessed  ? — I only 
intended  to  refer  to  .the  cases  of  where  the  Irish 
occupier  was  assessed ; but  if . you  take  the  entire 
country,  your  statement,  would  modify  it.  I was  only 
taking  the.  cases  where  the  assessment  did  operate. 

6196.  {Mr.  Sexton.)  England  is  a country  of  large 
farms  which  pay,  and  Ireland  is  not;  that  is  the 
explanation,  is  it  not  ? — Quite  so. 

6197.  {Lord  Welby.)  But,  so  far  as  you  would 
apply  the  whole  argument,  it  has  only  a limited  appli- 
cation, inasmuch  as  very  few  farmers  come  under  it  ? 
— Yes,  that  is  with  reference  to  Schedule  B.,  which 
is  only  a small  matter. 

Separate  6198.  You  say,  in  several  particulars,  the  method 
lamTand'  °*  of  valuation  in  Ireland  presses  more  hardly  on  the 
buildings,  taxpayer  than  the  method  adopted  in  England  ; and 
you  give  as  an.  instance,  that  in  estimating  the  value 
of  an  agricultural  holding  in ;England,  it  would  appear, 
it  is  not  the  practice  to.  place  a separate  valuation  on 
the  buildings  ? — Yes. 

6199.  But  in  England  it  is  assessed  on  the  rack 
rental  of  the  whole  holding,  and  that,  of  course,  in- 
cludes a valuation  of  the  buildings  ; is  not  that  so  ? — 
Of  course  the  question  arises  in  Ireland  that  if  a 
landlord  is  paying  a rent  on  a holding,  his  rental 
covers  the  buildings  ; but,  then,  when  the  valuation 
authorities  come  in  they  put  a separate  valuation  on 
the  house  which  the  landlord  never  asked  any 
particular  rent  for. 

6200.  But  you  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  house 
in  Ireland  is  counted  twice  over,  do  you  ?— -It  is 
doubtful  whether  it  is  not,  because  you  first  value  the 
land  as  an  equipped  holding,  and  then  you  put  a 
separate  valuation  on  the  house. 

6201.  But  the  house  in  Ireland  is  put  apart  from 
the  land,  otherwise  the  house  would  be  counted 
twice  ? — Of  course  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  valuation 
which  is  put  upon  the  land,  acre  per  acre,  is  not  a 
valuation  which  is  fixed  at  that  acreable  amount  on 

' the  consideration  that  the  holding,  of  which  it  is  a 
part,  is  equipped  with  the  proper  bnildings. 

{Lord  Welby.)  Mr.  Barton,  you  have  heard  Mr. 
Bailey  say,  as  I understand  him,  that  it  is  a question 
whether  the  assessment  of  the  land  in  Ireland  itself 
does  not  include  a valuation  of  the  farm  buildings 
upon  it  in  addition  to  which  a separate  valuation  is  put 
on  the  farm  building  itself ; in  that  case;  as  I under- 
stand him,  there  might  be  a double  valuation  of  the 
buildings — is  that  the  case  ? 

{Mr.  Barton.)  Ho,  there  is  not  a double  valuation 
of  the  buildings.  The  valuation  of  the  farm  includes 
the  buildings,  though  the  buildings  are  set  out  in  a 
separate  column  in  Sir  Richard  Griffith’s  instructions 
to  valuers,  he  specially  states  that  the  valuation  of  the 
farm,  including  the  buildings,  is  to  be  the  value  that 
would  be  considered  a fair  rent  to  let  to! a solvent 


6204.  Ho ; it  is  so  much  produce  valued  at  so  much, 
is  it  not  ? — My  .impression  all  along  was  that  the 
valuation  never  was  carried  out  on  that  basis. 

6205.  But  is  not  there  the  further  condition  laid 
down  by  Sir  Richard  Griffith  that  the  total  valuation 
of  land  and  buildings  should  not  exceed  the  fair  letting 
value  to  a solvent  tenant  ? — Of  course  that  raises  the 
further  consideration  as  to  what  fair  letting  value 
meant,  when  Sir  Richard  Griffith  wrote  it. 

{Mr.  Sexton.)  I want  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Barton,  if 
you  can  give  any  kind  of  reason  why  valuation  in 
England  estimates  the  value  of  land  and  buildings  in 
one  sum,  and  separates  the  value  of  the  land  from  the 
value  of  the  buildings  in  Ireland. 

(Mr.  Barton.)  Do  you  mean  at  a previous  date  ? 

(Mr.  Sexton.)  I mean  now  the  system  includes 
land  and  buildings  together  in  England,  and  in  Ireland 
you  take  the  land  apart  from  the  buildings,  and  then 
the  buildings  apart  from  the  land — why  do  you  do  that? 

(Mr.  Barton.)  We  divide  the  land  from  the  buildings 
in  Ireland  because  we  wish  to  have  a separate  rating  for 
the  buildings  as  distinguished  from  houses  in  Ireland ; 
that  is  for  the  local  rating.  The  object  of  the  income- 
tax  authorities,  I understand,  in  bringing  the  buildings 
into  the  same  column  as  the  land  was  to  assimilate 
the  two  assessments  in  Ireland  and  England.  That 
was  a matter.  I think,  done  by  them  in  1869. 

{Mr.  Sexton.)  Having  heard  Mr.  Bailey’s  sugges- 
tion that  the  acreable  value  put  upon  a farm  in  valuing 
it  assumes  that  the  farm  is  equipped,  can  you  say 
that  in  valuing  land  in  Ireland,  in  the  first  instance, 
separate  from  the  houses,  you  value  the  land  as  if  the 
houses  were  not  there;  or  do  you  value  it  assuming 
that  they  are  there. 

( Mr.  Barton .)  I think  in  every  case  the  land  is 
valued  according  to  what  it  would  produce. 

(Mr.  Sexton.)  As  if  there  were  no  houses  ? 

(Mr.  Barton.)  As  if  there  were  no  houses.  Then 
the  value  of  the  houses  is  taken  and  the  whole  added 
together  forms  what  is  supposed  to  be  the  letting 
value  of  the  farm  ; then  the  houses  would  be  deducted 
and  a separate  valuation  put  upon  them. 

(Mr.  Sexton.)  Do  you  think  there  is  no  danger 
when  valuers  accustomed  to  value  agricultural  land  as 
equipped,  proceed  to  value  laud  first  and  houses 
afterwards,  that  they  will  in  estimating  the  value  of 
the  land  take  in  practically  or  substantially,  if  not  the 
whole,  a part  of  the  value  of  the  buildings  into  the 
value  of  the  land. 

(Mr.  Barton.)  The  system  as  laid  down  by  Sir 
Richard  Griffith  was  carried  out  (and  I have  no 
reason  to  think  it  was  not),  and  they  certainly  would 
not. 

( Chairman.)  Practically  the  equipment  is  not  valued 
twice  over,  is  it  ? 

(Mr.  Barton.)  I think  not — in  fact,  I am  sure  it  is 
not. 

(Sir  David  Barbour.)  Is  the  valuation  of  houses 
separately  from  the  land  due  to  the  fact  that  that 
valuation  of  Sir  Richard  Griffith  was  a valuation 
according  to  a scale  of  prices ; could  you  value  the 
two  together  if  you  value  on  a scale  of  prices  ? 

(Mr.  Barton.)  I think  there  would  be  a different 
system. 

(Mr.  Sexton.)  Is  there  any  sufficient  reason  why 
the  land  and  the  buildings  in  the  case  of  an  Irish 
holding  should  not  be  valued  at  once  as  one  operation 
as  a going  concern  ? 

(Mr.  Barton.)  There  were  reasons ; in  farms  there 
were  several  houses,  and  it  was  necessary  for  registra- 
tion purposes  that  houses  should  be  subdivided. 

I.i  4 
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Hr.  w.  P.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  But  take  the  ordinary  case. 

BaUey.  Barton.)  That  was  carried  out  everywhere, 

22  Feb.  1895.  there  was  a separate  valuation  put  on  the  buildings. 
Separate  (Mr.  Sexton.)  But  is  there  any  reason  why  the 

valuation  of  land  and  buildings,  inasmuch  as  equipment  is  essen- 
burt  dings.  tially  an  element  in  the  value  of  land  in  the  Irish 

farm,  should  not  be  valued  together  in  one  operation 
as  a going  concern  as  in  England. 

(Mr.  Barton .)  I think  there  is  a reason  with  regard 
to  local  rating ; there  is  no  reason  for  Imperial  rating 
so  far  as  I can  see. 

(Mr.  Sexton.)  You  might  subdivide  the  figure 
afterwards,  but  is  there  any  reason  why  you  should 
not  begin  by  estimating  the  value  of  the  land  and 
buildings  together  as  a going  concern,  making  what 
subdivision  you  please  afterwards. 

(Mr.  Barton ) I do  not  see  any  reason  why  you 
should  not. 

(Sir  David  Barbour.)  Except  that  the  Act 
prescribes  it. 

(Mr.  Barton.)  Quite  so. 

( The  O’  Conor  Don)  But  is  there  not  a reason,  that 
the  rating  of  the  buildings  were  liable  to  be  revised 
every  year  and  that  of  the  land  was  not  ? 

(Mr.  Barton .)  Of  course. 

( The  O'  Conor  Don)  And  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  have  a separate  valuation  of  each,  was  it  not  ? 

(Mr.  Barton.)  Yes,  for  our  local  rating  purposes  it 
was  absolutely  necessary. 

( The  O’ Conor  Don)  And  for  Imperial  rating  too, 
becauses  the  houses  are  liable  to  change  every  year, 
are  they  not  ? 

(Mr.  Barton.)  They  are. 

(The  O' Conor  Don.)  They  may  be  either  improved, 
destroyed,  or  renewed  and  a new  valuation  would  be 
necessary  according  to  the  change  which  took  place, 
which  valuation  would  affect  Imperial  as  well  as  local 
rating,  would  it  not  ? 

(Mr.  Barton.)  Yes. 

(Mr.  Sexton.)  That  would  not  prevent  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  original  process  whenever  there  was  a 
change,  would  it  ? 

(Mr.  Barton)  It  would  not  prevent  the  separation 
of  the  houses  if  you  made  the  valuation  together. 
That  would  be  another  system  of  valuation. 

( Lord  Welby)  Do  you  alter  the  valuation  of  farm 
buildings  ? 

(Mr.  Barton)  Yes. 

(Lord  Welby.)  You  can  do  that,  can  you  ? 

(Mr.  Barton)  Yes,  we  can  do  so. 

Adjourned  for  a short  time. 


6206.  (Lord  Welby  to  the  Witness)  From  the  con- 
versation which  has  taken  place  with  you  and  Mr. 
Barton,  I gather  that  in  Ireland  the  valuation  is  on 
the  land  based  upon  agricultural  value  ? — Yes. 

6207.  And  houses  are  valued  separately,  whereas 
in  England  the  assessment  is  based  on  the  rack-rental 
which  of  course  includes  the  value  of  the  houses  ? — 
Yes. 

6203.  So  far  the  house  is  not  omitted  in  England  ? 
— No,  it  is  valued  as  an  equipped  holding. 

6209.  You  mentioned  the  fact  that  the  houses  are 
valued  at  their  structural  cost.  Have  you  borne  in 
mind  the  fact,  as  I think  it  is,  that  Sir  Richard 
Griffith  while  he  took  the  structural  cost  as  the  basis 
of  calculation  put  a very  low  rate  of  interest  upon  that 
structural  cost  ? — Yes,  I have  heard  that  stated,  that 
his  scale  given  was  a low  scale. 

6210.  I think  as  a general  rule  it  is  2 per  cent., 
and  in  some  cases  as  little  as  1 per  cent.,  is  it  not  ? — 
i could  not  say  the  amount,  but  it  was  low  I believe. 

6211.  That  would  have  a considerable  bearing  in 
the  result,  would  it  not,  because  supposing  it  was  a 
500/.  house,  if  the  rate  was  only  2 per  cent.,  the 
annual  value  would  only  be  10/.  ? — Yes,  of  course  I 
do  not  know  myself  what  it  works  out  at,  but  I accept 
your  figures. 


6212.  You  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  pasturable  Mr.  jp.  p 

bog  is  often  valued  in  Ireland  as  pasture  against  the  Sailes- 
tenant  and  as  turbary  for  sale  against  the' landlord.  22  Feb.  1895. 
Do  you  remember  that  where  the  turf  is  cut,  away  the  Valuation  of 
valuation  is  reduced? — Yes.  turf  bogs 

6213.  Therefore,  as  far  as  that  goes,  when  the  bog  plantations, 
loses  its  value  the  valuation  is  reduced  ? — Yes,  so  I 

have  heard.  Mr.  Barton  stated  that  they  have 
reduced  in  that  case  and  I think  it  was  the  only  case 
he  mentioned  in  which  they  did. 

6214.  You  mentioned  the  fact  of  plantations  in 
England  not  being  rated,  but  you  have  rather  modified 
your  view,  have  you  not  ? — I have  been  informed  of 
late  they  are. 

6215.  Not  quite  of  late,  it  is  since  1874  ? — Of 
course  it  was  always  a question  in  England  as  to 
whether  they  were  rateable  or  assessable. 

6216.  The  rating  Act  of  1874  makes  the  occupier 
of  a plantation  or  wood  rateable,  does  it  not  ? — Just 
so.  Some  plantations  were  rated  even  before  that, 
but  it  was  the  exception. 

6217.  Do  I understand  you  from  that  to  hold  that 
they  are  not  assessed  to  income  tax  ? — I did  not  mean 
that ; they  are  assessed  of  course  for  income  tax  under 
the  recent  method. 

6218.  Do  you  think  the  local  committees  which  Alleged 
value  land  in  England  for  rating  purposes  have  a „ c n 1 
tendency  to  undervalue  inasmuch  as  they  are  them-  >“  England, 
selves  ratepayers;  do  you  think  they  are  likely  to 

lean  to  an  undervaluation  of  the  property  of  their 
neighbours,  which  would  result  in  throwing  a greater 
burden  upon  themselves  ? — I found  my  opinion  largely 
on  the  fact  of  hearing  so  many  cases  of  land  being 
under-rated  in  England  where  it  is  rated  by  the  local 
committees. 

6219.  You  are  aware,  are  you  not,  from  the  figures 
I have  mentioned  that  the  Income  Tax  Commissioners 
if  they  think  that  the  valuation  taken  by  the  local 
committees  not  sufficient,  put  an  extra  value  upon 
them? — Yes,  I am  aware  they  have  the  power  to 
do  so. 

6220.  Therefore  inasmuch  as  the  income-tax 
authorities  are  keen  upon  obtaining  a full  valuation 
for  income-tax  purposes,  that  result  which  you  sav  is 
obtained  in  Ireland  by  the  use  of  a Government 
department  to  insure  strict  valuation,  you  really  have 
in  England,  have  you  not  ? — Yes,  but  I take  it  in 
England  they  are  more  dependent  on  the  returns 
made  them  by  the  owners. 

6221.  But  they  go  by  actual  rent  receipts,  do  they 
not  ? — Yes,  but  of  course  in  many  cases  actual  rental 
would  not  form  a good  basis.  I mean  in  many  cases 
the  actual  rent  of  a holding  is  not  at  all  equal  to  its 
value.  The  actual  annual  value  of  a holding  is  not 
always  the  same  as  the  rent.  There  may  be  cases 
where  the  rent  may  be  much  less  than  the  annual 
value,  owing  to  a variety  of  circumstances,  and  you 
might  have  cases  even  where  it  might  be  the  reverse. 

6222.  But  still  you  must  take  the  rental  as  repre- 
senting the  fair  value  of  the  land,  especially  in 
England,  where  the  landlord  would  no  doubt  get  as 
much  as  he  could? — Taking  it  as  a whole,  in  England 
it  would  be  very  fair. 

6223.  You  have  beside  the  local  assessment  com- 
mittee, officers  of  the  Inland  Revenue,  I should  say, 
keen  to  mark  any  cases  of  undervaluation,  with 
power  to  assess,  have  you  not  ? — Yes.  In  some  cases 
I take  it  the  income-tax  authorities  have,  to  a large 
extent,  taken  over  the  valuation  of  the  local 
authorities. 

6224.  I am  not  sure  that  you  are  quite  alive,  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  only  under  the  Act  of  1894  that  allow- 
ances for  repairs  are  deducted  from  the  gross  income 
tax  assessment,  and  the  taxpayer  charged  upon  the 
minor  sum  ?— Yes. 

6225.  Up  to  that  time,  no  allowance  was  made, 
was  there  ? — Quite  so. 

6226.  You  mentioned,  I think,  by  way  of  illustra-  Assessment 
tion  that  railways  are  under-assessed.  You  know  for  0 rai " 
purposes  of  income  tax  railway  companies  are  taxed 

upon  their  net  receipts,  do  you  not  ? — Yes. 
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Xr.  JF. F-  6227.  Therefore,  •whatever  they  may  pay  to  the 
Bailey-  rating  authorities  would  not  have  any  bearing  upon 
s Feb. ism.  the  contribution  to  Imperial  taxation,  would  it? — 
Quite  so;  lam  aware  that  railways  are  assessed  on 
oirailw»>’s-  a different  system. 

s, stems  of  6228.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  I understand  that  you  consider 

^sessment  wheli  a valuation  made  by  local  persons  becomes  the 
jndlrelnnd  foundation  of  an  assessment  for  Imperial  purposes, 
oinpured.  t[ie  valuation  is  likely  to  be  lower  tlian  when  it  is 
made  by  Imperial  officers  ? — Yes,  that  was  my 
contention . 

6229.  From  the  outset  of  the  valuation  of  Sir 
Richard  Griffith  it  was  conducted  by  a department 
directly  under  the  control  of  the  Treasury,  was  it 
not  ?— Yes. 

0230.  And  aware  that  the  amount  of  their  valua- 
tion, although  primarily  intended  for  local  purposes 
would  measure  the  amount  of  the  yield  of  Ireland  to 
the  income  tax  ? — Yes,  the  valuation  was  almost 
synonymous  with  the  introduction  of  income  tax  into 
reland. 

6231.  They  were  aware  from  the  first  that  they 
were  in  effect  and  in  practice  valuers  for  the  Treasury 
in  Ireland,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  yield 
of  income  tax  ? — Quite  so. 

6232.  (Lord  Welby.)  But  is  it  not  the  case  that 
the  present  system  of  valuation  began  in  1847  ? — Six 
of  the  counties  commenced  in  1848. 

6233.  I mean  the  present  law  dated  from  1847,  did 
it  not? — -1852  was  the  date  of  the  Valuation  Act. 

6234 . That  was  before  the  levying  of  the  income 
tax,  was  it  not  ? — That  was  in  1853,  but  the  valuation 
was  not  begun. 

6235.  But  the  law  had  passed  before  the  income 
tax  was  thought  of,  had  it  not  ? — Yes. 

6236.  Therefore  it  was  not  passed  with  the  view  to 
the  income  tax  ? — No. 

6237.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  Whatever  the  view  was  the 
effect  was  clear.  I am  very  glad  Lord  Welby  has 
interposed.  Five  or  six  counties  were  valued  under 
the  Act  of  1846,  but  it  is  not  a fact  that  the  valuation 
of  these  counties,  although  commenced  in  1848  was 
not  completed  till  1853  ? — That  is  so. 

6238.  And  we  have  heard  from  Mr.  Barton,  and  I 
believe  you  agree  that  the  valuation  of  these  counties 
was  brought  into  line  by  some  process  with  the 
valuation  directly  under  the  Act  of  1852  ? — Yes,  they 
were  altered  to  suit  the  new  scale  of  prices. 

6239.  So  that  the  circumstance  that  the  valuation 
of  these  five  counties  was  initiated,  though  not  com- 
pleted under  the  Act  of  1846  does  not  establish  any 
substantial  difference  between  them  and  the  other 
counties  from  our  present  point  of  view  ? — That 
would  appear  to  be  so. 

6240.  The  system  in  England  differs  from  that  in 
Ireland,  does  it  not,  in  this  respect:  that  in  Ireland 
the  value  of  each  holding  in  the  country  is  conducted 
by  Imperial  officers,  and  by  them  only.  The  Imperial 
officer  knows  that  his  valuation  governs  the  amount  of 
income  tax  to  be  paid  by  Ireland  ? — Yes. 

6241.  In  England  the  system  is  not  one  of  sole 
Imperial  control,  but  merely  of  occasional  intervention 
of  the  Imperial  officer,  is  it  not? — So  I understand. 

6242.  Lord  Welby  has,  I think,  suggested  to  you 
that  if  local  persons  decree  an  unduly  low  valuation 
they  would  in  some  way  injure  themselves  to  the 
benefit  of  their  neigbours.  Now,  taking  the  local 
persons  who  fix  the  valuation  of  any  rateable  area  in 
England— I do  not  care  what  it  is — would  it  not  be 
the  fact  that  these  people  would  be  well  aware  that  if 
they  made  an  equally  low,  or  relatively  low,  valuation 
of  all  the  holdings  in  the  area,  that  would  not  affect 
the  burden  of  local  taxes  as  between  one  person  and 
another  ?— Yes,  that  would  appear  to  be  so. 

6243.  Suppose  you  have  to  raise  a rate  of  100,0007. 
upon  a rateable  area  of  100,000/.,  and  supposing  that 
the  value  of  that  rate  was  set  down  at  50,000/.  only, 
would  not  the  rate  fall  equally  on  everybody  whether 
the  worth  was  50,000/.  or  100,000/.,  providing  that 
the  holdings  bore  a relative  proportion  to  each  other  ? 
— Quite  so. 
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6244.  And  whilst  the  local  ratepayer  was  not  Nsa.a^' 

affected  locally,  every  local  ratepayer  would  benefit  in  ^ F— 
regard  to  income  tax,  in  so  far  as  the  relation  to  his  ' — L_  d' 
holding  was  the  true  value  ? — Yes.  nSment 

6245.  Is  there  not,  therefore,  a perpetual  induce-  in  England 
ment  to  local  valuers  to  value  all  holdings  within  the  compared^ 
local  area  so  low  as  that  it  would  not  affect  the 
incidence  of  the  local  burden,  whilst  it  would  relieve 

every  local  ratepayer  in  regard  to  the  Imperial 
burden  ?— Yes,  that  would  appear  to  follow. 

6246.  Does  that  continue  to  be  your  impression  as 
to  the  relative  effect  with  regard  to  an  assessment  for 
Imperial  purposes,  between  the  working  of  the  Irish 
department,  which  is  Imperial,  and  the  working  of  the 
English  system  where  the  English  Commissioners  only 
occasionally  intervene  in  the  working  of  the  system  ? 

— Yes. 

6247.  (Lord  Welby.)  Mr.  Sexton  speaks  of  occa- 
sional interference.  1 think  I am  right,  am  I not,  in 
saying  that  the  Inland  Revenue  officers  are  present, 
and  have  knowledge  of  all  that  goes  on,  and  of  the 
results  arrived  at  in  every  case,  and  therefore  it  is  not 
quite  correct,  is  it,  to  put  it  as  occasional  interference, 
when  they  have  the  power  of  interference  in  every  case 
and  with  every  object  to  interfere  and  correct  the 
assessment  if  there  is  a reason  for  it  wherever  they 
think  it  is  too  low  ? — Of  course  that  depends  upon,  in 
actual  practice,  how  far  they  do  interfere. 

6248.  (Lord  Farrer.)  But  you  do  not  know  how 
far  they  interfere  ? — I do  not  know  at  all,  I have  no 
knowledge  about  it  at  all,  except  that  I.  know  this, 
that  the  total  difference  between  the  poor  law  valua- 
tion in  England  and  the  income  tax  valuation  is  each 
year  getting  nearer  and  nearer,  so  that  they  are  not 
very  far  apart  at  present. 

6249.  (Lord  Welby.)  What  do  you  mean  by  the 
poor-law  valuation  ? — The  rateable  value  for  poor-law 
purposes. 

6250.  The  rateable  value  for  poor-law  purposes  is 
30,000,000  below  the  income  tax  ? — But  I mean  that 
the  difference  between  them  is  getting  less  and  less. 

6251.  There  will  be  a certain  difference  under  this 
new  Act  in  which  allowance  is  made  for  repairs,  and 
so  forth,  but,  apart  from  that,  I do  not  know  that  we 
can  say  it  is  approximating,  can  we? — From  some 
figures  given  by  Messrs.  Wright  and  Hobhouse,  it 
would  appear  to  be  so. 

6252.  (Lord  Farrer.)  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the 
gross  value  and  the  rateable  value  are  two  totally 
different  things,  and  that  for  all  local  purposes  you 
make  a certain  deduction  from  the  gross  value  in  order 
to  get  at  the  rateable  value  ? — Yes,  undoubtedly. 

6253.  And  that  deduction  is  still  made  and  con- 
tinues. I forget  exactly  what  it  is,  but  it  is  a deduc- 
tion on  the  ground  that  from  the  gross  value  has  to  be 
deducted  the  repairs  which  the  landlord  has  to  make, 
and  certain  other  expenses  ? — Quite  so. 

6254.  And  that  remains,  does  it  not? — Yes. 

6255.  And  the  difference  between  the  gross  value 
and  the  rateable  value  does  not  diminish,  that  always 
continues,  does  it  not  ? — But  the  totals,  I take  it, 
show  that  the  two  valuations  are  not  so  far  apart  now 
as  they  were  some  years  ago. 

6256.  (Lord  Welby.)  1 think  a sixth,  roughly,  is 
taken  off  the  gross  value,  is  it  not? — I have  not  the 
figures  before  me. 

6257.  I think  that  is  the  result ; I have  applied  it 
to  those  figures,  and  it  is  a sixth  ? — Just  so. 

6258.  ( Mr.  Sexton.)  Of  course  you  cannot  be 
expected  to  have  a close,  still  less  an  official  know- 
ledge of  the  system  in  England,  but  I apprehend  you 
know  this  much  that  in  Ireland  the  initiative  and  the 
sole  action  rest  with  the  Imperial  officers?— Yes. 

6259.  And  in  England  the  initiative  is  local,  and 
the  Imperial  officer  intervenes  occasionally  as  a 
reviewing  party  only  ? — Yes. 

6260.  And  do  you  adhere  to  your  view  that  the 
former  system  is  manifestly  the  one  that  will  yield  the 
largest  results  ?— That  certainly  has  been  my  view 
always.  Of  course  any  statements  I have  made  with 
reference  to  the  English  system  naturally  are  made  from 

Kk 
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w^at  I have  tried  to  learn  from  looking  at  the  different 
- — works  on  the  subject,  as  I have  no  personal  knowledge 

22  Feb.  1835.  0f  tjje  English  system, while  of  course  the  Irish  system 
Systems  of  I do  know  something  about. 

in  England  6261.  But  it  is  evident  and  undeniable,  I take  it,  that 
compared**1  a loea*  authority  by  decreeing  a valuation,  however 
low,  equally  over  the  area,  can  make  the  incidence  of 
local  taxation  low,  and  at  the  same  time  enable 
everybody,  lowly  taxed,  to  escape  a portion  of  the 
Imperial  burden  ? — Quite  so,  that  seems  to-  me  to  be 


6262.  Certain  figures  were  put  to  you  by  Lord 
Wei  by,  who  pointed  out  that,  whereas  the  gross 
estimated  rental  of  property  under  Schedule  A.  was 
1 62,000,000/.,  the  gross  annual  value  of  the  property 
rateable  was  five  millions  more,  but  your  contention, 
I understand,  is  that  the  poor-rate  valuation  in 
Ireland,  which  in  the  ordinary  case,  except  when  the 
rent  is  lower  than  the  assessment,  is  a more  stringent 
and  searching  test  of  value  than  what  is  ealled  the 
gross  estimated  rental  in  England  ? — Yes. 

6263.  The  value  of  Lord  Welby’s  suggested  argu- 
ment would  depend,  would  it  not,  on  the  extent  to 
which  it  was  found  that  what  is  called  the  gross 
estimated  rental  in  England  corresponds  with  the 
estimated  value  afforded  by  the  poor-rate  valuation  in 
Ireland  ? — Yes. 

6264.  And  there  should  be  an  inquisition  into 
that  before  any  conclusion  could  be  arrived  at  ? — 
Quite  so. 

6265.  Lord  Welby  suggested  that  the  English  and 
the  Irish  assessment  are  not  in  pari  materia,  because 
the  English  valuations  are  revised  periodically,  and 
the  Irish  valuation  has  not  been  revised  substantially 
since  I860;  but  for  how  many  years  now  has  the 
course  of  agricultural  value  been  declining  ? — 
Certainly  since  before  1 880. 

6266.  There  was  a slight  and  partial  recovery  in 
one  or  two  years,  I think,  and  then  there  followed, 
since  1886,  a very  heavy  and  continuous  decline  till 
now  ? — Yes. 

6267 . Of  course,  if  these  .are  not  in  pari  materia, 
which  cannot  be  denied,  the  advantage  is,  is  it  not,  on 
the  side  of  England,  because  in  the  period  of  falling 
prices  she  has  had  a periodical  revision,  whilst  the 
valuation  in  Ireland  has  remained  at  the  value  at 
which  it  stood  at  an  earlier  period  ? — Yes. 

tm-afvaiu  6268.  Lord  Welby  has  suggested — I am  sure  he 
compared?5  did  not  intend  it  as  any  searching  test,  but  as  a 
general  indication — a comparison  by  area  between 
England  and  Ireland  ? — Yes. 

6269.  Of  course  a moment’s  reflection  will  show, 
will  it  not,  that  no  such  comparison  can  be  taken  of 
any  value  simply  as  a question  of  area  ? — That  is  so. 
You  might  have  the  same  acreable  quantity  of  lands 
of  entirely  different  values.  The  fact  of  there  being 
the  same  number  of  acres  would  be  in  no  way  a test 
of  their  relative  value. 


6270.  You  have  first  to  look  to  relative  utility,  have 
you  not  ? — Yes. 

6271.  Then  you  have  to  look  to  the  proportion  of 
the  different  class  and  values  of  soil,  and  the  total 
acreage  ? — Quite  so. 

6272.  And  in  the  third  place,  you  have  to  re- 
member that  in  Ireland  only  one-fifth  of  the  population 
is  urban,  supplying  a local  market  to  the  agricul- 
turalist, whilst  in  England,  from  two-thirds  to  three- 
fourths  of  the  population  is  urban,  and  a great  home 
market  is  supplied  ? — Quite  so. 

6273.  And,  of  course,  the  fact  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  soil  of  England  is  covered  with  great  urban 
communities  requiring  agricultural  produce,  does  give 
a market  at  the  door  of  the  agriculturalist,  does 
it  not  ?— Yes,  I would  say  that  the  land  in  England 
round  those  great  centres  of  population  ought  to  have 
a very  great  increased  value,  a factor  which  the  Irish 
have  not  got. 

6274.  And,  of  course,  it  dm  elopes  market-gardeu- 
ing,  and  other  branches  of  agricultural,  industry  which 
result  in  a great  profit  ?•— Quite  so. 


6275.  And  which  would  not  only  increase,  but 
multiply  the  value  of  land  ? — Yes. 

6276.  The  suggestion  that,  under  Schedule  B.,  the 
occupiers  in  England  pay  242,000/.,  whilst  in  Ireland 
they  only  pay  26,000/.,  shows  nothing  more,  does  it, 
than  that  England  contains  a number  of  farmers  who 
are  such  large  proprietors  that  they  come  under  the 
income  tax,  while  the  Irishman  being  so  small  a 
man,  does  not  come  under  that  tax  ? — That  seems  to 
me  to  be  so. 

6277.  Some  effort  has  been  made  to  suggest  that 
the  judicial  rent  in  Ireland  continues  to  be  above  the 
valuation.  I think  it  important,  as  you  are  a person 
entitled  to  speak  with  some  authority,  to  ask  if  you 
can  make  it  clear  to  us  what  is  the  present  position 
with  respect  to  valuation.  In  the  first  place,  we  have 
carefully  to  distinguish  between  the  rents  fixed  be- 
tween 1881  and  1886,  before  the  last  great  disastrous 
fall  began,  and  the  rents  fixed  since  1886,  and  during 
the  progress  of  that  fall  which  is  still  continuing. 
You  gave  us  some  figures  to-day,  generally  speaking, 
showing  that  the  reductions  up  to  1886  did  leave  the 
rent  still  higher  than  the  valuation  ? — Yes. 

6278.  You  have  shown  us  that  though  up  to  1886, 
the  larger  number  of  cases  were  dealt  with,  and  the 
larger  amount  of  rental,  yet  that  the  reductions  since 
1886  in  the  smaller  number  of  cases  upon  the  smaller 
rental  were  so  heavy  as  largely  to  affect  the  average 
of  the  whole  bulk  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

6279.  Does  your  knowledge  enable  you  to  say 
whether  the  reductions  since  1886  taken  by  themselves 
without  reference  to  the  reduction  of  earlier  years 
would  show  that  judicial  rents  in  Ireland,  as  fixed  upon 
current  values,  that  is,  values  since  1886,  are  lower  than 
the  valuation  ? — Without  having  the  table  made  up  by 
returns  calculated  the  clear  impression  on;  my  mind  is 
that  that  is  so — that  the  rents  since  1886  are  below 
the  valuations  in  the  great  majority  of  cases. 

6280.  (Sir  David  Barbour.)  In  all  the  provinces  P 
— The  only  province  as  to  which  that  might  not  hold 
good,  is,  I think,  Munster,  but  even  of  late  in  a great 
number  of  counties  in  Munster  where  I have  looked 
at  the  returns  for  a month  or  two  months,  I have 
frequently  noticed  taking  a small  number  of  cases, 
say  50  or  100,  that  the  judicial  rents  are  below  the 
valuation.  Of  course,  to  answer  the  question  con- 
clusively, you  would  have  to  calculate  all  the  figures 
from  1886  down  to  the  present  time. 

6281.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  You  have  been  a Land  Com- 
missioner, have  you  not,  since  1886  ? — Yes. 

6282.  In  various  parts  of  the  country  ? — Yes. 

6283.  Does  your  own  administration  leave  on  your 
mind  the  impression  that  rents  are  now  materially 
lower  than  the  valuation  through  Ireland  ? — Yes,  that 
is  clearly  my  impression. 

6284.  Mr.  Barton  submitted  an  ingenious  table, 
Table  9,  in  which  first  comparing  the  reduction  since 
1881  with  the  valuation  of  the  holdings  operated 
upon,  he  showed  that  taking  the  totals,  the  valuation 
and  the  rent  now  approximates? — Yes. 

6285.  And  applying  that  to  the  whole  rental  of 
Ireland,  upon  the  assumption  that  the  rent  of  the 
holding  which  is  not  dealt  with,  stood  in  the  same 
relation  to  the  valuation  of  those  holdings  as  the  rent 
and  valuation  of  the  holdings  dealt  with,  he  proceeded 
to  a further  inference,  that  the  landlord  in  Ireland 
saves  on  the  assessment,  by  being  entitled  to  take  the 
valuation  instead  of  the  rent,  that  is  to  say,  that  upon 
his  assumption,  the  valuation  of  all  Ireland,  if  re- 
duced on  the  basis  of  the  reduction  since  1881,  would 
seem  to  be  still  lower  than  the  rent.  Now  I ask  you 
this : Suppose  you  applied  to  the  whole  rental  of 
Ireland  the  scale  of  reduction  since  1886,  do  you 
believe  that  the  rent  would  now  be  substantially 
lower  than  the  valuation,  or  in  other  words,  do  you 
believe  that  the  option  of  being  assessed  upon  the 
valuation  is  any  longer  any  advantage  whatever  to 
the  Irish  landlord  ? — No,  I do  Hot  think  it  is  much, 
if  any  advantage  now,  that  is,  under  the.circumstances 
as  you  state  them  ; if  you  were  to  apply  the  scale  of 
reduction  since  1886  to  all  the  rents  in  Ireland, 
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ir.  F.  I think  it  would  probably  remove  the  valuation 
altogether. 

«pSTi895.  6286.  Yet  in  fixing  those  rents  you  do  still  fix  a 

" - rent  upon  a part  of  the  improvements  made  by  the 

^fanci  tenant  ? — That  is  alleged. 

jaiuation.  6287.  Do  you  usually  give  them  a per-centage  on 
01  the  cost  of  the  work,  and  give  the  remainder  to  the 
„ between  landlord? — Yes. 

and'tenant.  6288.  Yes,  although  the  rent  includes  that,  it  has 
S become  lower  than  the  valuation  ? — Ves,  quite. 

6289.  Mr.  Barton,  in  his  memorandum,  said  that 
the  value  of  the  tenant-right  was  included  in  the 
valuation,  but  in  his  oral  evidence  he  withdrew  from 
that  position,  and  said  it  was  not  included  in  the 
valuation.  I put  it  to  him  whether  there  was  any- 
thing more  to  which  value  could  be  attached  than  the 
holding  itself,  and  whether  the  valuer  did  not  value 
the  holding  as  it  stood . Do  you  imagine  he  could  have 
done  anything  else  ? — No,  I do  not. 

6290.  Is  any  evidence  taken  either  from  the  tenant 
or  the  landlord  as  to  the  improvements  made? — 
Certainly  not,  there  is  no  machinery  given  by  which 
such  evidence  could  be  taken. 

6291.  (The  O' Conor  Don)  Are  you  quite  sure  of 
that  ? — I am  sure  of  it,  except  on  appeals.  Where 
there  are  appeals  allowed  from  the  primary  valuation, 
evidence  undoubtedly  could  be  given,  but  in  the 
primary  valuation,  reading  over  the  instruction  framed 
by  Sir  Richard  Griffith,  there  is  no  machinery  set 
forth  by  which  such  matters  could  be  inquired  into. 

6292.  Was  it  not  one  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Valuation  Act  thatimprovements  made  in  the  preceding 
seven  years  were  not  to  be  taken  into  consideration  ? 
—That  is  one  of  the  provisions  in  the  section,  but  I 
can  find  no  machinery  given  in  the  instructions  for 
the  valuers  to  hold  any  inquiry.  Probably  if  you 
found  a certain  piece  of  land  reclaimed  from  a river 
or  the  sea,  and  they  satisfied  themselves  in  any  way 
that  that  land  was  reclaimed  within  the  seven  years, 

I take  it,  under  the  section  in  the  Act,  the  valuers 
could  omit  it  from  valuation,  but  I can  find  nothing 
in  the  instructions  specifying  how,  and  in  what  way, 
or  by  what  machinery  they  were  to  make  inquiries. 

6293.  What  machinery  would  they  requre.  Is  it 
not  clear  it  would  be  io  the  tenant’s  interest  even  as 
regards  local  rates,  not  to  have  his  valuation  raised  on 
his  improvements  ?— Yes. 

6294.  And  would  not  he,  in  consequence,  when  the 
valuator  came  on  his  land,  naturally  tell  him,  “ I have 
“ made  these  improvements,  and  you  must  exclude 
“ them  ” ? — If  the  valuer  was  ready  to  accept  the 
statement  of  one  side  without  any  inquiry,  of  course 
then  the  thing  could  be  done,  but  we  hardly  look 
upon  that  as  a feasible  or  possible  method  ; he  could 
not  merely  take  a statement  or  hearsay  evidence  as  to 
when  the  improvement  was,  or  was  not  done. 

6295.  Are  you  aware  that  Mr.  Greene,  before  the 
before  the  Committee  in  1869  I think  it  was,  dis- 
tinctly stated  that  the  occupancy -right  or  tenant-right 
was  never  taken  into  consideration  ? — Yes,  I think  I 
remember  that  statement  being  made  by  him. 

6296.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  In  fixing  rents,  you  conduct 
a searching  inquisition  upon  oath  as  between  the  land- 
lord and  the  tenant  as  to  who  made  the  improvements, 
do  you  not  ? — Yes. 

6297.  And  you  find  that,  of  course,  necessary  ? — 
Quite  so,  in  fact  in  cases  where  the  holding  is  in- 
spected before  the  hearing  under  certain  circumstances, 
statements  are  made  to  the  Land  Commissioners 
who  go  out  on  the  land  with  regard  to  amounts 
alleged  to  be  spent  on  improvements,  and  we  find 
when  we  come  into  Court  that  a searching  and  difficult 
inquiry  results  as  to  how  far  those  statements  are 
verifiable. 

6298.  Sir  Richard  Griffith  and  his  staff  had  no 
authority  under  the  law,  had  they,  to  conduct  any 
judicial  proceedings  ? — No,  I can  find  none. 

6299.  And  of  course  those  would  have  been  neces- 
sary in  order  to  fiud  out  the  ownership  of  any  im- 
provements ?— Certainly,  that  is  to  do  it  in  any  way 
effectively. 


6300.  Is  there  any  trace  anywhere  of  anything  Mr.w.F. 

done  by  Sir  Richard  Griffith  and  his  staff,  except  the 
application  of  the  judgment  .of  the  valuers  to  the  22  Feb- 1895- 
holding  as  it  stood  including  the  improvements  ? — incidenco  of 
No,  that  is  SO.  nstotween 

6301.  ( Sir  David  Barbour.)  If  Sir  Richard  lamllord 
Griffith’s  valuators  rejected  a tenant’s  claim,  had  the  an  °"u" ' 
tenant  any  right  of  appeal  afterwards  ? — Yes,  I have 

stated  that.  On  the  apneal  there  probably  would 
have  been  that  power.  I am  not  aware,  though,  to 
what  extent  the  right  of  appeal  was  availed  of. 

6302.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  There  was  a general  power 
of  appeal  against,  the  valuation,  was  there  not  ?— Quite 
so,  to  quarter  sessions. 

6303.  But  is  there  any  trace  of  any  appeal  granted 
on  a question  of  improvements  ? — I do  not  know  of 
any. 

6304.  ( The  O’  Conor  Don.)  Do  you  know  anything 
about  these  appeals  at  all  ? — Al!  I know  about  them 
is  the  statements  I find  in  the  evidence  of  Sir  Richard 
Griffith  and  others  who  were  examined  before  those 
committees. 

6305.  And  do  you  find  any  statement  of  Sir  Richard 
Griffith  on  this  point  ? — I do  not  remember  any. 

6306.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  Have  you  any  doubt  that  the 
holding  was  valued  as  it  stood  ? — That  is  my 
belief. 

6307.  And,  therefore,  included  all  improvements, 
no  matter  who  made  them  ? — That  is  my  impression. 

6308.  That  being  so,  and  as  the  tenant  right, 
whether  in  Ulster  or  anywhere  else,  can  be  nothing 
except  a part  of  the  value  of  the  whole,  it  follows,  I 
submit,  that  the  valuation  of  Griffith  included  the 
valuation  of  the  tenant  right? — I think  so. 

6309.  In  fixing  the  rent,  now,  how  do  you  deal 
with  the  tenant  right.  You  fix  the  rent,  I understand, 
as  if  a stranger  wanted  a farm  ? — Quite  so,  we  fix  the 
rent  on  what  we  supposo  a solvent  man  would  be 
willing  to  give  for  a holding,  of  course  taking  into 
account  the  various  circumstances  of  the  particular 
case  which  might  affect  it  in  different  ways. 

6310.  Therefore,  subject  only  to  such  per-centage 
as  you  allow  for  improvements  actually  made  by  the 
tenant,  the  incorporeal  tenant  right,  the  tenant  right 
other  than  the  value  of  improvements,  is  included  in 
the  rent,  is  it  ? — Yes. 

6311.  Have  you  any  doubt  that  the  Irish  rent  and 
the  Irish  validation  both,  are  now  materially  higher 
than  the  rent  in  England  relatively  ?— I would  hardly 
like  to  make  any  statement  upon  that,  as  my  know- 
ledge with  regard  to  the  English  rents,  of  course,  is 
mere  hearsay,"!  have  no  actual  knowledge  of  English 
rents  which  would  entitle  me  to  make  any  such 
statement. 

6312.  Are  you  aware  of  any  general  current  im- 
pression that  the  proportion  of  produce  taken  for  rent 
in  Ireland  is  higher  than  in  England  ? — I have  con- 
stantly heard  it  stated  that  larger  proportions  are 
taken  in  Ireland,  but,  as  I say,  there  are  certain  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  English  farming  which 
would,  of  course,  explain  the  smaller  share  of  gross 
produce  that,  goes  to  rent.  I would  hardly  like  to 
give  an  opinion  upon  that  without  studying  the 
English  method. 

6313.  On  the  question  of  principle,  if  it  were  found 
that  tho  Irish  landlord  takes  a larger  proportion  of 
the  produce  for  rent  than  the  English  landlord,  and 
that  consequently  the  English  tenant  after  paying  the 
cost  of  production,  has  a larger  balance  of  the  produce 
than  the  Irish  tenant  for  subsistence,  that  considera- 
tion would  of  course  affect  the  value  of  the  yield  of 
income  tax  as  a measure  of  the  capacity  of  the  whole 
population  in  each  country  to  bear  fiscal  burdens, 
would  it  not  ? — Yes,  it  would  seem  so. 

6314.  What  do  you  say  upon  the  practice  which 
has  prevailed  in  Ireland,  of  valuing  badly-farmed 
land  as  if  it  were  well-farihed  ? — That  hardly  seems 
to  me  to  be  a fair  method  to  either  landlord  or 
tenant,  as,  of  course,  if  you  were  to  value  land  for  its 
possibilities,  you  might  value  it  far  higher  than  its 
real  income-paying  power.  If  you  were  to  value  land 
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MiiJa«  f'  ?n  to  improbability,  to  put  it  so,  you  might  value 
— — it  much  higher  than  the  rent  being  paid  for  it  would 

22  Feb.  1895.  allow  you,  and  landlord  and  tenant  would  both  lose, 
inculenceof  6315.  And  under  this  practice,  Irish  land  has  been 
^between  valued  in  many  cases,  not  at  what  it  was  worth  at  the 
landlord  time  of  the  valuing,  but  what  it  might  be  made  worth 
an  tcnan  . j£  jmproveinentS  were  judiciously  applied  to  it  ? — • 
Yes,  that  rule  has  been  largely  carried  out,  and  I 
believe  it  has  been  admitted  that  it  is  so. 

6316.  We  are  told  that  it  has  been.  What  do  you 
say  on  the  practice  of  founding  scales  of  prices  in 
valuation  Acts,  and  otherwise  upon  what  are  called 
general  averages — averages  taken  from  the  highest 
and  the  lowest  price  of  each  year? — I do  not  much 
believe  myself  in  that  method  of  collecting  prices ; of 
course  the  usual  criticism,  and  the  fairly  sound  criticism 
is,  if  you  take  the  average  between  the  highest  prices 
and  the  lowest  prices,  the  highest  price  is  taken  when 
there  is  the  least  produce,  and  the  lowest  price  when 
there  is  most  produce,  and  certainly  the  menu  between 
them  would  not  represent  the  actual  average  price  at 
all. 

6317.  It  would  represent  more  than  the  tenant 
received  ? — Quite  right. 

6318.  If  he  sold  the  bulk  of  his  produce  at  the  time 
of  year  when  the  lowest  price  generally  prevails,  when 
the  harvest  is  thrown  on  the  market  ?— Quite  so. 

6319.  What  do  you  say  on  the  suggestion  that  land 
reclaimed  or  improved  by  the  tenant  in  Ireland  has 
not  been  added  to  the  valuation.  Do  you  see  any  point 
in  the  suggestion  that  reclamations  made  by  anon- 
incorae-tax  paying  class  have  not  been  added  to  the 
income  tax  assessment  ? — That  is  on  the  assumption 
that  the  amount  of  money  spent  on  reclamation  has 
added  to  the  inherent  value  of  the  land. 

6320.  Yes  ? — One  would  naturally  say,  if  you  spent 
a large  amount  of  money  in  reclaiming,  or  draining,  or 
making  any  other  agricultural  improvements  that  it 
ought  to  add  to  the  value  of  the  land ; but  then  you 
have  to  consider  whether  there  was  no  change  in 
the  value  of  the  land  irrespective  of  those  conditions. 
Undoubtedly  you  would  have  to  add  to  your  valuation 
the  cost  of  those  improvements,  and  the  cost  of  that 
expenditure  of  money,  but  in  Ireland,  it  would  seem 
that  that  expenditure  has  been  counter  balanced  by 
other  circumstances  that  have,  to  a more  than  corre- 
sponding degree,  reduced  the  total  value  of  the  land. 

6321.  Moreover,  these  reclamations  hi  Ireland  are 
usually  the  subject  of  an  an  annual  expenditure  to 
keen  the  land  in  condition,  are  they  not  ? — That  is  so 
in  a great  number  of  cases. 

6322.  And  at  any  rate  if  they  were  added  to  the 
valuation,  the  effect  would  be  that  the  landlord  would 
pay  income  tax  upon  property  created  by  the  tenant  ? 
— Yes,  where  the  improvement  was  done  by  the 
tenants. 

6323.  Property  undoubtedly  belonging  to  thetenaut 
would  become  subject  to  income  tax,  as  if  it  were  the 
property  of  the  landlord  ?— -That  would  bo  so. 

Separate  6324.  Upon  the  question  of  the  separation  of  land 
tod  and’  °f  an<*  knifings  i'1  the  valuation,  you  are  the  president 
buildings,  of  a court  fixing  rents,  and  of  course  you  have  great 
experience,  have  you  not  ? — Yes. 

6325.  What  do  you  say  upon  the  suggestion  that  it 

is  possible,  by  an  acreable  rate,  which  itself  depends 
upon  the  value  of  produce,  to  fix  the  value  of  agri- 
cultural land  without  regard  to  the  necessary  equip- 
ment of  the  land,  can  you  do  it  ? — Of  course  in  valuiim 
land  acreably,  according  to  the  produce,  you  must  take 
into  account  that  to  produce  so  much  out  of  an  acre  of 
laud  you  require  certain  implements  and  instruments, 
and  among  those  implements  and  instruments  you 
might  include  the  necessary  buildings,  the  same  as  any 
other  implement  that  is  required.  J 

6326.  Do  I suggest  too  much  to  you  when  I say 
that  when  the  value  of  a holding  is  fixed  upon  an 
acreable  rate,  that  that  acreable  rate  fixed  itself  upon 
the  value  of  produce  does  necessarily  include  the  equip- 
ment of  the  holding?-— I really  do  not  see  how  you 
can  say  that  an  acre  of  land  has  got  any  value  at  all 


unless  you  take  into  account  the  fact  that  there  must  Afr.  w.t. 
be  some  machinery  for  working  it. 

6327.  And  therefore,  when  the  land  is  valued  22  Feb.®;, 

separately  upon  this  acreable  rate,  and  the  buildings  Sep^uT 
valued  afterwards,  is  there  not  some  ground  for  thinking  01 

that  a portion,  at  least,  of  the  value  of  the  buildings  is  buSldi!^ 
twice  included,  first  as  necessary  equipment  as  part  of 

the  acreable  rate,  and  secondly  in  the  separate  value  ? 

— I think  there  is  that  danger.  Of  course  I think 
also  that  it  might  be  possible,  if  you  kept  it  clearly  in 
view  iu  making  your  valuation,  that  you  were  to  omit 
a certain  part  of  the  implements  necessary  lor  the 
cultivation  and  working  of  it  you  could  do  so  ; but  I 
think  that  there  is  a good  deal  of  risk  that  those  who 
are  carrying  out  a valuation  might  overlook  that  fact. 

6328.  In  fact  there  would  be  no  security  unless  the 
acreable  rate  were  deliberately  so  fixed  as  to  exclude 
equipment  ? — Yes. 

6329.  Now  do  you  see  any  reason  why  the  system 
in  Ireland  should  not  be  the  same  as  in  England, 
where  there  is  a good  deal  of  ability  applied  to  the 
consideration  of  these  questions  ? — I do  not. 

6330.  And  that  there  should  be  a single  valuation 
of  land  and  buildings  as  a going  concern  ? — Quite  so. 

I quite  see  the  reason  suggested  by  The  O’Connor 
Don,  with  reference  to  the  constant  changes  in  the 
value  of  buildings ; but  of  course  there  are  changes 
also  in  the  value  of  the  land. 

6331.  But  after  all  does  my  suggestion  involve  any 
difficulty  ; if  you  make  the  integral  calculation  first  as 
the  value  of  the  whole,  how  does  that  prevent  sub- 
divisions afterwards  if  they  are  required  ?•— There  is 
no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  so. 

6332.  If  you  have  one  value  for  land  and  buildings 
together  and  it  becomes  necessary'  to  re-value  any 
building  or  buildings  that  can  be  done ; a new  item 
will  be  established  and  it  will  affect  the  main  valua- 
tion ? — Yes. 

6333.  Do  you  happen  to  know  that  the  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  which  in- 
quired into  this  matter  last  year  after  hearing  exhaus- 
tive evidence  recommended  that  there  should  be  in 
future  in  Ireland  as  in  England,  not  a separate  valua- 
tion of  land  and  buildings,  but  a joint  valuation  of 
the  two  as  a going  concern? — Yes,  I am  aware  of 
that. 

6334.  When  we  are  told  that  Griffith’s  valuation  Basis  of 
was  not  to  exceed  the  fair  letting  value,  what  test  val,iatio"' 
or  standard  of  the  fair  letting  value  was  there  at 

that  time  ?— I think  the  words  Griffith  uses  are  they 
were  to  value  in  the  same  manner  as  if  employed  by 
one  of  the  principal  landlords  of  the  county,  who  was 
about  to  let  the  lands  to  solvent  tenants  on  leases, 
say,  of  21  years.  That  was,  more  or  less,  the  com- 
petitive value — what  a man  would  get,  of  course 
limited  by  the  fact  that  the  tenant  was  to  be  a solvent 

6335.  It  was  to  be  as  much  us  the  pressure  for 
land  in  Ireland  would  induce  a solvent  man  to  give, 
was  it?— Yes. 

6336.  And  the  so-called  fair-letting  values  of  that 
time  are  the  fair-letting  values  which  have  been  re- 
duced in  the  land  courts — and  some  of  then  increased 
even  afterwards  in  the  prosperous  years? — Yes. 

6337.  Have  you  any  doubt  that  the  local  circum- 
stances, such  as  altitude,  climate,  proximity  and  so 
forth,  would  be  taken  into  account  usually  not  to 
reduce,  but  to  increase  the  valuation  ?— The  Instruc- 
tions are  very  minute  with  reference  to  that,  and 
there  are  tables  of  deduction  and  addition,  I think, 
given ; for  example,  as  to  altitude,  if  the  land  was 
over  a certain  number  of  feet  in  height  there  was  to 
be  a reduction  per  U.  If  it  was  at  an  altitude  of 
from  800  to  900  feet  it  was  a deduction  of  5s.  in  the 
12.,  and  when  you  come  to  400  to  500  feet  there  was 
a deduction  of  1.5.,  and  so  on.  Very  minute  tables 
indeed  were  drawn  up  with  respect  to  these  matters. 

6338.  The  general  effect,  I submit  to  you,  of  the 
rules  as  to  local  circumstances  was  that  they  were 
taken  into  account  more  in  the  way  of  augmentation' 
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„r  p of  value  than  reduction  ?— From  that  point  of  view  I 
%iley-  hardly  have  looked  at  it,  so  I could  hardly  say. 

!ebTiSD5.  6339.  Would  you  say  that  proximity  to  a town  was 
— more  likely  to  increase  a valuation  than  distance  from 
Ktfon.  a town  was  to  reduce  it  ? — I think  Griffith  takes  the 
general  average  of  about  5 or  6 miles  as  being  sup- 
posed to  be  the  average  distance,  and  theu  he  gives 
a careful  scale  for  additions  according  to  the  size  of 
the  town  and  according  to  the  number  of  miles  the 
property  is  from  it. 

valuation  of  6340.  I want  to  ask  you  a question  or  two  about 
houses  in  the  towns.  It  has  been  suggested  by  the  Comrnis- 
'lties'  sioner  of  Valuation  that  the  town  valuation  of  Ireland 
might  be  increased  if  there  were  new  valuations— in 
Dublin,  I think  he  said,  from  15  to  20  per  cent. — and 
in  Ulster  something  less.  Now,  so  far  as  there  is 
any  progressiveness  in  Irish  towns,  it  has  occurred,  I 
believe,  in  the  townships  of  Dublin,  in  Belfast,  and  a 
few  other  towns  of  the  north  only — is  not  that  so  ? — 
I think  that  is  so. 

6341.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  these  townships  about 
Dublin,  and  Belfast  itself,  have  progressed  mainly 
since  Griffith’s  valuation  was  made  ? — Yes,  I think 
so.  Certainly,  I can  say  mainly  since  then. 

6342.  And,  therefore,  the  rents  upon  which  the 
values  are  approximated  were  fixed  in  these  cases  upon 
the  prosperous  conditions  of  years  more  recent  than 
the  valuation  ? — Yes. 

6343.  Take,  for  instance  (you  know  what  I mean), 
Pembroke  and  places  about  Dublin  ? — Quite  so. 

6344.  Does  not  that  rather  go  to  establish  the  pre- 
sumption that  there  is  nothing  more  prosperous  now 
than  at  that  time  which  would  entitle  an  increase  in 
the  valuation  of  these  towns  ? — Yes,  because  I do  not 
know  how  frequently  the  valuation  of  those  houses 
has  been  altered  by  the  valuation  office,  but  it  would 
appear,  if  you  take  it  that  they  were  altered  on  the 
change  of  value,  it  is  evident  that  they  were  valued  at 
the  most  prosperous  period. 

6345.  They  appear  to  be  altered  only  casually  in 
the  case  of  individual  houses,  and  what  I suggest  to 
you  is  that  the  original  valuation  of  those  prosperous 
townships  about  Dublin  and  Belfast  occurred  at  a 
time  when  rents  were  probably  as  high  tvs  they  are 
now,  owing  to  prosperity  ? — Yes. 

6346.  Do  you  know  Dublin  well  ? — Yes. 

6347.  The  custom  in  Dublin  is,  is  it  not,  for  the  land- 
lord to  pay  all  charges  out  of  the  rent  ? — Yes. 

6348.  Knowing  what  you  do  of  the  rents  of  Dublin 
and  considering  the  local  rates  are  about  10s.  in  the 
11.,  and  the  old  character  of  the  city  in  connexion 
with  repairs,  do  you  think  that  the  balance  of  rent  left 
after  repairs,  insurance,  and  legal  charges  have  been 
paid,  .would  allow  of  any  increase  whatever  in  the 
valuation  of  Dublin  ? — Taking  houses  that  I happen 
to  know  myself  the  rent  of  and  making  those  addi- 
tions to  the  valuations,  having  regard  to  the  very 
high  rates  and  taxes  payable  in  Dublin  (which  comes 
to  9s.  or  10s.  in  the  1/.),  and  something  for  repairs  and 
maintenance  and  insurance,  it  would  seem  to  me  that 
the  valuation  is  quite  high  enough. 

6349.  Except  Belfast  and  about  four  other  towns 
in  the  north  could  it  be  said  that  the  towns  of  Ireland 
now  as  compared  with  the  period  of  Griffith’s  valuation 
are  progressive? — No,  if  you  take  the  test  of  popula- 
tion, certainly  not,  and  of  course  with  regard  to  a 
town  the  test  of  population  is  a very  important  one 
with  reference  to  the  value  of  houses. 

6350.  Would  you  say  with  reference  to  any  town 
you  know  in  Ireland,  except  as  to  three  or  four,  that 
the  rebuilding  bears  any  satisfactory  proportion  to  the 
decline  or  decay  of  buildings  ? — I think  in  most 
country  towns  I know  of,  the  number  of  houses  is 
decreasing. 

6351.  Arid  in  Dublin,  as  in  most  of  the  southern 
towns,  are  there  large  districts  where  houses  formerly 
occupied  by  persons  of  good  incomes  have  become 
mere  broken-down  tenements  ? — It  is  quite  evident 
that  it  is  so  in  Dublin.  Streets  that  two  generations 
ago  were  occupied  by  people  of  a fairly  wealthy  type 


have  fallen  into  tenement  houses,  arid  they  have  lost  F- 

a great  deal  of  their  value. 

6352.  Your  opinion  confirms  my  own  observation  23  *ob- 1S35- 
so  far  as  I know  the  country,  that  an  increase  iu  the  Valuation  ot 
urban  valuation  of  Ireland  could  not  equitably  be  citi;Ss.sin 
made  ? — I think  not. 

6353.  On  the  whole  I mean  ? — On  the  whole,  I 
should  say  not. 

6354.  One  question  generally  upon  Griffith’s  Basis  of 
valuation.  I believe  the  local  rates  even  in  1 852  v“ U!>  ou' 
were  much  less  than  they  are  now  in  Ireland  ? — • 

Yes. 

6355.  And  in  the  years  that  succeeded,  between 
1852  and  1865,  whilst  the  valuation  was  in  progress, 
the  more  progressive  years  of  good  prices,  the  rates 
bore  only  a very  small  proportion  to  what  they  are  at 
present,  did  they  not? — I think  the  rates  were  lower 
in  1865  than  they  were  in  1852,  but  of  course  now 
they  are  very  much  higher. 

6356.  And  as  you  deduct  the  local  rates  you  would 
now  have  to  deduct  in  any  new  valuation  a much 
larger  sum  than  in  any  time  between  1852  and  1865, 
would  you  not  ?— ' Yes. 

6357.  Moreover  I understand  wages  of  labour 
within  forty  years  have  about  doubled  ? — Yes,  they 
have  very  largely  increased. 

6358.  And  in  valuing  the  holdings  now  you  would 
have  to  deduct  from  the  gross  value  of  the  produce  a 
far  greater  sum  under  the  head  of  cost  of  production 
iu  order  to  arrive  at  the  net  value,  would  you  not?  — 

Yes. 

6359.  These  circumstances  would  operate,  would 
they  not,  to  make  a valuation,  now,  much  lower  than 
it  was  at  any  time  between  1852  and  1865,  apart  from 
the  heavy  fall  of  prices  in  recent  years  ?— Yes,  I think 
it  would. 

6360.  And  the  fall  of  prices  would  operate,  would 
it  not,  to  the  same  effect  ? — I do  not  see  anything  that 
make  the  valuation  higher  now  than  it  was  in  1852 
or  in  1865  irrespective  of  prices  altogether,  and  I do 
not  see  anything  that  would  cause  you  to  raise  the 
valuation. 

6361.  On  the  contrary,  if  rates  are  heavier  and 
labour  dearer,  it  would  operate  to  reduce  it,  would  it 
not  ? — Yes. 

6362.  I want  to  ask  you  a question  or  two  upon  Effect  of 
Mr.  Barton’s  Table  10.  He  gives  us  there  what  ho  chi'iso  Acts, 
calls  income  tax  as  a basis  of  comparison  of  the 
relative  taxable  capacity  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 

and  you  observe  he  opens  with  the  actual  charge ; 
then  he  adds  to  the  actual  charge,  for  the  purpose  of 
comparison,  the  fall  in  amount  of  Income  Tax  paid 
because  of  sales  of  farms  in  Ireland  under  the  Ash- 
bourne and  other  Acts  to  the  occupiers.  Considering 
that  these  purchasers  for  49  years  will  have  to  pay 
over  to  the  Imperial  Treasury  a sum  corresponding 
to  the  rent  they  paid  to  the  landlord,  do  you  see  any 
reason  why  that  sum  should  be  added  there  in  the 
measurement  of  the  capacity  of  Ireland  to  bear  general 
burdens.  Do  you  see,  he  treats  the  farms  which  have 
been  purchased  by  the  occupiers  as  if  they  were  still 
in  the  hands  of  the  landlord  and  still  paying  income 
tax  although  they  have  passed  into  the  hands  of  a 
non-income- tax  paying  class  ? — -Just  so. 

6363.  Do  you  agree  that  it  ought  to  go  in  there  to 
increase  the  measures  of  Ireland’s  capacity  ? — No,  I 
do  not  see  why  it  should.  However,  I suppose  Mr. 

Barton  had  his  reasons  for  putting  it  in,  which  I 
should  like  to  consider  before  I definitely  answer  that 
question. 

6364.  If  a mau  in  England  had  500/.,  and  instead 
of  using  it  iu  a shop,  he  bought  a piece  of  land,  would 
you  consider  that  the  possession  by  him  of  that  piece 
of  land  would  be  a reason  for  adding  it  to  the  income- 
tax  assessment  though  he  himself  was  not  a person 
paying  income  tax  at  all  ? — There  does  not  seem  to  be 
any  reason  for  it,  certainly. 

6365.  Then  he  makes  an  addition  of  “ Saving  due  Kent  and 
“ to  tax  being  assessed  as  regards  landed  property  on  valuation. 
“ valuation,  where  same  is  under  rent.”  You  have 

told  us  upon  your  authority  as  a land  commissioner 
K k 3 
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ilTBaUcy.  ^at  if  the  reductioQS  for  the  last  seven  years  were 
— . applied  to  the  whole  rental  of  Ireland  there  would  be 
22 geb.  189a.  no  saving? — Yes,  that  is  so.  I take  it  Mr. 

valuation  I>arton  has  taken  the  entire  judicial  rents  from  1881 
to  the  present  time  when  making  that  calculation, 
but  if  you  apply  the  circumstances  which  you  put  to 
me  of  the  scale  of  reduction  from  1885  to  the  present 
time  to  all  the  rents  of  Ireland  I take  it  it  would  get 
rid  of  that  altogether. 

6366.  Is  it  not  a purely  fallacious  basis  to  suggest 
to  us  as  a guide  at  the  present  moment  the  deductions 
made  in  former  years  when  the  prices  were  higher 
and  is  not  the  true  test  of  the  current  reductions  made 
in  rent  in  Ireland.  As  to  sub-head  D.  you  have  said 
already  that,  in  your  opinion,  a new  valuation  could 
not  equitably  raise  the  urban  valuation  of  Ireland,  and 
therefore  that  item  in  your  judgment  would  disappear  ? 
—Quite  so. 

Income  tax  6367-  Then  generally  when  you  consider  the  yield 
taxable  of  income  tax  of  the  two  countries  as  a basis  of 
capacity.  their  taxable  capacity  of  course  you  cannot  ignore 
the  question  of  where  the  income  is  spent  ? — Quite  so. 

6368.  And  if  it  were  found  that  a great  part  of  the 
rental  of  Ireland  is  expended  out  of  Ireland  to 
maintain  landlords  who  live  in  other  countries  or  to 
pay  interest  on  mortgages  or  annuities  due  to 
annuitants,  that  sum,  on  an  equitable  comparison 
would  have  to  be  deducted  from  the  gross  assessment 
in  order  to  establish  a fair  comparison  of  wealth, 
would  it  not  ? — If  you  have  a large  expenditure  of 
the  rents  out  of  the  country  that,  undoubtedly,  I take 
it,  would  largely  affect  the  right  of  the  country  to 
be  charged  on  that  amount. 

6369.  In  other  words  the  yield  of  the  income  tax 
from  a country  cannot  be  taken  as  a measure  of  her 
capacity  to  bear  taxation,  except  upon  the  assumption 
that  the  income  upon  which  the  tax  is  paid  is  spent 
in  the  country  ?— Yes  ; of  course  the  difficulty  I can 
see  there  is  as  to  measuring  where  or  how  the  income 
is  spent.  If  you  had  a Table  of  Returns  to  show  you 
where  the  income  is  spent  and  what  becomes  of  it 
you  could  then  definitely  measure  it. 

6370.  I admit  in  the  ordinary  ease  there  might  be 
some  difficulty,  but  in  the  case  of  Ireland  it  is 
notorious,  is  it  not,  that  the  great  part  of  the  body  of 
landowners  do  live  habitually  out  of  the  country,  and 
that  the  land  is  mortgaged  to  a great  part  of  its  value 
to  companies  not  trading  in  Ireland  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

6371.  ( Lord  Farrer.)  With  regard  to  the  last 
question  put  to  you,  if  the  money  that  comes  from 
Ireland  is  spent  out  of  Ireland  then  it  may  follow,  as 
Mr.  Sexton  says,  that  that  may  not  be  a test  of  Ireland’s 
capacity  to  pay,  but  it  also  snows,  does  it  not,  that 
pro  tanto  Ireland  does  not  now  pay  that  tax.  If  the 
money  is  spent  by  an  absentee  in  London  it  is 
paid  by  the  absentee  in  London,  and  not  by  Ireland, 
is  it  not.  It  cuts  both  ways,  does  it  not  ? — Probably. 

Rent  mid  6372.  Then  with  regard  to  the  valuation  of  the 
valuation.  rent  j undei-stand  that  everybody  now  may,  if  he 
pleases,  pay  upon  his  rent,  and  not  upon  his  valuation  ? 
—Yes. 

6373.  Therefore  really  if  we  have  got  the  thing 
tested  by  rent  the  valuation  is  of  small  importance, 
is  it  not  ? — Yes,  as  soon  as  you  once  get  all  the  rents 
under  the  valuation. 

6374.  And  supposing  it  were  admitted  for  the 
sake  of  argument  that  we  are  not  to  go  to  the  valua- 
tion, but  that  we  are  to  go  to  rent,  and  that  we  do 
not  make  any  distinction  between  valuation  and  rent, 
then  we  need  not  consider  the  Griffith’s  valuation  at 
all  we  may  fall  back  upon  rent,  may  we  not  ? — I think 
so  ns  soon  as  you  once  get  to  that  point. 

6375.  And  wherever  anyone  chooses  he  may  pay 
upon  rent,  may  he  not  V — Yes. 

6376.  And  the  income  tax  assessment  is  on  the 
rent,  not  on  the  valuation  ? — With  the  exception  of 
the  possible  case  of  the  occupier  being  charged  on 
the  difference  between  the  rent  and  the  valuation. . 

'reliant  6377.  Now  let  us  go  to  the  question  of  the 

llRl  " occupier.  There  are  two  or  three  cases  mentioned 
here  whore  the  landlord  escapes  income  tax  which  he 


would  otherwise  have  paid  by  reason  of  sales  to  the  Mr-W.e, 
occupier . or  by  reason  that  part  of  the  value  of  the  Baa^- 
property  is  to  be  found  in  tenant  right.  In  those  22  Fob.  1595. 
cases  there  is  no  income  tax  paid,  is  there  ? — I hardly  Tenant 
understand  about  the  question  of  tenant  right.  r‘Eht 

6378.  Is  not  that  so — no  income  tax  is  paid  upon 
tenant  right.  A landlord  pays  so  much  less  income 
tax,  because  there  is  so  much  tenant  right — that  is  so, 
is  it  not  ? — Hardly,  for  this  reason  that,  in  fixing  the 
rent  you  do  not  deduct  a special  amount  for  tenant 
right. 

6379.  If  there  were  no  tenant  right  the  landlord 
would  receive  a larger  rent,  and  would  pay  upon 
that.  A certain  proportion  of  the  value  of  the  pro- 
perty has  been  transferred  to  the  tenant,  is  not  that 
so  ? — The  saleable  value  and  rentable  value  are 
different  questions.; 

6380.  By  that  means  a certain  part  of  the  property 
which  would  otherwise  belong  to  the  landlord  belongs 
to  the  tenant  ? — But  the  doubt  is  as  to  whether  that 
amount  has  been  deducted  from  the  rent,  that  is, 
whether  the  rent  is  so  much  less  because  of  the  tenant 
right,  than  it  otherwise  would  be. 

6381.  The  rent  would  be  so  much  more  if  there  were 
no  tenant  right,  would  it  not  ? — Oh  no. 

6382.  I want  to  get  at  the  amount  of  income  tax 
which  is  paid  out  of  an  estate  in  which  there  is  a 
tenant  right.  For  that  part  of  the  value  of  an  estate 
which  consists  of  tenant  right  the  landlord  pays  no 
ncome  tax  does  he,  ?- — The  landlord  pays  income  tax, 
we  will  take  it,  on  his  rent. 

6383.  And  the  tenant  right  belongs  to  the  tenant 
does  it  not,  not  to.  the  landlord  ? — But  the  question  is 
whether  the  tenant  right  reduces  the  rent. 

6384.  But  the  landlord  pays  only  upon  his  rent,  does 
he  not  ? — Quite  so. 

6385.  He  does  not  pay  on  the  tenant  right,  does 
he  ? — Certainly  not. 

6386.  Does  the  tenant  pay  on  the  tenant  right.  No, 
because  the  tenant  right  is  not  part  of  the  rent,  I mean 
there  is  no  tenant  right  there.  Supposing  you  take  up 
a holding  on  the  borders  of  Ulster  and  a holding  on 
the  borders  Leinster,  side  by  side,  except  that  one  is  in 
Ulster  and  the  other  in  Leinster ; one  has  a tenant 
right,  we  will  suppose,  and  the  other  has  not ; there 
will  be  no  difference  in  two  rents  that  you  pay  on  them 
although  one  has  tenant  right  and  the  other  has  not. 

6387.  But  if  you  take  the  whole  value  of  the  holding 
there  is  first  the  landlord’s  share,  which  is  the  rent, 
and  there  is  the  tenant’s  share,  which  is  the  profit  he 
can  make  plus  his  tenant  right,  is  it  not  ? — Yes,  for 
saleable  purposes,  that  is  for  the  purposes  of  sale. 

6388.  On  the  sale  of  the  property.  Then  what  I 
want  to  get  at  is  this.  The  landlord  does  not  pay 
upon  that  part  of  the  value  of  the  holding  which  is 
tenant  right.  Do  you  agree  with  me  there.  He  does 
pay  if  he  comes  within  the  range  of  the  income  tax 
upon  that  part  of  his  profit  which  he  makes  by  farming 
the  land? — Yes,  under  Schedule  B. 

6389.  But  he  pays  nothing  on  the  tenant  right, 
does  he  ? — No,  I do  not  see  why  he  should  pay  on  the 
tenant  right. 

6390.  Nor  do  I.  I am  only  asking  you  as  a matter  of 
fact  ?— That  is  quite  so. 

6391.  {Mr.  Sexton.)  Is  there  anything  to  value  in 
a holding  except  the  rent  the  landlord  gets  and 
balance  of  profit  left  to  the  tenant  ?■ — No,  none  that  I 

6392.  The  landlord  pays  income  tax  on  the  rent, 
does  he  not  ? — Yes. 

6393.  The  tenant  does  not  pay  on  the  balance 
because  his  income  does  not  reach  the  limit,  that  is  the 
whole  question  ? — Quite  so. 

6394.  ( The  O’  Connor  Don.)  But  he  does  when  it 
is,  does  he  not  ? — Quite  so. 

6395.  {Lord  Farrer.)  Have  you  any  practical  Syatoma^ 

knowledge  whatever  of  the  mode  of  assessing  values  in  in  England 
London,  say?— Oh  no.  _ rampared" 

6396.  You  have  spoken  a priori  of  the  probability 
that  where  property  is  locally  assessed  it  will  be 
assessed  lower  than  where  it  is  done  by  a Government 
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ifr.  f.F.  department  ? — Yes,  an  opinion  backed  up  in  my  own 
Bailey-  mind  by  various  pamphlets,  arguments,  and  letters  I 
S3  Feb.  1895.  have  read,  discussing  the  subject,  but  of  course  my 
system^  knowledge  is  purely  second-hand, 
issessmcnt  6397.  It  is  only  derived  from  books,  is  it? — Quite 
jn  England  ’ 0 

jed  Ireland  SO. 

coiopHod.  6398.  Then  you  you  know  nothing  whatever  about 
London  assessment  do  you  ? — Of  course,  I have 
never  had  any  opportunity  of  studying  it  except 
from  books. 

6399.  And  you  do  not  know  that  every  man  on  an 
assessment  committee  is  jealous  of  his  neighbour,  and 
anxious  to  assess  him  at  the  highest  value  ? — I suppose 
that  is  a consideration  of  human  nature  from  which  we 
may  draw  a general  conclusion. 

6400.  And  you  do  not  know,  do  you,  that  every 
parish  in  London  is  also  jealous  of  every  other  parish 
and  anxious  to  assess  it  at  a higher  value  ? — No. 

6401.  You  do  not  know,  do  you,  that  the  London 
County  Council  have  been  engaged  for  years  in 
endeavouring  to  equalise  this  assessment,  and  to  get 
all  the  parishes  assessed  at  their  full  value  ? — I take  it 
that  is  so.  Year  after  year  efforts  are  made  to  make 
the  assessments  more  stringent. 

6402.  Then  when  we  go  to  the  agricultural  part  of 
the  country,  do  you  know  that  the  rating  and  assess- 
ment are  union  rating  and  assessments  ? — Yes. 

6403.  Do  you  know  there  are  a number  of  parishes 
in  each  union  ? — Yes. 

6404.  And  do  you  know  that  each  of  those  parishes 
is  jealous  of  one  another  just  as  the  London  parishes 
are.  If,  therefore,  we  are  to  go  by  a priori  guesses 
you  might  guess  that  would  be  the  case,  might  you 
not  ?— -Of  course  I might  guess  that,  and  on  the  other 
hand,  I might  make  the  guess  Mr.  Sexton  suggested 
to  me. 

6405.  Do  you  know  that  lately  there  have  been 
very  great  complaints  (you  may  have  seen  Mr. 
Lefevre’s  letters  in  the  paper)  on  the  part  of  the 
agriculturalists  that  the  unions  keep  up  the  rating  of 
the  agricultural  parts  although  the  value  has  largely 
fallen  ? — Yes,  I saw  that,  but  of  course  the  conclu 
sion  I drew  in  my  own  mind  was  that  notwithstand- 
ing ail  this  greater  stringency  and  all  those  complaints 
the  value  of  English  land  at  the  same  time  is  going 
down.  There  has  been  a fall  of  15  per  cent,  since 
1885  in  the  valuation  of  English  agricultural  land. 

6406.  And  the  tendency  of  Mr.  Lefevre’s  letters 
was  to  show,  was  it  not,  that  the  valuation  of  that 
land  is  kept  up  unfairly  ? — Quite  so,  and  that  it  should 
come  down  still  more. 

6407.  Do  you  not  think  that  all  those  circumstances 
throw  a doubt  upon  your  a priori  assumption  that  the 
local  assessments  will  be  less  stringent  than  Imperial 
assessments  ? — No,  I would  hardly  say  so,  because  I 
think,  although  you  may  in  some  particular  parishes 
and  districts  have  those  jealousies  you  speak  of,  not- 
withstanding that  the  fact  that  each  locality  has  got 
the  power  of  more  or  less  assessing  itself  will  still 
leave  large  opportunities  for  under-assessing  land 
which  Government  probably  would  never  give. 

6408.  Do  you  think  the  notion  that  the  income  tax 
in  London  might  be  slightly  lowered  if  the  whole 
assessment  of  London  were  below  the  mark  of  the 
rest  of  England,  would  be  enough  to  prevent  the 
different  parishes  in  London  and  the  County  Council 
from  seeing  that  the  assessment  was  kept  up  for  their 
own  purposes  ? — It  would  show  that  the  members  of 
the  local  bodies  were  more  wide-awake  than  perhaps 
they  usually  are  to  the  general  interests  of  the 
community. 

6409.  Have  you  any  knowledge  at  all  of  the  assess- 
ment in  Dublin  as  compared  with  the  assessment  in 
London.  Have  you  ever  compared  the  assessment  of 
London  and  Dublin  houses  ? — No,  I have  not. 

6410.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  that,  do 
you  ? — No.  . 

va1ua*“r‘d  {The  O' Conor  Don)  I want  to  ask  you  a 

'10n'  few  questions  with  regard  to  the  return  to  which  you 
have  alluded,  presented  by  Mr.  Milner.  If  you  look 
at  that  return  I think  you  will  see  it  is  practically  a 


return  showing  the  reductions  which  have  been  made  -*fr.  if.  f. 
in  the  English  rental  ? — Yes. 

6412.  It  appears  from  this  return,  does  it  not,  that  22  Feb-  iS9s. 
the  total  reduction  which  has  been  made  up  to  the  Rents  ana 
year  1893  is  only  20  per  cent  ? — Yes,  from  1880.  valuation. 

6413.  There  was  a gradual  rise  in  the  rents  up  to 
1880,  and  then  a diminution  from  1880  down  to 
1893  ? — Quite  so. 

6414.  And  the  total  reduction  in  the  English  rents 
has  therefore  been  only  20  per  cent.,  has  it  not  ? — 

That  is  so. 

6415.  Now  Mr.  Sexton  has  spoken  of  the  disastrous 
fall  between  1886  and  1893  as  compared  with  the 
fall  preceding  1886.  Will  you  look  at  that  return 
and  tell  me  does  it  not  show  that  the  English  rents 
fell  more  between  1880  and  1886  than  between  1886 
and  1893  ?— -Yes,  taking  those  figures.  You  see,  from 
1884  to  1886  there  was  a considerable  fall. 

6416.  In  the  next  place  the  reduction  that  lias 
been  made  by  your  body  in  Ireland  has  been  on  the 
whole  20  per  cent,  also? — Quite  so. 

6417.  In  reply  to  Lord  Welby  you  admitted  that 
very  much  more  of  the  non-paying  crops  are  grown  in 
England  thau  in  Ireland,  did  you  not?  — Yes,  I 
assented  to  the  figures  that  Lord  Welby  put. 

6418.  But  is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  great  reduc- 
tion in  prices  has  been  upon  wheat  and  upon  grain 
crops  generally  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

6419.  Is  it  not  also  a fact  that  in  Ireland  there  is  a 
very  much  less  proportion  of  the  land  used  in  growing 
these  crops  than  in  England? — Yes.  The  propor- 
tions of  tillage  land  in  Ireland  have- been  every  year 
getting  much  less. 

6420.  And,  consequently,  we  ought  to  expect  that  if 
the  rents  were  reduced  from  natural  causes,  the  rents 
in  England  would  fall  much  more  heavily  than  in 
Ireland  ? — Yes ; of  course  Lord  Farrer  stated  that 
there  has  been  a great  deal  of  objection  in  England 
that  the  assessments  have  not  been  brought  down  to 
the  rents. 

6421.  But  if  we  take  this  return  as  showing  the 
fall  in  the  rents,  it  would  appear,  would  it  not,  that 
the  reduction  in  the  rental  of  England,  although  it 
ought  to  have  been,  if  guided  by  natural  causes,  much 
larger  than  that  in  Ireland,  has  not  been  so  ? — Yes. 

6422.  The  landlord  also  makes  most  of  the 
improvements  in  England,  does  he  not  ? — Yes. 

6423.  He  lets  the  land  like  a going  concern  in  full 
working  order  ? — Quite  so. 

6424.  Would  you  not  naturally  expect  that  when 
agricultural  prices  fell,  the  rents  in  a country  where 
that  was  the  rule,  would  be  more  likely  to  fall  than 
in  a country  where  the  tenant  did  a considerable 
portion  of  the  improvements  and  other  works  ? — That 
is,  where  the  landlord  makes  the  improvements  the 
fall  in  the  rent  ought  to  be  the  greater  ? 

6425.  Yes,  it  ought  to  be,  ought  it  not  ?— On  what 
principle  ? 

6426.  If  the  landlord  makes  all  the  improvements, 
and  lets  the  land  as  a commercial  concern,  just  as  it 
stands,  owning  every  thing  in  it,  is  he  not  more 
likely  in  good  times  to  let  the  land  up  to  the  highest 
figure  that  it  will  fetch,  and  consequently  when  bad 
times  come,  and  when  natural  causes  produce  a hill, 
should  we  not  expect  to  find  that  that  fall  would  be 
greater  there  than  in  a country  where  the  opposite 
is  the  state  of  things  with  regard  to  the  farming  of 
the  land  ? — I am  not  quite  sure  about  that. 

6427.  But  if  that  fact  had  any  tendency,  would  it 
not  naturally  be  in  that  direction  ? — It  may  be.  Of 
course  a tenant  who  has  to  make  the  improvements 
may,  in  bad  times,  hesitate  to  pay  as  high  a rent  as  a 
tenant  who  got  the  land  with  the  improvements  made. 

I am  not  sure  that  I could  say  that  is  a general  rule 
which  I could  assent  to. 

6428.  The  rents  in  Ireland,  I suppose,  were  lowered 
very  much  after  the  famine,  were  they  not? — Yes. 

8429.  That  was  about  the  time  the  rents  would  be 
the  lowest,  would  they  not  ? — Yes. 

Klc  4 
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6430.  And  the  scale  of  prices  upon  which  the 
— ’ valuation  was  made  was  taken  at  the  time  when  the 
22  Feb.  1S95.  ren{;S  were  lowest  ?— That  is  so. 

Rents  :in<l  6431.  I believe  it  is  part  of  the  duty  of  your  Com- 
% ana -.on.,  missioners  at  present — I do  not  know  whether  it  was 
from  the  beginning— to  take  note,  and  record  all 
changes  made  in  the  rents  of  the  holdings  which 
come  up  before  them  ? — Yes,  in  most  eases  that  is  one 
of  the  first  questions  we  ask. 

6432.  Can  you  tell  the  Commission  what  has  been 
the  result  of  your  experience  in  that  respect.  Did  you 
find  in  a large  proportion  of  cases  the  rents  had  been 
raised,  say  since  1850  ? — We  have  great  difficulty  about 
that,  for  this  reason,  that  we  of  course  cannot  take 
hearsay  evidence  — we  are  bound  by  the  rules  of  law 
with  regard  to  evidence — and  in  very  few  cases  can 
we  get  evidence  that  we  can  accept  and  record  with 
regard  to  changes  of  rent  that  have  taken  place  before 
the  last  20  years.  A man  will  come  and  tell  us  that 
his  rent  has  been  reduced  or  raised ; we  ask  him  how 
he  knows,  and  he  says : “ I was  told  so  by  my  father.” 
That  evidence  of  course  is  ruled  out.  So  that  with 
the  exception  of  changes  which  have  taken  place 
during  the  last  20  years,  we  hardly  get  any  evidence. 

6433.  Is  not  the  landlord  always  in  a position  to 
show  you  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  ? — 
Sometimes;  but  very  frequently  the  landlords  omit  lo 
give  us  any  evidence  on  the  subject. 

64.34.  But  have  you  no  idea  in  your  own  mind,  or 
are  there  no  records  which  would  show  the  propor- 
tion of  cases  in  which  the  rents  were  raised,  say  since 
1850  ? — In  the  monthly  returns  made  by  the  Land 
Commission  of  rents,  the  returns  given  of  every  rent 
fixed,  wherever  the  evidence  is  such  that  it  can  be 
recorded — that  is  where  it  is  legal  evidence — it  is 
recorded.  The  last  change  in  rent  is  recorded,  but 
you  will  find  on  looking  over  those  returns,  that 
the  evidence  is  given  in  a very  few  cases. — Of  course 
with  reference  to  those  cases,  it  would  be  possible  to 
add  them  up,  and  find  out  the  number  of  cases  in 
which  the  evidence  has  been  given,  but  I do  not  think 
it  would  be  very  valuable. 

6435.  Do  these  records  show  any  large  proportion 
of  cases  in  which  the  rents  were  raised  ? — It  varies 
very  much.  The  general  tendency  is  that,  since 
1860,  any  changes  in  rent  that  take  place  have  been, 
more  or  less,  rises  up  to  1881 — from  1860  to  1880 
any  evidence  wc  have  as  a rule  is  in  the  direction  of  a 

6436.  But  do  these  changes  in  rent  form  any  large 
proportion  of  the  whole  ? — No,  they  are  not  a large 
proportion  as  far  as  our  books  are  concerned. 

6437.  If  you  look  to  this  return  of  England  and 
Wales,  you  will  find  that  in  1892  the  rental  was 
practically  about  the  same  as  it  was  in  1856.  There 
is  very  little  difference  ? — Yes. 

6438.  Do  you  think  that  the  Irish  rental  as  revised 
by  your  court  is  anything  like  as  high  as  it  was  in 
1856  ?— I can  only  state  it  very  generally.  I have 
really  no  evidence  of  what  the  rent  was  in  1856  ; but 
I am  inclined  to  say  that  the  rents  we  have  been 
fixing  in  recent  years  are  less. 

6439.  Then  your  evidence  goes  to  show  that  the 
rents  have  been  more  reduced  in  Ireland  than  iu 
England,  does  it  not? — That  is  of  course  all  on  the 
assumption  that  the  amount  put  down  here  as  the 
valuation  represents  the  rent  which,  I take  it,  is  not 
admitted. 

6440.  Even  if  it  did  not  represent  the  rental,  I 
suppose  it  would  represent  the  same  proportion  now 
as  it  did  in  previous  years : there  is  no  greater  change 
in  the  proportion  between  the  actual  rent  and  the 
assessment  now  than  (here  was  say  in  1880,  is  there  ? 
—Except  that  the  valuations  on  the  whole  are  higher 
now  proportionately  to  the  rent  than  they  were  then 
owing  to  the  greater  stringency  with  which  the 
valuation  is  made  in  England. 

6441.  Are  you  aware  of  that  from  your  own 
knowledge  ? — Yes ; I am  aware  there  has  been  far 
greater  stringency  in  the  valuation  in  England  than 
there  was  at  that  time. 


6442.  Mr.  Sexton  asked  you  whether  a larger 
proportion  of  the  produce  of  the  land  was  not  taken 
in  England  by  the  farmer  than  in  Ireland,  and  I think 

.you  answered  that  you  had  no  knowledge  upon  that 
•particular  point,  did  you  not  ? — Quite  so. 

6443.  But  supposing  it  were  true,  is  it  not  the  fact 
that  the  cost  of  the  production  to  the  tenant  on 
account  of  his  very  high  farming  in  England  is  much 
greater,  as  a rule,  than  the  cost  of  production  in 
Ireland  ? — Of  course  the  circumstances  are  quite 
different. 

6444.  Entirely  different  ? — Entirely  different  with 
respect  to  that.  Of  course  on  a large  farm,  an 
equipped  farm,  the  relative  cost  would  be  far  different 
from  what  it  is  on  the  small  farms,  such  as  wc  have 
in  Ireland. 

6445.  Then  if  it  were  true  that  a larger  proportion 
of  the  produce  were  taken  by  the  landlord  in  Ireland 
than  in  England,  still  that  would  not  prove  that  the 
rent  was  really  higher  in  Ireland  than  in  England, 
would  it  ? — That  fact  in  itself  would  not. 

6446.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  Unless  it  was  a proportion  of 
the  uet  profits  ? — Yes  ; of  course  you  would  have  to 
find  that  out. 

6447.  (The  O’ Conor  Don.)  Do  yon  consider  the 
present  tenement  valuation  of  Ireland  reliable  as  'a 
standard  either  for  taxes  or  rent? — No,  I do  hot;  I 
think  the  one  great  change  that,  has  taken  place  in  the 
relative  values  of  pasture  and  of  tillage  in  itself  would 
destroy  its  relative  value,  because  when  that  valuation 
was  carried  out,  tillage  was  far  more  valuable  than 
pasture  relatively  speaking. 

6448.  I ask  you  whether  you  consider  it  reliable  as 
a test  for  taxation  purposes,  or  for  fixing  x-ent  ? — No. 

6449.  You  do  not  think  it  is  reliable  for  either  ? — 
No  I do  not. 

6450.  And  your  ground  for  stating  this  is  the 
difference  between  the  relative  values  now  of  cattle  and 
stock  and  grain  and  grain  produce  at  the  present  time 
as  compared  with  the  time  when  the  valuation  was 
made  ? — That  is  the  great  cause,  I think,  of  the  unre- 
liability of  the  valuation  now ; yon  see  that  by  comparing 
Ulster  with,  say  Munster.  Ulster  is  mainly  a tillage 
district.  Munster  is  very  largely  a cattle  raising 
district.  In  1852,  and  from  1852  to  1860,  when 
tillage  was  more  valuable  than  pasture,  relatively 
speaking,  Ulster  , was  valued  at  a higher  rate  pro- 
portionately than  Munster.  Now  the  result  is  that 
the  valuation  of  Ulster  is  unquestionably  far  too  high. 

6451.  That  is  on  the  supposition  that  the  valuators 
valued  according  to  the  scale  of  prices,  is  it  not  ? — 
Yes,  or  in  accordance  even  with  the  rents ; because  I 
take  it  that  the  rents  would  naturally  follow  the 
particular  article  of  produce  that  the  farm  wa3  suitable 
for. 

6452.  And  your  Commission  now  do  not  set  any 
value  upon  this  valuation,  you  say  ?— No,  none. 


Mr.  Tp.  j. 
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6453.  Do  you  think  that  an  any  time  it  was  reliable  ? 
— When  it  was  made  originally  it  may  have  been 
reliable  enough,  but  the  changes  which  have  taken 
place,  I think,  have  rendered  it  quite  unreliable. 


6454.  Even  in  the  same  district  ?— Even  in  the 
same  district. 

6455.  I am  not  comparing,  now,  the  north  with  the 
south,  but  taking  any  particular  county  in  Ireland, 
you  do  not  think  it  is  reliable  in  that  county  itself  ? — 
I think  not ; because  even  in  the  county  you  may  have 
a difference  from  one  farm  to  another  with  regard  to 
what  that  farm  is  capable  of  doing,  and  the  particular 
use  to  which  the  farm  was  more  properly  applied 
may  have  changed  since  the  valuation  was  made. 

6456.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  Economic  changes  may  have 
affected  the  use  of  (he  land  ? — Quite  so. 

6457.  (The  O’ Conor  Don.)  According  to  tlic  in- 
formation given  both  to  this  Commission  and  the  Com- 
mittee in  1869,  did  not  Sir  liichard  Griffith  take  the 
greatest  possible  pains  to  get  the  very  best  men  to 
make  the  valuation  ? — Yes. 

6458.  And  were  they  not  all  experienced  men,  who 
wore  Irained  to  valuation  ?~-Quite  so. 
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gr,  jr.  ?■  6459.  Is  that  the  case  with  regard  to  your  Com- 

Bai'ey-  missioners  ? — Yes,  our  Commissioners  now  are  all  men 
22  Pci).  1805.  of  very  large  experience. 

'aiuations  6460.  But  were  they  so  when  they  were  first 
by  Land  appointed;  were  they  men  who  had  undergone  any 
Commission.  C0U].se  0f  training  before  ? — Of  course  the  effort  was 
to  get  men  who  the  Government  thought  had  a large 
practical  knowledge  of  farming,  and  of  the  value  of 
land.  One  is  always  liable  to  make  mistakes,  hut  on 
the  whole  the  present  staff  of  the  Land  Commission, 
I should  say,  is  composed  of  very  experienced  men. 

6461.  Has  there  been  any  instruction  given  to  them 
upon  what  system  they  are  to  value  ? — Ho. 

6462.  Each  man  values,  does  he  not,  just  as  he 
thinks  proper  himself  ? — Upon  what  he  thinks  to  be 
the  value  of  the  land  from  his  own  experience. 

6463.  And  therefore  there  probably  is  a very  great 
variety  in  the  decisions  at  which  they  arrive  ? — That 
is,  of  course,  quite  possible  ; one  man  will  not  always 
take  the  same  view  as  another. 

6464.  Do  you  think  the  valuations  made  by  your 
body  would  be  reliable  for  taxation  purposes  ? — I think, 
with  certain  changes  and  alterations,  they  could  be 
made  reliable. 

6465.  Certain  changes  and  alterations  of  what 
character  ? — I think,  in  a valuation  for  taxation,  you 
have  to  take  things  into  account  that  you  would  not 
take  into  account  for  rent  purposes ; for  example,  if 
you  want  to  get  at  the  value  of  a holding  for  taxation 
purposes,  you  have  often  to  include  things  which  you 
will  not  include  in  the  rent.  You  have  to  include,  I 
take  it,  in  a valuation  for  taxation,  the  annual  value  of 
the  holding  as  you  find  it ; but  the  rent  will  not  always 
mean  that. 

6466.  But  apart  from  that,  do  you  consider  from 
what  you  have  stated  about  these  gentlemen  acting 
upon  their  own  ideas,  the  valuation  would  be  fairly 
relative  if  fixed  upon  their  decisions — that  they  really 
do  come  to  about  the  same  relative  valuation  all  round  ? 
— Of  course  I can  only  speak  from  my  knowledge  of  my 
own  colleagues  with  whom  I have  worked,  and  I 
must  say,  from  my  knowledge  of  them,  I would  have 
confidence  in  the  relative  character  of  their  valuations. 

6467.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  base  a 
a valuation  for  taxation  purposes  upon  valuations  made 
by  a body  which  a Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons reported  upon  last  year  to  the  following  effect : 

‘Ho  mode  of  valuation  has  been  prescribed,  either  by 
“ Parliament  or  otherwise,  and  consequently  and  of 
“ necessity  each  individual  administrator  acts  abso- 
“ lutely  according  to  his  own  ideas  of  what  may  have 
“ been  intended,  and  there  is  neither  a common  under- 
“ standing  of  the  law,  nor  anything  approaching  to 
“ uniformity  of  administration.”  Do  you  agree  in 
that  opinion  ? — That  is  not  my  evidence,  that  is  the 
Committee’s  conclusion. 

6468.  Do  you  agree  in  that  opinion  of  the  Com- 
mittee. I have  read  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  of 
last  year  upon  your  body,  and  I ask  you  do  you  agree 
with  it? — I certainly  will  not  say  that  I agree  with  it. 
I say  this,  which  might  alter  the  matter  that  with 
reference  to  a great  number  of  questions  of  valuation 
where  no  principles  have  been  set  forth  in  their  judg- 
ment, individual  Commissioners,  the  same  as  individual 
judges,  in  any  matter  may  take  different  views,  and 
that  it  is  always  advisable  that  either  in  the  form  of 
judgments  or  otherwise,  principles  should  be  laid  down 
which  would  secure  uniformity  in  valuation  as  well  as 
uniformity  in  law,  and  if  that  were  done  it  probably 
it  would  take  away  some  of  the  objections  that  have 
been  made  by  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

6469.  You  think  it  would  be  desirable,  do  you,  to 
have  certain  principles  laid  down  ? — Undoubtedly. 

6470.  And  to  have  very  detailed  information  given 
in  all  these  decisions  as  to  the  ground  on  which  the 
decision  was  arrived  at  ? — Undoubtedly.  I think  the 
more  information  you  give  and  the  more  the  prin- 
ciples are  stated  the  better. 

6471.  Assuming  the  valuations  were  made  upon 
such  principles  by  the  Commissioners  and  Sub-Com- 
missioners, do  you  consider  that  one  and  the  same 
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valuation  would  be  suitable  for  taxation  and  for  rent  ? M£aliey  .v" 
— I do.  — 

6472.  Do  you  think  that  then  the  Valuation  Office  as  2 ‘ eb’ 18ilB' 
a department,  might  be  done  away  with  altogether  ? — Valuations 
No.  1 think  tor  valuation  purposes  you  require  that  Commission, 
there  must  be  some  body  whose  special  duty  it  will  be 

to  go  over  the  different  holdings  and  tenements  for 
valuation  purposes,  but  I think  you  could  work  it  in 
this  way,  that  you  might  send  to  the  Valuation  De- 
partment the  rents  which  are  fixed  by  the  Land  Com- 
mission, or  a schedule  of  them,  and  lot.  the  Valuation 
Office  then  so  deal  with  them  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  special  purposes  of  assessment.  I think  without 
making  a new  valuation  of  Ireland  with  a new  set  of 
men  you  could  effect  the  purpose. 

6473.  How  would  you  deal  with  the  lands  tha  t have 
not  gone  into  your  court.  I believe  half  of  Ireland 
has  not  gone  into  your  court  yet  ? — No,  it  has  not 
such  a proportion  as  that. 

6474.  {Mr.  Sexton.)  Half  the  rental,  is  it  not? — 

Yes,  half  the  rental. 

6475.  ( The  O' Conor  Don.)  That  is  what  I meant  ? 

>— Of  course  in  the  case  of  that  land  you  would  have 
to  provide  for  a special  valuation  for  the  purposes  of 
taxation. 

6476.  And  do  you  think  that  a uniform  system  of 
valuation  could  be  arrived  at  by  having  one  half  of  the 
rental  decided  by  one  body  and  the  other  half  of  the 
rental  decided  by  another  ? — There  is  no  reason  why 
both  should  be  decided  by  the  same  body.  I cannot 
see  any  objection  to  the  valuers  employed  by  the  Land 
Commission  also  valuing  the  other  portion  that  has 
not  come  into  court  for  the  purposes  of  taxation. 

With  one  set  of  valuers  I think  you  could  do  both. 

6477.  And  you  think  the  valuers  of  the  Land  Com- 
mission Courts  would  be  the  best  persons  to  employ  to 
value  the  lands  that  have  not  come  into  court? — I take 
it  the  Valuation  Office  now  possesses  no  land  valuers 
who  would  go  out  and  value  land — as  I understand  it 
since  1865  no  land  valuation  has  ever  been  made,  so 
that  they  do  not  possess  land  valuers  now. 

6478.  Does  not  a great  difficulty  exist  with  regard 
to  that.  Is  not  there,  now,  for  local  taxation  purposes, 
a great  dissimilarity  between  the  rents  of  land  which 
have  been  reduced  by  your  court  and  the  rents  that 
have  not  been  ? For  local  purposes  the  landlord  has 
to  pay  the  old  valuation,  although  you  have  reduced 
the  rent  ? — Yes. 

6479.  And  then  in  other  cases  where  there  has 
been  no  reduction,  there  has  been  no  new  valuation, 
has  there  ? — Quite  so. 

6480.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  at  present  there  is  an 
inequality  as  regards  local  taxes  between  the  people 
who  have  had  their  rents  reduced  and  those  who  have 
not  ? — Quite  so. 

6481.  How  would  you  propose  to  get  over  that? — 

I do  not  see  any  way  of  getting  over  it  except  by  a 
re-valuation  in  the  way  I suggest. 

6482.  Do  you  not  think  a re-valuation  of  Ireland 
is  absolutely  necessary  in  some  shape  or  form  ? — I 
certainly  think  so,  but,  as  I said,  I think  that  could  be 
best  carried  out  by  having  one  valuation  for  rent  and 
taxation,  that  is  to  say,  sending  the  results  of  the 
valuation  made  by  the  Land  Commission  valuers  ta 
the  Valuation  Office,  and  let  the  Valuation  Office  deal 
with  those  valuations  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments for  assessment  purposes. 

6483.  How  would  you  deal  with  the  question  of 
tenant’s  improvements  ? — That  would  be  very  easily 
managed.  You  would  make  your  original  valuation 
on  the  land  as  it  stands,  you  would  record  that,  and 
then  you  would-  make  the  proper  deductions  for 
tenant’s  improvements  for  rent  purposes  or  whatever 
other  change  may  be  necessary  in  the  circumstances  of 
the  case. 

6484.  Who  should  pay  the  local  rates  upon  these 
improvements  ? — I take  it  that  the  local  rates  should 
be  paid  on  the  value  of  the  tenement  as  it  stands. 

6485.  And  that  there  should  be  no  rating  put  upon 
that  portion  of  the  value  of  the  land  which  consists 
of  tenant’s  improvements  ? — I do  not  say  that.  I 
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think  that,  probably,  for  purposes  of  local  taxation,  6488.  I think  you  stated  that  the  tenant  right  is  £ 

the  land  in  its  improved  state  should  be  valued.  I not  taken  into  consideration  in  fixing  the  rent,  and  I 

think  it  is  only  fair  that  it  should  be  valued  for  local  suppose  you  agree  that  it  should  not,  that  it  is  a sale-  22  Feh-  Wa. 

taxation  purposes  as  it  stands.  able  property,  and  not  one  that  has  an  annual  value  ? Valuations 

6486.  And  that  the  landlord,  therefore,  should  pay  — Yes.  When  we  are  speaking  of  what  is  known  as  Commission 

the  rate  upon  the  improvement  which  he  does  not  get  tenant  right  in  Ireland  that  has  a saleable  value,  but 

a consideration  for  in  the  rent  ? — Oh,  no.  As  I say,  of  course  in  fixing  a rent  you  are  not  to  be  taken  as 

as  far  as  landlords  are  concerned,  that  proposal  would  meaning  to  say  “ we  put  a competitive  rent  on  the 

necessitate  some  change  in  the  law.  I think  it  would  land.”  We  certainly  do  not  put  a rent  on  the  land 

be  very  unfair  to  make  a landlord  pay  for  what  be  that  might  be  got  by  competition ; we  put  a rent  on  at 

was  not  getting — that  would  be  very  unjust.  which  it  would  be  taken  by  a solvent  man.  And  if  he 

6487.  But  I want  to  see  how  you  propose  to  meet  has  got  any  right  from  his  occupation  or  otherwise, 
it  ? — If  that  difficulty  arose  you  would  have  to  alter  that  of  course  is  a matter  to  be  considered. 

the  proportions  of  the  local  taxation  that  the  landlord 
paid.  I see  no  difficulty  in  doing  that. 

The  witness  withdrew. 


Adjourned  to  Thursday,  7th  March,  at  II  o’clock. 


FIFTEENTH  DAY. 

Thursday,  1th  March  1895. 

At  Committee  Room  B,  House  of  Lords. 


Present  ; 

The  Right  Hon.  HUGH  C.  E.  CHILDERS,  Chairman. 

Lord  Parrer.  I J.  E.  Redmond,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Lord  Welby.  . 1 Thomas  Sexton,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Sir  David  Barbour,  3LC.8.I.  I Gustav  W.  Wolff,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Bertram  W.  Currie,  Esq.  Henry  F.  Slattery,  Esq, 

Charles  E.  Martin,  Esq. 


Mr.  B.  H.  Holland,  Secretary. 


Mr.  Murrough  O’Brien  recalled  and  further  examined. 


Mr.  6489.  ( Chairman.)  When  you  gave  evidence  before 
^O’Brien.1  ®he  Commission,  now  some  weeks  ago,  your  attention 
— was  specially  called  to  the  general  financial  relations 
■i1-'-1-.  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  but  you  now  have 
Fund°ioans  Emitted  a memorandum  as  to  a particular  branch  of 
the  question  about  which  I propose  to  examine  you, 
going  through  your  memorandum,  so  that  the  salient 
points  may  appear  on  our  notes.  I believe  you  wish 
to  call  attention  to  the  transactions  in  connexion  with 
the  Church  Temporalities  Fund,  as  illustrating  the 
financial  action  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  financial  rela- 
tions between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ; and  I 
think  you  say  that  the  principal  part  of  that  property 
may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  those  are  the  tithe 
rentcharge,  and  the  perpetuity  rents.  The  tithe  rent- 
charge  amounted  to  how  much  ? — The  tithe  rent- 
charge  amounted  to  about  410,000/.  a year,  and  the 
perpetuity  rents  to  131,000/.  a year.  There  were 
some  other  items  which  I have  not  referred  to  parti- 
cularly, such  as  rents  of  yearly  tenancies  and  lease- 
holds. 

6490.  You  described  the  tithe  rentcharge  as  difficult 
to  identify,  and  costly  to  collect,  what,  in  your 
opinion,  is  the  value  of  the  tithe  rentcharge;  how 
many  years’  purchase  is  it  worth  ? — Before  the  Church 
Act,  tithe  rentcharges  were  not  saleable  in  the 
market  for  more  than  17  years’  purchase.  Since  the 
time  of  the  Church  Act,  there  have  been  very  few,  if 
any,  sales  in  the  market. 

6491.  And  the  tithe  rentcharges  were  taken  under 
the  Church  Act,  as  worth  how  many  years’  purchase  ? 
— The  price  fixed  by  the  Church  Act  was  22\  years’ 


purchase  on  the  tithe  rentcharge,  and  25  years’ 
purchase  on  the  perpetuity  rents. 

6492.  What,  in  your  opinion,  was  the  excess  value 
so  attributed  to  it? — The  excess  value  put  on  by  the 
statute,  on  the  market  value  of  these  securities,  was 
about  two  millions  and  three  quarters,  or  three  mil- 
lions, I think. 

6493.  Did  that  take  into  consideration  the  liability 
of  the  charge  to  fall  off? — At  the  time  the  Church 
Act  passed,  the  rentcharge  was  variable  with  the  price 
of  corn  as  it  is,  I believe,  in  England.  The  right  of 
varying  that  charge,  was  taken  away  not  by  the 
Church  Act,  but  by  the  Church  Amendment  Act  in 
1872. 
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6494.  And  the  operation  of  the  two  Acts,  together 
with  the  great  fall  since  in  the  value  of  the  articles  on 
which  the  calculation  was  made,  has,  in  your  opinion, 
made  the  excess  charge  about  how  much? — Yery 
nearly  5,000,000/. 

6495.  Then,  you  also  call  attention,  do  you  not,  to 
the  charges  which  have  been  since  put,  or  were  at 
the  time  put,  upon  the  Church  Fund,  which  were 
more  properly  charges  upon  the  Consolidated  Fund ; 
which  are  those  ? — The  charges  which  are  referred  to 
particularly  as  having  been  on  the  Imperial  Revenue 
before,  are  the  Maynooth  Grant,  in  compensation  for 
which  372,33 1/.  was  paid  out  of  the  Church  Fund ; and 
the  Regium  Donum,  which  had  been  a charge  on  the 
Imperial  Fund  since  the  time  of  Charles  the  Second. 

6496.  Those  were  past  charges,  were  they  ? — They 
had  been  annual  charges  on  the  Imperial  Revenue. 
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Mr.  6497.  But,  in  addition  to  those,  charges  were  put 
upon  the  Church  Fund  which,  in  your  opinion,  ought 
— 1S95  more  property  t0  have  been  charged  on  the  Imperial 
' Revenue,  were  there  not  ? — A great  many  of  the  sub- 
Pmdloans.  sequent  charges  put  on  the  fund  were  to  meet  tem- 
im  porary  emergencies,  such  as  famine,  exceptional 

distress,  or  political  emergencies.  I think  those  would 
have  to  have  been  met  out  of  the  Imperial  Fund, 
because  it  would  have  been  quite  indefensible  to  allow 
people  to  starve  in  Ireland  when  a revenue  of 
9,000,000/.  a year  was  being  raised  in  the  country. 
The  thing  could  not  have  been  defended,  and,  there- 
fore, those  relief  loans  and  relief  expenditure,  would 
certainly  have  been  paid  out  of  the  Imperial  Revenue. 

6498.  Also,  do  you  consider  that  the  charges  for 
intermediate  education,  and  other  subjects  of  that 
kind,  which  have  fallen  upon  the  Church  Fund, 
ought  to  have  fallen  upon  the  Imperial  Revenue  ?— I 
think  the  charges  for  education  were  matters  which, 
considering  the  revenue  that  Ireland  contributes, 
should  have  been  paid  out  of  that  revenue. 

6499.  Could  you  name  the  charges  to  which  you 
refer  ? — The  principal  charges  are : Intermediate 
education,  for  which  1,000,000/.  was  chai’ged  on  the 
Church  Fund  at  Z\  per  cent. ; National  School 
Teachers’  fund,  1,300,000/.  at  3 per  cent.  With 
regard  to  the  Royal  University,  there  was  no  principal 
sum  fixed ; but  a yearly  revenue  of  20,000/.  was 
assigned  to  it  out  of  the  Church  Fund.  In  addition 
to  that  the  last  charge  imposed  on  the  Church  Fund 
is  for  the  congested  districts  board  which  receives 
interest  at  2f  per  cent,  on  1,500,000/. 

6500.  Is  it  your  position  that  these  amounts  which 
are  charged  on  a special  Irish  fund,  ought  equitably 
to  have  been  charged  on  the  general  revenue  of  the 
country  ? — I do  not  say  that;  I say  that  the  educa- 
tional system  in  Ireland  was  such  that  a large  expendi- 
ture was  necessary,  which  would  have  been  paid,  I 
assume,  out  of  the  ordinary  revenue  of  the  country ; 
instead  of  that  it  was  put  upon  the  Church  Fund.  It 
saved  trouble,  the  fund  was  there,  and  it  was  a very 
convenient  method  of  disposing  of  the  education 
question,  so  far  as  it  has  been  disposed  of. 

6501.  You  also  call  attention  to  the  rate  of  interest 
charged  on  the  balance  of  debt  due  to  the  National 
Debt  Commissioners,  what  is  your  point  upon  that  ? — 
The  rate  of  interest  which  is  payable  to  the  National 
Debt  Commissionars  is  per  cent. ; in  one  instance 
31  per  cent.  I think  so  far  as  loans  were  made  at  all 
they  should  have  been  made  at  the  lowest  possible 
rate,  so  that  England,  as  a sister,  or  mother  country, 
should  not  make  a profit  out  of  these  loans.  They 
were  made  on  the  very  best  security,  aud  the  rate  of 
interest  should  have  been  adapted  to  the  lowest 
current  rate  of  interest  at  which  it  was  possible  to 
lend.  At  the  commencement  of  these  loans  I admit 
the  rate  of  interest  in  the  market  was  higher  than  it 
has  been  since;  but  of  late  years  it  has  been  below 
3| ; and  those  loans  have  been  very  profitable  to  the 
National  Debt  Commissioners, 

6502;  And  you  think  the  rate  of  interest  ought  to 
have  been  reduced  with  the  reduction  of  the  current 
rate  in  the  market,  do  you  ?— Certainly. 

6503.  And  if  per  contra  the  rate  of  interest  in  the 
market  had  increased,  you  would  have  seen  ho  objec- 
tion to  a larger  charge,  would  you  ? — That  is  a point 
I have  not  considered ; because  it  did  hot  arise. 

6504.  You  call  attention  to  the  loss  in  connexion 
with  the  Church  Fund.  Will  you  explain  to  the 
Commission  your  point  upon  that  ? — The  question  of 
the  value  of  the  Church  surplus  fund  arises  every 
year  I may  say,  in  Parliament,  when  there  are 
questions  as  to  making  further  loans,  or  imposing 
further  charges  on  it.  Many  estimates  have  been 
made  and  furnished  to  Parliament,  but  these  are 
merely  paper  estimates.  The  Church  Revenue  con- 
sists of  annual  payments  from  several  different  classes 
of  property,  all  practically  landed  property ; the 
.’collection  is  uncertain  and  difficult.  One  of  the 
reasons  it  is  difficult  is  that  the  property  out  of  which 
the  revenue  is  payable  is  unidentified ; in  many  cases 


we  do  not  know  what  it  is.  As  long  as  it  is  paid,  it  is  Uurrough 
paid  ; but  if  a question  arises  as  to  the  liability  of  a O’Brien. 
person,  it  is  very  difficult  to  prove,  and  the  result  is  7 Mar-isos, 
there  is  a good  deal  of  cost,  and  there  ought  to  be  a church 
good  deal  more  to  make  the  income  secure.  The  Fund  loans, 
result  has  been  that  a considerable  amount  of  items 
have  to  be  written  off  every  year  as  irrecoverable,  and 
in  many  instances  the  annual  sum  written  off  repre- 
sents a capital  sum  lost.  I think  that  this  is  partly 
due  to  a sufficient  expenditure  not  having  been  made 
from  the  very  commencement,  in  the  collection  and 
management  of  this  Church  Fund.  To  make  it 
perfectly  secure,  the  whole  property  should  have  been 
identified  at  first.  That  has  not  been  done,  and,  in 
my  opinion,  there  has  never  been  a sufficient  staff  to 
collect,  identify,  aud  sell  the  Church  property  to  the 
best  advantage. 

6505.  Has  the  staff  been  considerably  in  your 
opinion  below  the  mark  ? — The  staff  has  I think  been 
considerably  below  the  mark,  and  below  the  mark  in 
efficiency,  because  it  has  been  largely  composed  of 
temporary  men.  There  are  many  men  who  have  been 
employed  temporarily,  who  are  liable  to  dismissal  at  a 
week’s  or  a month’s  notice,  who  had  been  on  the  staff 
10  or  15  years.  That  is  not  a system  which  leads  to 
efficiency. 

6506.  This  led  to  considerable  errors,  and  part  of 
the  error  is,  I suppose,  a mere  matter  of  outlay,  and 
will  be  recovered,  but  part  is  worse  than  that,  you 
think,  do  you  ? — Yes.  By  a recent  decision  of  the 
Courts,  when  the  Statute  of  Limitations  runs  against 
a debt  that  has  accrued,  the  capital  charge  goes  too  ; 
and  the  result  is  that  a considerable  part  of  the  capital 
charge  has  been  lost.  I give  you  the  amount  that  has 
been  written  off  in  each  year,  you  will  see  that  it  has 
been  since  1890  a gradually  growing  amount,  at  the 
same  time  the  arrears  have  been  diminished  because 
greater  strictness  in  payment  has  been  enforced  by  the 
Laud  Commission. 

6507.  Are  those  arrears  increasing  or  decreasing 
now  ? — The  arrears  are  rather  decreasing  at  present. 

6508.  Is  that  allowing  for  the  process  which  you 
have  described  of  their  being  written  off  and  ceasing 
to  be  arrears  ? — Independently  of  what  is  written  off ; 
nothing  is  written  off  except  what  is  absolutely  irre- 
coverable; and,  in  addition  to  that,  I think,  the 
arrears  have  been  pulled  up  within  the  last  few  years. 

6509.  There  are  three  special  cases,  into  which  you 
divide  the  losses  from  arrears,  arc  there  not? — Yes,  I 
think  that  the  ultimate  value  of  the  fund  will  be 
affected  by  three  principal  causes : one  is  the  interest 
on  the  mortgages,  for  three-fourths  of  the  purchase 
money  which  was  credited  to  tenant  purchasers  in 
some  cases,  owing  to  the  fall  in  the  value  of  agricul- 
tural land.  The  land  on  which  the  mortgages  were 
secured  lias  become  of  less  value  than  the  interest 
annually  paid.  In  those  cases  we  must  anticipate  a 
loss,  and  some  losses  have  occurred. 

6510.  Even  including  the  instalments  which  have 
been  paid  between  the  original  loan  and  the  present 
day  ? — Yes,  if  the  Land  Commission,  have  to  go  into 
possession  of  this  land,  as  they  have  in  a few  cases, 
and  will  have  to  do  so  in  more,  it  means  they  make 
a loss;  when  it  is  not  worth  while  continuing  the 
payment  on  the  mortgage,  if  they  have  to  foreclose 
the  mortgage  they  lose. 

6511.  That  is  the  first  point,  then  the  second  is 

what  ? — The  perpetuity  rents  are  variable ; they  have 
not  been  varied  until  of  late  years,  because  the  payers 
were  not  aware  of  the  provisions  for  variability  with 
the  price  of  corn.  Some  of  them  are  becoming  aware 
of  it,  and  more  will,  no  doubt,  do  so.  Since  1884 
37  rents,  amounting  to  4,843/.  10s.  5 \d.  have  been 
reduced  under  the  provisions  for  variation  to 
3,661/.  17s.  lie/.,  a diminution  of  the  capital  value  at 
25  years’  purchase  of  . 29,465/.  That  will  be  an 
increasing  item  of  loss. 

6512.  Then  there  is  a third  point  ? — In  cases  of 
sales  of  perpetuity  rents  under  the  Church  Act,  the 
Land  Commission,  even  if  they  are  thoroughly  well 
secured  rents,  can  no  longer  require  payment  or 
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M urnrugh  redemption  at  25  years’  purchase,  because  the  parties 
O'Brien,  have  a right  to  have  the  price  fixed  by  arbitration, 

7 Mar~ 1895.  and  it  is  very  unlikely  that  25  years’  purchase  will  be 

Chu—  obtained  for  them. 

Fund  loans.  6513.  There  will,  therefore,  be  under  four  heads 
which  you  give,  a probable  or  a certain  diminution  in 
the  surplus,  will  there  ? — A certain  diminution  in  the 
surplus  as  estimated  on  paper. 

6514.  By  what  process  would  that  be  met,  and  the 
solvency  of  the  fund  assured  ? — I think  there  should 
be  an  immediate  reduction  of  the  rate  of  interest  pay- 
able to  the  National  Debt  Commissioners,  which  is 
now  31  per  cent,  on  most  of  the  debt.  I think  that 
ought  "to  be  reduced  to  the  lowest  possible  sum,  I 
should  say  2f,  or  below  that,  I think,  justice  would 
require  a refund  of  past  payments  at  excessive  rates ; 
and  then  I think  also  that  the  church  property 
establishment  should  be  put  upon  an  effective  strength. 
I should  like  to  draw  attention  to  the  figures  I have 
given  at  page  3,  as  to  the  cost  of  collection.  The 
whole  charge  is  about  three  per  cent,  on  the  revenue. 
The  mere  cost  of  collection  and  sales  amounts  to  1| 
per  cent.  Now  I do  not  think  any  revenue  of  this 
kind,  comprising  a number  of  items  varying  from  Id. 
to  700 /.,  and  paid  by  36,000  payers,  could  be  collected 
for  that  sum.  As  a matter  of  business  that  could  not 
be  done ; no  agent  would  undertake  to  collect  on  those 
terms.  When  I compare  it  with  other  public  revenues, 

I find  that  the  cost  of  collecting  and  accounting  for  a 
rental  of  615,903/.  under  the  Court  of.  Chancery  was 
in  1890,  59,730/.,  or  nearly  10  per  cent.  The  cost  of 
the  Woods  and  Forests  Department  for  collecting  a 
gross  income  of  531,839/.,  amounts  to  62,000/., or  lH 
per  cent,  of  the  revenue.  I take  those  figures  from 
Whittaker’s  Almanack,  because  the  accounts  of  the 
Woods  and  Forests  are  so  complicated  and  of  so 
various  kinds  that  I could  not  show  the  figures,  but 
on  examining  them  I come  to  the  same  conclusion. 

I find  that  the  Woods  and  Forests  Report  for  1894, 
shows  the  cost  of  their  collection  in  Ireland  alone, 
they  collect  a yearly  rental  of  39,329/. ; they  pay  their 
local  collectors  two  per  cent,  upon  that  which  amounts 
796/. ; incidental  expenses  come  to  55/.,  making  a 
total  of  852/.  Then  the  proportion  of  the  vote  of 
22,000/.  assigned  in  the  Treasury  return  as  the 
expense  in  Dublin  of  the  Woods  and  Forests  Depart- 
ment, is  2,798/.;  that  makes  the  total  cost  of  collection 
and  management  of  the  Irish  Revenue  of  40,000/., 
about  nine  per  cent.  When  I contrast  those  figures, 
and  my  own  experience  of  the  cost  of  collecting  a 
revenue  from  land  with  what,  is  spent  upon  the 
Church  collection,  I say  it  is  quite  insufficient  to  do  it 
efficiently  and  well ; and  my  experience,  from  having 
had  a good  deal  to  do  with  the  Church  Fund 
property,  is  that  it  is  a continual  scramble. 

6515.  Would  you  say  that  the  per-centage  for  cost 
of  collection  in  the  case  of  the  Woods  and  Forests  for 
instance,  was  really  of  a like  character,  and  gave  a 
fair  comparison  with  the  cost  to  the  Church  Fund  ? — 
As  to  pirt  of  the  revenue  it  is.  For  instance,  the 
Irish  revenue  is  derived  altogether,  I think,  from  quit 
rents  which  are  better  secured  than  our  tithe  rent- 
charges.  The  cost  in  Ireland  is  9 per  cent. ; in  England 
the  revenue  that  is  collected  locally — I forget  the  exact 
figure — is  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds,  and 
an  amount  of  some  2£  per  cent,  is  paid  to  the  local 
collectors,  independent  of  the  expense  of  the  office 
which  is  provided  for  by  the  vote  of  Parliament. 
Therefore  I say  the  mere  per-centage  paid  to  the  local 
collectors  for  collecting  an  easily  collected  revenue  is 
more  than  is  spent  on  the  whole  of  the  church 
establishment  and  collection  too. 

6516.  Summing  up  the  points  in  your  paper,  you 
say  that  the  Church  Fund  has  been  a source  of  profit 
to  Great  Britain,  and  a loss  to  Ireland.  How  would 
you  illustrate  that? — I think  Great  Britain  has 
benefited  by  the  transfer  to  the  Church  Fund  of 
charges  which  previously  fell  on  the  Imperial  Revenue ; 
by  the  imposition  on  the  Fund  of  other  charges  which 
would  have  fallen  on  the  Public  Revenue,  and  by  the 
profit  made  on  loans  to  Ireland,  at  an  excessive  rate  of 


interest.  When  I say  “ excessive,”  I do  not  mean  M 'Mr. 
excessive  as  compared  with  the  rates  at  which  money  o' jJrkf 
can  be  secured  from  private  lenders,  but  in  excess  of  7 
the  rates  at  which  public  money  can  be  borrowed.  -^Hi895, 

6517.  And  per  contra  ? — Ireland  has  lost,  and  this 

loss  has  fallen  particularly  on  landowners  by  the  aai' 
artificial  enhancement  of  the  Church  Fund,  which  I 
mentioned  at  first. 

6518.  Then  you  give  a special  cause  of  loss  to 
Ireland  based  on  a consideration  of  the  country  where 
the  revenue  is  spent;  will  you  amplify  that  a little  ? — 

It  is  part  of  the  drain  from  Ireland  to  England  resulting 
from  the  very  centralised  system  of  Government. 

Before  1869  the  whole  revenue  of  the  Church  was 
spent  in  Ireland  ; since  then  practically  the  whole 
revenue  has  been  remitted  to  England,  and  the  capital 
has  been  largely  spent  for  purposes  from  which  there 
is  no  economic  return. 

6519.  You  do  not  therefore  believe,  do  you,  that 
the  system  has  really  been  a boon  to  Ireland  ? — I do 
not  think  it  has.  I think  the  abolishment  of  the 
Church  may  have  been  a desirable  thing,  but  the 
economic  effect  of  it  has  not  been  advantageous  to 
Ireland. 

6520.  How  would  you  define  the  difference  between  p„i,ij0 
Great  Britain’s  and  Ireland’s  requirements  in  this  loilns- 
respect? —It  appears  to  me  that  the  prosperity  of 
Great  Britain  depends  on  the  maintenance  and  exten- 
sion of  her  industries  and  commerce ; the  prosperity 

of  Ireland  on  the  development  of  her  internal  resources 
and  the  better  organisation  of  her  social,  political, 
and  economic  system.  Ireland  contributes,  without 
getting  any  return,  to  the  wars,  the  forward  and 
foreign  policy  of  Great  Britain.  Her  struggle  is 
against  want,  occasional  famines,  and  chronic  distress. 

For  the  expenditure  made  to  avert  these  calamities, 
or  repair  the  damages  done  by  them,  expenditure  on 
relief  works,  land  improvement,  arterial  drainage,  and 
grants  in  aid  of  distress,  &c.,  Ireland  has  to  pay  3^ 
per  cent,  yet  the  removal  of  the  causes  of  poverty  in 
Ireland  is  as  legitimate  a purpose  for  Imperial  expen- 
diture without  charge  as  the  wars  and  foreign  policy 
to  which  Ireland  has  had  to  contribute  for  the  develop- 
ment of  Great  Britain’s  industries  and  extension  of 
her  commerce. 

6521.  Then  I believe  you  wish  to  add  some  words 
as  to  what  is  the  great  Irish  difficulty  in  regard  to 
financial  matters  ? — The  great  difficulty  in  Ireland 
has  always  been  her  excessive  poverty.  That  poverty 
exhibits  itself  in  discontent.  A prosperous  people  is 
seldom  discontented  even  under  unjust  laws.  The 
system  of  Imperial  loans  for  temporary  emergencies 
and  charity  tends  to  increase  the  poverty  of  Ireland, 
whose  future  income  is  mortgaged  to  pay  interest  on 
expenditure  from  which  there  is  no  return.  There 
is  no  surer  road  to  ruin  for  an  individual  that  borrow- 
ing money  to  live  upon,  and  most  of  these  Imperial 
loans  are  practically  made  from  time  to  time  to  enable 
the  Irish  people  to  live  or  relieve  acute  distress  and 
avert  disorder.  Loans  are  almost  annually  made  to 
keep  the  people  quiet  or  to  keep  them  alive.  Yet 
this  expenditure  does  not  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
famine,  distress,  and  discontent;  it  rather  tends  to 
cause  their  recurrence,  for  each  unremuneratively 
spent  loan  adds  to  the  burdens  on  the  income  of 
the  country,  and  it  is  well  known  that  a great  deal  of 
the  money  nominally  meant  to  he  spent'  on  reproduc- 
tive works  has  been  misspent  and  wasted. 

6522.  You  sum  up  what  you  have  said  before  by 
saying  that  the  loans  by  the  National  Debt  Commis- 
sioners on  the  security  of  the  Church  Fund  are 
thoroughly  well  secured,  and  have  been  a profitable 
investment  ? — Yes,  I think  they  have  been  a profitable 
investment. 

6523.  You  give  a rather  remarkable  figure  as  to  the 
other  public  loans,  and  say  that  they  amount  to  nearly 
8,000,000/.,  and  to  the  extent  of  between  6,000,000/. 
and  7,000,000/.  the  money  is  provided  by  Ireland  out 
of  the  savings  bank  deposits.  Will  you  explain  that 
exactly  ? — The  other  public  loans  to  Ireland,  made 
through  the  Board  of  Works  and  Public  Works  Loan 
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3tr.  Commissioners,  amounted  on  31st  March  1893  to 
7,864,358/.  according  to  the  return  asked  for  by  Mr. 
Smith  Barry.  The  greater  part  of  this  amount  is 
; Mar.  1895.  provided  by  Ireland  from  the  deposits  in  the  Irish 
Pabiio  Post  Office  Savings  Bank,  and  balances  from  the 

lw“s'  trustee  banks  in  the  hands  of  The  National  Debt 
Commissioners,  amounting  to  6,627,000/.  Therefore 
a large  part  of  the  money  that  is  lent  to  Ireland  is 
really  provided  by  Ii'eland.  There  is  no  liberality  in 
in  the  loans.  Irish  depositors  invest  their  money  here 
at  per  cent.,  and  the  National  Debt  Commissioners 
then  lend  it  back  at  3^  per  cent. 

6524.  It  is,  in  your  opinion,  virtually  Irish  money, 
is  it  ? — Virtually,  and  it  simply  goes  to  England  first 
as  a matter  of  book  transaction,  in  consequeuce  of  the 
centralised  system  of  government. 

6525.  (Mr.  Currie.)  You  say  that  the  National 
Debt  Commissioners  make  a profit  out  of  Ireland.  Is 
it  within  your  knowledge  that  the  operations  of  the 
National  Debt  Commissioners  result  in  a profit, 
generally  ? — I may  say  that  they  get  money  at  2|  per 
cent.,  and  lend  it  at  3|;  there  is  a margin. 

6526.  But  ybu  are  aware  there  are  considerable 
considerable  risks,  such  as  the  necessity  of  having  to 
pay  the  mouey  on  demand,  are  not  you? — There 
has  been  no  risk  in  the  loans  made  on  the  Irish 
Church  Fund,  because  they  ai-e  amply  secured. 

6527.  I mean  risk  which  they  run  in  taking  money 
repayable  on  demand.  Their  money  is  found,  is  it 
not  mainly  by  the  savings  bank  deposits  ? — Yes.  I 
think  the  course  of  business  shows  they  may  depend 
on  an  annual  amount,  and  from  Ireland  there  has  been 
an  increasing  amount  for  the  last  30  years. 

6528.  But,  as  a matter  fact,  in  the  public  accounts, 
does  it  appear  that  the  operations  of  the  National 
Debt  Commissioners  result  in  a profit? — That  I 
could  not  say,  as  I have  not  the  accounts  before  me. 

6529.  ( Lord  Farrer.)  You  say  in  the  first  part  of 
your  paper,  that  the  Church  Fund  was  over  estimated  ? 
— So  it  appears  to  me. 

6530.  And  that  the  returns  are,  to  some  extent, 
precarious? — I say  that  the  price  fixed  by  the  Statute, 
of  22|  years’  purchase  of  the  tithe  rentcharge,  was  in 
excess  of  the  market  rate. 

6531.  The  National  Debt  Commissioners,  I sup- 
pose, lent  on  the  security  of  this  fund  ? — They  lent  on 
the  security  of  this  fund. 

6532.  Then  anything  that  was  precarious  in  the 
fund  would  reduce  the  value  of  the  security,  would  it 
not? — It  would  depend  on  the  margin  there  was. 
There  was  ample  margin  for  all  their  loans,  as  has 
been  proved  by  the  way  the  Church  Fund  has  worked 
out  so  far. 

6533.  You  think,  do  you,  nothwithstanding  the 
precarious  nature  of  the  returns,  there  was  ample 
security,  so  that  the  National  Debt  Commissioners 
ought  not  to  have  taken  anything  more  than  the  mere 
ordinary  rate  of  interest,  and  that  the  interest  not  have 
been  increased  in  order  to  indemnify  them  on  account 
of  the  imperfection  of  the  security  ? — If  the  National 
Debt  Commissioners  had  lent  money  to  the  full  value 
of  the  funds,  I think  they  would  have  lost,  as  the  fund 
has  lost  money,  but  the  National  Debt  Commissioners 
did  not  lend  anything  like  the  full  value.  They  were 
like  a prudent  mortgagee. 

6534.  What  margin  was  there  ? — I could  not  say 
exactly  what  margin  there  was  to  commence  with, 
because  these  loans  have  been  made  from  time  to 
time,  and  as  some  have  been  paid  off  others  have  been 
added ; but  as  the  matter  has  worked  out,  they  have 
had  an  ample  margin ; they  were  just  as  safe  as  a 
mortgagee  lending  on  first-class  property  two-thirds, 
or  one-third  the  capital  value. 

6535.  I rather  gather  from  the  whole  of  your  paper, 
that  you  think  this  business  would  have  been  much 
more  economical  and  better  managed  if  Ireland  or  the 
Irish  had  managed  it  for  themselves,  and  the  English 
Government  had  not  intervened? — I think  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  waste  in  having  the  thing  managed  partly 
in  Dublin,  and  partly  in  London. 


6536.  But,  on  the  whole,  if  the  Irish  had  had  tc  Mr. 
manage  it  entirely  themselves,  and  had  to  get  the  3o‘j}rie?e 
money  for  themselves,  do  you  think  they  would  have  , - — 
done  it  better  and  more  economically  than  has  been  ar' 18fls' 
done  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  English  PjMje 
National  Debt  Commissioners? — I have  no  doubt  we 

could  manage  our  financial  affairs  much  better  at 
home,  because  we  are  much  better  acquainted  with 
our  wants,  and  would  manage  them  more  prudently. 

6537.  And  you  would  have  had  no  difficulty  in 
getting  money,  would  you  ? — I do  not  think  there  is 
any  difficulty  in  raising  money  in  Ireland.  Of  late 
years  when  some  of  the  large  municipalities  have  had 
power  given  to  them  to  raise  loans  they  have  had  no 
difficulty  in  raising  money  at  a low  rate  of  interest. 

6538.  (Sir  David  Barbour.)  at  page  four  of  your 
memorandum  you  give  various  figures  as  to  rental, 
do  you  not  ? — Yes. 

6539.  Do  those  figures  represent  the  yearly  claims, 
or  the  actual  collections  ? — From  1885  to  1893,  under 
the  column  headed  “ rental,”  the  amount  include  the 
sales.  I thought  it  better  to  take  them  from  the 
accounts  as  they  have  been  printed.  A change  has 
been  made  in  the  method  of  keeping  the  accounts. 

That  yearly  rental  represents  the  yearly  amount 
received  both  from  rental  and  sales.  In  1894, 470,788/. 
is  rental  only ; that  is  owing  to  a change  made  in  the 
method  of  keeping  the  accounts. 

6540.  Then  those  figures  represent  the  collections, 
and  not  the  yearly  demand  ? — It  is  the  rental  received 
I think,  but  I have  not  got  that  before  me. 

6541.  If  the  solvency  of  the  Church  Fund  is 
doubtful,  the  security  of  the  National  Debt  Com- 
missioners is  not  so  very  good  ? — That  is  not  so 
at  all,  because  after  the  National  Debt  Commissioners 
come  several  millions  of  money  which  are  allocated 
to  purposes  with  which  the  National  Debt  Com- 
missioners have  nothing  whatever  to  do.  Intermediate 
education  in  Ireland  1,000,000/.;  National  School 
Teachers  Fund  1,300,000/. ; congested  districts  board 
1,500,000/. ; Royal  University,  say,  700,000/. 

6542.  The  National  Debt  Commissioners  have  the 
first  claim,  have  they  ? — Certainly. 

6543.  If  there  is  not  sufficient  left  to  meet  the 
other  claims,  I suppose  the  Imperial  Revenue  would 
have  to  bear  the  loss  ? — That  I could  not  say.  It 
would  depend  upon  Parliament,  I suppose. 

6544.  (Mr.  Slattery.)  You  stated  that  the  amount  swings 
held  by  the  savings  bank  is  some  6,627,000/.  ? — The  deposit?, 
amount  returned  in  the  official  returns  for  Ireland, 
showing  the  total  of  the  balances  at  the  Post  Office 

and  Trustee  Saving  Banks  on  the  31st  of  December 
1894  was  6,959,000/. 

6545.  On  which  the  depositors  received  2i  per 
cent  ? — Yes. 

6546.  And  they  receive  2 1-  to  a certain  extent 
because  it  is  payable  on  demand  ? — Certainly. 

6547.  Is  there  any  other  mode  by  which  the  Irish 
people  can  get  equal  facilities  for  investing  moneys 
payable  on  demand,  at  even  considerable  less  than 
per  cent  ? — I imagine  that  if  the  financial  affairs  of 
England  and  Ireland  had  been  separated,  Ireland 
would  have  done  as  every  other  civilised  nation  lias 
done,  established  a Post  Office  Savings  Bank.  Until 
very  recently  the  French  Savings  Bank  gave  3 per 
cent.  I do  not  know  what  rate  of  interest  we  could 
have  given,  but  no  doubt  we  should  have  given  as 
good  a rate  as  we  could  have  afforded,  in  order  to 
attract  the  money. 

6548.  But  it  is  within  your  knowledge  that  other 
institutions  existing  in  Ireland  could  receive  the  money 
on  deposit  from  the  Irish  people  at  2,|  per  cent,  and 
practically  repay  it  on  demand  ? — I think  the  rates  of 
interest  chargeable  by  other  institutions  for  money  on 
demand  vary  very  much.  The  banks  will  give  1 per 
cent.,  but  many  solvent  building  societies  give  more 
than  2^  per  cent.  I do  not  think  we  have  many  ir» 

Ireland,  but  still  it  is  a common  practice  for  building  . 
and  loan  societies  to  take  money  on  deposit  at  a higher 
rate  of  interest. 
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Mr.  6549.  Banks  only  allow  1 per  cent,  on  deppsits,  and 
Xcr£r$.  they  are  practically  payable  on  demand  equally  as  the 
7 M 1395  savings  bank,  are  they  not  ? — Ido  not  think  the  two 
' businesses  are  at  all  comparable,  the  business  of  a bank 
banks88  and  the  business  of  a Government  institution  like  the 
deposits.  Post  Office  Savings  Banks,  are  not  comparable. 

6550.  What  is  the  security  that  is  given  by  the 
Government  for  the  repayment  of  the  savings  bank 
deposits? — I suppose  the  revenues  of  the  country. 

6551.  Is  not  the  money  practically  largely  invested 
in  Consols,  nearly  nine-tenths  of  it  ? — I would  say 
that  a great  deal  of  it  was  invested,  as  regards 
Ireland,  by  the  National  Debt  Commissioners  at 
per  cent,  in  Ireland. 

6552.  That  is  not  the  return,  the  return  is  in 
Consols,  is  it  not  ? — My  impression  is  that  they  pay 
21  per  cent,  to  their  depositors,  and  we  know  as  a 
matter  of  fact  that  they  have  lent  6,000,000/.  or 
7,000,000/.  back  to  Ireland,  not  payable  on  demand, 
but  repayable  by  instalments  at  3£  per  cent. 

6553.  Do  you  remember  when  a short  time  ago 
it  was  stated  that  banks,  in  order  to  afford  greater 
security  to  the  public,  ought  to  keep  larger  cash 
deposits,  and  the  matter  was  brought  before  the 
Bankers  Association,  it  was  stated  that  the  security 
which  was  given  by  the  Government  by  investing  in 
Consols,  was  exactly  the  security  which  was  given  by 
the  banks,  and  if  large  institutions,  holding  some  six 
times  as  much  as  the  6,000,000/.  can  also  give  the 
same  security  to  depositors  and  repay  practically  on 
demand,  do  you  not  think  2£  per  cent,  is  a very 
excessive  rate  of  interest? — I think  at  present  the 
Post  Office  Bank  would  probably  attract  deposits  at  a 
lower  rate  of  interest  owing  to  the  present  plethora 
of  money,  but  as  regards  the  reserve  and  the  moneys 
they  must  keep  in  hand  to  meet  a call  on  those 
deposits,  they  are  like  other  bankers,  they  must  keep 
a reserve  to  meet  a possible  demand,  but  not  an  im- 
probable one,  just  as  a bank  must  retain  some  gold. 
But  if  all  its  liability  were  to  be  called  up  at  once 
they  would  be  bankrupt,  which  is  a thing  not  con- 
templated in  banking. 

6554.  What  I want  to  ascertain  is  whether  you 
' think  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  country  that  people 

should  deposit  money  with  the  Government  which  is 
liable  to  repayment  on  demand  or  whether  it  would 
be  to  their  interest  to  deposit  it  with  other  institu- 
tions?— I think  the  security  given  by  Government 
Post  Office  Banks  in  every  country  is  an  advantage, 
because  the  public  are  unable  to  discriminate  between 
sound  and  unsound  banking  establishments,  and, 
as  we  all  know,  there  have  been  very  heavy  losses 
made  by  people  who  have  deposited  money  in  order 
to  get  a higher  rate  of  interest  with  building  societies. 

6555.  What  per-centage  do  you  think  the  losses  of 
all  the  banks  in  the  United  Kingdom  amount  to  within 
the  last  100  years? — I do  not  know  at  all. 

6556.  Then  how  can  you  give  an  opinion  as  to  the 
risk  of  depositing  in  banks  ? — I think  I can ; for 
instance,  take  the  Glasgow  Bank. 

6557.  Would  it  surprise  you  to  hear  that  with 
regard  to  all  the  banks  in  the  United  Kingdon,  even 
including  the  Glasgow  Bank,  for  the  last  50  years 
their  assets  have  always  realised  over  75  per  cent, 
of  their  indebtedness,  exclusive  of  the  calls  on  the 
shares  ? — Banks  are  not  the  only  institutions  that 
attract  deposits  from  poor  people,  and  it  is  j ust  like 
the  Government  insuring  a sound  currency.  The 
mass  of  people  who  handle  coin  are  unable  to  estimate 
its  value.  I think  it  is  a proper  and  advantageous 
thing  for  the  Government  of  every  country  to  establish 
these  Post  Office  Savings  Banks  where  poor  people 
can  deposit  their  money  at  a low  rate  of  interest 
which  always  has  been  lower  than  the  current  rate. 

Adjourned  for  a short  time. 

Classifi-  6558.  ( Lord  Welby.)  In  your  answer  to  the 
Treasury  Chairman  at  Question  5451  you  give  a summary  of 
Returns.  the  Treasury  view  of  the  present  relations  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  resulting  in  this : that 


Ireland  contributed  to  Imperial  services  4 '0  in  1889,  ...  ■*&. 
3-64  in  1890,  and  3'04  in  1891,  and  in  an  answer  o‘Z%k 
shortly  afterwards  I think  you  criticise  that  contribu-  7 
tion,  and  state  that  a great  many  items  are  classed  as  — 
Imperial  services,  which,  in  your  opinion,  should  be  StSn 
classed  as  British  services  ? — Yes.  Treasury 

6559.  There  is  of  course  room  for  great  difference  ums' 
of  opinion  upon  that  point,  and  I am  rather  anxious 

to  divide  the  discussion,  so  as  to  arrive  at  some  point 
at  which  we  may  agree.  I should  like  to  point  out  to 
you  that  there  are  two  questions  involved:  one  is 
what  are  the  Imperial  services  to  which  Ireland 
should  contribute;  and  the  other  what  is  the  total 
sum  which  she  does  actually  contribute.  I want  to 
take  the  latter  point  first,  because  I think  there  we 
deal  with  a question  of  fact  ? — May  I say  I have  not 
a print  of  my  evidence  before  me,  but  I may  perhaps 
understand  your  question  from  my  memorandum. 

These  tables  have  been  prepared  by  the  Treasury, 
and  I do  not.  think  it  is  easy  for  us  to  ci'iticise  them. 

I drew  attention  to  one  or  two  instances  from  which, 
it  seemed  to  me,  Ireland  derived  no  advantage 
from  the  expenditure  which  is  set  down  as  Imperial, 
although  she  is  expected  to  contribute  to  it.  I think 
I took  the  wine  and  tin  compensations.  With 
regard  to  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  and  the  Duchy  of 
Cornwall,  the  revenues  do  not  come  into  the  account. 

They  are  appropriated,  I believe,  to  the  personal  wants 
of  members  of  the  royal  family,  but  yet  Ireland  con- 
tributes to  the  wine  and  tin  compensations— I merely 
took  them  as  an  example. 

6560.  This  leads  up  to  a question  which  I had  J”ntributiM 
asked  before,  but  which  I will  repeat.  I said  there  to  Imperial 
is,  of  course,  room  for  a difference  of  opinion  upon  sama& 
that  point,  and  a legitimate  difference  of  opinion,  but 

I am  anxious  to  endeavour  to  arrive  at  matters  of 
fact,  so  that,  if  possible,  we  may  be  agreed  up  to  a 
certain  point.  The  discussion,  I think,  may  be 
divided  into  two  parts:  one,  what  are  the  Imperial 
services  to  which  Ireland  should  contribute,  and  the 
other  what  is  the  total  sum  which  she  does  actually 
contribute,  the  latter  being  a question  of  fact. 

Taking  the  latter  point  first,  we  have  it  that  the 
revenue  of  Ireland  is  7,644,000/.,  of  which  5,541,000/. 
is  locally  expended,  so  that  Ireland  only  contributes 
to  what  may  be  called  Imperial  services  2,103,000/. 

I am  taking  the  figures  from  page  36  of  Sir  Edward 
Hamilton’s  memorandum  ? — With  reference  to  that, 
my  remark  was  that  a great  deal  of  the  expenditure 
in  Ireland  is  really  for  Imperial  purposes  and  not  for 
Irish  local  purposes— I took  the  police  as  au  example. 

6561.  I am  only  dealing  now  with  the  question  of 
fact.  You  will  see  that  the  2,103,000/.  is  the  annual 
sum  which  actually  comes  over  for  Imperial  purposes, 
whatever  they  may  be  ? — Yes,  and  the  conclusion  I 
draw  from  that  is,  that,  from  a Treasury  point  of 
view,  Ireland  is  only  worth  a couple  of  millions  to 
the  Empire. 

6562.  Do  you  think  that  2,103,000/.  is  an  exces- 
sive sum  for  Ireland  to  contribute  to  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  Empire  ? — Yes,  I think  it  is  excessive.  If 
you  deal  with  what  might  be  classified  as  Imperial 
services,  I should  put  down  a sum  for  defence,  a 
small  amount  for  foreign  relations  (for  we  are  not 
very  much  interested  in  such  matters)  and  postal 
services,  which  I think  are  most  conveniently 
administered  as  an  Imperial  service.  I think  if  we 
paid  a proportion  of  the  cost  of  those  services  it 
would  be  a sufficient  contribution  for  Ireland  to  make 
to  the  Imperial  expenditure,  and  that  the  whole  of 
the  rest  of  her  revenues  ought  to  be  spent  for  Irish 
purposes  proper. 

6563.  Do  you  think  that  27  per  cent.,  which  is 
what  is  represented  by  2,103,000/.,  is  an  excessive 
sum  for  Ireland  to  pay  towards  defence,  and  those 
services  which  no  doubt  we  might  agree  are  Imperial  ? 

—Yes. 

6564.  Have  you  ever  turned  your  attention  at  all 
to  what  Ireland  did  under  Grattan’s  Parliament  in 
the  way  of  outlay  on  what  we  may  call  Imperial 
services,  that  is  to  say,  debt  and  military  services  ? — 
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jo.  No,  I am  not  posted  up  in  the  figures  of  that  time, 
jlii rrwtffc  but  I understand  that  Ireland  contributed  to  the 
Oisncn-  expenses,  and  not  to  the  naval  expenses. 

7 Mar- 1805.  @505,  I particularly  put  them  together  as  military  ? 

Irish  — Her  debt  was  small  at  the  time, 

riroperia"  6566.  The  average  expenditure  in  the  four  year 
services.  before  1794  (those  being  the  four  years  of  peace 
before  the  French  war  broke  out)  was  1,633,000/., 
the  average  expenditure  on  debt  and  military  services 
was  as  nearly  as  possible  800,000/.,  therefore  she  con- 
tributed to  military  services  and  debt  at  that  time, 
nearly  50  per  cent,  of  her  expenditure,  did  she 
not? — I am  not  up  in  the  figures  of  that  time. 

6567.  The  figures  are  before  the  Commission  at 
the  present  moment,  are  they  not  ? — Yes,  I believe 
they  have  been  put  in  before  the  Commission. 

6568.  Will  you  accept  from  me  that  those  are  the 
figures  before  the  Commission  ?— Certainly,  but  I 
have  turned  my  attention  more  to  what  Ireland  ought 
now  to  contribute,  and  what  is  her  present  ability, 
and  what  it  would  be  fair  for  her  to  contribute  than 
to  past  history. 

6569.  At  the  same  time  you  will  observe  the  object 
of  my  question  is  that  during  those  years,  when  she 
was  under  Grattan’s  Parliament,  which  has  been  gene- 
rally held  to  represent  the  time  when  she  had  the 
greatest  control  over  her  own  affairs,  that  was  the 
state  of  things  ? — I think  the  control  over  her  own 
affairs,  at  that  time,  was  largely  influenced  by  Great 
Britain.  She  had  control  for  a very  short  time,  and 
whatever  re-adjustmeut  may  have  been  made  at  that 
time  could  only  have  been  made  to  a small  extent  if 
she  wanted  to  adjust  her  finances. 

6570.  But  at  all  events  reference  is  made  to  that 
time  as  compared  with  subsequent  years  ? — I could 
not  hold  up  that  time  as  a pattern. 

6571.  At  all  events  when  she  had  a voice  in  her 
own  affairs,  you  would  agree,  if  those  figures  are 
correct,  would  you  not,  that  she  was  laying  out  50 
per  cent,  of  her  expenditure  on  those  two  services  ? 
— I have  no  doubt  your  figures  are  correct,  but  that 
was  a time  of  very  large  military  expenditure  all  over 
Europe. 

6572.  Certainly  not ; it  was  the  cheapest  time.  I 
may  remind  you  that  Joseph  Hume  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  British  Parliament  to  that  time  as  the 
model  economical  years  before  the  French  war  ? — 
Well  it  was  a time  when  there  were  very  large  armies 
on  foot  in  Europe.  I am  not  prepared  to  contradict 
your  statement,  but  it  was  a time  when  it  was  the 
custom  of  nations  to  make  a very  large  expenditure  on 
military  purposes. 

6573.  I think  you  will  find,  as  far  as  England  is 
concerned,  that  it  is  not  so  ? — A very  short  time 
afterwards,  before  the  Union,  there  were  200,000 
British  troops  in  Ireland  alone,  for  part  of  which 
we  paid. 

Civil  cx-  6574.  I am  particularly  excepting  those  times  and 
find™ in  taking  the  time  of  perfect  peace.  The  local  expen- 
diture, when  it  is  made,  is  made  in  Ireland,  is  it  not  ? — 
I would  not  quite  agree  to  that,  because  some  of  it  is 
made  in  England;  for  instance,  where  you  have  dupli- 
cate managements.  There  is,  for  instance,  a Chief 
Secretary’s  office  in  Dublin,  and  a Chief  Secretary’s 
office  in  London.  They  are  very  small  matters, 
perhaps,  but  there  are  other  establishments  of  the 
same  kind.  I suppose  we  pay  part  of  the  expense  of 
the  Treasury. 

6575.  No,  I think  that  is  not  the  case  in  the  amount 
charged  for  local  expenditure  ? — We  are  charged  with 
part  of  the  expenses  of  Parliament.  Of  course 
Irish  business  is  done  in  Parliament. 

6576.  I think  you  are  alluding  there,  are  you  not, 
to  the  Treasury  estimate  on  account  of  Imperial 
services.  The  figure  of  5,481,000/.,  I think  I am 
right  in  saying,  is  money  actually  expended  in  Ireland. 
It  is  possible  that  includes  the  Irish  Office,  which  is 
merely  brought  over  here  for  convenience  during  the 
Parliamentary  Session,  but  I think  I am  right  in 
saying  that  that  figure  is  money  actually  locally 


expended  in  Ireland.  At  all  events  j'ou  will  agree,  Mr- 
will  you  not,  if  I am  right  in  saying  it  is  spent  in  ' O'lSrieV 
Ireland,  that  it  is  locally  expended  ? — I agree  there  is  7 MarTsos 
a very  large  expenditure  of  the  revenue  derived  from  . — 

Ireland  in  Ireland.  poncUturoin 

6577.  Then  again  a large  part  of  the  army  is  sta-  Ireland, 
tioued  in  Ireland, larger  than,  it  is  admitted,  is  required 

for  the  garrison  of  Ireland.  It  is  difficult  for  laymen  ro' 
to  know  how  far  that  is  the  case,  but  considerable 
reference  has  been  made  and  articles  have  been 
written  on  the  subject.  Dr.  Giffen  reckons  that  the 
garrison  should  be  in  proportion  to  the  population 
as  1 to  12,000,  and  estimated  that  3,000,000/.  of 
public  money  was  laid  out  in  Ireland  on  military 
expenditure  ? — Yes,  but  I do  not  think  that  a large 
military  force  in  Ireland  is  necessarily  of  advantage 
from  an  economic  point  of  view. 

6578.  So  far  as  money  is  laid  out  in  Ireland,  it  is 
an  advantage,  is  it  not  ? — Certainly.  I think  if  money 
is  well  laid  out,  it  is  an  advantage  ; if  it  is  badly  laid 
out,  it  is  a disadvantage  to  a country. 

6579.  So  far  it  affords  a market,  does  it  not.  I will 
only  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  a considerable  force 
is  kept  in  Ireland,  the  outlay  upon  which  takes  place  in 
Ireland? — The  economic  advantage  of  a military  force 
in  Ireland  is  very  small ; it  affects  the  market  price 
of  such  articles  as  are  consumed  by  the  military  to  an 
infinitesimal  extent.  The  real  advantage  is  a manurial 
advantage,  which  arises  from  the  proximity  of  a large 
camp,  enabling  the  farmers  to  farm  better. 

6580.  Then  you  do  not  think,  taking  Dr.  Giffen’s 
statement  for  what  it  is  worth,  that  a sum  like 
3,000,000/.  is  laid  out  in  Ireland  ? — I think  it  is  very 
likely  it  is  laid  out,  but  I think  with  x’egard  to  the 
military  force,  it  is  not  an  advantage  on  the  whole, 
otherwise  the  more  military  we  have  in  Ireland  the 
better. 

6581.  Still  it  is  [expenditure  in  Ireland,  is  it  not  ? 

— Certainly. 

6582.  You  have  criticised  the  terms  on  which  loans  Public 
were  made  out  of  the  Church  fund  ? — Yes,  I have  lonn3, 
commented  on  the  rate  of  interest  that  is  still  charged 

on  the  large  loans  made  upon  the  security  of  the 
Church  fund. 

6583.  I should  like  to  call  your  attention  to  one  or 
two  considerations  connected  with  that  point.  I 
think  your  answer  upon  that  is  No.  5533.  Are  you 
aware  that  the  money  which  the  National  Debt  Com- 
missioners advance  on  public  loans  is  chiefly  derived 
from  the  Savings  Bank  funds  ? — So  I understand. 

6584.  Are  you  aware  that  that  is  a trust  fund 
which  the  Government  is  bound  to  administer  with 
the  utmost  care  ? — Yes. 

6585.  Are  you  aware  that  in  former  times,  in  con- 
sequence of  not  sufficient  attention  being  paid  to  that 
matter,  there  was  a large  deficit  on  the  fund,  which  is 
now  being  made  good  by  the  taxpayers  ? — I was  not 
aware  of  that,  but  I take  it  from  you. 

6586.  They  are  now  paying  80,000/.  a year  in  order 
to  make  good  this  deficit.  In  the  last  20  years  or  so 
greater  care  has  been  taken  in  that  respect,  in  order 
to  ensure  that  the  fund  is  properly  administered,  and 
that  an  undue  charge  is  not  put  on  the  taxpayers. 

Now  the  standard  by  which  the  Government  work  is 
this:  Naturally  speaking  they  are  guided  by  the 
price  of  consols.  Consols  is  the  permanent  security 
in  which  those  funds  are  invested.  At  the  time  the 
loans  were  made,  chiefly  in  1870  and  1871,  the  price 
of  consols  was  between  92  and  93  on  the  average.  If 
the  money,  therefore,  had  been  invested  in  consols 
(which,  as  I say,  is  the  normal  investment  for  the 
fund),  it  would  have  brought  us  up  to  the  year  1888 
something  over  3£  per  cent.  From  1888  to  the 
present  time  (that  is  to  say  from  the  date  of  the 
conversion)  it  would  have  brought  us  a shade  under 
3 per  cent.  In  addition  to  that,  if,  during  those  two 
years,  the  fund  had  been  invested  in  consols,  at  the 
present  moment  the  value  of  that  investment  would 
have  been  close  on  a million  above  the  cost  price. 

That  is  the  standard,  and  the  proper  standard,  by 
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Mr.  which  the  Government  judge  of  these  things.  What 
J>0’Mrienh  bas  been  the  result  really  of  that  loan  ? The  rate 
7 Mar  $95  o1^  “iterest  on  the  loan  was  somewhat  higher  than  that 

‘ ' -1 ' which  the  Government  could  have  got  by  investing 

Public  in  consols ; but  that  is  always  the  case,  and  ought 
always  to  be  the  case  when  you  lend  upon  a ter- 
minable annuity,  because  I am  sure  you  will  agree 
with  me  it  is  a disadvantage  when  one  has  to  replace 
capital  over  a long  series  of  years  without  knowing 
beforehaud  at  what  prices  we  shall  be  able  to  replace 
the  stock.  As  it  so  happened  a very  short  time  after 
that,  the  price  of  consols  began  to  rise,  and  during  a 
great  part  of  the  time  their  price  was  close  upon  100/. 
Without  working  out  the  matter  in  detail,  I think  it 
is  quite  possible  I am  under  the  mark  when  I say 
that  the  fact  of  our  having  to  re-in  vest  this  principal 
as  it  is  gradually  repaid,  as  compared  to  what  would 
have  happened,  if  we  had  invested  this  money  in 
consols  in  1871,  has  left  us  at  least  500,000/.  to  the 
bad,  and  I do  not  think  you  will  find  that,  as 
far  as  the  Savings  Bank  fund  is  concerned,  the 
advantages  of  a higher  rate  of  interest  would  have 
made  up  that  difference,  or  placed  the  fund  in  the 
position  in  w,hich  it  would  have  been  if  it  had  been  so 
invested  at  once  ? — The  way  I look  at  it  is  that  the 
deposits  in  the  Savings  Bank  in  Ireland  amount  to 

7.000. 000/. — somewhat  under,  for  which  the  depositors 
get  2£  per  cent.,  and  so  far  as  those  sums  are  re-lent 
in  Ireland,  the  rate  received  is  per  cent.  I am 
quite  unable  to  criticise  all  the  arrangements  of  the 
Treasury,  and  their  different  investments  and  re- 
investments ; but  I merely  point  to  the  fact  that  there 
is  no  very  great  liberality  in  receiving  from  a country 

7.000. 000/.  at  2|  per  cent,  and  re-lending  it  at  per 
cent.  I think,  considering  the  way  our  finances  are 
at  present  arranged,  it  was  a proper  thing  to  re-lend 
the  money.  I understand  it  is  the  business  of  the 
Treasury  to  economise  as  much  as  possible,  and  they 
have  a very  hard  struggle  to  do  so. 

6587.  I am  not  aware  it  has  even  been  represented 
as  a great  act  of  liberality.  It  is  a business 
act  on  both  sides.  A large  sum  of  money  was 
required  by  Ireland  for  the  purpose  of  paying  off  the 
Church,  and  that  was  provided  out  of  the  Savings 
Bank  fund,  that  being  the  available  fund ; is  not 
that  so  ? — It  has  been  represented  in  Sir  Edward 
Hamilton’s  memorandum  (and  I think  it  is  frequently 
represented  in  Parliament)  that  Ireland  has  been 
treated  with  undue  liberality  in  regard  to  loans.  A 
great  many  loans  have  been  made  to  Ireland,  and  I 
think,  on  the  whole,  they  have  had  a very  demoralis- 
ing effect.  The  rate  of  interest  has  been  low  with 
reference  to  the  market  rate  of  interest ; but  looking 
on  it  as  a loan  from  a sister  or  mother  country,  and 
having  regard  to  the  fact  that  we  contribute  such  a 
very  large  revenue  to  England,  I do  not  think  there 
was  any  liberality  in  the  matter.  I do  not  know 
whether  the  Treasury  claim  any  or  not. 

6588.  I do  not  think  the  question  of  liberality  has 
even  been  raised  in  any  shape  or  way  ? — It  was  part 
of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  contention  when  the  question  of 
the  over-taxation  of  Ireland  was  brought  before 
Parliament  on  some  previous  occasion  that  that  would 
be  to  some  extent  met  by  treating  Ireland  with  extra 

Contri  liberality  in  the  matter  of  loans, 
button  of  6589.  You  mentioned  just  now,  did  you  not,  that 
Imperial10  several  of  tlie  services  in  Ireland  charged  for  as  local 
services.  are  more  or  less  of  an  Imperial  kind,  and  I think  you 
mentioned,  as  an  example,  the  constabulary  ? — I men- 
tioned the  constabulary  and  the  expenses  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenancy. 

6590.  To  go  back  upon  what  has  been  said  as  to 
the  amount  which  Ireland  contributes,  I would  point 
out  to  you  that  whereas  Irish  expenditure  on  military 
services  during  the  Grattan  Parliament  was  50  per 
cent.,  that  at  present  the  contribution  which  she  makes 
to  military  services  and  debt  is  27  per  cent,  of  the 
revenue  only,  and  even  supposing  we  were  to  count  on 
tne  ground  put  forward,  say  a million  of  the  constabu- 
lary expenditure  as  rendered  necessary  by  the  Imperial 
system,  we  should  still  only  urrive  at  a contribution 


from  Ireland,  including  that  of  40  per  cent.,  should  Mr, 
we  not.  Therefore  even  in  that  case  we  should  still 
be  much  below  the  amount  contributed  in  the  time  of 

peace  under  Grattan’s  Parliament,  should  we  not  ? ifr~ 

The  way  I look  at  the  matter  is  rather  from  a more  ^tri- 
general  point  of  view.  Here  you  have  a country  con-  iSnVto 
taining  four  and  a half  millions  of  inhabitants,  you  ^perial 
raise  a revenue  from  that  country,  according  to  my  lcev 
estimate,  of  9,000,000/.,  and  yet  that  is  not  sufficient  to 
pay  for  every  possible  Imperial  expense,  avert  famines, 
and  to  develop  its  industries  and  resources.  That 
seems  to  me  to  be  a perfectly  indefensible  proposition. 

As  I say,  9,000,000/.  is  contributed.  I admit  the  con- 
tribution of  Ireland  is  adjusted  because  the  ultimate 
incidence  of  the  tax  no  doubt  is  upon  the  consumer 
so  far  as  this  revenue  is  derived  from  articles  that 
are  taxed  under  customs  or  excise  duty,  but  if  the 
two  countries  were  separated  financially  the  whole 
revenue  of  9,000,000/.  would  be  credited  to  Ireland. 

If  by  the  enterprise  of  her  merchants  or  the  develop- 
ment of  her  ports  Customs  duties  are  raised  in  Ireland 
or  Excise  duties  are  imposed,  I think  she  should  be 
credited  with  contributing  an  income  of 9, 000, 000/.  and 
not  seven  and  three-quarter  millions,  and  I say 

9,000,000/.  is  ample  to  run  any  country  upon  with 
such  wants  as  Ireland  has. 

6591.  Of  course  we  come  there  to  a distinct  difference 
of  opinion.  What  would  happen  if  the  two  countries 
were  separated  would  be  that  the  duty  would  be 
imposed  in  England  on  the  spirits  coming  from  Ireland 
into  England  in  such  a case  as  you  put,  and  probably 
spirits  would  not  come  then,  but  at  all  events  the  duty 
would  be  paid  here.  England  would  not  let  the  spirits 
off  duty ; that  would  come  into  the  English  revenue. 

But  putting  aside  that  point  upon  which  we  differ, 
and  must  differ  radically  and  absolutely,  the  only  point 
I want  to  bring  before  you  is  that  even  if  we  make  a 
large  allowance  for  the  constabulary,  still  the  sum  that 
would  be  contributable  to  Imperial  purposes  would  be 
very  much  less  than  that  which  obtained  in  very 
economic  years  and  at  a time  when  Ireland  had  more 
control  over  her  affairs  than  she  has  ever  had  since, 
would  it  not? — With  reference  to  the  management  of 
Ireland  at  that  time  it  would  be  equally  fair  to  refer 
to  Macaulay’s  description  of  the  Irish  Parliament  as 
the  most  corrupt  and  tyrannical  assembly  that  ever  sat 
in  Europe,  and  I would  not  refer  to  that  either  as  a 
time  to  be  looked  to  as  a precedent,  or  a body  which 
we  should  now  like  to  have  governing  the  country. 

6592.  On  the  other  hand  I point  out  to  you  that 
constant  reference  is  made  by  people  not  unfriendly 
to  Ireland  to  that  time  as  a time  suitable  for  com- 
parison?— I really  think  the  practical  question  is 
what  Ireland  ought  to  contribute  now,  what  she  is 
able  to  contribute,  and  I should  be  very  much 
inclined  for  my  part  never  to  refer  to  past  controversies 
at  all. 

6593.  You  spoke  of  Ireland  as  being  over-assessed  Valuation™ 
as  compared  with  England,  when  you  were  giving  Engtad”d 
evidence  in  Ireland,  did  you  not? — Yes.  I should  compared, 
be  glad  to  explain  the  ground  on  which  it  seems  to 

me  that  the  assessment  is  so,  and  I do  not  know 
whether  I may  do  so  by  making  a general  explanation. 

I think  it  will  save  time.  The  assessment  of  Ireland, 
as  the  Commission  know,  was  made  by  an  Imperial 
Department,  the  Valuation  Department,  under  the 
control  of  the  Treasury.  At  the  time  it  was  made  it 
was  the  opinion  of  a good  many  Irishmen  that  it  was 
a very  high  assessment  and  that  it  followed  the  rent. 

I quoted  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Senior  as  he  was  an 
English  official  with  experience  of  Ireland.  He  had 
then  been  poor-law  inspector  for  many  years,  and  had 
great  opportunities  of  watching  the  thing.  He  said 
Ireland  then  was  more  highly  assessed  in  proportion 
to  the  produce  of  the  land  than  England.  I also 
quoted  Mr.  Hedley,  who  was  a valuer  of  great 
experience  who  had  visited  Irelaftd.  With  reference 
to  different  classes  of  under-ratings,  the  under- 
rating of  mansions  has  been,  so  far  as  I can  read, 
a scandal  of  very  long  standing  in  England.  Of 
course  my  information  about  the  assessment  of 
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lir,  England  is  derived  from  the  opinions  of  authorities 
mrrou'jh  an(j  from  such  observations  as  I have  made  on  occa- 
ffSrtm-  gionaj  v;sjts  to  England,  where  I always  make 
; Mar.  1898.  jt  my  business  to  ascertain  the  particulars  of  ratings, 
Valuation  in  rents,  and  valuations,  wherever  I can.  The  under- 
StT1  rating  of  mansions  is  a scandal  of  such  long  standing 
compared,  that  McCulloch  in  his  work  on  “Taxation  and 
Funding  ” refers  to  it,  saying : “ It  is  said  that 
“ not  a few  middle-class  inns  and  hotels  pay  a larger 
“ amount  of  duty  than  is  paid  by  the  most  splendid 
“ baronial  residences.”  That  was  in  1840.  Stuart 
Mill  in  his  “ Political  Economy  ” refers  to  it,  too. 
He  says : “ The  public  were  greatly  scandalised  at 
“ hearing  that  residences  like  Chatsworth  and  Belvoir 
“ were  only  rated  on  an  imaginary  rent  of  200/.  a year, 

“ under  the  pretext  that  they  could  not  be  let  for  more.” 
Of  course  the  comparisons  before  this  Commission 
have  been  made  as  to  the  rateable  value  of  Ireland, 
not  merely  at  the  present  date  but  for  several  years 
since  the  Union.  Attempts  were  made  over  and  over 
again  to  rate  this  class  of  property,  but  as  it  is  not 
built  for  letting  and  could  not  be  let,  there  has  been 
great  difficulty  about  it.  It  was  proposed  over  and 
over  again  that  a per-eentage  on  the  cost,  or  the  present 
selling  value,  should  be  taken  as  the  rateable  value. 
That  continued  down  to  the  year  1871.  There  was 
then  a Rating  and  House  Tax  Bill  before  the  House 
of  Commons.  Mr.  Goschen  said  with  reference  to 
that : “ There  are  many  buildings  and  large  houses 
“ in  the  country  districts  which  cannot  be  valued  on  a 
“ calculation  of  what  they  would  be  let  at  from  year  to 
“ year,  and  which  in  consequence  escape  paying  on  a 
“ fair  rateable  value.  It  causes  a considerable  amount 
“ of  not  unnatural  irritation  among  the  farmers,  to  see  a 
“ large  neighbouring  property  escape  at  a low  rating  for 
“ this  reason,  while  their  own  smaller  farms  are,  as 
“ they  complain,  highly  rated.” 

6594.  We  are  now  dealing  with  the  comparison 
between  England  and  Ireland  ? — Yes. 

6595.  I do  not  mean  to  put  anything  into  your 
mouth  which  you  would  not  wish  to  say,  but  I should 
have  inferred  from  your  evidence  that  there  was  a 
difference  in  the  treatment  of  England  and  Ireland  in 
that  respect? — The  systems  of  rating  are  different, 
and  I think  the  result  has  been  that  that  class  of 
property,  for  instance,  has  been  very  much  under- 
rated in  England  and  is  still  under-rated.  You  have 
an  example  this  morning  in  the  “ Times,”  which,  I 
think,  exactly  illustrates  the  whole  of  what  I say,  and 
that  is  with  regard  to  the  rating  of  the  Imperial  Insti- 
stute.  The  Imperial  Institute,  with  one  of  the  finest 
sites  in  London,  and  an  expenditure  made  on  it,  I 
believe,  of  about  1,000,000/.,  claims  that  it  should  not 
be  rated  at  all  because  it  could  not  be  let.  The  matter 
went  before  the  Middlesex  Sessions,  I think,  and  they 
put  on  it  a value  very  low  in  comparison  to  the  cost  of 
a modern  building,  of  11,000/.  a year,  but  apparently 
it  was  not  rated  at  all  until  now. 

6596.  Confining  the  question  to  mansion-houses, 
I have  here  before  me  a list  of  the  ratings.  It  may 
l>s  very  wrong  not  to  rate  these  mansion-houses 
higher,  but  as  we  are  comparing  England  with  Ireland 
it  does  not  matter  if  the  Irish  houses  also  are  low 
rated,  does  it? — No,  except  that  I wanted  to  draw 
attention  to  the  contention  in  England  that  these  big 
buildings  and  palaces,  which  are  not  buildings  to  be 
let,  should  not  be  rated  at  all.  That  contention  is  set 
up  to  the  present  day. 

6597.  But  the  point  is  the  comparison  as  between 
England  and  Ireland.  I have  a list  which  Mr. 
Barton  put  in,  to  which  I would  call  your  attention. 
I will  take  Lismore  Castle,  in  Ireland,  rated  at  176/.  ? 
— Lismore  Castle  is  a very  small  building.  It  is  built 
in  a castellated  style,  but  it  is  not  as  big  as  many  an 
Euglish  villa. 

6598.  Then  there  is  Curraghmore? — I have  not 
seen  Curraghmore,  and  I do  not  know  its  rating. 

6599.  I have  a list  of  about  40  houses  here  ?— I 
have  received  a few  of  them  from  Mr.  Barton,  and  I 
find  the  highest  rated  house  in  Ireland  is  Powers- 
court,  which  is  450/. 
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6600.  Then  take  Muckross,  131/.  When  I come  Mr. 
to  the  Euglish  houses  (quite  admitting  what  you  say  ^o'BWen,t 
about  the  difficulty  of  letting  them)  they  are  all  very  — 
much  above  the  rating  of  the  Irish  houses? — But  you  7 Mllr- 1S95- 
must  remember  there  is  no  comparison  to  be  made  Vaiimtj°nin 
between  many  of  these  palaces,  such  as  Chatsworth,  England 
Raby  Castle,  and  Blenheim  Palace,  with  our  houses  in  compared. 
Ireland.  They  are  piles  of  buildings  which,  ■with  all 

their  appurtenances,  have  cost  10  or  15  times  as  much 
as  the  best  houses  in  Ireland. 

6601.  But  then  they  are  put  very  much  higher,  are 
they  not  ? — I admit  that  in  Ireland  there  are  some 
under-ratings,  aud  that  the  ratings  of  mansion-houses 
as  compared  with  the  farm-houses  of  a frail  character 
in  their  neighbourhood  are  very  low,  but  I have  been 
examining  the  Government  valuation  in  Ireland  for 
25  years  with  a view  to  the  sale  and  letting  of  pro- 
perty, and  comparing  it  with  it,  and  the  conclusion  I 
have  come  to  on  the  whole  is  that  while  there  are 
some  under-ratings  there  are  a great  many  more  over- 
ratings  in  Ireland. 

6602.  Of  mansions  ? — Of  mansions ; a great  many 
of  the  good  mansions  in  Ireland  are  simply  falling 
into  decay,  and  would  not  let  at  all.  The  contention 
might  be  better  made  in  Ireland  that  they  would  not 
let  at  all,  because  there  is  no  market  for  such  houses  ; 
they  are  not  maintained  in  a condition  for  letting. 

6603.  You  are  aware,  are  you  not,  that  that  is  also 
stated  here,  as  one  of  the  reasons  why  these  great 
houses  are  rated  low  ? — The  reason  alleged  in  England 
for  not  rating  them  is  that  they  are  so  good  and  mag- 
nificent, whereas  ours  are  so  decayed  aud  so  unattractive 
that  they  will  not  let. 

6604.  However,  this  list,  which  is  an  official  list, 
shows,  does  it  not,  that  these  large  houses  of  which  you 
have  been  speaking,  and  about  which  you  make  rather 
a point  as  a proof  of  under-assessment  in  England,  are 
very  much  higher  rated  than  very  considerable  houses 
in  Ireland,  and  that  whatever  may  be  said  to  that 
extent  in  England  applies  to  Ireland ; it  is  not  easy 
to  make  a distinction  between  the  two  countries 
in  the  matter  of  assessment,  is  it  ? — But  I might  also 
point  out  that  the  local  rating  is  much  lower  than  the 
income-tax  assessment.  In  some  cases  I think  you 
will  find  it  is  not  one-half. 

6605.  But  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  wo  are  talking 
about  Imperial  contributions  ? — Yes,  except  that  Sir 
Edward  Hamilton’s  memoranda  deals  with  the  whole 
burden  of  taxation,  both  local  and  Imperial.  I have 
referred  to  Mr.  Hedley’s  books,  and  in  his  last 
pamphlet  he  gives  a great  number  of  under-ratings, 
so  late  as  1885.  This  pamphlet  shows  that  the  under 
rating  extended  not  only  to  railways,  but  to  other 
works  which  are  so  common  in  England.  For 
instance,  he  gives  here  “ cases  of  not  rated  at  all,” 

“iron-ore  works,”  “actual  rateable  value,  666/.” 

Then  No.  2,  “ rated  at  16/.,  and  then  on  a re-valuations 
“ at  l,00l)/.”  Then  he  gives  a case  of  a brickwork, 
rated  at  300/.,  which  on  re-consideration  after  the 
Union  Assessment  Act  passed,  was  raised  to  1,263/. 

He  gives  a great  number  of  other  instances.  I have 
watched  the  rating  cases  in  the  papers,  and  I find  the 
same  things  goes  on  to  the  present  day — that  a great 
deal  of  property  is  under-assessed,  and  that  there  is  a 
perpetual  struggle  to  try  and  raise  it,  not  always  suc- 
cessfully. For  instance,  at  the  end  of  last  year  the 
London  aud  South-Western  Railway  in  one  parish, 

Camford,  had  been  assessed  at  1,515/.  That  was  raised 
by  the  Appeal  Court  to  2,662/.  There  is  a great  deal 
ofGovernment  property,  too,  in  England  (more  than  in 
Ireland,  I fancy)  that  is  now  assessed,  or  upon  which 
rates  are  paid.  I find  in  the  parish  of  St.  Margaret’s 
and  St.  John’s,  Westminster,  the  assessments  upon  the 
Government  buildings  were  raised  from  53,000/.  to 
89,000 /.  in  January  of  this  year.  As  I derive  a good 
deal  of  my  information  from  the  statements  of  experts 
in  the  matter,  I find  in  the  evidence  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Commission,  Mr.  Giffen  says  : “ Assessments 
“ never  equal  maximum  rents.  Assessments  A and  B 
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Mr.  “ are  largely  based  on  parochial  assessments,”  which,  I 

3\ yjBrUn!1  say,  are  low  assessments.  Up  to  the  Union  Charge- 
— ability  Act  of  1865,  he  says  it  was  the  practice  in  each 
1 Mai.  1895.  pal.jsi|.  ]jeep  the  assessment  as  low  as  possible. 
Valuation  in  “ ■phe  tendency  of  the  income-tax  people  has  been  to 
England  "d  “ draw  the  rein  tighter  of  late,  but  there  are  frequent 
compared.  « estimates  which  are  below  the  actual  rent.”  There  is 
Mr.  Giffen’s  opinion  of  the  latest  condition  of  affairs. 
Then  Mr.  Albert  Pell,  who  I think  was  a Member  of 
Parliament,  and  is  a great  authority  on  these  matters, 
speaks  of  the  difficulty  of  assessing  railways,  and 
mentions  how  the  London  and  North-Western  Railway 
Company’s  assessment  was  increased  by  about  20,000k 
Inithe  Union  of  Ely  he  says  the  Great  Eastern  Railway 
assessment  was  increased  by  22,000 /.  Then  at  Question 
17,911  he  says  he  is  sure  railways  are  not  assessed  at 
their  full  value,  nor  canals,  waterworks,  &c. 

6606.  We  are  dealing  now  with  the  question  of 
Imperial  taxation ; with  regard  to  railways,  the  rating 
of  them  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  matter, 
has  it  ? Railways  pay  upon  their  earnings,  and  there- 
fore, although  the  assessment  may  be,  for  anything  I 
know,  right  or  wrong  with  regard  to  local  taxation, 
that  is  not  a matter  we  are  dealing  with.  The  railways 
pay  absolutely  upon  their  earnings,  do  they  not  ? — I 
quite  understand  that  they  do,  but  I think  this  is  a 
question  of  the  comparison  of  the  assessments.  Eor 
instance,  Mr.  Pell  says  attempts  to  raise  the  assess- 
ments of  railways  are  often  defeated  by  showing 
that  other  property  in  the  same  parish  is  under- 
valued. He  mentions  a case  where  they  attempted  to 
raise  the  assessment  of  a railway,  but  land  that  was 
rented  at  2k  an  acre  was  shown  to  be  assessed  at  15s. 
an  acre,  and  so  the  railway  company  gained  their 
case.  Then,  at  Question  17,914,  he  says : “A  great 
“ deal  of  urban  property  is  not  sufficiently  assessed.” 
The  Inland  Revenue  Report  gives  a comparison  be- 
tween the  local  and  the  income-tax  assessments,  that 
confirms  the  opinion  which  I have  formed  from 
reading  Mr.  Giffen’s  and  Mr.  Pell’s  evdence.  That 
table  shows  that  the  deductions,  allowances,  abate- 
ments, and  exemptions  from  the  gross  estimated 
rental  (which,  it  appears  to  me,  in  England  is  very 
much  less  than  the  veal  rental)  are  very  much  less  in 
Ireland  than  in  England.  I have  made  out  a table 
from  their  statements,  which  shows  that  the  gross 
estimated  rental  of  all  property  rated  locally  in 
England  is  191,586,365k 

6607.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  For  what  year  ? — That  is  the 
Inland  Revenue  Report  for  1894,  Appendix,  page  32. 
The  rateable  value  of  the  same  is  159,761,594k — that 
is  to  say,  one-sixth,  or  31,000,000k  comes  off.  Nothing 
comes  off  the  Irish  assessment. 

6608.  (Lord  Farrer.)  That  is  for  the  purpose  of 
local  rating,  is  it  not — that  is  the  difference  between 
gross  value  and  rateable  value  ? — Certainly. 

6609.  The  rateable  value  has  nothing  to  do  with 
income  tax,  has  it  ? — I beg  your  pardon.  Mr.  Pell, 
whom  I quoted,  or  Mr.  Giffen,  says  that  the  income- 
tax  assessment  is  largely  based  upon  the  local 
ratings. 

6610.  But  upon  the  gross  value,  not  upon  the 
rateable  value  ? — Very  good. 

6611.  (Lord  Welby.)  I think  you  will  see  in  that 
Report  what  the  income  tax  is  actually  assessed 
upon  ? — Certainly,  and  I have  given  it  in  this  table, 
which  I should  like  to  put  in.  The  rental  of  property 
rated  but  not  assessed  to  Schedule  A.,  is  29,550 ,255k 
in  England,  that  is  one-sixth  of  the  gross,  whereas  in 
Ireland  there  is  only  583,490k,  that  is  one  twenty- 
fourth  of  the  gross  assessment,  not  rated.  Then 
there  is  the  gross  annual  value  assessed  to  Schedule  A., 
169,107,193k  in  England  and  13,612,019k  in  Ireland. 
Deductions,  abatements,  and  exemptions  from  that  in 
England  are  18,896,199/.,  or  one-ninth,  and  in 
Ireland  903,160k,  or  one-fifteenth,  that  leaves  the 
net  annual  value  charged  to  Schedule  A.  150,210,994/. 
in  England,  and  the  net  amount  in  Ireland 
12,708,859k  I will  put  in  that  table. 


The  table  was  handed  in,  and  is  as  follows : — 


. — . "" 

England. 

Ireland. 

1.  Gross  estimated  rental  of  all 
property  rated  locally. 

& 

191,586,365 

(31,824,771) 

£ 

14,141,613 

2.  Rateable  value  of  same 

159,761,594 
ith  off  gross. 

14,141,613 
nil  off  gross. 

3.  Rental  of  property  rated  but  . 
not  assessed  to  Schedule  A.  | 

29,550,255 
More  than 
J-tli  off  gross. 

583,490 
j!jth'  off  gross. 

4.  Gross  annual  value  assessed 
to  Schedule  A. 

169,107,193 

13,612,019 

5.  Deductions,  abatements,  and 
exemptions. 

18,896,199 

903,160 

-Arth. 

6.  Net  annual  value  charged  to 
Schedule  A. 

150,210,994 

12,708,859 

Then  my  initial  starting  point  is  that,  on  the  whole, 
allowing  for  some  under-ratings  which  there  are  in 
Ireland,  our  assessment  is  a high  assessment,  and  in 
many  cases  far  over  the  real  value.  In  England 
32,000,000/.  is  taken  off  the.  gross  estimated  rental  to 
arrive  at  the  rateable  value.  In  Ireland  nothing  comes 
off  from  our  assessment. 

6612.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  It  is  taken  off  the  gross 
estimated  rental  to  arrive  at  the  rateable  value,  is 
it  ? — Yes,  in  Ireland  nothing  comes  off. 

6613.  (T.ord  Farrer.)  Does  nothing  come  off  with 
a view  to  local,  rates,  do  you  mean,  or  with  a view  to 
income  tax  F — Nothing  comes  off  either  with  the  view 
to  local  rates  or  income  tax. 

6614.  Is  there  no  deduction  made  ? — We  have 
merely  one  assessment. 

6615.  Are  local  rates  paid  upon  that  ?— Local  rates, 
are  paid  upon  that. 

6616.  (Lord  Welby.)  Is  that  upon  the  valuation  ? 
— Yes.  One-sixth  of  the  property  rated  in  England  is 
not  assessed  to  Schedule  A. ; in  Ireland  only  one- 
twenty-fourth  escapes.  In  England  the  deductions, 
abatements,  and  exemptions  from  the  gross  annual 
value  assessed  under  schedule  amount  to  one-ninth,  in 
Ireland  only  to  oue-fifteenth.  Putting  all  these 
opinions  and  facts  and  my  own  observations,  so  far  .as 
I have  been  able  to  make  observations,  together,  the 
conclusion  I have  come  to  is  that  a great  deal  of 
property  in  England  escapes  rating  at  its  full  value, 
and  a little  in  Ireland. 

6617.  (Chairman)  Escapes  rating,  which  is  a 
different  thing  from  taxability  ? — In  Ireland,  you  see, 
having  only  one  assessment,  the  matter  is  simple. 

6618.  (Lord  Farrer.)  Is  your  valuation  both  for 
the  purposes  of  local  rates  and  of  the  income  tax 
(which  are  two  quite  different  things)  high  as 
compared  with  England  ? — Yes. 

6619.  Is  that  what  you  mean  ?— Yes,  certainly,  I 
think  so.  I gave  some  figures  to  the  Commission  as 
to  the  under-assessment  in  London,  which  seems  very 
large.  I quoted  Mr.  Harper,  whose  statement  was 
that  there  was  a million  and  a half  of  annual  value  in 
London  not  assessed  at  all,  on  the  ground  that  it 
produced  no  income.  Of  course  it  produced  income 
in  one  sense ; if  it  was  in  hand  and  was  put  into  the 
market  it  would  produce  something. 

6620.  Is  building-land  in  Ireland,  say,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Dublin,  which  produces  no  rent,  valued 
and  assessed  for  income  tax  ? — Yes,  it  would  be  .taxed ; 
but  you  must  remember  in  comparing  the  two 
countries,  that  in  Ireland  we  have  not  these  large 
building  sites,  nor  have  we  growing  towns.  There 
are  only  15  towns  in  Ireland  that  have  over  10,000 
inhabitants. 

6621.  Take  the  town  of  Belfast,  which  is  a growing 
town,  and  supposing  there  was  a piece  of  ground 
which  the  owner  chose  to  keep  vacant,  for  which  he 
received  no  rent  but  which  would  have  a large  capital 
value — how  would  that  be  treated  ? — I have  no  doubt 
it  would  escape  in  the  same  way. 

6622.  I ask  that  question  because  I feel  pretty  sure 
that  Mr.  Harper’s  statement  has  reference  to:  that 
class  of  cases  in  London,  which  would  be  more 
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Mr.  numerous  than  in  Ireland? — Certainly.  All  our 
towns>  with  the  exception  of  half-a-dozen,  are  decaying 
— ' it  seems  to  me,  comparing  the  values  in  Ireland  and 
7M95.  Britain.  The  same  thing  would,  to  some 

Valuation  in  extent,  arise  in  Scotland,  but  the  Scottish  system  is 
England*0  different  again,  and  technical ; but  there  I see  in  the 
compared,  evidence  given  on  the  Eating  of  Machinery  Bill,  that 
where  a lease  is  under  22  years  duration,  even  if  a 
fine  has  been  put  upon  it,  the  rent  is  taken  as  the 

6623.  ( Lord  Farrer.)  May  not  we  put  what  you 
have  said  in  this  way.  There,  has  been  as  we  know, 
great  complaint  in  London  that  property  of  that 
sort  escapes  local  taxation  ? — Yes,  so  I have  heard. 

6624.  And  in  consequence  of  its  escaping  local 
taxation  in  that  way,  there  is  a larger  immunity  from 
taxation  of  property  of  that  kind  in  this  country  than 
in  Ireland  ? — Certainly  ; that  is  what  I mean.  In 
these  growing  and  thriving  towns  in  England  you 
have  an  immunity  which  we  have  not. 

6625.  ( Lord  Welby.)  I want  to  keep  to  the 
assessment  to  income  tax,  because  that  is  the  real 
question  between  us.  In  Ireland,  under  Schedule  A., 
the  landlord  has  the  option  of  paying  income  tax, 
either  on  his  net  rent  after  making  allowances  for 
the  rate,  or  on  the  valuation,  whichever  is  the  lowest, 
has  he  not  ? — Yes. 

6626.  Therefore,  no  landlord,  under  Schedule  A., 
pays  on  anything  higher  than  the  valuation,  does 
he  ? — No,  he  only  pays  practically  on  what  he  gets. 

6627.  If  the  valuation  is  below  what  he  gets,  he 
only  pays  upon  that  ? — Certainly. 

6628.  Therefore  we  may  take  the  valuation,  may 
we  not,  as  the  maximum  ? — Yes,  but  my  impression 
is  that,  on  the  whole,  landlords  do  not  get  more  than 
the  valuation,  even  if  the  nominal  rental  has  been 
higher — that  rents  are  not  always  well  paid. 

6629.  But  still  that  brings  it  back  to  the  point, 
does  it  not,  that  the  valuation  is  the  maximum  ? — The 
valuation  is  the  maximum. 

6630.  Griffith’s  valuation  was  based,  among  other 
considerations,  on  a scale  of  prices,  was  it  not  ? — That 
was  the  main  factor  in  it  accordimg  to  law. 

6631.  Those  prices  were  fixed  in  the  fifties,  were 
they  not  ? — Yes. 

6632.  They  were,  in  every  instance,  but  one,  wheat, 
were  they  not,  and  are,  lower  than  those  which  are  now 
ruling  ? — I think  that  is  very  probable,  I have  not  the 
figures  before  me,  but  we  all  know  that  in  Ireland  the 
system  laid  down  by  the  Act  was  not  followed  out, 
moreover  it  could  not  have  been  followed  out  for  this 
reason : the  Act  says  that  the  valuation  shall  be 
made  with  reference  to  a scale  of  prices,  that  is  to  say, 
it  gives  you  some  of  the  figures  of  the  sum  you  are  to 
do.  You  are  to  estimate  what  the  produce  of  a farm 
is,  and  from  that  deduce  your  rateable  value,  taking 
the  prices  to  rule  the  value  of  the  whole  produce,  but 
the  Act  did  not  give  you  the  materials  for  the  sum ; 
it  did  not  give  the  cost  of  labour,  which  was  an  impor- 
tant factor.  It  did  not  give  the  rate  of  interest  to  be 
allowed  on  the  farmer’s  capital,  which  is  necessary  to 
the  production  of  the  produce  ; you  had  not  the 
materials  for  doing  the  sum,  and  everyone  who  has 
inquired  into  the  valuation  history  in  Ireland  knows 
what  they  did  was  this : it  was  part  of  their  instruc- 
tions to  record  the  rents,  and  I look  on  the  valuation 
known  as  “ Griffith’s  valuation  ” as  being  a rough 
record  of  the  rents  then  paid. 

6633.  Was  it  not  a factor.  I did  not  ask  if  it  was 
the  basis  ? — The  law  prescribes  that  it  should  be  made 
on  a scale  of  prices. 

6634.  Therefore,  so  far  as  prices  came  into  consi- 
deration, those  prices  were  lower  than  the  prices  now 
ruling,  except  in  the  case  of  wheat,  which  in  Ireland 
may  be  put  out  of  the  question  ? — Yes,  the  prices 
given  in  the  Act  are  lower,  but  of  course  the  price  of 
labour  has  vastly  increased,  and  so  has  the  rate  of 
taxation. 

6635.  It  may  be  a question  whether  the  rate  of 
taxation  has  been  increased,  but  as  far  as  the  prices 
came  into  the  question,  they  were  lower  then  than 


they  are  now,  therefore  the  valuation  did  not  proceed,  j[urruuah 
so  far  as  price  was  concerned,  on  an  unfair  basis,  con-  O'Brien. 
sidering  that  it  is  a permanent  one,  did  it  ? — It  is  quite  7 m^isos. 
manifest  the  prices  were  not  followed,  because  when  — 7-  . 

they  valued  in  the  year  1863  or  1864,  which  was  the  ireiana'and* 
conclusion  of  the  valuation,  one  of  the  allegations 
made  by  the  Valuation  Office  people  was  that  the 
valuation  made  was  higher,  because  prices  were  higher, 
and  therefore  they  did  not  adhere  to  the  scale  of 
prices  they  were  expected  to  adhere  to.  Therefore 
you  have  the  valuation  of  some  parts  of  Ireland 
reputed  to  be  very  much  higher  than  others.  * 

6636.  ( Sir  David  Barbour.)  Can  you  quote  any 
passage  in  which  the  valuation  officer  said  they  used 
a higher  scale  of  prices  ? — I do  not  think  I can.  I 
think,  in  the  evidence  given  on  the  Richmond  Com- 
mission, a table  was  put  in  showing  the  proposed 
addition  intended  to  be  made  to  the  valuation  in 
different  parts  of  Ireland,  in  order  to  equalise  it.  No 
addition  was  to  be  made  to  any  county  in  Ulster, 
on  the  ground  that  it  had  been  valued  later  and 

6637.  Did  the  valuation  officers  ever  say  they  had 
used  a higher  scale  of  prices  in  Ulster  ? — That  was  the 
statement  made  by  the  head  of  the  Valuation  Office. 

Of  course  the  valuation  was  made  by  a number  of 
subordinate  people  : Griffith  was  not  a valuer,  but  a 
civil  engineer,  and  a geologist.  The  then  head  of  the 
Valuation  Office,  Sir  John  Ball  Greene,  said  so,  and  I 
will  try  and  find  the  passage. 

6638.  (Mr.  Martin.)  If  this  valuation  extended 
over  a long  period  of  years,  the  scale  of  prices  had 
materially  altered  from  the  first  valuation  to  the  sub- 
sequent one,  had  it  not  ? — The  actual  price  obtained 
for  the  produce  altered,  but  the  scale  of  prices  did 
not. 

6639.  (Mr.  Sexton)  But  you  say  it  was  not 
followed  ? — It  was  not  followed.  As  a practical 
valuer  you  could  not  do  a sum  bringing  out  the  value 
of  land  unless  you  have  all  the  materials.  You  can- 
not do  it  on  a scale  of  prices  unless  you  have  the 
cost  of  labour,  the  rate  of  interest  on  the  tenant’s 
capital;  that  is  necessary  to  do  the  sum  which  is 
proposed  to  be  done  by  the  Act.  Another  very 
important  thing  is,  from  that  scale  of  prices  is  left  out 
altogether  one  of  the  largest  crops  in  Ireland — 
potatoes,  the  value  of  which  exceed  all  other  crops 
produced  from  cultivated  laud  together. 

6640.  (Lord  Welby)  At  all  events  the  result  of  it 
was,  was  it  not,  that  the  valuation  was  in  general 
below  the  rents  before  the  judicial  rents  were  fixed  ? 

— I am  not  aware  that  they  were,  if  you  mean  by 
“ rents  ” rents  actually  paid.  You  will  remember 
that  in  1883  Parliament  had  to  pass  an  Arrears  Act, 
because  rents  had  not  been  paid,  and  could  not  have 
been  paid. 

6641.  But,  as  a matter  of  fact,  taking  the  case  in 
which  rents  were  fixed,  the  valuations  were  in  the  pro- 
portion of  4,662,0007  to  5,726,0007  ? — I do  not  think 
those  figures  are  correct,  because  in  all  the  returns 
given  by  the  Land  Commission  down  to  the  present 
date,  while  every  rent  is  set  out,  every  valuation  is 
not  set  out.  There  are  a number  of  cases  where 
the  valuation  is  not  ascertained ; therefore  all  you  can 
conclude  from  the  totals  given  in  the  Land  Commis- 
sion reports  is  that  the  valuation  totals  given  would 
have  been  much  higher,  if  every  item  had  been  put  in, 
than  it  is.  If  you  take  up  one  of  the  Blue  Books 
which  gives  all  the  things  in  detail  you  see  on  page 
after  page  omissions  of  hundreds  of  pounds,  under 
“ Valuation  not  ascertained,”  which  makes  the  totals 
perfectly  worthless.  The  Laud  Commission  have 
ceased  to  give  those  totals,  though  they  have  materials 
to  give  them  more  correctly  than  they  did ; it  is  a 
great  pity  they  gave  them  at  all,  I think. 

6642.  Was  it,  or  was  it  not,  your  view  at  that 
time  that  the  rents,  before  the  tenants  came  into 
court,  were  higher  or  lower  than  the  valuation  ?— I do 
not  think  any  general  statement  would  be  true.  I 
know  of  properties  where  rents  were  never  above  the 
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Mr.  valuation,  and  I know  of  farms  where  they  were  three 
O^Srim.  times  the  valuation. 

Mar~i895  6643.  These  figures  came  from  the  Land  Commis- 
' sion,  did  they  not  ? — I do  not  think  official  statistics 
XreiandTnd1  are  ®lways  correct ; at  any  rate  all  statistics  require 
England  explanation. 

compared.  6644.  (Sir  David  Barbour.)  Do  you  know  if,  in 
making  up  these  totals,  they  struck  out  farms  in  regard 
to  which  only  the  rent  was  given  and  not  the  valuation  ? 
— No,  they  returned  the  rent,  but  they  did  not  put  in 
the  valuation,  and  the  result  is  that  the  totals  give  you 
the  total  of  the  valuations  so  far  as  they  were 
ascertained,  but  the  total  of  the  rents  is  right  enough. 

6645.  The  total  of  the  valuations  is  too  low,  is  it  ? 
— Yes,  how  much  too  low  I could  not  tell  you. 

6646.  ( Lord  Welby.)  Then  you  do  not  say  the 
rents  were  too  low  ? — No,  the  rents  were  correct. 

6647.  And  as  far  as  the  valuation  was  put  in,  it 
was  correct,  was  it  not;  there  were  only  certain 
omissions  ? — The  figure  is  correct  for  each  particular 
rent  where  it  is  put  in  for  that  rent,  but  where  you  have 
numbers  of  valuations  left  out  your  total  will  be  wrong  ; 
therefore  the  valuation  total  is  always  less  than  it 
ought  to  be. 

6648.  In  confirmation  of  what  you  say,  have  you 
ever  compared  those  where  the  totals  of  both  are  in, 
and  found  that  the  valuation  differs  widely  from  the 
25  par  cent,  which  is  here  given  ? — I do  not  suppose 
there  is  any  year  in  which  the  total  valuation  is 
correct;  therefore  you  cannot  compare  the  whole 
series. 

6649.  But  as  I understand  in  cases  where  the 
valuation  is  put  in,  it  is  correct  ? — Certainly.  When 
I say  correct,  it  presumably  is  correct. 

6650.  And  where  the  rent  is  put  in,  it  is  correct, 
is  it  not  ? — The  rent  is  always  correct. 

6651.  Therefore  when  the  valuation  and  the  rent 
are  both  put  in,  and  a comparison  made,  a fair  judg- 
ment can  be  arrived  at  as  to  whether  the  proportion 
between  the  original  valuation  corresponded  at  all  to 
that  which  your  Commission  has  put  in  as  the  reduc- 
tion, can  it  not  ? — I do  not  think  it  could,  because, 
remember  there  are  300,000  or  400,000  rents  fixed,  I 
think.  You  cannot  take  a few  of  those  and  draw  a 
conclusion  as  to  the  whole.  My  own  impression  is, 
that  the  valuation  being  so  very  unequal,  you  cannot 
form  a comparison.  At  present  there  are  numbers  of 
rents  fixed  at  20,  30,  40,  and  50  per  cent,  below  the 
valuation. 

6652.  ( Chairman .)  Is  it  that  the  actual  valuation  is 
added  up  every  page,  or  how  is  it  the  mistake  occurs  ? 
— The  judicial  rents  are  published  as  fixed  in  volumes 
giving  the  acreage,  valuation,  and  rent.  Then  those  are 
totalled.  For  instance,  here  is  one  page  in  which  out 
of  about  thirty  rents  there  are  five  omissions  of  the 
valuation.  There  are  a great  many  more  glaring  cases 
than  that. 

6653.  ( Lord  Welby.)  And  have  you  no  idea, 
looking  at-  those  and  making  allowance  for  those 
omitted,  how  far  it  would  affect  their  per-centage  which 
your  Commission  has  given  ? — I do  not  think  you 
could  make  any  estimate,  because  there  are  a vast 
number  of  those  books  and  the  labour  of  extracting 
cases  where  the  valuation  was  given  and  verifying 
those  as  to  whether  they  were  correct  or  not,  would  be 
enormous. 

6654.  We  know  that  the  rents  are  5,756,000/.,  and 
you  will  not  go  so  far  as  to  say,  will  you,  they  were 
not  considerably  above  the  valuation  ? — I admit  they 
were  above  the  valuation,  but  I do  not  think  you  can 
take  the  nominal  rent  of  Ireland  as  having  been  the 
rent  really  paid  during  a series  of  years. 

6655.  A man  need  only  pay  upon  the  valuation  : he 
would  pay  upon  that  most  favourable  to  himself, 
would  he  not  ? — I think  in  the  old  days  the  landlord 
paid  on  his  rental,  or  the  valuation,  but  not  neces- 
sarily on  the  rental  he  got.  He  paid  on  his  nominal 
rental,  and  if  that  nominal  rental  was  below  the 
valuation,  he  paid  upon  that.  But  the  rent  he  actually 
got  is  a different  thing,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  Arrears 
Acts. 


6656.  The  point  I am  anxious  to  find  out  is  this  , Mr- 
the  landlord  can  pay  upon  the  valuation,  can  he  not  ? ‘ 

— Certainly.  . 

6657.  And  the  valuation,  in  the  main,  before  the  — A ' 

deductions  were  made,  was  below  the  rental,  was  it 

not? — I think  it  was  generally  below  the  nomina  England 
rent.  comwrei 

6658.  And,  therefore,  so  far,  the  law  in  Ireland 
was  favourable  to  the  income-tax  payer,  was  it  not  ? — 

No ; that  is  the  point  which  I say  I do  not  go  with  you 
upon,  because  the  landlord  very  often  did  not  get  his 
nominal  rental.  His  nominal  rental  was  above,  but  if 
he  got  the  valuation  of  the  property  out  of  it  as  rent 
in  a series  of  years,  I think  he  did  very  well. 

6659.  Do  you  give  that  as  an  opinion  or  as  a fact  ? 

— I give  that  as  an  opinion,  having  been  acquainted 
with  Irish  estates  for  many  years. 

6660.  ( Lord  Fan'er.)  If  he  does  not  get  his  rent 
does  he  pay.  Does  he  pay  on  the  full  amount  where 
there  are  abatements,  or  does  he  pay  on  the  actual 
amount  received  ? — I think  he  pays  upon  his  nominal 
rental. 

6661.  Then,  if  he  makes  an  abatement  of  20  per 
cent.,  does  he  pay  upon  that  ? — That  I could  not  say, 
because  the  income-tax  people  have  relaxed  of  late 
years  and  rather  changed  their  rules  about  that.  In 
old  days  a man  paid  upon  his  nominal  rental  or 
valuation,  which  ever  was  the  lowest. 

6662.  (Lord  Welby.)  After  the  great  agricultural 
depression  which  took  place  about  1878  or  1879,  as 
you  say  a considerable  relaxation  took  place,  and 
practically  from  that  time  income  tax  was  only  charged 
on  the  rent  actually  received,  is  not  that  so  ? — I 
notice  that  in  the  evidence  given  before  the  Agri- 
cultural Commission,  it  is  stated  if  a man  gets  a 
temporary  abatement  he  does  not  get  his  assessment 
reduced,  therefore  he  pays  on  the  annual  rental ; but 
if  a landlord  says,  “ I will  reduce  your  rent,”  then  the 
tax  is  paid  on  the  reduced  rent. 

6663.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  seen  from  these 
figures  of  the  Inland  Revenue,  that  whereas  the 
rateable  value  in  England  is,  in  the  case  I have  been 
quoting,  138,000,000/.,  the  income  tax  is  paid  under 
schedule ’A.  on  168,000,000/.,  showing  that  the  income- 
tax  payer  in  England  is  paying  very  considerably 
more  than  the  rateable  value,  whereas  in  Ireland  the 
ncome-tax  payer  need  not  pay  above  the  sum  which 
corresponds  to  the  rateable  value,  namely  the  valua- 
tion ? — I do  not  think  that  is  the  conclusion  I draw 
from  this  table  I have  put  in.  If  the  gross  estimated 
rental  of  all  property  rated  locally  in  England  is 
191,000,000/.,  the  net  annual  value  charged  to 
Schedule  A.  is  150,000,000/.  What  I want  to  draw 
attention  to  is  this,  that  the  gross  annual  value 
assessed  to  Schedule  A.  in  the  Report  of  the  Income 
Tax  is  169,000,000/.  the  deductions,  abatements,  and 
exemptions  from  that,  reducing  it  to  150,000,000/., 
come  to  18,000,000/.  ; that  is,  a ninth  comes  off  the 
gross  annual  value  assessed  to  Schedule  A.  to  reduce 
it  to  the  net  annual  value  charged  to  Schedule  A. 

In  Ireland,  from  the  gross  annual  value  assessed  to 
Schedule  A.,  only  one-fifteenth  comes  off,  leaving  it 
12,708,859/.  Therefore  I say  that  deductions,  abate- 
ments, and  exemptions,  are  larger  in  proportion  from 
the  gross  annual  value  assessed  to  Schedule  A.  in 
England  than  they  are  in  Ireland. 

6664.  Then  the  Irishmen  has  only  to  pay  upon  the  sssr‘ 
valuation  which  is  low,  has  he  not? — The  Irish  between 
valuation  has  always  been  a great  puzzle  to  English-  SjyjJin  and 
men,  and  a great  cause  of  misery,  I think,  to  Ireland.  Ireland. 
Because  it  was  a Government  valuation  it  was  supposed 

to  be  a measure  for  everything. 

6665.  (Lord  Farrer.)  You  say  you  do  not  want  to 
go  back  to  old  times.  What  you  say  is,  is  it  not,  that 
under  the  present  system  of  taxation,  Ireland  is 
charged  more  than  she  ought  to  be  in  proportion  to 
her  means  ? — I think  so. 

6666.  You  find  fault  with  the  principle  which  has 
been  adopted  by  all  statesmen  since  Mr.  Pitt’s  time, 
namely,  that  the  thing  to  be  arrived  at  is  identical 
taxation  in  the  two  countries.  You  say  that  as  between 
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3tr.  the  two  countries  identical  taxation  is  not  fair  to 
jlurrouf/h  jreianc])  ,j0  y0U  ? — It  is  not.  I say  our  circumstances 
°J^n'  an(l  needs  are  entirely  different,  being  an  agricultural 

7 Mar.  1805.  a p00r  country. 

Incidence  of  6667.  Do  not  take  me  as  expressing  any  opinion, 
tewS  I merely  wislrlto  get  your  answer  to  this  question. 
Great  Supposing  it  is  said  that  there  are  plenty  of  poor 
Ireland.*1  people  in  England  as  well  as  in  Ireland,  that  what  you 
are  saying  shows  that  the  taxation  on  the  poor  of 
England  is  unfair,  just  as  much  as  it  shows  that  the 
taxation  on  the  poor  of  Ireland  is  unfair ; that  taking, 
for  instance,  the  case  of  Wiltshire  or  Dorsetshire  com- 
pared with  Yorkshire  or  Lancashire,  or  the  east  as 
compared  with  the  west  part  of  London,  the  poorer 
parts  of  England  are  overtaxed  as  compared  with  the 
richer  parts  ; how  does  the  case  of  the  poor  man  in 
Ireland  differ  from  the  case  of  the  poor  man  in 
England ; I want  your  answer  to  that  ?— My  answer 
to  that  is  that  I think  it  is  a question  between  classes 
as  well  as  between  countries,  and  that  if  you  can 
divide  people  in  England  into  the  rich  and  the  poor, 
the  poor  might  very  fairly  say,  “We  are  over-taxed  in 
“ proportion  to  our  income.”  But  the  question  at 
present  before  this  Commission,  I understood,  was 
simply  between  England  and  Ireland. 

6668.  But  if  it  were  said  that  taking  the  tax  off  the 
poor  man  in  Ireland  would  be  putting  something 
more  on  to  the  poor  man  in  England,  as  would  be  the 
case  if  it  is  to  come  out  of  a common  purse,  what  is 
your  answer  to  that  ? — I do  not  think  it  would  be  so 
necessarily,  because  I maintain  there  is  a great  waste 
of  money  in  your  administration  of  Ireland ; 8,000,000/. 
or  9,000,000/.  is  raised  from  Ireland,  and  all  we  ask 
to  do  is  to  contribute  a fair  proportion  towards  those 
public  services  from  which  we  derive  a benefit.  I 
think  it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  Great  Britain 
financially  to  discharge  herself  of  Irish  affairs  and 
Irish  expenditure,  and  apart  from  things  which  would 
be  reckoned  purely  Imperial  matters,  to  let  Irish 
revenue  be  expended  in  Ireland  by  Irishmen. 

6669.  You  think  such  a saving  might  be  made  upon 
what  is  now  wasteful  expenditure  in  Ireland,  as  really 
to  relieve  Ireland  to  a very  considerable  extent  from 
the  grievance  of  which  you  complain,  do  you  ? 
Certainly ; and  relieve  England  too. 

Contri-  6670.  In  trying  to  relieve  Ireland  from  the  taxation 

tattonof  which  you  think  now  presses  unfairly  upon  her, 
future  to"  would  you  propose  to  go  back  upon  what  has  been 
mk™1  done  in  the  way  of  equalising  and  identifying  customs 
and  excise  ?— I think  if  any  re-arrangement  is  made  it 
would  be  very  convenient  to  have  the  Imperial  Revenue 
raised  on  the  same  lines.  What  I should  like  to  see 
this  Commission  report,  and  see  done,  would  be  that 
Ireland  should  contribute  a certain  fixed  proportion  of 
the  Imperial  Revenue,  or  a fixed  sum  revisable  at 
periods  to  be  reconsidered  at  some  future  date. 

6671.  As  I understand,  you  would  not  wish  to  have 
a separate  customs  and  excise  for  the  two  countries  ? 
— I should  be  very  sorry  to  see  anything  of  the 

6672.  Income  tax  is  another  matter.  What  do  you 
say  as  to  that ; do  you  wish  to  see  that  the  same  in 
the  two  countries,  or  would  you  leave  that  to  be 
settled  by  an  Irish  Government  ? — I cannot  say  that 
I have  considered  the  income-tax  matter  specially.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  income  tax  is  the  fairest  of  all 
taxes. 

6673.  But  you  have  not  considered  the  question, 
have  you,  whether  it  is  not  necessary  it  should  be  the 
same  in  both  countries  ?— I have  not  considered  the 
matter. 

6674.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  What  has  been  the  extent  of 
your  official  experience  in  connection  with  the  valuing 
of  land  in  Ireland?— I have  been  employed  in  valuing 
land,  I may  say,  in  Ireland,  for  25  years.  Before 
that  I had  experience  of  the  value  of  land  and  agricul- 
ture in  other  countries. 

6675.  Have  your  official  functions  ever  led  you, 
both  before  and  since  you  became  a. Land  Commis- 
sioner, to  take  note  of  the  valuation  in  every  case  in 
connexion  with  the  rent  ? — I have  been  practically 


comparing  the  Government  valuation  with  the  actual  Murrough 
value  of  land  all  my  official  life.  O'Brien. 

6676.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  Lord  Parrer  7 Mar.  1895. 

as  to  poor  people  in  England,  you  apprehend,  I - 
gather  from  your  answer,  that  this  is  an  inquiry  not  J"^enee.°t 
into  the  relative  conditions  of  classes  in  England  and  between 
Ireland,  but  into  the  relative  capacity  of  England  and  ^itninnnd 
Ireland,  each  considered  as  a unit  ’—Certainly.  Ireland. 

6677.  And  whatever  justice  may  require  in  the 
re-arrangement  of  taxation  in  either  country,  as 
between  one  class  and  another,  does  not  touch  the 
question  before  the  Commission,  does  it  ? — I do  not 
think  so.  I should  hope  that  whatever  is  just  between 
classes,  if  done  in  England  would  be  done  in  Ireland 
also. 

6678.  I gather  from  you  that  you  are  of  opinion 
that  Irish  expenditure  might  be  so  diminished  as  to 
make  it  possible  to  diminish  the  burden  upon  Ireland, 
and  at  the  same  time  that  the  Empire  might  sustain 
no  particular  loss  ? — I think  that  the  revenue  raised  in 
Ireland  is  ample  for  all  purposes,  Imperial  and  local 
ana  it  seems  to  me  it  would  be  a saving  to  Great 
Britain  if  Irish  local  affairs  were  managed  in  Ireland. 

6679.  We  have  it  in  evidence  that  Ireland  is  not 
worth  2,000,000/.  a year  to  the  Empire  at  present  ?— 

I should  think  that  Ireland  was  a dead  loss  to  the 
Empire,  taking  everything  into  consideration. 

6680.  I mean  on  the  Treasury  basis  simply ; and 
then  we  have  it  asserted  that  more  than  2,000,000/. 
is  spent  on  military  expenditure  in  Ireland  ? — Yes. 

6681.  Which  we  are  told  would  be  unnecessary 
otherwise  ; but  on  that  basis  Ireland  is  a loss  at 
present  to  the  Empire,  is  she  not  ? — I should  think  so. 

6682.  Do  you  think  it  easy  to  imagine  reforms, 
political  and  otherwise,  whereby  the  burden  of  the 
revenue  might  be  diminished  and  the  Empire  still  be 

. a gainer  ? — I think  so,  taking  into  account  the  fact 
that  retrenchment  of  any  kind  is  always  very 
difficult. 

6683.  Therefore  do  you  affirm  the  conclusion  to  which 
Lord  Farrer’s  questions  invited  you — that  Ireland 
may  be  relieved  and  the  Empire  not  prejudiced  ? — 

Without  financial  injury  to  the  Empire  I think  that 
Ireland  might  be  relieved. 

6684.  Lord  Welby  raised  the  question  as  to  what  Contri-^ 
are  the  Imperial  services  to  which  Ireland  should  xrei'a"d°t 
contribute — I understand  your  position  to  be  that  in  Imperial 
the  Treasury  adjustment  of  charges  as  between  Ireland  s rvl 
and  the  United  Kingdom,  a number  of  charges  are 
classed  as  Imperial  which  should  be  classed  as  English 

or  British.  Is  that  your  position  ? — 7es. 

6685.  Without  asking  you  to  attempt  the  task 
which  I think  no  amateur  could  discharge,  that  is  to  treasury 
say,  to  define  the  items  in  detail,  I would  ask  you  Returns, 
generally  whether  you  say  that  items  of  expenditure 
which  do  not  confer  upon  Ireland  as  much  advantage 

as  upon  Great  Britain  (or  at  least  some  substantial 
advantage)  ought  to  be  taken  out  of  the  category  of 
Imperial  charges,  and  put  into  the  category  of  British 
charges  ? — Certainly.  I think  that  the  column  under 
the  head  of  Imperial  Services  is  the  one  which  works 
out  most  unfairly  to  Ireland  in  this  classification; 
because  to  expect  Ireland  to  contribute  towards 
services  required  by  a wealthy  country  like  England 
is  not  fair. 

6686.  Ireland  being  a country  whose  interests  lie 
in  internal  development  ? — Wholly. 

6687.  Would  you  think  it  unfair  that  she  should  be 
held  to  contribute  in  proportion  to  her  capacity  to  the 
expenses  of  the  navy  ? — Ho,  that  puts  my  view 
correctly. 

6688.  And  do  you  say  that  the  Treasury  classifica- 
tion ought  to  be  re-adjusted  from  that  point  of  view, 
in  order  to  ascertain  what  is  the  true  total  of  Imperial 
expenditure  which  Ireland  ought  to  contribute  ? ■ 

Y<6689.  (Lord  Welby.)  I think  that  the  list  drawn 
up  by  the  Treasury  was  a list  drawn  up  for  consider- 
ation, and  really  for  criticism,  I do  not  think  it  was 
meant  from  the  beginning  to  be  a laying  down  that 
those  were  the  Imperial  Services,  and  therefore  I 
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Mm-rough  a fair-  criticism  upon  them  and  fair  reasons 

O’Brien,  given  for  the  exclusion  or  modification  of  them  would 
7 Mar.  18D5.  be  father  welcome  ?— I do  not  think  that  the  .Treasury 
Classlu  coald  have  done  anything  else,  because  there  is  a 

cation  in  great  difficulty  in  separating  Imperial  Services  by  any 

Return?  other  method  unless  they  had  definite  instructions 
on  what  principle  they  were  to>  act.  But  pf.cburse 
they  adjusted  the  customs  revenue  so  as  to  show  only 
the  taxation  raised  which  was  actually  paid  on  articles 
of  consumption,  but  they  never  thought  of  adjusting 
the  Income  Tax  Return,  though  a large  part,  as  I 
have  tried  to  point  out,  of  the  income  derived  from 
Ireland  is  really  English  income it  is  derived  from 
Ireland,  but  altogether  spent  in  England. 

6690.  ( Lord  Farrer .)  Then  that  is  paid  in  England 
by  Englishmen,  is  it  not,  and  not  by  Irishmen,? — It  is 
paid  in  Ireland. 

6691.  But  if  the  income  comes  to  England,  the 
taxation  is,  paid  by  Englishmen,  is  it  not?— Yes, 
but  it  is  reckoned  as  an  indication  of  the  wealth  of 
Ireland.  . 

6692.  (Sir  David  Barbour.)  You  say  that  Ireland 
ought  not  to  be  required  to  contribute  towards  the 
navy?---Ido  not  think  I said  that,  but  I say  not  to 
such  an  extent  she  is  now  charged. 

6693.  She  does  not  contribute,  very:  largely,,  does 
she,  at  present  ? — The  defence  services  are  put  down 
here  I think,  at  30,000,000/.  I say  that  Ireland’s 
need  of  a navy  is  small,  as  she  has  no  commerce,  and 
her  need  of  an  army  is  small  from  her  geographical 
position  and  circumstances. 

6694.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  With  regard  to  these  financial 
papers,  whatever  may  be  their  accuracy,  they  are  the 
basis  of  our  inquiry,  are  they  not  ? — Certainly,  and 
are  most  interesting.  The  inquiry  could  not  have 
been  conducted  without  such  information. 

6695.  And  we  accept  them  as  the  basis  of  discussion. 
The  effect  of  your  evidence,  if  acted  upon,  would  be 
to  reduce  the  total  of  Imperial  charges  to  which  Ireland 
should  contribute  ? — Certainly., 

6696.  And  thereby  to  increase  the  relative  amount 
of  her  contribution  to  Imperial  charges,  if  it  were 
left  as  at  present.  The  total  of  Imperial  charges 
being  reduced  and  her  contribution  remaining  the 
same,  it  would  appear  that  her  contribution  would  be 
a larger  per-centage,  would  it  not  ?— Certainly. 

_ 6697.  On  the  other  hand,  you  say  that  in  this 
classification,  many  charges  are  included  as  Irish 
charges  which  ought  to  be  classed  as  Imperial  ?— That 
is  what  appears  now  to  be  the  case.  In  the  first 
papex-,  for  instance,  the  British  Museum  is  charged  as 
an  Imperial  Service,  but  it  seems  to  me  it  is  entirely  a 
local  one. 

6698.  I am  speaking  now  of  the  Irish  charges. 
Again,  without  asking  you  to  go  into  detail,  I would 
ask  you  whether  it  is  a general  principle. that  sc  much 
of  the  cost  of  the  administration  of  Ireland  as  arises 
out  of  the  Imperial  connexion  ought  to  be  deducted 
from  what  we  call  Irish  charges  and  classed  as 
Imperial  ? — Certainly. 

6699.  And  the  best  illustration  is  the  police.  It 
costs  a million  and  a half  I believe  : but  pi'oportion- 
ately  to  the  population  of  Great  Bi'itain,  it  ought  to  be 
600,000/.,  ought  it  not  ? — I think  about  that ; but  you 
must  remember  it  costs  rather  more  than  is  charged 
here,  because  there  is  a local  conti'ibution  of  a varying 
amount  for  extra  police,  so  that  this  does  not  really 
show  the  whole  cost  of  the  police. 

6 1 0v.  Then  cx’ime  in  Ireland  is  less  in  proportion  to 
the  population  than  in  Great  Britain,  is  it  not  ?— It  is 
so. 

6701.  Therefore,  if  the  Irish  police  were  utilised  for 
local  uses,  according  to  the  relative  amount  of  crime, 
it  would  require  .less  than  600,000/.,  would  it  not?— I 
should  think  it  would  require  less  in  proportion  than  a 
country  with  large  towns  like  England  and  Scotland. 

6702.  Would  you  say,  therefore,  that  1,000,000/.  a 
year-  is  spent  upon  the  police  owing  entirely  to  the 
Imperial  connexion  and  the  political  exigencies  arising 
out  of  the  Imperial  connexion,  and  in  no  sense  from 
the  needs  of  Ireland  ?— I think  when  this  table  is 


re-adjusted,  1,000,000/.  a year  ought  to  be  put  down  j[r 
as  for  an  Imperial  service,  or  a British  service. 

6703.  As  we  know,  at  times  the  costs  of  criminal  -li0"' 
prosecutions  in  Ireland  are  not  relatively  but  abso-  7Mar-isss 
lutely  larger  than  in  the. whole  of  Great  Britain? — It  dasiT 

. has  been  veiy  large  in  some  years.  in 

6704.  Arising  out  of  the  political  conditions  result- 
ing  from  the  Connexion  ? — Arising  out  of  the  political 
conditions  and  a stricter  ci’iminal  law. 

6705.  All  these  charges  being  deducted  from  the 
Irish  charges  and  attributed  to  Imperial  expenditure, 
it  would  follow  that  the  proportion  of  Irish  revenue 
spent  upon  Irish  uses  would  be  much  less  , than  is 
stated  by  the  Treasury  ? — It  is  less  if  you  analyse 
the  expenditure  in  the  way  you  suggest. 

6706.  And  the  per-centage,  therefore,  given  to 

Imperial  purposes  would  really  be  much  greater  than 
it  appears  to  be  at  present  ? — I think  so.  . ,, 

6707.  Lord  Welby  brought  you  back  to  the  pre-  Taxation  of 
Union  period,  and  he  pointed  your  attention  to  the 

fact  that . in  the  years  before  the  French  war,  the  attenhc 1 
military  contribution  of  Ireland  to  the  United  Kingdom  Unio“' 
was  more  than  half  the  revenue.  You  are  aware,  I 
presume,  that  before  the  beginning  of  the  French 
war,  the  revenue  raised  in  Ireland  by  taxes  was  not 
more  than  1,000,000/.  a year  ?— I am  not  sure  of  the 
figui'e,  but  I have  read  some  of  these  papers,  which 
show  that. 

6708.  The  Irish  Parliament  being  able  to  discharge 
their j civil  government  for  half  a million  a year,  gave 
the  .rest  as  an  Imperial  contribution.  Would  you.  be 
disposed  to  think  that  the  liberality  of  the  Irish  Par- 
liament of  that  day,  in  giving  the  surplus  of  their 
million  of  revenue  after  paying  for  the  civil,  affords 
any  reason  why  seven  millions  of  revenue  should  be 
exacted  now? — I do  not  see  that  it  follows  in  the 
least,  npr  do  I think  that  those  times  should,  be  taken 
as  a precedent  in  any  way. 

- .6709.  I should  like  to  put  a few  questions  to  you 
to  show  the  course  of  taxation.  Just  before  the 
Fx-ench  war  broke  out,  the  revenue  of  Ireland  being 

1.000. 000/.,  and  the  population  between  4,000,000  and 

5.000. 000,  the  taxation  of  the  Irish  people  was  between 
4s.  and  5s.  per  head,  was  it  not?- — I have  not  the 
figures  before  me,  but  that  would  appear  to  be  so. 

6710.  How  much  is  it  now  per  head? — I reckon  it 
is  about  21.  per  head,  if  you  take  the  revenue  raised  in 
Ireland. 

6711.  Taking  the  revenue  as  adjusted  by  the 
Treasury,  what  would  it  be  ?— It  would  be  34s. 

6712.  So  that  the  ordinary  revenue  of  Ireland  in  a 
time  of  peace  was  5s.  a head,  and  now  it  is  34s.  a 
head  ? — Yes,  that  would  be  seven  times  more. 

6713.  Are  you  aware  that  the  taxation  per  head  in 
Great  Britain  at  the  time  of  the  Union  was  3/.  per 
head? — I am  not,  but  I know  it  was  very  heavy  at 
that  time. 

6714.  How  much  is  it  now  ? — According  to  Trea- 
sury tables,  it  is  now  21.  13s.  6d.  in  England. 

6715.  Do  you  consider  that  the  seven-fold  increased 
taxation  per  head  in  Ireland,  taken  side  by  side  with 
the  fact  that  taxation,  per  head,  in  England  has 
diminished  since  the  Union,  is  a legitimate  or  tolerable 
result  of  a . union  which  was  held  out  to  the  Irish 
people  as  promising  financial  relief?— I think  the 
financial  results  of  the  Union  have  been  most  disas- 
trous to  Ix-eland,  and  that  that  is  pointed  out  so  fully 
in  Sir  Edward  Hamilton’s  paper  that  I imagined  it 
was  admitted  by  all  parties. 

6716.  (Sir  David  Barbour.)  The  taxation  of  5s.  a 
head  and  the  expenditui-e  of  1,000,000/.  yearly  was 
some  years  before  the  T^nion.  Tlie  expenditure  in 
the  year  immediately  preceding  the  Union  was  very 
much  larger,  was  it  not? — It  was  very  much  larger, 
owing  to  the  disturbances  in  Ireland. 

6717.  ( Lord  Welby.)  Mr.  Sexton  has  put  the 
question  of  the  i-evenue  paid  per  head  in  Great 
Britain  at  the  time  of  the  Union  in  the  very  middle 
and  heat  of  the  great  war.  Is  that  quite  a fair  date 
to  take  it  from ; is  not  the  px-oper  date  to  take  it  from 
years  before  the  war  broke  out,  because,  that  would  be 
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Vr  tlie  year  Mr.  Sexton  was  taking  when  lie  gave  the 
yarrow'1  figure  of  5s.  per  head  for  Ireland ; would  it  not  be 
O’Brien-  £ftjr  to  (a]-e  a corresponding  year  ? — Certainly. 

.Jiar.1895.  6718.  {Mr.  Sexton.)  1 wish  to  get  at  the  ordinary 

jj^itonof  peace  revenue  of  Ireland  before  the  Union,  and  com- 
ireiand  pare  it  with  now,  which  is  an  ordinary  peace  time. 
*SJ»£#  They  paid  os.  before  the  Union,  and  they  pay  34s. 
Union.  now.  The  revenue  of  Ireland  in  1801  was  2,500,000/., 
which  would  be  10s.  per  head,  would  it  not  ? — Yes. 

6719.  The  revenue  of  England  in  the  same  year 
was  33,500,000?.,  which  would  have  been  something 
over  37.  a head,  the  population  being  then  10,500,000  ? 
—Yes. 

6720.  So  that  we  have  it  at  the  moment  of  the 
Union,  the  taxation  of  Ireland  per  head  was  10s.,  and 
the  taxation  of  England  per  head  was  31. ; now,  after 
95  years  of  the  Union,  we  find  that  the  10s-.  has 
become  34s.,  and  the  3?.  has  gone  down  to  2 7.  12s. ; is 
that  the  effect  of  it  ?— I have  not  any  of  those  figures 
and  dates  bofore  me,  but  from  my  general  recollection 
I understand  that  taxation  in  Ireland  has  enormously 
increased,  and  in  England,  I gather,  without  pledging 
myself  to  those  particular  dates,  but  from  Mr.  Fowler’s 
Report  on  Local  Taxation,  taxation,  on  the  whole, 
diminished. 

6721.  ( Chairman.)  Have  yOubefore  you  the  revenue 
of  Great  Britain  in  the  years  before  the  war — 1791, 
1792,  and  1793  ?— No. 

6722.  Have  you  the  materialin  your  hands  to  com- 
pare the  revenue  of  Great  Britain  and  the  revenue  of 
Ireland  in  the  peace  years,  before  the  war  ?— I have 
not  got  those  figures  among  my  notes  now. 

6723.  {Mr.  Sexton)  It  was  pointed  out  to  you  that 
the  revenue  of  Ireland  did  greatly  increase  in  the  years 
between  the  opening  of  the  French  war  and  the 
passing  of  the  Legislative  Union.  It  is  true  it  did 
increase  from  1,000,0007.  to  2,500,0007. ; that  is,  it 
increased  from  about  4s.  a head  to  10s.  a head? — Yes, 

I think  that  would  be  very  natural. 

6724.  So  that  even  under  the  pressure  of  the 
French  war,  the  Irish  insurrection,  and  the  purchase 
Of  seats  in  the  House  of  Commons,  all  of  them  very 
expensive  proceedings,  the  taxation  per  head  to  pay 
for  them  all  only  reached  10s.  a head  ? — I do  not 
know  whether  that  paid  for  them  all ; I am  not  sure 
that  there  was  not  a debt,  as  well,  incurred. 

6725.  At  any  rate,  that  was  the  taxation  levied  in 
respect  of  them  in  those  years,  was  it  not  ?— Yes. 

6726.  And  the  taxation  now  is  34s.  per  head.  The 
result  of  a century  of  the  Union  is  that  the  per  capita 
rate  has  gone  down  in  England,  and  the  Irish  rate 
has  multiplied  by  three  or  four  times  ? — -That  appears 
to  be  the  result  of  those  figures. 

Civil  es.  6727.  I think  Lord  Welby  fell  into  error  in  sup- 

pcndituro  in  posing  that  the  whole  of  the  money  stated  in  the 
Ireland.  . Financial  Relations  paper  as  local  expenditure  in 
Ireland,  is  expended  in  Ireland.  You  will  observe 
that  the  local  expenditure  in  the  Financial  Relations 
paper  is  the  summary  of  the  Treasury  classification 
of  Irish  services,  if  you  will  look  at  the  page  headed 
“ Expenditure  ”?— I do  not  suppose  the  whole  of  it 
was  actually  expended  in  Ireland,  but  a certain 
amount  of  it  was,  such  as  for  collection  of  taxes, 
Post  Office  services,  and  other  similar  charges.  One 
reason  I say  . those  things  are  unduly  costly  is,  because 
we  have  double  departments  in  London  and  in  Dublin 
for  most  of  these  purposes,  and  therefore  some  of  the 
expenditure  is  in  London.  _ , , 

6728.  What  is  called  local  expenditure  in  Ireland 
corresponds  with  the  Treasury  classification  of  Irish 
charges,  and  therefore  includes  all  money,  whether 
expended  in  Ireland  or  not,  all  which  is  called 
an  Irish  charge? — All  which  corresponds  to  Irish 
services. 

Military  ex-  6729.  Lord  Welby  suggested  that  there  is  a military 
ffiindroin  expenditure  of  3,000,0007.  a year  in  Ireland.  First, 
as  to  the  question  ■ whether  it  would  be  required 
otherwise  if  not  spent  in  Ireland,  do  you  know  of  any 
reason  for  supposing  that  the  Empire  would  not 
require  these  soldiers  in  any  case  ?— I should  think 
they  were  not  equipped  for  Irish  purposes,  because, 


in  the  first  place,  Ireland  is  exceedingly  quiet,  in  the  h 

next  place,  there  is  a large  armed  force  in  the  shape  o.Brim. 
of  the  constabulary,  which  is  sufficient  for  the  pur-  7M~18gB 

poses  of  all  civil  order,  and  I do  not  see  why  she 

wants  a larger  proportion  of  troops. 

6730.  What  do  they  spend  in  Ireland— they  spend 

the  price  of  their  food  ? — They  spend  the  price  of  their  Ireland, 
food,  and  I do  not  see  that  there  is  any  advantage, 
except  as  I said,  to  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
a large  camp,  like  the  Curragh,  who  can  procure  better 
manure  and  can  grow  heavier  crops ; that  is  a small 
economic  advantage. 

6731.  Their  clothes  are  sent  from  England,  are 
they  not  ? — Yes,  and  sometimes  the  food. 

6732.  And  a good  deal  of  the  food  ?— Sometimes,  I 
think,  some  of  the  food — it  depends  entirely  .on  the 
contractors. 

6733.  And  all  the  equipments  ? — All  the  equip- 
ments. 

6734.  So  that  a very  small  part  of  this  figure  of 
3,000,0007.  would  really  be  expended  in  the  country, 
would  it  ? — I should  think  the  principal  expenditure 
would  be  on  hay  and  oats. 

6735.  Do  you  think  that  excessive  taxation  is  in 
any  measure  justified  or  palliated  by  the  plea  that,  at 
any  rate,  even  though  it  bo  excessive,  a part  of  it  is 
spent  where  it  is  raised  ? — I do  not  think  that  is  any 
justification  whatever,  I think  it  is  a very  dangerous 
thing  for  a people  to  give  for  government  an  excessive 
amount.  In  this  case  we  have  to  do  so. 

6736.  When  you  raise  taxation  you  take  income,  do 
you  not  ? — Certainly,  and  deprive  the  payers  of  the 
advantages  which  they  would  have  derived  from  that 
income  by  either  spending  or  saving  it. 

6737.  When  you  spend  a part  of  that  income  so 
taken  in  the  country  where  the  taxation  is  raised,  you 
simply  allow  the  people,  instead  of  their  income,  the 
margin  of  profit  that  may  result  upon  the  transactions, 
do  you  not  ? — Certainly. 

6738. '  The  two  things  are  incommensurable,  are 
they  not.  Is  the  second  point  auy  compensation  for 
the  first  ? — None  whatever. 

6739.  You  were  closely  questioned  on  the  Clinrch  P“bli° 
fund.  Upon  the  general  principle  of  loans  to  Ireland, 

do  you  say  that  it  is  any  substantial  return  for  exces- 
sive taxation  that  loans  are  made  to  Ireland  ? — I do 
not  think  it  is  any  compensation  for  excessive  taxation 
that  loans  are  made,  but  with  regard  to  the  loans 
made  to  Ireland  it  seems  to  me  they  simply  add  to 
her  burdens,  because  a great  part  of  them  have  been 
unremuneratively  spent. 

6740.  If  Irish  local  government  were  developed, 
and  Irish  local  bodies  had  the  same  powers  as  in 
England,  do  you  think  it  would  be  difficult  for  them  to 
raise  the  money  they  require  at  reasonable  rates  ? — I 
do  not  think  there  would  be  any  difficulty  whatever ; 

Dublin  and  Belfast  have  raised  the  loans  they  require 
at  3^  and  3£  per  cent.,  and  that  stock  now  stands  at  a 
premium.  Many  of  the  smaller  bodies  who  have 
power  to  do  so,  have  also  raised  money  without  any 
difficulty.  In  the  township  I live  in,  a small  town- 
ship with  a revenue  of  3007.  a year,  they  are  now 

• proposing  to  issue  stock  to  consolidate  its  loans,  and 
■ expect  to  do  so  at  3£  per  cent. 

6741.  (Lord  Fairer.)  Where  is  that? — Killiney. 

6742.  {Mri  Sexton.)  Is  there  any  force  in  the 
argument  that  although  an  excessive  revenue  may  be 
raised  in  Ireland,  at  any  rate  Ireland  receives  back 
loans  on  what  are  considered  easy  terms  ? — I do  not 
see  that  it  is  any  compensation  whatever. 

6743.  Taking  the  case  of  the  Church  fund,  here  Churchy 
was  an  Irish  ecclesiastical  corporation  disestablished — un 

the  first  thing,  as  I understand,  was  that  the  Imperial 
Legislature  Contributed  an  artificial  value  to  the  assets  ? 

— Yes,  they  artificially  enhanced  the  value  of  the 
security’. 

6744.  Putting  a capital  burden  of  about  5,000,0007. 
on  the  persons  liable  to  pay  those  rente '‘—That  was 
the  effect  of  the  Church  Act,  I think. 

0745.  {Lord  iVelby.)  Are  -you'  referring  to  the 
tithe  owners  ?— 'The -tithe ’-and  perpetuity  rents. 

M in  4 
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2 Vumrngh  6746.  The  tithes  payable  by  the  landlords  ? — 

O'Brien.  Y es. 

7 Mar7i895.  6747.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  Having  put  that  burden  upon 

— — ' that  class  in  Ireland,  the  next  step  was  to  relieve  the 
Fund°hoans.  Imperial  purse  of  annual  charges  amounting  to  a 
capital  value  of  1,000,0007,  was  it  not? — Yes,  by 
transferring  them  to  the  fund. 

6748.  Then  the  main  bulk  of  the  fund  has  been 
used  since  then  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  demands  of 
famine,  distress,  and  political  exigency,  which,  if  this 
fund  had  not  existed  and  this  Church  had  not  been 
disestablished,  would  have  to  be  met  out  of  the 
Imperial  purse?— I think  most  of  the  burden  with 
which  this  fund  has  been  encumbered  would  have  had 
to  be  met  out  of  the  public  revenue. 

6749.  It  seems  as  if  the  Imperial  Legislature 
availed  itself  of  the  reform  of  an  Irish  institution 
for  the  purpose  of  using  the  property  of  that  institu- 
tion to  relieve  the  Imperial  Exchequer,  does  it  not  ? — 
I think  they  did  so  in  fact,  but  I imagine  it  was  to 
some  extent  the  fault  of  the  Irish  members  who  did 
not  represent  that  view  in  the  House  of  Commons 
of  the  day.  It  is  20  or  .30  years  since  that  was 
done.  ' ' 

6750.  Of  course,  being  absorbed  in  your  official 
duties,  you  may  not  be  able  to  give  such  close  attention 
to  parliamentary  matters  as  to  be  aware  that  repre- 
sentations of  Irish  members  are  not  paid  much 
attention  to,  especially  in  financial  matters  ? — I think 
that  is  very  probable. 

6751.  Then  having  transferred  these  Imperial 
charges  to  the  Irish  fund,  the  Imperial  Parliament 
proceeded  to  allocate  the  fund  for  these  Irish  purposes, 
which  otherwise  would  have  fallen  on  the  Imperial 
purse,  and  the  next  step  was  that  the  National  Debt 
Commissioners,  who  could  have  borrowed  money  at 
that  time,  I think,  at  about  3 per  cent.,  made  advances 
amounting  to  about  11,000,0007  or  12,000,0007  and 
are  charging  now  on  these  advances  3^  per  cent, 
interest  ? — They  did,  in  fact,  borrow  part  of  the 
money  at  2s  per  cent,  as  far  as  it  was  borrowed  from 
Irish  depositors.  Three  and  a half  per  cent,  it  is 
suggested  is  charged  te  cover  the  risk  of  money  at 
call  and  the  cost  of  management.  The  risk  of  money 
at  call  is,  of  course,  infinitesimal. 

6752.  The  substantial  fact  is  that  the  British 
Government  can  borrow  as  much  as  it  wants  at  2\ 
per  cent.,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

6753.  What  can  they  borrow  at  now  ? — I should 
have  to  look  at  the  prices  of  consols  for  the  day, 
and  I have  not  had  time  to  do  so. 

6754.  Y ou  know  that  2|  consols  are  about  104  or 
105,  are  they  not  ? — Yes,  I think  so. 

6755.  The  rich  country  has  lent  to  the  poor 
one,  on  the  security  of  this  Church  fund,  about 
12,000,0007,  and  is  charging  now,  is  it  not,  upon 
those  loans  a rate  of  interest  about  1 per  cent,  in 
excess  of  the  value  of  money  ? — I think  they  are 
charging  a rate  of  interest  that  certainly  leaves  them 
a profit. 

6756.  And  you  have  noted  the  fact  that  this  money 
so  used  is  not  even  Imperial  money,  but  it  comes  from 
Ireland  out  of  the  Savings  Bank  ? — I do  not  think 
ar.y  of  it  is  Imperial  money.  The  money  that  is  lent 
on  the  security  of  the  Church  fund  is  merely  in 
anticipation  of  the  realisation  of  that  fund,  and  there- 
fore, really,  it  is  all  Irish  money.  The  money  supplied 
from  the  Savings  Bank  depositors  amounts  to  very 
nearly  7,000,0007 

6757.  At  any  rate  a sum  equivalent  to  the  sums 
advanced  by  the  National  Debt  Commissioners,  the 
Church  fund,  is  in  their  hands,  and  also  the  deposits 
from  the  Irish  Savings  Banks  ? — That  is  so. 

6758.  And  they  pay  2£  per  cent,  for  that? — They 
pay  2\  to  the  depositors. 

6759.  And  they  charge  3£  to  Ireland  ? — Yes. 

6760.  They  use  a sum  equivalent  to  the  savings  of 
the  Irish  poor  deposited  in  their  hands  as  loans  to 
Ireland  on  which  they  charge  I per  cent,  more ; is 
not  that  so  ? — I think  the  rate  of  interest  charged  has 
been  higher  on  some  of  the  loans,'  for  instance,  on  the 


Lands  Improvement  loans  made  some  years  ago,  my  Mr. 
recollection  is  that  the  rate  of  interest  charged  was 
4 per  cent.  ~^e"' 

6761.  Are  you  aware  that  we  have  evidence  before 

us  (passing  from  the  Church  fund  to  the  whole  p„biic 
question  of  Treasury  loans  in  Ireland),  that  upon  the  loans' 
balance  of  8,000,0007  now  due  by  Ireland  to  the 
Treasury,  there  is  an  average  interest  charged  at  this 
moment  at  37  11s.  percent? — I was  not  aware  that 
that  was  the  case. 

6762.  Taking  that  as  the  evidence  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Works,  what  observation  do  you 
make?— My  impression  about  all  these  loans  is  that 
many  are  of  no  permanent  advantage,  and  that  a great 
many  of  them,  including  the  loans  under  the  Board  of 
Works,  produce  no  return;  they  have  been  spent  to 
tide  over  some  trouble  or  distress,  and  the  future 
revenue  of  the  country,  or  of  the  people  who  have 
got  a part  of  these  loans,  is  mortgaged  to  repay  them. 

6763.  It  was  suggested  to  you  that  the  National 
Debt  Commissioners  do  not  work  at  a profit ; it 
appears,  however,  that  they  do  achieve  a profit  in 
these  particular  transactions  in  Ireland,  does  it  not  ? — 

One  per  cent,  ought  to  leave  a profit  over  management. 

6764.  Do  you  consider  it  fair  that  a profit  should 
be  exacted  upon  transactions  of  this  character,  in 
order  that  losses  of  the  National  Debt  Commissioners 
in  other  spheres  of  action  should  be  made  good  ? — No, 

I think  the  money  should  be  lent  under  the  circum- 
stances, at  the  lowest  possible  rate  of  interest,  if  the 
loans  are  made  at  all. 

6765.  And  that  if  there  be  a deficiency  on  any  part 
of  the  operations  of  the  National  Debt  Commissioners, 
it  should  be  met  by  an  Imperial  contribution,  and  not 
by  charging  an  excessive  rate  of  interest  to  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Kingdom  ? — Certainly. 

6766.  ( Lord  Welby.)  The  Treasury  contention 
would  be  that  the  loan  was  made  at  a loss  ? — It  is 
made  at  a gross  profit  of  1 per  cent.  There  may  be 
expenses  of  management  out  of  that. 

6767.  {Mr.  Sexton.)  I think  Lord  Welby  was 
hardly  accurate  in  suggesting  to  you  that  the  bulk  of 
these  loans  were  transacted  in  1871,  was  he  not? — 

Yes  ; the  loans  have  been  made  at  different  dates, 
commencing  from  1869,  but  I have  not  the  date  of  the 
different  Acts,  for  instance,  the  Relief  of  Distress  Act, 
under  which  a million  and  a quarter  was  lent,  began 
in  1880;  16,0007  was  lent  in  1884-85,  5,5007  in 
1886—87 ; and  I fancy  there  is  more  money  being 
advanced  this  year. 

6768.  Very  many  of  these  loans  were  ad\ anced  in 
recent  years,  when  money  bad  much  <ij  leased  in 
value,  were  they  not  ? — Some  of  the  leans  certainly 
were. 

6769.  No  matter  how  far  back  we  go,  I believe  it 
may  be  said,  that  the  National  Debt  Commissioners 
took  very  good  care,  no  matter  what  was  the  interest 
on  consols,  or  how  the  money  market  stood,  that  they 
suffered  no  loss  by  reason  of  these  loans.  Lord 
Welby  referred  to  the  Savings  Banks.  I do  not  know 
whether  you  can  give  any  evidence  as  to  where  that 
loss  arose,  whether  it  was  British  or  Irish  ? — I do  not 
know  where  the  loss  occurred. 

6770.  At  any  rate,  taking  the  price  of  consols  since 
1870,  have  you  any  doubt  that  the  loans  made  by  the 
National  Debt  Commissioners  at  all  times  left  some 
margin  of  profit  ? — I do  not  understand  Lord  Welby’s 
reference  to  the  investment  in  consols.  It  appears  to 
me  that  the  transaction  is  perfectly  plain  that  there  is 
so  much  money  deposited  at  2£  per  cent.,  which  is  re- 
lent at  3^  and  sometimes  4 per  cent,.  for  Irish 
purposes. 

6771.  Is  it  not  curious,  that  whilst  the  National 
Debt  Commissioners  charge  3£  per  cent,  to  this  Irish 
fund  for  moneys  advanced,  when  a charge  of  interest 

. is  made  on  the  fund  and  any  money  paid  over,  the 
allowance  is  only  2f  per  cent.,  say,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Congested  District  Board.  Can  you  discern  any 
principle  in  that.  If  the  National  Debt  Commissioners 
get  3£  per  cent.,  why  should  not  the  Congested 
District  Board  get  more  ? — On  business  . principles 
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Hr-  they  should  have  got  more.  The  low  rate  of  interest 
Sie“?A  should  have  been  on  the  debts  that  had  priority  and 
- — ' the  higher  rates  on  the  debts  that  had  not  priority  ; 
)ilar.i895.  kut  j imagine  it  was  because  there  was  a doubt  about 
Public  the  sufficiency  of  the  fund,  and  there  was  a great 
loans.  desire  to  preserve  the  fund  for  future  emergencies. 

6772.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  effect  of  the  policy 
and  the  high  interest  charged  is  to  place  the  solvency 
of  the  fund  in  peril ; is  not  that  so  ? — I believe  the 
ultimate  surplus  to  be  realised  from  this  fund  is  a 
matter  of  doubt,  and  it  is  affected  by  the  rate  of 
interest  that  has  been  charged. 

6773.  At  what  would  you  fix  a fair  amount  of  re- 
fund for  the  excess  over  the  market  value  of  the 
money  during  the  currency  of  these  loans  ? — I suggest 
that  the  Treasury  or  the  National  Debt  Commissioners 
should  at  once  reduce  the  rate  of  interest  to  the  lowest 
possible  point.  I think  that  would  be  one  way  in 
which  justice  would  be  done.  I have  not  made  any 
exact  calculation,  but  in  the  past,  I reckon  the  Church 
fund  might  have  paid  50,000/.  or  60, 000/.  less  a year 
than  it  has  done.  That  of  course  would  have  very 
largely  increased  the  ultimate  surplus  to  be  realised 
from  this  Church  fund. 

6774.  And  it  would  have  left  a larger  calculable 
surplus  now  ? — Certainly. 

6775.  Taking  it  that  these  Church  loans  are  made 
at  this  high  rate,  and  that  all  the  Treasury  loans  to 
Ireland  are  on  an  average  of  3/.  11s.  per  cent.,  da  you 
think  that  the  imposition  of  excessive  taxation  is  in 
any  way  qualified  by  lending  money  to  Ireland  from 
the  Imperial  revenue  at  a further  profit ; does  it  not 
seem  rather  to  increase  the  tribute  laid  on  that  country 
than  otherwise  ? — I do  not  think  it  is  any  justification 
for  excessive  taxation. 

6776.  It  is  adding  to  excessive  taxation,  profit,  is  it 
not  ? — Yes,  on  the  assumption  that  we  had  to  take 
these  loans ; which,  I believe,  as  most  of  them  were 
made  in  cases  of  emergency,  practically  we  had  to  do. 

6777.  We  had  to  take  them  because  we  were  denied 
the  local  government  and  local  power,  which  would 
have  enabled  us  to  utilise  our  own  funds  ? — Certainly, 
it  was  the  only  means  of  public  bodies  getting  funds 
to  meet  local  distress. 

Ireland  and  6778.  Political  liberties  and  local  governments  were 
Sweden  denied,  with  the  result  of  inflicting  financial  as  well  as 
mpare  ' other  disadvantages.  I should  like  to  pass  to  a very 
interesting  comparison  which  you  made  from  a 
fiscal  point  of  view,  between  Sweden  and  Ireland. 
You  pointed  out,  I think,  that  the  population  of 
Sweden  is  about  equal  to  that  of  Ireland  ? — The  popu- 
lation of  Sweden,  in  1891,  appears  to  have  been 
4,784,675,  rather  in  excess  of  the  Irish  population  at 
present. 

6779.  What  is  the  annual  revenue? — The  Budget 
estimate  for  1892  is  given  as  4,959,444/. ; that  amounts 
to  1/.  Os.  Id.  a head. 

6780.  As  against  34s.  a head  in  Ireland  ? — Yes ; 
but  that  includes  receipts  Irom  the  public  railways. 
Including  those  railway  receipts,  which  amount  to 
361,000/.,  the  rate  of  taxation  would  be  19s.  7 d.  a 
head,  in  fact,  about  Is.  9 d.  of  the  revenue  comes  from 
railway  receipts. 

6781.  Out  of  that  revenue  Sweden  provides,  I 
understand,  workmen’s  insurance,  and  also  expenses 
in  relation  to  railways,  which  are  not  provided  in  this 
country? — The  expenditure  includes  777,000/.  spent 
upon  public  worship  ; the  payment  of  members 
amounts  to  34,000/. ; there  is  a certain  contribution 
towards  a workman’s  insurance  fund  recently  esta- 
blished, and  there  is  a certain  outlay  on  railways.  All 
this  comes  out  of  the  revenue  of,  practically,  1/.  a head. 

6782.  Sweden,  therefore,  a country  with  the  same 
population  as  Ireland,  out  of  a revenue  of  1/.  a head, 
as  against  a revenue  of  34s.  a head  in  Ireland,  pays  all 
the  public  charges,  together  with  the  cost  of  public 
worship,  insurance  for  workmen  and  other  things,  and 
maintains  an  army  and  a navy  ? — Y es. 

6783.  ( Lord  Farrer.)  Does  that  include  the  whole 
cost  of  governing  Sweden  ? — Not  local  taxation  j 
there  is  a certain  amount  of  local  taxation  too. 

A 86510. 


6784.  {Chairman.)  How  much  is  the  interest  on  Mr. 
the  debt  ? — I have  not  got  the  exact  interest  on  the 

debt,  but  the  expenditure  under  the  head  of  finance  is  — 

95 1 ,000/.  The  Swedish  debt  has  been  largely  spent  7 Mar- 1895- 
upon  railways,  and  it  has  borne  interest  at  4 per  cent.  Ireland  and 

6785.  Which  is  a remunerative  investment  ? — Yes;  compared, 
they  are  just  now  converting  it  into  a 3£  per  cent. 

loan,  and  are  giving  notice  to  call  in  all  the  outstanding 
bonds  of  the  1880  loan. 

6786.  {Lord  Farrer.)  Have  you  compared  the 
expenses  of  what  we  may  call  the  civil  government  of 
Ireland  with  the  expenses  of  the  civil  government  of 
Sweden  ? — I took  it,  that  when  the  army  and  navy 
are  provided  for,  all  the  rest  of  it  was  what  we  should 
call  civil  expenditure. 

6787.  And  that  comes  to  how  much  ? — A million 
and  a half.  That  would  leave  4,000,000/.  in  round 
numbers  for  the  civil  government,  which  includes  a 
large  expenditure  on  railways. 

6788.  {Lord  Welby.)  That  is  Sweden  without 
Norway,  is  it  ? — That  is  Sweden  without  Norway. 

6789.  {Mr.  Sexton.)  Next  to  Great  Britain,  I 
believe,  probably  Sweden  with  Norway,  has  the  largest 
mercantile  marine,  or  certainly  one  of  the  largest  in 
Europe  ? — I have  read  that  she  has  the  largest  amount 
of  merchant  shipping,  except  Great  Britain.  I think 
she  has  a larger  amount  than  the  United  States,  but  if 
not  second  in  the  world,  she  comes  third. 

6790.  Then  here  we  have  two  countries  very  much 
in  the  same  latitude,  the  same  climate,  the  same 
population,  one  at  a cost  of  1/.  a head,  paying  the 
ordinary  cost  of  administration,  outlay  on  railways, 
insurance  for  workmen,  cost  of  public  worship, 
maintenance  of  army,  and  maintenance  of  navy  for 
the  protection  of  the  second  largest  mercantile  marine 
in  Europe,  and  it  does  this  at  a cost  of  little  more  than 
half  of  the  capitation  cost  of  the  other : is  not  that 
the  case  ? — That  is  so.  The  similarity  between  the 
two  countries  in  other  circumstances  is  also  remark- 
able. The  local  taxation  in  Sweden  is  pretty  nearly 
the  same  as  in  Ireland.  It  amounts  to  less  than  two 
millions  and  a half. 

6791.  (Lord  Farrer.)  Is  the  great  marine  you 
spoke  of  Norwegian  or  Swedish  ? — The  two  countries 
together;  they  have  together  a large  amount  of 
merchant  shipping. 

6792.  {Lord  Welby.)  If  you  draw  deductions  from 
the  Norwegian  plus  Swedish  marine,  we  ought  to 
reckon  in  the  Norwegian  Budget  too,  out  we  not  ?— 

I gave  the  figures  of  the  Norwegian  Budget. 

6793.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  If  you  do  add  the  two  together, 
how  do  they  stand  in  relation  to  Great  Britain  ? — 

They  are  less  than  Great  Britain,  but  still  they  are 
very  large  ; they  are  next  to  Great  Britain. 

6794.  Will  you  proceed  now  to  add  Norway  to  the 
fiscal  relationship  ? — The  figures  that  I have  taken  as 
to  Sweden  are  from  one  of  the  Foreign  Office  Reports. 

The  figures  as  to  Norway  are  taken  from  the  States- 
man’s Year  Book.  It  is  a very  similar  country  in  its 
circumstances,  and  with  a population  of  just  about  half 
Ireland.  The  population  is  2,000,000,  and  its  revenue 
2,900,000/. 

6795.  That  is  very  slightly  over  one-third  of  Ire- 
land ; the  population  is  one-half,  and  the  revenue 
about  one-third,  is  it  not  ? — Yes.  Her  army  cost 
435,000/.,  and  her  navy  146,000/. 

6796.  The  revenues  of  the  two  countries  added 
together  is  not  as  large  as  the  revenue  collected  in 
Ireland,  and  is  not  much  larger  than  the  revenue  con- 
tributed by  Ireland,  as  adjusted  by  the  Treasury,  is  it  ? 

— No. 

6797.  Is  there  any  way  of  accounting  for  this  extra- 
ordinary disparity,  except  that  Ireland,  by  reason  of 
her  political  condition,  is  in  such  a state  of  discontent 
that  it  is  found  necessary,  from  the  Imperial  point  of 
view,  to  raise  these  excessive  taxes  in  order  to  spend 
them  again  upon  a system  of  administration  dictated 
by  Imperial  objects  only? — I think  Ireland  is  at  a 
very  great  disadvantage  from  her  political  and  financial 
connexion  with  a wealthy  country  so  very  differently 
circumstanced  as  Great  Britain  is,  and  that  a great 

N n 
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part  of  the  expenditure  of  Great  Britain  has  been  in 
foreign  wars,  and  in  what  I may  call  generally  a 
forward  policy — that  is,  one  with  which  in  Ireland  we 
have  very  little  concern,  and  to  which  I do  not  think 
we  ought  to  be  called  upon  to  contribute.  I think 
Ireland  should  reasonably  contribute  to  any  expenses 
for  defence,  but  her  principal  danger  of  being  attacked 
is  from  her  connexion  with  . England.  The  only  time 
when  she  was  invaded,  that  I know  of  in  history,  was 
in  consequence  of  her  connexion  with  England.  The 
invasion  was  to  injure  England,  not  because  Ireland 
was  an  attractive  place  to  invade. 

6798.  That  is  in  modern  times  ? — Yes. 

6799.  My  point  was  that  the  Imperial  Government, 
because  of  its  system,  finds  it  necessary  to  maintain  an 
excessive  system  of  administration.  Owing  to  the 
political  system  maintained  in  Ireland,  does  the 
Imperial  Government  find  itself  driven  to  maintain  a 
more  costly  system  of  administration  than  need  be  if 
the  government  of  Ireland  was  what  the  people 
desired  ? — Certainly  ; the  habits  of  a nation  are  like 
those  of  an  individual,  and  a wealthy  country  has  a 
higher  scale  of  taxation  and  payment  for  everything. 
That  does  not  suit  a poor  person  or  a poor  country  in 
partnership  with  the  richer  partner. 

6800.  You  say  that  it  is  only  the  connexion  of  Ire- 
land with  Great  Britain  that  might  make  her  the 
possible  object  of  attack  from  any  foreign  power  ?— I 
cannot  imagine. any  other  reason.  I do  not  suppose 
she  would  be  an  attractive  possession,  or  one  likely  to 


be  assailed  by  any  foreign  country  on  account  of  the  1,r- 
aggressive  character  of  Her  policy.  ; ; : ops 

6801.  . In.  fact  I think  you  have  suggested  in  one  of  7MmTi$95 
your  prints ' that  she  would  be  in  as  little  danger  as  jre]~r 
Iceland,  have  you  not? — I do  not  think  she  would  be  Sweden™ 
in  much  more  danger  of  attack  than  Iceland  would  be,  comparei1 
if  it  were  not  for  her  connexion  with  England. 

6802.  In  such  circumstances,  not  having  a mercan- 
tile marine  or  a foreign  trade  like  Sweden,  Ireland 
would  have  no  need  of  an  army  or  navy,  would  it  ?— 

I think  Ireland  would  have  need  of  a very  small 
expenditure  for  the  purposes  of  defence  for  many 


6803.  Therefore  it  appears  probable,  does  it  not,  if 
her  administration  were  reformed  and  reduced  to  the 
limit  of  expenses  required  by  the  real  needs  of  Ireland, 
that  out  of  a revenue  of  5,000,000/.  (such  as  Sweden 
has)  she  might  discharge  the  cost  of  her  government 
and  do  many  Other  things,  such  as  supporting  work- 
men’s insurance,  and  so  forth,  which  have  been  done 
in  Sweden  ?— She  would  have  an  ample  revenue  for 
what  she  needs,  above  all  other  things,' and  that  is  the 
development  of  her  internal  resources,  as  well  as  to 
provide  for  social  requirements,  like  workmen’s  insur- 
ance^ old-age  pensions,  and  in  fact  everything  that 
modern  thought  points  to. 

6804.  And  do  you  think  the  great  excess  of  revenue 
now  charged  upon  her  is  due  to  the  political  condi- 
tions’arising  out  of  the  Legislative  Union  ? — Yes. 


Adjourned  to  to-morrow  at  11  o’clock. 


Mr.  Murrmgh  O’Brien’s  evidence  is  continued  at  Question  6805. 


SIXTEENTH  DAY. 


Friday,  8th  March  1895. 


At  B Committee  Room,  House  of  Lords. 


The  Right  Hon.  HUGH  C.  E. 

Lord  Farrer. 

Lord  Welby. 

Sir  David  Barbour,  K.C.S.I. 


CHILDERS,  Chairman. 

Charles  E.  Martin,  Esq. 

J.  E.  Redmond,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Thomas  Sexton,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Mr.  B.  H.  Holland,  Secretary. 


Mr.  Murrough  O’Brien  recalled  and  further  examined. 


Mr,  6805,  {Mr.  Sexton.)  I wish  first  to  ask  you  a few , 
M$Brim.  particular  questions  touching  upon  points  in  your 
— — r previous  evidence.  You  spoke  of  the  long  confirming 
8Mm\i895.  e£pect  0£  penal  laws  upon  the  economic  condition  of 
EffftHaws  Ireland.  Could  you  add  anything  as  to  the  depression 
on  economic  of  the  Catholic  community  long  after  emancipation 
Ireland.11  °f  been  granted  ? — The  effect  of  emancipation  was 
very,  trifling ; it  admitted  Catholics  to  Parliament; 
20  years  after  emancipation,  Cobden,  in  one  of  his 
speeches,  said  that  was  the  only  benefit  that  had 
hitherto  been  derived  from  emancipation.  John 
Bright  held  the  same  view,  about  20  years  after  he 
said  very  much  the  same  thing,  that  Protestant 
supremacy  still  prevailed,  with  the  result,  I think,  of 
excluding  Catholics  from  public  life.  Entrance  into 
public  life  is  one  means  of  advancement  of  the  people, 
and  as  they  , were  excluded,  the  natural  result  in 
Ireland  has  been  that  a great  many  have  emigrated. 
Bright,  in  1845,  which  was  long  after  emancipation, 
said  in  one  of  his  , speeches  describing  the  state  of 
Ireland  and  the  relations  of  Catholics  and  Protestants, 
that  “They  have  had  everything  Protestant;  a 


“ Protestant  clique  dominant  in  the  country;  a 
“ Protestant  Viceroy  to  distribute  places  and  emolu- 
“ ments  amongst  that  Protestant  clique  ; Protestant  — 

“ judges  who  have  polluted  the  seats  of  justice ; 8 Mar' 1885' 
“ Protestant  magistrates  before  whom  the  Catholic  Effect  of 
“ peasant  could  not  hope  for  justice.”  That  describes  ^ronomic 
the  impression  left  upon  an  Englishman  by  the  °r 

condition  of  the  Catholics  long  after  they  had  been  r0  " ' 
theoretically  admitted  to  equal  rights. 

6806.  Do  you  think  the  proscription  so  long 
enforced  against  the  mass  of  the  people  in  Ireland 
has  had  an  effect,  which  has  not  yet  disappeared, 
upon  their  condition  ? — I do  not  think  it  has  yet 
disappeared. 

6807.  How  I pass  to  the  relative  wages  of  the  wnpsof^ 
agricultural  labourer.  Could  you  add  anything  more  labour. 

t.o  what  you  have  said  as  to  the  relative  wages  of  the 
agricultural  labourer, at  present  in  Great  Britain  and 
in  Ireland  ? — The  only  comparison  to  bo  made  between 
labour  in  the  two  countries  is,  I think,  agricultural 
labour,  because  we  have  very  little  other  labour,  and 
the  most  recent  information  in  the  way  of  giving 
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3Ir'  ah  seneral  figures  is,  I think,  that  in  Mr.  Little’s  report 
vSi-ieii.  to  the  Labour  Commission.  He  gives  the  average 
8jior7iS95.  °f  ordinary  labour  in  England  at  15s.  llcZ.;  in 

— — Wales  14s..,  10c/.,  and  in  Ireland  at  10s.  V that  would 

JS&ai  make  'the.  average  rate  of  wages  59  per  cent,  over 
Sour-  Ireland  for  England,  and  48  per  cent,  over  Ireland 
for  Wales.  He  adds  also  in  his  report  what  has  not 
been  taken  into  account : “In  most  Irish  districts 
“ there  is  insufficient  employment.  The  demand  for 
“ labourers  has  decreased;  the  most  able  and  intelligent 
“ have  emigrated ; the  physique  of  those  who  remain 
“ has  deteriorated.”  With  reference  to  the  living  of 
the  people,  referring  to  England,  he  says : “ In  Ireland 
“ a still  lower  average  of  cottage  accommodation  is 
“ said  to  prevail.” 

6808.  (Chairman.)  Are  you'  comparing  purely 
agricultural  labourers  ? — Yes. 

6809.  (Lord  Welby.)  What  report  are  you  quoting 
from  ? — From  Mr.  Little’s  report  to  the  Labour  Com- 
mission, summarised  in  the  “ Chamber  of  Agriculture 
Journal.” 

6810.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  The  wages  of  those  engaged 
in  industries  non-agricultural,  which  prevail  in  Eng- 
land and  scarcely  exist  in  Ireland,  would  be  higher 
still,  would  they  not  ? — Such  industries  hardly  exist 
in  Ireland,  and  they  would  be  very  much  higher  than 
these  figures  for  the  artisans  in  the  manufacturing 
parts  of  England. 

6811.  When  you  come  to  make  a general  com- 
parison of  labour,  the  existence  of  those  industries  in 
England,  and  their  non-existence  in  Ireland,  makes 
the  comparison  still  more  wide,  does  it  not  ? — There 
are  a large  body  of  artisans  in  England,  of  which  we 
have  no  similar  class  in  Ireland. 

6812.  As  to  the  important  element  of  the  precarious 
character  of  labour  in  Ireland,  which  you  Lave  illus- 
trated already  by  reference  to  emigration,  and  to  the 
migratory  labourers  who  come  every  year  to  Great 
Britain,  is  it . not  the  fact  that  in  the  Agricultural 
Labourers’  Act,  intended  to  provide  houses  and  plots 
of  land  for  labourers  in  Ireland,  the  Legislature  has 
been  obliged  to  recognise  a few  weeks  of  agricultural 
labour  in  the  spring  and  harvest  as  constituting  an 
agricultural  labourer  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act  ? — 

I am  not  aware  of  the  definition  in  the  Act,  but  the 
provision  of  decent  houses  to  a vei-y  small  extent  has, 
of  course,  added  largely  to  the  local  taxation.  In 
England  the  labourers’  houses  have  been  built  by  the 
landowners;  in  Ireland  they  are  now  being  built  at 
the  expense  of  the  general  taxpayer,  and  have  largely 
increased  the  rates  in  some  districts. 

6813.  It  is  not  the  fact  that  we  must  hesitate  even 
in  considering  10s.  a week,  and  bear  in  mind  that  it  is 
only  for  a comparatively  few  weeks  in  the  year 
that  the  Irish  agricultural  labourer  throughout  large 
portions  of  Ireland  can  rely  on  having  employment  ? — 

I think  10s.  a week  is  far  above,  the  average  rate  all 
over  Ireland,  and  that  Mr.  Little’s  figure  refers  only  to 
those  who  are  in  constant  employment. 

Mngof  6814.  Will  you  add  anything  to  what  you  have  said 
'vays-  as  to  an  important  element  in  the  wealth  of  England 
especially,  that  is  to  say  the  rating  of  railways,  bearing 
in  mind  that  we  are  considering  Imperial  taxation  ? — 

I think  the  inquiry  has  extended  to  local  taxation  as 
well,  and  as  there  is  such  an  admixture  of  local  and 
Imperial  finance  owing  to  the  grants  from  the  public 
revenue  in  aid  of  local  taxation,  the  burden  of  local 
taxation  has  to  be  considered  as  well.'  The  railways 
constitute  such  a large  portion  of  the  wealth  of 
England  that  that  seems  to  me  very  important.  And 
there  are  other  authorities  besides  those  I have  quoted. 

I shpuld  like  to  add  a quotation  from  “ Tenfold  on 
Eating.”  In  the  sixth  edition  an  article  is  published 
at  the  end,  in  which  the  author  says:  “I  have  no 
“ hesitation  in  asserting  that  if  the  matter  were 
“ thoroughly  sifted,  it  would  be  found  that  railway 
“ companies  in  England  and  Wales  are  escaping  the 
“ payment  of  local:  rates  justly  due  to  the  extent  of 
“ 1^  million  pounds  annually.  What  is  true  of  rail- 
“ way  companies  is  equally  true,  I believe,  of  gas  and 
“ water  companies,  though  perhaps  it  may  not  be 
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“ quite  to  the  same  extent.”  I have  compared  from  v 
the  railway  returns  of  1893  the  rates  and  taxes  paid  viMon. 
by  the;  Dublin,  Wicklow,  and  Wexford  Railway,  the  8>M~1S05 
London  and  Nortli  Western  Railway,  and  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  Railway.  The  rates  and  taxes 
given  in  those  returns  amount  to  3'6  per  cent,  on  the 
gross  receipt,  and  8 • 5 on  the  net  receipts  of  the 
Dublin,  Wicklow,  and  Wexford  Railway,  a railway 
the  reverse  of  prosperous.  On  the  London  and  North 
Western  the  rates  and  taxes  come  to  2 • 7 per  cent,  on 
the  gross  receipts,  and  to  6 '5  per  cent,  on  the  net 
receipts;  on' the  Great  Southern  qnd  Western  Rail- 
way of  Ireland,  one  of  our  most  prosperous  railways, 
the  rates  and  taxes  come  to  3 • 38  per  cent,  on  the 
gross  receipts,  and  7 • 4 per  cent,  on  the  net  receipts. 

The  table  is  handed  in,  and  is  as  follows  : — 


From  Railway  Returns  for  1893  [C.  7460.] 


6815.  (Chairman.)  In  Great  Britain  or  in  England 
does ' that  include  the  passenger  tax  ? — There  is  no 
passenger  tax  in  Ireland.  It  does  not  include  the 
passenger  tax  in  Great  Britain,  which  is  given  in  a 
separate  column. 

6816.  (Lord  Welby.)  When  you  say  “rates  and 
taxes,”  what  do  you  include  in  “ taxes  ” ? — I take  the 
figures  as  given  in  the  railway  returns,  and  I presume 
they  are  made  up  in  the  same  way  for  each,  and 
represent  the  same  payments  for  each  company. 

6817.  You  exclude  from  your  comparison  the 
railway  duty,  which  is  a charge  alone  in  England,  and 
you  quote  returns  which  use  the  words  “ rates  and 
taxes”  which  does  not  include  income  tax,  as  we 
know  ? — No. 

6818-  I think  that  must  be  confined  to  local 
taxation  only,  must  it  not  ? — Certainly,  I think  it 
only  refers  to  that.  It  is  given  in  these  returns  under 
the  head  of  “ rates  and  taxes,”  and  of  course  it  must 
be  remembered  that  a great  deal  more  is  got  for  the 
local  taxation  paid  in  England  than  in  Ireland.  In 
Ireland  our  local  taxes  are  practically  the  poor  rate  and 
the  county  rate ; in  England  these  railways  run  through 
very  large  towns,  and  derive  a great  many  benefits, 
and  the  people  employed  by  them  also  derive  benefits 
from  the  expenditure  of  the  municipalities. 

6819.  (Mr:  Sexton.)  Are  the  taxes  paid  by  the 
English  railways  and  the  taxes  paid  by  the  Irish 
railways  in  that  computation  the  same  ? — They  are 
all  rates  and  taxes,  exclusive  of  the  passenger  duty  and 
and  income  tax. 

6820.  (Lord  Welby.)  What  other  taxes  are  there, 
do  you  know,  using  the  phrase  “ taxes,”  which  usually 
means  Imperial,  as  against  rates  ? — I have  simply 
taken  the  heading  from  the  returns,  but  I presume  it 
means  only  the  local  rates. 

6821.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  Therefore  the  question  of 
what  Imperial  taxes  may  be  paid  by  these  railways  in 
England  and  not  in  Ireland  does  not  enter  into  the 
issue,  does  it  ? — It  does  not  enter  into  that  comparison. 

6822.  The  comparison  is  just,  therefore,  is  it  ? — 
The.  comparison,  is  just,  perfectly  just,  taking  into 
account  that  for  the  iocal  taxation  in  England  larger 
benefits  are  derived  by  the  ratepayers. 

6823.  You  have  said  in  your  general  evidence  that 
in  considering  the  local  taxation  you  must  have 
regard  not  only  to  the  amount  of  the  burden  imposed, 
but  to  the.  amount  and  value  of  the  service  rendered, 
which  is  greater  in  England  ? — -Certainly. 

6824.  By  reason  of  the  greater  development  and 
greater  efficiency  of  local  government  in  this  country ; 
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Xurrowgh  is.  that  the  reason  ? — That  is  the  reason ; there  are 
O’Brien.  ]arger  services  rendered. 

8 Mar.  1895.  6825.  Have  you  said  what  you  wished  to  say  about 

Rating^  tlie  railways  ? — Yes,  that  is  all  I have  to  say  about  the 

railways.  railways. 

houses.0"  “ 6826.  In  the  Irish  assessment  of  real  property  to 

income  tax,  the  value  of  those  thatched  buildings,  with 
which  all  those  who  know  Ireland  are  familiar,  is 
included ; what  do  you  say  on  that  subject  ? — A large 
part  of  the  buildings  in  Ireland,  in  the  country  parts, 
and  in  most  of  the  villages,  are  of  a very  frail 
description ; according  to  the  census  of  1891  there  are 
833,206  thatched  cabins,  of  which  20,617  are  mud 
cabins,  with  one  room.  A great  number  of  those 
300,000  thatched  cabins,  if  the  Public  Health  Acts 
were  enforced,  would  neither  have  existence  nor  value, 

6827.  These  are  about,  I think,  one-third  of  the 
houses  in  the  country,  are  they  not;  the  houses  are 
about  1,000,000  in  number? — I have  not  the  figure. 

6828.  Assuming  the  family  to  be  five,  the  houses 
are  about  1,000,000,  and  I should  say  that  would 
represent  one-third  of  the  houses? — I should  think 
they  probably  would,  but  the  figures  I have  taken  from 
the  census  are  26,617  mud  cabins  with  one  room,  and 
312,589  third-class  houses,  which  are  described  as 
somewhat  better  than  the  mud  cabins. 

6829.  Have  these  houses  any  letting  value  ? — I 
think  that  the  maintenance  of  these  houses  is  as  much 
as  they  are  worth,  and  I think  they  would  be  worth 
nothing  at  all  if  the  Public  Health  Act  were  enforced. 

6830.  Do  they  form  a substantial  part  of  the  assess- 
ment to  the  Irish  income  tax  ? — They  are  a substantial 
part. 

Cost  °f  6831.  Could  you  add  anything  more  to  what  you 

Lomfonand  have  said  as  to  the  comparative  cost  of  living  in  Dublin 
Dublin.  and  in  London.  It  is  suggested  here  that  the  cost  of 
living  in  London  is  higher  than  in  Dublin,  and  in 
England  higher  than  in  Ireland,  as  a sort  of  general 
assumption  ? — I think  it  is  a mistaken  assumption. 
There  was  an  inquiry  by  the  Treasury  into  this  matter 
in  1872,  and  I would  like  to  read  one  or  two  passages 
from  the  report  then  made  by  the  Departmental  Com- 
mission of  the  Treasury.  The  Commission  consisted 
of  Mr.  Stevenson  Blackwood,  Lord  Monck,  and  Myles 
O’Reilly.  They  say : “ The  cost  of  living  in  Dublin 
“ was  undoubtedly  less  than  in  London  until  within 
“ the  last  few  years.  We  have  sufficient  evidence  to 
“ show  that  this  is  not  now  the  case,  and  that  even  in 
“ the  matter  of  house  accommodation  the  rents  paid 
“ by  persons  in  the  same  rank  of  life,  and  with  incomes 
“ presumably  similar  to  those  of  Civil  Service  clerks, 
“ are  not  appreciably  higher  in  London  than  they  are 
“ in  Dublin.”  They  then  go  on  to  say  : “ We  have 
“ come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  exists  no  reason, 
“ based  on  local  considerations,  for  giving  salaries  to 
“ civil  servants  stationed  in  Dublin  less  in  amount 
“ than  those  assigned  to  persons  in  London  performing 
“ analogous  duties.”  That  report  was  signed  by  Lord 
Monck  and  O’Reilly.  Mr.  Stevenson  Blackwood,  in  a 
separate  report,  mentions  one  of  the  facts  that 
influenced  him  in  coming  to  the  same  conclusion  : 
Further,  we  have  ascertained  that  local  taxation  in 
<!  Dublin  has  risen  from  an  average  rate  of  5s.  5 d.  in 
“ the  pound  in  1852  to  one  of  9s,  in  the  pound  in 
“ 1872.”  He  then  goes  on  to  say  : “ Apart,  however, 
“ from  the  question  of  similarity  of  pay  on  the  ground 
“ of  similarity  of  duty,  we  have  to  state  that,  from  the 
“ evidence  we  have  received,  the  cost  of  living  in 
“ Dublin  appears  to  be  very  nearly,  if  not  quite,  equal 

to  that  in  London,  and  that  even  in  the  matter  of 
“ house  accommodation,  the  rents  paid  by  persons  in 
“ the  same  rank  of  life,  and  with  incomes  similar  to 
“ those  of  Civil  Service  clerks,  are  not  appreciably 
“ higher  in  London  than  they  are  in  Dublin.”  They 
refer  then  to  a list  of  prices. 

6832.  I think  your  evidence  on  the  general  question 
of  cost  of  living  is  that  it  is  not  less  in  Ireland  than  in 
England  ? — I have  consulted  a great  many  people  who 
have  kept  houses  in  Dublin  and  in  London,  and  com- 
pared the  budgets  of  people  in  similar  positions,  and 
the  conclusion  I have  come  to — in  fact  I am  so  informed 


by  those  who  have  kept  houses  in  both  places — is  that  Mr. 
it  is  just  as  dear  to  live  in  Dublin  as  in  London,  and 
some  of  them  say  rather  dearer,  because,  even  if  the 
cost  of  articles  is,  as  it  sometimes  is,  somewhat  less  in  J^l!885- 
Dublin,  the  quality  is  worse.  Everything  is  provided  of. 
to  hand  in  London;  there  are  greater  facilities  for  LonJon'and 
distribution,  and  that,  I think,  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  Dublin- 
greater  cheapness  of  retail  articles  in  London. 

6833.  Coal,  and  many  other  important  commodities, 
and  even  clothes,  are  imported  from  England,  and 
therefore  are  probably  dearer  in  England  than  here, 
are  they  not? — The  clothes  of  the  poor  are  very  much 
dearer.  The  clothes  of  a few  rich  people  who  go  to 
the  fashionable  tailors  are  probably  dearer  than  in 
London,  and  people  dress  better  in  London. 

6834.  The  clothing  of  the  poor  is  more  relevant  to 
the  inquiry  ? — The  clothing  of  the  poor,  I think,  is 
very  much  dearer  in  Ireland  than  in  England. 

6835.  (Lord  Welby.)  Have  you  any  ground  on 
which  you  base  that  opinion? — By  comparing  the 
prices  of  rough  clothes  bought  by  workmen,  and 
comparing  such  purchases  as  boots — most. of  our  boots 
are  imported  from  Northampton — I find  they  are 
cheaper  in  English  country  towns  than  they  are  in 
most  Irish  country  towns. 

6836.  (Sir  David  Barbour.)  Do  not  the  shop- 
keepers make  larger  profits  in  Ireland  under  those 
circumstances? — I could  not  say.  Of  course,  the 
volume  of  business  is  so  very  much  larger  in  England 
that  there  is  a quicker  turn-over. 

6837-  (Mr.  Sexton.)  Even  as  compared  with  the 
last  generation,  or  any  previous  one,  a far  greater  part 
of  the  food  of  the  country  is  imported,  now  is  it  not, 
such  as  tea,  coffee,  and  sugar? — A very  large  part  of 
the  articles  of  ordinary  consumption  is  imported,  and 
is  imported  from  England. 

6838.  And  therefore,  is  presumably  somewhat 
dearer  than  on  the  English  market  ? — I think,  another 
thing  that  adds  to  it  in  the  internal  parts  of  Ireland  is 
that  the  railway  rates  are  higher.  I am  not  able  to 
give  figures,  but  there  is  a general  complaint  that  the 
railway  rates  in  Ireland  are  much  higher  than  in 
England. 

6839.  That  is,  I believe,  unquestionable  ? — I dare- 
say you  have  sat  upon  some  of  the  railway  committees, 
but  I only  know  generally. 

6840.  Upon  the  wnole,  even  supposing  the  Irish 
agricultural  labourer  had  his  10s.  every  week,  which 
we  know  he  has  not,  do  you  see  any  ground  whatever 
for  Sir  Edward  Hamilton’s  assumption  that  he  can 
spare  more  out  of  that  10s.  on  what  Sir  Edward 
Hamilton  is  pleased  to  call  luxuries,  than  the  English 
labourer  can  out  of  his  15s.  lltf.  ? — It  is  a matter  of 
wonder  to  everyone  who  is  acquainted  with  the 
labouring  classes  in  Ireland,  how  they  subsist  at  all, 
and  as  to  having  money  for  luxuries,  I do  not  see  how 
they  could  have  any. 

6841.  The  mention  of  luxuries  in  connexion  with 
the  subject  sounds  a little  sarcastic,  does  it  not? — I 
think  very. 

6842.  Passing  to  another  point,  as  to  the  relation  of  Valuation 
judicial  rents  to  the  rateable  valuation;  there  was  a 'in<1  rcn 
Commission  appointed  under  the  presidency  of  Lord 
Cowper  a few  years  ago,  was  there  not? — Yes. 

6843.  What  did  they  find  with  regard  to  about 
200,000  rents  which  had  been  fixed  by  the  Com- 
mission up  to  that  time  ? What  year  was  it  ? — They 
reported  in  1887  I think;  they  sat  at  the  end  of 
1886.  Their  report  was  to  the  effect  that  the  rents 
fixed  up  to  that  time  in  five  years  were  too  high,  and 
could  not  be  paid.  They  must  necessarily,  therefore, 
have  been  high  in  relation  to  the  productive  value, 
and  the  present  letting  value  of  the  farms,  and  must 
therefore  have  included  the  whole  benefit  derivable 
from  the  farms.  The  report  was  that  these  rents 
could  not  be  paid,  and  the  Government  of  the  day 
passed  an  Act  of  Parliament  which  had  the  effect  of 
reducing  those  rents  for  the  following  three  years 
Since  then  prices  have  continued  to  fall,  and  farmers’ 
profits,  in  my  opinion,  have  continued  to  diminish. 
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6844.  When  we  compare  the  rents  in  England  with 

^■trough  t|ie  ren{s  jn  Jreland  to  find  a basis  of  relative  taxable 
0 — - capacity,  it  should  be  remembered,  should  it  not,  that 

s Mar.  1895.  t^e  improvements,  equipments,  and  buildings  in 
Valuation  England,  which  form  an  element  of  the  rent,  are  made 
snd rents.  ^ the  landlord? — I think  if  you  could  get  two 

identical  farms  in  quality,  in  lands  anil  equipment,  one 
in  Ireland  and  one  in  England,  that  the  fair  comparison 
to  take  would  be  this— the  best  authorities  in  England, 
such  as  Mr.  Caird,  the  late  Mr.  Walter,  who  was  a 
practical  agriculturalist  and  landowner,  estimated  that 
the  cost  of  the  equipment  of  a farm  with  buildings  was 
one-third  of  its  total  value.  The  landowner  in  England 
makes  and  maintains  the  building  and  equipments. 
The  Irish  farmer  is  at  a disadvantage  from  his  remote- 
ness from  the  markets  where  his  articles  ultimately  are 
consumed.  I therefore  take  it  that  if  a pound  was  a 
fair  rent  in  England,  first  a third  should  come  off  (33 
per  cent.)  for  the  cost  of  the  buildings  and  equipments, 
if  they  have  been  provided  by  the  tenant.  Then  I 
would  take  off  the  average  cost  of  maintenance  and 
repairs,  which  I gather  from  the  Agricultural  Com- 
mission amount  to  about  15  per  cent.,  I would  then 
take  off  10  per  cent,  for  remoteness  from  markets, 
which  makes  a difference  in  the  ultimate  selling  price, 
and  the  Irish  farmer  is  at  a somewhat  greater  cost  in 
importing  manures  and  all  agricultural  implements, 
which  are  not  manufactured  in  Ireland.  For  that  I 
would  add  5 per  cent.  I think  that  a fail'  comparison 
between  land  rented  at  a pound  in  England,  if  that 
was  fair  under  English  circumstances,  would  be  that 
the  farmer  in  Ireland,  providing  the  buildings  and 
equipment,  maintaining  and  repairing  the  premises, 
and  being  at  a disadvantage  in  markets,  should  pay 
about  8s.  6d.  as  the  equivalent  of  the  pound  in 
England. 

6845.  {Sir  David  Barbour.)  That  is  on  the 
assumption  that  he  is  to  make  the  same  profit  as  an 
English  farmer  ? — That  is  assuming  he  is  to  make  the 
same  profit  as  an  English  farmer,  and  assuming,  which 
I do  not  say  is  always  the  case,  that  he  has  provided  the 
equipments,  though  he  generally  has. 

6846.  {Mr.  Sexton.)  You  have  said  what  he  could 
or  should  pay,  what  do  you  think  he  does  pay  in  com- 
parison with  the  pound  in  England  ? — I would  sooner 
not  go  into  the  question  of  what  he  does  pay,  because 
the  variations  of  rent  are  so  very  great  in  Ireland  that 
I do  not  think  I can  give  a general  answer  to  that 
question.  I would  sooner  not. 

6847.  Could  you  go  so  far  as  to  say  what  is  the 
difference,  in  your  judgment,  between  the  proportion 
of  the  gross  produce  of  two  such  farms  in  England  and 
in  Ireland  ? — First  I should  say  that  the  gross  pro- 
duce in  Ireland  is  generally  less,  partly  because  of  the 
disadvantages  under  which  Irish  farmers  labour,  partly 
because  our  climate  is  not,  on  the  whole,  so  advan- 
tageous for  farming.  Mr.  Clare  Sewell  Read,  the  well- 
known  agriculturalist,  told  the  Agricultural  Commission 
that  is  now  sitting  that  a tillage  farmer  could  not  live 
in  England  unless  he  made  six  or  seven  rents,  that  is 
to  say,  for  the  tillage  farm  he  should  pay  a sixth  or  a 
seventh.  I think  there  has  always  been  a greater 
demand  for  Irish  land,  which  is  the  only  industry  we 
have,  and  that  competition  has  always  kept  rents 
higher — that  a larger  proportion  of  the  gross  produce 
goes  to  the  landlord  in  Ireland  than  in  England.  I 
may  say  I am  a landowner  to  a small  extent.  I happen 
to  have  land,  and  am  unfortunately  a landlord  in  two 
counties.  Comparing  that  land  with  such  similar  land 
as  I know  of  in  England,  I think  the  rents  are  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  gross  produce. 

6848.  Have  you  any  general  idea  what  proportion 
the  landlord  does  get  in  Ireland  of  the  gross  produce  ? 
— It  was  stated  to  the  Committee  on  the  Land  Acts 
that  the  usual  practice  was  to  give  the  landlord  a third 
of  the  gross  produce.  I do  not  think  that  is  the  case, 
because  it  could  not  be  paid ; it  would  be  perfectly 
impossible  that  a tillage  farm  could  pay  a third  of  the 
gross  produce  to  the  landlord,  but  I believe  that  has 
been  reckoned  by  valuers  in  the  past  as  the  proper 
proportion  to  be  assigned  to  the  landlord.  Mr.  Senior, 


who  I referred  to  before,  stated  in  1844,  with  reference  Muf.lr-  h 
to  the  valuation,  that  he  thought  a larger  proportion 
of  the  gross  produce  went  to  the  landlord  in  Ireland  g lg05 
than  in  England.  Many  other  English  observers  have  r — — - 
said  the  same  thing.  amenta. 

6849.  Have  you  any  doubt  that  the  proportion 
taken  by  the  landlord  in  Ireland  as  rent  approximates 
more  nearly  to  the  one-third  fixed  by  Irish  valuers 
than  to  the  one-sixth  or  one-seventh  which  Mr.  Clare 
Sewell  Read  thought  would  be  the  just  proportion  ? — 

I think,  on  the  whole,  it  is  a true  statement  to  make 
that  a larger  proportion  of  the  gross  produce  finds  its 
way  ultimately  into  the  pocket  of  the  Irish  landlord 
than  into  the  pocket  of  the  English  landlord. 

6850.  Then,  if  the  comparison  be  8s.  6d.  in  Ireland, 
and  a pound  in  England,  it  would  appear  to  be  there, 
where  it  is  a pound  in  England,  it  would  be  more  than 
a pound  in  Ireland,  certainly  not  less  ? — My  comparison 
is  of  farms  of  equal  quality  and  equally  equipped  with 
bnildings. 

6851.  At  any  rate,  the  actual  proportions  between 
England  and  Ireland  are  very  far  indeed  from  those 
which  you  say  would  be  just,  are  they  not? — 'A 
common  proportion  given  on  dairy  farms  in  the  south 
of  Ireland,  which  are  worked  at  considerable  expense 
and  with  a large  investment  of  capital,  and  are  some- 
what comparable  with  tillage  farms  (because  you  must 
have  buildings,  dairy  apparatus,  and  a good  deal  of 
labour),  is  that  two-fifths  of  the  gross  produce  should 
go  to  the  landlord,  and  that  is  frequently  assigned  to 
him  as  the  fair  rent  of  the  farm  by  valuers. 

6852.  Those  200,000  Irish  judicial  rents  fixed  by 
the  Land  Commission,  which  the  Cowper  Commission 
found  to  be  so  high  that  they  could  not  be  paid,  are 
still  payable,  are  they  not  ? — They  are  still  payable  at 
law,  if  the  owner  thinks  it  right  to  enforce  them. 

6853.  Without  any  diminution  ? — There  was  a 
diminution  for  three  years. 

6854.  But  that  time  has  gone  by,  has  it  not? — 

There  was  a diminution  in  proportion  to  the  fall,  so 
far  as  it  could  be  ascertained,  in  the  prices  of 
produce. 

6855.  Those  200,000  rents,  and  all  other  rents  in 
Ireland,  include  the  bulk  of  the  letting  value  added  to 
the  holding  by  the  improvements  of  the  tenant  ?— I 
am  not  prepared  to  give  a general  opinion  as  to 
that. 

6856.  I believe  the  practice  of  the  sub-commissioners 
is  only  to  allow  a per-centage  on  the  outlay  caused  in 
making  an  improvement,  is  it  not  ? — The  practice  of 
the  sub-commissioners,  I fancy,  is  variable,  and  it  is  not 
easy  to  ascertain  it,  because  the  only  means  I should 
have  of  knowing  what  the  sub-commissioners  have  done 
is  from  their  reports,  and  they  are  framed  in  a some- 
what vague  manner  which  does  not  always  make  clear 
the  principle  on  which  they  have  acted. 

6857.  {Chairman).  Referring  to  the  actual  rents 
now  paid  in  the  case  of  these  200,000  farms,  you 
carefully,  I noticed,  used  the  words  “ are  entitled  at 
law.”  Do  you  mean  that  that  is  the  customary  thing  ? 

— No,  I mean  to  say  this : We  all  know  very  large 
arrears  accumulate  in  Ireland,  presumably  because 
the  rents  have  been  higher  than  could  have  been 
paid.  For  instance  in  1883  Parliament  passed  an 
Arrears  Act  which  gave  the  owners  of  land,  I forget 
whether  it  was  three-quarters  of  a million  or  a 
million  of  money,  and  in  consideration  of  that  pay- 
ment by  the  State  to  them,  or  through  the  State,  or 
the  Church  Fund,  a larger  arrear  (I  fancy  double  that) 
was  wiped  out.  Since  then  we  know  from  the 
proceedings  that  continually  go  on  in  the  courts  that 
large  arrears  have  accrued  again. 

6858.  And  are  not  insisted  upon  ? — They  are  some 
times  insisted  upon  and  sometimes  not.  Cases  have 
been  before  the  courts  within  the  last  two  or  three 
months  where  20  years  arrears  were  sued  for.  Of 
course  it  would  not  follow  that  rent  had  not  been 
paid  for  20  years,  there  may  have  been  payments  each 
year,  but  gradually  an  arrear  to  that  amount  grew  up. 

6859.  {Mr.  Sexton.)  You  said  yesterday  that  Agricultural 
statistics  often  need  explanation.  Would  it  be  your  y™uoaud 
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,,  Mr-  , opinion  that  what  we  called  the  “prosperity  sta- 
O'Brien,  tistics  in  Ireland  require  a careful  scrutiny  r— I 
8Mu7i895.  they  require  a very  .careful  scrutiny.  I was  as- 
r~— — fonished  when  this  inquiry  began,  and  I looked  up 

produce,  the  agricultural  statistics  which  are  reduced  to  the 
value  and  same  basis  in  the  statistical  abstract,  at  finding  that, 
quan  1 y.  notwithstanding  what  is  evident  from  observation  in 
Ireland,  the  produce  per  acre  of  almost  every  crop 
that  is  returned  is  given  as  very  much  larger.  For 
instance,  taking  the  year  1893,  I find  that  the  return 
per  acre  for  wheat  was  20  per  cent,  more  in  Ireland 
than  in  England ; for  barley  25  per  cent  ;•  for  oats 
2S  per  cent, , more  per  acre  ; for  beans  80  per  cent, 
more  per  acre. 

6860.  Nearly  double? — The  exact  figures  are: 
Beans  in  England,  19 -39  bushels;  in  Ireland,  35' 85. 
I would  imagine  it  is  a misprint,  but  it  is  here. 

6861.  No,  it  is  not  a misprint;  I have  the  previous 
year’s  report  before  me? — Then  in  peas  Ireland  is 
returned  as  growing  less.  Then  potatoes,  as  to  which 
one  might  have  expected  we  grow  more,  we  were 
returned  as  growing  30  per  cent,  less  per  acre. 
Turnips,  which  aye  particularly  well  cultivated  in 
England,  we ‘were  returned  as  growing  20  per  cent, 
more,  and  mangold  and  beet  also  30  per  cent, 
more. 

6862.  I would  like  to  draw  your  attention  to  a more 
remarkable  figure  than  any  of  them.  In  1892  in 
England,  an  acre  is  returned  as  yielding  1-06  ton 
of  hay,  and  in  Ireland  2'6  ; that  is  double  the  yield  ? 
—Yes. 

6863.  (Sir  David  Barbour)  The  figures  you  have 
given  are  from  the  1893  return,  are  they  not  ? — 
Yes. 

6864.  Was  not  1893  a special  year  ?— 1893  was  a 
special  year. 

6865.  1893  was  a year  of  great  drought  in  England 
but  not  to  the  same  extent  in  Ireland  ?— Certainly, 
and  that  is  indicated  by  the  hay  yield  in  England, 
which  was  only  1 ton  per  acre,  while  in  Ireland 
it  is  put  down  at  2 tons;  but  I must  remind  you 
that  the  drought  affected  some  parts  oj:  Ireland  very 
much.  South  of  ray  own  district  there  was  practically 
no  hay. 

‘6866.  Is  there  the  same  difference  in  regard  to  other 
crops  ? — There  is  the  same  difference  generally  in  other 
years.  I will  give  you  the  figures,  taking  them  at 
random.  In  1891,  in  wheat  the  number  of  bushels 
per  acre  was  31 '26  in  England,  32 -34  in  Ireland; 
barley  34  • 14  per  acre  in  England,  41  • 64  in  Ireland ; 
oats  38  ‘77  in  England,  44  ’5,0  bushels  per  acre  in 
Ireland ; beans  29  • 66  bushels  per  acre  in  England, 
43 ' 58  in.  Ireland.  They  are  generally  more. 

'6867.  And  you  say  you  think  those  figures  are 
not  correct? — I may  say  I have  no  doubt  about  it. 

6868.  Are  the  English  figures  wrong  ?— I only 
know  from  the  criticisms  I sec  passed  upon  the 
English  agricultural  statistics,  that  they  are,  very 
untrustworthy.  They  are  collected  in  a different 
manner  in  the  two  countries,  and  from  the  way  they 
are;  collected  in  Ireland  they  could  not  possibly  be 
correct,  or  anything  more  than  a guess;  and  that  a 
bad  guess. 

6869.  (Mr.  Sexton .)  Would  it  be  too  much  to  say 
that  they  wear'  an  aspect  Of  absurdity  ? — I think  they 
are  perfectly  absurd,  and  anybody  who  is  acquainted 
with  the  method  by  which  they  are  collected  would 
know 'that  they  could  not  be  accurate,,  ^nd  that  it  is 
money  wasted  collecting  them  in  that  way. 

collecting  ,?$$$  Wil1  IQU  kmdiy.  inform  the ' Commission  of 
agricultural  the  reasons  for  making  that  statement.  Tell  us  what 
statistics.  you  know  of  the  mode  ?— The  agricultural  statistics 
are  collected  yearly  by  the  police.  It  is  quite  evident 
that  people  going  round  to  get,  this  information  can 
only  get  it  by  asking  the  farmers.'  It  is  quite  im- 
possible for  a constable  visiting  a district  to  see  every 
farmer  ; lie  has  to  take  a great  deal  of  it  on.  hearsay  . 
I am  quite  aware  that  many  farmers  who  have 
been  farming  on  a largish  scale  in  Ireland  for  20  or 
30  years  have  never  been  asked,  therefore  the  infor- 
mdtion  must  have  been  derived  from  their  neighbours. 


Farmers  very  often  dp  not  know  how  many  acres  they  Mr. 
have  of  each  crop.  That  is  a remark  I see  made  by  the  1ffSnS‘ 
Superintendent  of  the  Census,  in  America  even,  where  8 ’ 

one  would  expect  farmers  would  be  likely  to  know.  -421®' 
That  is  one  difficulty  they  have  in  collecting  agricul- 
tural  statistics  there.  In  Ireland  many  farmers  do  agricuitu^ 
not  know  how  many  acres,  of  each  crop  they  have  st*tfaaw 
got.' 

6871.  And  if  they  do,  in  many  cases  they  are  not 
asked,  are  they  ? — Their  neighbours,  may  be  asked  ; 
it  is  a mere  matter  of  hearsay.  A constable,  even  if 
he  visited  every  field,  could  not  tell  by  looking  at  a 
field  how  many  acres  there  are  in  it.  You  cannot  tell 
by  looking  at  an  undulating  piece  of  ground,  or  even 
if  it  is  plane,  how  many  acres  there  are  in  it ; it  is  a 
difficult  thing  to  estimate. 

6872.  What  do  they  do? — The  constable  visits  the 
district,  and  he  makes  the  best  inquiry  he  can.  He 
has  got  to  fill  up  his  sheet,  and  he  does  it,  but  that  he 
, returns  with  any  aceurracy  these  things  I am  perfectly 
certain  he  does  not. 

, 6873.  How  do  they  arrive  at  the, number  of  stock  ? 

• — In  the  same  way.  They  could  not  see  the  stock, 
which  are  scattered  all  over  the  country,  arid  they 
must  , do  that  by  inquiry  too.  It  would  be  much 
easier  to  perform  the  simplest  of  all  statistical  opera- 
tions; that  is,  to  take  a census  of  the  people  by  going 
round  and  inquiring  from  the  neighbours  how  many 
people  there  were  in  a district,  and  how  many  children 
they  had,  but  the  result  of  au  inquiry  of  that  kind 
would  be  perfectly  useless. 

6874.  The  information  would;  be  more  likely  to  be 
accurate  about  children  than  stock,  would  it  not  ?— 

Just  so ; but  I say  if  the  same  method  were  adopted 
it  would  lead  to  a perfectly  valueless  result,  and.  it  is 
still  more  so  in  these  agricultural  estimates.  Then 
^estimates  are  given  of  the  produce,  but  the  most,  skilful 
.farmer's,  ape  very  mueff  astray  as  to  their  own  forecast 
when  they  come  to  measure  their  harvest,  and  police 
. constables  going  round  and  looking  at  the  crops  can 
form  nothing  but  a general  opinion  that  the  country 
and  the  crops  look  well  or. ill. 

6,875. . (Chairman.) . For  . how  many  years;  have  the 
police  been  in  charge  of  .the  collection  of  these 
statistics  ? —For  a number  of  years,  but  I could  not 
say  liow  long. 

6876.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  Is  it  anything , unusual;  to 
settle  the  amounts  of  f he  crops  , and  stock  of  the 
present,  year  by  a guess  founded  on  the  figures  fpr  the 
preyipus  year  ?--I  do  not  know  how  the  figures  can 
ever  be  got  excepting  by  correcting  the  guess  or  the 
estimate  of  the  previous  year  made  on  some  general 
information. 

6877.  I think  you  have  gone  so  far  as  to  say  , that 
the  money  is  thrown  away  ? — I think  the  money  spent 
ip  collecting  those  agricultural  statistics  is  thrown 
away,  and  yet  those  statistics  are  made  the  foundation 
of  reasoning  by  our  legislators  and  statesmen. 

6878.  They  have  formed,  I think,  the  foundation  of 
the  vice-regal  speeches  in  Ireland  for  a number  of 
years  ? — Arid  the  speeches  of  members  of  Parliament 
too. 

6879.  (Sir  David  Barbour.)  How  do  you  account 
for  the  fact  that  the  returns,  from  your  point  of  view, 
seem  to  always  exaggerate  the  produce  ? — I do  not 
know  at  all. 

6880.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  Figures  collected  in  the 
manner  you  have  described,  if  they  can  be  called 
figures,  form,  do  they  not,  the  foundation  not  only  of 
speeches  of  statesmen  (which  might  be  not  so  im- 
portant) but  of’  the  evidence  given  at  public  inquiries 
by  such  officials  as  the  Registrar  General,  an d also 
the  statements  published  in  the  Statistical  Abstracts 
as  to  the  produce  of  Ireland  ?— Certainly,  the.  Registrar 
General  has  to  collect  this  information  with  the 
machinery  pirt  at  his  disposai  by  the  Government. 

The  Registrar  General  is  a very  competent  and  able 
man  at  figures,  and  I am  sure  he  does  his"  best  with 

the  material  given  him  to  work  with.  ( 

6881.  We  had  him  before  us  lately,  and  were  irishagri- 
impressed  by  his  ability  as  an  arithmetician,  though  oultiualists. 
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Hr.  some  of  his  conclusions  seem  to  be  open  to  question. 
},%r°enh  example,  lie  handed  in  a paper  showing . an 
— - estimate  of  the  income  of;  the  Irish  agriculturists  for 

8 iiar.  i8!l11-  the  year  1885.  In  that  estimate  he  made  the  gross 
income  of  produce  of  crops  and  stock  amount  to  61,000,000/.  in 
that  year,  and  he  put  down  14,000,000/.  for  milk  and 
its.  products,  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  whole  income  of 
Ireland  derived  from  milk  and  its  products.  He  was 
questioned, ..as  to  how  he  arrived  at  that  enormous 
figure,  and  all  he  could  tell  , us  was  that  there  were 
1,400,000  milch  cows  in  the  country;  he  put  down 
10/.  for  each,,  and  debited  the  Irish  farmer  in  that 
way.  What  do  you  . say  to  that  ?, — The  statement 
published  in  the  paper,  which  is  the  same  as  what  you 
have  stated,  astounded  people  in  Ireland-  I think 
there  are  some  manifest  corrections  to  be  made  in.it, 
One  is,  that  if  there  are  1,400,000  milch  cows  in 
Ireland,  every  milch  cow  does  not  produce  milk  that 
year ; there  is  always  a per-centage  of  casualties,  or 
misses,  which  I would  put  at  20  per  cent.  Then  with, 
reference  to  the  milk  of  a cow  being  worth  10/.  a 
year,  it  seems  to  me  an  enormous  estimate.  I have 
frequently  collected  information  as  to  the  price,  obr 
tained  for  the  milk  of  cows,  and  I have  checked  that 
with  returns  obtained  from  some  of  the  butter  factories 
in  Ireland,  and  I think  that  61.  per  cow  would  be  a 
much  truer  figure.  The  amount  of  milk-  given  by. a 
cow  in  the  milking  season  would  seldom  exceed  500 
gallons,  and  I do  not  see  how  10/.  a head  could  be 
gof  on  an  average  for  that.  The  only  places  we  have 
estimates  of  a regular  price  for  milk  for,,  are  the 
butter  factories.  Those  only  deal  with  cows  fed  on 
good  land,  because  it  does  not  pay  to  keep  a butter 
factory  in  bad  land;  you  must  have  a considerable 
number  of  cows  in  the  district  around,  and  therefore 
the  milk  of  the  cows  outside  that  district  would  not 
be  so  valuable. 

6882.  Instead,  therefore  of  14,000,000/.  of  income, 
you  would  put  down  about  8,000,000/.,  would  you  ? 
— I could  not  give  an  opinion,  because  cows  vary  so 
enormously,  some  giving  a very  small  quantity  of 
milk,  for  which  it  is  difficult  to  find  a market,  while 
others  that  are  well  fed,  at  considerable  expense,  yield 
a large  return  of  milk.  But  I would  say  that  that 
estimate  of  14,000,000/.  was  more  like  double the 
proper  figure. 

f 6883,  (Chairman.)  Have  you  in.  this  connexion 
had  an  opportunity  of  referring  to  the  produce  of 
Denmark  and  Holland,  which  are  more  analogous  to 
Ireland  ?— Hot  as  to  the  yield  returned  from  each  cqw. 

6884.  But  as  to  the  value  of  the  milk,  butter,  and 
cheese  produced  ? — No,  I have  not. 

.6885.  (Mr.  Sexton)  What  figure  would  you  sub- 
sitpatc  for  the  14,000,000/.  ?— -I  could  not  give  any 
exact  . figure,  but  I say  that  6/,  a cow  would  appear  to 
me  to  be  a full  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  milk. 

6886.  Then  even  if  there  were  no  casualties  or 
misses,  as  you  have  expressed  it,  the  total  would  be 

8,000,000/.,  and  not  14,000,000/.,  would  it  ? — Yes. 

6887.  (Lord  Welby .)  tJnder  milk  you  include  all. 
milk  produce.  I suppose;  you  take  the  value  of  the 
produce  of  the  cow  ?— Certainly ; that  is  to  say,  butter 
or  milk,  but  I have  taken  the  Registrar  General’s 
statement  as  referring  only  to  milk. 

6888.  In  reference  to  what  the  Chairman  asked  just 
now,  do  you  know,  speaking  of  what  maybe  produced 
by  a country  like  Denmark,  that  Denmark,  which  is 
a small  country  as  compared  with  Ireland,  actually 
sends  to  this  country  alone  in  butter  fi, 000, 000/. 
sterling  ? — Really. 

6889.  Therefore,  it  shows,  does  it  not,  that  the 
cow,  produce  of  a small . country  may  be  large,  inas- 
much as  that  does  not  include  what  she  sends  else- 
where and  consumes  at  home  ? — I confined  my  inquiry 
to  what  might  be  produced  from  a single  cow.  l ean 
imagine  a person  living  in  ;a  town  falling  into  a 
natural . error,  and  thinking  that  the  value  of  milk 
was  a large  sum  when  it  is  sold  by  retail  at  the  door.. 
No  doubt  the  value  of  milk,  including  the  carriage, 
and  deducting  the  cost  of  the  retail  business,  under 
those  circumstances,  would  exceed  10/. 


,M68S)pm($fr,  Dl^taark.  stanfis,  in  a qniqne  xJtough 

position  with  regard  to  ,bu.|tev,;ido.ea  if  pof?— It  makes  O'Brux 
very  good  butter,  I believe.  SMar.im. 

6891.  has.  appjied  itself  in  a special  manner,  income  of 
really,  to  that,  industry.  At  any  rate,  your  calcula-  Irish  agri- 
tion  is  founded  on.  the  number  of  cows  given  by  the  oulturahs,s' 
Registrar  General,  and  the  amount  per  cow,  is  it  not  ? 

—It  is. 

6892,  :So  that  .there,  is,;  no  speculation  in  your 
calculation  as  to  the  number  of  cows? — No. 

. .68,9,3.  Did,  you  make  any  observation  upon  his 
estimate  of  the  value  of  pats,  which  he  gave  as  seven 
million  and  a quarter? — If  you  are  referring  to  the, 
estimate  given  of  the  value  of  oats  in.  1885,  there 
seems  to  ipe,  to  have  been  a mistake  made  there.  The 
Registrar  General  said  that  he  took  the  price  of  oats 
from  Thom’s  Directory.  The  price  of  oats  given  for 
that  year . in  Thom’s  Directory  is  oats  per  barrel  of 
14  stone  from  1st  November  1885  to  1st  November 
1886  (which  would  be  the  crop  for  1885),  10s.  lOd. ; 

10s.  10<Z.  per  barrel  of  14  stone  would  be  some- 
what less  than  6s.  3d.  per  cwt. ; while  the  Registrar 
General’s  estimate  for  oats  that  year  is  taken  at  8s.  a 
cwt.,,  although  he  refers,  to  the  figiire,  in  Thom’s 
Directory.  That  would  make  a difference  of  about  a 
million  and.  a half  in  that  estimate  as  to  oats. 

6894.  On  the  other  side  of  the  account  he  put 
down  11,000,000/.  for  rent,  and  he  explained  that  by 
saying  the  rent  and  taxes  (by  which  I assume  he 
meant  local  rates),  are  estimated  .t  11,000,000/,,  by 
making  a deduction  from  the  total  on  Griffiths’  valua- 
tion in  consideration  of  the  vali  rtion  of  towns,  and 
adding  roughly  a certain  amoi  nt  for  taxes.  I 
ventured  to  suggest  to  him  that  the  figure  pf 

11,000,000/.  was  infirm.  What  do  you  say  upon  it  ? 

— I could  not  express  any  opinion,  because  I do  not 
think  there  are  materials  for  guiding  us  as  to  what 
the  rent  is , of  farming  land  alone  in  Ireland. 

6895.  Do  you  think  that  the  total  agricultural 
rents  of  :the  country  as  they  stand,  together  with  the 
local  rates,  are  represented  by  .any  such  figure  as 

11,000,000/.  ? — I do  not  think  I could  give  an  opinion 
within  2,000,000/.  or  3,000,000/.,  but  I should  say 
that  probably  10,000,000/.  is  a common  estimate  for 
the  rent  of  farming  land.  But  unless  you  define  what 
are  urban  areas  and  what,  is  meant  by  farming 
land,  whether  it  ’’ncludes  parks  and  pleasure  grounds, 

I think  it  wouhs  be  impossible  to  give  a figure.  If 
this  calculation  is  meant  to  show  what  expense 
farmers  are  at,  to  be  deducted  from  their  gross 
produce,  you  would,  of  course,  have  to  add  the  taxes. 

6896.  Would  you  have  any  objection  to  send  the 
Commission  a memorandum  of  observations  upon  the 
estimate  made  by  Dr.  Grimshaw  as  to  the  income  of 
an  agriculturalist  in  1885  if  you  have  any  further 
observations  to  make  ?— I do  not  think  I could  under- 
take to  do  that. 

6897.  You  have  adverted  to  the  fact  that  in  the 

Act  of  Union  the  produce  of  income  tax  was  ca  ' 
designated  as  the  best  test  of  relative  taxable 
capacity- — produce  you,  will  observe — not  the  asses- 
ment,  , I believe  the  test  afforded  by  produce  puts 
Ireland  lower  in  the  scale  of  comparison  than  the 
test  afforded  by  assessment,  does  it  not  ?— Somewhat 
lower. 

6898-  Taking  the  assessment,  I believe  it  is  right 
to  say,  is  it  not,  that  the  capacity  of  Ireland  to  bear 
taxation,  as  indicated  by  the  income  tax  assessment, 
is  about  4 per  cent,  of  the  capacity  of  England? — 

About  that.  I have  given  the  figures  as  indicated  by 
the  assessments  in  the  returns  laid  before  me. 

6899.  And  the  same  capacity  is  indicated,  I think 
by  the  other  direct  taxes,  such  as  stamps,  is  it  not  ? — 

Yes,, I think  about  the  same  figure  is  indicated. 

6900.  Is  it  the  case  that  all  the  taxes  taken  together 
except  those  upon  articles  of  consumption,  indicate 
the  same  capacity,  about  , 4 per  cent,  taking  the 
assessment  as  it  stands  ? — I think  about  that. 

6901.  If  the  proportions  fixed  by  the  Union  had. 
continued  to  operate  to  tiie  end  of  20  years,  and  if  an 
income  tax  had  then  been  in  existence,  the  income 
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tax  would  have  been  the  test  applied  to  determine  the 
future  taxation  under  the  Act  of  Union,  would  it  not  ? 
— Certainly. 

6902.  But  it  happened  that  by  the  proceedings  con- 
nected with  the  debt,  the  arrangement  of  the  Union 
was  brought  to  an  end  in  1817,  when  income  tax  had 
not  been  imposed,  and,  therefore,  that  test  was  never 
brought  into  operation  ?— -That  is  so. 

6903.  But  it  now  indicates  that  the  capacity  of 
Ireland  to  bear  taxation  is  about  one-half  which  she 
has  to  bear  at  the  present  moment,  does  it  not  ? — 
That  is  the  conclusion  I would  draw  from  the  figures 
unadjusted. 

6904.  Now  you  have  given  us  grave  cause  to  con- 
sider that  they  require  adjustment,  have  you  not  ? — I 
think  with  regard  to  the  absentee  rental,  that  income 
is  English  income,  not  Irish  income. 

6905.  First,  let  us  take  the  foundation  of  the 
matter.  The  rent  in  England  is  compared  mainly 
with  the  Griffith  valuation  in  Ireland,  is  it  not  ? — 
Certainly. 

6906.  And  the  first  figure  that  we  reach  in  the 
English  estimate  is  what  is  called  gross  estimated 
rental.  Is  that  gross  estimated  rental  the  actual  rent, 
or  is  it,  as  Mr.  Giffen  says,  less  than  the  actual  rent  ? 
—I  think  it  is  less  than  the  actual  rent,  because  in  the 
figures  I gave  you  yesterday,  we  bave  some  of  the 
best  authorities  on  the  subject  saying  the  rating  is 
below  the  rent,  where  they  have  to  estimate  it.  There 
are  many  cases  where  there  is  no  rental ; the  owner  is 
in  occupation,  and  it  is  a self-assessed  valuation  to  a 
large  extent. 

6907.  Then  the  Irish  valuation  includes,  does  it  not, 
a great  part  of  the  capital  of  the  tenant  invested  in 
improvements  on  the  land,  which  in  England  are 
made  by  the  landlord  ? — There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
valuation  made  in  1854  included  everything  on  the 
land  as  it  then  stood,  both  the  buildings,  either  good 
or  bad,  and  everything  that  had  been  put  up.  They 
did  not  go  into  the  question  whether  it  had  been 
improved  by  one  person  or  another.  It  was  not  their 
function  to  determine  a fair  rent,  and  Sir  John  Ball 
Greene,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Richmond  Com- 
mission, I think  it  was,  stated  that  to  be  the  case. 
But  it  is  manifest  from  the  law  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  valuation  was  conducted  that  the 
valuers  did  not  fix  fair  rents,  but  that  they  fixed  the 
letting  value. 

6908.  The  valuers  valued  the  rents,  and  the  rents 
being  in  Ireland  upon  a higher  scale  than  in  England, 
would  you  say,  whether  a landlord  in  Ireland  is  valued 
upon  his  valuation  or  upon  his  rent  (for  he  has  the 
option  of  taking  whichever  is  the  lower  figure),  that 
in  either  case  the  assessment  is  on  a higher  scale  than 
what  is  called  gross  estimated  rental  in  England  ? — I 
think  that  the  valuation  in  Ireland  is  higher,  as  far  as 
my  inquiries  into  the  matter  have  gone,  than  the 
assessment  in  England. 

6909.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  country  in  the 
world  in  which  a system  like  that  of  Griffith’s  was 
applied  to  the  valuation  of  land  ? — None  whatever ; 
in  every  country  as  to  which  1 have  inquired  into  the 
assessment  system,  they  ascertain  either  what  is  the 
selling  value  of  the  land  or  what  is  its  net  letting 
value,  and  that  is  taken.  In  fact  they  record  facts 
instead  of  prescribing  what  ought  to  be  or  what  the 
officials  deem  should  be  the  value. 

6910.  There  is  no  such  system  in  England  or  in 
Scotland,  or  in  any  other  civilized  country  that  you 
know  of,  is  there  ? — Or  in  America,  France,  Switzer- 
land, or  Belgium,  I believe. 

6911.  Did  the  Act  of  1 852  lay  down  any  intelligent  or 
intelligible  plan  of  valuation  ? — It  laid  down  a principle 
which  I think  could  not  be  acted  upon  without  giving 
more  material.  A theoretical  calculation  could  be  made, 
of  course,  of  the  produce  of  any  farm,  but  all  valuers 
are  agreed  that  such  a theoretical  calculation  is  not 
a true  guide  to  the  value  of  land,  for  this  reason,  that 
the  produce  of  every  farm  depends  on  the  amount  of 
capital  with  which  it  is  worked.  A man  who  is 
farming  highly  close  to  a town,  may  want  to  draw 


807.  out  of  an  acre  of  land  before  he  gets  a penny  for  u, 
himself.  Another  man  may  have  a profit  when  he  has 
produced  61.  an  acre ; therefore  the  produce  of  every  -JJ'1, 
farm  depends  largely  on  the  amount  of  capital  employed  8 Mar'  % 
in  working  it,  as  well  as  on  the  skill  and  intelligence  Valuation o< 
with  which  that  capital  is  applied.  houses'111 

6912.  The  Act  denoted  nothing  but  prices,  did 
it  ? — The  Act  denoted  nothing  but  prices ; it  gave 
neither  labour  nor  tax,  nor  the  rate  of  interest  to  be 
allowed  on  the  farmer’s  capital,  all  which  are  necessary 
factors  in  the  sum  that  would  have  to  be  done. 

6913.  That  may  be  partly  due  to  the  fact  that,  like 
other  statutes,  it  was  an  Act  passed  in  London  to  deal 
with  an  Irish  question ; it  gave  Griffith’s  staff  no 
intelligible  directions  to  put  into  the  Act  a scale  of 
prices,  but  said  no  matter  how  many  years  the 
valuation  occupies,  when  you  are  valuing  you  are  to 
base  your  prices  not  on  the  prices  of  the  time,  but 
on  the  prices  of  1852;  is  not  that  so? — Certainly,  I 
imagine  the  system  was  an  invention  of  Sir  Richard 
Griffith. 

6914.  {Chairman.)  Was  not  the  system  itself 
devised  and  recommended  by  Sir  Richard  Griffith  ? — 

Yes,  I think  so. 

6915.  It  was  not  a London  plan,  was  it? — It 
might  have  been  suggested  by  Sir  Richard  Griffith, 
but  I cannot  imagine  it  would  have  been  passed  in 
Ireland  if  it  could  have  been  considered  there.  I do 
not  suppose  Irishmen  had  any  hand  in  it. 

3916.  {Mr.  Sexton.)  Who  was  Sir  Richard 
Griffith  ? — Sir  Richard  Griffith  was  a well  known 
civil  engineer  and  geologist  of  considerable  note  in 
Ireland. 

6917.  A scientific  person,  but  not  a land  valuer  ?- — 

Mr.  Senior  at  the  time  drew  attention  to  the  absurdity 
of  bringing  in  geological  questions.  You  will,  find 
equally  valuable  soil  on  granite,  on  old  sandstone,  and 
on  different  geological  formations,  and  therefore 
geology  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  value  of  the  land. 

It  has  something  to  do  with  the  crops  that  may  be 
growing,  but  the  value  of  land  depends  upon  other 
circumstances  than  the  geological  formation. 

6918.  {Sir  David  Barbour.)  A knowledge  of 
geology  would  not  do  him  any  harm  if  he  were  com- 
petent in  other  respects,  would  it? — Not  the  least;  it 
would  do  him  good. 

6919.  {Mr.  Sexton.)  But  he  had  more  to  do  with 
the  surface  of  the  earth  than  the  interior  ? — I believe 
he  was  a very  good  geologist. 

6920.  {Lord  Welbi/.)  He  was  an  engineer  too,  was 
he  not  ? — He  was  an  engineer. 

6921.  {Mr.  Sexton.)  As  the  Act  gives  no  directions 
upon  which  any  scheme  can  be  founded,  he  set  about 
making  a scheme  of  his  own,  did  he  ? — I presume  he 
suggested  that  plan,  but  I cannot  say  how  such  a 
system  came  to  be  established. 

6922.  {Lord  Welbi/.)  I think  you  said  just  now 
that  the  value  was  based  entirely  on  prices,  but  do  you 
know  that  in  the  instructions  issued  in  the  Act  it  was 
stated  that  it  was  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  letting 
value  was  to  be  taken  as  if  the  land  were  let  to  a 
solvent  tenant  ? — Yes,  but  I do  not  think  the  system 
of  valuing  land  and  buildings  separately  led  at  all  to 
an  equitable  valuation. 

6923.  That  is  not  quite  my  question.  I wish  to 
call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  under  the  instruc- 
tions issued  to  the  valuers,  prices  were  not  to  be  the 
sole  guide  in  fixing  the  valuation  ? — Under  the  Act 
the  valuation  was  to  be  made  according  to  the  scale  of 
prices,  but  as  I have  said,  I believe  what  was  really 
done  was  simply  to  record  roughly  the  rents  paid,  and 
that  Griffith’s  valuation  may  be  taken  as  a rough 
record  of  the  rents  paid  at  the  time  it  was  made. 

6924.  Therefore,  we  should  not  be  quite  correct, 
should  we,  in  saying  it  was  based  entirely  on  that 
schedule  of  prices,  but  that  it  was  only  an  element  ? — 

I merely  refer  to  the  fact  that  the  Act  prescribes  it 
should  be  made  in  that  way,  aud  no  other. 

6925.  (Sir  David  Barbour.)  If  it  was  a record  of 
the  rents  paid  at  the  time,  would  not  that  show  that 
for  that  time  it  was  a fair  valuation  ? — Certainly, 
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ifti W#  but  wliat  a state  England  would  be  in  if  you  had 
‘o'Brien.  to  work  on  a valuation  which  was  made  40  years 
S Mar.  1895.  aS°- 

I lion  of  6926.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  He  instructed  his  valuers  to 

tadaiX  record  the  rents,  did  he  ? — I do  not  say  he  instructed 
houses.  them.  As  a matter  of  fact,  we  know  they  followed 

the  rents,  and  part  of  the  information  to  be  obtained  by 
them  was  the  rents  payable.  In  fact,  they  could  not 
have  gone  about  the  business  without  that. 

6.927.  What  did  a fair  letting  value  mean  at  that 
time  ? Did  not  it  mean  whatever  a landlord  could 
get  from  a tenant  ? — Certainly. 

6928.  There  was  no  check  on  his  will  ? — Hone. 

6929.  The  population  of  Ireland  at  the  beginning 
of  Griffith’s  valuation  must  have  been  approaching  to 
8,000,000  must  it  not,  and  even  up  to  1864,  when  the 
valuation  closed,  it  must  have  been  6,000,000,  and 
there  must  have  been  a very  intense  competition  for 
land  ? — There  was,  but  the  diminution  during  the 
time  that  the  valuation  went  on  did  not  affect  the 
North  of  Ireland  so  very  much ; and  one  reason  why 
the  North  of  Ireland  valuation  is  admitted  to  be 
higher  than  that  in  the  south  (I  do  not  think  it 
always  is  so,  but  in  some  cases  it  is)  was  that  the 
linen  industry  and  hand-loom  weaving  had  been 
practised  in  the  greater  part  of  the  North  of  Ireland 
for  more  than  100  years,  and  in  the  more  prosperous 
times  of  that  industry,  people  lived  not  by  what  they 
made  out  of  the  land,  but  by  what  they  made  by  their 
looms.  A man  could  easily  earn  If.  a week  then  by 
his  loom,  and  work  on  the  land  as  well,  and  that  led 
to  the  rents  always  being  very  high  in  the  North  of 
Ireland. 

6930.  ( Sir  David  Barbour.)  That  hand  weaving 
has  ceased  now,  has  it  not  ? — It  has  not  ceased,  but  it 
has  practically  ceased — there  is  some  going  on  now. 

6931.  It  has  practically  ceased  for  a long  time  ?— - 
For  a long  time. 

6932.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  Apart  from  the  special  case  of 
Ulster,  the  rents  everywhere  were  higher,  were  they 
not,  at  the  period  of  the  valuation  ? — 4 think  the  rents 
were  high,  but  in  some  cases  they  became  low  in  com- 
parison with  the  value  of  the  land  where  there  were 
any  extensive  reclamations,  for  instance,  some  of  the 
mountain  land  which  has  been  cultivated. 

6933.  Take  the  ordinary  case  ? — In  the  ordinary 
case  I think  the  rents  were  high. 

6934.  Therefore  in  following  the  rents  and  in 
making  the  valuation,  a rough  record  of  the  rent,  the 
valuers  did  not  assign  to  the  land  anything  so  low  as 
what  would  be  called  its  fair  letting  value  now,  did 
they  ? — No  such  expression  was  known  in  Ireland  at 
-he  time. 

6935.  And  if  it  had  been  known  it  would  have  had 
no  such  meaning  as  we  attach  to  it,  would  it  ? — I do 
not  suppose  anyone  foresaw  a fair  rent  in  those  days. 

6936.  ( Lord  Welby.)  I have  not  the  actual  words 
here,  but  I think  the  instructions  mentioned  “ a fair 
letting  value,”  did  they  not  ? — I could  not  say  what 
the  exact  words  were. 

6937.  This  happened  a long  time  ago,  and  there  are 
very  few  persons  living  now,  I suppose,  who  know  how 
Griffith  made  his  valuation.  In  answer  to  Mr. 
Sexton’s  question  about  the  fair  letting  value,  you 
said  the  phrase  was  not  known,  but  I have  it  here 
before  me  ? — I meant  in  the  present  sense.  I have 
met  a great  many  people  who  saw  the  valuation  being 
made,  and  questioned  them  closely,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  it  was  a very  rough-and-ready  procedure. 
Many  people  say  that  the  valuer  would  stand  in  the 
middle  of  a valley  and  value  the  land  all  round.  That 
has  led  to  great  inequalities.  The  valuation  was  made 
in  a great  hurry,  by  men  who  were  insufficiently  paid, 
and  the  result  is,  you  find,  where  land  is  variable 
and  broken  up,  an  equal  acreable  rent  is  put  on  good 
and  bad  land  alike,  because,  as  I gather,  a general 
view  was  taken  of  a place,  and  so  much  an  acre  put  all 
round  in  many  instances. 

6938.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  They  recorded  the  existing 
rents,  did  they  ? — To  a large  extent. 
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6939.  And  to  a large  extent-  followed  them  ? — Mr-  , 

Yes. 

6940.  The  existing  rents  were  the  rents  which  land-  8 jiarisos 

lords  could  obtain  in  a country  where  the  pressure  of  — 
the  population  made  competition  keen  ? — Certainly  ; of 

the  rent  was  fixed  in  a different  method  to  what  it  is  houses, 
now. 

6941.  Sir  Richard  Griffith  was  a Treasury  officer 
making  a valuation  upon  which  the  assessment  for 
income  tax  was  to  be  founded,  was  liejnot  ? — That  is  so. 

6942.  What  was  the  natural  effect  of  that  position. 

Was  it  not  to  induce  Sir  Richard  and  his  staff  to  take 
care  that  the  valuation  was  not  any  lower  than  they 
felt  they  could  make  it  ? — I do  not  think  I can  go  into 
the  question  of  what  Sir  Richard  Griffith’s  relations 
with  the  Treasury  were,  but  I think  that  a valuation 
made  under  those  circumstances  would  probably  be 
different  from  one  made  by  local  authorities. 

6943.  ( Lord  Welby.)  In  analysing  that  valuation 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  primarily  it  was 
intended  for  the  levying  of  local  taxation.  In  1852, 
when  the  Valuation  Act  was  passed,  there  was  no 
Imperial  property  tax  in  Ireland,  therefore  it  was 
rather  difficult  for  Sir  Richard  Griffith  to  make  his 
valuation  with  a view  to  a tax  which  did  not  exist, 
was  it  not  ? — The  valuation  went  on  until  1864. 

6944.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  Therefore  eleven-twelfths  of 
the  valuation  was  conducted  after  income  tax  had  been 
legalised,  imposed,  and  levied,  was  it  not  ? — May  I.  give 
you  a quotation  here,  which  I think  you  asked  me  for, 
of  Sir  John  Ball  Greene  to  the  Richmond  Royal  Com- 
mission on  Agriculture.  At  question  28,314  he  was 
asked,  “ No  question  was  entertained  as  to  whether 
“ the  improvements,  buildings,  or  other  permanent 
“ improvements  had  been  created  by  the  landlords  or 
“ tenant” ; and  the  answer  is, No,  we  took  them  as 
“ we  found  them,  without  inquiry  as  to  whose 
“ expense  they  were  constructed  at.”  Then  the  next 
question  is,  “ Therefore  the  tenant’s  outlay  is  included 
“ in  the  tenant’s  valuation  ? — Yes.” 

6945.  Who  devised  the  system  of  valuing  the  land 
and  buildings  separately? — I think  that  that  was 
probably  found  convenient  for  statistical  purposes  for 
recording  the  number  of  houses,  but  I do  not  know 
whether  Griffith  invented  it  or  not. 

6946.  What  possible  reason  is  there  for  valuing  an 
agricultural  house  (that  is,  a house  upon  a farm), 
except  at  its  letting  or  selling  value  as  an  agricultural 
house,  which  is  neither  let  nor  sold,  except  with  the 
farm  ? — Lord  Farrer  has  pointed  out  in  his  book  on 
Mr.  Goschen’s  Finance  the  great  difficulty  there  is  in 
valuing  land  and  houses  separately,  because  he  says 
the  ultimate  basis  of  a valuer’s  knowledge  must  always 
be  actual  sales  and  lettings,  and  where  land  and  houses 
are  inseparably  connected,  as  they  are  in  the  case  of  a 
farm,  I think  it  leads  to  a very  untrue  result  to  put  a 
value  upon  each  separately.  In  London  the  question 
has  been  very  much  discussed,  as  Lord  Farrer  pointed 
out.  Some  valuers  say  they  can  do  it,  and  others  say 
they  cannot ; it  is  much  easier  to  do  it  in  London 
because  you  can  ascertain  what  a site  is  worth,  and 
land  is  let  separately,  and  therefore  there  is  some  basis 
to  go  upon,  but  with  respect  to  farms  I do  not  think 
there  is,  and  it  is  an  untrue  system. 

6947.  If  a house  in  a town,  or  a house  unconnected 
With  agricultural  land  is  to  be  valued,  you  would 
probably  have  some  means  of  ascertaining  what  that 
house  or  such  a house  would  let  or  sell  for,  and  you 
have  a basis  of  valuing  ? — Certainly. 

6948.  But  in  the  case  of  houses  on  farms  in  Ireland, 
is  there  any  basis  of  valuing  a house  separate  from  the 
land? — None.  In  most  cases  the  house  could  not  be 
let  without  the  land ; in  many  cases  the  land  might  be 
let  without  the  house,  but  often  it  could  not. 

6949.  According  to  the  system  of  the  Laud  Com- 
mission, of  which  you  are  one  of  the  heads,  you  divide 
a farm  according  to  the  different  qualities  of  land,  do 
you  not,  and  then  assign  an  acreable  rate  to  each  acre 
of  the  farm.  That  acreable  rate  is  founded,  of  course, 
upon  the  assumed  value  of  the  produce,  is  it  not  ? — ■ 

In  many  eases  it  is. 
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Mr.  6950.  If  the  acreable  rate  is  founded  upon  the  value 
of  the  produce,  the  value  of  the  produce  of  course 
— ‘ includes  the  value  of  the  buildings  as  ■well  as  the  value 
_ar'1.89B'  tjle  janci  p — Of  course  the  produpe,  in  a . tillage 
land  and1  °f  ^arm  or  a dairy  farm  could  not  be  obtained  without 
houses.  the  use  of  the  necessary  farm. buildings.;  In  the  case 
of  land  of  some  qualities,  prime  feeding  land,  which  is 
only  used  in  summer,  there,  is  no  occasion  for  buildings, 
except  so  far  as  tenants  may,  require  them  for  residences. 
A farm,  of  that  kind  is  just  as  profitable  without  a 
house,  because  there  is  no  expense  in  maintaining 
buildings  upon  it., 

6951 . Taking  the  ordinary  case  where  equipments 
and  buildings  are  necessary  to  the,  working  of  a holding, 
thp,  acreable  rate  founded  on  the  value  of  the  produce 
must  have  as  much  relation  to  the  value  of  the 
buildings  as  to  the  value  of  the  land,  the  buildings 
being  an  essential  part  of  the,  working  of  the  farm  ? — : 
Of  course. 

6952.  (Sir  David  Barbour.)  Do  you  value  a farm, 
at  the  same  rate  whether  the  farm  buildings  are  good 
or  bad.  ? — Certainly  not.  I think  that  on  a farm  where 
buildings,., are  required,  it  is  very  important  that  the 
buildings  should  be  suitably ; , at  the  same  time  I do 
not  think  that  the  buildings  necessarily  add  to  the 
profit  derived  from  the  farm.,  I’m-  instance,  a man 
may  have  a good  farm  and  live  in  a bad  dwelling-house. 
If  he  has  a better  dwelling-house  that  costs  a , good 
deal,  but  he  would  live  more  comfortably. 

6953.  It  is  important  for  a;  farm  to  have  good  out- 
houses, is  it  not  ? — Certainly. 

6954.  Aud  it  makes  a difference.in  .the  value,  of  the 
farm  ? — Certainly. 

.6955.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  Does;  it  not  appear  that,  by  a 
system  founded  upon  a principle,  the  emanation  of  the 
mind  of  Sir  Richard  Griffith,  that  there  is  a prospect 
that  the  land  will  , be  first  valued  in  . §uch  a way  as  to 
include  a portion  of  the  value  .of  the  buildings,  and 
whilst,  you  affect  to  ignore  the  buildings  if  they  belong 
to  the  tenant  they  are  substantially  included  in  the 
value,  and  when  they  belong  to  the  landlprd  there  is  a 
prospect  that  they  pray  be  added  twice  in  the  rept  ?— 

I think  where  , the  vahiation  is  stated  to  be  founded 
upon  the  produce  there  is  great  danger  of  that,  and 
therefore  it  is  a system  I objpet.to,,aad  I think  it.  is,  a 
great  fault  in  Griffith’s  valuation.  I think  the  houses 
might  have  been  separately,  classified  for  any  statistical 
purposes,  but  to  put  a valuation  on  the  buildings  and 
on  the  land  separately  was  a mistake. 

6955.  Do  you  think  that  the  system  of  valuation  in 
Ireland,  should , conform  tp  the  system  of  England, . of 
Scotland,  and  of  every,  other,  country,  that  land  and 
buildings  should  be  valued  together  as  a unit  in  the 
first  instance,  and  any  adjustments  or  deductions 
requisite  be  afterwards  made  ? — Certainly ; I think 
the  proper  system  is  to  value,  the  whole  farm  as  it 
stands,  and  then,  with  respect  to  a.  fair  rent, or  repairs, 
to  make  any  necessary  deductions. It  would  save  an 
enormous  sum  to  Ireland  if.  the  system  was  adopted  of 
recording  the  full  letting  value  of  every,  farm  and 
making  that  hereafter  the  basis  of,  the  valuation  as  a 
substitute,  for  Griffith’s.  The  inequality  of  taxation 
arising  from  Griffith’s  valuation  is  now  very  great, 
and  is  a very  crying  evil. 

6957.  Do  you  mean  from  the  Imperial  point  of  view? 
as  between  one  county  and  another?— For  all  pur- . 
poses,  and  I say  that  if  advantage  was  taken  of  the 
proceedings  before”  tbe  Land  Commission  to  value  on 
that  system,  to  set  .‘put  the 'full  letting  value  of  the 
farm  as  a basis  for  the  future  taxable  value,  it  would 
save  the  cost  of  a new  valuation  of  Ireland,  which 
would  probably  amount  to  half  a million. 

6958.  Do  you  think  a valuation  could  be  made  in 
the  way  you  say  ; do  you  think  it  would  be  worth 
while  doing  it  ? — Yes,  I think  it  would ; for  I think 
inequality  in  taxation  is  a very  great  grievance,  and  I 
think  it  may  be  done  in  the  way  I suggest  at  very 
small  expense, 

6959.  I should  like  to  ask  you' whether  if  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Land  Commission  Courts  were  applied  to 
the  whole  rental  of  Ireland  upon  the  basis  of  the 


present. prices;  as  : they  have  been  to  about  half  the  -Mr. 
rental  of  Ireland  already,  and  if  the  reductions  given  a&in! 
since  the  great  fall  in  values  were  applied  to  the  whole  8M~~ 
rental  of  lreland  now,  you  have  any  doubt  that  the 
fair  rate  fixed  by  you,  which  you  suggest  as  a founda- 
tion  for' future- assessment,  would  be  materially  lower  houses, 
than  the  Griffith’s  valuation  all  over  Ireland  ? — -I  do 
not  suggest,  the  fair  rent  to  .be,  fixed  by  the  Land 
Court  as  the  value  for  assessment.  ;I  say  that  the 
Land  Commission,  in  fixing  fair  rents,  should  set  out, 
as  you  propose,  the  full  letting  value  of  the  farm  as  it 
stands.  That  should  be  the  basis  for  taxation, 
possibly  with  an  allowance  for  maintenance,  wliicli 
would  vary  according  to  the  quality  of  the  buildings. 

6960.  Judging  of  the  course  of  your  reductions  in 
rept  since  1887,  if  the ' scale  of  reduction  since  1887 
were  now  applied  to  the  whole  rental  pf  Ireland,  what 
effect,  in  your  judgment,  would  it  produce  in  relation 
to  the  existing  valuation  ? — I think  that  the  existing 
valuation  would  be  lowered. 

6961.  How  much  lower  would  the  rents  so  fixed 
be  than  the  valuation  of  Ireland  as  it  stands  ? — I could 
not  say  how  much,  but  I have  no  doubt  that  if  the 
land  were  now  valued  for  the  purpose  of  taxation  at 
its  full  letting  value,  less  an allowance  for  maintenance 
and  repairs,  that  Griffith’s  valuation  for  assess- 
ment, so  far  as  agricultural , land,  goes,  would  b,e 
reduced. 

6962.  Substantially  reduced? — 1 would  expect  it 
to.  be  substantially  reduced;  in  .some  districts  very 
much. 

6963.  I think  you  have  told  us  that  the  prices  ruling 
in  1864,  when  this  valuation  was  concluded,  were 
upon  the  whole  from  a third  to  a fourth  higher,  than 
they  are  now  ?t— They  • were  considerably  higher. 

6964.  And.  the  cost  of  labour  has  greatly  risen  since, 
has  it  not  ? — The  cost  of  labour  has  increased,  and 
taxation  has  increased. 

6965..  For  these  .three  reasons,  apart  from  What  you 
have  just  said,  a valuation  conducted  now  would 
necessitate, a heavy  reduction  upon  that  of  1864,  would 
it  not  ?— But  you  must  remember  that  those  were  not 
the  prices  given  in  the  scale  in  the  Act.  These  prices, 

I think— in  fact  the  current  , rents,  which,  no  doubt, 
were  affected  by  these  prices— were  really  taken  as  the 
valuation,  and,  for  that  reason,  I'  sayi  it  has  always 
been  admitted  by  the  Valuation  Office  Authorities 
that  the  valuation  was  higher  at  the  end  of  their 
proceedings  than  at  the  beginning. 

6966.  There  was  a crescendo  movement  in  all  the 
values,  was 1 there  not,  from  1852  to  1 864  ?— There 
was. 

6967.  The  rents  for  the  latter  years  of  the  period 
approximated  far  more,  did  they  not,  to  those  later 
priceS'tllan  the  prices  in  the  Act?— -There  were  a 
number  of  reasons  (amongst  others  the  existence  of 
the  hand-loom  weaving  in 'the  North  of  Ireland)  which 
led;,to  the  rents' of  that  part  being  very-  much  higher 
than  in  some  .others. 

6968.  It  is  admitted  that  the  English  assessment 
has  fallen  by  about  12,000,000?.  since  1880  ? — I think 
it  has  fallen  more  than  12,000;000?.,  I think  it.  is  over 

13.000. 000?..  according  to  the  last  report  of  the  Inland 
Revenue. 

6969.  My  return  goes  up  to  1893,  and  the  differ- 
ence is  from  52,000,000?.  to-  41,000,000?. — about 

11.000. 000?.  It  is  argued  here,  however,  that 

although  the  Irish  valuation  ; (which;: has . not  been 
revised  since  1864)- Would,:  if  revised  now,  have  to  be 
reduced  proportionately  ■ to  the  English  valuation  at 
least,  inconsequence  of -the  fall  in ‘values  since;  1880, 

that  as  it  was  not  revised  during  the  earlier  and 
prosperous  years  from  1864  to  1880,  when,  if  it  had 
been  revised,  it  would  have  undergone  an  increase, 
that  the  decrease  due  .to  the  fall  in  price  since  1880 
would  leave  the  vahiation  very  much  where  it  is  at 
present;  what  do  you  say: to  that  'argument?— I do 
not  think  that  is  th,e  case,  because  the  prices  of  some 
produce  were  higher  even  in.  the  earlier  part  of  the 
period  during;  which  the  valuation  was  conducted. 

For  instance,  during  the  Crimean  War  wheat  was 
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at  a very  high  price,  and  at  one  time  we  grew  a large 
quantity  in  Ireland.  In  the  years  18-14  and  1845,  for 
l89!1  instance,  L-eland  exported  2,000,000/.  worth  of  wheat 
85{fl_  ' to  England,  and  wheat  continued  to  be  grown  when- 
Vsdandn°f  ever  ^ was  profitable.  During  the  Crimean  War  it 
houses.  was  very  profitable,  indeed ; I think  it  ran  up  to  30/. 
a ton.  That  affected  the  rents  in  all  wheat-growing 
land. 

6970.  ( Lord  Welby).  Hut  the  prices  on  which  the 
valuation  proceeded  were  those  that  were  adopted  at 
the  time  of  the  Act,  were  they  not  ?— Yes,  I ain 
speaking  of  the  rents,  which  I say  were  really  roughly 
valued  by  the  valuation. 

6971.  Mr.  Sexton’s  question  rather  referred  to  the 
prices  and  the  fact  that  they  had  gone  up  since  1865  ? 
— But  more  prices  were  high  at  the  time  of  the 
Crimean  War. 

6972.  (Mr.  Sextan.)  Lord' Welby  suggested  that 
we  should  start  from  1852,  because  the  prices  of  1852 
were  named,  in  the  Act.  I put  it  to  you  that  the 
prices  in  Ireland  continually  increased  from  1852  to 
1864,  that  the  valuers  followed  the  current  prices  and 
not  the  prices  in  the  Act,  and  that  much  of  the  valua- 
tion of  Ireland  was  influenced  by  the  prices  of  the 
later  years,  which  were  much  higher  than  they  are 
now?— What  I have  said  is  that  I believe  the  valua- 
tion followed  the  rents,  the  rents  no  doubt  followed 
the  prices.  I have  not  got  the  figures  before  me,  but 
of  course  the  prices  varied  fi-orn  year  to  year  ; I know 
that  in  the  years  of  the  Crimean  War  prices  were 
very  high,  especially  those  for  wheat.  When  you 
came  on  to  the  sixties,  you  had  very  high  prices 
because  of  the  flax  industry  in  the  North  of  Ireland, 
which  was  prospering  then. 

6973.  On  the  point  of  the  increase  of  the  English 
valuation  from  1864  to  1880  from  45,000,000/.  to 

52,000,000/.,  do  you  attribute  that  increase  greatly  , to 
the  extensive  outlay  made  by  English  landlords  in 
these  16  prosperous  years  on  the  equipment  of  the 
land  ? — My  knowledge  of  the  expenditure  by  English 
landlords  of  course  is  confined,  as  far  as  my  own 
observation  goes,  to  a very  few  cases,  but  the  evidence 
given  before  the  Agricultural  Commission  and  the 
reports  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners  who  reported 
to  that  Commission  as  to  the  expenditure  on  estates 
are  most  astounding.  I gather  that  there  has  been  a 
very  very  large  expenditure  on  most  English  estates 
in  the  way  of  improvements,  better  equipments,  and 
generally  in  expenditure  that  added  to  the  letting 
value.  But  on  the  other  hand  it  is  stated  with 
reference  to  some  of; these  large  estates,  that,  notwith- 
standing the  large  expenditure,  the  addition  to  the 
rent  was  very  trifling.  Therefore  I do  not  know 
that  the  rents  of  farms  were  very  much  raised.  I 
think  that  the  total  English  valuation  kept  rising 
because  of  the  great  increase  in  the  value  of  urban 
property,  the  continual  piling  up  of  the  rateable  values 
(they  having  always  been  very  low)  and  large  railway 
concerns  and  other  works  of  that  kind  to  which  I 
referred  yesterday.  I think  that  piled  up  the  assess- 
ment, for  the  evidence  is  that  notwithstanding  the  very 
large  expenditure  by  the  English  landlords,  they 
charged  no  interest  on  it. 

6974.  To  some  extent  what  you  call  an  enormous 
expenditure  by  the  landlords  might  have  affected  the 
assessment,  but  chiefly  it  would  have  been  brought  up 
by  the  great  accretion  of  population  in  towns  and 
cities  adding  to  the  value  of  the  land,  would  it  not  ?— 
And  the  increase  of  urban  properties  generally. 

6975.  And  no  similar  cause  has  operated  in  Ireland 
has  it? — The  opposite  causes  were  in  operation  in 
Ireland,  because  all  our  towns  have  been  decaying. 

6976.  And  all  our  landlords  have  made  no  improve- 
ments, Or  nearly  all  of  them  ? — Quite  so. 

6977.  You  do  not  assent,  then,  do  you;  to  the 
proposition  that  the  valuation  of  Ireland,  if  revised 
between  1864  and  1880,  would  have  followed  in  any 
such  forward,  course  as  the  English  valuation  ? — I do 
not  think  so. 

6978.  And  therefore  you  maintain  the  position, do  you, 
that  the  reduction  of  the  valuation  of  Ireland  between 


1864  and  now  is  not  affected  by  the  increase  in  the  Ut. 
English  valuation  between  1864  and  1880,  and  no  ovoX* 
argument  is  to  be  drawn  from  that  increase  ip  England  s M~1S95 
that  a similar  increase  could  have  taken  place  in  — i— 

Ireland  ? — I do  not  think  so.  land  and"  °E 

6979.  It  is  important  that  we  should  get  from  you  houses, 
clearly  the  result  of  these  observations  of  yours  upon 

the  relative  assessment  of  income  tax  as  laid  down  in 
Appendix  32  to  the  Report  of  the  Inland  Revenue 
for  1894 ; Lord  Welby  has  already  called  your  attention 
to  those  figures.  Have  you  got  the  report  before 
you  ?— I think  I put  in  a table  which  showed 
everything  I had  to  say  on  the  subject. 

6980.  Will  you  look  at  the  table  for  a moment.  In 
the  comparison  of  the  assessment  to  income  tax 
between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  we  have  first 
given  to  us  the  annual  value  of  property  for  local 
assessments  ? — Yes. 

6981.  This  is  not  without  its  importance,  because 
Sir  Edward  Hamilton  adds  the  amount  of  local 
taxation  to  the  amount  of  Imperial  taxation  in  order 
to  make  a final  comparison,  does  he  not  ? — Certainly.' 

6982.  Now  in  England  we  have  the  total  gross 
estimated  rental  of  all  property  rated  together  at 

191.000. 000/.  in  round  numbers  ? — Yes. 

6983.  You  say  that  that  gross  estimated  rental  is 
short  of  the  actual  rent,  do  you  ? — That  is  what  I 
gather  from  the  experts  to  whose  statements  and 
evidence  I ref  ex-red  yesterday. 

8984.  It  compares,  however,  with  the  poor  rate 
valuation  in  Ireland,  which,  according  to  your  testi- 
mony, is  now  substantially  in  excess  of  what  any  fair 
rent  would  be  ? — Yes. 

6985.  Then  the  next  figure  we  come  to  is  the  total 
rateable  value  of  all  property  rated,  and  that  is  only 

159.000. 000/.  in  England,  showing  a deduction  of 

32.000. 000/.,  or  one-sixth,  from  what  is  called  the 
gross  ? — Certainly. 

6986.  And  on  the  other  hand  there  is  no  corre- 
sponding deduction  in  Ireland,  but  the  full  amount  of 
Griffith’s  valuation  is  actually  applied  to  the  local 
rating,  is  it  not  ? — That  is  so. 

6987.  Then  we  come  to  the  next  figure,  the  gross 
estimated  rental  of  property  rated,  but  not  assessed 
under  Schedule  A.,  that  is  to  say,  actual  rental  in  the 
country  which  is  not  made  the  subject  of  income  tax, 
that  is,  29,000,000/.  out  of  191,000,000/.,  or  between 
one-sixth  and  one-seventh,  while  the  corresponding 
Irish  figiu-e  is  only  583,000/.,  or  say,  about,  ^gth  ?— 

2\-th,  I think. 

6988.  So  that  there  wo  have  rental  in  England 
kept  out  of  Schedule  A.  to  the  extent  of  29,000,000/., 
whilst  the  corresponding  rental  in  Ireland  kept  out  of 
Schedule  A.  and  therefore  relieved  from  income  tax, 
is  only  500,000/.  Then  we  come  to  the  gross 
estimated  rental  of  property  rated  and  assessed  under 
Schedule  A. ; that  is  in  England  162,000,000/.,  is  it 
not  ?— 169,000,000/. 

6989.  Yes,  the  gross  annual  value  of  property  rated 
to  Schedule  A.  is  169,000,000/.  in  England,  and  in 
Ireland  13,612,000/.,  so  that  in  England  22,000,000/., 
or  one-ninth,  is  taken  off  the  gross  estimated  rental 
in  order  to  come  to  the  income  tax  assessment,  whilst 
in  Ireland  only  500,000/.,  or  about  ?yb  is  taken  off. 

It  therefore  would  appear-,  would  it  not,  that  the 
English  gross  estimated  rental,  although  it  is  less  than 
the  true  rental,  has  a deduction  taken  fx-om  it  propor- 
tionately three  times  greater  than  the  deduction  from 
the  excessive  poor  rate  valuation,  but  higher  than  the 
rent  in  Ireland,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  income  tax 
assessment  ? — That  is  what  I think  that  table  shows. 

I put  in  the  table  as  a confirmation  of  the  opinions  I 
quoted  yesterday. 

6990.  Then  the  deductions  are  18,000,000/.  in 
England,  and  only  900,000/.  in  Ireland.  The  net 
x-esult  is,  gross  estimated  rental  in  England  191,000,000 ; 
amount  made  available  for  income  tax  assessment 

150.000. 000/.,  being  40,000,000/.  taken  off,  or  more 
than  one-fifth  of  the  gross;  in  Ireland,  on  the  poor 
rate  valuation,  the  gross  is  14,100,000/. ; amount  made 
available  to  income  tax  12,000,000/. ; odd  deduction 
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jfr.  1,000,000/.,  or  one-tenth  off — one-tenth  off  the  gross  in 
~ O'Brien!  Ireland,  one-fifth  off  the  gross  in  England,  although 
8 Mar""} 895  l*ie  gross  ’n  England  is  less  than  the  real  rent  and  the 
— — ’ valuation  in  Ireland  is  greater  than  the  true  rent ; is 
kn1dand'0f  that  a just  summary  of  the  figures  ? — Yes,  that  is  what 
houses.  I meant  to  convey  by  the  table. 

6991.  For  the  reasons  you  have  given,  do  you  hold 
it  to  be  essential  to  adjust  the  assessment  before  it 
can  be  made  a basis  of  comparison  of  relative  taxable 
capacity  ? — Certainly,  I think  that  an  adjustment 
should  be  made. 

6992.  Do  you  say  that  these  agricultural  Schedules 
A.  and  B.  should  have  the  Irish  assessments  reduced  by 
one-fourth,  with  reference,  firstly,  to  the  higher  assess- 
ment in  Ireland  than  in  England,  and,  secondly,  to  the 
fall  in  economic  values  since  the  valuation  was  made? 
— -That  seems  to  me  a proper  correction  to  make  in 
order  to  compare  the  two  valuations. 

6993.  Therefore  off  15,300,000/.,  the  gross  amount 
of  Schedules  A.  and  B.  in  Ireland,  you  would  take  one- 
quarter,  or  3,700,000/.,  to  bring  it  to  a level  with  the 
English  assessment  at  the  present  time  on  the  present 
prices ; is  that  so  ? — That  would  bring  it  to  about 
11,000,000/. 

Absen-  6994.  1 1,800,000/.  Then  you  come  to  the  principle 
tceism.  that  the  yield  or  assessment  to  income  tax  cannot  be 
a fair  test  of  taxable  capacity  between  two  countries 
unless  so  far  as  the  income  from  which  the  tax  is 
derived  is  spent  in  the  country  to  which  the  tax  is 
credited? — The  income  of  the  property  held  by 
absentees,  I think,  should  properly  be  counted  English 
income ; in  no  sense  is  it  Irish  income  except  so  far 
as  it  is  lost  to  Ireland. 

6995.  Can  you  add  anything  to  what  you  have  said 
already  upon  the  absentee  rental  ? — I think  I have 
under  estimated  the  absentee  rental  in  putting  it  at 
4,000,000/.,  but  I admit  the  figures  obtainable  are  not 
perfectly  reliable.  Absenteeism  has  been  recognised 
as  a very  great  economic  evil  in  Ireland  by  every 
inquirer  and  visitor  who  has  investigated  the  economic 
circumstances  of  Ireland.  It  has  affected  the  prosperity 
of  other  countries,  and  led  to  disturbances  there.  I 
think  the  Chairman  took  part  in  putting  an  end  to 
absenteeism  in  Prince  Edwards  Island,  where  the 
discontent  arising  from  it  had  become  very  serious. 
But  absenteeism  in  Ireland  has  continued  for  ages. 
Estimates  have  been  made  of  it  at  various  times.  In 
Dalton’s  History  of  the  County  of  Dublin,  the  amount 
of  the  absentee  rental  at  different  periods,  according 
to  the  most  approved  authorities,  is  given  in  1691  at 
136,000/.,  the  rental  of  Ireland  being  very  small  then, 
of  course.  In  1729  it  was  627,799/.;  in  1782 
2,223,222 /.;  in  1804  3,000,000/.;  in  1830  it  was 
estimated  at  4,000,000/.,  “ and  it  is  now,  in  1838  ” he 
says  “ estimated  nearer  5,000,000/.” 

6996.  {Chairman.)  Are  these  the  whole  of  the 
absentee  rents  ? — Those  are  the  whole  of  the  absentee 
rents  so  far  as  they  could  be  estimated. 

6997.  {Mr.  Sexton.)  Of  course  you  can  not  include 
in  them,  can  you,  the  head  rents  payable  by  immediate 
lessors  to  the  superior  landlords  ? — There  are  many 
other  payments  of  the  same  kind  which  it  is  difficult 
lo  ascertain,  such  as  annuities  to  people  living  in 
England.  Those  figures  were  supposed  to  represent 
merely  the  rental.  That  would  be  about  a third  of  the 
rental  of  Ireland.  Then  if  you  take  examples,  one 
finds  that  that  proportion  is  confirmed  very  much. 
Swift,  in  his  day,  said  one-third  of  the  rents  of  Ireland 
are  spent  in  England,  and,  with  other  remittances,  he 
says  a full  half  of  the  income  of  the  kingdom  goes  to 
England.  Then  Mr.  Finlay  Dun,  who  was  a corre- 
spondent of  the  “ Times  ” in  the  eighties,  says  in  a 
book  which  he  published  on  “ Tenants  in  Ireland,” 

“ of  the  holders  of  estates  exceeding  50  acres,  about 
“ one-third  are  absentees,  who  every  year  abstract 
“ from  their  impoverished  country  upwards  of 
“ 2,500,000/.  The  western  counties  are  the  strong- 
“ hold  of  absenteeism.  In  Mayo,  for  example,  nine 
“ owners  hold  upwards  of  20,000  acres  each,  amongst 
lt  them  draw  annually  100,000/.  from  this  poor 
“ western  county,  and  spend  not  one-tenth  of  their 


“ income  on  their  estates.”  That  would  be  about  Mr. 
one-third  of  the  rental  of  Mayo,  the  whole  valuation  in  30'bS,> 
1891  being  311,000.  A return  was  furnished  in  1872  8 
of  the  absentee  owners  of  properties  in  Ireland,  which  '-Hi855, 
was  known  at  the  time  to  be  very  imperfect.  A'*?®- 

6998.  Was  that  a Parliamentary  Return  ? — It  was  e'S1"' 
presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  23rd  of 
April  1872.  I have  only  got  a summary  of  it.  The 
summary  was  given  for  years  in  Thom’s  Directory. 

It  gives  the  absentee  proprietors  and  their  properties  at 
2,470,816/.  That  did  not  include  public  companies, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  county  of  Derry  was  owned 
since  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  I think,  by  London 
companies,  who  for  many  years  drew  almost  the  whole 
rental  away  from  their  estates.  Most  of  them  have 
sold  now,  but  there  still  remains  a residue  of  about 
30,000/.  a year,  I think,  owned  by  the  companies 
exclusive  of  that  belonging  to  the  Irish  society,  who 
are  supposed  to  spend  their  income  for  the  benefit  of 
the  town  of  Derry.  This  return  of  two  and  a half 
millions  worth  of  absentee  rentals  was  confined  to  rural 
properties,  out  of  a total  valuation  of  10,000,000/.  I 
think  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  a similar  pro- 
portion of  town  properties  was  held,  and  taking  a 
smaller  proportion  of  the  remaining  valuation  of 
Ireland,  the  amount  of  the  absentee  rental  would  be 
3,431,716/.  That  is  no  doubt  an  under  estimate, 
because  the  people  who  are  set  down  as  owners  are 
the  immediate  lessors  of  the  tenants.  In  many  cases 
those  men  are  paying  superior  rents  to  the  original 
grantees,  who  live  in  England;  therefore,  that  can 
only  be  taken  as  a minimum. 

6999.  I think  I understood  from  you  that  you  put 
the  figure  at  4,000,000/.  ? — I think  I would  be  under 
the  mark  in  deducting  4,000,000/.,  but,  to  be  on  the 
safe  side,  I put  it  down  as  4,000,000/. 

7,000.  {Chairman.)  That  is  4,000,000/.  out  of  how 
much,  including  the  town  properties  ? — That  is 

4.000. 000/.  out  of  14,000,000/.,  which  I take  to  be  the 
valuation  of  the  assessment  of  Ireland. 

7001.  {Mr.  Sexton.)  Swift’s  estimate  of  the  pro- 
portion appears  to  have  remained  good,  then  ? — I think 
it  is  pretty  much  the  same. 

7002.  You  are  obliged,  for  want  of  information,  to 
ignore  the  interest  on  mortgages  held  out  oi  Ireland, 
and  payments  to  incumbrancers  generally,  but  without 
these  you  make  a deduction  of  4,000,000/.,  and  under 
the  two  heads  . of  “adjustments”  (the  fourth  already 
stated  and  the  4,000,000/.  now)  you  bring,  do  you  not, 
the  amount  of  assessments  of  Ireland  under  Schedules 
A.  and  B.,  for  the  purposes  of  this  comparison,  to 

7.000. 000/.  a year  ?— Yes. 

7003.  And  taking  no  note  of  the  circumstance  that 
under  Schedule  D.,  owing  to  the  mass  and  volume  of 
property  in  England,  a great  quantity  of  property 
escapes,  you  bring  the  total  income  tax  assessment  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  relation  to  this  com- 
parison as  1 to  31  ? — Yes,  but  as  I say,  I do  not  think 
I have  sufficiently  allowed  for  the  absentee  landlords. 

There  is  some  information  about  mortgages.  As  we 
know,  Irish  mortgages  in  years  gone  by  were  a 
favourite  investment  for  English  capital,  because  the 
rate  of  interest  was  somewhat  higher,  and  Mr.  Gillen’s 
evidence  was  that  14,000,000/.  had  been  lent  by  the 
Insurance  Companies  alone.  The  total  mortgage  debt 
in  Ireland  has  been  estimated  at  various  times  at  from 

80.000. 000/.  to  120,000,000/.,  and  it  would  be  pi’obably 
the  same  as  many  other  countries  ; about  half  the 
value  of  the  country  is  subject  to  mortgage,  therefore 
I conclude,  in  addition  to  the  14,000,000/.  which  Mr. 

Giffen  says  the  English  Insurance  Companies  have  lent 
in  Ireland,  a very  much  larger  amount  of  money  must 
be  lent. 

7004.  Your  calculation  would  have  to  be  further 
adjusted  by  what  might  be  ascertained  to  be  the  drain 
for  mortgage  interest,  and  for  annuitants  and  other 
incumbrauces,  would  it? — I think  you  could  not 
ascertain  it,  but  you  could  get  materials  for  a guess. 

7005.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  difficulty 
in  getting  from  the  Government,  or  the  Courts  in 
Ireland,  a return  of  counties  giving  the  names  of  the 
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jfr.  immediate  lessors  with  the  area  and  valuation  of  their 
}%r°ln'  estates,  and  showing  which  have  been  for  the  last  five 
°J^  ’ years  non-resident,  and  another  return  showing  those 
8 Mur.  1895  who  have  been  non-resident  for,  say,  six  months  ? — I 
jbiin-  should  think  it  could  be  got,  and  it  would  enable  this 
lcelsB'  Commission  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  subject. 

7006.  The  Court  of  Chancery  I believe  can  give 
a return  of  the  properties  under  their  control,  with  the 
valuation,  rental,  arrears,  and  so  forth  ? — They  could 
easily  do  that. 

incomes  7007.  Now  you  have  brought  us  to  the  point  at 
below  which  Mr.  Pitt’s  test,  as  denoted  in  the  Act  of  Union, 
S“T*“  would  give  a relation  of  1 to  31,  without  further 
adjustment  being  made,  what  do  you  say  as  to  the 
incomes  below  the  level  of  the  iucorne  tax  in  Ireland, 
what  would  you  be  inclined  to  fix  as  the  relations 
between  the  two  countries  as  to  incomes  below  the 
income  tax  level  ?— I think  there  could  be  no  exact 
figure  given  in  such  a mattei-,  but  having  regard  to  the 
well-known  poverty  and  want  of  employment  in  Ireland, 
the  low  rate  of  wages,  the  fact  that  we  have  no  class 
corresponding  with  the  well  paid  artizans  and  trades- 
men in  this  country,  I think  that  -jAytli  would  probably 
be  the  figure. 

7008.  The  two  elements,  therefore,  are  1 to  31  with 
regard  to  income  tax,  and  1 to  60  with  regard  to  the 
community  below  the  income  tax  level  ? — Yes. 

7009.  (j Lord  Welby.)  Upon  what  do  you  base  1 to 
60 ; what  ground  have  you  got  for  fixing  that  figure  ? 
— I take  the  probable  earnings  of  the  wage-earning 
classes  and  Mr.  Giffen’s  estimate  of  the  income  and 
capital  per  head  in  Ireland,  which  I quoted  to  you 
when  I was  examined  in  Dublin. 

7010.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  He  gave  the  average  Irish 
income  at  14 1.  and  the  average  English  income  at  39/., 
did  he  not  ? — I think  so. 

7011.  You  deduct  from  that  a subsistence  allowance 
of  10/.  each,  which  gives  the  taxable  income,  of  the 
Irishman  as  4/.  and  that  of  the  Englishman  as  29/.,  or 
a proportion  of  1 to  7 ? — Yes. 

7012.  That  one-seventh,  multiplied  by  a population 
which  is  only  one-seventh,  brings  it  up  to  Jgth  or  so, 
does  it  not  ? — Yes. 

1013.  Mr.  Gillen’s  result  was  that  the  taxable 
capacity  of  Ireland,  taken  altogether,  was  about  1 to 
53  ? — I think  that  was  his  figure. 

1014.  Have  you  observed  that  the  Registrar 
General,  Dr.  Grimshaw,  notwithstanding  the  observa- 
tions which  are  to  be  made  about  the  way  in  which 
he  has  inflated  the  income  and  reduced  the  expenditure 
side  of  the  account  for  the  Irish  farmer,  only  gives  a 
total  income  of  35,000,000/.  for  the  whole  agricultural 
population  of  Ireland ; that  is  about  10/.  a head  ? — I 
have  not  gone  into  the  Registrar  General’s  figures 
except  as  regards  the  cows  and  oats,  which  appeared 
to  me  to  be  rather  remarkable. 

7015.  But  you  do  adopt  the  principle  and  the  calcu- 
lation of  Mr.  Giffen,  do  you  not? — Yes;  I think  his 
estimate  seems  a reasonable  one. 

7016.  And  is  higher  than  that  made  by  the  Registrar 
General  ? — Except  that,  with  regard  to  Mr.  Giffen’s 
estimate,  it  must  be  remembered  that  since  he  made 
it  in  1885  Ireland  has  been  losing  ground  in  com- 
parison with  England.  That,  I thought,  Mr.  Giffen 
pointed  out,  but  the  losing  of  ground,  I think,  has 
been  continued. 

7017.  So  that  a further  estimate  made  now  upon 
the  same  basis  as  he  used  10  years  ago  would  pro- 
bably put  us  in  a lower  relation,  would  it  ? — I should 
imagine,  following  out  Mr.  Giffen’s  lines,  it  would, 
because  our  chief  industry,  agriculture,  has  become 
less  and  less  prosperous. 

Gnomic  7018.  Such  being  the  results  of  the  comparison 
''  upon  the  basis  of  income  tax  assessment  and  of  taxable 
income  to  the  population  generally,  have  you  made 
any  calculation  of  what  may  be  called  the  economic 
drain  out  of  Ireland  in  addition  to  the  taxation ; and, 
if  so,  will  you  state  it  briefly  to  the  Commission  ? — 
There  are  several  payments  on  other  accounts,  which, 
I think,  should  be  taken  into  account  (for  some  of 


which  there  is  some  small  return  to  Ireland  and  for  Mu%£u  h 
others  not)  in  addition  to  the  absentee  rental  drain.  O'Srim. 

7019.  Which  you  put  at  how  much? — 3,431,716/.  gMaiwisvs. 

according  to  the  minimum  amount  we  know,  but  : 

which  I think  should  be  put  at  4,000,000/.  or  drain?'0'0 

5.000. 000/.  Then  there  is  the  interest,  which  I take 
at  41  per  cent.,  on  the  English  insurance  companies’ 
mortgages,  estimated  at  14,000,000/.  That  would  be 
630,000/.  There  are  then  the  items  I referred  to 
yesterday — the  average  amount  of  interest  paid  yearly 
on  the  Church  Fund,  219,631/. ; the  average  annual 
repayment  on  capital  for  the  last  19  years,  379,769/. ; 
there  are  then  the  annual  payments  in  respect  of  the 
Board  of  Works  and  public  works’  loans,  265,137/-, 
for  interest,  according  to  Mr.  Smith  Barry’s  return  in 
1893,  and  430,686/.  repayment  of  capital.  Of  course, 
any  benefit  derivable  from  the  expenditure  of  those 
loans  is  represented  in  the  valuation  returns,  most  of 
them  having  been  spent  upon  the  improvement  of 
real  property. 

7020.  ( Lord  Welby.)  But  the  valuation  is  not 
changed,  and  that  would  not  come  in? — Certainly, 
because  a large  part  of  this  is  spent  upon  new 
buildings. 

7021.  But  T think  we  must  take  that  very  carefully. 

We  should  know  exactly  what  proportion  has  gone 
on  new  buildings,  should  we  not  ? — Certainly.  How- 
ever, a considerable  amount  of  it  is  spent  not  only 
on  buildings,  but  in  so  far  as  it  is  spent  in  public 
works,  it  affects  the  present  rental  value  of  the 
country. 

7022.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  It  goes  to  increase  the  income 
tax  assessment,  does  it  not  ? — Yes.  Then  there  are 
the  quitrents,  amounting  to  40,000/.,  and  then  there  are 
the  land  loan  annuities,  which  I take  at  4 per  cent,  on 

12.000. 000/. =480,000/.  The  remittances  to  England 
in  the  way  of  deposits  in  the  Post  Office  and  trustees 
savings  banks,  increased  in  the  last  21  half  years  by 
2,657,000/.  ; that  is,  on  an  average  254,760/.  goes  to 
England  yearly  to  be  invested  at  21  per  cent. 

7023.  (Sir  David  Barbour.)  Do  I understand  you 
to  say  that  the  greater  the  increase  in  the  amount  of 
money  deposited  in  the  Irish  savings  banks  the  greater 
the  economic  drain  on  Ix-eland  ? — I point  this  out  as  a 
payment  that  is  made  yearly  from  Ireland  to  England. 

I also  point  out  that  we  get  2i  per  cent,  interest 
upon  it,  but,  as  I mentioned  yesterday,  the  money 
is  lent  back  again  to  us  at  3£  per  cent. 

7024.  I merely  ask  you  if  you  look  upon  the  fact 
that  there  is  so  much  money  deposited  by  the  Irish 
people  in  the  Post  Office  Savings  Banks  every  year 
as  an  economic  drain  ? — What  I suggested  yesterday 
was  that  this  money  would  be  deposited  in  Ireland 
if  we  had  not  the  highly  centralised  system  under 
which  we  live.  As  it  is,  it  is  a remittance  from  Ireland 
to  England.  There  is  then  the  interest  at  I per  cent, 
on  the  Post  Office  and  trustee  savings  banks  deposit, 
on  which  2.1  per  cent,  interest  is  paid  to  the  depositor, 
while  we  pay  3£  per  cent,  back  to  the  Rational  Debt 
Commissioners ; 1 per  cent,  upon  that  would  be 
65,000/.  Then  there  are  other  items  which,  if  it 
were  possible,  should  be  exhibited  as  part  of  the 
drain  upon  Ireland.  There  is  the  extra  cost  of  Irish 
private  Bills  in  London.  20  years  ago  Jonathan  Pirn, 
the  then  member  for  Dublin,  brought  the  expense 
of  these  proceedings  before  the  House  of  Commons. 

His  estimate  then  was  that  the  cost  of  proceedings 
in  Parliament  were  about  five  times  as  much  as  they 
need  be  if  they  were  conducted  in  Ireland,  as  he 
suggested. 

7025.  You  show  a total  economic  drain  of  about 

8.000. 000/.  a year  ? — About  that. 

7026.  The  Imperial  taxation,  even  as  adjusted  by 
the  Treasury,  is  about  7,000,000/. ; that  makes 

15.000. 000/.  ?— Yes. 

7027.  The  local  taxation  is  about  3,000,000/.,  is  it 
not? — Yes. 

7028.  That  is  18,000,000/.  a year  in  a country  Taxable 
where  the  taxable  income  (that  is,  the  total  income,  Cllp!l01tJ,• 
after  a minimum  allowance  for  subsistence)  is 

15,000,000/.  a year  according  to  Mr.  Giffen  ? — I 
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3[wrrough  understood  Mr.  Giffen’s  statement  was  that  the  whole 
O'Brien,  taxable  income  of  Ireland  was  absorbed. 

8 Mar.  1895.  7029.  His  statement  was  that:  the  taxable  income 

Taxable  was  about  15,000,000/.  You  have  now  shown,  if 
capacity.  you  add  together  the  Imperial  and  local  revenue  of 
10,000,000/.  and  the  economic  drain  of  8,000,0002., 
that  it  exceeds  the  revenue,  and  you  say  forms  ground 
for  the  presumption  that  these  levies  trench  upon 
what  ought  to  be  the  means  of  subsistence  ?— I am 
sure  they  do. 

7030.  That  necessitates  a condition  of  . chronic 
poverty,  does  it  not  ? — Yes,  which  every  visitor  to 
Ireland  is  aware  of,  and  I should  think  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  country,  too,  because  they  are  annhally 
called  upon  to  make  loans  to  avert  distress  and  famine 
and  misery  of  one  kind  or  another. 

7031.  Whilst  that  fiscal,  economic,  and  financial 
condition  prevails,  do  you  think  we  ever  can  in 
Ireland  bo  rid  of  the  grinding  poverty  or  the  keen 
discontent  which,  according  to  human  nature,  must 
accompany  it  ? — I do  not  think  so.  I think  Mr. 
Giffen’s  statement  that  under  the  existing  condition 
of  things  there  can  be  no  accumulation  of  capital  in 
Ireland,  is  correct. 

catfon'in  7032.  Yo'u' demur,  do  you  not,  to  the  Treasury 
Treasury  computation,  by  which  the  revenue  of  Ireland,  collected 
returns.  at  9,000,000/.,  is  adjusted  down  to  about  7,000,000/., 
but  as  Lord  Welby  pointed  out,  there  is  no  doubt  if 
there  were  separate  fiscal  systems  England  would  levy 
her. excise  duties  in  her  own  ports? — But  I propose 
there  should  not  .be  any  separate  fiscal  systems,  and 
you  must  remember  if  there  were  it  would  be  the 
same  thing,  for  we  should  levy  duty  on  goods  im- 
ported from  England ; therefore  I do  not  think  the 
observation  was  exactly  applicable  to  my  remark.  I 
say  each  country  should  be  credited  with  the  capital 
which  its  enterprise  raises.  If  the  countries  were 
separate,  and  England  levied  duties  on  Irish  whiskeys 
and  tobaccos,  Ireland  might  do  the  same  on  other 
articles  in  return,  but  I . should  be  very  sorry  to  see 
.any  such  course  adopted. 

7033.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  Of  course  you  are  aware,  so 
far  as  the  adjustment  of  revenue  of  9,000,000/.  down 
to  7,000,000/.  is  concerned,  the  Treasury  do  what 
they  please,  and  we  have  no  means  whatever  of 
ascertaining  on  what  basis  they  proceed,  or  whether 
their  conclusions  are  correct  ?— I do  not  impute  any 
unfair  motives  to  the  Treasury ; I merely  do  not  know 
how  those  adjustments  are  made.  1 believe  they  are 
explained  in  a memorandum  which  I must  say  I do 
not  quite  understand,  because  it  is  partly  guesses  and 
partly  returns  from  traders. 

7034.  In  reference  to  your  argument  that  the  trade 
of  a country  being  developed  by  the  enterprise  of  its 
manufacturers  and  merchants,  by  the  efficiency  of  its 
local  authorities  and  their  expenditure,  . it  would 
not  be  too  much  to  expect  that  this  revenue  might  be 
attributed  to  Ireland.  I suppose  you  are  aware  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  speech  on  the  Home  Rule  Bill 
of  1886  directly  stated  that,  having  regard  to  all  that 
had  happened,  the  amount  of  revenue  on  goods  duty 
paid  in  Ireland,  but  consumed  in  Great  Britain,  might 
be  equitably  allowed  as  part  of.  the  revenue  of 

Taxable  Ireland  ? — I was  not  aware  of  the  statement, 

capacity.  7035.  You  apply  two  tests  to  this  question  of 
capacity  to  bear  taxation.  You  say  it  ought  to  depend 
first  of  all  upon  how  much  each  country  is  able  to  pay, 
and,: secondly,,  upon  what  proportional  benefit  each 
country  receives  from,  the  public  expenditure.  Could 
you  undertake  at  your  leisure  to  go  through  the 
Treasury  classification  of  expenditure  with  regard  to 
the  Irish  Imperial  contribution,  and  give,  us  the 
benefit  of  your  observations  ? — I regret  to  say  I have 
very,  little  leisure,  and  I do  not  think  I could  under- 
take to  do  it. 

7036.  You  are  a very  striking  illustration  of  the 
fact  that  the  busiest  man  can  find  leisure  more  than 
the  idle  man.  You  have  devoted  yourself,  very 
efficiently  to  this  study  with  which  we  are  concerned. 

1 will  take  the  .question  of  relative  capacity  now,  and 
I would  ask  you,  as  a concluding  question,  what  you 


would  think,  as  the  result  of  your  , evidence.  Ireland  Mr. 
could  fairly  be  called'  upon  to  pay  towards  Imperial 
expenditure,  first,  upon'  the  basis . i of  the  present 
system  of'  payment  into  a common  purse,  secondly,  8Mar-i8s, 
upon  the  Home  Rule  basis,  what  her  payment  ought  T»subie 
to  be  to  Imperial  charges  out  of  a separate  exchequer,  oapacity- 
which  would  have  to  bear  the  cost  of  Irish  adminis- 
tration?:— I do  not  know  that  I can  give  you  a direct 
answer  to  that,  because  it  would  depend  upon  whether 
credit  is  to  be  given  to  Ireland  for  what  I believe  to 
be.  her  . past  over-payments.  Those  seem  to  me  to 
amount  to  an  enormous  sum,  aqd  as  a mere  matter  of 
justice  I do  not  think  any  contribution  whatever  is 
due  from  Ireland  to  England  on  account  of  the  over- 
payments,.for  many  years. 

7037.  Will  you  remind  us  of  them  ? — I say  for  the  Contri. 
last  25  years  you  may ; take  it  at  4,000,000/.  a year,  and 

at  the  beginning  of  the,  .century  it  evidently  was  more  Imperial 
than  her  present  proportion,  . because  •.  it  reduced  scrvices' 
Ireland  to  bankruptcy.  However,  I do  not  look  upon 
that  as  anything  except  a theoretical  opinion  that 
England  is  in  Ireland’s  debt.  Willi  regard  to,  the 
amount  that  should  he  paid,  I think  some  weight 
should  be  given  to  that  opinion,  and  the  theory  of 
union  between  the  two  countries  is, just  as  fully  pre- 
served by  a.  small  payment . as  by  a large  one. 
According,  to  the  Treasury  figures,  Ireland  is  worth 
very  little  more  , to  the  Treasury  than  2,000,000/.  a 
year,  or  not  quite  that  just  now.  It  seems  to  me 
that  if  we  contribute— lean  only  give  an  approximate 
opinion — > a , million  to  a million  and  a half  for  such 
Imperial  services  as,  we  require,  that  is  to  say,  the 
little  requirements  we  .have  for  defence,  the  very 
little  requirements  we  have  in  connexion  with  foreign 
relations  and  postal  services,  which  I think  is  also  an 
Imperial  matter,  that  those  would  be  amply  covered 
for  Ireland  by  the  payment  of  a million  and  a half. 

7038.  That  is  to  say,  assuming  the  present  system 
to  continue  ? — Assuming  the  present  system  to 
continue,  and  that  any  extra  expense  arising  from 
the  Imperial  control  of  local  affairs  should  be  borne 
by  .the  Empire,  and  hot  by  the  Irish  revenue. 

7039.  {Chairman)  In  two  i words,  that  Ireland 
should  pay,  out  of  her  own  revenues,  her  own 
expenditure,  and  contribute  a million  or  a million  and 
a half  to  the  common  fund  ? — That  is  so. 

7040.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  In  the  event  of  the  establish- 
ment of  a separate  Legislature  and  a separate  ex- 
chequer, of  course  they  would  then  have  the  fixing  of 
the  amount  of  the  Irish  revenue,  and  out  of  that, 
whatever  it  was,  you  would  have  them  pay  a million 
and  a half  as  a contribution  to  Imperial  affairs  ?- — It 
would  depend  on  what  was  settled  as  being  common 
objects  of  expenditure,  and  what  proportion  of  benefit 
we  derived  from  those  common  objects.  I do  not 
think  I should  like  to  give  an  opinion  on  a state  of 
affairs  that  has  not  arisen. 

7041.  Would  you  say  a general  proportion  of  1 
in  60,  qualified  by  what  might  be  found  to  be  the 
benefit  derived  from  the  Imperial  expenditure? — 
Certainly. 

7042.  (Sir  David  Barbour.)  You  said,  in  answer  Taxation 
to  Mr.  Sexton,  that  the  amount  of  taxation  in  Ireland  beftOTihe 
before  the  Union  was  very  light,  and  the  amount  of  Union, 
revenue  was  small  ? — I have  not  the : exact  figures, 

but  I have  read  them,  and  I believe  that  to  be  the  case 
generally. 

7043.  Ho  doubt  you  arc  aware  that  immediately 
before  the  Union  the  Irish  expenditure  was  much 
higher  than  the  Irish  revenue  ? — I think  that  Was  due 
to  the  civil  disturbances  in  Ireland. 

7044.  .And  the  French  War  ?— Which  we  have  to 
pay  for. 

7045.  But  it  was  considerably  higher — I merely 
want  the  fact.  I do  not  know  whether  your  attention 
has  been  called  to  a return  showing  the  rate  of  in- 
crease of  the  Irish  .'Debt  for  some  time  immediately 
before  the  Union,  and  immediately  after  the  Union  ? — 

No,  I have  not  got  those  figures  before  me. 

7046.  Because:  I find  that  the  increase  of  the  Irish 
Debt  in  the  four  years  immediately  preceding  the 
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Mr.  Union  was  22  millions  sterling,  and  in  the  four,  years 
^O'Brien,  immediately  succeeding,  it  was  not  quite  18  millions 
■ — . sterling  ? — -The  four  years  preceding'  the  Union  were 
sMar.  iso-*-  the  years  of  the  Irish  Rebellion — two  of  them  at  any 
InEition  of  rate — the  Rebellion  was  in  1798,  and  there  was  a very 
(2ra»tbe  large  expenditure  then.  I imagine  it  was  put  down 
Union.  by  British  troops  ; I think  there  were  200,000 
British  troops  in  Ireland,  and  we  had  to  pay  the 
expense  of  it. 

704-7.  I merely  point  out  that  the  rate  of  increase 
for  the  four  years  preceding  the  Union  was  greater 
than  for  the  four  years  succeeding  the  Union.  It 
may  no  doubt  be  due  to  the  cause  you  mention  ? — 
Yes. 

7048.  I think  you  gave  rather  a low  estimate  of  the 
character  of  the  Irish  Parliament  just  before  the 
Union,  did  you  not? — I quoted  Maeauley’s  descrip- 
tion of  it,  according  to  my  recollection. 

7049.  And  you  quoted  it  with  approval,  did  you 
not  ?— I quoted  it  to  show  that  I do  not  look  on 
the  management  of  the  country  at  that  time  as  a 
precedent  to  be  followed  now. 

7050.  And  the  state  of  Ireland  before  the  Union,  I 
suppose  you  will  admit  was  very  unsatisfactory?— 
Very  unsatisfactory,  I think. 

7051.  Ireland  at  that  time  suffered  from  certain 
commercial  disadvantages,  did  she  not  ? — -I  do  :not 
know  the  dates  of  either  the  passing  or  the  repeal  of 
the  laws  which  interfered  with  Ireland’s  commerce. 

7052.  Some  of  the  laws  had  been  repealed  before 
that,  and  some  of  them  existed,  did  they  not  ? — No 
doubt. 

7053.  So  that  at  that  time  there  were  some  grounds 
for  a union.  The  state  of  affairs  was  not  satisfactory 
at  the  time  the  union  was  carried  was  it  ?.  Perhaps 
there  may  have,  been  a better  way  to  remedy  the  evils, 
but  there  were  evils  to  be  remedied,  were,  there  not  ? — 
“ Satisfactory”  is  ambiguous— satisfactory  to  whom  ? 

7054.  I suppose  the  state  of  things  just  before  the 
Union  would  be  hardly  satisfactory  to  anybody  to 
lock  back  upon  ? — No  doubt  it  was  an  unsatisfactory 
state  of-  affairs,  but  whether  Ireland  let  alone  could 
not  have,  worked  out  her  oWn  salvation  or  not,  I am 
not  .prepared  to  'give  an  opinion ; probably  she  would 
as  every  modern  nation  has  done. 

Vet  of  7055.  There  was  a state  of  affairs  existing,  was 

Umon.  there  notj  calling  for  some  remedy  ? — Certainly,  hut 
the  state  of  affairs  was  very  bad  all  over  the  world  at 
that  time. 

7056.  I do  not  know  whether  : you  are  aware  that 
the  avowed  object  of  the  Union  was  to  bring  about 
ultimately  indescrimjnate  taxation,  and  a common 
exchequer? — I do  not  know.  Whose  object? 

7057.  The  object  of  the  British  Government  of  the 
day  as  expressed,  first,  by  Mr.  Pitt,  and  secondly  by 
Lord  Castlereagh  ?— Yes,. but  I think  the  Irish  people 
had  a right  to  be  consulted  in  accepting  Mr.  Pitt’s  or 
Lord  Cast lereagh’s  object. 

7055.  That  may  be,  but  I merely  wish  to  bring  out 
the  fact  that  that  was  the  avowed  object.  If  I were 
to  read  to  you  what.  Lord  Castlereagh  said  would  you 
accept  it  as  showing  what  the:  object  was? — -I  should 
accept  it,  and  I think  it  was  a very  great  advantage  to 
England  to  obtain  the  revenue  of  Ireland  as  a contri- 
bution to  Imperial  expenses. 

7059.  I should  like  to  read,  you  what  Lord  Castle- 
rea»h  said  when  the  matter  was  first  discussed  in  the 
Irish  House  of  Commons : “ Were  our  entire  ex- 
“ penditure  common  (which  would  happen  if.  neither 
“ kingdom  had  any  separate  debts,  or  if  their  debts 
“ were  in  proportion  to  the  ability)  by  ho  system 
“ whatever  could  they  be  made  to  contribute  so  strictly 
“ according  to  their  means,  as  by  being  subject  to  the 
“ same  taxes  equally  hearing  upon  the  great  objects 
“ of  taxation  in  both  countries.”  There  you  see 
Lord  Castlereagh  says  that  the  fairest  system  of  getting 
a contribution  in  proportion  to  the  means  of  each 
country  would  be  to  make  each  country  subject  to  the 
same  taxes'  equally  bearing  oh  the  great  objects  of 
taxation  in  both  countries  ?-^Very  different  ; ideas 
prevailed  at  that  time  as  to  dlm  principle  on  which 


taxation  should  be  levied  from  those  which  are  Mim'ouah 
current  nowra-days ;;  and  many  hopes  and  induce-  O’Brien. 
meuts  were  held  out  by  Lord  Castlereagh  and  the  saiiu-.jm 
people  who  promoted  the  Union,  which  were  not  Act"^ 
fulfilled.  Union. 

7060.  It  has  been  stated  that  Lord  Castlereagh  said 
the  best  test  of  the  ability  of  the  two  countries  would 
be  the  produce  of  an  income  tax?— I think  he  said 
that  in  another  speech. 

7061.  No,  - in  the  same  speech.  What  happened 
was  this  ; he  said,  the  best  test  would  be  the  same  tax 
equally  applied  in  both  countries  ; such  a system  not 
being  possible  at  the  time,  he  cast  about  for  the  best 
criterion  of  the.  ability  of  the  two  countries,  and  took 
first  of  all  income  tax  ? — Yes. 

7062.  And  after  that,  not  having  an  income  tax  at 
the  time,  he  took  what  he  called  the  combined  result 
of  commerce  and  consumption  ? — Quite  so. 

7063.  I understand  you  hold  that  though  the  System  of 
system  of  taxation  is  the  same  in  both  countries  now, 

yet  that  system  is  unfair  to  Ireland  owing  to  her  being 
a much  poorer  country  than  England  ? — That  is  my 
opinion. 

7064.  I think  you  said  yesterday  you  did  not  wish 
to  see  different  rates  of  excise  or  customs  duties  ? — I 
think  customs  barriers  are  a misfortune  between  any 
nations,  and  I should  not  like  to  see  a custom-house 
between  England  and  Ireland. 

7065.  You  also  said  you  looked  on  the  income  tax 
as  a fair  tax,  did  you  not  ? — I think  an  income  tax, 
properly  levied,  is  one  of  the  fairest,  but  I shoidd  like 
to  see  exemptions;  to  exempt  a minimum  required  for 
subsistence,  and  I would  like  to  see  it  graduated. 

7066.  The  present  minimum  of  160/.  is  high 
enough,  is  it  not  ? — I think  it  is. 

■7067.  You  did  not  express  any  opinion  about  the 
taxes  on  property  Such  as  death  duties,  but  I presume 
do  not  object  to  duties  of  that  sort,  which  are  paid 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  property  ? — Perhaps 
you  would  sooner  I should  not  discuss  questions  of 
taxation,  but  I think  if  the  revenue  is  to  be  levied,  it  is 
the  only  way  they,  can  get  the  money ; otherwise,  I 
think  taking  money  just  at  a time  when  a family  loses 
its  breadwinner  is,  to  some  extent,  an  objectionable 
thing. 

7068.  I think  your  opinion  was  this,  practically, 
that  you  thought  under  a different  system  the  Irish 
revenue  might  be  economically  spent,  and  spent  with 
greater  advantage  to  Ireland  ? — There  is  no  question 
it  could  be  more  economically  spent. 

7069.  And  with  greater  advantage  to  Ireland? — 

Yes. 

7070.  I.  think  you  expressed  the  opinion  that 
Great  Britain  would  not  lose  and  Ireland  would  gain 
very  greatly  if  there  were  some  system  by  which  the 
bulk  of  the  Irish  revenue  was  left  in  the  hands 
of  a body  of  Irish  representatives?—!  think  people 
generally  can  manage  their  own  concerns  bettor  than 
other  people  can  manage  them  for  them,  and  the  dis- 
advantage of  Ireland  is  very  great,  because  you  have 
English  statesmen  aud  the  higher  English  officials, 
with  their  minds  taken  up  with  the  concerns  of  a vast 
empire  extending  all  over  the  world,  dealing  with  Irish 
affairs.'  Ireland  is  a mere  trifle  to  it,  and  I say  it 
with  humility,  that  they  err  through  ignorance  not 
through. intention. 

7071. 1 suppose  you  will  admit  thatthe  financial  ques- 
tion is  not  the  only  one  to  be  considered  in  connexion 
with  any  proposal  for  leaving  the  Irish  revenue  in  the 
hands  of  Irish  representatives  ? — It  is  one  of  the  most 
imnortant  questious,  because  the  business  of  Govern- 
ments is  raising  money  and  spending  it  on  objects  of 
common  want. 

7072.  One  of  thfe  most  important,  but  not  the  sole 
question,  is  it?— Not  the  sole  question,  but  still  a 
large  one. 

7073.  At  any  rate,  I imagine  the  question  of  leaving 
the  Irish  revenue  in  the  hands  of  Irish  representatives 
is  not  one  before  this  Commission,  is  it  ?— Certainly  ; 

I should  say — not  froxii  the  Home  Rule  point  of  view 
—all  matters  that  can  be  dealt  witli  locally  should 

Oo  4 
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Murrough  be.  Very  great  difficulties  arise  from  mixing  up  local 
O'BHen.  and  Imperial  taxation,  and  the  system  of  giving  sub- 
8 Mar.  1895.  ventions  from  the  Imperial  revenue  in  aid  of  local 
System  of  taxation  is  very  embarrassing,  and  takes  away  respon- 
taxation.  sibility  and  the  motive  for  economy  from  local  bodies. 

7074.  I cannot  find  in  the  terms  of  the  reference 
anything  about  local  management  of  Irish  revenue. 
Do  you  think  that  the  individual  Irishman  has  any- 
thing to  complain  of  in  the  matter  of  taxation  as  com- 
pared the  individual  Englishman  having  the  same 
income  ? — Certainly ; I stated  that  he  does  not  get 
the  same  advantages  from  the  expenditure. 

7075.  In  what  way  ? — I will  take  the  one  matter  of 
legislation.  Irish  legislation,  I would  say,  in  many 
matters  is  50  years  behind  English  legislation.  Our 
poor  law  is  different,  our  assessment  system  is 
different.  What  a state  of  confusion  this  country 
would  be  in  if  you  were  taxed  on  a valuation  made  40 
years  ago.  Then  I mentioned  the  great  expense 
attending  private  Bills,  but  that  is  not  the  only 
expense,  because  the  Irish  enterprises  which  are  dealt 
with  by  private  Bills  are  of  a small  character  compared 
with  the  large  English  enterprises.  The  expense  of  a 
hearing  in , London  is  so  heavy  that  it  deters  people 
from  undertaking  municipal  improvements  and  enter- 
prises such  as  are  carried  out  in  England  every  day 
with  great  advantage  to  the  public.  All  those  are 
matters  in  which  I consider  we  are  50  years  behind 
England  in  our  legislation ; therefore,  I say  that  the 
control  of  every  detail  of  local  matters  by  the 
Imperial  Parliament,  which  is  occupied  by  the  affairs 
of  the  Empire,  is  cf  enormous  disadvantage  to  Ireland. 

7076.  Your  argument  is  not  that  the  Irishman  is 
overtaxed,  but  that  the  arrangements  for  legislation 
and  administration  generally  are  defective,  especially 
as  regards  Ireland,  is  it  not  ? — I have  not  said  that 
Irishmen  are  not  overtaxed,  and  I think  some  classes 
are  taxed  heavier  than  other  classes  in  proportion  to 
their  incomes. 

land  and11 0f  7077.  {Lord  Welby.)  There  was  some  misunder- 

lionscs.  standing  at  the  beginning  of  your  evidence  to-day  on 
the  subject  of  the.  houses  in  Ireland  ? — Yes. 

7078.  You  alluded  to  some  of  these  houses  on  farms 
and  the  nature  of  them,  but  a question  arose  as  to  the 
definition  of  the  third  class,  which  I presume  is  not  a 
very  good  class.  As  the  definition  was  not  given,  and 
as  perhaps  they  might  be  mixed  up  with  mud  cabins, 
I want  to  define  the  third  class  of  houses.  They 
are  houses  with  two  to  four  rooms  with  windows,  are 
they  not,  and  so  far  they  are  not  a class  of  houses 
to  be  confounded  with  the  mud  cabins  ? — I think  the 
description  given  in  the  census  is  that  it  is  a somewhat 
better  class  of  house,  with  one  to  four  rooms,  with 
windows.  There  are  very  many  miserable  cabins  in 
Ireland  with,  I admit,  four  rooms,  and  it  says  “ from 
one  to  four.”  The  words  I have  quoted  are  taken 
from  the  Census  of  1891. 

7079.  Mr.  Sexton  spoke  of  Griffith  as  being  a 
Treasury  officer  ; as  a matter  of  fact,  when  his  valua- 
tion was  made  he  was  not  a Treasury  officer,  but  a 
purely  Irish  officer.  The  Treasury  at  that  moment 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter,  and  he  was  sent 
out  purely  by  the  Irish  Government  to  carry  out  the 
work  of  local  taxation,  was  he  not  ? — We  look  upon 
almost  every  official  in  Ireland  as  being  an  officer  of 
the  Treasury,  inasmuch  as  he  is  paid  by  the  Treasury, 

(Adjourned  for 
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and  liis  salary  and  prospects,  so  far  as  he  is  an  official, 
depend  upon  the  Treasury. 

7080.  That  is  not  so.  Mr.  Sexton’s  question 
pointed  to  the  idea  that  he  was  sent  there  by  the 
Treasury  to  make  a valuation  with  a view  to  Imperial 
taxation  ? — I did  not  understand  that,  but  I under- 
stand  that  the  Valuation  Office  now  is  a department  of 
the  Treasury ; the  Treasury  controls  them  in  every- 
thing. 

7081.  Mention  has  been  made  of  Lord  Castlereagh 
taking  the  income  tax  as  the  best  test  of  the  taxable 
capacity  of  the  two  countries.  I want  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  that  is  rather  an  academic 
opinion  on  his  part,  because  practically,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  there  was  no  income  tax  at  the  time  he 
said  that,  was  there? — Quite  so. 

7082.  Practically,  neither  Mr.  Pitt  nor  Lord  Castle- 
reagh had  any  experience  of  the  working  of  an 
income  tax,  and  therefore  I say  it  was  an  academic 
opinion  upon  a point  on  which  he  had  no  knowledge  ? 
—I  suppose  he  was  in  advance  of  his  time  in  recog- 
nising that  the  income  tax  was  a good  tax. 

7083.  But  one  must  not  put  too  much  weight  on  a 
speculative  opinion  of  that  kind,  must  one  ? I think 
we  have  been  rather  confusing  the  matter,  in  that  we, 
having  an  income  tax,  and  being  able  to  form  an 
opinion  on  its  value  now,  have  attributed  to  Lord 
Castlereagh  the  same  knowledge  of  its  advantage. 
Then  Mr.  Sexton  called  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  prosperity  statistics  wanted  very  careful 
analysing.  We  shall  both  be  agreed,  shall  we  not, 
that  other  statistics  in  the  opposite  direction  want 
careful  analysis  as  well  ? — I think  it  is  necessary  to 
understand  how  all  statistics  are  collected  before  you 
can  rely  upon  them. 

7084.  {Lord  Farrer.)  Especially  if  collected  with 
a view  to  a particular  object  ? — I do  not  know ; for 
use  you  must  take  statistics  which  have  been  already 
prepared.  If  they  are  collected  specially  for  an  object, 
that  is  a different  matter. 

7085.  {Mr.  Sexton.)  Will  you  hand  in  the  paper 
which  you  have  written  on  the  matter,  so  that  it 
may  be  subjected  to  the  severest  scrutiny  which 
any  member  of  the  Commission  desires  to  give  it  ?— 


7086.  {Chairman.)  In  the  Act  of  Union  the 
prospect  of  basing  the  relative  taxation  and  expenditure 
of  England  and  Ireland  on  the  income  tax,  or  any- 
thing of  that  sort,  was  qualified,  was  it  not,  and  there 
might  be  one  of  three  methods,  or  a combination  of 
three  methods  employed,  the  income  tax  being  one, 
the  exports  and  imports  being  the  second,  and  the 
special  duties  on  beer,  spirits,  sugar,  wine,  tea,  tobacco, 
and  malt  in  the  two  countries  the  third.  Those  three 
methods  of  division  were  laid  down  in  the  Seventh 
Article  of  the  Act  of  Union,  or  any  combination  of 
them,  were  they  not? — Certainly. 

7087.  So  that  it  was  not  solely  the  income  tax, 
was  it? — No,  but  the  extent  of  imports  and  exports 
has  not  been  ascertainable. 

7088.  Since  the  abolition  of  internal  custom-houses, 
of  course  that  was  impossible  ?— Nobody  nowadays 
would  dream  of  measuring  the  ability  for  taxation  by 
a tax  solely  on  articles  of  general  consumption. 

7089.  What  I meant  was  that  in  the  Act  of  Union 
it  was  specially  pi-ovided,  was  it  not  ? — Yes,  certainly, 
a short  time.) 


Mr.  G.  F.  Howe  called  and  examined. 


*$&*■  7090.  {Chairman.)  You  were  in  the  English  In- 

— come  Tax  Office,  I believe,  for  some  years,  were  you 
not  ? — I was  for  about  15^  years. 

7091.  Did  you  then  go  to  Dublin  ? — Yes,  in  June 
1891. 

7092.  And  you  have  been  since  in  the  Income  Tax 
Office  there,  have  you  not  ?— -Yes. 

7093.  You  have  therefore  had  rather  unusual 
facilities  for  comparing  the  income  tax  system,  both 
of  assessment  and  collection,  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  have  you  not  ? — That  is  so. 


7094.  Will  you  describe  the  method  of  making  itr.G.t. 
assessments  under  Schedule  A.  in  England? — The 
Schedule  A.  assessments  in  England  are  made  by  System  of 
a body  of  Commissioners  called  the  Commissioners  for  under"” 
the  General  Purposes  of  the  Income  Tax  Act.  At  their 
first  meeting  in  the  year  they  appoint  local  men  to  act  tad. 
as  assessors  of  income  tax  for  the  year  then  commenc- 
ing. In  years  when  a new  assessment  has  to  be  made 
under  Schedule  A.  they  have  a copy  of  the  poor  rate 
given  them,  together  with  forms  of  return,  which  it  is 
their  duty  to  serve  on  all  occupiers  of  property  within 
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j ir.G.F-  the  area  for  which  they  act.  When  they  get  these 
returns  in,  their  duty  is  to  examine  them,  and  if  not 
j Mar.  1895.  satisfied  with  the  statement,  if  the  statement  is  incom- 
System of  plete  or  wants  amendment,  they  would  have  to  return 

g“mcnt  them  to  the  persons  who  made  the  returns;  but  if 
schedule  A.  they  are  satisfied  they  proceed  to  enter  them  in  the 
inBnga  • coiumns  provided  for  the  purpose  in  the  books  of 
assessment.  They  would  then  go  on  to  compare  the 
amount  of  the  actual  rent  where  property  is  really  let 
at  a rack-rent  with  the  gross  poor  rate  upon  such 
properties.  If  they  find  the  gross  poor  rate  really 
represents  the  full  letting  value,  then  in  the  case  of 
properties  that  are  not  let,  they  would  assess  on  the 
gross  value  in  the  poor  rate  assessment — not  the 
rateable  value,  the  gross  value. 

7095.  {lord  Welby.)  That  is  in  the  case  of  the 
person  occupying  his  own  house,  is  it  not  ? — That  is 
so,  but  if  an  examination  of  the  returns  made  in  cases 
that  are  actually  let  at  rack-rent  shows  that  the  gross 
poor  rate  is  less  than  the  real  letting  value,  then  their 
duty  would  be  to  reject  the  gross  value  as  stated  in  the 
poor  rate,  and  to  make  an  assessment  upon  such  sum 
as  in  their  judgment  would  represent  the  real  letting 
value  of  the  property  as  it  stands  at  the  time — the 
rack-rent  value  of  the  property  including  all  improve- 
ments, no  matter  by  whom  those  improvements  were 
made. 

7096.  Then  it  is  impossible,  is  it  not,  practically 
under  that  system,  that  any  person  should  escape 
except  by  accident  ? — Except  by  human  infirmity, 
which  would  render  anything  liable  to  mistake  or 
accident.  The  system  is  intended  to  ensure  that 
all  property,  whether  the  owner  occupies  or  lets  it, 
should  be  assessed  up  to  the  full  rack-rent  value. 

7097.  Have  you  often  known  of  cases  of  assess- 
ment under  Schedule  A.  in  excess  of  the  rent  ? — I 
have  made  them  by  the  hundred  myself.  When  the 
assessors  have  finished  their  work  they  bring  their 
books  in  to  the  commissioners,  and  after  that  the 
books  and  the  returns  are  handed  to  the  surveyors  of 
taxes;  the  surveyors  of  taxes  are  not  local  officers, 
they  are  permanent  officials  appointed  by  the  Treasury, 
and  the  duty  of  a sur  veyor  is  to  take  all  these  returns 
and  assessments  and  to  go  through  them  carefully  and 
check  them.  In  every  case  where  the  surveyor  is  of 
opinion  that  the  assessor  has  failed  to  charge  property 
up  to  its  full  value,  it  then  becomes  the  surveyor’s 
duty  to  amend  the  assessor’s  charge  and  increase  it. 
Notice  of  the  charges  made  in  that  manner  is  sent  to 
the  persons  assessed,  and  they  have  the  right  to  appeal 
to  the  body  I referred  to  before,  the  Commissioners  for 
the  general  purposes  of  the  Income  Tax  Acts. 

7098.  {Chairman.)  But  you  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Special  Commissioners  under  ScheduleA.,have 
you  ? — There  is  a section  in  the  Income  Tax  Act 
of  1842  which  states  that  in  the  event  of  no  local 
commissioners  acting,  and  the  whole  machinery 
of  that  Act  being  brought  to  a deadlock,  in  that 
case  the  Special  Commissioners  may  step  in  and  take 
upon  themselves  the  functions  of  the  General  Pur- 
poses Commissioners. 

7099.  That  is  a sort  of  accidental  exception,  and 
the  rule  is  the  other  way  ? — Yes,  I do  not  think  there 
has  ever  been  a case  in  which  the  Special  Commis- 
sioners have  had  to  interpose. 

7100.  Then  no  allowance  is  made  for  deterioration 
or  for  the  cost  of  collecting  ? — None  whatever. 

7101.  The  only  allowance  is  under  the  last  Budget 
of  1894  ? — Yes. 

7102.  Under  which  an  allowance  may  be  made  for 
repairs  ?— That  is  so. 

7103.  {Lord  Farrer.)  I think  you  said  you  would 
often  increase  the  assessments  over  the  actual  rent ; 
have  you  often  increased  the  assessment  over  the  gross 
assessment  to  the  poor  rate  ? — Frequently. 

7101.  And  never  reduced  it  ? — I have  found  cases 
in  England  where  the  rack-rent  has  been  reduced  to  a 
sum  below  the  gross  poor  rate  (they  are  very  excep- 
tional) ; but  if  I were  satisfied  that  the  real  rack-rent 
value  of  a given  property  at  the  present  time  was  less 
than  the  poor  rate  now  stands  at,  I should  put  it  at  the 
A 86510. 


rack-rent;  but  I should  always  warn  the  person  who  Mr.G.F. 

was  making  the  appeal  to  me  that  unless  before  the 

next  new  assessment  he  got  the  poor  rate  reduced,  s Mar.  isos. 

and  by  that  means  showed  the  poor  rate  people  were  System  of 

satisfied,  he  would  then  be  assessed  on  the  gross  poor  rate 

value,  subject  to  appeal  to  the  General  Commissioners.  Schedule  A. 

7105.  {Chairman)  What  is  the  system  in  Ireland  ? inBns>»nd. 

— The  system  in  Ireland  is  simply  to  follow  Griffith’s  System  of 
valuation.  assessment 

7106.  The  landlord  has  the  option  of  paying  on  one  r°a" 
of  two  sums,  has  he  not  ? — Yes,  whichever  he  pleases  ; 

he  can  either  pay  on  Griffith’s  valuation,  or  he  can  pay 
on  the  rent. 

7107.  Has  he  that  absolute  choice  under  all  circum- 
stances ? — Yes,  under  all  circumstances. 

7108.  Athough  one  may  be  very  much  below  the 
other  ?— Yes.  What  really  happens  is  this  : When  an 
agent  in  Ireland  gets  a demand  note  in  from  the 
collector,  he  would  take  it  in  conjunction  with  his 
rent-roll  account,  and  take  it  item  by  item.  If  item 
No.  1 were  let  at  a rent  above  the  poor  rate,  he 
would  simply  pass  it.  Then  item  No.  2,  if  the  rent 
were  less  than  the  valuation,  he  would  object  to,  and 
claim  a reduction  on  it.  If  there  were  500  holdings, 
he  would  go  through  them,  and  pick  out  every  indi- 
vidual charge  where  the  poor  law  valuation  was  in 
excess  of  the  rent,  and  he  would  demand  a reduction 
on  those,  and  those  only. 

7109.  Is  the  result  of  that,  that  in  many  cases  the 
payment  is  upon  a very  much  less  amount  than  it 
would  be  in  England  ? — Yes ; it  has  a very  great  effect. 

7110.  What  sort  of  proportion? — To  begin  with, 
even  upon  an  estate  where  the  present  rents,  for  the 
sake  of  argument,  are  in  the  aggregate  exactly  equal 
to  the  valuation  ; even  there  we  do  not  get  the  tax  on 
the  full  valuation,  because  it  always  happens  that  some 
of  the  rents  run  a little  above  it  and  some  a little  below, 
and  as  we  never  get  tax  on  more  than  the  valuation, 
while  the  owner  picks  out  those  particular  holdings  let 
at  rents  below  it,  and  says,  “ On  those  I shall  not  pay 
the  duty  as  assessed,”  the  result  is,  the  Crown  does  not 
get  the  tax  either  on  the  full  rental  or  the  full  valua- 
tion. The  vast  bulk  of  the  occupiers  are  not  rateable 
to  income  tax  at  all;  in  1893-4  the  total  number  of 
occupiers  assessed  in  Ireland  was  719,019,  and  of  that 
number  647,168  were  wholly  exempt ; so  that  it  was 
a matter  of  indifference  to  them  whether  the  assess- 
ment was  above  the  rent  or  not,  because  they  paid 
nothing  on  accouut  of  the  difference  included  in  the 
remaining  small  per-centage  of  about  10  per  cent,  are 
the  whole  of  the  assessments  throughout  Ireland,  on 
owners  who  are  rated  as  occupiers  of  their  own 
property.  I cannot  say  exactly  what  they  would 
amount  to,  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  number  of 
bond  fide  rent-paying  tenants  who  are  liable  to  income 
tax  in  Ireland  is  very  small  indeed,  and  even  these,  if 
they  do  not  make  the  profit  on  which  they  are  assessed, 
have  only  to  make  out  accounts  to  get  the  charge 
reduced. 

7111.  Is  there  anything  in  Ireland  corresponding 
to  the  poor  law  assessment  in  England  ? — Only 
Griffith’s  valuation. 

7112.  So  that  there  is  no  local  assessment  by 
assessment  committees  ? — Nothing  of  the  kind. 

7113.  {Lord  Welby.)  And  there  is  no  change  Revision  of 
made  in  that  valuation,  except  in  the  event  of  new  va!uatio,u 
buildings  put  up  ? — Either  new  buildings  being  erected 

or  buildings  decreasing  in  value.  You  can  get  them 
diminished.  I understand  Mr.  Barton’s  evidence  to 
show  that  although  they  diminish  them,  they  cannot 
increase  them.  If  a new  house  is  erected,  it  would  be 
assessed  when  built. 

7114.  {Chairman.)  Can  any  return  be  made  Rents  and 
showing  the  comparative  variations  in  Schedule  A.  inland!11  m 
assessments  in  Ireland  and  in  England  ? — No  return 

could  be  made  which  wquld  be  really  an  exact 
statement,  because  we  have  no  means  of  telling  exactly 
what  the  rent  is  in  Ireland.  Under  the  circumstances 
we  Government  officials  never  hear  what  the  rent  is 
when  it  is  above  the  valuation,  we  only  hear  of  it 
when  it  drops  below  the  valuation,  and  no  matter  how 
Pp 
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much  it  might  be  above,  we  should  not  be  told  what 
the  rent  was. 

7115.  {Mr.  Sexton.)  In  order  to  induce  you  to 
accept  the  valuation  as  a basis  of  assessment,  would 
not  you  require  to  be  told  what  the  rent  was  ? — No, 
we  have  no  option,  we  are  bound  to  accept  the 
valuation  ; we  are  compelled  to. 

7116.  It  is  only  when  the  rent  is  lower  you  hear 
what  it  is,  is  it  ? — Yes  ; and  of  course  then  it  is  quite 
at  the  free  volition  of  the  landowner,  who  simply  does 
it  in  self-interest. 

7117.  {Chairman.)  Taking  the  whole  of  the  cases 
in  which  judicial  rents  have  been  fixed,  how  much  are 
the  present  rents  below  the  valuation  ? — Taking  the 
whole  of  the  cases  in  which  judicial  rents  have  been 
fixed,  aud  deducting  from  those  judicial  rents  the 
local  rates  that  would  be  payable  by  the  landlord  out 
of  the  rent,  I find  that  the  present  judicial  rents  net, 
would  be  3-2  per  cent,  below  the  valuation  for  Ireland 
as  a whole  ; that  is,  taking  the  estimate  made  by  Mr. 
Barton,  the  head  of  the  Valuation  Office,  as  being  the 
best  figures  which  we  can  obtain — they  may  be  correct 
or  not — I am  not  in  a position  to  dispute  them,  but 
taking  them  as  correct,  the  present  net  judicial 
rents  would  be  3 • 2 per  cent,  below  the  valuation  for 
Ireland. 

7118.  How  does  the  valuation  in  those  cases  com- 
pare with  the  old  rents  ? — The  old  rents  were 
5,756,200 2.,  and  the  valuation  was  4,662,0002.,  which 
shows  a difference  of  28 -4  per  cent. 

7119.  At  present  have  you  any  reason  to  suppose 
that  farms  are  assessed  in  Ireland  at  other  than  their 
fair  value  ? — At  the  present  time  my  opinion  is  that 
agricultural  land  in  Ireland  is  about  the  same  value, 
if  we  could  get  at  the  letting  value  disclosed  by  the 
actual  rents,  as  the  amount  of  the  valuation.  I think 
it  is  assessed  at  about  its  proper  value. 

7120.  But  under  that  optional  system  in  past  years, 
assuming  the  rents  are  fair  rents,  a large  number 
escaped  full  assessment? — Yes;  taking  Mr.  Barton’s 
figures  for  many  years,  the  under  assessment  would 
have  amounted  to  about  2,559,8602.  as  compared  with 
the  amount  that  the  assessments  would  have  been 
made  upon  had  the  English  system  been  in  force  in 
Ireland. 

7121.  Does  that  express  the  whole  difference? — 
No,  it  would  not  express  the  whole  difference,  for  the 
same  rule  comes  into  play  again.  Even  in  the  best 
of  times  there  were  no  doubt  a certain  number  o 
holdings  where  the  rent  would  be  below  the  valuation, 
and  no  matter  how  much  the  aggregate  rent  of  an 
estate  might  exceed  the  aggregate  valuation,  the  land- 
lord would  always  exercise  his  right  to  pick  out  the 
isolated  cases,  where  the  rent  was  below  the  valuation, 
and  restrict  his  payment  to  the  rent. 

7122.  As  to  house  property,  are  the  assessments 
very  much  below  the  rack-rent  valuations?  — We 
have  every  reason  to  believe,  from  an  examination  of 
the  valuation  with  the  rent  in  those  cases  in  which  we 
know  the  reut,  that  there  is  a very  large  discrepancy 
indeed. 

7123.  You  put  in  some  papers,  do  you  not,  showing 
the  rents  and  valuation  of  house  property  in  Dublin  ? 
— Yes. 

7124.  One  refers  to  Dublin,  North,  and  the  other  to 
Dublin,  South.  Taking  Dublin,  South,  first,  you  deal, 
I think,  with  a number  of  houses,  the  annual  rent  of 
which  is  8,8932.  ? — That  is  so. 

7125.  How  much  is  the  valuation  ? — The  rent 
being  8,8932.,  the  valuation  is  4,1082. 

7126.  Then  from  the  rent  you  have  to  deduct  the 
rates,  have  you  not  ? — Yes ; I am  not  in  a position 
to  say  exactly  what  the  rates  are  upon  the  whole  of 
those  houses,  but  I have  put  it  at  6s.  8 <2.  as  the  best 
estimate  I could  make.  I may  say  I have  the  exact 
particulars  with  regard  to  three  of  the  townships 
among  which  these  other  townships  lie,  and  the  full 
rate  paid  in  1894  for  Dalkey  township  was  5 s.  11<2., 
for  Killiney  township  5s.  ’id.,  and  for  Bray  township  it 
was  5s.  2d.  I think  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  putting 
it  at  6s.  8d.  I am  erring  on  the  side  of  allowing  too 


much  rather  than  too  little.  But  assuming  it  to  be  at  1 iiowef' 
6s.  8 d.  in  the  pound,  which  of  course  would  be  on  the  8 M~ 
valuation,  not  on  the  rent,  the  rates  would  come  i885, 
to  1,3692.,  which  would  leave  assessable  (if  the  JSKSfif 

ments  were  made  on  the  English  system)  7,5242.  othouse 
against  a valuation,  as  it  exists  in  Ireland,  of  4,1082. 

7127.  That  is  in  this  part  of  South  Dublin  ? — Yes. 

7128.  The  actual  assessment  valuation  for  rating  is 
4,1082.,  and  in  England,  after  making  all  deductions, 
it  would  be  7,5242.  ? — That  is  so. 

7129.  Do  you  put  that  in  as  a fair  comparison  in 
your  view  ? — I do.  I should  like  to  tell  you  how  I 
got  at  these  figures,  because  they  are  not  figures  that 
are  picked  in  any  shape.  The  reason  why  I only 
gave  such  a small  number  as  21  houses  in  the  first 
statement  I furnished  was  that  it  was  prepared  in  a 
hurry.  I had  very  short  notice  that  I was  to  come 
over  here.  I had  no  time  to  do  more  myself  than 
take  this  list,  which  I got  from  house  agents,  and 
check  it  as  to  two  townships  on  the  outskirts  of 
Dublin,  with  which  I had  some  acquaintance.  The 
house  agent’s  statement  does  not  give  the  names  of 
the  owners  of  the  property,  and  the  poor  rate  assess- 
ment in  many  eases  does  not  give  the  names  of  the 
houses,  so  that  unless  a person  were  acquainted  with 
the  neighbourhood,  it  would  be  no  use  for  him  to  look 
in  the  valuation  lists  in  order  to  identify  properties  of 
which  the  owners’  names  were  not  given. 

7130.  In  England  those  can  be  identified,  can  they 
not  ? — They  could  to  a better  extent  than  in  Ireland, 
with  some  little  pains.  The  only  ones  I could  trace 
myself  were  these  21  cases  which  are  given  in  the 
appendix  to  my  notes  of  evidence ; but  subsequently 
particulars  of  every  case  in  which  there  was  a clear 
unmistakeable,  annual  rent  quoted,  were  sent  to  Dublin 
and  the  two  surveyors  in  charge  of  the  Dublin  districts 
were  asked  to  give  the  valuation  of  each  case.  In 
order  to  enable  them  to  do  that,  they  got  the  local 
collectors  to  come  in,  and  the  local  collectors  had 
information  which  enabled  them  to  identify  the . pro- 
perties. These  lists  which  I have  put  before  you 
include  every  ease  without  exception  which  we  can 
trace  in  the  books  where  a yearly  rent  is  given  in 
the  list  by  the  agents ; none  of  them  are  picked  cases. 

7131.  And  the  per-centage  of  reductions  as  com- 
pared with  England  is  the  difference  between  7,5002. 
and  4,1002.,  is  it  ? — The  valuation  would  have  to  be 
increased  in  that  case  by  83  • 15  per  cent. 

7132.  And  in  the  other  case  of  North  Dublin,  what 
does  that  show? — There  are  very  few  houses  given 
there,  because  North  Dublin  is,  not  such  a favourite 
locality  for  residences : there  are  not  so  many  people 
living  there  as  in  the  south,  and  this  list  which  I had 
from  the  agent  did  not  give  many  houses  to  let  in  the 
north ; but  I took  out  what  I could  from  it,  aud  that 
shows  the  increase  would  be  84  • 72  per  cent. 

7133.  Is  the  Sackville  Street  district,  north  of 
Dublin  ?— That  is  in  the  centre  of  Dublin.  None  of 
these  properties  are  in  Dublin  proper.  The  list  did 
not  contain  any  that  were  to  let  in  the  heart  of  the 
city;  of  course  in  the  heart  of  the  city  the  rates  run 
much  higher;  for  instance, last  year, within  the  limits 
to  which  the  Dublin  Corporation  extends,  on  the  north 
side  the  rates  came  to  9s.  2d.,  and  on  the  south  side  to 
8s.  6c2.,  but  that  would  only  apply  to  the  City  of  Dublin 
proper. 

7134.  What  is  the  effect  of  the  Finance  Act  of  last  Knance  Acl 
year  on  the  assessment  in  Ireland? — As  regards  auctions  for 
houses  that  are  let  at  a rent  the  section  will  be  rei|airs- 
practically  inoperative,  because  it  enacts  that  where 

the  rent  is  more  than  one-sixth  above  the  amount  of 
assessment  no  allowance  shall  be  made,  but  with  regard 
to  all  houses  occupied  by  the  owners  the  result  of  the 
35th  section  of  the  Finance  Act  of  1894  will  be  to 
give  them  an  allowance  of  one-sixth  for  repairs.  Now 
that  deduction  has  admittedly  been  made  already  in 
arriving  at  the  valuation,  so  that  the  deduction  will 
be  allowed  twice  over. 

7135.  Was  that  known  when  the  Bill  was  brought 
in  ? — I can  hardly  see  how  it  could  not  have  been 
known,  I think  it  must  have  been  known. 
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jlr.e.F.  7136.  (Lord  Farrer.)  And  that  is  not  the  case  in 
England,  is  it? — No  because  in  England  the  owner 
8 Mar.  1895.  would  be  assessed  up  to  the  full  letting  value,  just  as 
finance  Act  if  lie  had  let  the  house. 

dnctfons  for  7137.  ( Lord  Welby .)  Are  you  quite  clear  on  the 

reiiairs.  point  that  the  deduction  has  already  made  in  the 
valuation  ? — I think  there  is  no  doubt  about  that  from 
Mr.  Barton’s  evidence.  He  distinctly  stated  the  other 
day  in  his  evidence  that  the  valuation  was  put  on  the 
net  value  of  the  property,  not  on  the  gross. 

7138.  Might  I refer  you  to  one  paragraph  from 
Mr.  Barton’s  memorandum.  Are  you  clear  from  his 
evidence  and  memorandum  that  an  allowance  for 
repairs  was  made  in  fixing  the  valuation  ? — Yes,  I 
am.  This  is  what  Mr.  Barton  says  at  the  wind-up  of 
his  evidence.  Speaking  about  item  D.,  which  is  one 
of  his  returns,  he  says : “ Item  D.  shows  the  advantage 
“ to  owners  of  house  property  in  Ireland  in  being  able 
“ to  pay  on  the  valuation  instead  of  the  gross  rental 
“ as  in  Great  Britain.  This  benefit  is  even  greater 
“ than  that  enjoyed  by  the  landowners,  the  former  not 
“ only  gaining  by  the  amount  being,  say,  15  per  cent. 
“ below  the  statutory  valuation,  but  reaping  the 
“ further  benefit  of  the  deduction  for  repairs  and 
“ maintenance  provided  for  in  the  valuation,  which 
“ usually  amounts  to  one-sixth  of  the  rent.  No  such 
“ abatement  is  allowed  under  the  Income  Tax  Act  of 
“ 1842  in  Great  Britain.” 

7139.  (Chairman.)  Then  unless  Mr.  Barton  is 
entirely  mistaken,  which  is  not  likely,  do  yOu  affirm 
what  you  said  just  now,  that  the  deduction  is  made 
twice  over  ? — -I  adhere  to  that. 

Assessments  7140.  As  to  Schedule  D.,  can  any  comparison  be 
Schedule  D made  between  the  stringency  of  the  assessment  in 
Great  Britain  and  the  assessment  in  Ireland  ? — It  is 
not  possible  to  produce  any  figures  which  would  prove 
anything  exact  with  regard  to  that,  but  from  my 
experience  as  a surveyor  in  both  countries  I consider 
that  the  assessment  under  Schedule  D.  is  carried  out 
with  greater  stringency  in  England  than  it  is  in 
Ireland,  and  there  are  two  or  three  reasons  which 
would  conduce  to  it.  In  the  first  instance,  there  are 
no  assessors  in  Ireland.  The  assessors  being  local 
men,  who  have  lived  all  their  lives  in  a particular 
locality,  they  would  know  a great  deal  more  about  tlie 
business  of  the  people  living  in  the  locality  than  it 
would  be  possible  for  a surveyor  to  do,  who  is  a Com- 
parative stranger  and  constantly  shifted.  In  the  next 
place,  there  being  no  local  commissioners  in  Ireland, 
another  great  source  of  information  is  completely 
wanting.  In  all  the  great  towns  in  England  the 
commissioners  are  generally  chosen  from  the  leading 
merchants,  and  you  get  representatives  of  the  different 
classes  of  trade  which  is  carried  on  in  the  town,  and 
between  them  the  body  of  commissioners  would 
represent  an  immense  amount  of  local  knowledge. 
There  is  nothing  of  that  sort  in  Ireland. 

7141.  The  commissioners  advise,  do  they  not? — 
One  of  the  bodies  of  commissioners  in  England 
actually  make  the  assessments,  not  the  body  called 
Commissioners  for  General  Purposes,  but  another  body 
called  Additional  Commissioners. 

7142.  Is  the  assessment  made  under  their  hand,  as 
it  were? — Yes;  in  England  under  Schedule  D., 
except  in  a few  cases  where  the  taxpayer  elects 
voluntarily  to  be  assessed  by  the  Special  Commis- 
sioners, all  the  great  mass  of  the  assessments  are  made 
by  commissioners  who  are  called  Additional  Commis- 
sioners for  Income  Tax,  who  are  local  men  who  have 
a knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  the  neighbourhood. 

7143.  And  it  is  done  under  their  hand,  as  it  were  ? 
—Yes. 

7144.  They  actually  do  assess,  do  they  ? — They 
actually  do  assess.  The  surveyor  has  the  right  of 
making  any  representations  to  those  commissioners 
he  thinks  proper,  but  the  surveyor  cannot  over-ride 
their  judgment. 

7145.  He  can  appeal  to  Somerset  House,  I suppose  ? 
— No,  he  cannot.  They  have  absolute  power  to 
make  assessments,  and  can  over-ride  the  surveyor 
altogether  on  questions  of  fact. 


7146.  Neither  in  respect  of  diminution  nor  in  Mr.a.F. 
respect  of  augmentation  can  you  go  beyond  them  ?--  Howe. 
No,  we  can  do  nothing;  their  power  is  absolute  in  :8Mar.i895. 
making  the  assessment.  If  the  surveyor  is  of  opinion  Asseiaments 
that  they  have  allowed  deductions  which  are  absolutely  under 
illegal,  and  which  the  law  does  not  allow  them  to  Schedul° D- 
make,  he  has  the  right  of  objecting  to  the  body  of 
commissioners  called  the  General  Purposes  Commis- 
sioners ; and  if  they  gave  an  erroneous  decision  in  a 

pure  matter  of  law,  the  surveyor  could  take  the  point 
of  law  into  the  Supreme  Court. 

7147.  But  he  cannot  take  a point  of  judgment  as 
to  the  amount  of  assessment,  can  he  ? — Never. 

7148.  (Lord  Welby.)  The  commissioners  act 
finally? — Yes,  they  have  absolute  power  in  everything 
except  in  matters  of  law. 

7149. '  (Chairman.)  With  reference  to  another 
question  connected  with  inland  revenue  taxation, 
there  is  no  house  duty  in  Ireland,  is  there  ? — No. 

7150.  And  there  is  no  land  tax  ? — There  is  no  land 
tax. 

7151.  And  there  is  no  railway  duty,  I think  ? — 

There  is  no  railway  passenger  duty. 

7152.  (Lord  Farrer.)  Has  your  experience  extended  Assessments 
to  London  as  well  as  to  the  country  in  England  ? — and  Ireland 
To  a smaller  extent.  I have  not  had  very  much  to  comi>aro11- 
do  with  London,  but  I have  officiated  in  London. 

7153.  With  regard  to  towns  in  England  as  well  as 
to  the  country  ?— Yes. 

7154.  1 gather  that  the  general  result  of  your 
evidence  is  that  so  far  as  concerns  country  districts, 

Ireland  is  not  more  heavily  assessed  than  England  ? — 

That  is  so. 

7155.  And  that  as  regards  town  districts  Ireland 
is  considerably  less  assessed  than  England  That  is 

7156.  That  is  your  opinion,  is  it  ? — That  is  decidedly 
my  opinion. 

7157.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  You  are  an  Imperial  officer, 
are  you  not  ? — Yes. 

7158.  How  long  has  the  department  been  Imperial  ? 

— Ever  since  the  Act  of  1842.  In  fact,  surveyors  of 
taxes  were  in  existence  before  that,  because  in  the 
old  days  surveyors  of  taxes  used  to  have  jurisdiction 
over  what  we  now  call  the  assessed  taxes ; but  for  a 
good  many  years  past  now  surveyors  of  taxes  have 
had  nothing  to  do  with  any  tax  in  England  except 
land  tax,  in  habited  house  duty,  and  chiefly  income  tax 

7159.  From  the  beginning,  then,  it  appears  this  System  of. 
department,  of  which  you  are  an  officer,  has  been  jroi'andand 
Imperial,  and  . conducted  the  valuation,  knowing  that  England 
their  valuation  would  govern  the  yield  of  income  tax  ? Culnparcl1, 
— We  have  always  made  our  own  special  valuation  in 
England  for  income  tax. 

7160.  I am  speaking  of  Ireland  now  ? — In  Ireland 
we  have  no  voice  in  the  valuation. 

7161.  Do  not  you  alter  the  valuation  whenever  it 
requires  to  be  altered  ? — No,  we  cannot  touch  it. 

7162.  How  is  it  done  ? — It  is  done  by  the  Valuation 
Department.  We  have  no  voice  whatever  in  it. 

7163.  You  belong  to  the  Income  Tax  Department 
then,  do  you? — Yes. 

7 164.  As  to  the  Valuation  Office,  that  is  an  Imperial 
Department,  is  it  not  ? — I am  told  it  is.  I know 
nothing  of  it,  personally. 

7165.  And  the  valuation  made  by  the  Valuation 
Office  in  Ireland  has  from  the  beginning,  of  course, 
been  applied  to  the  purposes  of  income  tax  as  well  as 
to  other  purposes  ? — That  is  so. 

7166.  Your  official  connexion  with  Ireland  began 
only  in  the  year  1891,  I believe  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

7167.  Had  you  any  previous  knowledge  of  Ireland 
None  whatever  ; I had  never  been  there. 

7168.  The  system  of  valuation,  as  you  describe  it,  iu 
England  appears  to  be  in  the  main  a local  system. 

The  foundation  of  the  system  is  the  assessment  to  the 
poor  rate,  is  it  not  ? — No,  I cannot  admit  that,  because 
we  reject  the  poor  rate  if  we  are  not  satisfied  with  it. 

We  are  not  bound  by  it  in  the  least. 

7169.  I know,  but  I say  the  “foundation”;  it  is 
the  figure  from  which  your  proceedings  are  taken  ? — 

Pp  2 
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Sir.  G.  F.  No,  I could  not  admit  that ; it  is  not  our  foundation. 

Howc-  "We  take  it  simply  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  that  no 
8 Mar.  1895.  properties  escape  our  assessments  which  are  assessed 
System  of  for  the  poor  rate  ; and  in  the  case  of  properties  that 
Ireland  and  are  not  ^et  we  use  ^ f°r  the  purpose  of  comparison. 
Engiandnn  7170.  We  need  not  differ  about  the  word  “ founda- 
compared.  t}on  ” The  assessment  of  the  poor  rate  is  the 
beginning  of  the  operations,  is  it  not  ? — Yes,  in  that 
way  it  is.  The  only  objection  I have  to  the  word 
“ foundation  ” is  that  it  would  seem  to  imply  that  any 
superstructure  must  be  affected  by  it ; and  the  point  I 
wish  to  make  clear  is  that  in  England,  for  Imperial 
purposes,  we  are  in  no  way  bound  by  the  poor  rate. 
We  take  it  or  reject  it  according  as  we  find  it 
trustworthy  or  untrustworthy. 

7171 . But  it  is  the  foundation  on  which  the  super- 
structure of  all  subsequent  assessment  is  made  ? — 
I do  not  wish  to  quarrel  about  terms.  Those  are  the 
conditions  on  which  we  make  the  assessment;  we 
accept  the  poor  rate  if  we  are  satisfied  that  it  repre- 
sents the  full  rack  rent,  and  if  we  are  not  so  satisfie’d 
we  reject  it. 

7172.  A copy  of  the  poor  rate  assessment  locally 
made  is  supplied  to  local  assessors  ? — Yes. 

7173.  Who  appoints  the  local  assessors  ? — The 
Commissioners  for  the  General  Purposes  of  the  Income 
Tax  for  the  district  in  which  the  property  is.  There 
is  an  area  called  a division  or  hundred,  which  would 
comprise  a certain  number  of  parishes,  and  a staff  of 
general  commissioners  act  for  this  number  of  parishes. 

7174.  And  they  appoint  the  assessors,  do  they  ?— 
They  appoint  the  assessors. 

7175.  How  are  they  themselves  appointed? — The 
Land  Tax  Commissioners  appoint  the  General 
Purposes  Commissioners  and  the  Land  Tax  Com- 
missioners themselves  are  appointed  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. Each  year  there  is  what  is  called  a Name 
Act,  I think,  introduced. 

7176.  By  whom  ? — I suppose  it  would  be  by  the 
Treasury  officials,  I do  not  know. 

7177.  I believe  that  the  representatives  in  Parlia- 
ment of  the  various  districts  make  a list,  and  that  that 
list  is  accepted  by  the  Treasury  ? — Yes. 

7178.  And  those  gentlemen  who  are  so  appointed, 
appoint  commissioners  for  the  general  purposes  ?-— 
Yes.  In  most  cases  you  will  find  that  the  Land  Tax 
Commissioners  themselves  are  General  Purposes 
Commissioners.  There  are  exceptions  to  that  rule, 
but  I should  say  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  the  same 
gentlemen  who  act  as  Land  Tax  Commissioners  also 
act  as  General  Purposes  Commissioners. 

7179.  They  appear  to  be  the  local  appointees  of 
local  appointees  ? — Yes.  Of  course  vacancies  in  their 
ranks  are  filled  up  in  the  same  way  that  they  them- 
selves were  originally  appointed. 

7180.  They  are  local  men  locally  appointed  and  not 
paid  ? — That  is  so.  When  you  say  locally  appointed, 
you  are  speaking  of  the  General  Purposes  Commis- 
sioners ? They  are  appointed,  by  the  Land  Tax  Com- 
missioners, who  are  local  gentlemen  themselves. 

7181.  In  matters  of  local  taxation,  so  long  as  the 
assessment  is  relatively  equal,  no  damage  would  be 
suffered  by  any  local  interest,  would  it  ? — Certainly 
not.  It  would  not  matter  whether  it  was  twice  the 
value  or  half  the  value,  or  the  full  value ; it  makes  not 
the  slightest  difference. 

7182.  On  the  other  hand,  if  there  were  a low  assess- 
ment for  local  purposes,  it  would  tend  to  make  lighter 
the  burden  of  the  income  tax,  would  it  not  ? — Cer- 
tainly, if  the  Local  Assessment  was  also  the  Imperial 
Assessment.  Of  course,  we  cannot  assume  that  a given 
parish  would  submit  to  having  light  assessments  made 
on  one  part  and  heavy  on  the  other. 

7183.  The  principle  of  my  inquiry  was,  whether  in 
case  rating  was  relatively  low  or  relatively  high  over  a 
rating  area,  it  would  make  no  difference  then  to  any 
individual  ? — It  would  not ; but  of  course  in  that 
case,  when  we  came  to  get  the  returns  of  rent,  we 
should  see  at  once  that  the  ratings  were  below  the 
actual  rents,  and  when  we  came  to  deal  with  properties 


that  were  not  let,  we  should  simply  refuse  to  accept  Mr-G.s. 
the  poor  law  valuation  as  the  basis  of  assessment.  How. 

7184.  Who  fixes  the  salaries  of  the  assessors  ? — Up  8 Mar-  isos, 
to,  I think,  three  or  four  years  ago,  they  were  paid  System  of 
by  commission ; but  considerable  objection  was  made,  iJSSS™.*11 
on  the  ground  that  payment  by  commission  led  these  England1111'1 
local  assessors  to  an  excess  of  zeal,  which  resulted  in  00mp“rwl' 
harm  to  the  taxpayer. 

7185.  In  what  kind  of  harm  ? — It  was  asserted  that 
in  order  to  get  a lot  of  poundage,  they  charged  people  a 
great  deal  more  than  the  property  was  worth,  and 
charged  them  more  income  tax  under  Schedule  D.  than 
their  profits  were  likely  to  come  up  to  in  framing  the 
local  assessment.  It  was  contended  it  was  not  right  to 
make  a man’s  remuneration  depend  on  the  amount  he 
could  wring  out  of  the  taxpayer. 

7186.  Obviously  the  effect  of  that  system  would  be 
to  make  it  to  the  interest  of  the  officer  to  have  a high  as- 
sessment, would  it  not  ? — Certainly,  I am  told  that  com  - 
plaint  was  made  in  Parliament,  and  about  three  or  four 
years  ago  an  Act  was  passed  which  abolished  poundage 
to  the  only  classes  of  officers  remaining  who  were  paid 
by  poundage.  There  were  three  classes,  assessors, 
Collectors,  and  clerks  to  the  commissioners ; they  were 
all  paid  by  poundage,  but  an  Act  was  passed  some  three 
years  ago  which  fixed  the  amount  of  remuneration  for 
these  gentlemen  at  the  amount  of  poundage  they 
received  in  the  preceding  year  or  an  average  of  years. 

7187.  {Chairman.)  After  a very  long  struggle  I 
believe,  was  it  not  ? — I believe  it  was.  I am  told  the 
view  held  was  that,  so  far  from  the  local  assessors  letting 
the  taxpayers  off,  they  were  stringing  them  up  a good 
deal  too  high,  but  I am  not  expressing  my  own  views 
in  saying  this. 

7188.  {Mr.  Sexton.)  When  the  local  assessors, 
acting  on  the  basis  of  the  poor  rate  assessment,  have 
framed  the  income  tax  assessment,  your  class  of  officers 
come  in  ? — Yes. 

7189.  The  local  assessors  put  into  your  hands  their 
returns  and  books  of  assessment  ? — Their  duty  is  to 
give  them  up  to  the  commissioners  by  whom  they  are 
appointed,  who  hand  them  to  us.  The  result  is  the 
same;  they  pass  from  the  local  assessors  to  the 
surveyors  of  taxes. 

7190.  What  do  you  call  the  returns? — The  word 
“ returns  ” as  used  there  means  the  statements  made 
by  the  different  occupiers  of  the  amount  of  rent  that 
thev  nav  for  the  properties  they  occupy,  and  the  terms 
and  conditions  annexed  to  the  letting,  that  is  to  say, 
the  number  of  years  for  which  the  tenancy  is  to  exist, 
and  whether  any  premium  was  paid  in  consideration 
of  the  letting  ; also  who  has  to  pay  the  land  tax,  and 
sundry  particulars  of  that  sort,  for  which  columns  are 
provided  in  the  returns. 

7191.  If  the  premises  are  not  let  at  the  time  of 
the  return,  what  statement  does  the  occupier  make  ? — 

Of  course  if  the  premises  are  not  occupied  no  statement 
can  be  obtained.  There  is  no  person  to  give  one; 
the  return  is  only  from  the  occupier,  and  if  there  is  no 
occupier  there  is  no  return. 

7192.  If  the  premises  are  let,  the  occupier  states 
what  rent  is  paid,  does  he  not  ? — That  is  so. 

7193.  Is  that  verified  in  anyway? — In  the  groat 
mass  of  cases  it  would  not  be.  The  Acts  provide  a 
penalty  of  207.  and  treble  duty  upon  any  one  who 
makes  a false  return. 

7194.  Then  the  duties  of  surveyors  of  taxes  are  to 
examine  these  returns  and  to  revise  the  books,  are 
they  uot  ? — That  is  so. 

7195.  What  are  we  to  understand  by  an  examina- 
tion of  the  returns? — The  surveyor  goes  carefully 
through  them  and  sees  that  the  assessor  has  extracted 
the  particulars  stated  on  the  returns  correctly,  and 
put  them  into  the  books  of  assessment,  and  he 
examines  the  other  columns  on  the  return  as  to  what 
the  terms  of  tenancy  are  ; for  instance,  if  a tenant 
makes  a note  that  in  addition  to  paying  his  rent  he 
has  to  pay  the  laud  tax,  the  probability  is,  it  might 
escape  the  assessor’s  attention,  but  it  would  not 
escape  the  surveyor's ; he  would  take  note  of  it  and  add 
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Hr.  G.  P-  the  amount  to  the  rent  in  arriving  at  the  value  of  the 
Howe. 

. — premises. 

8 Mur.  1895.  7196.  If  the  premises  are  not  let,  what  would  the 

system  of . surveyor  do  ; would  he  fix  the  assessment  ? — Yes,  at 
j£id°and  what  lie  considered  would  be  the  letting  value  if  they 
England  Were  let. 

tompare , 7 197.  And  if  they  are  let  does  he  put  down  the  full 

rent  ? — Yes,  or  more  than  the  full  rent. 

7198.  Not  less  ? — Not  less. 

7199.  Possibly  more  ? — Frequently  more,  but  never 
less. 

7200.  The  appeal  from  your  decision  would  be  to 
the  Commissioners  for  General  Purposes,  would  it 
not  ? — Yes. 

7201.  They  are  a local  body  of  unpaid  men,  are 
they  not  ? — They  arc  a local  body  of  unpaid  men. 

7202.  And  their  decision  would  be  final  as  against 
you  on  any  question  of  value? — As  against  me  it 
would,  but  not  as  against  the  appellant.  The  appel- 
lant, if  he  likes,  may  demand  a valuation  to.be  made; 
but  I may  say  that  that  is  so  extremely  rare  that  in 
the  whole  course  of  my  15  years  work  in  England  I 
only  knew  it  done  once. 

7203.  But  if  the  appellant  is  dissatisfied  with  the 
assessment,  the  local  commissioners  have  power  to 
determine  finally,  have  they  not  ? — Yes. 

7204.  Therefore  the  system  in  England  at  its 
initiation  being  a system  of  valuation  by  local 
assessors  for  local  purposes,  and  at  its  crown  or 
summit  being  a final  exercise  of  power  by  a local 
tribunal,  may  be  described  as  a local  system  ? — To 
that  extent  of  course  it  is.  Local  people  have  a voice 
in  the  matter. 

7205.  A decisive  voice  ? — Only  within  legal  limits, 
because  the  surveyor  of  taxes  would  at  once  take  a 
case  to  the  Supreme  Court  if  they  attempted  to  go 
outside  section  60,  5 & 6 Viet.  c.  35,  which  binds 
them  down. 

. 7206.  I quite  appreciate  that  you  have  an  appeal 
under  law  ? — Yes,  the  law  lays  down  the  principles 
under  which  they  are  to  act,  and  if  they  do  not  act 
upon  them  he  can  go  to  the  court. 

7207.  ( Lord  Farrer.)  What  is  section  60  ? — 
The  clause  runs : — “ The  annual  value  of  lands,  tene- 
“ ments,  hereditaments,  or  heritages  charged  under 
“ Schedule  A.,  shall  be  understood  to  be  the  rent 
“ by  the  year  at  which  the  same  are  let  at  rack-rent, 
“ if  the  amount  of  such  rent  shall  have  been  fixed  by 
“ agreement  commencing  within  the  period  of  seven 
“ years  preceding  the  time  of  making  the  assessment ; 
“ but  if  the  same  are  not  so  let  at  rack-rent,  then  at 
“ the  rack-rent  at  which  the  same  are  'worth  to  be 
“ let  by  the  year.” 

7208.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  Does  not  that  leave  the  assess- 
ment of  values  still  in  the  hands  of  the  local  commis- 
sioners ? — If  the  local  commissioners  say,  in  the  case 
of  a let  place,  “ This  is  the  rent,”  or  in  the  case  of  a 
vacant  place,  “This  is  the  rack-rent,”  is  not  that 
judgment  final  ? — Certainly  they  would  have  no  dis- 
cretion whatever  as  to  putting  the  place  at  less  than 
the  rent ; but  in  the  case  of  property  not  let  at  all, 
or  property  in  the  hands  of  the  owner,  then  of  course  on 
the  mere  question  of  fact  as  to  what  the  value  was,  the 
local  commissioners’  judgment  is  absolute. 

7209.  ( Lord  Farrar.)  Supposing  there  is  a rent, 
they  cannot  alter  that  fact,  can  they  ? — No,  nor  may 
they  make  their  assessments  at  less  than  the  rent. 

7210.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  Do  you  consider  the  system 
which  you  have  described  to  be  as  efficient  for  the 
purposes  of  income  tax  as  the  system  where  every 
valuation  is  made  by  an  Imperial  officer  ? — I consider 
it  far  more  efficient,  judging  by  results.  Comparing 
the  result  in  England  with  the  results  in  Ireland  by 
my  own  experience,  I consider  it  is  infinitely  more 
efficient. 

7211.  To  what  results  do  you  refer  ? — The  results 
that  in  one  case  we  actually  get  assessments  that  are 
made  upon  the  full  annual  value,  and  in  the  other  we 
get  imaginary  assessments  which,  tried  by  every  test 
we  can  put  to  them,  have  been,  up  to  the  present 
time,  far  below  the  letting  value. 


7212.  That  answer  of  yours  involves  an  assumption 

as  to  the  relation  of  the  assessment  in  England  and  — 
the  poor  rate  valuation  in  Ireland  to  the  value  of  the  8 Mar- 1895 
land,  does  it  not  ? — Yes.  Valuation 

7213.  As  to  the  assessment  in  England,  in  the  vaiue^in^ 
Inland  Revenue  Return,  page  32  of  the  Appendix,  we  Iroland- 
have  first  given  for  local  assessments  the  gross  esti- 
mated rental  of  all  property  rated  as  191,000,0001.  Is 

that  the  sum  of  the  figure  ascertained  by  those  who 
assessed  for  the  local  poor  rate? — Yes. 

7214.  Is  that  the  actual  rent  or  the  rack-rent  in 
the  case  of  empty  premises  ? — It  is  the  estimated  rack- 
rent.  That  is  what  the  poor  rate  people  consider  to 
be  the  full  letting  value  of  the  property. 

7215.  The  rent  of  rented  property  and  the  full 
letting  value  of  vacant  property  ? — Yes. 

7216.  Do  you  consider  it  is  that  ? — Our  own  tests 
as  applied  to  it  show  that  it  is  about  97  per  cent,  of 
what  we  should  consider  the  full  value,  with  one 
important  proviso  which  I must  make  before  we  go 
further,  namely,  that  that  191,000,0001.  includes  a 
very  large  class  of  property  as  to  which  we  do  not 
apply  the  test  of  rent  at  all,  but  the  test  of  actual 
profits,  namely,  all  coal  mines,  railways,  quarries,  and 
every  description  of  property  of  that  kind,  which  we 
assess  to  Income  Tax  not  at  all  by  the  test  of  rent,  but 
by  the  test  of  what  the  actual  profit  is.  Here,  of  course, 
for  poor  rate  purposes  it  would  be  brought  in  simply 
upon  an  estimate  of  the  letting  value.  So  that  before 
you  can  compare  the  figures  given  for  the  gross  esti- 
mated rental  of  property  with  the  Schedule  A.  assess- 
ment, you  must  cut  out  that  class  of  property  which 
is  not  assessed  at  all  under  Schedule  A.,  but  which  is 
assessable  under  Schedule  D.  for  profits. 

7217.  It  would  be  assessed  here  on  letting  value 
would  it? — It  would. 

7218.  What  relation  would  such  an  assessment  in 
letting  values  of  collieries  and  other  such  property 
bear  to  the  profits  ? — That  is  a question  I could  not 
possibly  answer.  No  comparison  is  ever  made  for 
that  purpose.  Of  course  it  would  be  very  much  less 
than  the  profits. 

7219.  This  191,000,000/.,  which  is  called  gross 
estimated  value,  includes,  does  it  not,  a Large  quantify 
of  property  which  is  assessed  upon  letting  value  in 
this  seneduie  and  upon  profits  in  Schedule  D.  ? — Yes. 

The  exact  extent  to  which  that  is  the  case  is  that 
29,550,2557.  out  of  the  191,586,3557.,  consists  of 
property  which,  although  rated  on  a letting  basis  for 
poor  rate  purposes,  for  Imperial  taxation  comes  in 
under  another  schedule,  and  is  assessed  on  the  full 
profits,  without  any  deduction  for  the  rents  which  are 
paid.  We  get  tax  on  the  rents  and  a good  deal  more 
than  the  rents,  but  not  under  this  schedule. 

7220.  That  important  class  of  property  only  pays 
income  tax  on  the  actual  profits? — Including  rent. 

For  instance,  if  a colliery  paid  10,0007.  a year  rent, 
and  the  result  of  working  was  a loss,  then  we  should 
restrict  our  assessment  to  the  10,0007.  a year  rent 
they  paid;  but  if,  after  paying  the  10,0007.  rent, there 
was  a profit  of  another  10,0007.,  then  we  should  make 
an  assessment  of  20,0007.  on  them,  of  which  they 
would  get  back  the  tax  on  10,0007.  by  deduction  when 
they  paid  the  rent. 

7221.  The  assessment  then  would  he  on  the  profit 
simply  ? — No,  we  should  include  the  rent.  We  never 
make  any  deduction  for  rent.  We  make  the  assessment 
in  one  sum.  If  there  were  no  profits  that  sum  would 
be  the  rent  or  way-leave,  or  whatever  they  paid ; if 
there  were  any  profit,  it  would  be  in  one  sum,  which 
would  include  those  things  and  the  profit  as  well. 

722 2.  Deducting  from  the  gross  estimated  rental  for 
local  purposes  of  191,000,0007.,  this  sum  of  29,000,0007. 
odd,  you  come  to  a gross  estimated  rental  of 
162,000,0007.  rated  and  assessed  under  Schedule  A.  ? 

— Yes. 

7223.  And  that  assessment,  as  you  say,  is  founded, 
in  the  case  of  vacant  property,  upon  what  you  think 
the  real  rent  would  be,  and  in  the  case  of  rented  pro- 
perty at  not  less  than  the  rent  ? — -Yes.  Before  we  go 
further  with  that,  I should  like  to  draw  the  attention 
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MUowe*‘  of  the  Commission  to  the  fact  that  the  poor  rate 
8 Mar!i895.  assessment  on  the  property  which  is  both  rated  to  the 
— — ’ poor  and  assessed  under  Schedule  A.  of  the  income  tax 
Sdletting  162,036,110/.  Now,  if  you  look  at  the  next  line  but 
Ireland**  one>  you  'v'1!  find  that  the  gross  annual  value  in  the 
income  tax  Schedule  A.  assessments  upon  that  same 
property  is  167,925,003/.,  which  works  out  as  an 
increase  of  3’63  per  cent.;  and  the  inference  that  I 
draw  from  that  is  that  at  the  present  time  the  poor 
rate  assessment  is  within  3 • 63  per  cent,  of  the  actual 
letting  value  of  the  property. 

7224.  What  do  you  call  the  actual  letting  value 
of  the  proporty  ? — The  rack-rent  of  the  property. 

7225.  Do  you  mean  the  gross  estimated  rental  ? — 
No,  what  I mean  by  rack-rent  is  the  annual  rent 
which  a tenant  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  pay, 
taking  one  year  with  another,  if  the  tenant  unedrtook 
to  pay  all  usual  tenant’s  rates  and  taxes  and  the  land- 
lord undertook  to  pay  the  land  tax  and  bear  the  cost 
of  repairs  and  insurance  and  all  other  expenses,  if  any, 
necessary  to  maintain  the  property  in  a state  to 
command  that  rent. 

7226.  You  observe  that  the  gross  amount  assessed 
in  Schedule  A.  is  168,000,000/.,  and  that  the  gross 
estimated  rental  cf  all  property  rated  is  191,000,000/.? 
— Yes. 

7227.  What  would  be  your  short  explanation  of 
the  difference  ? — The  explanation  is  that  29,550,255/., 
part  of  the  191,586,365/.,  belongs  to  a class  of  property 
that  is  not  assessed  under  Schedule  A.  of  the  Income 
Tax  Acts,  but  under  Schedule  D. ; it  does  not  escape 
taxation,  only  for  the  purposes  of  the  Income  Tax 
Acts  it  is  brought  in  under  another  schedule,  and 
assessed  under  other  rules. 

7228.  Taking  the  corresponding  case,  we  see  that 
in  Ireland  the  gross  poor  rate  valuation  of  14,000,000/. 
is  only  diminished  to  the  extent  of  half  a million  ? — 
That  is  so,  because,  of  course,  there  are  very  few  coal 
mines  and  that  class  of  property  in  Ireland. 

7229.  That  is  one  of  the  elements  of  comparison. 
Do  you  consider  that  you  are  in  a position  to  say  that 
the  gross  estimated  rental  of  191,000,0007.  in  England 
is  not  lower  in  relation  to  value  than  the  14,000,000/. 
in  Ireland  ? — I should  say  it  is  higher. 

7230.  Have  you  any  personal  knowledge  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  valuation  of  Ireland  is 
effected  ? — Personal  knowledge,  no,  because  I was  not 
in  Ireland,  in  fact,  I was  not  alive  at  the  time ; but  I 
see  by  the  tables  supplied  by  Mr.  Barton  that  it  was 
considerably  below  the  real  rent. 

Basis  of  7231.  I would  prefer  to  have  your  own  evidence  as 
Ireland!1*  “ far  as  y°u  can  give  us  it.  Mr.  Barton  is  a new-comer 
in  the  department  he  is  in,  like  yourself,  is  he  not ; 
I mean  his  official  experience  is  not  long.  I suppose 
you  know  of  the  Valuation  Act  of  1852  ? — Of  course 
I.  do  not  know  it  in  the  same  sense  I know  the  Income 
Tax  Acts,  but  I have  a general  knowledge  of  it. 

7232.  Do  you  know  that  the  valuers  were  instructed 
to  value  according  to  a scale  of  prices  given  in  the 
Act? — -Yes. 

7233.  Do  you  know  that  they  were  instructed  to 
record  the  actual  rents  ? — No. 

7234.  You  do  not  know  that  ? — No,  I was  not 
aware  of  that. 

7235.  Do  you  know  that  the  valuation  occupied 
12  years  ? — Yes,  it  did.  I only  got  that  information 
from  this  report  of  Mr.  Barton’s ; I was  not  aware  of 
it.  I see  the  bulk  of  it  was  done  before  the  12  years, 
but  in  the  case  of  one  or  two  counties  it  did  take 
12  years.  I see  County  Down  was  completed  in  1864 
and  County  Armagh  in  1865. 

7236.  Do  you  happen  to  know  that  there  was  a 
great  disparity  as  between  the  valuation  of  the  diffe- 
rent counties  during  that  period  ? — I have  seen  it 
stated  that  Ulster  was  assessed  at  a higher  rate  than 
the  southern  counties. 

7237.  Have  you  examined  the  records  with  suffi- 
cient closeness  to  enable  you  to  say  whether  or  not 
the  valuation,  as  the  years  went  on,  and  the  prices 
went  up,  followed  the  actual  rents,  which  of  course 
were  ruled  by  the  current  prices  ?— No,  I could  not 


give  any  opinion  upon  that  from  my  own  personal  ilr- 
knowledge. 

7238.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  circumstance  8 Mar-  isaa. 
that  the  prices  in  Ireland  from  the  Crimean  War  up  Basis  of 
to  1864  went  on  increasing? — Only  from  what  I ireknd* a 
have  seen  stated  in  the  course  of  this  inquiry.  It  is 

only  what  one  would  expect,  because  I see  the  prices 
in  England  went  up  very  much  in  the  same  time.  I 
see  the  land,  which  was  only  assessed  at  41,000,000/. 
in  1852,  was  assessed  at  46,000,000/.  in  1865,  or  12 
per  cent,  more,  so  that  there  is  no  doubt  the  same 
process  went  on  in  the  two  countries. 

7239.  What  years  have  you  named  ? — Those  you 
were  taking;  those  between  the  time  when  the  Valu- 
ation Act  was  passed  and  when  it  was  completed, 
namely,  1852  and  1865. 

7240.  What  do  you  say  to  the  evidence  we  have 
that  the  increase  in  English  valuation  was  due  to  two 
circumstances,  first,  that  the  landlords  in  England 
made  an  enormous  expenditure  in  the  improvement  of 
their  land,  and  second,  that  there  was  an  immense 
accretion  of  urban  population  in  England,  which  in- 
creased the  value  of  agricultural  produce  and  land  ? — 

It  might  be  so  ; I should  not  be  prepared  to  contra- 
dict it ; but  in  regard  to  that  I might  say,  so  far  as 
we  are  concerned,  whether  the  landlord  made  the 
improvement  or  the  tenant,  it  would  not  affect  our 
question  of  valuation,  because  we  should  value  the 
land  as  it  stood  at  the  time  we  made  the  valuation. 

7241.  From  your  official  point  of  view  ? — Yes. 

7242.  But  for  the  purposes  of  this  Commission,  and 
for  the  purposes  of  considering  how  far  a yield  or 
assessment  to  income  tax  is  a true  basis  of  comparison 
of  the  taxable  capacity  of  the  two  countries,  it  would 
be  a relevant  and  vital  question  whether  or  not  the 
improvement  on  which  the  assessment  is  founded,  is 
made  by  the  owner  or  the  tenant,  would  it  not  ? — 

Yes ; I should  say  it  is  a matter  of  common  knowledge 
that  in  England  the  landlord  makes  them  and  in  Ire- 
land the  tenant  makes  them,  as  a rule. 

7243.  And  if  the  improvements  in  England  were 
made  an  element  in  the  rent,  it  would  not  be  fair  to 
value  the  improvements  in  Ireland,  which  are  made 
by  the  tenants,  in  the  same  way? — I cannot  admit 
that;  because  whatever  I have  seen  in  Ireland  has 
led  me  to  consider  that  to  a great  extent  the  valuation 
did  not  include  the  tenant’s  improvements. 

7244.  You  think  not  ? — I think  not. 

7245.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Cowper  Commission  ? — No. 

7246.  I put  it  to  you  that  in  1887  the  Cowper 
Commission  reported  that  about  200,000/.  rent  fixed 
up  to  that  time  could  not  be  paid  ? — Yes. 

7247.  That  they  were  more  than  the  improved 
value  of  the  land  ? — That  was  rents ; of  course  the 
valuation  was  not  equal  to  the  rent.  I was  speaking 
of  the  valuation ; we  have  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  rent ; we  cannot  charge  tax  on  the  rents. 

7248.  But  you  know  the  rents  have  been  brought  Vli]u“tlifia| 
down  to  a figure  approximating  to  the  valuation,  do  rents!*  'C' 
you  not  ? — Not  in  1867,  as  far  as  I know. 

7249.  I am  alluding  to  1887  ? — They  are  shown  to 
be  down  now;  that  is  that  the  Land  Commission 
have  fixed  them  down  to  the  valuation  in  1893,  but 
I was  not  aware  they  had  come  down  to  the  valuation 
in  1887,  and  I have  never  seen  any  evidence  to  show 
that  they  had. 

7250.  Have  you  examined  separately  the  reductions 
up  to  1887  and  the  reductions  since  ?— No,  I have 
had  no  means  of  doing  so. 

7251.  Are  you  aware  of  the  evidence  of  the  heads 
of  the  Land  Commission,  that  if  the  reductions  since 
1887  were  applied  to  the  whole  of  Ireland,  the  whole 
rental  of  Ireland  would  be  substantially  below  the 
valuation  ? — I heard  the  evidence  of  Mr.  O’Brien  to 
that  effect. 

7252.  I submit  to  you  that  even  up  to  1887  the 
reductions  made  in  the  rent  did  cause  the  rent  to 
approximate  to  the  valuation  ? — I was  under  the  im- 
pression that  was  not  so,  but  I could  not  produce 
figures  to  show  it. 
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7253.  If  it  be  true,  as  Mr.  O’Brien  says,  that  the 
reductions  up  to  now  would  bring  the  rent  substantially 
below  the  valuation,  it  leads  to  the  inference,  does  it 
not,  that  the  reductions  up  to  1887  cannot  have  left  the 
rents  much  better  ? — That  depends  on  what  the  extent 
of  the  reductions  have  been  since  1887  in  comparison 
with  those  which  had  taken  place  before  1887. 

. ^254.  You  are  aware  the  number  of  cases  heard 
since  1887  is  small  compared  to  the  number  before, 
are  you  not  ? — I suppose  the  number  before  was  much 
greater  than  since  1887. 

7255.  And  therefore  that  the  average  of  reductions 
on  the  larger  number  of  cases  before  1887  would 
prevail  in  the  main  ? — Of  course  it  would  have  a great 
effect  upon  it. 

7256.  Therefore  even  the  report  of  the  Cowper 
Commission  in  1887,  that  the  rents  fixed  up  to  that 
time  were  excessive,  and  could  not  be  paid,  although 
those  rents  included  the  value  of  the  tenants  improve- 
ments, would  appear  to  show  that  the  valuation,  if  it 
approximated  to  the  rents,  included  them  also  ? — If  it 
approximated  to  the  rents,  yes. 

7257.  Are  you  aware  that  the  prices  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  period  of  the  valuation  far  exceeded 
what  they  had  been  in  recent  years  or  are  at  present 
in  Ireland  ? — I have  no  personal  knowledge  of  that. 
I have  seen  it  stated  here,  but  I know  nothing  about 
it  personally  of  my  own  knowledge. 

725S.  If  it  were  the  case  as  stated  to  us,  that  the 
valuers  followed  the  rents,  and  that  the  prices  pre- 
vailing at  the  latter  part  of  that  time  especially  were 
much  higher  than  they  are  now,  and  that  the  cost  of 
labour  has  greatly  increased,  and  local  rates  have 
greatly  increased  since  then,  would  not  all  those 
things  be  elements  making  it  necessary  to  reduce  the 
val  u ation  n o w upon  revision  ?— They  would  undoubtedly 
be  elements  to  that  extent  so  far  as  they  go,  first  of 
all  to  eliminate  the  difference,  if  any  existed,  between 
the  valuation  and  the  rent,  and  then  of  course  if  they 
tended  to  bring  the  rents  below  the  valuation  I should 
say  certainly  that  the  valuation  should  be  revised. 

7259.  Does  it  not  occur  to  you  that  a great  deal 
of  the  considerations  that  must  prevail  in  this  matter 
are  beyond  your  official  cognisance? — Undoubtedly. 
I can  only  take  the  figures  as  I find  them,  and  as  they 
come  to  my  knowledge. 

7260.  Have  you,  for  instance,  any  knowledge  on 
the  question  whether  the  rent  in  England,  which  is 
the  basis  of  everything,  bears  the  same  relation  to  the 
total  produce  as  it  does  in  Ireland? — No  ; but  what 
strikes  me  on  that  is  that  the  income  tax  assessments 
in  England  are  based  on  a competition  rent,  whereas 
in  Ireland  the  rents  are  not  competition  rents, 
because  a case  frequently  happens  where  a tenant  goes 
into  the  Land  Court  of  Ireland,  gets  a fair  rent  fixed, 
and  comes  outside  and  sells  his  holding  for  twice  as 
much  as  the  landlord  can  sell  his  fee  simple;  that 
proves  conclusively  that  that  rent  does  not  represent 
the  value  of  the  property. 

7261.  But  have  you  heard  the  evidence  that  the 
land  valuers,  after  fixing  the  rent,  take  no  notice  of 
what  the  tenant  pays,  but  fix  the  value  of  the  whole 
thing  as  it  stands  ? — You  cannot  compare  an  assess- 
ment made  in  . England  upon  a competition  rent, 
inclusive  of  all  interests,  with  an  assessment  made  in 
Ireland  exclusive  of  a great  deal  of  the  property. 

7262.  But  it  is  fixed  at  the  fair  value,  is  it  not  ? — 
Not  at  the  present  time,  otherwise  how  can  a tenant 
go  outside  the  court  and  get  25  or  30  years  purchase 
on  his  interest  ? What  does  he  sell  ? If  the  rent  he 
has  to  pay  is  the  full  rent  the  property  is  worth,  what 
is  there  to  sell  ? 

7263.  If  the  land  valuers  tell  you  that  if  there  are 
two  farms  side  by  side,  one  of  them  vacant  in  the 
hands  of  the  landlord,  and  the  other  in  the  hands  of 
the  tenant,  and  they  fix  the  two  rents  at  the  same 
figure,  what  plea  is  there  for  saying  the  rent  is  fixed 
lower  ? — I go  by  the  notorious  fact  that  when  a tenant 
has  a rent  fixed  by  the  Land  Commissioners  he  has  such 
a valuable  commodity  that  the  selling  price  will  exceed 
the  price  of  the  fee  simple  of  the  land. 


7264.  That  arises  from  the  compensation  ; a tenant  Mr.  a.  F. 

m England  may  be  turned  out  ? — A tenant  in  England  noxcc' 
has  to  take  his  land  and  hold  it  at  a competition  8 Mar. 1895. 
rent.  BasisoT 

7265.  That  depends  on  the  degree  of  the  competition  ? valuation 
— I admit  there  is  greater  competition  in  the  one  case  lalrcnnd- 
than  another,  but  one  is  a competition  rent  and  the 

other  is  not. 

7266.  But  in  England  the  competition  is  between 
the  landlords  to  get  a tenant,  is  it  not  ?— Just  now. 

7267.  Surely  that  distinguishes  the  matter  very 
much  ? It  may,  or  may  not.  I do  not  admit  that 
without  qualification.  In  the  very  worst  of  times,  I 
believe,  the  Duke  of  Bedford  has  always  had  a number 
of  applications  for  every  farm  that  has  fallen  vacant. 

7268.  You  have  lost  sight  of  the  state  of  affairs  of 
England,  perhaps,  lately  ?— No,  I think  not. 

7269.  You  are  not  aware,  perhaps,  landlords  are 
very  glad  to  get  tenants  for  the  payment  of  the  poor 
rates?— I am  aware  that  in  some  cases  it  may  be 
so,  and  in  some  not,  but  it  depends  to  a great  extent 
on  the  character  of  the  landlord. 

7270.  But  you  know  very  well,  I should  say,  looking 
to  the  variety  of  occupations  in  England  and  the  many 
uses  to  which  capital  may  be  put,  that  the  difficulty 
of  landlords  in  England  is  to  get  tenants  to  pay  any 
rent  now  ? — Now,  it  may  be  ; of  course  I admit  there 
is  nothing  like  the  competition  in  England  that  there 
is  in  Ireland. 

7271.  And  you  would  accept,  would  you  not,  the  Tenant 
testimony  of  those  who  fix  the  rents,  that  the  rent  is  riBht- 
fixed  just  the  same  for  a farm  in  the  landlord’s  hands 

s for  a farm  in  which  the  tenant  has  a legal  interest, 
nd  that  would  be  a conclusive  reply,  would  it  not,  to 
any  suggestion  that  the  rent  is  lowered  because  of  any 
interest  existing  in  the  tenant  ? — I do  not  know ; I do 
not  think  it  would. 

7272.  Why  not.  Would  you  not  take  the  word  of 
the  man  who  fixes  the  rent  ? — There  are  two  farms 
you  say,  side  by  side,  one  of  which  is  in  the  occupa- 

on  of  a tenant. 

7273.  And  one  of  which  is  vacant,  the  total  interest 
of  which  is  in  the  hands  of  the  landlord  ?— Under 
those  circumstances  who  would  apply  to  the  Land 
Court  to  fix  a fair  rent. 

7274.  No  one;  but  the  evidence  is  that  if  there 
were  two  such  farms,  and  they  were  called  upon  to 
fix  the  rent  they  would  fix  them  the  same  ?— Then  if 
the  vacant  farm  were  let  and  the  man  in  it  acquired  a 
tenant  right,  there  is  no  doubt  he  could  do  with  that 
farm  what  the  other  could  do,  go  and  sell  his  tenant 
right  for  a considerable  sum. 

7275.  But  it  has  not  affected  the  amount  of  his  rent, 
has  it  ? I do  not  see  that  it  follows  there  that  the  rent 
in  either  case  would  represent  the  full  value. 

7276.  What  it  shows  is  that  no  importance  is 
attached  to  the  existence  of  the  tenant  right,  does  it 
not? — And  yet  the  tenant  right  would  sell  for  an 
enormous  sum. 

7277.  The  Commissioners  say  comparatively  they 
fix  the  rent  in  every  case,  whether  a tenant  right 
exists  or  not  at  the  full  rent,  which  a.  person  going 
into  the  farm  without  an  interest  would  be  able  to 
pay  from  year  to  year  ?— That  being  so,  I cannot 
understand  how  it  is  that  another  tenant  could  afford 
to  pay  a huge  sum,  on  which  he  would  have  to  pay 
interest  for  it. 

7278.  Does  it  not  occur  to  you  as  possible  that  an 
English  tenant  expects  to  make  a better  living  than  an 
Irish  tenant  ? — I do  not  think  so. 

7279.  You  do  not  think  their  scale  of  living  is 
somewhat  better,  do  you  ? — Of  course  they  are  larger 
farms.  You  would  expect  a man.  who  farms  500 
acres  to  live  in  better  style  than  a man  who  farms  15 
acres. 

7280.  Large  or  small,  do  you  not  think  they  are 
better  off  ? — I do  not  think  so. 

7281.  Does  it  not  occur  to  you  that  the  willingness 
of  Irishmen  to  pay  a price  for  the  right  of  admission 
to  a farm,  even  though  the  rent  may  be  already  up  to 
the  fair  value,  is  probably  due  to  their  willingness  to 
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accept  a smaller  profit  and  live  in  a.  poorer  way,  than 
would  be  tolerable  in  England? — It  may  be.  I do 
not  think  I have  any  right  to  speak  with  authority, 
either  for  or  against  that  view.  I should  think  it  is 
very  possible  that  competition  led  them  to  pay  sums 
far'in  excess  of  what  they  ought  to  pay  for  the  tenant 


7282.  And,  therefore,  if  the  farm  is  let  at  a fair 
letting  value,  it  follows,  does  it  not,  that  the  residue 
left  for  the  tenant  to  live  upon  will  be  decreased  by 
the  amount  he  has  paid  for  the  tenant  right?— It  does 
so.  I may  say  in  the  case  of  England,  when  there 
was  tremendous  competition  for  farms  in  the  same 
way  as  there  has  been  in  Ireland,  the  effect  was  to  run 
the  rents  up  tremendously,  and  no  matter  what  extent 
they  went  up  to,  they  were  assessed  for  income  tax  up 
to  the  full  rent.  There  was  a competition  for  farms  m 
England,  although  no  doubt  that  competition  has 
fallen  off  so  as  to  be  practically  non-existent  just  now. 

7282«.  Bearing  in  mind  that  the  figure  of  English 
assessment  in  the  years  between  1864  and  1880,  in 
fact  in  recent  times,  was  greatly  due  to  the  expenditure 
by  landlords  upon  their  holdings,  and  also  greatly  due 
to  that  enormous  development  of  town  life,  would 
you  say  that  any  similar  cases  arose  in  the  same  period 
to  justify  an  increase  in  the  Irish  assessment  ?— No  ; 
my  idea  is  that  in  both  countries  the  assessment  should 
have  gone  by  actual  facts,  that  if,  as  a matter  of  fact, 
the  rents  in  England  increased,  the  assessments  should 
increase  accordingly ; if  they  drop  they  should  drop 
accordingly,  and  I think  that  is  the  proper  system 
which  should  be  in  existence  in  Ireland  as  well  as  in 
England.  I think  it  is  just  as  unsatisfactory  to  hai  e a 
hard  and  fast  valuation,  which  you  cannot  drop  in 
times  of  depression,  as  it  is  to  have  a hard  and  fast 
valuation  which  you  cannot  put  up  in  times  of 
prosperity. 

7283.  But  if  the  rentals  of  England  improved,  as 
they  notoriously  did,  owing  to  the  enormous  expendi- 
ture, that  must  have  increased  the  assessment? — It 
did  increase  the  assessment,  of  course. 

7284.  And  if  great  towns  have  sprung  up  in  England 
and  extended  during  the  last  30  years,  supplying  a 
ready  and  remunerative  market  to  the  farmer  for 
developing  such  profitable  branches  of  industry  such 
as  flowers  and  market  crops  generally,  that,  of  course, 
must  have  greatly  increased  the  value  of  land  in 
England  ? — The  part  cf  England  I know  best  is  the 
eastern  counties,  and  I am  quite  sure  that  the  great 
bulk  of  the  farmers  there  would  not  admit  their  profits 
have  been  affected  by  the  sources  to  which  you  allude. 
The  great  part  of  the  farmers  there  go  in  for  the 
ordinary  corn  crops  or  pasture;  you  will  find  very 
little  in  the  shape  of  market  gardening,  or  growing 
.flowers,  or  anything  of  that  sort  there.  The  British 
farmer  is  a very  conservative  being.  There  may  be 
parts  of  the  country  where  that  would  apply,  but  it 
would  not  apply  to  the  part  that  I know  most  about. 

7285.  But  do  you  not  know  that  every  town,  great 
or  small,  agricultural  land  acquires  a special  value  ? — 
Certainly,  both  in  England  and  Ireland. 

7286.  But  in  Ireland  the  towns  are  decaying,  and 
in  England  they  are  developing  ? — That  is  so ; the 
same  thing  would  apply  in  different  degrees.  I admit, 
when  a great  town  like  Birmingham  grows  up,  the 
land  for  a radius  of  miles  round  it  increases  in  value. 

7287.  I submit  to  you  that  the  two  great  causes 
which  are  absent  from  Ireland,  namely,  the  expendi- 
ture on  the  land  and  the  large  growth  of  these  urban 
communities,  have  contributed  to  increase  the  assess- 
ment in  England  ? — I do  not  contend  for  a moment, 
as  the  assessment  on  land  in  England  jumped  up  from 
41,000,000/.  in  1852  to  52,000,000  in  1882,  there 
were  not  causes  to  account  for  it.  Whatever  the  causes 
were,  the  rents  went  up,  and  directly  the  rents  went 
up,  up  went  the  income  tax  assessment. 

7288.  And  you  would  hardly  contest  my  suggestion, 
would  you,  that  amongst  the  causes  those  I have 
mentioned  were  two  powerful  ones  ? — I should  think 
probably  that  is  so. 


7289.  There  were  no  corresponding  causes  existing  Mr.  g.p. 

in  Ireland,  were  there  ? — I suppose  not.  -fH"' 

7290.  I suppose  you  know  Ireland  well  enough  to  8 Maf-  1895. 

know  that  south  and  west  of  Dublin  there  is  hardly  a Causes  of 
town  that  cannot  be  said  to  be  declining  ? — They  are  ^sSsii^ent 
stationary,  at  any  rate,  I suppose.  in  England. 

7291.  I would  be  disposed  to  ask  you  to  infer, 
therefore,  that  during  the  period  within  which  the 
British  assessment  grew,  no  similar  growth  could  have 
occurred  in  Ireland  if  there  had  been  a revision  ? — 

Not  to  the  same  extent. 

7292.  Then  the  British  assessment  has  declined  ? — 

Will  you  name  the  years.  Do  you  mean  from  1880 
up  to  the  present  time  ? 

7293.  Yes  ? — Undoubtedly. 

7294.  From  52,000,000/.  to  41,000,000/.  ?— Un- 
doubtedly. 

7295.  Are  you  aware  of  the  evidence,  that  if  the  Valuation 
reductions  in  rent  during  the  last  eight  years  could  be  ?Jntl!“llcial 
applied  now  to  the  whole  rental  of  Ireland,  that  those 

who  administer  the  Land  Acts  have  no  doubt  that  the 
rental  of  Ireland  would  fall,  as  a whole,  substantially 
below  the  figure  of  the  valuation  ? — Yes,  I heard  that 
evidence. 

7296.  Then,  if  during  the  period  of  increase  in 
Great  Britain  any  similar  causes  operated  in  Ireland 
(for  the  agricultural  depression  has  affected  Ireland 
heavily  since  1880),  does  it  not  seem  to  be  impossible 
to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  valuation  would  have 
to  be  substantially  reduced  ? — I think  it  would  be 
probably  reduced  in  some  cases,  but  I believe  there 
are  still  a great  many  cases  where  the  valuation  is 
below  the  rent.  From  the  evidence  you  have  had 
put  before  you,  and  the  statistical  accounts  of  what 
the  rents  actualty  have  been  up  to  the  present  time, 
the  judicial  rents  have  not  actually  brought  them 
below ; I mean,  I suppose  there  will  still  be  a good 
manj'  cases  in  which  the  Commissioners  will  put  the 
judicial  rent  above  the  valuation,  although  on  the 
average  we  have  the  evidence  of  Mr.  O’Brien  that,  in 
his  opinion,  the  effect  will  be  to  reduce  it  below. 

7297.  Do  you  happen  to  know  that  in  the  returns 
for  the  Land  Commission,  on  which  all  these  com- 
parisons of  rent  and  valuation  are  founded,  the  rent  is 
always  put  in  of  course,  and  that  in  the  valuation 
column  there  are  numerous  blanks,  where  it  has  been 
impossible  to  ascertain  the  valuation,  and  that  those 
blanks  were  more  numerous  in  previous  years  ? — I 
have  seen  it  stated ; it  is  not  a matter  of  which  I have 
any  knowledge. 

7298.  Assuming  that  to  be  the  case,  it  would  make 
the  valuation  much  larger  than  it  appears  to  be  in  the 
totals,  and  therefore  tend  to  briDg  it  still  more  over 
the  level  of  the  rent,  would  it  not  ? — I did  not  under- 
stand that  in  making  up  these  tables  put  before  you 
nothing  was  put  in  for  the  valuation  in  these  cases. 

7299.  That  is  so  ? — If  that  is  so  it  would  have  the 
effect  you  state. 

7300.  The  evidence  of  Mr.  O’Brien  is  conclusive. 

We,  in  fact,  had  before  us  a page  of  the  book  showing 
a dash  where  the  valuation  ought  to  be  ? — Yes.  Then 
of  course  it  would  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the 
valuation  when  you  compared  it  with  the  amount  of 
the  rent. 

7301.  You  will  admit,  will  you  not,  that  if  the 
prices  now  in  Ireland  on  real  agricultural  valuations 
are  substantially  lower  than  the  Imperial  valuation, 
if  rates  have  increased  and  the  price  of  labour  in- 
creases, the  valuation  would  have  to  come  down  ? — 
Supposing  it  was  a correct  valuation  at  the  time  it 
was  made,  if  it  was  high  enough  then,  it  would  have 
to  come  down  now. 

7302.  If  they  follow  the  rents  ? — Yes,  I admit  that. 

7303.  All  this  would  apply  to  your  observation  that 
income  tax  is  levied  on  individuals  and  not  on  com-  towns, 
munities,  because  if  it  was  found  that  the  valuation 

was  excessive,  that  would  bear  on  the  capacity  of 
Ireland  to  bear  taxation  as  compared  with  England, 
tried  by  the  same  test.  As  to  houses,  I think  your 
evidence  goes  further  than  that  of  Mr.  Barton,  does 
it  not  ? — Yes,  it  does.  Mr.  Barton’s  evidence  simply 
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yt.G-P-  was  do  the  effect  that  there  had  been  a deduction 
made  sfor  repairs,  and  so  on,  and  that  in  his  opinion 
sjiar.  1895.  the  valuation  would  now  be  15  or  20  per  cent,  higher 
Valuation  of  if  a revision  were  made,  but  Mr.  Barton  does  not  tell 
houses  in  you  what  the  reduction  was  for  the  repairs  and  main- 
t0"’115,  tenance  of  houses,  and  he  does  not  give  you  any 
definite  idea  as  to  the  precise  basis  on  which  the 
supposititious  revised  valuation  was  to  be  made. 

7304.  But  is  not  he  the  commissioner  of  valuation  ? 
— Yes.  I see  that  he  does  give  you,  as  you  have 
alluded  to  his  evidence,  a statement  of  valuation  of 
rents  of  property  valued  in  and  around  Dublin  during 
1894-95,  and  comparing  the  actual  rent  as  stated  by 
Mr.  Barton,  and  the  actual  valuations  as  given  by 
him  of  the  work  done  during  1894,  the  rent  is  50  66 
per  cent,  above  the  valuation  15,392/.  to  10,216/. 

7305.  It  is  a limited  basis  to  go  upon.  He  told  us 
that  he  would  not  say  the  valuation  of  houses  could 
be  increased  more  than  between  15  and  20  per  cent.  ? 
— No,  but  he  was  not  then  speaking  with  reference  to 
the  English  Standard  of  Assessment.  Presumably  his 
revised  valuation  would,  like  the  old  one,  allow  for 
maintenance  and  repairs. 

7306.  You  say  50  per  cent.,  do  you  ? — Yes,  I say 
50,  and  I think  if  it  were  possible  to  get  at  the  figures 
it  would  be  still  more  5 I think  I am  moderate  in 
saying  50. 

7307.  When  the  Commissioner  of  Valuation  and 
the  Surveyor  of  Taxes  upon  a matter  so  closely 
related  to  their  duties  differ  so  widely,  we  may  be 
excused  if  we  feel  some  doubt,  may  we  not  ? — Cer- 
tainly. I have  given  reasons  for  my  opinion.  I have 
given  a list  of  100  houses  of  which  we  know  the 
actual  rents  and  the  actual  valuations.  I may  say 
that  in  some  respects  a surveyor  of  taxes  has  sources 
of  information  which  would  hardly  perhaps  come 
under  Mr.  Barton’s  observation,  and  that  is  with 
regard  to  the  actual  rents  paid  as  shown  in 
trading  accounts  produced  in  appeals  under 
Schedule  D.  ; for  instance,  a tradesman  in  the  heart  of 
the  City  of  Dublin,  when  appealing,  would  have  to 
show  what  his  receipts  were,  and  he  would  be  entitled 
to  charge  against  his  receipts  all  his  trade  expenses, 
including  the  rent  paid,  although,  of  course,  he  would 
only  pay  us  tax  upon  the  valuation,  and  by  that  means 
it  would  be  possible  to  obtain  a good  many  particulars 
with  regard  to  the  rents  now  actually  paid  in  the  City 
of  Dublin  if  time  were  given  to  do  it.  For  instance, 
I said  that  these  instances  which  I have  given  were 
not  special  cases  picked  out.  If  they  were  I should 
have  to  give  very  different  figures.  I heard  of  a case 
the  other  day  of  premises  where  the  valuation  was  6/. 
The  landlord  had  an  offer  to  take  them  for  45/.,  but 
he  demurred  to  that,  and  thought  in  addition  the  tenant 
ought  to  put  a new  roof  on.  That  I consider  to  be 
an  extreme  case.  I remember  a case  which  came 
under  my  notice  a year  or  two  ago,  when  I was  in 
charge  of  one  of  the  Dublin  districts,  of  a tradesman 
appealing  against  his  Schedule  D.  assessment,  pro- 
ducing accounts  showing  what  his  rent  was.  Now, 
he  was  the  nominal  owner  of  the  premises  in  which  he 
carried  on  his  business,  and  the  valuation  of  his  pre- 
mises was  105/.  The  two  charges  of  head-rent  and 
mortgage  interest  alone  came  to  215/.,  so  that  he  held 
as  owner  subject  to  a charge  ,'of  215/.,  and  yet  the 
valuation  was  only  105/. 

7308.  I should  think  that  tradesman  was  in  a very 
special  position  ; he  was  not  a typical  tradesman,  was 
he  ? — I have  no  reason  to  think  he  was  not. 

7309.  Have  you  any  evidence  to  show  that  he  was  ? 
— No,  I cannot  say  anything  about  that.  One,  of 
course,  would  have  to  get  a large  mass  of  those  cases 
given  before  you  could  rely  much  upon  them.  It 
might  be  a special  case,  but  with  regard  to  these  100 
cases  I have  given  now,  they  are  certainly  not  picked 
cases,  because  I have  taken  all  I could  get. 

•'»rasmcnts  7310.  As  you  have  touched  upon  Schedule  D.,  do 
schedule  d.  you  think  the  self-made  assessments  under  Schedule 
D.  in  a country  like  England,  where  the  volume  and 
number  of  assessable  estates  is  so  great,  can  have  been 
so  searching  an  assessment  as  in  Ireland? — My 
A 86510. 


opinion  is  that  it  is  more  searching.  Taking  the  area,  Jfr.  G.  F. 
speaking  roughly,  Ireland  is  half  the  area  of  England, 
there  are  16  surveyors  in  Ireland  and  205  in  England,  8Mumbm. 
with  the  result  that  in  England  each  man  has  a much  Assessments 
smaller  area  to  supervise,  and  the  considerations  I schedule  D. 
have  mentioned,  namely,  the  existence  in  England  of 
a number  of  bodies  of  local  men,  each  of  whom  have 
special  knowledge  (speaking  from  what  has  come 
under  my  own  personal  knowledge),  lead  me  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  assessments  in  England  are 
certainly  made  in  a more  stringent  manner  than  in 
Ireland. 

7311.  It  has  passed  into  a truism  in  the  United 
States  that  the  more  populous  and  wealthy  any  com- 
munity is,  the  more  difficult  it  is  to  make  an  exhaustive 
assessment  for  income  tax  ? — It  would  be  if  the  cir- 
cumstances were  similar,  but  if,  in  the  one  case  you 
have  a large  body  of  local  men,  all  of  whom  will  give 
information,  and  in  the  other  case  you  have  none,  the 
circumstances  are  not  similar. 

7312.  But  a surveyor  in  Ireland  would  keep  his 
eyes  open,  and  would  easily  know  of  all  the  circum- 
stances of  every  one,  while  in  England  the  number  of 
people  is  so  great  that  I should  doubt  whether  any 
superiority  of  staff  would  enable  a surveyor  to  do 
that  ? — I only  give  my  opinion  for  what  it  is  worth, 
and  I know  it  is  an  opinion  in  which  my  brother 
officers  share. 

7313.  It  is  very  much  a matter  of  opinion.  With  valuation  of 
regard  to  these  houses  in  Dublin,  may  I ask  you  this 
generally  : Do  you  really  think  that  any  revision  of 

the  valuation  of  houses  in  the  country  south  of  Dublin 
would  increase  the  valuation  ? — Yes. 

7314.  In  the  cities  and  towns  ? — Yes. 

7315.  In  the  City  of  Limerick  ? — Yes. 

7316.  In  the  City  of  Waterford? — The  City  of 
Waterford  I know  very  little  about. 

7317.  In  the  City  of  Cork  ?•— I think  it  would  in 
Cork  decidedly. 

7318.  Do  you  not  think  that  these  cities,  compared 
with  what  they  were  30  years  ago,  when  the  rural 
population  was  larger,  purchases  made  in  towns  were 
greater,  and  they  had  a more  active  and  larger  rural 
community  to  depend  upon  them,  were  in  a more 
prosperous  condition  than  now? — They  may  have 
been,  but  I am  taking  the  thing  as  a whole,  and  from 
the  best  evidence  I can  obtain,  I should  say  that  in 
the  prosperous  times  the  rents  in  Ireland  were  far  and 
away  above  the  valuation;  the  valuation  was  never 
anywhere  near  the  rent. 

7319.  When  made? — Yes,  when  made.  The  only 
test  in  these  cases,  of  course,  that  is  worth  anything, 
is  to  get  the  actual  figure  of  what  a place  is  let  for, 
and  assessed  at,  and  tried  by  that  test,  it  certainly 
does  appear  that  there  is  a very  great  discrepancy. 

7320.  I notice  that  your  printed  list  of  houses  in 
Dublin  is  taken  from  houses  to  let  by  one  of  the 
leading  firms  ? — Yes. 

7321.  What  firm  is  that  ? — North. 

7322.  The  valuation  of  the  houses  you  have  ascer- 
tained, have  you  ? — Yes. 

7323.  And  you  have  no  doubt  of  the  accuracy  of 
the  list? — lean  speak  positively  myself  for  the  21 
cases  I have  given  here,  and  the  others  were  extracted 
by  the  surveyors  and  collectors.  I have  no  doubt  they 
are  accurate. 

7324.  Could  you  identify  the  houses.  Can  you 
hand  in  a list  afterwards,  at  your  convenience, 
identifying  these  21  houses  ? — Yes. 

7325.  It  would  be  satisfactory  for  further  inquiry, 
perhaps.  What  you  call  the  full  rent  here  was  not  a 
rent  being  actually  paid  by  the  tenant,  was  it  ? — The 
rents  given  in  the  list  would  be  the  rents  which  would 
be  asked  for  the  houses,  the  rent  named  in  the  list 
issued  by  the  agent.  I simply  took  those  as  the  only 
means  by  which  I could  get  at  any  considerable 
number  of  rents. 

7326.  This  appears  to  be  a comparison  between  a 
valuation  and  the  rent,  not  paid,  but  asked  for  by  the 
landlord  ? — I only  know  of  one  case  on  the  list  where 
the  house  has  been  actually  let  since,  and  there  the 

Q q 
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MjimceF'  actua^  lett'ng  is  for  the  sum  stated  in  the  list.  Of 
— ' course  I cannot  say  that  it  might  not  turn  out  that 
8 Mar.  189a.  some  0f  these  others  were  let  at  a less  sum ; there  may 
Valuation  ot  have  been  a reduction.  I thought  it  best  to  state  the 
towns! in  full  facts  at  the  head,  so  that  you  might  draw  your  own 
conclusions.  I say  that  the  statement  is  a “ statement 
“ showing  the  rent  and  the  valuation  of  21  houses  in 
“ the  southern  suburbs  of  Dublin,  of  which  19  are 
“ taken  at  random  from  a list  of  houses  to  let,”  not 
actually  let. 

7327.  Do  you  know  the  valuation  of  the  Oity  of 
Dublin  and  the  City  of  Belfast  in  the  aggregate  P — No. 

7328.  I think  I may  put  it  to  you  that  the  valuation 
of  Belfast  is  about  three-quarters  of  a million,  and  the 
valuation  of  Dublin  is  about  1 00,000/.  less,  that  is  the 
municipal  borough  ? — Yes. 

7329.  If  that  is  so,  Belfast,  being  a progressive 
town,  recently  valued  because  it  only  recently  arose, 
and  if  it  be  true  as  Mr.  Barton  says,  that  the  valua- 
tion of  Belfast  would  not  be  increased  more  than  10 
per  cent.,  does  not  it  seem  to  you  that  Dublin,  which 
is  not  progressive,  comes  rather  close  to  the  proper 
figure  ? — Personally,  from  all  I have  been  able  to  see, 
and  from  all  the  cases  in  which  I have  been  able  to 
compare  rents  with  the  valuation,  in  Dublin,  I do  not 
think  the  valuation  is  anywhere  near  the  rent,  and 
I am  still  of  that  opinion,  after  having  read  Mr. 
Barton’s  evidence. 

7330.  Belfast  being  progressive,  and  recently  valued, 
being  only  100,000/.  more  than  Dublin,  would  you 
say  Dublin  is  progressive  ? — I should  say  Dublin  is 
progressive  at  the  present  time  as  regards  houses. 
There  is  not  anything  very  much  going  on,  but  I 
should  think  it  is  progressive  rather  than  retrograde. 

7331.  Belfast  is  a great  industrial  centre,  is  it  not? — 
Belfast  has  increased  much  more  rapidly  than  Dublin. 

7332.  And  has  more  industry,  two  great  industries 
has  it  not  ? — Yes. 

7333.  Dublin  has  only  one  limited  industry. 
Would  you  be  disposed  to  say  that  the  valuation  of 
Dublin  could  be  put  very  much  over  what  is  the 
present  valuation  of  Belfast? — I really  have  no  means 
of  knowing  anything  about  Belfast. 

7334.  I notice  that  all  your  houses  are  taken  from 
the  southern  suburbs  ? — Not  quite  all  the  cases,  there 
are  a few  from  the  north. 

7335.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  analyse  the  par- 
ticulars you  have  handed  in  in  manuscript.  In  the 
printed  heads  of  your  evidence  you  have  dealt  with 
houses  in  the  south,  have  you  not? — Yes,  simply 
because  I could  not  trace  them  on  the  north. 

7336.  I have  no  doubt  as  a surveyor  you  know  the 
whole  place  pretty  well  ? — No,  I do  not  think  I can  say 
that  I know  the  north  well. 

7337.  Do  you  not  go  there? — No,  my  work  at  the 
arrears  branch  would  extend  over  the  whole  of 
Ireland,  more  or  less,  I should  have  just  as  much  to  do 
with  Galway  as  with  Dublin. 

7338.  Are  you  chiefly  concerned  with  arrears  then? 
—Yes. 

7339.  Then  your  official  duties  do  not  bring  you  in 
direct  relation  with  this  class  of  work  ? — They  have 
now  and  then,  but  not  the  whole  time.  My  duties 
are  in  connexion  with  this  class  of  work,  but  it  is 
spread  all  over  Ireland. 

7340.  Are  there  no  surveyors  on  the  staff  who 
would  have  to  do,  as  a matter  of  their  daily  functions, 
with  this  particular  branch  of  the  subject  with  which 
we  are  concerned  ? — Yes,  there  would  be,  if  you  take 
the  Dublin  surveyors,  for  instance ; but  they  have 
not  officiated  in  England,  and  know  nothing  about 
England. 

7341.  You  are  occupied  with  arrears  all  over 
Ireland,  and  there  are  other  surveyors  who  are  occupied 
in  Dublin  solely,  yet  you  have  come  here  and  not 
them  ? — -At  times  I have  had  to  do  with  the  current 
valuation  in  Dublin,  but  in  the  main  my  work  is  in 
connexion  with  the  arrears  branch. 

7342.  I am  rather  Surprised  that  some  surveyors 
who  have  had  to  do  with  the : current  valuation  in 
Dublin  have  not  come  here,  because  it  is  obvious  that 


you  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  valuation  ?—  IKK  ay. 
Excuse  me,  I have.  I have  as  much  to  do  with  it  as  tiff- 
any surveyor  has.  8 Mar.  1893, 

7343.  But  if  you  have  all  Ireland  for  your  province  Vahwi!!!, « 
you  must  be  more  occupied  with  rural  affairs,  must  you 

not  ? — But  that  is  dealt  with  on  the  same  basis  of 
valuation.  The  general  principle  governs  the  mode 
of  making  income  tax  assessments  just  the  same 
whether  it  is  in  Dublin  or  any  other  part. 

7344.  I should  suppose  the  arrears  are  chiefly  due 
from  landowners,  are  they  not  ? — That  is  so  ; but  the 
principle  which  governs  the  assessment  is  exactly  the 
same. 

7345.  Your  time  is  occupied  chiefly  in  connexion 
with  arrears  from  landowners,  is  it  not  ? — That  is  so, 
undoubtedly. 

7346.  No  doubt  you  discharge  those  duties  very 
efficiently,  but  I should  say  there  are  other  members 
of  the  staff  who  have  more  direct  knowledge  of  the 
circumstances  of  urban  valuation  than  you  have  ?- — Of 
course  they  have  been  there  longer.  There  are  men  who 
have  lived  in  Ireland  all  their  lives,  and  to  that  extent 
they  have  had  more  to  do  with  it  than  I have,  but  in 
making  the  assessment  there  is  so  little  to  do.  You 
simply  get  a copy  of  the  valuation  lists  and  make  the 
tax  assessments  from  it.  The  surveyor  is  bound  to 
take  the  valuation  list  as  he  finds  it. 

7347.  But  you  are  occupied  otherwise  than  in 
revising  the  assessment  of  the  City  of  Dublin,  are  you 
not  ?— Yes. 

7348.  You  know  enough  about  Dublin,  I presume, 
to  know  that  the  southern  suburbs  are  the  suburbs  in 
which  the  wealthier  inhabitants  live,  and  that  the 
northern  side  has  gone  in  a great  measure,  and  over 
large  areas,  to  decay  ? — I know  that  the  southern  is 
the  more  fashionable  suburb,  and  that  of  course  the 
south  is  growing  while  the  north  is  not  growing. 

7349.  But  you  know  that  whole  districts  in  the 
north  formerly  inhabited  by  wealthy  families  are  now 
given  over  to  poor  tenants,  do  you  not  ? — Yes. 

7350.  Would  not  that  greatly  affect  a revised 
valuation  of  Dublin  ? — Undoubtedly  it  would,  because 
no  doubt  there  the  rents  are  much  nearer  to  the 
valuation  than  they  are  in  the  more  fashionable  parts. 

7351.  I should  say  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
valuation  of  a house  in  the  northern  side  of  Dublin, 
which  was  a family  residence  or  mansion,  and  is  now 
occupied  by  the  poorest  class,  would  have  gone  down  ? 

—Of  course  the  Valuation  Office  have  power  to  reduce 
it,  and  I have  no  doubt  they  have  reduced  those 
valuations.  It  is  not  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  land,  that 
a valuation,  once  made,  must  stand  for  ever,  because 
the  Valuation  Office  issue  lists  of  hundreds  of  reductions 
they  make  every  year  in  house  property. 

7352.  The  number  appears  to  be  very  small  ? — I 
really  do  not  know  whether  it  is  so  or  not,  but  I cer- 
tainly could  not  contradict  you. 

7353.  ( Lord  Welby.)  Some  questions  were  ad-  Systemot, 
dressed  to  you  on  the  subject  of  the  poor  rate  being 

the  basis  of  the  assessment  for  income  tax,  and  I think  England 
you  rather  demurred  to  that,  and  you  would  not  go  compa  ' 
further  than  saying  that  it  was  the  starting  point  ? — 

That  is  so. 

7354.  In  those  cases,  the  poor  rate  assessment  being 
the  starting  point,  do  you  actually  get  rent  receipts 
by  which  to  check  the  poor-rate  assessment  ? — We  do 
not  get  rent  receipts ; we  get  statements  of  rent  signed 
by  the  occupier.  The  occupier  has  to  make  a declara- 
tion that  the  rent  is  such  and  such  an  amount.  We 
have  an  actual  document  signed  by  the  occupier. 

7355.  The  figures  to  which  your  attention  has  been 
called  have  been  a great  deal  before  us.  Are  not 
these  the  figures  upon  which  we  ought  to  fix  our 
attention  in  dealing  with  the  matter.  First  of  all,  after 
you  have  eliminated  those  headings  which  you  assessed 
under  Schedule  A.,  you  have  a gross  estimated  rental 
of  162,000,000/.,  which,  may  I put  it,'  the  IncOme  Tax 
Commissioners  have  raised  to  168,000,000/.?— That, 
is  so. 

7356.  The  difference  between  162,000,000/.  and 
168,000,000/.  really  represents,  does  it  not,  the  action 
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\lf.  a.  i.  of  the  Income  Tax  Commissioners  in  correcting  the 
jlowe.  p00r  rate  assessment  ? — That  is  so. 
s Alar.  1895.  7 357.  As  against  that,  the  rateable  value  is  only 

gtst^Tof  135,000,000/.  ? — Yes. 

™“d°and  7358.  And  those  three  figures  really  sum  up  the 
Sngtendan  history  of  property  assessable  under  Schedule  A.  ? — 
compared.  That  is  so.  I should  like  to  say,  with  regard  to  that, 
that  Griffith’s  valuation  in  Ireland  is  not  analagous  to 
the  gross  estimated  rental  of  property  in  England,  but 
to  the  rateable  value 

7359.  Prom  your  experience  in  both  countries,  and 
especially  since  you  have  pointed  to  Mr.  Barton’s 
evidence,  that  an  allowance  is  made  in  the  valuation 
for  repairs,  would  not  that  bring  us  to  this  point,  that 
the  rateable  value  in  England  really  corresponds  to  the 
valuation  in  Ireland  ? — It  certainly  does.  I have  looked 
back  to  see  what  the  relative  proportion  would  be  years 
ago  between  the  gross  poor  rate  on  property  rated  to  the 
poor  and  assessed  under  Schedule  A.  and  the  Schedule 
A.  assessments  actually  made,  my  object  was  to  ascer- 
tain what  the  proportion  was  years  ago,  which  now 
stands  as  162  to  168,  and  I see  that  the  earliest  year 
in  which  the  department  ever  called  for  that  in- 
formation was  the  year  1874-5.  Now,  I see  for  that 
year  the  gross  poor  rate  value  on  property  that  was 
rated  to  the  poor  and  assessed  under  Schedule  A.  was 
'21,957,786/.,  and  the  Schedule  A.  assessment  on  the 
same  property  in  1874  was  131,882,107/.;  the  differ- 
ence is  9,924,321/.,  which  is  an  increase  upon  the 
gross  poor  rate  of  8 • 96  per  cent.  That  shows  that  20 
years  ago  the  local  assessments  were  not  made  with 
quite  as  much  strict  accuracy  as  they  are  at  the  present 
time,  because  there  were  a greater  number  of  cases  in 
which  in  making  the  Crown  assessment  we  refused  to 
accept  the  local  valuations. 

7360.  There  has  been  a good  deal  of  conversation 
as  to  comparing  the  assessment  to  income  tax  in  Ire- 
land, which  practically  corresponds  with  the  valuation 
and  the  assessment  in  England,  more  especially  as  to 
what  has  been  the  effect  of  the  provision  in  the 
English  law  which  allows  revision  of  the  assessment 
from  time  to  time.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible 
to  make  a return,  starting,  we  will  say,  from  1853, 
showing  the  valuation  upon  one  side  in  Ireland, 
which,  of  course,  is  very  much  the  same  now  as  it  was 
then,  and  on  the  other  side  the  assessment  of  land 
under  Schedule  A.  in  1853,  in  England  and  Scotland, 
with  what  it  is  now  and  what  it  was  40  years  ago. 
The  Commission  have  been  told  that  the  comparison 
between  the  assessment  in  England  and  Ireland  is 
unfair  to  Ireland,  because  during  the  last  20  years 
there  has  been  a large  decrease  under  Schedule  A.  in 
England  on  account  of  depression,  and  the  answer  to 
that  is,  “ Yes  ” ; but  between  1853  and  1 873,  or  what- 
ever the  time  was,  there  had  been  a very  considerable 
increase.  Do  you  think  land  under  Schedule  A.  now 
would  be  assessable  at  less  than  it  was  in  1853  ?— Do 
you  mean  in  England  ? 

7361.  Yes  ? — I can  answer  that  question  at  once. 
Lands  in  England  were  assessed  in  1853  at  41,449,280/., 
and  in  1893  they  were  assessed  at  41,058,703/. 

7362.  Therefore  you  say  they  are  very  nearly  the 
same,  do  you  ? — Very  nearly ; it  is  a slight  decrease. 

7363.  And  that  compares  with  the  valuation  of 
Ireland,  which  is  a stationary  one  ? — Yes.  I should 
say  with  regal’d  to  the  figures  given  in  this  return  as 
to  the  rent  in  Ireland,  quoted  by  Mr.  Bailey,  and 
made  the  subject  of  his  first  statistical  account  in  the 
heads  of  his  evidence,  this  little  difference  is  to  be 
accounted  for  in  the  first  place  by  the  fact  that  up  to 
1876  farm-houses  and  buildings,  rated  with  the  land, 
were  not  included  in  the  annual  value  of  lands,  whilst 
since  that  date  they  have  been,  and  that  really  wipes 
away  the  great  bulk  of  the  difference  between  the 
valuation  in  1862  and  the  valuation  in  1893.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  as  the  valuation  of  land  in  Ireland 
cannot  be  changed,  it  is  quite  clear  it  must  remain 
about  the  same,  no  matter  how  many  years  you  take 
it  apart. 

7364.  We  have  also  had  our  attention  called  to  the 
fact  that  a large  amount  of  land  unoccupied  in  great 


towns  in  England  does  not  pay  any  rental,  and  it  has  Mr.  G.  v. 
been  stated  that  that  is  a benefit  on  the  part  of  Eng-  Mo  wo: 

land  which  Ireland  does  not  get.  What  would  be  ft  Mar.  isiis. 
your  view  of  that.  If  no  income  is  got  from  a place,  System  of 
I suppose  you  could  hardly  get  a tax  from  it,  could  j'“e"^°aud 
you.  I am  speaking  now  of  land  unlet  or  unoccu-  England 
pied  ? — As  a general  rule  that  land  is  assessed  at  its  00mPared- 
present  value  in  its  present  condition,  that  is  to  say, 
if  it  were  part  of  what  had  originally  been  a grass 
field  it  would  be  assessed  at  its  agricultural  value  as 
accommodation  grass  land,  and  the  tax  would  be  paid 
on  it.  Of  course  no  assessment  is  made  on  any 
theoretical  value  based  upon  a per-centage  of  capital 
value  ; we  have  no  power  to  charge  a man  upon 
what  he  might  make  by  his  property  if  he  chose  to 
put  it  to  some  other  purposes,  either  in  England  or 
Ireland. 

7365.  And  the  land,  if  only  agricultural,  would 
only  have  an  agricultural  value  ? — That  would  be  so. 

7366.  Can  you  tell  us  from  your  own  knowledge 
what  proportion  of  income  lax  in  Ireland  is  paid  on 
the  valuation  and  not  on  the  rental? — No,  I could  not 
say  that. 

7367.  Do  you  think  that  information  could  be 
ascertained  ? — I do  not  know  that  that  could  be  given  ; 
it  would  involve  an  enormous  amount  of  work,  because 
every  single  voucher  throughout  the  country,  number- 
ing hundreds  of  thousands,  would  have  to  be  examined 
in  order  to  answer  it. 

7368.  Prom  your  experience  do  you  think  as  a rule 
it  is  paid  on  the  valuation,  or  what? — In  a large 
number  of  cases  it  is  still  paid  on  the  valuation. 

7369.  And  within  your  notice  since  judicial  rents 
have  been  fixed,  has  the  tendency  been  not  to  pay  on 
the  valuation  but  ou  the  new  rent  ? — There  are  still 
a great  many  cases  in  which  the  landlord  elects  to  pay 
on  the  valuation. 

7370.  {Mr.  Martin)  In  reference  to  your  appendix  Valuation 
giving  the  amount  of  valuation  of  certain  houses,  are  towns?8* in 
you  aware  that  the  Dublin  house  agents  usually  put 

down  in  their  lists  a very  appreciably  higher  price 
than  they  mean  to  take  for  their  houses? — No,  I do 
not  know  that. 

7371.  Would  it  surprise  you  to  hear  that  the 
custom  is  to  accept  a diminution  of  25  to  50  per  cent, 
on  the  prices  asked  ? — Yes,  I should  be  surprised  to 
hear  that.  The  only  house  I know  of  that  has  been  . 
actually  let  comprised  in  this  list  has  been  let  at  the 
price  asked  for  it,  that  is  No.  20. 

7372.  I have  some  experience  in  taking  houses  in 
Dublin,  and  no  one  would  dream  of  giving  the  price 
the  agents  put  in  their  list.  Are  there  any  cases  where 
a larger  demand  is  made  on  owners  having  land  in 
their  own  hands  than  the  ordinary  rate  of  income  tax 
on  the  valuation  of  such  lands  ? — No. 

7373.  Is  there  any  case  where  a demand  is  made 
of  3<7.  in  the  pound  in  addition  to  8 <7.  ? — Under 
Schedule  B. 

7374.  How  do  you  come  to  place  the  land  under 
the  two  schedules  ? All  land  is  liable  to  be  placed 
under  two  schedules;  in  the  case  of  an  owner 
occupying  his  own  land,  he  would  be  liable  to  the 
Schedule  A.  rate  as  owner,  and  Schedule  B.  rate  as 
occupier. 

7375.  Even  although  he  pays  on  the  amount  of  his 
receipts  ?— We  should  not  tax  him  on  the  amount  of 
his  receipts. 

7376.  But  he  had  the  land  in  his  own  hands,  and 
let  the  grazing  We  will  suppose  ? — In  that  case  we 
should  do  this.  He  could  either  pay  us  under  Schedule 
A.  at  8tZ.,  and  Schedule  B.  at  3 d.,  or  if  he  chose  he  could 
send  us  as  tatement,  saying  “ I let  the  land  at  so  muen , 

“ the  cost  of  doing  it  is  so  much,  the  rate  is  so  much, 

“ and  the  net  balance  I get  is  so  much,  on  which  I 
“ will  pay  you  at  8c/.,”  and  if  the  amount  came  to  less 
than  the  combined  charge  jinder  A.  and  B.  we  should 
accept  taxes  on  the- -receipts  at  8rf.  We  are  constantly 
those  having  cases. 

7377.  Have  you  experienced  any  falling  off  in  the  Deduction 
receipts  for  income  tax  owing  to  the  action  of  the  Iorr®Pairs. 
Finance  Act  of  last  year,  that  is  allowing  one-eighth  or 

Qq  2 
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3rjiowc .F‘  one-sixth  off  for  repairs  ? — Yes,  that  will  make  a very 
— large  falling  off. 

ar'  ’ 7378.  Has  it  occurred  up  to  the  present? — Yes, 

^drations  allowance  has  been  made  in  thousands  of  cases.  There 
or  repairs.  .g  n note  tjje  bottom  0f  the  collectors  demand  notes 
calling  the  attention  of  the  taxpayer  to  the  fact  that  he 
is  entitled  to  make  a claim,  and  instructions  have  also 
been  issued  to  the  surveyors,  telling  them  to  give  the 
necessary  directions  to  the  local  collectors  to  make 
this  alteration  contemplated  by  the  Act ; but,  to  be 
perfectly  candid,  I know,  as  a matter  of  fact,  that 
there  are  a great  many  cases  in  Ireland  which  will  have 
to  be  adjusted  by  repayments  ; several  cases  have  come 
under  my  notice  where  owners,  in  ignorance  of  what 
their  rights  were,  have  paid  on  the  full  charge.  In 
England,  where  the  assessments,  in  all  cases,  were 
made  on  the  full  letting  value,  there  was  no  difficulty 
in  correcting  the  books  before  delivery  to  the  collectors, 
but  in  Ireland,  as  the  Act  says  that  these  allowances 
shall  not  apply  in  cases  where  the  disparity  between 
the  rent  and  valuation  exceeds  a certain  proportion, 
namely,  one-eightli  and  one-sixth,  and  as  we  have 
no  means  of  knowing  where  the  disparity  does 
exceed  it  and  where  not,  it  was  impossible  for 
us  to  alter  the  books. 

EevafuellS  7379.  {Chairman.)  Is  there  in  Ireland,  especially 
in  Dublin,  anything  analogous  to  the  annual  return, 
which,  in  London,  all  householders  have  to  make  to 
the  parish  authorities,  with  the  details  of  the  value 
and  rent  of  their  houses  ? — Nothing  at  all. 

7380.  That  does  not  exist,  does  it  ? — That  does  not 
exist. 

7381.  You  know,  do  you  not,  that  it  does  in 
England  ? — Yes. 

7382.  And  that  we,  in  England,  are  put  to  the 
proof  of  the  rateable  value  of  our  houses  every  live 
years  ? — Yes. 

7383.  There  is  no  such  thing  in  Ireland,  is  there  ? 
— There,  is  no  such  thing  in  Ireland. 

7384.  It  would  be  a beneficial  change,  would  it. 
not  ? — Of  course,  if  we  had  that  information,  we 
should  know  at  once  what  the  real  assessment  should 
be,  and  it  would  save  all  this  guessing. 

7385.  Is  it  a return  which  is  much  objected  to  in 
England,  do  you  think  ? — I do  not  think  so.  Speaking 
generally,  there  is  nothing  like  the  friction  and  trouble 
in  the  working  of  the  Schedule  A.  assessment  as  the 
Schedule  D. 

7386.  If  you  had  your  choice  between  the  English 
system  and  the  Irish  system  which  would  you,  from 
the  Crown  point  of  view,  choose  ? — I should  choose 


the  English  system,  because  it  admits  of  much  greater 
accuracy.  — ’ 

7387.  And  it  admits  of  adjustment  from  time  to  8 sInl'-  1S95- 

time,  according  to  real  value? — Yes.  Retm-ns as 

7388.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  With  regard  to  reductions,  Deductions 
exemptions,  and  abatements  on  page  32,  I took  you  as  S”1* 
far  as  the  gross  annual  value  assesssed,  169,000,0007.  ? value. 

— Yes. 

7389.  That  is  subject  to  a deduction  of  19,000,0007. 
for  abatements  and  exemptions,  is  it  not? — Yes. 

7390.  That  is  to  say,  about  one-ninth  of  the  gross  ? 

— Yes. 

7391.  The  Irish  assessment  of  13,612,0007.  is  subject 
to  a deduction  of  900,0007 , that  is  one-fifteenth  of  the 
gross  ? — Yes. 

7392.  If  the  English  proportion  of  exemptions  and 
abatements  were  the  same  as  the  Irish,  one-fifteenth, 
it  would  be  11,000,0007.,  not  18,000,0007.? — Yes,  but 
I can  explain  that  in  a moment.  You  see  the  great 
bulk  of  that  18,896,0007.  comes  under  the  head  of 
exemptions  under  1507.,  there  is  no  less  than 
13,784,6767.  of  the  total  under  that  one  head,  of 
exemptions  that  simply  arises  from  the  fact  that  in 
England  there  are  an  enoi'mous  number  of  real  pro- 
perty owners  with  incomes  below  the  limit  of  taxation, 
whereas  in  all  Ireland  there  are  comparatively  few 
such  cases.  The  great  bulk  of  property  in  Ireland  js 
held  by  people  whose  incomes  are  not  within  the 
limits  of  exemption. 

7393.  But  of  the  total  exemptions  of  Ireland, 
747,0007.  arises  under  that  head  ? — Yes,  it  does. 

7394.  The  main  exemption  in  Ireland,  as  in 
England,  is  under  that  head,  and  almost  in  the  same 
proportion,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

7395.  And  the  fact  remains  that  the  whole  exemp- 
tions in  England  are  proportionately  nearly  double  to 
what  they  are  in  Ireland,  does  it  not  ? — Yes,  the 
reason  of  that  is  that  the  other  exemptions  here  are 
included  in  the  assessment  in  England,  but  not  in 
Ireland.  Now  in  Ireland,  at  the  present  time,  it  is 
the  practice  to  leave  out  hospitals  and  public  schools 
altogether.  They  are  not  put  in,  whereas  in  England 
there  is  1,669,0007.  assessed  under  that  head.  Then 
there  is  494,0007.  for  land  tax  deduction,  while  there 
is  no  land  tax  payable  in  Ireland.  With  regard  to 
these  other  things,  the  parochial  rates,  &c.  on  the 
tithe  rentcharges,  for  instance,  in  Ireland  the  rentcharge 
is  not  assessed  separately,  and  in  England  it  is  assessed 
separately.  We  cannot  give  them  a deduction  in  this 
way,  but  it  is  made  by  way  of  repayment. 


The  witness  withdrew. 
Adjourned  to  the  28th  March. 


SEVENTEENTH  DAY. 

Thursday,  28th  March  1895. 


At  B Committee  Room,  House  of  Lords. 


PRESENT : 


The  Right  Hon.  HUGH  C. 

Lord  Welby. 

Sir  David  Barbour,  K.C.S.I. 

The  Hon.  Edward  Blake,  M.P. 

Bertram  W.  Currie,  Esq. 


Mr.  Edgar  J.  Harper 

7396.  (Chairman.)  You  are  surveyor  to  the  London 
IZf  County  Council,  I think  ? — I am  one  of  them, 
is M»r. if 9t.  7397.  How  lotig  have  you  been  their  surveyor? — I 

have  been  with  the  Council  and  their  predecessors,  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  17  years. 


E.  CHILDERS,  Chairman. 

J.  E.  Redmond,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Thomas  Sexton,  Esq,  M.P. 

Gustav  W.  Wolfe,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Henry  F.  Slattery,  Esq. 

Mr.  B.  II.  Holland,  Secretary. 
called  in  and  examined. 

7398.  How  many  surveyors  are  there? — I can  Mr. E. J- 
hardly  answer  off-hand,  but  in  the  Estates  and  Valuation  Barp>r- 
Department,  to  which  I belong,  there  are  two,  Mr.  28  Mar- is®' 
Young,  who  is  termed  the  valuer  to  the  Council,  and 
myself. 
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) [r.  E.  J.  7399.  To  what  extent  have  you  personal  experience 

Harper.  ^ assessments  under  the  different  schedules  of  the 
a 31^1895.  ineome  tax  ? — The  action  of  the  London  County 
Actionof  Council,  in  promoting  uniformity  of  assessment,  has 

Comfy,  brought  their  Estates  and  Valuation  Department,  to 

Cw"  ’ which  I belong,  into  close  communication  with  the 
local  assessing  authorities ; and  since  1890  all  valua- 
tion lists  deposited  in  London  have  been  carefully 
examined  by  that  department.  In  the  discharge  of 
my  official  duties,  I am  frequently  present  at  the 
meetings  of  the  local  assessment  committees,  and  at 
the  sittings  of  the  London  Quarter  Sessions  devoted 
to  assessment  business ; and  I am  well  acquainted 
with  the  principles  and  practice  of  assessing  property 
to  income  tax,  under  Schedule  A.,  throughout  the 
metropolis,  as  defined  by  the  Valuation  (Metropolis) 
Act,  1869. 

7400.  Beyond  that  district  you  also  have  experience, 

I think  ? — Some  slight  experience  derived  from,  first, 
the  assessment  of  property  in  other  counties  belonging 
to  the  London  County  Council,  nearly  all  of  which  has 
been  re-valued  during  the  last  six  years,  and  secondly, 
examinations,  for  various  purposes,  of  the  valuation 
lists  of  parishes  adjacent  to  the  county  of  London, 
parishes  which  take  the  benefit  of  our  main  drainage 
system. 

Assessment  ’ 7401.  In  the  case  of  property  in  London  let  on  long 
of  property  ieaseg;  jn  what  way  is  so  much  of  the  annual  letting 
leases’!1  value,  which  is  not  covered  by  the  rent  paid  by  the 

occupier,  assessed  to  income  tax  ? — Any  value  beyond 
the  rent  paid  by  the  occupier  should  be  included  in 
the  “ gross  value  ” column  of  the  valuation  list  (which 
is,  by  the  Act  of  1860,  section  45,  conclusive  evidence 
of  value  for  income  tax  purposes),  and  in  most  London 
parishes  this  is  now  done.  Such  value  (that  is  the 
value  beyond  the  rent  paid)  is  often  represented  by  a 
premium  paid  by  the  occupier  on  entering,  or  by  his 
expenditure  of  a stipulated  sum  in  the  improvement 
of  the  premises.  In  these  cases  there  is  a rule  (sugges- 
ted by  the  Assessment  Conference)  now  generally 
applied,  and  its  effect  is  to  produce  substantial  fairness 
in  the  assessment.  I do  not  know  whether  you  wish 
me  to  explain  what  I mean  by  that  rule  and  that 
Conference. 

Action  of  7402.  If  you  please,  and  also  would  you  state  what 
Couucii.  the  Assessment  Conference  was? — The  Assessment 
Conference  was  convened  by  the  London  County 
Council,  and  was  a conference  between  their  Local 
Government  and  Taxation  Committee  and  representa- 
tives of  all  the  various  assessing  bodies  in  the  metropolis. 
This  Conference  passed  a series  of  resolutions,  which 
were  printed  and  circulated  to  all  the  London  rating 
authorities,  in  the  form  of  rules  for  practical  guidance 
in  arriving  at  the  annual  value  of  various  classes  of 
property.  The  principal  end  in  view  was  to  induce 
all  the  local  authorities  to  follow  the  same  practice,  and 
thus  ensure  substantial  uniformity.  I have  copies  of 
those  rules  here,  and  if  they  will  be  of  any  use  I will 
hand  them  in. 

7403.  Was  the  Assessment  Conference  successful  l 

Yes,  I think  I may  say  that  it  was  successful  in  the 

sense  that  it  arrived  at  practical  unanimity  in  connexion 
with  those  resolutions. 

7404.  Has  it  required  legislation  to  enforce  it  or 
not  ? — In  so  far  as  those  resolutions  are  concerned, 
not.  There  was  a proposal  before  that  Conference  to 
amend  the  law,  and  they  arrived  practically  at  an 
agreed  Bill,  but  these  resolutions  which  I have  now 
handed  in  are  under  the  present  law  and  would  not  in 
any  way  be  interfered  with  by  the  Bill  which  was 
considered  by  that  Conference,  and  which  has  been 
introduced,  I believe,  into  the  House  of  Commons  this 
session. 

7405.  But  the  resolutions  of  the  Conference,  so  far 
as  they  did  require  legislation  have  not  been  confirmed 
by  any  decision  of  the  County  Council  yet,  have  they  ? 
—No.  The  Council  felt  that  it  would  be  wise  on  their 
part  not  to  interfere  with  these  resolutions  in  any  way. 
Of  course  they  had  to  come  before  the  Council  in  order 
that  a formal  vote  might  be  passed  for  their  printing 
and  issuing  to  all  the  rating  authorities,  and  members 


of  the  Council  then  desired  to  make  amendments  and 
alterations,  but  it  was  felt  by  the  great  majority  that  — ' 
it  was  undesirable  to  interfere  at  all  with  the  work  28  Mar~ IS95- 
which  had  been  done  by  the  Assessment  Conference.  Action  of 

7406.  Therefore  it  is  still  in  the  power  of  each  council, 
authority  to  apply  those  rules  or  not,  as  they  think  fit  ? 

— Certainly. 

7407.  (Mr.  Blake.)  You  say  they  have  been  gener- 
ally applied,  do  you  ? — In  fact  they  have  been  generaiiy 
applied,  but  of  course  there  has  been  no  general  re- 
valuation since  those  resolutions  were  passed.  That 
re-valuation  is  about  to  take  place  this  year. 

7408.  {Chairman.)  I interrupted  you  in  the  middle 
of  a previous  auswer.  Perhaps  you  will  conclude  it  ? 

— As  to  the  particular  properties  where  the  annual 
letting  value  is  not  covered  by  the  rent  paid  by 
the  occupier,  I had  mentioned  two  ways  in  which 
that  might  be  accounted  for,  the  premium  and  the 
outlay  made  on  the  premises ; but  it  may  happen, 
however,  that  the  holder  of  a long  lease  will  remain 
in  occupation  for  many  years,  during  which  time  the 
property  increases  in  value.  The  only  means  avail- 
able to  the  overseers  for  including  such  increases  of 
value  in  their  assessments  are,  first,  a comparison 
with  adjacent  similar  properties,  if  any,  held  at  rack- 
rents  ; or,  secondly,  an  expert  valuation.  There  is, 
among  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  Assessment  Con- 
ference, a rule  suggesting  that  in  the  case  of  all  leases 
more  than  five  years  old,  special  attention  should  be 
paid  to  that  particular  consideration. 

7409.  Does  property  of  this  kind,  in  your  opinion,  Assessment 

pay  income  tax  on  its  full  annual  letting  value  ? — In  y 

the  majority  of  London  parishes  rough  justice  is  done,  lenses, 
and  has  been  done  in  the  past.  In  others,  part,  at 

any  rate,  of  the  full  annual  value  of  such  properties 
has  escaped  assessment  in  the  past  but  much  of  this 
class  of  error  has  been,  and  know  being,  rectified. 

In  certain  wealthy  districts,  however,  even  at  the 
present  time,  any  value  beyond  the  rent  paid  escapes 
assessment  to  a considerable  extent,  the  principa 
offenders  being  the  City  of  London  Union  and 'the 
parishes  of  St.  Marylebone,  St.  James,  Westminster 
and  St.  George,  Hanover  Square.  It  is  believed 
however,  that  they  will  conform  to  the  rules  laid 
down  by  the  Assessment  Conference  in  the  forth- 
coming quinquennial  re-valuation. 

7410.  When  the  principles  of  the  Assessment 
Conference  will  practically  be  in  force  ? — I can  hardly 
use  the  word  “ enforced,”  but  I believe  that  the  vast 
majority  of  the  parishes  in  London  will  voluntarily 
adopt  those  rules  and  carry  them  out. 

7411.  I said  “ in  force,”  not  “ enforced.”  Is  much 
property  in  London  held,  in  your  opinion,  at  rents  in 
excess  of  its  actual  letting  value,  if  in  possession  ?— 

There  is  not  much  in  the  sense  of  proportion  to  the 
whole but  there  are,  no  doubt,  fairly  numerous  cases 
of  this  kind.  They  arise  mainly,  first,  in  the  case,  of 
leasehold  property,  where  unforeseen  depreciation 
takes  place  during  the  currency  of  the  lease  ; and, 
secondly,  in  the  case  of  business  premises,  where  tenants 
pay  unduly  high  rents  in  order  to  avoid  the  necessity 
of  removing  an  established  business  to  a new  address. 

7412.  Does  freehold  property  in  London,  in  the  Assessment 
actual  occupation  of  its  owners,  bear  an  appreciable  “ "“g*? 
proportion  to  all  the  property  in  London?— Nu- 
merically, I think  not ; but  with  regard  to  value,  I 

think  the  proportion  is  appreciable.  Some  of  the 
largest  and  most  valuable  properties  in  London  come 
under  this  head,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  building 
societies  have  had  a tendency  to  multiply  small 
owners  during  the  last  30  or  40  years.  Of  course,  it 
I am  to  include  in  this  category — as  I should,  techni  - 
cally, be  justified  in  doing— properties  owned  and 
occupied  for  public  purposes  by  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment, the  local  authorities,  and  other  public  or 
semipublic  bodies  such  as  railway,  gas,  and  water 
companies,  I should  iiot  hesitate  to  say  that  the 
proportion  is  fairly  substantial  in  both  senses. 

7413.  But  as  to  residential  property — houses  in 
occupation— you  would  say  it  was  very  small,  would 
you  ? — Very  small  indeed. 

Qq  3 
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^Harper!  7414.  Does  such  property,;  in  your  opinion,  pay 
a — - ’ income  tax  on  its  full  actual  letting-  value  ? — -As  to 
S8  ar.  1895.  gmall  properties,  yes  ; for  they  are  readily  comparable 
Assessment  -with  adjacent  similar  properties  letting  at  rack-rents, 
property.  As  to  more  valuable  properties,  I think  a large  pro- 
portion of  those  in  private  hands  are  under-assessed ; 
those  belonging  to  the  London  County  Council  and 
the  School  Board  for  London  are,  if  anything,  too 
highly  valued ; but  many  buildings  belonging  to  the 
local  authorities  are  not  fully  assessed.  Railways, 
docks,  tramways,  canals,  gas  and  waterworks  are,  as 
a rule,  kept  up  to  the  mark,  as  experts  are  usually 
employed  to  value  them. 

7415.  Do  large  freehold  private  mansions,  hotels, 
clubs,  restaurants,  and  public  houses  pay  income  tax, 
in  your  opinion,  on  their  fall  annual  letting  value  ? — 
On  the  whole,  I think  not.  Freehold  mansions  in 
London  are  often  under-assessed ; but  this  is  in  some 
measure  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are,  for  the  most 
part,  situated  in  parishes  where  other  classes  of 
property  are  also  under-assessed.  Hotels,  clubs,  and 
restaurants,  in  the  City  and  West  End,  are  not  always 
fully  valued ; but  in  other  districts  there  is  less  cause 
for  complaint.  Some  assessment  committees  put 
them  at  a high  figure,  and  appeals  to  quarter  sessions 
are  the  consequence.  The  overseers  have  great 
difficulty  in  dealing  with  properties  of  the  descriptions 
set  out  in  the  question ; and  the  rules  drawn  up  by 
the  Assessment  Conference  as  to  licensed  premises 
(Nos.  6a,  6b,  and  6c),  under  which  an  arbitrary  pro- 
portion of  the  premium  is  converted  into  annual  value 
and  added  to  the  rent,  are  not  sufficient  to  ensure 
accuracy,  which,  in  complicated  cases,  cannot  be 
obtained  by  a hard  and  fast  rule.  In  following  the 
rules,  errors  result,  no  doubt,  in  both  directions ; but 
the  balance,  in  my  opinion,  is  on  the  low  side; 

7416.  You  mean  on  the  side  of  under-assessm6nt  ? 
—Yes.  Ithink,  generally  speaking,  licensed  property 
in  London  is  somewhat  under-assessed. 

7417.  Can  you  give  the  case  of  any  particular 
place? — In  the  Fulham  Union  it  has  been  the  practice 
to  take  into  account  only  one  third  of  the  premium 
instead  of  one  half ; but  this  will  be  altered  at  the 
forthcoming  quinquennial  re-valuation. 

^unefcof  7416.  Can  you  make  any  estimate  of  the  annual 
building  value,  assuming  it  to  be  utilised  for  building  of  vacant 
an  ‘ land  in  London  ? — No  reliable  data  are  available  for 
framing  such  an  estimate.  I have  formed  an  opinion 
as  to  the  quantity,  though  on  somewhat  slender 
grounds,  to  the  effect  that,  excluding  public  open 
spaces  and  accommodation  laud  within  the  curtilage 
of  existing  buildings,  there  are  about  14,000  aci-es  of 
vacant  land  in  the  county  of  London.  But  the 
greater  part  of  this  land  is  not,  under  present  con- 
ditions, ripe  for  building  operations ; and  consequently, 
while  it  has  an  increasing  capital  value,  its  annual 
value  would  be  little  more  than  it  would  fetch  for 
agricultural  purposes. 

7419.  When  you  say  “ ripe  for  building  opera- 
tions,” do  you  mean  liable  to  building  operations,  but 
not  ready  to  be  built  upon  at  present  ? — The  word 
“ripe  ” in  its  use  among  surveyors,  means  land  which 
could  now,  if  placed  in  the  market,  be  let  on  building 
lease  and  ground  rents  created. 

7420.  It  is  land  liable  to  be  built  upon.  There  is 
nothing  legally,  is  there,  to  prevent  its  being  built 
upon  ? — Certainly  ; perfectly  liable. 

7421.  (Mr.  Blake.)  You  mean  the  time  has  arrived 
when  you  can  put  it  on  the  market  with  advantage  ? 

• — That  is  my  meaning. 

7422.  ('Chair man.)  On  what  principle  is  such  land 
now  assessed  ? — Land  about  to  be  built  on  is  seldom 
or  never  assessed,  except  to  land  tax.  But  vacant 
land  fit  for  beneficial  occupation  as  agricultural  or 
accommodation  land  is  assessed  at  its  full  annual 
value  in  nearly  all  districts. 

7423.  Can  you  give  any  information  as  to  the 
assessment  of  country  houses  ?— Not  from  personal 
experience. 

□TmuIS'3  7424.  If  assessments  were  made  entirely  by  a 
allies,  l'a*  central  Government  department,  instead  pf,  as  at  pre- 


sent, by  local  elected  bodies,  subject  to  supervision  by 
central  officers,  do  you  think  that  there  would  be 
greater  approximation  than  at  present  between  assess- 
ment and  actual  annual  values  ? — I think  that  ques- 
tion applies  rather  to  England  generally,  and  is  not 
applicable  in  some  particulars  to  the  case  of  London. 
There  the  assessment  committees  are  not  directly 
elected  bodies,  but  are  chosen  by  the  members  of 
vestries  and  boards  of  guardians  from  among  them- 
selves. Nor  are  they  subject  to  supervision  by  central 
officers,  though  the  metropolitan  surveyors  of  taxes 
attend  their  meetings  and  possess  special  privileges 
for  making  objections  (see  the  Act  of  1869,  sections 
8,  12,  and  53).  These  officers,  having  usually  no 
expert  qualification  in  valuation,  are  not  always  able — 
despite  their  assiduity — to  check  efficiently  the  action 
of  the  assessment  committees.  I have  not  considered 
the  idea  of  having  assessments  made  entirely  by  a 
central  Government  department.  The  desired  ap- 
proximation between  assessments  and  actual  annual 
value  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  best  secured  by  the 
appointment  of  expert  officials,  who  might  either  act 
as  the  advisers  of  the  local  assessment  committees, 
or  form  part  of  a municipal  assessor’s  department, 
such  as  exists  in  Glasgow.  The  Valuation  (Amend- 
ment) Bill,  promoted  by  the  London  County  Council, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Assessment  Conference, 
would  provide  facilities  for  such  appointments,  and 
would  also  throw  upon  the  Council  the  duties  of  send- 
ing a representative — who  would  undoubtedly  be  an 
expert  in  values— to  sit  with  each  local  assessment 
committee,  and  of  assessing  all  hereditaments  (such  as 
railways)  which  extend  through  two  or  more  parishes. 
Both  provisions  are  introduced  with  a view  to  pro- 
moting uniformity,  but  they  cannot  fail  to  promote 
accuracy  at  the  same  time.  Personally,  I have  a 
preference  for  the  Glasgow  system,  amplified  to  meet 
the  needs  of  London ; but  the  scheme  embodied  in 
the  Bill  would,  to  a large  extent,  have  a similar  effect, 
and,  as  it  is  the  outcome  of  long  and  careful  delibera- 
tion by  many  persons  well  versed  in  the  subject  I 
attach  the  less  importance  to  my  own  opinion. 

7425.  The  Commission  desire  to  ascertain,  as  nearly 
as  practicable,  the  annual  value  of  real  estate  in 
England.  Do  you  think  that,  on  the  whole,  the 
assessment  to  Schedule  A.  of  the  Income  Tax  forms 
a fair  standard  of  measurement  ? — The  assessment  to 
income  tax  under  Schedule  A,  includes  the  average 
annual  cost  of  repairs  and  insurance,  and  therefore 
represents,  in  this  sense,  more  than  the  net  annual 
value  of  real  estate.  On  the  other  hand,  various 
classes  of'  property,  such  as  parks,  churches,  &e.,  are 
exempt  from  assessment  under  Schedule  A.  But,  on 
the  whole,  taking  one  tiling  with  another,  I think  the 
present  assessments  under  Schedule  A.  form  as  good 
a basis  for  determining  annual  value— so  far  as  Lon- 
don property  is  concerned  — as  any  with  which  I 
am  acquainted.  Assuming  all  property  included  in 
assessment  at  its  full  value,  a deduction  of  one-sixth 
part  from  the  gross  annual  value — as  prescribed  by 
the  Finance  Act  of  1894 — would  leave  the  closest 
possible  approximation  to  the  net  annual  value. 

7426.  (Mr.  Currie.)  Do  I understand  you  to 
say  that  the  value  of  residential  property  in  such 
parishes  as  St.  James’,  Westminster,  Marylebone,  and 
St.  George’s,  Hanover  Square,  is  on  the  increase  at 
present? — The  value  I did  not  say  is  on  the 
increa.se,  but  the  existing  value  is  not  fully  represented 
by  the  figures  in  the  valuation  list. 

7427.  But  is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  lease- 
hold houses  have  recently  been  sold  in  these  districts 
at  less  than  half  what  they  commanded  some  20  years 
ago? — Yes.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many 
properties  which  are  worth  double  what  they  were 
worth  several  years  ago. 

7428.  But  I understood  you  to  assume  the  rating 
of  houses  was  always  on  the  increase,  my  experience 
is  the  other  way  ? — Certainly. 

7429.  Within  the  last  few  years  the  rateable  value 
of  such  houses  as  you  describe  has  been  decreasing 
very  much,  lias  it  not  ?— I have  no  wish  to  give  the 
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iir.E.J.  impression  that  there  was  a steady  increase  in  the 
Uarper-  V£jue  0f  Residential  property : all  I have  said  is  that 
3 Mar-1895.  tjie  existing  value  of  residential  property  is  not  fully 
Assessments  represented  in  the  valuations  at  present  made.  I 
Sues.  believe  that  during  the  re-valuation  which  has  just 
commenced,  and  which  will  be  brought  to  an  end 
during  the  current  year,  there  will  be  a very  great 
reform  in  that  respect. 

7430.  I understood  you  to  say  that  one  of  the  main 
factors  upon  which  the  valuation  was  based  in  the 
case  of  long  leasehold  residences  was  the  purchase 
price? — Yes,  the  premium. 

7431.  If  that  premium  is  less  than  half,  as  I know 
it  is  in  many  cases,  would  not  that  represent  that  the 
premises  were  over-valued  ? — No,  for  the  reason  that 
in  many,  many  cases,  with  which  I am  personally 
familiar  in  parishes  in  the  west  end  of  London,  no 
premium  whatever  has  been  taken  in  account  in 
assessing  them,  they  have  taken  the  rent  only,  and 
the  annual  value  beyond  that,  represented  by  the 
premium,  has  hitherto  escaped  assessment  altogether. 
The  authorities  are  fully  alive  to  that  now,  and  I 
believe  during  the  re-valuation  this  year  all  those 
cases  will  be  corrected,  and  that  the  valuation  now 
proceeding,  if  it  could  be  completed  in  time  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Commission,  would  give  you  the 
nearest  possible  approximation  to  the  actual  value  of 
London  property. 

7432.  ( Chairman .)  The  actual  letting  value  of 
London  property  ? — The  actual  letting  value  of  Lon- 
don property. 

7433.  The  letting  value . in  the  words  of  the 
statute  ? — The  letting  value  in  the  words  of  the 
statute. 

7434.  (Mr.  Blake.)  Then  I understand  you  to  say, 
notwithstanding  there  has  been  in  some  quarters  a 
considerable  under- value,  the  depreciated  value  has 
not  run  down  to  the  assessment  value  yet,  but  that 
the  assessment  value  remains  below  even  the  depre- 
ciated value  of  the  property  ? — That  is  quite  so,  and 
beyond  that,  while  there  has  been  depreciation  in  certain 
quarters,  there  has  been  appreciation  in  others,  and 
so  far  the  balance  has  been  a slight  increase  as  to 
property  as  a whole — not  as  to  residential  property 
only. 

7435.  (Sir  David  Barbour.)  After  the  valuation  is 
made,  is  it  frequently  corrected  or  does  it  last  for  a 
number  of  years? — It  lasts  for  five  years,  unless  there 
are  any  special  reasons,  such  as  the  addition  of  a new 
storey  to  a house  or  something  of  that  kind,  when  it 
is  in  the  power  of  the  overseers,  in  fact  it  is  their 
duty,  to  make  what  is  called  a provisional  list  in 
order  that  the  fates  on  the  property  may  be  forthwith 
claimed.  Then  every  year  these  provisional  lists  are 
brought  together  in  what  is  called  a supplemental 
list,  and  that  is  added  to  the  total  of  the  previous  full 
valuation. 

7436.  (Chairman.)  But  the  change  must  be  a 
visible  change,  must  it  not  ? — That  is  a legal  question 
upon  which  I am  hardly  competent  to  express  a final 
opinion.  In  practice  that  is  how  we  regard  it ; the 
words  of  the  Act  are  “ Is  from  any  cause  increased  or 
“ decreased  in  value.”  Those  words  seem  to  be  wider, 
but  cases  which  have  been  tested  and  canned  to  the 
High  Court  seem  to  throw  some  doubt  on  the  wider 
construction  that  one  is  at  first  inclined  to  put  on 
those  words. 

7437.  (Mr.  Wolff?)  In  answer  to  question  11,  you 
said  that  the  assessment  committees  were  not  subject 
to  supervision  by  central  officers,  but  that  the  surveyors 
of  taxes  attended  their  meetings,  although  these 
officers,  not  being  experts,  were  not  able  always  to 
check  efficiently  the  action  of  the  assessment  com- 
mittees. Then  you  said  that  the  desired  approxima- 
tion between  assessment  and  actual  annual  value  would 
be  best  secured  by  the  appointment  of  expert  officers 
either  as  the  advisers  of  the  local  assessment  com- 
mittees or  as  forming  part  of  a municipal  assessors’ 
department.  Do  you  think  that  would  have  the  result 
of  raising  the  assessment  ? — During  the  forthcoming 
valuation,  I think,  on  the  whole,  it  would. 


7438.  Then  do  you  think  on  the  whole  the  assess-  Mr.E.J. 
ment  is  below  the  actual  valuation  ?— At  the  present 

time.  28  Mar.  1885. 

7439.  (Lord  Welby.)  When  will  the  forthcoming  Assessments 
quinquennial  valuation  take  place  ? — It  has  already  v"uies.tUa' 
commenced,  the  overseers  have  sent  out  their  forms 

of  return  to  the  occupiers  and,  on  getting  them  in, 
they  are  commencing  in  some  parishes  already  to  make 
out  their  lists. 

7440.  Therefore  it  will  be  completed  this  year? — 

It  will  be  completed  and  deposited  on  the  31st  of  May, 
but  that  is  subject  of  course  to  objections  which  any 
ratepayer  may  make  to  the  various  assessment 
committees. 

7441.  When  that  is  put  into  force,  do  I understand 
you  think  that,  taking  London,  the  income  tax.  will  be 
fully,  and  fairly  charged  upon  London  property  ? — I 
have  every  confidence  that  it  will. 

7442.  And  that  the  cases  which  you  have  pointed 
where  properties  have  hitherto  escaped  full  valuation 
will  be  remedied  ? — Yes. 

7443.  And  therefore  in  answer  to  the  evidence 
which  has  been  put  before  us  that  income  tax  is  not 
levied  fully  on  real  property  and,  I think,  especially  in 
London,  below  its  value,  it  is  likely  that  that  will  no 
longer,  whatever  it  may  have  been  worth  in  the  past, 
be  the  case  ? — I believe  it  will  not. 

7444.  (Chairman.)  Would  you  say  as  to  matters 
now  that  that  belief  is  well  founded  that  income  tax 
is  levied  upon  considerably  less  than  the  value  ?— I 
certainly  should  not  employ  the  word  “ considerably.” 

The  total  assessment  to  income  tax  under  Schedule 
A.  in  London  at  the  present  time  is  something  over 
40,000,0007,  and  I do  not  suppose  that  any  re-valua- 
tion (disregarding  new  buildings,  which  of  course 
form  some  element  in  it),  would  add  another  million.. 

7445.  Disregarding  new  buildings  ? — Disregarding 
new  buildings.  Of  course  new  buildings  come  in  as 
a matter  of  course  as  they  are  put  up,  but  the  mere 
correction  of  all  present  under-assessment  I do  not 
think  would  add  more  than  a million  to  the  existing 
forty  millions. 

7446.  That  is  2|  per  cent.  ? — That  is  per  cent. 

7447.  May  I ask  you  incidentally,  are  the  questions  Method  of 
which  are  addressed  to  householders  this  year  with  re-valuation, 
the  view  to  the  preparation  of  that  information  upon 

the  former  form  or  has  any  change  been  made  ?— 

They  appear  to  be,  so  far  as  I have  seen  them,  on  the 
former  form.  The  Bill  promoted  by  the  County 
Council  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Assessment  Con- 
ference took  power  to  modify  that  form  from  time  to 
time  in  order  to  obtain  certain  items  of  information 
that  are  not  provided  for  ou  the  existing  form. 

7448.  Has  that  been  done  ? — That  has  not  been 
done  on  the  forms  issued  for  the  forthcoming  re- 
valuation because  there  hasjbeen  no  authority  to  depart 
from  the  old  form  which  was  prescribed  by  the  Act. 

7449.  So  that  the  information  may  be  more  correct 
as  it  will  be  given  this  ye&r,  but . it  is  practically  the 
same  information  as  has  been  obtained  quinquennially 
for  some  time  past,  is  it  ? — Yes.  Of  course  the  value  of 
the  quinquennial  re-valuation  consists  in  the  skill 
and  assiduity  with  which  these  returns,  made  by  the 
occupiers,  are  checked  by  the  officers  responsible  for 
making  the  list. 

7450.  The  questions  are  searching  questions,  are 
they  not  ? — The  questions  are  searching  questions  so 
far  as  regards  rent  and  annual  value,  but  the  question 
of  premium,  which  is  a very  important  one  in  certain 
parishes,  is  only  dealt  with  by  a question  worded,  if  I 
recollect  rightly,  somewhat  in  this  form.  “ Was  any 
“ consideration  other  than  the  rent  made  for  the 
“ granting  of  the  lease.”  There  are  many  people  who 
do  not  know  what  the  word  “ consideration  ” in  that 
connection  means : others,  no  doubt,  omit  to  reply  of 
set  purpose  in  order  to  escape  assessment  to  a certain 
extent. 

7451.  And  you  think  it  would  have  been  better  if 
the  question  could  have  been  more  searching  and  not 
so  short  ?— If  is  rather  too  formal  and  legal  in  shape 
at  present. 

Qq  4 
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Mr:  E J.  ■ 7452.  (Lord  Welby.)  You  said  that  in  some  parishes 
Harper.  fu][  annuai  value  of  properties  had  escaped  assess- 

28  Mar.  1895.  jnent,  I suppose  that  is  due  in  fact  to  this,  that  the 
Assessments  rent  was  fixed  some  time  ago,  probably  on  lease,  and 
vahiestaal  that  rent  continues  to  be  charged,  though  in  many  cases 
'a  ues‘  the  value  of  the  house  has  considerably  increased,  and 
if  it  were  re-let  now  it  would  fetch  a higher  rent,  is 
that  the  reason  why  property  escapes  full  assess- 
ment ?— That  is  exactly  the  reason.  You  have  a body 
of  overseers  sitting  round  the  table  with  the  occupier’s 
return  before  them,  they  see  the  rent  is  so  and  so,  and 
they  write  down  the  assessment  at  so  and  so,  it  is  quite 
impossible  for  them  to  judge,  sitting  round  the  table, 
whether  a property  has  increased  or  decreased  in 

7453.  It  has  been  rather  held  upon  that  ground  that 
property  has  escaped  full  assessment  on  account  of 
appreciation,  but,  passing  to  the  question  Mr.  Currie 
ut  to  you  just  now,  on  the  other  hand  have  not  people 
been  paying  more  than  they  ought  to  pay,  because 
property  has  decreased.  I will  give  you  an  instance 
:ii  my  mind.  A friend  of  mine  told  me  some  time  ago, 
of  a house  he  gave  9,000Z.  for,  in  South  Kensington. 
A certain  number  of  years  had  lapsed,  but  the  lease 
had  not  ever  depreciated,  and  he  had  heard  it  had 
recently  realised ' 4, 500Z.  That  house  must  ghave 

depreciated  very  much  in  value,  must  it  not  ? 
Supposing  it  to  have  been  the  same  lease,  the  occupier 
of  that  house  had  been  paying  very  much  more 
income  tax  than  the  value  of  his  house  warranted, 
had  he  not  ? — That  would  be  so  in  that  case,  but  that 
is  corrected  to  a certain  extent  by  the  right  of  objection 
given  to  every  ratepayer.  You  see  when  a property 
is  assessed  too  high,  the  ratepayer  has  the  right  to 
object  before  the  assessment  comirittee,  and  if  he 
shows  good  grounds,  the  assessment  is  reduced.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  it  is  too  low,  it  is  to  the  interest  of 
no  individual  to  object,  and,  consequently,  hitherto  he 
has  escaped.  These  representativss  sent  by  the 
London  County  Council  to  the  assessment  committees 
would,  among  their  other  duties,  have  to  look  after 
these  cases  where  the  assessment  is  too  low. 

• 7454.  In  such  a case  as  I have  mentioned,  would 
' the  fact  of  the  decreased  capital  value,  which  the 

occupier  paid  for  the  remainder  of  the  lease  be  taken 
into  consideration  by  the  assessment  committee  ? 
— Yes,  and  certainly  we,  as  representing  the  Council, 
should  ask  for  a reduction  in  the  assessment,  whether 
the  ratepayer  did  so  or  not.  Our  object  is,  of  course, 
to  secure  uniformity,  and  not  necessarily  a high 
'assessment. 

7455.  But  you  say  nobody  has  an  interest  in  the 
case  where  property  is  under-assessed.  Has  not  the 
Surveyor  of  Inland  Revenue  an  interest  in  it  ? — Yes, 
the  surveyors  of  taxes  look  after  that  very  sharply, 
but  they  have  only  the  returns  to  guide  them.  They 
are  not  surveyors,  they  have  no  expert  knowledge  as 
to  the  value  of  property,  and  all  they  can  do  is  to  see 
that  the  assessment  is  hot  lower  than  the  rent. 
Where  there  is  a premium  paid,  and  it  is  not  disclosed 
by  the  occupier,  the  surveyor  of  taxes  is  powerless. 

" 7456.  But  under  your  new  method  of  assessment 
which  will  come  into  force,  you  think  this  will  be 
remedied,  do  you  ? — I hope  it  will. 

Method  of  7457.  {Mr.  Sexton .)  I am  sorry  not  to  have  heard 
assessment,  y0ur  direet  evidence,  but  I should  like  to  ask  you  a 
few  questions.  Your  personal  knowledge  on  the 
matter  of  your  evidence  is  confined,  I think,  to  London 
and  some  parts  adjacent  to  London- — Yes.  practically. 

7458.  You  have  no  connexion  yourself  with  the 
assessment  to  income  tax,  have  you  ? — No. 

7459.  Your  function  is  simply  to  supervise  assess- 
■ ments  for  the  purpose  of  local  rating,  is  it  not? — No, 

not  exactly.  Of  course  the  London  County  Council 
are  simply  acting  in  this  direction  in  the  interests  of 
uniformity,  and  their  only  power— their  only  right  to 
do  so  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  are  ratepayers  in  the 
great  majority  of  the  London  parishes  and  they  are 
exercising  the  rights  of  ratepayers.  They  have  no 
supervising  authority,  but  they  make  use  of  their  right 
of  lodging  objections  to  get  into  communication  with 


the  authorities  who  do  make  the  lists,  and  with  the  Mr.  e.  j. 
authorities  who  determine  the  objections  to  those  lists 
and  bring  moral  pressure  to  bear  upon  them  in  the  28  Mar.  1395 
direction  of  uniformity.  Method  of 

7460.  As  persons  who  have  a right  to  object  legally  asse3sme,n. 
afterwards,  they  suggest  by  preference  a conference 

before  ? — That  is  exactly  so. 

7461.  This  uniformity  at  which  they  aim,  does  not, 
as  you  have  just  said,  I think,  in  reply  to  Lord  Welby, 
necessarily  mean  a full  or  higher  assessment? — It 
means  a full  assessment — not  an  unduly  high  one. 

7462.  It  does  not  necessarily  mean,  I think,  even  a 
full  assessment,  does  it,  but  it  means  the  assessment 
should  be  on  the  same  principle  ? — Yes ; but  there  is 
no  safe  road  to  uniformity  except  by  taking  the  full 
assessment. 

7463.  Possibly.  When  these  assessments  are  made 
by  local  authorities  and  when  the  local  assessment 
may  serve  as  the  basis  for  the  income  tax  levy,  does  it 
not  rather  seem  that  the  local  interest  is  in  the  low 
assessment  so  far  as  the  income  tax  is  concerned  ? — 

You  see  what  is  in  the  eye  of  the  assessing  bodies  is 
generally  the  local  rate,  which  is  much  more  con- 
siderable than  the  income  tax.  1 do'  not  think  the 
income  tax  consideration  has  much  weight  with  them. 

7464.  Of  course,  if  they  are  assessed  unfairly,  even 
upon  a low  basis,  there  would  be  a certain  advantage 
would  there  not,  I mean  that  the  local  rate  is  dis- 
tributed in  like  manner  over  the  assessment  as  if  it 
were  higher  ? — Certainly,  and  there  has  been  a 
tendency,  of  course,  in  the  past,  for  parishes  where  the 
rate  is  high,  to  be  highly  valued  in  order  to  keep  the 
rate  as  low  as  possible  and  vice  versa,  where  the  rate 
is  low,  to  value  low  in  order  to  keep  the  rate  in  the 
£ up. 

7465.  To  give  it  the  appearance  of  being  up  ? — 

Yes. 

7466.  And  in  the  other  case  to  give  it  the  appear- 
ance of  being  down  ? — Yes. 

7467.  I notice  in  your  proof  that  nearly  all  the  Re-valuation 
property  belonging  to  the  London  County  Council  has  ofthoPerlf 
been  revalued  during  the  last  six  years  ? — That  is  the  County 
property  outside  London. 

7468.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  the  re- valuation  ? 

— A very  considerable  increase.  The  property 
referred  to  consists  mainly  of  large  outfall  sewage 
works  and  lunatic  asylums. 

7469.  Situated  in  counties  adjoining  Middlesex  or 
counties  near  it  ? — Yes. 

7470.  Can  you  say  whether  that  property,  before 
its  revaluation,  had  been  valued  for  the  purpose  of 
assessment  upon  a basis  uniform  with  the  other  property 
in  those  counties  or  districts  ? — No,  it  had  not. 

7471.  Will  you  kindly  say  what  the  system  was  ? — 

In  the  case  of  lunatic  asylums  the  practice  was 
under  statute  to  rate  them  at  precisely  the  amount  at 
which  they  stood  in  the  rate  books  when  they  were 
purchased  by  the  asylum  authority  for  the  purpose  of 
lunatic  asylums,  so  that  while  there  was  no  loss  of  rate 
or  income  tax  owing  to  the  fact  of  the  property  being 
taken  for  an  asylum,  there  would  be  no  increase  in 
the  future.  That  law  was  repealed  in  1890  or  1891 
by  an  amendment  of  the  Lunacy  Act,  and  that  led  to 
a revaluation  of  all  our  asylums.  They  are  now 
assessed  on  the  same  principle  as  all  other  properties. 

7472.  Had  your  outfall  works  been  under-valued 
before  ? — They  had  not  been  undei'-valued  on  the 
basis  of  the  then  decisions.  Of  course,  the  districts  in 
which  they  were  situated  had  previously  made 
attempts  to  rate  them  at  figures  somewhat  similar  to 
the  figures  at  which  they  stand  now,  and  those  being 
the  days  of  the  Metropolitan  Board,  there  was  strong 
resistance  on  their  part  to  these  high  ratings,  and  the 
deciding  case,  I believe,  was  carried  to  the  Queen’s 
Bench  Division,  only.  There  the  parishes  stopped, 
they  did  not  go  on  to  the  House  of  Lords  being  beaten 
in  the  Queen’s  Bench  Division,  or  it  may  have  been  in 
the  Court  of  Appeal.  But  during  the  last  two  years  the 
parish  of  Erith,  1 think  it  was,  carried  an  appeal  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  there  succeeded  to  the  extent  that 
our  outfall  works  have  now  to  be  rated  on  a percentage 
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gr-  E.  J.  of  their  capital  value,  which  never  falls  below  3 per 
Harper-  cent.;  but  is  generally  something  above  it. 

23  jiar.  1896.  7473.  Has  that  involved  an  increase  in  the  valua- 

He-raluation  tion  ? — A very  large  increase  indeed. 

^property  7474.  Can  you  say  whether  similar  property  or 
County  other  property  to  that  owned  by  the  County  Council 
Council.  jn  those  districts  has  been  rated  on  the  like  principle 
Method  ^ before  the  revaluation.  I mean  does  it  seem  likely  to 
you,  from  your  knowledge,  if  other  property  in  these 
districts  were  re-valued  in  the  same  way  there  would 
be  an  increase  in  the  valuation? — Of  course  other 
asylums  have  been  revalued  in  the  same  way.  and 
there  has  been  a similar  increase.  With  regal'd  to 
the  ordinary  property,  residential  and  other,  in  these 
districts,  there  may  be  some  little  under-assessment  for 
rating  purposes,  but  outside  London  the  valuation 
lists  made  by  the  parishes  do  not  bind  the  income 
tax  peopie,  and  surveyors  of  taxes  take  care  to  see 
that  the  valuation  is  up  to  the  proper  amount  for 
their  purposes. 

7475.  If  the  assessment  for  local  purposes  outside 
London  were  low,  the  question  whether  the  assess- 
ment was  made  full  for  income  tax  would  depend  on 
the  efficiency  of  the  surveyors  for  income  tax  would 
it  not  ? — Yes. 

7476.  But  in  London,  I understand,  another  system 
operates,  and  that  is  a certain  column  of  the  local 
valuation  list  has  to  be  taken  by  law  for  the  income 
tax  assessment  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

7477.  How  does  that  work  ? — It  works  in  this 
way,  that  a surveyor  of  taxes  (although  he  cannot 
actually  put  up  the  figure,  if  he  is  not  satisfied  with  it) 
has  a column  set  apart  for  his  use  in  the  list,  and  in 
that  column,  wherever  he  differs  from  the  figures 
put  down  by  the  overseers,  he  puts  down  his  figure, 
and  there  is  a special  clause  in  the  Act  saying  that 
unless  his  Valuation  is  disproved  it  is  to  stand. 

7478.  But  when  he  does  not  put  any  figure  in  the 
column  then  the  rent  stands,  of  course,  for  the  income 
tax  assessment  ? — Yes,  he  is  taken  to  concur  in  the 
valuation  made  by  the  overseers. 

7479.  There  is  no  onus  upon  him,  as  it  were,  to 
interfere  in  every  case;  it  is  left  to  his  discretion 
altogether,  is  it  not  ? — It  is  left  to  his  discretion, 
certainly. 

7480.  What  means  has  the  person  liable  to  pay 
income  tax  of  questioning  the  action  of  the  surveyor  ? 
—If  there  is  an  alteration  made  in  his  assessment  he 
has  notice  of  it  served  upon  him  in  sufficient  time  to 
enable  him  to  serve  the  proper  notice  of  objection  and 
have  his  ease  considered  by  the  assessment  committee. 

7481.  Does  the  local  assessment  committee  consider 
whether  or  not  the  entry  made  by  the  surveyor  of 
income  tax  in  the  gross  value  column  is  accurate  ? — 
Certainly. 

7482.  Can  they  determine  the  matter  ? — They  can 
determine  the  matter  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  to  which  I have  already  referred.  There  must  be 
absolute  disproof  of  the  opinion  of  the  surveyor  of 
taxes  before  it  can  be  set  aside.  The  surveyor  of 
taxes  sits  with  the  assessment  committee  when  they 
are  considering  these  matters. 

7483.  In  what  capacity  does  he  sit,  in  a deliberative 
capacity  ? — In  a deliberative  capacity ; but  he  does  not 
vote. 

7484.  And  he  has  no  control,  has’he  ? — Hejjhas  no 
control. 

7485.  Do  they  finally  determine  the  question? — 
They  finally  determine  the  question. 

7486.  And  the  question  they  have  finally  to  deter- 
mine is  how  far  they  should  permit  a departure  from 
their  own  assessment  for  the  purposes  of  the  Imperial 
tax  ? — Not  from  their  own  assessment.  The  over- 
seers who  make  the  lists  and  the  assessment  committee 
who  hear  the  objections  are  different  bodies. 

7487.  How  far  is  the  assessment  committee  con- 
cerned with  the  local  valuation  which  has  been 
altered  by  the  surveyor  for  the  purposes  of  income 
tax  ? — They  are  concerned  in,  and  they  have  the  duty 
of  settling  the  list,  making  it  accurate  in  every  respect. 

A 86510. 


They  have,  in  the  words  of  the  Act,  to  revise  the  list  J- 

from  beginning  to  end,  and  to  make  the  total.  — 

7488.  Do  they  approve  of  the  valuation  which  has  28Mar- 1895~ 
been  entered  in  the  list  before  the  surveyor  makes  the  Method  of 
entry  in  the  gross  value  column  ? — No ; before  the  assessment' 
lists  go  to  the  assessment  committees  the  surveyor  of 

taxes  is  supposed  to  have  made  all  his  entries. 

7489.  So  that  both  the  entries  come  before  them  at 
the  same  time  ? — Yes. 

7490.  I see  from  your  footnote  that  you  expect  a 
good  deal  from  the  conference  which  has  been  volun- 
tarily convened  between  the  County  Council  and  the 
local  assessing  bodies? — Yes,  1 do. 

7491.  The  object  of  it  is  simply,  as  you  say,  to 
arrive  at  uniformity  ? — Certainly. 

7492.  And  the  efficiency  of  that  conference  will 
depend  entirely  on  the  free  accord  of  the  parties  ? — 

Yes,  it  will ; but  I think  you  should  bear  in  mind 
that  the  action  that  has  been  taken  by  the  Council, 
not  only  in  convening  that  conference,  but  in  examin- 
ing all  the  valuation  lists  for  the  past  four  years,  has 
had  a very  good  effect.  In  fact,  the  parishes,  say, 
five  years  ago,  in  which  there  was  considerable  under- 
valuation, are  now  the  foremost  in  putting  their 
houses  in  order. 

7493.  Only  time  will  show  whether  you  are  too 
sanguine,  but  at  any  rate  there  is  no  compulsion, 
everything  depends  on  the  free  will  and  co-operation 
of  all  the  parishes  ? — Certainly. 

7494.  I gather  that  you  are  of  opinion  that  where 
the  letting  value  in  the  case  of  a progressive  property 
held  on  lease  exceeds  the  rent,  the  property  is  often 
not  fully  assessed  to  the  income  tax? — Yes,  that  may 
be  so. 

7495.  It  seems  rather  an  haphazard  thing  that 
everything  should  depend  in  London  upon  the  filling 
in  of  this  column  by  the  surveyor,  does  it  not.  There 
is  no  kind  of  check  upon  him  as  to  whether  he  ought 
to  have  made  an  entry  in  the  gross  value  column  or 
not,  is  there  ? — No,  there  is  no  check  upon  him  ; if  he 
does  not  make  it  there  is  an  end  of  it. 

7496.  Quite  so.  If  there  is  no  entry  in  his  gross 
value  column  the  other  column  seems  to  be  all  suffi- 
cient ? — Subject  to  all  the  objections  of  the  occupier. 

7497.  In  the  case  where  the  increased  value  has 
been  due  to  a premium  paid  by  the  tenant  on  entry, 
how  do  you  say  substantial  fairness  is  secured  on  the 
assessment  ? — A per-centage  on  that  premium  is  added 
to  the  rent. 

7498.  What  per-centage  ? — It  is  calculated  on  a 
5 per  cent,  basis  according  to  the  number  of  years 
that  the  lease  has  to  run. 

7499.  A 5 per  cent,  basis  upon  the  actual  premium  ? 

— Upon  the  actual  premium. 

7500.  ( Lord  Welby.)  How  does  that  work.  Do 
you  say  there  is  an  addition  made  to  the  actual  rents 
on  the  ground  of  any  extra  premium  that  may  be 
paid  ? — Any  premium  that  may  be  paid.  There  is 
under  these  rules.  Of  course  the  trouble  has  been 
that  in  certain  parishes  the  premiums  have  been  dis- 
regarded in  the  past.  I am  speaking  of  the  new 

7501.  Is  it  by  that  means  that  you  think  the 
accuracy  of  which  you  have  spoken  will  be  obtained  ? 
Certainly. 

7502.  (Mr.  Blake)  That  process  is  adopted  only 
provided  the  increased  letting  value  due  to  such  outlay 
cannot  be  otherwise  ascertained,  is  it  not.  That  is 
Rule  B.  ? — I think  you  are  taking  the  rule  which 
relates  to  freehold  properties. 

7503.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  These  rules  have  no  binding 
force  have  they  ? — Of  course  they  have  no  binding 
force  at  present. 

7504.  I daresay  they  are  admirable  rules,  but  are 
they  followed  ? — I think  in  the  majority  of  parishes, 
duriug  the  last  12  months,  they  have  been  followed, 
and  I have  every  reason  to  believe  that  they  will 
continue  to  be  followed  in  the  re- valuation  that  has 
just  commenced. 

7505.  You  think  that  they  are  followed  now  in 
some  parishes,  and  you  hope  the  others  may  follow 

R r 
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Jtr-E.J.  them  hereafter? — >1  know  they  are  followed  in  the 
a—'  majority  of  parishes,  and  I think  they  will  all  come 
K Mar.  1885.  into  line. 

Method  of  7506.  (Chairman.)  I put  a question  to  you  on  that 
assessment.  p0jnt — that  it  is  intended  to  give  them  the  force  of 
law.  1 do  not  know  whether  you  answered  it  ? — -We 
can  hardly  give  this  the  force  of  law,  hut  we  are 
seeking  power  in  the  'Valuation  Amendment  Bill  to 
frame  byelaws,  and  these  would  practically  be  the 
byelaws,  and  they  then  would  have  the  force  of  law. 

7507.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  In  the  event  of  the  Bill 
passing  into  law  ? — Yes. 

7508.  Then  the  effect  of  the  operation  of  these 
principles  is  all  a question  for  the  future,  is  it  not  ? — 
Not  all  a question  for  the  future,  because  we  believe 
that  voluntarily  they  will  be  applied  to  to  a very  large 
extent. 

7509.  Except  in  so  far  as  certain  parishes  may 
have  applied  them  up  to  this  time  ? — Yes,  speaking 
to-day. 

7510.  In  a case  where  it  is  not  a question  of  a pre- 
mium paid  on  entry,  nor  a question  of  the  expenditure 
of  a sum  in  improving  the  premises,  but  where  the 
accretion  in  v^lue  is  due  to  causes  outside  the  action 
of  either  landlord  or  occupier,  how  do  you  there 
secure  the  full  assessment,  or  how  is  it  secured  for 
income  tax  ? — At  the  present  time,  I do  not  think  it 
is  secured  in  such  cases. 

7511.  Do  you  think  the  assessment  does  not  include 
that  increment  ? — I do  not  think  it  does.  There  are 
no  facilities  for  the  persons  whose  duty  it  is  to  make 
the  valuation  list  ascertaining  what  the  increment  is. 
That  is  why  we  suggest  that  experts  representing  the 
County  Council  should  sit  with  these  bodies  when  they 
are  making  their  list  in  order  to  supply  them  with 
that  information.  At  present  the  overseers  sit  round 
the  table,  and  make  the  lists  from  the  occupiers’ 
returns.  We  suggest  that  a gentleman  with  practical 
knowledge  of  toe  value  of  property,  having  viewed 
and  surveyed  all  the  property  in  the  district  previously, 
should  sit  with  them,  and  from  his  knowledge  supply 
the  deficiencies  in  the  occupiers’  returns. 

7512.  Of  course,  even  from  the  local  point  of  view, 

I suppose  something  is  lost,  when  from  a casual  reason 
an  individual  tenement  is  under-assessed  ? — Yes,  some- 
thing is  lost. 

Action  of  the  7513.  So  you  think  the  County  Council  would  have 

Council,  an  interest  in  keeping  this  class  of  property  up  to  its 
full  assessment? — Not  a pecuniary  interest.  When 
you  spoke  of  a local  interest  my  mind  went  to  the  ves- 
tries and  parishes.  Of  course,  if  a property  is  under- 
assessed there  a penny  rate  in  the  pound  yields  them 
so  much  less,  but  with  regard  to  the  Council,  we 
simply  make  our  precept,  send  it  round  to  all  the 
parishes,  and  they  have  to  collect  it  for  us,  and  it  is  a 
matter  for  them,  not  for  us,  as  to  whether  one  parish 
has  to  raise  more  and  another  less.  We  get  the  whole 
sum  we  want  whether  it  is  raised  on  an  equitable 
assessment  or  not. 

7514.  Whatever  their  valuation  may  be  they  have 
to  pay  your  precept  ? — Yes. 

7515.  Should  I be  right  in  saying  that  even  as  re- 
gards the  vestries,  the  question  whether  any  particular 
property  is  under-assesesd  does  not  concern  them 
pecuniarily,  because,  as  you  have  to  get  your  precept, 
they  also  have  to  get  their  rate,  but  that  the  injustice 
would  arise  as  between  the  individual  under-assessed 
and  those  who  might  be  fully  assessed  ? — Yes. 

7516.  Only  that  ? — Only  that. 

Assessment  7517.  I gather  from  you  especially  in  wealthy 
on?ong6rty  Pushes,  such  as  St.  George’s,  Hanover  Square,  the 
leases.  wealthiest  parish  in  the  world,  probably,  and  in  the 

city,  that  this  leasehold  property,  which  has  increased 
in  value,  does  escape  full  assessment  generally  ? — Yes, 
it  does  at  present. 

7518.  And  your  only  hope  is  that  they  may,  per- 
haps, conform  to  your  rules  ? — I practically  have  the 
assurance  of  the  gentleman  who  is  mainly  responsible 
for  the  preparation  of  their  list  that  they  will  be  kept 
up  to  the  mark  in  this  re-valuation. 


7519.  When  we  look  at  the  great,  steady,  and  vast  Xr.s.i, 

increase  in  the  value  of  London  as  a whole,  one  is  dis-  Sarmi 
posed  to  infer  that  the  mass  of  this  leasehold  property,  28  Mar. 
which  has’ increased  in  value,  mpst  represent  the  great  ’ 

bulk  of  value  in  London  ? — Yes,  no  doubt  it  represents  of  property 
a large  sum.  We  have  some  idea  of  it  from  the  ealeu-  loises.6 
lations  we  went  into  five  years  ago,  when  we  appealed 
against  the  totals  of  the  parish  of  St.  George’s,  and 

also  of  other  parishes. 

7520.  Can  you  give  any  idea  of.  what  the  extent  of 
your  objection  was  ? Although  you  acted  only  in  the 
interests  of  what  might  be  called  symmetry,  you  had 
no  pecuniary  interest  ? — No,  no  interest  except  that 
of  seeing  justice  done  between  the  parishes,  and  on 
that  score  we  asked  that  235,0007.  should  be  added  in 
the  case  of  St.  George’s,  Hanover  Square. 

7521.  (Chairman.)  How  much  per  cent,  is  that, 
roughly  ? — About  10  per  cent. 

7522.  (Mr.  Currie.)  But  you  did  not  succeed  in 
establishing  that,  did  you  ? — We  had  no  opportunity; 
we  were  ruled  out  of  court  on  a technical  point. 

7523.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  Did  you  ask  for  any  advance 
in  the  case  of  any  other  parishes  ? — We  asked  in  the 
case  of  Marylebone  for  an  advance  of  120,0007. 

7524.  And  in  St.  James’,  Westminster  ? — No.  In 
that  case  our  examination  was  not  made  in  sufficient 
time  to  enable  us  to  lodge  an  appeal. 

7525.  What  as  to  the  City  of  London  Union  ? — 

Our  appeal  asked  for  an  addition  there  of  417,0007. 

7526.  What  is  that  union  ? — That  is  the  union  of 
the  whole  of  the  very  numerous  parishes  in  the  City 
proper — the  old  city,  as  it  is  called  in  Mr.  Courtney’s 
report. 

7527.  You  are  dealing  now  with  the  wealthiest  spot 
in  the  world  certainly,  the  City  of  London,  and  there 
ypu  say  the  assessment  was  400,0007.  a year  too  low  ? 

— That  was  our  contention.  I think  I ought  to  say  that 
we  do  not  now  say,  after  our  experience  of  the  four 
years  which  have  elapsed  since  we  lodged  those  appeals, 
that  those  figures  represented  actually  what  we  should 
have  succeeded  in  gaining,  had  those  appeals  been 
carried  to  an  issue.  They  were  what  we  contended, 
and  they  may  be  taken  as  outside  figures. 

7528.  Qualified  by  the  observation  that  you  had  no 
pecuniary  interest  ?— Certainly  we  had  no  pecuniary 
interest. 

7529.  Your  motive  was  wholly  public,  was  it? — 

Wholly. 

7530.  There  is  a vast  mass  of  freehold  property  in  Assessment 
London,  is  there  not,  the  heads  of  which  you  have  property!1* 
noted  in  your  evidence  ? — Yes. 

7531.  In  the  case  of  freehold  property  in  the  occu- 
pation of  the  owners,  I understand  that  the  ordinary 
security  of  the  Income  Tax  Department  does  not  exist. 

Although  the  surveyors  of  income  tax  in  London  have 
no  such  powers  as  they  have  elsewhere,  do  they  as  a 
matter  of  fact  receive  a return  from  the  occupier  of 
the  rent  paid  ? — The  return  which  is  made  to  the 
overseers  has  by  law  to  be  sent  to  the  surveyor  of 
taxes  for  his  information. 

7532.  In  the  case  where  property  is  owned  in  free- 

hold and  is  occupied  by  the  owner,  there  is  no  such 
return,  is  there  ? — There  is  a return.  Of  course  the 
return  cannot  disclose  a rent,  because  it  does  not 
exist.  0 

7533.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  return  in  that  case  ? 

—The  owner  is  asked  to  state  what  in  his  opinion  is 
the  annual  value. 

7534.  ( Chairman .)  It  is  on  the  same  form,  I think, 
is  it  not  ? — It  is  on  the  same  form. 

7535.  (Mr.  Sexton.)  Have  you  the  opportunity  of 
examining  these  returns  yourself  ? — Only  in  parishes 
where  the  Council  is  a ratepayer. 

7536.  I suppose  you  are  a ratepayer  in  most 
parishes  ? — Yes,  in  most  parishes. 

^ 7537.  Can  you  see  all  the  returns  in  each  parish  ? — 

7538.  And  do  you  ? — We  generally  do. 

7539.  Would  you  make  any  observation  on  the 
refurns  made  by  freehold  occupiers  as  compared  with 
those  made  by  rent-paying  occupiers,  that  is  to  say, 
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ifr.  B-  J-  the  return  made  by  a man  whose  own  income  tax  is 
Sarper-  an(j  ftjg  return  0f  a man  whose  return  affects 

a Mar,  isos,  the  income  tax  to  be  paid  by  another  person  ? — Of 
Assessment  course,  as  regards  the  returns  made  by  occupiers  at 
property!11  rack  lents>  there  is  no  possibility  of  their  going  away 
from  the  rent  they  pay.  The  occupier  of  his  own 
freehold  property  naturally  inclines,  as  he,  is  asked  to 
assess  himself,  to  do  so  at  the  lowest  possible  figure. 
But  of  course  youffiave  to  take  into  account  the  desire 
of  the  overseers  who  make  the  list,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  assess  him  at  a fair  figure.  The  desire,  I am  quite 
sure,  isin  that  direction,  the  ability  is  what  is  wanted. 

7540.  On  the  part  of 'the  local  overseers  ?— Yes. 
They  merely  need  experts  in  valuation  to  assist 


7541.  In  the  case  bf  a small  ordinary  dwelling- 
house  or  shop  they  have  the  assistance  afforded  by  the 
knowledge  of  what  similar  premises  fetch  ? — Yes. 

7542.  But  where  the  property  is  in  any  sense  un- 
common, a large  mansion,  or  a great  hotel,  or  a 
restaurant,  a difficulty  arises  ?— Certainly. 

7543.  And  do  you  think  the  effect  of  that  difficulty 
is  that  the  premises  are’  not  fully  assessed  ? — No 
doubt  in  many  cases  that  is  so.  There  are  parishes 
which  have  the  courage  of  their  convictions,  and  they 
will  put  properties  up  to  what  they  consider  their 
fullest  possible  value,  and  the  result  is  that  the  rate- 
payer appeals  to  sessions,  and  that  involves  the  parish 
in  costs  whether,  they  succeed  or  whether  they  do  not 
to  a certain  extent,  but  the  snajority  of  parishes  of 
course  fight  shy  of  incurring  these  costs,  and  therefore 
they  put  the  property  down  at  such  a figure  as  they 
hope  the  ratepayer  will  accept. 

7544.  I think  you  have  given  an  admirable  expla- 
nation. In  your  first  phrase,  “ the  courage  of  their 
convictions,”  I was  disposed  to  believe  that  it  was 
low,  but  you  have  explained  that  in  order  to  avoid 
conflict  with  the  ratepayers  the  tendency  would  be  to 
fix  it  low  ? — Well,  as  high  as  they  safely  can  without 
incurring  the  cost  of  an  appeal. 

7545.  Would  you  think  that  your  income  tax, 
depending  upon  such  a system,  is  iikely  to  be  as  full 
as  in  Ireland,  where  every  tenement  is  valued  by  an 
Imperial  officer  with  a direct  view  to  income  tax  ? — 
Of  course  that  is  a very  short  summary  of  what  goes 
on  in  Ireland.  I am  afraid  it  does  not  furnish  me 
with  materials  to  compare  the  two  cases. 


™uoof  7546.  The  element  of  the  courage  of  one’s  convic- 
buiiding  tions  is  absent,  the  Imperial  officer  does  not  care  at 

land*  all.  But  it  is  a matter  of  argument,  and  I will  not 
press  it  upon  you  because  I think  your  explanation  is 
admirably  clear,  so  far  as  your  personal  knowledge 
goes.  I should  like  to  ask  a question  about  this  vacant 
land.  I think  you  said  some  years  ago  in  evidence 
before  a committee  of  the  County  Council,  in  answer 
to  Mr.  Torr,  that  you  put  the  annual  value  of  vacant 
land  in  London  unassessed  at  half  a million  sterling  ? 
— Yes,  I did,  but  that  was  for  a very  different  purpose 
from  the  purposes  of  this  Commission.  That  was  a 
committee  of  the  Council  sitting  to  consider  whether 
land  could  be  valued  separately  from  the  buildings 
upon  it,  in  order  that  it  might  be  assessed  to  a new 
tax,  and  that  committee  simply  wished  to  have  a 
rough  idea  of  all  the  land,  valued  on  their  basis,  which 
was  a basis  of  per-centage  on  capital  value  "where  the 
annual  value  was  not  an  equivalent  for  the  capital 
value;  whether  the  value  of  the  land  on  their  basis 
would  realise  so  much  or  so  much  more,  and  one  had 
no  hesitation  in  giving  a very  rough-and-ready  answer 
to  a question  of  that  kind,  because  there  was  no  ques- 
tion of  doing  justice  between  two  bodies  or  two 
nations.  Before  this  Commission  I should  think 
something  very  much  more  accurate  than  anything  I 
then  said  would  be  required. 

7547.  For  the  purpose  we  have  now  in  view  ?— • 
For  the  purpose  now  in  view.  As  I say,  the  greater 
portion  of  that  land  was  taken  at  a per-centage  on  its 
capital  value. 

7548.  You  were  dealing  with  vacant  land? — We 
were  dealing  with  vacant  land. 


7549.  Simply  as  vacant  land,  without  regarding  Mr.E.J. 
whether  it  was  ripe  for  building  or  not? — Not  ~Harpw 
entirely  without  regard:  but  I lumped  the  two  *8 Mar.  1895. 
categories  together.  Of  course,  the  great  bulk  of  Value  of 
vacant  land  in  London — about  10,000  acres  of  it  at 

least — is  not  ripe  for  building  ana  has  a small  annual  tod.  B 
value,  though  it  has  an  increasing  capital  value, 
because  of  the  probability  that' it  ‘will  become  ripe  for 
building  in  the  future, 

7550.  Can  you  separate  a probability  of  ah  increased 
capital  value  from  a conclusion  as  to ’an  increased 
annual  value  ? — Certainly,  in  that  particular  case. 

7551.  You  can  ? — I certainly  can. 

7552.  Would  you  say  that  a piece  of  land,  which 
may  be  built  upon  in  a little  time,  has  by  reason  of 
that  fact  a. capital  value  for  sale  now  larger  than  it 
would  have  if  that  probability  did  not  exist  ? — Yes. 

7553..  But  nevertheless,  that  that  probability  still 
leaves  its  annual  value  only  the  annual  value  of 
agricultural  land  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

7554.  Is  that  your  position  ? — That  is  our  position, 
because  no  one  would  take  it  for  building  purposes 
now,  and  it  could  only  be  let  as  agricultural  or 
accommodation  land. 

7555.  Of  course,  if  the  time  had  come  when  the 
owner  could  let  it  for  building,  whether  he  was 
holding  out  for  far  more  remunerative  terms,  then  the 
increased  capital  value  would  also  entail  an  increased 
annual  value  ? — Then  it  would. 

7556.  Would  that  be  recognised  in  the  valuation  ? 

— Yes.  All  such  land,  I should  treat,  certainly,  all 
together,  making  a valuation  on  the  basis  of  the 
annual  ground  rent  which  the  owner  could  obtain  if 
he  chose  to  put  it  on  the  market. 

7557.  In  your  local  system  of  valuation,  what 
happens  now  with  this  vacant  land.  First  of  all,  what 
is  the  County  of  London  ? — The  County  of  London 
is  as  defined  by  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1888. 

7558.  Can  you  give  us  some  idea.  Is  it  the 
metropolis  ? — Yes ; it  is  the  metropolis,  iucluding  the 
City. 

7559.  And  there  is  within  the  metropolis,  you  sav. 
leaving  out  the  public  spaces  and  also  leaving  out  the 
curtilages  of  houses,  14,000  acres  of  vacant  land  ? — 

Yes  ; I think  so. 

7560.  It  would  appear  to  an  ordinary  observer, 
like  myself,  that  that  land  would  be  now  naturally 
dedicated  to  building — I mean  that  the  destiny  of 
that  land  would  appear  to  be  building  ? — Yes ; the 
destiny  of  it  is,  certainly. 

7561.  You  say  that  such  land,  or  the  land  about 
to  be  built  upon,  is  seldom  or  never  assessed  at  all 
except  to  land  tax  ? — Not  such  land,  but  the  land  the 
future  destiny  of  which  is  building  is  assessed  as  agri- 
cultural land;  it  is  the  land  that  is  ripe  for  building, 
such  land  as  you  see  in  the  City  and  Fleet  Street, 
when  houses  are  pulled  down — vacant  building  land — 
that  is  not  assessed  at  all. 

7562.  What  do  you  call  land  ripe  for  building  ? — 

I mean  land  for  which  the  landlord  could  get  a ground 
rent  to-morrow  if  he  chose. 

7563.  That  is  to  say,  where  people  want  to  build 
now  ? — Yes,  where  people  would  be  willing  to  build 
now  if  it  were  in  the  market. 

7564.  ( Lord  IVelby.)  Can  you  say  how  far  the 
County  of  London  extends  outside  the  exact  limits. 

Does  it  include,  for  instance,  Finchley  ? — No,  it  does 
not.  I think  Hornsey  Lane  is  about  the  most 
northerly  point,  and  the  Crystal  Palace  the  most 
southerly. 

7565.  Does  it  include  any  of  the  marsh  land  on  the 
banks  of  the  river,  which'  I believe,  is  not  at  present 
altogether  built  upon  ? — Yes,  i t includes  marsh  land, 
not  only  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  but  on  tbe 
banks  of  the  Lea. 

7566.  {Mr.  Sexton.)  In  the  ordinary  case  in  the 
County  of  London  the  agricultural  value  of  a piece  of 
land,  I should  think,  would  be  a small  fraction  of  the 
annual  value  of  land  that  was  ripe  or  ripening  for 
building.  Agricultural  value  is  not  very  elastic,  is 
it  ? — No,  it  is  not  very  elastic,  but,  of  course,  there 

Hr  2 
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Mr.  3.  j.  is  a higher  rental  value  on  land  actually  in  or  close  to 
Harper.  towng< 

8 Mar.  1895.  7567.  Yes,  what  you  call  accommodation  agricul- 

Valus  of  tural  value,  perhaps  ? — Yes. 
vacant  7568.  Or  approximated  value  ? — Yes. 

land.1"5  7569.  Still,  taking  a piece  of  land  in  or  about 
London  and  valuing  it  at  the  highest  rate  in  con- 
nexion with  agriculture,  and  taking  the  relation  of 
that  value  to  the  value  of  the  same  piece  of  land 
for  building,  the  first  would  be,  I suppose,  a small 
fraction  of  the  second  ? — Certainly,  quite  a small 
fraction. 

7570.  Have  you  any  idea  of  what  proportion  of 
these  14,000  acres  is  valued  now  as  ripe  for  building, 
and  what  proportion  is  valued  simply  as  agricultural 
land  ? — What  is  ripe  for  building,  with  very  very  few 
exceptions,  I believe,  is  not  valued  at  all.  I have, 
since  I sent  in  my  proof,  obtained  particulars  of  the 
figure  at  which  the  other  10,000  acres  are  at  present 
valued,  that  is  the  10,000  acres  of  vacant  land  which 
is  not  yet  ripe  for  building,  though  it  is  in  course  of 
becoming  so. 

7571.  It  is  included  in  the  14,000  acres  is  it  ? — Yes, 
it  is  included  in  the  14,000  acres.  That  amounts  to 
60,000.'.  in  round  figures. 

7572.  That  is  the  annual  value  of  that  10,000  acres  ? 
— That  is  the  annual  value  of  that  10,000  acres.  That 
is  what  it  stands  at  in  the  valuation  lists  to-day. 

Method  of  7573.  Generally,  I think,  one  may  infer  from  your 

assessment,  evidence  that  the  system  of  assessment  in  regard  to 
local  rates,  certainly  in  regard  to  Imperial  tax,  might 
with  advantage  be  reformed  and  made  more  efficient  ? 
— I think  in  certain  directions  it  might — in  the  direc- 
tions I have  already  stated. 

7574.  Do  you  know  that  in  Ireland  the  system  of 
valuation  does  not  admit  of  periodical  revision  ? — I 
believe  that  is  so. 

7575.  It  has  been  unaltered  for  40  years,  and  it  is 
conducted  by  the  Treasury  Department  by  Imperial 
officers  whose  power  is  absolute  subject  to  an  appeal 
to  a court.  Does  it  not  seem  to  you  that  that  is  a 
system  of  the  highest  degree  of  efficiency  so  far  as 
concerns  the  interests  of  the  tax  receivers  ? — The 
element  of  weakness  in  that  system  appears  to  me  to 
be  that  there  is  no  regular  revaluation,  and  the  result 
of  course,  is,  that  where  there  are  increases  of  value 
the  tax  receivers  do  not  get  the  benefit,  and  where 
there  are  decreases  of  value  the  tax  payers  are  unfairly 
treated.  There  must  in  such  a period  as  40  years  be 
very  great  changes,  especially  in  towns. 

7576.  We  in  Ireland  believe  we  suffer  heavily 
because  of  the  lasting  character  of  the  valuation,  but 
apart  from  the  question  of  fluctuation,  and  assuming  a 
revision,  taking  two  systems,  one  depending  on  local 
action,  and  the  other  conducted  by  Imperial  officers, 
and  assuming,  if  you  like,  any  facility  for  revision, 
does  it  not  appear  to  you  that  the  system  conducted 
by  Imperial  officers,  who  know  that  their  valuation 
will  dictate  the  amount  of  the  income  tax,  or  any 
other  Imperial  tax  which  may  from  time  to  time  be 
levied,  more  likely  to  be  efficient  from  the  Imperial 
point  of  view  than  the  other  system  ? — In  my  opinion 
it  all  turns  upon  the  character  of  the  Imperial  officers 
appointed.  If  they  are  experts  in  valuation,  I think 
probably,  they  would  obtain  the  nearest  possible  ap- 
proximation to  accuracy,  but  if  they  are  not  experts 
in  valuation,  as  I believe  they  are  not,  I think  that 
there  is  a certain  advantage  in  the  system  which  we 
have  in  London  which  submits  the  valuation  lists  to 
the  revision  of  a body  of  men — the  assessment  com- 
mittees appointed  by  the  vestries — who  bring  to  bear 
what  local  knowledge  they  have  upon  the  valuation 
lists.  That  seems  to  me  to  be  a system  which  has 
worked  very  well,  and,  as  I say,  it  has  not  gone  wrong 
in  London  from  want  of  will,  but  simply  for  lack  of 
the  proper  expert  knowledge. 

7577.  Do  you  apply  your  observation  generally  that 
the  surveyors  of  income  tax  have  no  expert  know- 
ledge ? — In  London  I have  not  met  any  surveyors  of 
taxes  who  put  forward  any  claim  to  be  valuers. 


7578.  How  do  they  become  surveyors  of  taxes ; are 

they  promoted  from  the  public  service,  or  are  they  a~r' 
appointed  from  outside? — That  I do  not  know;  I 28 Marias, 
have  no  knowledge  about  the  appointment.  Method  of 

7579.  Or  about  the  qualifications  ?—  Or  about  the  assesamcnt 
qualifications. 

7580.  But  you  do  know  that  they  are  not  valuers, 
and  they  know  nothing  about  it? — So  far  as  the 
gentlemen  who  act  in  that  capacity  in  London  are 
concerned,  they  are  not  valuers. 

7581.  Have  you  noticed  that  a conscientiousness  of 
a lack  of  experience  on  the  part  of  the  surveyors 
prevents  them  putting  a high  value  on  premises  ? — I 
have  noticed  that  they  confine  themselves  to  inter- 
fering in  cases  where  the  return  shows  a higher  rent 
than  the  figure  put  down  by  the  overseers  in  the 
valuation  list. 

7582.  In  regard  to  Ireland  the  Commissioner  of 
Valuation  told  us  that  the  valuation  of  certain  cities 
might  be  increased  15  or  20  per  cent,  if  there  were  a 
new  valuation  now,  and  a surveyor  told  us  that  it 
could  be  increased  50  per  cent.  That  is  to  say,  the 
gentleman  who  was  not  an  expert  gave  three  times  as 
great  an  increase  in  his  estimate  as  the  expert  did. 

Would  you  say  that  was  probably  due  to  the  circum  ■ 
stance  that  he  was  not  an  expert  himself  ? — Of  course 
I have  not  the  pleasure  of  the  gentleman’s  acquaintance, 
and  should  not  like  to  pass  an  opinion  upon  him. 

7583.  So  far  as  your  opinion  goes,  if  he  has  any 
experience  he  is  an  exception  to  his  class  ? — As  a 
surveyor  of  taxes. 

7584.  ( Lord  Vf  elby.)  You  would  rather  hesitate  to 
answer  such  questions,  would  you  not,  without  seeing 
what  the  question  put  to  him  was  and  what  his  answer 
was  ? — Certainly. 

7585.  ( Sir  David  Barbour .)  You  have  no  know- 
ledge of  the  qualifications  of  the  valuers  or  surveyors 
of  taxes  in  Ireland,  have  you  ri — No  ; I have  no 
knowledge  of  the  Irish  system  at  all. 

7586.  {Mr.  Sexton.)  But  you  have  knowledge  of 
the  surveyors  in  London,  have  you  not  ? — That  is  so. 

7587.  And  you  do  not  know  anyone  of  them  who 
is  an  expert  in  valuation  ? — That  is  so. 

7588.  One  would  suppose  if  a department  had  ex- 
cellent and  well  qualified  men  in  it,  you  would  find 
them  in  London  ? — Yes. 

7589.  ( Chairman .)  Would  you  give  the  Commission 
a definition  of  an  expert  in  valuation.  If  you  were 
asked  to  choose  an  expert  in  valuation,  who  would  you 
choose  ? — I should  certainly  go  to  the  membership  of 
the  Surveyor’s  Institution,  but,  of  course,  within  that 
institution  there  are  differences.  There  are  surveyors 
who  call  themselves  mainly  building  surveyors,  and 
others  who  are  mainly  valuation  surveyors ; the  line 
is  a very  indefinite  one.  In  fact,  all  surveyors  are 
held  to  he  competent  to  value  property,  but  of  course 
some  of  them  have  a great  deal  more  to  do  with  it 
than  others,  and  those  are  much  more  efficient,  and  to 
be  relied  upon. 

7590.  Holding  the  very  clear  views  you  do,  you 
would  not  find  it  difficult  to  find  for  the  purpose  of 
appointment  a surveyor  as  an  expert  in  valuation, 
would  you  ?■ — No,  I do  not  think  I should. 

7591.  {Mr.  Sexton .)  Whether  we  speak  of  England, 

Ireland,  or  London,  would  you  consider  it  desirable 
that  the  assessment  which  is  to  govern  local  and 
Imperial  objects,  ought  to  be  arrived  at  if  possible  in 
communication  between  local  representative  bodies 
and  experts  well  qualified  for  appointment  ? — Yes, 
that  is  my  opinion. 

7592.  When  you  say  that  the  deduction  of  one- 
sixth  from  the  rental  of  land  and  houses  allowed  by 
the  Finance  Act  of  last  year  would  leave  the  closest 
possible  approximation  to  the  net  annual  value,  that 
of  course  rests  entirely  on  the  assumption,  qualified  in 
many  respects  by  your  evidence,  that  the  actual  assess- 
ment is  the  gross  annual  value  ? — Yes,  I so  qualify  it 
in  my  answer.  I say,  “ Assuming  all  property  in- 
“ eluded  in  the  assessment  at  its  full  value,  a deduction 
“ of  one-sixth  ” would  give  you  the  right  thing. 
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Hr.E.j : 7593.  We  have  seen  from  your  evidence  that  that 

Harper-  assumption  is  rather  a general  formula  to  enable  you  to 
S3  mm.  1895.  present  a theoretical  conclusion  than  a statement  of 
tliodof  fact  ? — It  cannot  be  a statement  of  fact  at  present,  but 

assessment.  J think  in  eight  or  nine  months’  time  it  will  be  a state- 
ment of  fact.  That  assumption  will  be  transformed 
into  a statement  of  fact. 

7594.  And  when  that  happens,  of  course  we  shall 
see  what  the  total  effect  of  the  assessment  to  income 
will  be? — Yes. 

Assessments  7595.  (Mr.  Currie.)  I understood  you  to  say  that 
oi  property  there  were  some  parishes  in  London  in  which  the 
Itase”8  assessment  committee  took  no  notice  of  such  things  as 
premiums,  and  simply  charged  on  the  rent  ? — Yes. 

7596.  You  do  not  meau  to  convey  by  that,  do  you, 
your  belief  that  on  the  great  leasehold  estates  in 
London  there  is  any  house  which  is  only  assessed  on 
the  ground  rent  ? — No,  certainly  not. 

7597.  Then  you  must  correct  that  statement,  must 
you  not.  If  they  do  not  take  cognizance  of  the  pre- 
mium paid,  or  outlay  on  repairs,  aud  simply  assess 
on  the  rent  as  returned  by  the  occupier,  that  would 
imply,  if  the  occupier  returns  the  ground-rent,  they 
would  assess  on  that,  and  that  surely  is  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  fact  ? — It  would  be  so  obviously 
absured  for  them  to  assess  on  the  ground  rent. 

7598.  The  ground  rent  is  the  only  rent  paid  on  the 
great  leasehold  estates  in  London.  Let  me  take  one 
estate,  which  is  a modern  estate,  the  Cadogan  Estate. 
You  do  not  mean  to  say  any  one  on  the  Cadogan 
Estate  is  assessed  only  upon  his  ground  rent,  do 
you  ? — No,  certainly  not. 

7599.  Or  upon  five  times  his  ground  rent? — I 
should  not  like  to  go  as  far  as  that.  I think  the 
ground  rents  are  high  there. 

7600.  I am  a tenant  of  the  Crown,  and  I am 
assessed  at  seven  times  my  ground  rent  ? — That  may 
very  well  be ; but,  especially  in  valuable  property  of 
that  class,  there  is  a great  deal  of  dealing  going  on 
after  the  first  lease  is  granted,  by  way  of  sub-leases, 
and  it  is  only  the  return  of  the  occupier  on  his  par- 
ticular sub-lease  that  is  got  by  the  overseers,  and 
consequently  the  cases  in  which  they  have  to  frame 
an  assessment,  on  the  return  of  the  ground  rent  only 
are  very  very  few  in  number  indeed. 

7601.  I agree  with  you,  but  I understood  you  to 
say  that  there  were  parishes  in  which  the  assessment 
committee  took  no  notice  of  anything  but  rent.  It 
is  certainly  the  fact  that  on  many  leasehold  properties 
in  London  the  ground  rent  is  the  only  rent  paid  ?— I 
did  not  wish  to  express  it  in  that  way ; I do  not  know 
that  I did.  What  I wished  to  say  was  that  they  did 
not  take  notice  of  ordinary  premiums.  I should  not 
call  the  purchase  money  paid  upon  buildings  erected 
on  a lease  an  ordinary  premium. 

7602.  Supposing  a man  having  purchased  a house 
sells  it  again  the  next  year,  would  you  then  call  it  a 
premium  ? — No ; he  might  get  a profit  in  the  nature 
of  premium,  but  the  bulk  of  the  purchase  money 


would  be  for  the  bricks  ana  mortar,  the  house  actually  Itr.'jB.  J. 
built,  not  a premium  in  the  sense  of  being  an  incre-  UarP*r- 
ment  of  value  apart  from  building.  28Mar.i89S. 

7603.  Premium  does  not  mean  the  difference  between  Assessment! 
ground  rent  and  the  letting  value,  but  it  means,  does  ^Ij™pcrty 
it,  the  sum  expended  on  the  erection  of  the  house  ? — lease. K 
No,  I think  it  means  distinctly  not  the  sum  expended 

on  the  erection  of  the  house,  but  where  a house  has 
been  let  at  a rack  rent  on  an  ordinary  21  years’  lease, 
let  us  say,  and  the  rent  when  fixed  was  fair,  it  may 
be  that  in  ten  years’  time  the  value  of  that  house  goes 
up  25  per  cent.  The  lessee,  if  he  wishes  to  part  with 
his  lease,  can  either  sub-lease  for  the  remaining; 

11  years  at  the  higher  rent,  or  instead  of  doing  that 
he  can  simply  assign  the  existing  lease  and  take 
the  difference  capitalised  in  a premium.  That  is  a 
premium  pure  and  simple. 

7604.  That  does  not  apply  to  the  great  estates  such 
as  the  Duke  of  Westminster’s  and  Lord  Portman’s,  or 
the  Cadogan,  property,  those  houses  surely  are  not  let 
upon  21  years’  leases,  but  upon  99  years’  leases,  which 
leases  in  the  course  of  the  tenancy  change  hands  many 
times  do  they  not  ? — Of  course,  I have  not  had  many 
dealings  on  the  Duke  of  Westminster’s  Estate  or  on 
the  Cadogan  Estate,  but  I am  not  at  all  surprised  to 
hear  that  property  of  that  class  does  change  hands 
frequently. 

7605.  And  I should  have  imagined  that  the  assess- 
ment committee  would  always  take  into  consideration 
the  terms  upon  which  that  property  had  changed 
hands  ? — I know  in  the  case  of  the  Cadogan  Estate, 
they  do  very  carefully  indeed. 

7606.  Your  answer  rather  led  me  to  suppose  that 
you  thought  there  were  assessment  committees  who 
took  no  notice  of  such  facts,  and  that  therefore  the 
implication  was  that  they  were  under-assessed  ? — My 
intention  was  to  say  that  certain  assessment  committees 
took  no  notice  of  premiums,  pure  and:  simple,  in 
accordance  with  the  definition  I just  now  gave — that 
is  a consideration  paid  in  a capital  sum — beyond  the 
rent — which  does  not  represent  a payment  for  the 
erection  of  a building.  That,  I think,  has  been 
disregarded  in  some  parishes  in  the  past,  but  I think 
that  is  entirely  a thing  of  the  past,  and  will  never 
happen  again. 

7607.  Then  you  do  not  think  it  is  the  case  that  in 
any  part  of  London  houses  are  at  present  assessed 
above  their  value  in  the  cases  I speak  of  ? — There  may 
be  cases,  such  as  the  cases  of  companies  and  so  forth, 
who  do  not  care  to  take  the  trouble  when  they  are 
over-assessed  to  object  to  that  over-assessment,  but 
they  must  be  very  very  few  in  number. 

7608.  Is  not  the  process  of  appeal  rather  an 
objectionable  one  ? — The  process  is  simple  : they  have 
simply  to  hand  in  their  notice  and  appear  personally 
before  the  assessment  committee,  lay  the  facts  before 
them ; the  assessment  committee  will  decide,  and  there 
is  an  end  of  it.  They  have  simply  to  attend  an  hour 
or  two  before  the  assessment  committee., 


The  witness  withdrew. 
Adjourned  to  to-morrow  at  1 1 o’clock. 
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Mr.  Henry  Harley  Murray,  C.B.,  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Customs : 

Acts  relating  to  Customs  duties,  4-9.  Adjustment 
of  revenue,  71-85,  197-201,  299-300,429-30,  470-98. 
Chicory,  consumption  of,  51,  138-41.  Cocoa,  con- 
sumption of,  49-50,  138-41.  Coffee,  consumption  of, 
49-50,  138-41.  Dried  fruits,  consumption  of,  49-50, 
138-41.  Identical  customs  duties,  131-7.  Main 
routes  of  Irish  trade,  112-28.  Parliamentary  return 
329  of  1891, 19-27,  41-2,  373-7.  Permit  system,  144 
-87,332-6;  goods  subject  to,  18-24;  suggested  ex- 
tension of,  137-43,  188-95,  443-62 ; unmanufactured 
tobacco,  37-41,  462.  Powers  of  Inland  Revenue 
Department  over-coasting  trade,  99-109,  313-17, 
451-6.  Proceedings  to  ascertain  proportional  con- 
tribution of  the  three  kingdoms,  12-26.  Select 
Committee  of  1864,  report  of,  56-60.  Select  Committee 
of  1890,  373-83.  Spirits  (foreign),  consumption  of, 
33-5.  Statistical  returns,  bases  of,  26-8,  75-80,  259 
-60,  384-5, 391-409 ; classification  of  goods  for  freight, 
410-19 ; difficulty  in  obtaining,  31-6 ; reliability  of, 
365-70,  406-9,  495-511.  Tea,  consumption  of, 
61-98,  464-9.  Tobacco,  consumption  and  duty, 
275-97,  324-31,  393-9,  423-43,  485-95 ; quality  of, 
327-31,  431.  True  contribution,  65-70.  Wine  duty, 
299-301. 

Mr.  Thomas  J.  Pittah,  Principal  of  the  Statistical 
Department,  Board  of  Customs  : 

Adjustment  of  revenue,  202-19,  301-9.  Permit 
system  explained,  339-72.  Spirits,  339-72.  Statistical 
returns,  bases  of,  386-90  ; how  and  where  obtained, 
42-5,201-26,228-58,  263-74;  reliability  of,  365-72, 
401-5.  Tobacco,  consumption  and  duty,  275-8, 
400-4, 1271-82.  Wine,,' consumption  and  duty,  301-9  ; 
value  of  imports,  320-2. 

Mr.  Alfred  Milner,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Inland 
Revenue : 

Adjustment  of  revenue,  784-94,  962-76,  1024-60, 
1078-1135.  Advantages  enjoyed  by  Ireland,  853-64. 
Beer,  adjustment  of  figures,  578-85,  1108-31 ; bases 
of  returns,  670-7  ; duty  and  export,  585-90,  1313-16, 
1335-6.  Income  tax,  adjustment,  776-81,  966-76, 
1024-1107 ; allowances,  757a-766 ; assessment  and 
valuation,  622-46, 714-49,  853-961.  977-98,  1023-77, 
1085-1107,  1338-51.  Local  taxation  revenue,  549-52, 
753-5.  Permit  system,  suggested  extension  of,  679- 
711.  Population  of  England  and  Ireland,  804-7. 
Proportionate  consumption  of  spirits  and  beer,  805-27, 
Spirit  duty,  1313-25,  1335-6 ; cause  and  effect  of 
certain  error  in,  552-72,  647-55,  713,  1189-1231; 
equalisation  of,  515-7.  Spirits,  consumption  and 
movement  of,  576-7,  647-69, 1132-47, 1232-57 ; permit 
system,  1149-98.  Stamps,  death  duties,  591,  972; 
general,  591,  619-21,  974;  probate  and  estate  duty, 
592-622,  767-75,  973,  1024-50.  Table  showing  ad- 
justed figures  of  stamp  duty,  591.  Table  showing 
beer  duty  and  export,  5856.  Table  showing 
statistics  of  re-sealing,  622.  Taxable  capacity,  977- 
1023.  Taxes  from  which  Ireland  is  exempt,  618-32, 
750-2,  795-803,  828-52  ; possible  yield  of,  833-49. 
Tobacco;  consumption  and  movement  of,  685-713, 
1258-70 ; trade,  679-711,  1283-98.  Treasury  returns, 
adjustment  of  revenue,  541-7,  554 ; cause  and  effect 
of  certain  error  in  spirit  duty,  554-72 ; collection  and 
contribution  of  Inland  Revenue,  533-40 ; excise,  548 
-52 ; mode  of  check  to  ensure  future  accuracy,  573-5  ; 
report  of  Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue  on  error 
in  spirit  duty,  552. 

Sir  Edward  W.  Hamilton,  K.C.B.,  Assistant  Secretary 
to  the  Treasury : 

Act  of  Union,  Article  7,  1453-78.  Expenditure, 
internal  in  each  country,  table,  1620-1 ; imperial, 
contributions  of  each  country  to,  1622-3.  Financial 
relations  ; history  of  period  before  year  1782,  1356-8 ; 
proposals  for  contribution  by  Ireland  in  year  1782, 
1359-69;  commercial  propositions  of  year  1785,1370-6; 
additional  Irish  expenditure  after  year  1793,  1377-80 
Irish  revenue  and  expenditure  (1782  to  1800),  1381-8 ; 
accumulation  of  Irish  debt,  1389-92;  relative 
population  at  time  of  union,  1393-9 ; relative  expendi- 
ture and  debt  at  ditto,  1400-8;  debates  in  Irish 
Parliament  in  year  1800  on  financial  proposals,  1409 
-43;  ditto  in  British  Parliament,  1444-51;  Committees 
of  years  1805,  1806,  and  1811  to  1815, 1479 ; consoli- 
dation of  Exchequers  in  year  1817,  1480-3,  1523 ; 


revenue  and  expenditure  in  years  1800  to  1817,  1484- 
9, 1518-22 ; increase  of  debt  in  this  period,  1490-8, 
1524-31;  taxation  and  duties  in  ditto,  1499-1516; 
exports  and  imports  in  ditto,  1517 ; equalisation  of 
taxation  after  year  1817,  1533-49  ; debates  in  Parlia- 
ment on  Irish  Finance,  1550-74 ; Select  Committee 
of  years  1864  and  1865,  1575-81 ; subsequent  pro- 
ceedings, 1582-7.  Incidence  of  taxation,  1628-31. 
Loans  of  public  money,  1664-6.  Revenue  collected 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  years  1817  to  1893, 
1588-1605 ; true  revenue  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
in  years  1819-20  and  1892-93  compared,  1606;  ad- 
justment of  true  revenue,  1613-18  ; details  of  true 
revenue  in  years  1892-93,  1624-7.  Taxable  capacity, 
1651-4.  Tests  of  relative  wealth,  assessments  to 
death  duties,  1637-8 ; assessments  to  income  tax, 
1638-9 ; estimates  of  capital,  1640-6 : railway  receipts, 
1647  ; savings  banks  and  :post  office,  1648-50 ; con- 
sumption of  dutiable  articles,  1655-63, 1668;  summary 
of  tests,  1667. 

Mr.  Henry  A.  Robinson,  a Commissioner  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  of  Ireland  : 

Acts  of  Parliament  under  which  local  revenue  is 
applied,  1673.  Economic  conditions ; comparison 
with  earlier  times,  1942-67,  2137-80,  2334-46; 
housing  of  poorer  classes,  1988-99,  2007-16, 2111-37; 
under  Labourers’  Acts,  2183-220,  2328-32.  Expen- 
diture of  Local  revenue,  heads  of,  1674-714.  Local 
authorities:  county,  1733-54,  2241-83;  guardians, 
2284-99 ; municipal,  1687,  1763-6,  2300-10 ; harbour 
and  pier,  1690-2 ; local  loans,  1720-67,  2045-69 ; 
repayment  of,  2228-40.  Poor  law  system : expen- 
diture under,  1679-83;  history  of  in  Ireland,  1866- 
1941,  1968-75 ; indoor  relief,  decrease  of,  1882-3 ; 
outdoor  relief,  increase  of,  1 884-1941, 2105-10 ; effect 
of  evictions  on,  1898-1900,  2000-6,  2089-2104; 
workhouses,  increased  cost  of,  2024-29;  cost  of 
inmates  in,  2312-23.  Rates  : county  cess,  1768; 
poor  and  other  rates,  1769-75  ; municipal  rate,  1776 ; 
difficulty  in  levying  and  heavy  pressure  in  some 
districts,  1779-1865,  2052-70,  2221-7;  in  less  poor 
districts,  1976-87 ; in  different  parts  of  Ireland 
compared,  2324-7. 

Sir  Joseph  M'Kenna  : 

Act  of  Union  : allegations  with  regard  to,  2355-59 ; 
Article  7,  interpretation  of,  2447-57,  2601-7.  Con- 
solidation  of  exchequers,  2382-5,  2436-51,  2458. 
Contribution  of  Ireland  under  Act  of  Union,  2360-81, 
2434-5,  2437-41,  2587-99,  2611-13.  Debt  of  Ireland 
before  year  1817,  2435,  2441,  2608-10,  2563-6. 
Expenditure  in  Ireland,  2546-62,  2657-64,  2666-72. 
Taxable  capacity  of  Ireland,  2422-32, 2481-5, 2532-44, 
2673-6.  Taxation  of  Ireland,  increase  before  year 
1851  compared  with  later  increase,  2389-2406,  2461- 
80,  2615-22 ; income  tax,  2406-20,  2475,  2567-86, 
2623-9;  spirit  duties,  2470-8,  2490-2506,  2665-74. 
True  revenue  of  Ireland,  2522-31,  2629-52. 

Dr.  Thomas  W.  Grimshaw,  Registrar-General  of 
Ireland : 

Agriculture  in  Ireland : classification  of  cultivation, 
2890-2910,  3006-16 ; export  of.  live  stock,  3025-36 ; 
incidence  of  losses,  3017-24;  income  of  Irish  agri- 
culturalists, 2966-92,  3824-31,  4142-4281;  mode  of 
collection  of  statistics,  2934-40, 3694-3716, 4899-4923 ; 
pasturage  ■ and  tillage,  4097-4104;  values  and 
quantities  of  crops  and  stock  at  various  periods, 
2911-48, 3742-3811, 3832-85, 4105-41, 4142-4281, 4934, 
4961-78.  Banking  in  Ireland,  3151-2.  Economic 
conditions : food  of  people,  2993-3005 ; east  and  west 
of  Ireland  compared,  3039  ; houses,  classification  of, 
2825-89 ; repeal  of  corn  laws  and  famine,  effect  of, 
4062-77,  4936  ; wages  of  labour,  3931-43,  4040-6  ; 
wealth,  increase  of  total  in  opinion  of  witness,  2807- 
14,  3167-78 ; average  per  head,  2815-24,  3812-23. 
Emigration  from  Ireland,  2768-84.,  2805,  3664-72 ; 
•loss  caused  by,  3673-83;  from  British  Isles,  2793- 
2801,  4302-18 ; emigrants,  return  of,  3684-93. 
Investment  of  capital,  3153-66,  3960-4016,  4924-33. 
Occupations  of  Irish  people,  2958-65,  3066-82. 
Fopulation  : at  various  dates,  2683-2727, 4047-61 ; 
causes  of  diminution  in  Ireland,  2768-87,  3037-8, 
4086-96 ; causes  of  increase  in  Great  Britain,  2788- 
94 ; changes  in  urban  and  rural  population  in  Ireland, 
273l ; classification  of  rural  population,  3889-3929, 
4282-4.  Railways,  3107-14.  Taxable  capacity, 
3052-66,  3944-59,  4017-40.  Taxation;  incidence  as 
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between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  4286-4301 . Trades 
and  manufactures : in  general,  4319-31,  4948-60 ; 
beer  and  spirits,  3089-91,  3095-8,  3136-40,  4035-6; 
fisheries,  3099-3106  ; flax,  3087;  linen,  3083-6,  4037; 
shipbuilding,  3145-50,  4038 ; shipping  and  foreign, 
3115-25,  3141-4 ; woollen,  3126-35,  4039. 

Mr.  William  L.  Micks,  Secretary  to  the  Congested 
Districts  Board,  Ireland : 

Congested  districts  : area  and  valuation,  3182-91, 
3413-24 ; occupation  of  inhabitants,  3192-3,  3223-33, 
3243,  3262,  3301-5,  3333-50,  3363-81,  3448-53; 
population,  3189.  Congested  Districts  Board : 
recommendations  by  and  work  of,  3194-3202,  3416, 
3426-34,  3448-57,  3514-20,  3531-42.  Pood  and  mode 
of  life  of  typical  families,  3247-53,  3283-7,  3308-20, 
3357-62,  3435-64.  Incidence  of  taxation  on  poor, 
3465-90,  3521-6.  Labourers,  condition  of,  3417-18, 
3502-12,3543-8.  Light  railways, . 3393-3407,  3494- 
3501,  3527-30.  Migratory  labour,  3363-6,  3377-81, 
3412.  Poor  law  relief,  3408-9.  Bents,  3367-72, 
3410-11,  3461. 

Mr.  John  Chaloner  Smith,  President  Inst.  O.E.  of 
Ireland : 

Act  of  Union,  interpretation  of  Article  7 of,  3639- 
43.  Adjustment  of  taxation  in  future,  proposed 
means  of,  3603-5,  3648-9.  Income  tax  as  test  of 
relative  wealth,  3608-14,  3630-7,  3644-7.  Irish 
internal  expenditure,  3623-9.  Proposed  reduction  of 
railway  rates  in  Ireland  by  State  aid,  3581-3602, 
3615-17,  3650-1,  3650-61.  Eailway  statistics,  3579- 
80.  Belative  taxation  of  Ireland,  past  and  present, 
3550-63,  3652-5.  Beports  of  Boyal  Commissions  on 
Irish  railways,  3565-78,  3606. 

Dr.  O’Donnell,  Bishop  of  Baphoe,  Member  of  Con- 
gested Districts  Board : 

Absenteeism,  4428-9,  4448-9,  4606-16,  4667-8. 
Advances  and  grants  of  public  money,  4425.  Agrarian 
characteristics  of  Ireland ; frequent  failure  of  crops, 
4346-68,  4483-8,  4639-46 ; smallness  of  holdings, 
4342-5,  4458-71,  4617-38  ; pressure  of  population  on 
inferior  soils,  4340-1,  4426-7,  4669-73;  suggested 
remedy,  4674-82,  4701-11.  Congested  districts, 
area  and  character,  4372-82.  Congested  Districts 
Board,  4369 ; general  work  of,  4383-8,  4493-9,  4549- 
55 ; improvement  of  holdings,  4458;  instance  of 
French  estate ; 4683-96,  4719-22.  Food  and  mode 
of  life  of  people  in  poorer  districts,  4392-4407,  4472- 
82,  4583-4605,  4712-16.  Indebtedness  of  the  people, 
4489-92,  4666.  Taxation,  incidence  of,  4420-4, 
4430-47,  4500-48,  4572-81,  4647-68,  4717-18. 

Mr.  William  P.  O’Brien,  C.B.,  retired  Poor  Law 
Inspector,  Local  Government  Inspector,  and  Assistant 
Commissioner,  Labour  Commission : 

Condition  of  Irish  labouring  classes  at  various 
dates  from  year  1845 ; clothing,  4736,  4758 ; food, 
4729,  4736,  4758,  4809-12,  4822-33,  4875-9 ; houses, 
4732,  4736,  4755,  4793-4803,  4840-7,  4885-96 ; wages, 
4734,  4757,  4773,  4777-92.  Failure  of  crops,  4737-40. 
Farmers,  condition  of,  4761,  4771-4.  Holdings,  size 
of,  ' 4728-9,  4834.  Poor  law,  4742-52,  4856-7. 
Taxation : local,  4763-9,  4804-5,  4848-55,  4862-6 ; 
imperial,  4867-8.  Taxable  income,  4883-4. 

Lieut.-General  Sir  Bichard  Sanket,  K.C.B.,  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Public  Works,  Ireland  : 

Functions  of  Board  defined,  5396-5403.  Glebe 
loans,  5084-8.  Labourers’  cottages  loans,  5183-8, 
5388-95.  Loans  to  Irish  services;  amounts  of, 
4982 ; classes  of  loans,  (1)  those  secured  on  under- 
takings, 4988-91 ; (2)  those  secured  oh  rates,  4992- 
5012  ; (3)  for  drainage,  land  improvement,  and  land 
purchase  under  Act  of  1870,  5013-26,  5310-20,  5343- 
60;  (4)  miscellaneous  loans,  5027-38;  (5)  church  fund 
loans,  5043.  Public  health  loans,  5328-9.  Bail  way 
loans,  5046-9,  5095-5182,  5189-5277,  5360-87,  5414- 
16,  5429-35.  Bates  of  interest  on  loans,  5056-7, 
5062-5,  5075-84,  5295-5309,  5321-3,  5416-28.  Bemis- 
sions,  5278-94,  5340-5404.  Seed  loans,  5089-92. 

Mr.  Murrough  O’Brien  : 

Agriculture  in  Ireland ; income  of  Irish  agri- 
culturalists, 6881-96 ; mode  of  collecting  statistics, 
6870-80 ; values  and  quantities  of  produce,  6859-69. 
Absenteeism,  5488-95,  7055-62.  Act  of  Union,  5440- 
50,  5516.  Expenditure : civil,  in  Ireland,  5458-60, 
5520-2,  6574-6,  6727-8 ; military,  6577-81,  6729-38. 
Imperial  services ; how  much  benefit  to  Ireland, 
5502-6,  5564—6,  6797 ; contribution  of  L-eland 
towards,  6560-73,  6589-92,  6670-5, 7037-41.  Incomes 
in  Ireland  below  income  tax  level,  7007-17.  Ireland : 
poverty  Of,  5517-19,  5571-9 ; Ireland  and  England, 
relative  wealth  of,  5462,  5511-14,  tests  of,  5523-30, 


5540-53;  Ireland  and  Sweden  compared,  5567-70, 
6778-6804  ; economic  condition  of  Ireland,  effect  of 
penal  laws  on,  5518-19,  6805-6 ; economic  drain  on 
Ireland,  7018--26.  Loans : general  public,  5533-8, 
5583-5,  6520-43,  6582-8,  6739-12,  6761-77;  Church 
Fund  loans,  6489-6519,  6743-60.  Bailways,  rating 
of,  5474-81,  6814-25.  Standard  of  living,  5524-6  ; 
cost  of  living  in  England  and  Ireland,  5527,  6831-40. 
Taxable  capacity,  6897-6905,  7028-31,  7035-6,  7081- 
89,  Taxation,  5461;  incidence  as  between  Ireland 
and  Great  Britain,  6665-9,  6676-83 ; of  Ireland  before 
and  after  Union,  6707-26,  7042-54;  alleged  over- 
payment by  Ireland  since  Union,  5498-9  , 5560-3, 
7036;  present  system  of  taxation,  7063-76 ; taxes  on 
drink,  5515.  Treasury,  classifications  in  financial 
relations  returns,  5451-61,  6558-9,  6685-6706,  7032-1. 
Valuation  of  land,  and  houses  to  income  tax  in  Ireland 
and  England,  5463-87,  5496-7,  5500-1,  5554-9,  6593- 
6664,  6826-30,  6906-93, 7077-80  ; valuation  and  rents, 
6842-54.  Wages  of  agricultural  labour,  5508,  6807- 
13. 

Mr.  John  G.  Barton,  M.I.C.E.,  F.S.I.,  Head  of  the 
Valuation  Office  bf  Ireland : 

Agricultural  produce,  decline  in  value  of,  6002-21. 
Assessments  : in  England  and  Ireland  compared, 
5865-97 ; of  mansions  in  England  and  Ireland,  5705- 
10  ; of  houses  in  London  and  Dublin,  6041-61 ; under 
Schedule  B.  in  L-eland,  5694-6, 5812-18  ; of  railways, 
5764-81,  5977-9.  Incidence  of  taxation  as  between 
landlord  and  tenant,  5672-8,  5898-5912.  Land 
Purchase  Acts,  effect  of,  5697-5704,  6022-8.  Local 
taxation  in  Ireland,  5680-2.  Occupation  of  land 
changes  in,  5819-23.  Bents ; effects  of  fall  of,  5800- 
7;  judicial,  as  compared  with  valuation,  5659-71, 
5687-93,  5808-11,  5913-31.  Tenant  right,  6029-40. 
Valuation  in  Ireland;  system  of  rating  before  year 
1830,  5589;  valuation  of  year  1830,  5590-5607; 
tenement  valuation,  5608-12 ; valuation  under  Act  of 
1852,  5613-26;  instructions  to  valuers,  5627-30; 
object  of  valuation,  5631-5  ; basis  of  valuation,  5636- 
8,  5715-63,  5839-64,  5934-59 ; revision  of  valuation, 
5639-48,  5782-99  ; probable  effect  of  new  valuation, 
5649-58 ; in  Ulster,  5759-61 ; of  plantations  and 
turf-bogs,  5960-76;  separate  valuation  of  land  and 
farm  buildings,  6079,  6205.  Valuation  Office, 
constitution  of,  5823-38. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Bailee,  legal  assistant  and  Land  Commis- 
sioner : 

Agricultural  values  in  England  and  Ireland 
compared,  6143-62,  6268-75.  Assessments  under 
Schedule  A.  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  com- 
pared, 6071-86,  6163-6  ; under  Schedule  B.,  6190-7, 
6276 ; of  railways,  6226-7.  Incidence  of  taxation  as 
between  landlord  and  tenant,  6289-6323,  6442-6. 
Income  tax  as  test  of  taxable  capacity,  6367-71. 
Land  Purchase  Acts,  effect  of,  6362-4.  Tenant 
right,  6289,  6377-95.  Valuation : basis  of  in  Ireland, 
6087-6104,  6334-9,  6354-61,  6447-59;  systems  in 
England  and  Ireland  compared,  6105-22,  6183-9, 
6395-6410 ; of  mansion  houses,  6123-37 ; of  turf-bogs 
and  plantations,  6212-17 ; of  houses  in  cities,  6340- 
54 ; of  land  and  farm  houses,  separately,  6198-6212, 
6324-33;  by  Land  Commissioners,  6459-88.  Valu- 
ation and  rents,  6138,  6167-82,  6277-86,  6365-6,  6372- 
6,  6411-41. 

Mr.  G.  F.  Howe,  Surveyor  of  Taxes,  Income  Tax  Office, 
Dublin : 

Assessment  under  Schedule  A. : system  in  England, 
7094-7105  ; causes  of  changes  in  English  assessment, 
7282-94 ; system  in  Ireland,  7105-12 ; assessments  in 
England  and  Ireland  compared,  7152-7,  7353-69; 
assessments  under  Schedule  D.,  7140-51,  7310-12 
Finance  Act  of  1894,  deductions  for  repair's,  7134-9, 
7377-8.  Tenant  right  in  Ireland,  7271-82.  Valu- 
ation in  Ireland;  basis  of,  7230-47,  7258-9;  as 
compared  with  rents,  7114-22;  in  case  of  houses 
in  towns,  7123-33,  7303-9,  7313-52,  7370-6;  system 
of  valuation  in  England  and  Ireland  compared, 
7159-7211 ; valuation  and  letting  values  in  Loland, 
7212-29 ; valuation  and  judicial  rents,  7247-57 
7295-7301. 

Mr.  Edgar  J.  Harper,  Surveyor  to  tne  London  County 
Council : 

Assessments  in  London.,:  on  freehold  property, 
7412-17,  7530-45 ; on  leasehold  property,  7401-11, 
7517-29,  7595-7608 ; general  method  of  assessment, 
7447-51,  7457-66,  7474-7512  ; assessments  and  actual 
values  compared,  7424-45,  7452-6.  County  Council : 
action  of,  7399,  7402-5,  7513-16 ; re- valuation  of 
property  of,  7467-73.  Vacant  building  land,  value 
of,  7418-23,  7546-72. 
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APPENDICES. 


APPENDIX  I. 


A. — Memorandum  presented  to  the  Commission  by  Sir  Edward  Hamilton,  K.C.B., 
in  connection  with  the  Evidence  given  by  him. 

PREFACE. 

The  Royal  Commissioners,  to  whom  the  question  of  Irish  Finance  has  been  referred, 
may,  in  prosecuting  the  inquiry  entrusted  to  them,  find  it  useful  to  have  before  them 
some  historical  review  of  the  financial  relations  which  have  subsisted  between  G-reat 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  likewise  some  record  of  the  fiscal  changes  which  have  taken 
place,  as  well  as  of  the  policy  pursued  and  action  taken  by  Parliament,  during  the 
period  which  is  proposed  to  be  investigated  by  the  Commissioners. 

It  is  in  the  hope  of  serving  such  purpose  that  this  Memorandum  has  been  written. 

I have  divided  it  into  three  Parts. 

The  first  Part  relates  to  the  period  (1782-1800),- during  which  Ireland  enjoyed 
legislative  independence. 

The  second  Part  relates  to  the  period  (1800-16),  during  which,  notwithstanding 
the  legislative  Union  of  the  two  countries,  they  remained  financially  separate,  on 
certain  terms  prescribed  by  the  Treaty  of  Union. 

The  third  Part  relates  to-  the  subsequent  period,  during  which  G-reat  Britain  and 
Ireland  have  (with  certain  exceptions)  been  treated  as  one  country  financially  as  well 
as  constitutionally. 

The  main  considerations,  which  in  writing  these  pages  I have  endeavoured  to  keep 
steadily  in  view,  have  been  to  bring  the  facts  together  impartially  as  well  as 
accurately,  and  to  refrain  as  far  as  possible  from  drawing  conclusions. 

I wish  to  mention  that  I have  received  valuable  and  interesting  information  bearing 
on  Part  I.  from  Mr.  R.  W.  A.  Holmes  (Treasury  Remembrancer  in  Ireland),  and  from 
Mr.  James  Mills  (of  the  Irish  Record  Office),  who  have  examined  the  original  docu- 
ments relating  to  pre-Union  finance,  and  that  I have  been  ably  aided  throughout  the 
Memorandum  by  Mr.  W.  Blain  (of  the  Treasury). 


Her  Majesty’s  Treasury, 

15th  September  1894. 


E.  W.  HAMILTON. 
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MEMORANDUM  ON  THE  FINANCIAL  RELATIONS  BETWEEN  GREAT  BRITAIN 
AND  IRELAND. 


PART  1—1782-1800. 


At  the  time  when  legislative  independence  was 
accorded  to  Ireland  in  1782,  though  there  was,  as  there 
always  had  been,  reposed  in  the  Sovereign  the  consti- 
tutional right  of  disposing  of  the  Irish  surplus  revenue 
yet  that  right  was  not  being  directly  exercised,  except, 
possibly,  to  a limited  extent,  in  the  granting  of 
pensions.  Indirectly,  however,  Ireland  was  contri- 
buting to  the  support  of  the  Empire.  For,  by  the 
order  of  the  King,  issued  from  time  to  time,  Ireland 
was  bound  to  maintain,  and  place  at  his  disposal  for 
I,ccky’s  service  in  England  or  abroad,  a certain  number  of 

History^of  soldiers.  This  military  aid,  which  Ireland  was  being 

tithe  called  upon  to  afford  in  1782,  had  been  placed  on 

Eighteenth  a more  distinct  basis  by  an  Act  of  the  Irish  Parliament 

Vol  IV7,’  passed  in  1769  (9  Geo.  III.  c.  2.) ; the  Irish  military 

p. 384.  ” establishment  having,  under  that  Act,  been  fixed  at 

about  15,000  men,  of  whom  12,000  were  always  to  be 
retained  in  Ireland,  except  in  case  of  invasion  or 
rebellion  in  England,  while  the  remaining  troops  were 
to  be  held  available  for  Imperial  service. 

The  establishment  of  the  independence  of  the  Irish 
Parliament  naturally  afforded  an  opportunity  for  re- 
viewing the  financial  relations  between  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  It  might  well  have  been  deemed  to  be 
anomalous  that  Ireland  should  bear  no  part  of  the  cost 
of  the  British  Navy,  which  protected  Irish  commerce 
equally  with  British  commerce;  and  it  appears  that  the 
Prime  Minister  of  England  (Lord  Shelburne)  and  the 
tccky’s  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland  (Duke  of  Portland)  of  that 
VoL  IV.';  day,  impressed  by  this  consideration,  wero  strongly  in 
p.  051.  ’ favour  of  accompanying  the  grant  of  legislative  inde- 
pendence with  an  arrangement  for  securing  some 
more  direct  contribution  from  Ireland  to  Imperial 
expenditure. 

The  excited  state  of  feeling  in  that  country  at  the  time 
prevented  the  British  Government  from  giving  effect  to 
their  intentions ; but  the  propriety  of  some  such  ar- 
rangement was  recognised  by  the  Irish  Parliament  itself. 
For,  on  the  27th  May  1782,  Mr.  Grattan,  who  was  all 
powerful  in  the  newly  constituted  legislative  body,  pro- 
Irish  posed  a vote  of  100,0001,  to  be  obtained  by  loan,  for 
Jouinals8  t*lc  Pul’P°se  of  raising  20,000  additional  sailors  for  the 
Voi'.’x!,  ’ Royal  Navy.  The  proposal  was  duly  adopted  by  the 
p. 351, and  Irish  House  of  Commons;  though  it  appears  from  the 
p.157;  also  feP°'.'t  °f  Committee  which,  in  the  following  year, 
Irish  Parlia-  inquired  into  the  use  made  of  the  grant,  that  only 
Register  II  a!30ufc  half  the  money  was  actually  spent,  and  that  only 
p.  93.  C ” about  7,000  men  were  actually  raised, 
lucky’s  Mr.  Grattan’s  proposal  was  immediately  followed  by 
History,  a further  offer  of  aid  to  England  in  another  and  less 
p.  555  *’  direct  form.  The  Irish  Parliament  passed  an  Act 
(21  & 22  Geo.  III.  c.  58.)  which  permitted  the  tempo- 
rary withdrawal  to  England  of  5,000  out  of  the  12,000 
men  borne  on  the  Irish  establishment  for  constant  re- 
tention in  Ireland.  But  only  limited  advantage  was 
apparently  likewise  taken  of  this  offer  ; and  it  was  not 
renewed. . 

Irish  Parlia-  About  a year  and  a half  later,  in  November  1783,  a 
Re?  t'y  Ti  determined  effort  was  made  by  the  minority  in  the  Irish 
pp.  si,  log.  " House  of  Commons  to  reduce  the  numbers  of  the  Irish 
Piowden’s'  military  establishment.  This  movement  in  the  direction 
History  o£  of  ecOnomy  was  powerfully  supported  by  Mr.  Flood ; 
Voni1'  a.n<l  it  was  argued  in  debate  that  then  was  the  time — a 
p,  so.  ” time  of  peace — to  effect  a reduction,  unless  it  was  in- 
tended that  Ireland  was  to  be  merely  “ a barrack  to 
Great  Britain.”  Mr.  Grattan,  however,  opposed  any 
reduction  of  Irish  troops.  Ic  would,  he  thought,  have 
an  appearance  of  bad  grace  about  it.  “ The  Navy  of 
“ England,”  he  said,  “ protects  our  trade,  and  we,  as 
“ an  equivalent,  pay  70,0002.  a year  to  maintain  the 
“ troops  destined  to  serve  in  the  plantations.  This  is 
“ not  a dear  purchase  for  partaking  that  which  has 
“ cost  England  so  many  millions.”  He  carried  his 
point,  and  the  proposal  of  the  Opposition  was  accordingly 
negatived. 

Not  long  after  this,  the  question  of  revising  the 
financial  relations  of  Ireland  to  Great  Britain  again 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  British  Government,  of 
which  Mr.  Pitt  had  now  become  the  head.  It  was 
A 85610. 


raised  in  connection  with  his  proposal  to  revise  the 
commercial  relations  of  the  two  countries.  He  saw 
that  the  existing  position  of  affairs  might  expose  this 
country  to  a twofold  danger.  Ireland  might,  at  any 
time,  have  withheld  her  military  assistance.  There 
was  nothing  to  prevent  her  from  imposing  such  duties 
on  English  goods  as  would  practically  close  a market 
which  was  most  important  to  Great  Britain. 

Iu  view  of  these  risks,  Mr.  Pitt  elaborated  certain  Correspon- 
proposals  whereby,  in  return  for  “ an  almost  unlimited 
“ communication  of  commercial  advantages,”  Ireland  and 

should  contribute  from  time  to  time  “ to  the  common  thoDuko 
exigencies  of  the  Empire.”  His  idea,  as  explained  to  °r 
the  Duke  of  Rutland  (Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland)  on  nsr).7  ° ' 
the  6th  January  1785,  was  that  “ the  future  surplus  cs, 

“ of  the  hereditary  revenue,”  consisting  mainly  of  and  Lecky'a 
Customs  and  Excise  duties,  should  constitute  the  con-  vofvl’ 
tribution.  But  such  a contribution  was  “ not  to  be  p.  sou.  ” 

“ made  a pretext  for  withdrawing  any  part  ol' the  aid 
“ now  given  by  the  Irish  Parliament  ...  in  the 
“ maintenance  of  the  regiments  upon  the  Irish  esta- 
“ blishment  serving  out  of  the  kingdom”  . . . and  it 
was  to  be  considered  only  as  a means  “ for  defraying 
“ the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  Empire  in  time  of 
“ peace  ” ; Ireland  being  “ still,  in  case  of  war  or  any 
“ extraordinary  emergency,  called  upon  and  expected 
“ voluntarily  to  contribute,  as  in  reason  and  justice  she 
“ ought,  to  such  further  exertions  as  the  situation  of 
“ affairs  and  the  general  interests  of  the  Empire  may 
“ from  time  to  time  require.” 

A proposal  requiring  Ireland  to  make  a fixed  contri- 
bution to  Great  Britain,  though  it  was  to  be  fixed  in 
proportion  to  the  growing  means  of  the  smaller  kingdom, 
was,  no  doubt,  a very  delicate  one.  But  the  difficulties 
anent  it,  which  the  Lord  Lieutenant  anticipated  on  the 
part  of  Ireland,  proved  to  be  exaggerated. 

The  plan,  formulated  in  ten  resolutions,  was  brought  i-ecky’s 
before  the  Irish  Parliament  on  the  7th  January  1785.  Votvi ’ 

All  foreign  and  colonial  goods  were  to  pass  between  p.  395.  ” 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland  without  any  increase  of  duty; 

and  English  and  Irish  dutiable  goods  were  to  pass  from 

one  country  to  the  other  at  the  same  rates  of  duty ; 

while,  whenever  the  hereditary  revenue,  amounting 

then  to  about  650,0002.,  should  exceed  a given  sum,  the  Irish  Parlia. 

excess  was  to  ‘‘be  appropriated  in  support  of  the  naval  “e'ltory 

“ forces  of  the  Empire  in  such  manner  as  the  Parliament  VolAv?,’ 

“ of  this  kingdom  shall  direct.”  IKi-25.  ” 

In  deference  to  Mr.  Grattan,  the  resolutions  were  so 
altered  as  to  make  the  compulsory  contribution  in  each 
year  of  peace  conditional  on  there  being  first  established 
an  equilibrium  between  revenue  and  expenditure ; 
while  the  hereditary  revenue  was  to  produce  656,0002. 
before  any  part  of  it  could  be  appropriated  to  navy 
expenses.  With  these  modifications,  the  resolutions 
passed  the  Irish  Parliament  with  tolerably  general 
concurrence;  and,  as  evidence  of  the  desire  of  that 
Parliament  to:  fulfil  the  obligation  of  a contribution, 
additional  taxes  were  imposed,  calculated  to  yield 
140,0002.  a year. 

This  plan,  for  securing  commercial  equality  between  Lcckv’s 
the  two  countries  simultaneously  with  a contribution  to 
Imperial  expenditure  from  Ireland,  was  brought  before  p.  330.  * 
the  British  House  of  Commons  on  the  2‘2nd  February  1785. 

At  W estminster  it  met  with  much  more  opposition  than  it 
had  in  Dublin.  It  was  denounced  as  ruinous  to  British 
trade;  and  the  commercial  classes  throughout  England 
were  up  in  arms  against  it.  I11  the  course  of  the  next 
three  months  the  resolutions,  in  deference  to  this  strong 
feeling,  underwent  alterations  in  a manner  seriously 
detrimental  to  Irleand. 

When  the  resolutions,  modified  iu  this  way,  were 
returned  to  Dublin,  they  met  with  a reception  very 
different  from  that  which  had  been  originally  accorded 
to  them  by  the  Irish  Parliament.  It  was  felt  that 
the  plan  in  its  present  shape  was  r.ot  only  establish- 
ing the  ascendancy  of  the  British  Parliament  over 
Irish  commerce,  but  was  virtually  asking  Ireland 
to  surrender  in  a great  measure  the  exclusive  right  of 
her  Parliament  to  legislate  for  her.  So  strong;  • vas  this 
T t 
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feeling,  that  the  Bill  embodying  the  altered  resolutions 
had  to  be  abandoned  as  soon  as  it  was  introduced. 

With  the  abandonment  of  this  Bill,  the  idea  of  securing 
from  the  Irish  Parliament,  on  it  settled  basis,  a contribu- 
tion to  imperial  expenses  fell  to  the  ground;  and, 
though  the  question  of  commercial  equality  was  sub- 
sequently revived  on  two  occasions  by  Mr.  Grattan, 
first  in  1793  and  again  in  1794,  the  original  plan  was 
never  proceeded  with. 

Accordingly,  the  maintenance  of  the  Irish  military 
establishment,  with  a fifth  part  of  it  liable  to  serve 
abroad,  as  fixed  by  the  Irish  Act  of  1769,  continued  to 
constitute  Ireland's  sole  contribution  to  Imperial 
services  during  the  next  eight  years  of  peace. 

When,  however,  the  French  war  broke  out  in  1793, 
the  military  establishment  of  Ireland  was  raised 
from  15,000  to  20,000  men,  and  a Bill  was  passed 
directing  the  enrolment,  for  four  years,  of  a militia 
force  of  16,000  men.  This  augmentation  was  the 
practical  response  made  by  the  Irish  Parliament  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant’s  message  at  the  opening  of  the 
session,  when  he  said  that  the  King  relied  “ with  con- 
“ fidence  on  the  firm  and  effectual  support  of  the  Irish 
“ House  of  Commons,  and  on  the  zealous  exertions  of  a 
“ brave  and  loyal  people  in  prosecuting  a just  and 
“ necessary  war.” 

Two  years  later,  the  new  Lord  Lieutenant — Lord 
Fitzwilliam — in  opening  the  session  stated  in  his  speech 
that  the  King  believed  so  strongly  in  the  loyalty  and  zeal 
of  the  Irish  Parliament  for  his  service,  that  he  thought  it 
“ unnecessary  to  press”  them  “in  any  particular 
“ manner  to  make  a provision  adequate  to  the  present 
“ awful  situation  of  affairs.”  It  is  evident  that  this 
appeal  likewise  met  with  an  adequate  response  ; for 
later  on  in  the  year,  in  embodying  in  an  address  their 
views  on  the  sudden  recall  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam  and  the 
conduct  of  the  Irish  Ministry,  the  Oppositionmade  some 
significant  allusions  to  the  sacrifice  which  Ireland  had 
made  for  the  common  cause.  “ In  consequence  of  the 
“ war,”  they  said,  “ we  have  greatly  added  to  our  annual 
“ taxes  and  increased  near  threefold  the  debt  of  the 
“ nation.  We  have  also  assisted  the  Army  and  Navy  of 
“ the  Empire  with  vast  numbers  of  our  people.  . . . 

“ In  this  year  wo  continued  to  increase  the  annual  taxes, 
“ voted  a loan  of  nearly  two  millions,  granted  a greater 
“ force  than  ever  was  paid  by  Ireland.” 

About  the  same  time,  Wolfe  Tone  made  out  that, 
during  the  first  two  years  of  the  French  war,  no  less 
than  200,000  men  were  raised  in  Ireland,  of  whom 
80,000  were  for  the  Navy  alone.  This  assertion  was. 
no  doubt,  a great  exaggeration ; nor  is  such  exaggera- 
tion surprising,  as  it  was  his  object  to  demonstrate  that 
Ireland  was  the  recruiting  ground  of  Great  Britain,  and 
that  consequently,  if  that  ground  fell  into  foreign  hands, 
the  naval  supremacy  of  England  would  be  at  an  end. 


But,  according  to  a Return  which  was  prepared 
under  the  instructions  of  Mr.  Secretary  Pelham,  the 
number  of  men  furnished  by  Ireland  for  naval  and 
military  service  from  the  commencement  of  the  war 
to  1796  was  very  considerable  ; for,  though  his  estimate 
fell  far  short  of  Wolfe  Tone’s  figures,  there  appeared  to 
have  been  no  less  than  38,600  men  furnished  in  all  by 
Ireland,  in  addition  to  the  30,000  men  required  for  the 
protection  of  her  own  shores. 

Early  in  1797,  being  challenged  as  to  the  measures  Plowden’s 
which  the  Government  intended  to  take  for  the  mutual  Vouff’ 
defence  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Mr.  Pelham  urged  p,  jijs.  ” 
that  the  two  countries  should  assist  each  other  as 
occasion  required.  If  Ireland  wanted  troops  in  the 
event  of  an  attack,  Great  Britain,  he  said,  should  send 
some  of  her  soldiers ; and  if  Great  Br  itain,  on  the  other 
hand,  should  need  assistance  against  an  invading 
enemy,  Ireland  should  lend  her  similar  assistance. 

By  this  time,  there  was  the  rebellion  in  Ireland  as 
well  as  the  French  war  to  be  reckoned  with ; and  the 
military  demands  on  Ireland  were  further  increased. 
Numbers  of  English  troops  were  sent  to  Ireland,  and 
th6  cost  of  them  was  borne  by  that  country.  The  Irish 
Yeomanry  was  constituted,  and  this  force  also  involved 
a considerable  charge.  When  the  money  Bill  was 
receiving  the  Royal  Assent,  the  Speaker  of  the  Irish  Eo„  p,  co 
House  of  Commons  made  a speech,  in  which  he  referred 
to  the  unprecedented  magnitude  of  the  supplies  granted 
bylrelanel.  “They  go,”  he  said,  “ to  the  fullest  extent  of 
“ every  service  proposed  by  Government,  and  are  given 
“ with  an  unanimity  and  zeal  which  mark  the  unalter- 
“ able  determination  of  this  kingdom  to  stand  or  fall 
“ with  Great  Britain  . . . With  the  same  un- 

“ animity  we  have  voted  the  maintenance  of  an  army 
“ far  greater  than  wa3  ever  kept  up  by  this  kingdom 
‘ ‘ during  any  preceding  war ; and  wo  have  continued 
“ to  them  the  augmentation  of  pay  which  was  granted 
“ by  the  last  Parliament.” 

We  must  now  turn  to  actual  figures,  and  proceed 
to  examine  the  public  accounts  of  Ireland  during  her 
autonomy. 

The  following  Table  gives  the  annual  revenue  and 
expenditure  of  Ireland,  under  principal  heads,  during 
that  time.  The  figures  are  taken  from  the  well-known 
Return  of  Public  Income  and  Expenditure  presented  to  taryPaptr 
Parliament  in  1869  ; and  it  should  be  mentioned  that  that  No'.  366 
Return,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  pre-Union  Irish  finance, 
was  based  upon  the  annual  accounts  of  the  Irish  pp  31S-337 
Treasury,  which  only  gave  the  net  payments  from  the 
Revenue  Commissioners  to  the  Irish  Exchequer.  As  a 
considerable  number  of  salaries,  drawbacks,  and  other 
charges  were  paid  by  the  Commissioners  and  their 
collectors  out  of  gross  receipts,  the  amounts  of  both 
revenue  and  (civil)  expenditure  in  the  following  Table 
appear  to  be  less  than  they  actually  were. 


Table  I.  showing  the  Revenue  and  Expenditure  of  Ireland  in  each  year  from  1782-3  to  1800-1  inclusive. 


Year  ending 
25th  March. 

Revenue. 

(Converted  into  British  Currency.)* 

Expenditure. 

(Converted  into  British  Currency.)* 

Surplus  ( + '' 

Customs  j 
Excise 

Other 

Taxes. 

Miscel-  j 
laueous. 

1 

Total. 

j 

Debt 

Charges,  1 

Civil 

Govern- 

Naval  and  i 
Military  | 
Expenditure,  j 

Total. 

Deficit  ( — ). 

750,898 

63,748 

291,858 

1,106,504 

* 1 
120,830  1 

& 

583,766 

& 

609,131 

1,313,727 

■M, 

\ -207,223 

59,554 

101,693 

1,013,869 

127,210 

526,074' 

488,985 

1,142,269 

-128,400 

1785  - 

792,316  | 

49,511 

39,237 

881,064 

130,335 

376,292 

502,157 

1,008,784 

-127,720 

869,529 

75,923 

182,466 

1,127,918 

144,023 

428,231 

606,591 

1,178,845 

- 50,927 

952,231 

59,306 

216,947 

1,228,484 

139,682 

467,853 

569,974 

1,177,509 

+ 50,975 

1788 

975,964 

99,316 

185,002 

1,260,282 

147,763 

621.096 

580,857 

1,349,716 

- 89,434 

913,197 

78,725 

241,489 

1,233,411 

143,248 

520,737 

571,036 

1,235,021 

-1,610 

1790 

971,859 

74,739 

334,683 

1,381,281 

140,578 

556,534  j 

598,771 

1,295,883 

+ 85,397 

1791  - 

1,000,009 

90,902 

222,566 

1,313,477 

129,327 

582,512 

672,248 

1.384,087 

-70,610 

975,554 

83,335 

309,525 

1,368,414 

133,173 

647,277  i 

615,500 

1,395,950 

j -27,536 

1793  - 

934,381 

94,486 

334,933 

1,363,800 

132,587 

616,255 

614,546  | 

1 .363,388 

+ 412 

1794 

878,488 

79,971 

220,413 

1,178,872 

146,507 

688,534 

745,828  ! 

1,580,869 

1 -401,997 

1,110,120 

97,855 

1,475,216 

214,425 

740,879 

1,553,562 

2.508,866 

1 -1,033,650 

179G 

1,130,377 

103,718 

317,497 

1,551,592 

244,978 

702,586 

1,855,369 

2,802,933 

-1,251,341 

1797  - 

1,273,369 

120,813 

308,927 

1,703,109 

408,286 

661,137 

3,101,553 

- 1,398,444 

1,390,393 

113,544 

580,132 

2,084,069 

622,693 

715,775 

3,401,760 

4,740,228 

-2,656,159 

1799  - 

1,591,77G 

117,386 

436,556 

2,145,718 

763,577 

879,581 

3,865,530 

5,508,688 

-3,362,970 

1800 

2,408,961 

167,243 

141,554 

3,017,758 

1,232,532 

1,025,510 

4,596,762 

6,854,804 

-3,837,046 

Three  quarters  1 

ending  5th  l 

1,564,316 

142,662 

497,185 

2,204,163 

1,145,552 

953,610 

2,757,193 

4,856,355 

-2,652,192 

January  1801 J 

1 

„i,  ,.„r 

1825,  when  thi 

* ActO  Geo.  IV. 
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APPENDIX  I. 


An  examination  of  this  Table  clearly  establishes 
two  facts.  It  shows  that  during  the  first  11  years  of 
legislative  independence  -the  expenditure  of  Ireland 
kept  fairly  level,  averaging  about  1}  millions  per 
annum  ; and  that  thenceforward,  until  the  Union  was 
carried,  the  expenditure  increased  year  by  year,  mainly 
under  the  head  of  military  services,  at  a formidable 
rate — indeed,  at  such  a rate  that  the  total  expenditure  in 
1799-1800  was  five  times  greater  than  it  was  in  1792-3. 

It  may  be  fairly  assumed  that  this,  great  increase  in 
the  years  preceding  the  Union  was  due  to  two  causes: 
the  war,  which  had  been  declared  between  this  country 
and  France  on  the  1st  February  1793,  and  the  dis- 
turbances in  Ireland  which  culminated  in  rebellion. 

On  this  assumption,  it  is  possible  to  make  some 
calculation  of  the  amounts  of  expenditure  in  Ireland 
which  may  be  attributed  to  the  two  causes  respectively, 
though  the  calculation  can  only  be  founded  on  hypo- 
theses. 

The  war  with  France  was  being  waged  throughout 
the  period  in  question.  It  is  difficult  to  assign  an  exact 
date  to  the  outbreak  of  the  home  disturbances.  But  as 
the  bill  of  costs  usually  follows  in  the  wake  of  such 
outbreaks,  and  as  the  cost  of  the  Yeomanry  force,  which 
was  specially  constituted  to  meet  the  insurrectionary 
movement,  makes  its  first  appearance  in  the  accounts 
of  1797-8,  it  seems  fair  to  take  that  year  as  the  year  in 
which  the  internal  state  of  Ireland  entailed  specific 
expenditure  of  an  extraordinary  character.  On  this 
supposition,  the  increase  of  military  expenditure  in  the 
years  1793-4,  1794-5,  1795-6,  and  1796-7  would  be 


solely  due  to  the  French  war  ; and  in  the  later  years  it 
would  be  due  to  the  French  war  and  Irish  disturbances 
combined.  It  may  be  contended  that  the  rebellion 
practically  received  its  death-blow  at  Vinegar  Hill  in 
■1  une  1798 ; but  many  of  its  horrors  continued  in 
isolated  districts,  and  troops  were  not  likely  to  be 
withdrawn  from  disturbed  districts  for  some  time  aftor- 
wards  for  fear  of  fresh  outbreaks. 

The  snm  annually  expended  on  military  services 
between  1782-3  and  1792-3  inclusive,  amounted  on  an 
average  to  585,000Z, ; and,  accordingly,  I take  this 
sum  to  represent  the  annual  military  expenditure,  for 
which  the  Irish  Parliament  deemed  it  necessary  to 
provide,  at  the  end  of  last  century,  to  meet  Ireland’s 
own  requirements  in  normal  times  of  peace. 

In  the  year  before  the  disturbances  at  home  involved 
serious  cost  (1796-7),  the  military  expenditure  amounted 
to  2,032,000Z. ; and  if  the  normal  expenditure  of 
585,000Z.  be  deducted,  the  remainder  (viz.,  1,447,000Z.) 
would  represent  the  extra  expense  to  which  Ireland 
was  that  year  exposed  in  consequence  of  the  war  with 
France,  I take  this  sum  of  1,447,000Z.  to  represent 
likewise  the  annual  expense  on  account  of  the  French 
war  from  the  26th  Marcli  1797  to  5th  January  1801,  and 
the  expenditure  incurred  over  and  above  these  two 
sums  of  585,000Z.  and  1,447,000Z.,  in  1797-8,  1798-9, 
1799-1800,  and  1800-1  (three  quarters  of  a year) , may 
thus  be  held  to  constitute  the  cost  of  the  disturbed 
state  of  Ireland  herself. 

These  hypothetical  calculations  will  be  best  followed 
when  they  are  given  in  a tabulated  form, 


Year  ending  25th  March. 

Estimated  Military 
Expenditure  in 
Ireland  in  Times 
of  Peace. 

Estimated  Addition 
to  Military 
Expenditure  on 
account  of  the 
War  with  France. 

Estimated  Addition 
to  Military 
Expenditure  on 
account  of  the 
disturbed  State  of 
Ireland. 

Total. 

1793- 4 

1794- 5  

1795- 6  ------ 

1796- 7  

1797- 8  

1799-1800  ------ 

26th  March  1800  to  5th  January  1801  (three  quarters) 

£ 

585,000 

585,000 

585,000 

585,000 

585,000 

585,000 

585.000 

438.000 

£ 

161,000 

969,000 

1.270.000 

1.447.000 

f 1,447,000  1 

L *638,000  J 

1,447,000 

1.447.000 

1.085.000 

£ 

732,000 

1.834.000 

2.565.000 

1.234.000 

£ 

746,000 

1.554.000 

1.855.000 

2.032.000 

3.402.000 

3.866.000 

4.597.000 

2.757.000 

Totals  - ... 

4,533,000 

9,911,000 

6,365,000 

20,809,000 

of  1809,  Part  1.,  p.  351. 


! for  army  oxtmordmnrle 


o I exclude  it  from  the  expenditure 


It  will  be  seen  from  this  statement  that,  had  the 
military  expenditure  during  these  7J  years  been  at  the 
normal  rate,  it  would  have  amounted  in  the  aggregate 
to  4,533,000.  As  a matter  of  fact  it  amounted  to  no 
less  than  20,809,000Z.,  thus  exceeding  the  normal 
amount  by  16,276,000Z.,  or  (in  round  figures)  by  16 
millions.  Of  this  huge  excess,  six  millions  may  be  said 
to  have  been  due  to  the  disturbed  and  rebellious  state 
of  Ireland,  and  10  millions  to  the  war  in  which  this 
country  was  engaged  with  France.  The  Vice-Treasurer 's 
abstracts  of  accounts  printed  in  the  Irish  Commons 
Journals  have  been  carefully  examined,  and  the  result 
of  the  examination  is  to  show  that  the  amounts  directly 
incurred  in  maintaining  Irish  regiments  abroad,  or  in 
manning  the  fleet,  were  very  insignificant.  It  may, 
therefore,  be  assumed  that  practically  the  whole  of  the 
extraordinary  expenditure  on  account  of  the  war  with 
France  was  incurred  in  defending  Ireland  herself,  and 
thus  in  defending  the  most  vulnerable  part  of  the  King’s 
home  dominions. 


There  is  one  other  subject  to  which  special  reference 
should  be  made  before  we  approach  the  time  of  the 
Union,  and  that  is,  the  state  of  the  Irish  Debt  between 
1782  and  1800. 


The  following  table  shows  the  nominal  amount  of 
Funded  Debt  and  Unfunded  Debt  at  the  close  of  each 
financial  year  from  the  25th  March  1783  to  the  5th 
January  1801. 

A 86510. 


Table  II.  showing  the  Amount  of  Funded  and  Un- 
funded Debt  of  Ieeland  outstanding  at  the  end  of 
each  financial  year  from  1782-3  to  1800-1  inclusive. 

1.  Fvmled  Debt. 


* Parliamentary  Paper,  N 


lentary  Paper,  No.  C.— 9559,  p 


TI  u 
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Parliamen 
i ary  Paper 
No.  35,  of 
1819,  p.  If. 


1.  Ftmded  Belt — oonfc. 


Year 

Nominal  Capital  Stock  outstanding  at 
tho  close  of  each  Financial  Year. 

Net 

Increase  (+) 

25th  March. 

Funded  in 
Ireland. 

GreatBritain. 

Total. 

Decrease  (— ) 
in  the  Year. 

£ 

£ 

f 1795 

2,910,914 

— 

2,940,914 

+ 970,939 

1 1796 

4,409,406 

- 

4,469,400 

+ 1,528,492 

! 1797 

5,376,975 

- 

5,370,975 

+ 907,569 

! 1798 

6,360,294 

2,909,596 

9,275,890 

+ 3,898,915 

*]  1799 

8,107,181 

6,813,006 

14,920,247 

+ 5,644,357 

j 1800 

9,324,504 

11,932,881 

21,757,835 

+ 6,837,138 

1 To  5th  Jan- 
| u.|ry  1801 
!» quarters). ; 

12,001,098 

14,839,521 

20,841,219 

+ 5,083,834 

Aggregate 

a increase  in  t] 

te  period 

' +25,431,127 

• Parliamentary  Paper,  No.  0.— 0539,  pp.  74-5. 


2.  Unfunded  Belt. 


— 

Amount  of 
Unfunded 
Debt 

outstanding. 

Increase  ( + ) 
or  Decrease 
(-)  in  the 
Year. 

£ 

£ 

On  25th  March  1783  - 

557,169 

+ 49,477 

„ „ 1785  - 

750,785 

+ 193,616 

„ „ 1786 

794,400 

+ 43,615 

„ „ 1787  - 

627,369 

- 167,031 

„ „ 1788 

627,369 

„ „ >789  - 

627,369 

„ „ 1790 

627,369 

— 

2.  Unfunded  Belt — cont. 


— 

Amount  of 
Unfunded 
Debt 

outstanding. 

Increase  ( + ) 
or  Decrease 
(-)  in  the 
Year. 

£ 

£ 

On  25th  March  1791 

627,369 

„ „ 1792 

627,369 

— 

627,369 

1794 

904,292 

+ 276,923 

„ „ 1795  - 

1,061,538 

+ 157,246 

„ „ 1796 

1,107,692 

+ 46,154 

„ ,,  1797  - 

1,160,492 

+ 52,800 

„ „ 1798 

858,785 

- 301,707 

„ „ 1799  - 

886,477 

+ 27,692 

„ „ 1800 

1,343,400 

+ 456,923 

On  5th  January  1801  (3  quarters 

of  a year)  - 

1,699,938 

+ 356,538 

Aggregate  increase  in  period 

- 

1,192,246 

It  will  he  seen  from  this  Table  that  ir 

the  period 

under  review  the  increase  of  the  public  deb 

in  Ireland 

was  most  formidable. 

On  tho  5th  January  1801 

the  Fundei 

£ 

Debt  stood  at 

26,841,219 

and  the  Unfunded  Debt  at 

1,699,938 

amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  - - 28,541,157 

On  the  25th  March  1783  the  aggregate 
amount  had  been  only  - - - 1,917,754 

So  in  about  18  years  tho  Irish  debt  had 

been  augmented  by  ...  26,623,373 

and  almost  the  whole  of  this  increase  occurred  in  the 
last  eight  years.  It  is  evident,  moreover,  that  the  amoun  t 
borrowed  in  those  years  was  raised  on  very  onerous 
terms,  for  the  aggregate  deficit  did  not  amount  to  much 
mere  than  164  millions. 
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PART  II.— 1800-1816. 


Jjome.test  of  the  relative  positions  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  at  the  time  when  the  Union  cf  the  two 
kingdoms  was  in  contemplation  is  afforded  by  a com- 
parison of  their  respective— (1)  Populations,  (2 1 
Wmee”UeS’  3 Expenditures,  and  (4)  Debts,  at  that 

1.  Population. ■}■ 


Great  Britain.  Ireland. 


Population  in  1800  10,500,000 

Relative  propor-  2 


— 

Great  Britain 
(year  ending 
5th  January 
1801). 

Ireland 
(year  ending 
25th  March 
1800) 
(British 
Currency). 

Revenue 

£ 

31,585,000 

£ 

3,018,000 

Relative  propor- 

10£ 

1 

Per  cent,  of  total 

91-28 

Per  head  of  popu- 

£ s.  d. 
3 0 2 

S.  d. 
12  1 

— 

Great  Britain 
(year  ending 
5th  January 
1801). 

Ireland 
(year  ending 
25th  March 
1800)  . 
(British 
Currency). 

Tot »!. 

Expenditure 

£ 

55,611,000 

£ 

6,855,000 

£ 

62,466,000 

Relative  propor- 
tions. 

8 

1 

9 

Per  cent,  of  total 

89-03 

10-97 

100-00 

4.  Debts. 

(1.)  Nominal  Amounts. 

- 

Great  Britain 
(1st  February 
1801). 

Ireland 
(5th  January 
1801). 

Total. 

Funded  debt 
Unfunded  debt  - 

£ 

420,305.945 

26,288,200 

£ 

26,841,219 

1,699,938 

447, 147,164 
27,988,138 

Total  - 

446,594,145 

28,541,157 

475,135,302 

Relative  propor- 
tions. 

15|  . 

1 

16| 

Per  cent,  of  total 

94-00 

6-00 

100-00 

Unexpired  an- 

£ 

1,781,405 

£ 

119,094 

£ 

1 1,900,499 

— s:“na„d4ity'''  'vlu  be  tania 


Great  Britain. 

Ireland. 

Amount  of 
Annuities. 

How 

valued. 

Capital 

Amount  of 
Annuities. 

How 

valued. 

| Capital 

Long  Annuities  - - 

Short  Annuities  ... 

Exchequer  Annuities 
Bank  Annuity  - 

£ s.  d. 

1,007,614  5 10 
418,333  0 11 
125,457  14  7 

1 1 Is 

£ 

18,200,033 

2,222,394 

852,773 

£ s.  d. 
9;416  13  4 
[ 47,808  12  8 

45,138  9 2 \ 

16,730  15  5 

at  18T'ff 

£ 

170,088 

365,419 

178)981 

Total  - 

Short  Annuity  (Imperial)  - 

1,551,405  1 4 
230,000  0 0 

at  Hi 

21,275,200 

2,58.7,500 

119,094  10  7 t 

z 

1,233,580 

Total  - - - 

1,781,405  1 4 

23,862,700 

119,094  10  7 1 

-- 

1,233,580 

and  Ireland  terminated  at  different  dates,  and  that  the'1  national 
accounts  («.e.,  the  accounts  of  Revenue  and  Expenditure)  in  Great 
Britain  were  made  up  to  a date  differing  from  i lie  date  up  to  which  the 
accounts  of  the  British  Debt  were  made  up,  but  also  that  these  dates 
underwent  changes  just  at  that  time. 

The  national  accounts  in  Great  Britain  were  made  up  to  tbo  10th 
October  in  each  year  from  1751-2  to  1798-9  inclusive.  Tile  date  was  then 


« *™ "» i"  <■*«“ 

Assgtssr  "*  ***  — "« 

«;;tS WBS tBk™  ™; tb° !r:’  time  -e 

tsssssskss* 

TSjgpsws  sfaas  sregg,..-  „ 

country  is  more  dilUoult  to  estimate  at  tho  oomn^neemen^  °n,  ,i,w 

fsa  ,dSLK.sw  a 

Regard  being  had  to  these  calculations,  ifcseems  foirlv  safe  to  on  (lint 

SlSiSS^SSStMXS^  «•*»»&*•  J 
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tary  Paper, 
1889,  Part  I., 


(2.)  Annual  Charges  for  Interest,  Striking  Fund,  ( 
Management  of  Fwnded  and  Unfunded  Debt. 


— 

Great  Britain 
(year  ending 
5th  January 
1801). 

Ireland 
(year  ending 
25th  March 
1800).  ’ * 

Total. 

Annual  charges  - | 

£ ' 

21,369,790 

£ 

1,232,532  . 

£ 

22,602,322 

Relative  propor-  j 

m ■ 

1 

18£ 

Per  cent,  of  total 

■KVi'l'l., 


Speeches, 
Vol.  III., 
pp.  398,  &C. 


Such,  then,  was  the  financial  position  of  Ireland, 
relatively  to  Great  Britain,  when  the  British  Govern- 
ment had  decided  to  unite  the  Parliaments  of  the  two 
countries.  . 

The  project  for  a legislative  union  ol  the  two 
countries  was  authoritatively  announced  in  the  British 
House  of  Commons  for  the  first  time  on  the  22nd 
January  1799,  in  a message  from  the  King  ; and  on  the 
31st  January  the  measure  was  taken  into  consideration. 

In  moving  on  that  day  the  resolutions  relative  to  an 
Union,  the°  Prime  Minister  and  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  Mr.  Pitt,  strenuously  denied  that  the  scheme 
was  intended  to  bring  Ireland  under  the  burden  of  the 
English  National  Debt,  or  make  her  the  subject  of 
increased  taxation.  The  debts  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  were  to  be  kept  separate ; and  the  ordinary 
expenses  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  peace  and  war  were 
to  be  defrayed  by  the  countries  in  fixed  proportions. 

“It  is  in  our  power,”  he  said,  “to  fix  for  any 
“ number  of  years  which  shall  be  thought  fit  the 
“ proportion  by  which  the  contribution  of  Ireland  to 
“ the  expenses  of  the  nation  shall  be  regulated ; that 
“ these  proportions  shall  not  be  such  as  would  make  a 
“ contribution  greater  than  the  necessary  amount  of 
“ its  own  present  expenses  as  a separate  kingdom ; 
“ and  even  after  that  limited  period  the  proportion  of 
“ the  whole  contribution  from  time  to  time  might  be 
“ made  to  depend  on  the  comparative  produce  in  each 
“ kingdom  of  such  general  taxes  as  might  be  thought 
« to  afford  the  best  criterion  of  their  respective  wealth. 

“ Or  what  I should  hope  to  be  found  practicable,  the 
“ system  of  internal  taxation  in  each  country  might 
“ gradually  be  so  equalised  and  assimilated,  on  the  lead- 
“ ing  articles,  as  to  make  all  rules  of  specific  proportion 
“ unnecessary,  and  to  secure  that  Ireland  shall  never 
“ be  taxed  but  in  proportion  as  we  tax  ourselves.” 

The  terms  of  the  financial  resolution  which  Mr.  Pitt 
moved,  were  as  follows : — 

“That  it  would  be  fit  to  propose  that  the  charge 
arising  from  the  payment  of  the  interest  or  sinking  fund 
for  the  reduction  of  the  principal  of  tbe  debt  incurred 
in  either  kingdom  before  the  Union  shall  be  separately 
defrayed  by  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  respectively. 
That  for  a number  of  years  to  be  limited  the  future 
ordinary  expenses  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  peace  or 
war  shall  be  defrayed  by  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
jointly,  according  to  such  proportions  as  shall  be 
established  by  the  respective  Parliaments  previous  to 
the  Union ; and  that  after  the  expiration  of  the  time 
to  be  so  limited,  the  proportion  shall  not  be  liable  to  be 
varied,  except  according  to  such  rules  and  principles 
as  shall  be  in  like  manner  agreed  upon  previous  to  the 
Union.” 

After  nearly  three  weeks’  discussion,  but  no  very 
serious  opposition,  the  resolutions  were  agreed  to  by 
the  British  House  of  Commons.  They  were  carried  still 
more  easily  in  the  House  of  Lords  ; and  a joint  Address 
of  both  Houses  in  favour  of  the  Union  was  thereupon 
presented  to  the  King. 

Meanwhile  the  question  had  likewise  been  engaging 
the  attention  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  though  r'1 


proposal  had  been  submitted  to  it.  At  its  meeting  on 
the  22nd  January  1799  the  speech  of  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant had  not  gone  beyond  the  expression  of  anxiety 
“ for  some  permanent  adjustment  which  may  extend 
“ the  advantages  enjoyed  by  our  sister  kingdom  to 
“ every  part  of  this  island.”  But  the  subject  of  an 
Union  was  the  sole  topic  of  debate,  and  Lord  Castle- 
reagh,  the  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
announced  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Government 
to  bring  forward  a measure. 


The  debate  turned  almost  entirely  on  the  constitu- 
tional issue,  and  no  references  of  any  great  importance 
were  made  to  the  financial  aspect  of  the  proposal. 

An  amendment,  moved  by  Mr.  George  Ponsonby,  was 
only  lost  by  a majority  of  one  (105  to  106) ; and  two 
days  later,  when  the  report  on  the  Address  was  brought 
up,  Sir  Lawrence  Parsons  succeeded  in  carrying  his 
motion  to  omit  the  paragraph  referring  to  the  projected 
Union. 

In  consequence  of  these  proceedings  in  the  Irish 
House  of  Commons,  no  real  further  progress  was  made 
in  1799  in  either  Parliament  with  the  scheme  for 
incorporating  Ireland  with  Great  Britain.  But  the 
subject  was  from  time  to  time  revived  during  the 
session ; and,  when  the  Regency  Bill  was  under  dis- 
cussion, Lord  Castlereagh  made  a speech  in  favour  of 
the  Union,  in  which  he  asked,  “ How  was  it  possible 
“ to  conceive  that  the  Empire  should  continue  as  at  Leokv’a 
“ present,  whilst  all  parts  of  it  were  to  receive  equal  voKviil 
“ protection,  and  only  one  part  of  it  is  to  suffer  the  p.  3)5, 

“ burdens  of  that  protection  ? Must  we  not  of  neces- 
“ sity  and  in  justice  look  to  some  settlement  of 
“ Imperial  contribution  ? ” 

Mr.  Poster,  the  Speaker,  also  availed  himself  of  the 
Regency  Debate  to  deliver  a speech  in  which  he  stated 
with  much  elaboration  the  case  against  the  Union. 

One  of  the  subjects  which  he  examined  most  closely  p.  381. 
was  the  probable  effect  of  the  Union  on  the  material 
prosperity  of  Ireland.  In  his  opinion,  it  would  almost 
certainly  lead  to  an  era  of  increased  taxation.  While 
one  of  the  capital  advantages  of  Ireland  during  the 
eighteenth  century  was  that  it  was  one  of  the  most 
lightly  taxed  countries  in  Europe,  he  believed  that 
this  would  now  be  changed,  and  Ireland  would  be  made 
to  contribute  in  an  increased  proportion  to  the  expenses 
of  the  Empire.  Lord  Castlereagh,  he  said,  “ wants  an 
Union  in  order  to  tax  you  and  take  your  money  ” ; and  p.  38?. 
the  Speaker  dwelt  on  the  great  and  manifest  progress  in 
material  prosperity  which  had  accompanied  the  latter 
days  of  the  Irish  Parliament.  It  had  been  its  work 
*•  to  raise  this  kingdom  into  prosperity,  and  keep  it  in 
“ a steady  and  rapid  advance,  even  beyond  the  utmost 

“ hopes  of  its  warmest  advocates The 

“ general  export  rose  in  78  years  to  1782  from  one  to 
“ five,  and  in  the  years  after  1782  from  five  to  ten 
It  was  all  very  well,  he  argued,  to 
say  that  “ you  would  depend  on  the  articles  you  may  p.383. 

“ frame,  to  secure  your  trade  and  your  purse”;  but 
the  very  doctrine  of  the  omnipotence  of  Parliament  which 
was  now  so  constantly  urged,  and  which  was  necessary 
to  justify  the  Union,  reduced  its  articles  to  mere  waste 
paper;  because  the  United  Parliament  would  have 
the  power  to  alter  or  abrogate  any  article  of  the  Union 
which  it  pleases,  to  abolish  bounties,  to  amalgamate 
debts,  or  to  raise  the  level  of  taxation  as  it  desires,  and 
a minority  of  a hundred  Irish  members  would  have  no 
power  to  stay  its  decision. 

When  the  subject  of  the  Union  was  brought  forward 
in  the  following  year  (1800),  the  articles  of  the  Union, 
including  the  one  dealing  with  the  proposed  financial 
arrangements,  had  assumed  more  definite  shape. 

It  was  on  the  5th  February  that  Lord  Castlereagh 
made  his  principal  explanation  in  the  Irish  House  of 
Commons,  when  the  message  from  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
strongly  recommending  a legislative  union  was  under 
consideration. 

He  maintained  that  the  first  principle  upon  which  Lord  Castle- 
the  two  kingdoms  were  to  be  incorporated  in  point  of  ^ 

contribution  was  “ that  there  should  be  no  retrospect  i{-gh  House j 
“ in  regard  to  expenses.  Ireland  is  to  have  no  concern  of  Com®” 

“ whatever  with  the  past  debt  of  Great  Britain.  . . . ]goo,  sepa 

“ Such  is  the  liberality  of  Great  Britain ; but  as  to  ately 
“ the  future  it  is  expected  that  the  two  countries  Prmlea' 

“ should  move  forward  together  and  unite  with  regard 
“ to  their  expenses  in  the  measure  of  their  relative 
“ abilities.” 

“ It  were  to  be  wished  that  there  was  not  an  insur- 
“ mountable  bar  to  a common  system  and  a common 
“ treasury,  and  that  we  could  become,  like  countries  of 
“ the  same  kingdom,  subject  to  the  same  system  of 
« finances.  Were  our  entire  expenditure  common 
“ (which  would  happen  if  neither  kingdom  had  any 
« separate  debts.  Or  if  their  debts  were  in  proportion 
“ to  their  ability)  by  no  system  whatever  could  they 
“ be  made  to  contribute  so  strictly  according  to  their 
“ means,  as  by  being  subject  to  the  same  taxes  equally 
“ bearing  upon  the  great  objects-  of  taxation  in  both 
“ countries.  Such,  however,  is  the  disproportion  of 
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“ debts  of  tbe  two  kingdoms  to  each  other  at  the  prc- 
“ sent,  that  a common  system  for  the  present  is  im- 
“ possible,  nor  could  any  system  of  equivalent  be 
“ applied  for  equalising  their  contribution.  It  is, 

“ therefore,  necessary  that  the  debts  of  the  two 
“ countries  should  be  kept  distinct,  and,  of  course, 
“ that  their  taxation  should  be  separate  and  propor- 
“ tionate.  The  great  point,  therefore,  to  be  ascertained 
“ is  the  best  criterion  which  can  be  formed  of  the 
“ relative  means  of  the  two  countries  in  order  to  fix 
“ the  relative  proportions  of  their  contributions.” 

He  went  on  to  say  that  he  conceived  the  best  possible 
criterion  would  be  the  produce  of  an  income  tax,  levied 
on  the  same  description  of  incomes  in  each  country  and 
equally  well  levied  in  both.  In  the  absence,  however,  of 
that  tax  in  Ireland,  resort  had'to  be  had  to  some  other  test. 
“ I consider  that  the  criterion  next  in  order  is  the  joint 
“ result  of  commerce  and  consumption;  and  that  this 
“ may  be  satisfactorily  ascertained  by  a review  of  their 
“ exports  and.  imports,  together  with  the  quantities 
“ and  value  of  the  chief  articles  of  their  consumption. 
“ I propose,  then,  to  consider  the  proportion  which 
“ those  articles  bear  to  each  other,  separately  and  con- 
“ jointly,  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland;  and  if  they 
“ nearly  coincide,  I shall  take'  it  for  granted  that  the 
“ best  means  of  deciding  the  relative  ability  of  the 
“ two  countries  have  been  fairly  taken.” 

Caatloreagh  He  found  that  the  result  of  comparing  (1)  tbe  average 
ic“vo?’  annual  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  two 
lri‘.,p.  196.  countries  during  the  three  latest  years  for  ivhich 
statistics  were  available,  and  (2)  the  average  annual 
amount  consumed  during  the  same  period  of  the 
principal  dutiable  articles  (viz.,  malt,  beer,  spirits,  wine, 
tobacco,  and  sugar),  was  as  follows,  viz. 


— 

Great  Britain. 

Ireland. 

Average  annual  value  of  imports 
and  exports  - 

& 

73,961,899 

& 

10,925,916 

Proportion  (about) 

7 

1 

Average  annual  value  of  dutiable 
articles  consumed 

£ 

46,891,655 

£ 

5,954,856 

Proportion  (about) 

n 

to  1 

Average  of  two  proportions 

15 

2 

Per-centage 

88-24 

11-76 

As  the  mean  of  these  proportions  was  7$  to  1,  it  was 
proposed  that  Great  Britain  should  contribute  15-17ths, 
and  Ireland  2-17ths,  to  the  “ general  expenses  of  the 
empire.” 

Having  stated  the  principle  of  the  financial  arrange- 
ment, Lord  Castleroagh  went  on  to  explain  more  in 
detail  its  provisions.  “The  past  debts  of  the  two 
“ countries,”  he  said,  “ shall  be  borne  by  them 
“ respectively;  and  if  we  couple  this  liberal  provision 
“ with  the  section  of  the  Article,  which  gives  to  Ireland 
“ a participation  in  whatever  sums  may  be  produced 
“ from  the  territorial  revenues  of  the  dependencies  of 
“ Great  Britain  in  India,  we  must  acknowledge  not 
“ only  the  justice  but  the  generosity  of  the  terms.” 

As  to  the  proportionate  contributions  of  15  and  2 
respectively,  Parliament  was  to  have  the  power  to 
revise  the  proportions  at  the  end  of  20  years,  in 
case  the  proposed  system  might,  “ under  different 
“ circumstances,  prove  to  be  both  partial  and  disadvan- 
“ tageous.”  By  there  being  a provision  for  a revision, 
“ Ireland  has  the  utmost  possible  security  that  she 
“ cannot  be  taxed  beyond  the  measure  of  her  eompar- 
“ ative  ability,  and  that  the  ratio  of  her  contribution 
“ must  ever  correspond  with  her  relative  wealth  and 
“ prosperity.” 

As  to  the  disposal  of  any  surplus  Irish  revenue,  Lord 
Oastlereagh  favoured  the  accumulation  of  it  owing  to 
the  different  system  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  with 
respect  to  raising  supplies.  “ Great  Britain,”  he  said, 
“ has  at  length  established  the  great  principle  of  raising 
“ a great  part  of  her  supplies  within  the  year  : this 
“ island  is  not  at  present  in  a situation  to  adopt  a similar 
“ system,  the  consequence  of  which  is  that  the  debt 
« of  Great  Britain  will  hereafter  increase  in  a much  less 
« degree  and  be  more  rapidly  liquidated ; whilst  the 


“ debt  of  Ireland  will  be  increasing  with  greater 
“ rapidity,  especially  if  she  shall  continue  a separate 
“ country;  but  as  an  Union  will  greatly  diminish  her 
“ expenses  in  time  of  peace,  it  is  proposed  that  this 
“ arrangement  with  respect  to  any  surplus  of  revenue, 

“ should  be  adopted,  to  prevent  her  too  rapid 
“ accumulation  of  debt  in  time  of  war.” 

The  article  provides,  he  continued,  “ that  all  future 
“ loans,  for  the  interest  and  liquidation  of  which,  the 
“ respective  countries  have  made  provisions  in  the 
“ proportion  of  their  respective  contributions,  shall  be 
“ considered  as  joint  debt;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 

“ that,  where  they  do  not  make  corresponding  pro- 
“ visions,  their  respective  quotas  of  the  sum  so  raised 
“ should  remain  a separate  charge,  in  like  manner  as 
“ debt  contracted  previous  to  the  Union.” 

He  then  referred  to  the  provision  that,  when  the 
separate  debts  of  the  two  kingdoms  should  be  either 
extinguished — (a  sanguine  expectation) — or  be  in  the 
proportion  of  their  respective  contributions,  the  general 
expenses  of  the  empire  should  be  thenceforward  borno 
by  common  taxes,  in  lieu  of  proportionate  contributions. 
He  proceeded  to  endeavour  to  remove  any  impression 
that,  when  either  of  those  contingencies  arose,  common 
taxes  with  Great  Britain  would  impose  upon  Ireland 
heavier  burdens  than  she  would  otherwise  be  called  upon 
to  support ; but  the  figures  which  he  cited  in  support  of 
his  argument  are  not  easy  to  follow.  “ It  may  happen, 
however,”  he  said,  “ that  if  war  should  continue,  and 
“ Ireland  fundher  supplies  .whilst  England  raises  a great 
“ part  of  her’s  within  the  year,  and  mortgages  her 
“ income  tax  to  their  rapid  reduction  in  peace,  that  the 
“ proportion  of  the  debt  of  Ireland  may  rise,  and  her 
“ scale  of  taxation  increase  accordingly.  In  this  case 
“ also  the  system  of  common  taxation  perfectly  secures 
“ the  interests  of  Ireland,  being  produced  by  natural 
“ causes  and  in  no  degree  forced.  It  cannot  impose 
“ any  burthen  on  this  country  (Ireland),  to  which  she 
“ must  not  in  the  ordinary  course  of  her  expenditure  be 
“ liable;  whilst  the  provision,  which  goes  to  preclude 
“ any  article  from  being  subject  to  a higher  rate  of 
“ duty  in  Ireland  than  the  same  artiole  pays  in  Great 
“ Britain,  will  exempt  her  from  having  the  scale  of  her 
“ taxation  raised  above  that  of  England,  even  though 
“ the  natural  progress  of  her  expense  should  lead  to  it. 
“ And  whilst  Ireland  is  thus  secured  against  any  in- 
“ justice  in  substituting  a system  of  common  taxes  in 
“ lieu  of  proportionate  contribution,  the  United  Parlia- 
“ ment  will  be  enabled  to  make  abatements  in  Ireland, 
“ as  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  always  has  done 
“ in  Scotland  since  the  Union  ; when,  from  local  cir- 
“ cumstances,  the  high  duty  cannot  be  levied  without 
“ either  rendering  the  revenue  unproductive  or  press- 
“ ing  too  hard  upon  the  poorer  classes.” 

In  concluding  his  explanation  of  the  financial  pro- 
visions of  the  Treaty  of  Union,  Lord  Oastlereagh 
adduced  figures  to  show  that,  in  times  of  war  equally 
as  in  times  of  peace,  Ireland  ought  to  gain  by  the 
arrangement. 

In  a year  of  war  like  1799,  the  expenditures  of  the  two 
countries  (exclusive  of  their  separate  debt  charges)  had 
beeu  as  follows : — 

£ 

Great  Britain  - - * 32,700,000 

Ireland  - - - 5,439,000 


38,139,000 


Had  this  sum  been  met  by  the  two  countries  in  the 
proportion  of  15  to  2— 

Great  Britain’s  share  £ 
would  have  been  - - 33,652,000 

and  Ireland’s  share  - 4,487,000 

38,139,000 


So  Ireland  would  have  saved  952.000Z. 

Under  the  existing  arrangements,  the  establishments 
in  a year  of  peace  should,  he  said,  be — 

£ 

Li  Great  Britain  - - 7,500,000 

In  Ireland  - - 1,500,000 


9,000,000 


Uu  3 
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If  the  charge  were  to  be  borne  in  the  ratio  of  15  to  2, 
£ 

Great  Britain’s  share 
would  be  7,941,000 

and  Ireland’s  share  - 1,059,000 

9,000,000 


So  Ireland  would  save  441,000/. 

Lord  Castlereagh’s  speech  was  followed  by  a long 
debate,  which  lasted  continuously  for  about  20  hours. 
In  the  course  of  it  Sir  John  Parnell  observed  that, 
under  the  proposed  arrangement,  Ireland’s  expenditure 
would  have  from  the  first  to  keep  .pace  with  Great 
Britain’s,  and  at  the  end  of  20  years  Ireland  would  be 
entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  United  Parliament  with  only 
100  Irish  members  against  540. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Beresford  accused  Lord  Castlereagh  of  dis- 
ingenuousness in  his  comparison  of  the  National  Debts. 
By  carefully  restricting  himself  to  their  relative  pro- 
portions, Lord  Castlereagh  had  made  it  appear  that  the 
Irish  debt  had  increased  much  more  rapidly  than  tho 
English  ; but,  if  he  had  quoted  their  absolute  amounts, 
it  would  have  appeared  that  the  actual  increase  of  the 
Irish  debt  was  of  trifling  amount. 

The  (Irish)  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said  that  the 
objection  to  subjecting  Ireland  to  the  taxes  and  debts 
of  Great  Britain  might,  if  necessary,  be  removed  by 
inserting  in  the  Treaty  of  Union  a stipulation  that 
Ireland  should  be  liable  only  to  such  portion  of  the 
public  burthens  as  were  suitable  to  her  means  and 
finances.  This  stipulation  had  been  made  in  the  case 
of  Scotland  and  had  been  carefully  observed.  But,  in 
his  opinion,  it  would  not  be  necessary  for  Ireland, 
whose  natural  resources  were  as  good  as  those  of 
England  and  would  under  the  Union  be  equally 
developed. 

At  the  close  of  this  debate  the  Government  secured 
a majority  of  43,  having  158  votes  against  115  for  the 
Opposition. 

On  the  17th  February  1800,  the  Union  proposals 
were  considered  in  committee;  and  the  Speaker,  Mr. 
Foster,  availed  himself  of  this  opportunity  of  delivering 
a very  comprehensive  speech  against  the  measure  of 
the  Government.  In  the  course  of  it  he  grappled  with 
the  argument  that  nothing  but  a Legislative  Union 
could  save  Ireland  from  bankruptcy ; and  that  the  result 
of  the  Union  would  be  an  annual  saving  of  a million 
in  time  of  war,  and  half  a million  in  time  of  peace. 
He  held  that  it  was  not  true  that  Irish  finances  were 
desperate.  In  Great  Britain  the  National  Debt  had 
grown  much  more  rapidly  than  in  Ireland.  In  the  six 
years  ending  the  5th  January  1799,  the  British  debt 
had  been  increased  by  186,000,0001. ; while  during  the 
same  period  Irish  debt  had  been  increased  by 
14,000,0001.  The  liabilities,  therefore,  of  the  two 
kingdoms  had  been  augmented  by  200,000,0001. 
Ireland’s  share  of  these  joint  liabilities  under  the 
Union  proposals  (viz.,  2-i7ths)  would  have  been 
23,530,0001.  instead  of  14,000,0001.  Accordingly  if  the 
union  had  been  accomplished  in  1793,  Ireland  would 
have  incurred  9h  millions  more  of  indebtedness  than 
she  actually  had  done.  Instead  of  bringing  reduced 
taxation,  the  Union,  he  maintained,  would  add  not  less 
than  2i  millions  to  the  annual  taxation  of  the  country. 

This  speech,  however,  had  no  effect  on  the  division 
list,  and  the  measure  now  slowly  but  surely  made  its 
way  through  the  Irish  House  of  Commons. 

The  resolution  raising  the  difficult  and  delicate 
question  of  the  relative  contributions  of  the  two 
countries  was  debated  and  agreed  to  at  a single  sitting 
on  the  24th  February  1800.  Lord  Castlereagh  took 
this  occasion  to  reply  to  Mr.  Foster’s  calculations 
of  the  financial  effect  of  the  ■ ministerial  proposals. 
He  stated  that,  instead  of  there  being  any  fear  that 
under  tho  Union  scheme  the  debt  must  increase  much 
more  rapidly  than  with  a separate  Parliament,  Ireland 
would  “ in  the  next  five  years  taken  in  the  proportion 
“ of  two  of  war  and  three  of  peace,”  save  under  the 
Union  nearly  ten  millions. 

Mr.  Foster,  Sir  J.  Parnell,  and  others,  maintained  that 
the  proportion  to  be  imposed  on  Ireland  was  beyond 
her  capacities ; and  an  amendment  was  moved  by  Mr. 

J.  C.  Beresford  that  the  contribution  should  be  2-20ths 
instead  of  2-17ths.  But  the  amendment  was  speedily 
negatived. 

Before  the  resolutions  reached  their  final  stage  in  the 
Irish  House  of  Commons  Mr.  Grattan,  who  throughout 
this  session  had  been  one  of  the  warmest  and  most 


impressive  opponents  of  the  Union  proposals,  challenged 
Lord  Castlereagh’s  statements  in  defence  of  the  financial 
provisions.  The.  Irish  orator  maintained,  on  the  19th 
March,  that  the  idea  of  an  Union  was,  from  a financial 
point  of  view,  founded  upon  two  false  principles ; first, 
that  the  revenues  of  Ireland  would  not  increase  ; and, 
secondly,  that  the  expenses  of  the  country  were  bound 
to  grow.  If  the  revenues  were  to  decline  under  the 
Union,  what,  he  asked,  was  to  become  of  the  national 
prosperity  which  was  promised  to  flow  from  the  Union  ? 

If  they  were  not  to  decline,  what  became  of  the  argu- 
ment of  impending  bankruptcy  ? Lord  Castlereagh  had 
stated  the  Irish  revenues  for  the  year  to  be  2,600,0001. 

The  cost  of  the  last  peace  establishment  had  been 

1.000. 0001.,  and  the  interest  of  the  debt  was  1,400,0001. 

There  was  thus  a margin  of  revenue  over  normal  peace 
expenditure,  but  this  margin  disappeared  in  Lord 
Castlereagh’s  statement,  because  he  arbitrarily  esti- 
mated the  establishment  at  1,500,0001.  instead  of 

1.000. 0001.  No  ground  had  been  shown  for  anticipating 
such  an  increase,  and  none  could  be  conceived,  unless 
indeed  the  Government  contemplated  an  increase  of 
military  force,  which  would  ill  accord  with  the  trail - 
quilising  effects  promised  as  the  result  of  the  Union. 

As  to  the  proposed  contribution  from  Ireland,  the  pro- 
portion of  2-17ths  had  been  calculated  on  worthless 
data ; and  it  was  safe  to  say  that  the  minister  had  over- 
rated Ireland  in  contribution  as  he  had  overcharged 
her  in  establishments. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  Irish  House  of  Lords,  the  Union 
proposals  had  met  with  much  less  opposition.  Probably 
the  most  noteworthy  incident  of  the  debates  in  that 
House  was  the  memorable  speech  made  by  Lord  Clare 
on  the  10th  February  1800,  when  he  brought  forward 
the  first  resolution  approving  the  Union.  Two  years 
before,  he  had  described  Ireland  as  advancing  in  pros-  -j-  - , . 
perity  more  rapidly  than  any  other  in  Europe,  but  he  Historv, 
now  painted  its  situation  as  desperate.  He  related  the  Vo>-  vil1- 
rapid  rise  of  the  national  debt,  and  attributed  the  rise  v'  4G1‘ 
farless  to  the  French  war  than  to  internal  rebellion. 

“We  have  not  three  years  of  redemption,”  he  said, 

“ from  bankruptcy  or  intolerable  taxation  ....  If 
“ England  were  at  peace  at  this  hour  with  all  the 
“ Powers  of  Europe  ....  you  would  be  compelled 
to  maintain  a war  establishment  for  defence  against 
your  own  people.”  He  maintained  that  the  scale  of 
expense  rendered  necessary  by  the  rebellion  was  ruinous; 
and  that,  if  it  continued  for  three  years,  2,430,0001. 
would  have  to  be  raised  for  the  interest  of  the  debt 
alone. 


One  hundred  and  one  Irish  Peers  voted  in  the  division, 
which  gave  the  Government  a majority  of  49 ; and  the 
resolutions  passed  through  their  remaining  stages  in 
the  House  of  Lords  with  little  discussion. 


At  the  last  stage  a protest  was  entered  on  the  Journal 
of  that  House  by  20  Peers;  and  as  the  protest  was 
specially  directed  against  the  financial  arrangements, 
it  may  be  well  to  quote  a part  of  it. 

“ Dissentient. 

***** 


Vol.  vlii, 
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“Secondly:  Because,  however  willing  we  now  are 
and  always  have  been  to  contribute  in  proportion  to  Annual 
our  means  to  the  support  and  defence  of  the  empire,  ReK'sta'- 
we  hold  it  our  bounden  duty,  before  that  we  shall  1SU0’ p' 
irrevocably  enter  into  any  engagement  to  take  upon 
ourselves  any  particular  proportion  of  the  expenses  of 
the  empire,  to  ascertain  the  probable  amount  of  such 
proportion,  to  enquire  into  the  ability  of  Ireland  to 
discharge  the  same,  and  to  examine  whether  such  part 
be  proportionate  to  the  relative  abilities  of  the  two 
nations.  Upon  such  enquiry  we  find  that  the  expense 
incurred  by  Great  Britain  in  tho  year  1799  amounted 
to  upwards  of  32  millions;  and  that  which  was  incurred 
by  Ireland  in  the  said  year  amounted  to  upwards  of  six 
millions  ; two-seventeenths  of  which  sums  (the  proposed 
proportion)  amount  to  upwards  of  4.400,0001.,  which, 
added  to  the  present  interest  of  the  debt  incurred  by 
Ireland  and  the  discharge  of  her  annuities,  amounting 
to  1,400,0001.,  and  the  interest  of  the  loan  of  this  year, 
amounting  to  above  250,0001.,  will  make  the  annual 
charge  upon  Ireland  to  amount  to  6,050,0001. ; it 
appears  to  us  that  the  produce  of  our  revenue,  includ- 
ing tho  estimated  amount  of  the  taxes  laid  on  this 
session  does  not  exceed  2,800,0001.,  and,  consequently 
they  will  fall  short  by  3,250,0001.  of  the  sum  necessary 
to  discharge  such  proportionate  part  of  tho  expenses  o"f 
the  empire.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  relative  abilities 
of  the  two  nations;  their  respective  balances  of  trade 
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with  the  whole  world  have  been  compared,  and  it 
appears  from  thence  that  such  balance  in  favour  of 
Great  Britain  amounts  to  the  sum  of  14,800,000,  and 
that  such  balance  in  favour  of  Ireland,  according  to 
the  returns  laid  before  this  House,  amounts  to  the  sum 
of  509,3122.  Taking,  therefore,  the  balance  of  trade  as 
a criterion  of  ability,  the  proportion  would  be  as  2y 
to  1.  Enquiry  likewise  having  been  made  into  the  cur- 
rent cash  in  circulation  in  both  kingdoms,  it  appears 
that  in  the  year  1777  the  current  cash  in  Great  Britain 
was  calculated  at  43,000,950Z.,  and  it  is  computed  by 
persons  the  best  informed  upon  that  subject  in  this 
kingdom  that  the  current  cash  in  Ireland  may  now 
amount  to  between  3,000,0002.  and  3,500,0002. ; taking 
it,  therefore,  at  the  latter,  the  proportion  should  be  as 
12  to  1.  Considering  it  in  another  very  essential  point 
of  view,  the  influx  and  efflux  of  money  into  the  respec- 
tive kingdoms  it  appears  that  Great  Britain  receives, 
by  remittances  to  persons  having  property  in  the  East 
and  West  Indies  who  reside  in  Great  Britain  4,000,000 
sterling.  We  do  not  know  of  any  influx  of  money 
into  Ireland,  save  that  of  509,3122.,  the  balance  of  her 
trade,  and  it  appears  to  us  that  she  annually  remits  to 
Great  Britain  on  account  of  her  debts  the  sum  of 

720.0002.,  and  on  account  of  the  pay  of  3,234  men  serving 
in  Great  Britain  the  sum  of  101,5702.  These  annual 
drains,  together  with  the  remittances  to  absentees 
(probably  little  short  of  two  millions),  we  consider  to 
have  occasioned  the  high  rate  of  exchange  with  Greai 
Britain  during  the  last  12  months,  from  three  to  five 
per  cent,  above  par,  notwithstanding  that  during  that 
period  three  millions  have  been  borrowed  in  Great 
Britain  and  remitted  to  Ireland.  We  do  not  know  of 
any  fund  to  resort  to  for  raising  the  said  deficiency  of 

3.250.0002.,  save  by  taxation,  an  addition  to  which  can- 
not  in  any  considerable  degree  be  supported  ; and  by 
resorting  to  her  landed  property,  the  gross  contents  of 
which  being  but  11,000,000  plantation  acres,  we  cannot 
estimate  at  more  than  the  annual  rent  of  5,500,0002. 
We  observe  the  large  sums  of  money  borrowed  by 
Irel and  within  those  four  years  have  been  for  the  most 
part  raised  in  Great  Britain,  owing  to  the  total  dis- 
ability of  raising  them  in  Ireland ; the  facility  of  obtain- 
ing money  in  Great  Britain  and  the  difficulty  found  in 
raising  any  in  Ireland  clearly  demonstrate  the  opulence 
of  the  one  nation  and  the  poverty  of  the  other.  Under 
such  circumstances  it  appears  to  us  that,  if  this  king- 
dom should  take  upon  herself  irrevocably  the  payment 
of  two-seventeenths  of  such  expenses,  she  will  not  have 
means  to  perform  her  engagements  unless  by  charging 
her  landed  property  with  12s.  or  13s.  in  the  pound ; it 
must  end  in  the  draining  from  her  her  last  guinea,  in 
totally  annihilating  her  trade  for  want  of  capital,  in 
rendering  the  taxes  unproductive,  and  consequently  in 
finally  putting  her  into  a state  of  bankruptcy.  We 
think  ourselves  called  upon  to  protest  against  a measure 
so  ruinous  to  this  country,  and  to  place  the  responsi- 
bility for  its  consequences  upon  such  persons  as  have 
brought  it  forward  and  supported  it.” 

On  the  27th  March  1800  an  address  was  voted  by  the 
two  Irish  Houses,  informing  His  Majesty  of  the  result 
of  their  deliberations  ; and  this  address,  together  with 
the  resolutions  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  of  Ireland, 
containing  the  terms  proposed  by  them  for  an  entire 
union  between  the  two  "kingdoms,  was  communicated  by 
His  Majesty  to  the  British  Parliament  on  the  2nd  of 
April. 

Pitts  In  the  speech  which  Mr.  Pitt  delivered  on  the  21st 

Vou'v S’  April,  when  the  propositions  of  the  Irish  Parliament 

PP.  &i,  &c.  were  imder  consideration  at  Westminster,  he  expressed 
his  regret  that  the  financial  system  of  the  two  countries 
could  not  be  identified,  owing  to  the  different  proportions 
of  debt  which  they  had  respectively  incurred,  the  differ- 
ent stages  of  civilisation  ana  commerce,  and  the  different 
wealth  of  the  two  kingdoms.  “ To  avoid  suspicion,” 

“ he  said,  “ of  unduly  loading  our  sister  kingdom  with 
“ more  than  her  share  of  the  expenses  of  the  State,  to 
“ obviate  all  imputation  of  partiality  . . . , 

“ the  Parliaments  of  both  countries  have  fixed  pro- 
“.  portions  to  be  paid  by  each  for  a limited  time,  at  the 
“ expiration  of  which  it  is  presumed  the  finances  of 
“ each  may  so  far  approximate  that  they  may  be 
“ assimilated  and  identified”;  the  proportions  mean- 
while being  founded  on  “ a blended  and  mixed  con- 
“ sideration  of  population  and  revenue.” 

“ The  object  of  the  financial  arrangements  was  to  effect 
“ the  gradual  abolition  of  all  distinction  in  finance  and 
“ revenue  between  the  two  countries,  and  to  accelerate 
“ the  time  when  both  countries  form  but  one  fund  and 
“ pay  one  uniform  proportion  of  taxes  throughout  eaoh. 


“ It  is  obvious,  .while  there  remains  a disproportion  of 
“ debt,  they  cannot  form  one  fund : that  event  cannot 
take  place,  till  by  the  operation  of  circumstances  that 
“ disproportion  is  destroyed.  Yet,  Sir,  as  I have  already 
“ observed,  the  real  value  of  the  respective  debts  may  bo 
alike,  before  they  are  of  the  same  magnitude,  because, 

“ if  °»r  sinking  fund  will  discharge  our  larger  debt,  be- 
“ fore  the  debt  of  Ireland  can  be  discharged,  though  not 
“ of  equal  magnitude,  the  greater  debt  discharged  in  the 
“ shorter  time  may  not  surpass  the  less  debt  remaining 
“ a longer  time  unpaid;  and, whenever  the  roal  value  shall 
“ be  alike,  the  finances  of  both  countries  may  be  assimi- 
“ lated  and  identified,  and  it  will  remain  in  the  discretion 
“ of  the  United  Parliaments,  to  abolish  all  distinctions  of 
“ quotas  and  contributions,  and  to  fix  one  rate  of  taxation 
“ throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  subject  merely  to 
“ such  local  abatements  as  from  circumstancos  may 
“ become  necessary.” 

The  resolutions  agreed  to  by  the  British  Houses  of  History 
Parliament,  and  their  joint  address  to  the  King,  arrived  Voi.  viil., 
in  Ireland  on  the  12th  May  1800.  p- 

Thereupon  the  Irish  Parliament  applied  itself  to 
embodying  the  resolutions  in  a Bill.  On  the  21st  May 
Lord  Castlereagh  obtained  leave,  by  a majority  of  60,  to 
bring  in  the  Bill.  It  was  read  a second  time  on  the  26th ; 
and,  on  the  motion  made  that  day,  that  it  should  be 
committed,  Mr.  Grattan  delivered  a speech,  in  which  he 
referred  specially  to  the  inaccuracies  and  imperfections 
of  the  Bill.  Turning  to  the  financial  terms,  he  said  that 
the  proposal  to  fix  Ireland’s  contribution  at  2 to  15  was  Vol.  IV.,’ 
made  without  any  data  whatever  that  could  warrant  PP-  #• 
such  a proposition.  The  papers  before  the  House  were 
unintelligible  and  conflicting.  In  the  instance  of  tea, 
tobacco,  and  other  articles,  the  value  of  the  goods  con- 
sumed was  returned  by  one-third,  and  in  other  cases  by 
one-half,  more  than  the  value  of  the  same  kind  of  goods 
imported.  The  differences  were  not  reconciled.  There 
was  no  explanation.  In  one  set  of  papers  the  articles 
were  valued  with  the  charge  of  freight  and  taxes  added ; 
in  another  set  they  were  valued  with  these  additions 
omitted.  The  comparison  formed  on  imports  and  ex- 
ports was  no  better.  The  average  imports  and  exports 
of  Great  Britain,  as  given  by  Lord  Castlereagh,  were 
understated  by  about  6,000,0002. ; those  of  Ireland  had 
been  overstated  by  about  2,000,0002.  The  proportion, 
therefore,  being  about  8 to  79  the  proposed  contribution 
was  evidently  unjust  and  fallacious.  The  contribution 
was  estimated  at  about  4,800,0002.  in  time  of  war  ...”  a 
“ charge  equal  to  the  support  of  128,000  soldiers,  which 
is  near  eight  times  as  much  as  you  paid  in  former  wars ; 

‘ ‘ so  that  you  are  to  multiply  your  charge  for  the  loss  of 

“ your  Parliament Though  I do  not 

“ think  the  means  of  this  country  are  unequal  to  every 
“ necessary  expense,  yet  I do  think  they  are  inadequate 
“ to  that  contributory  expense  which  the  Union  stipu- 

“ lates The  attempt  will  exhaust  the 

“ country,  at  the  same  time  that  it  enslaves  her. 

“ Colour  it  as  you  please,  Ireland  will  pay  more  than 

“ she  is  able Considering  then  the 

“ terms  of  the  Union,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  revenue, 

‘ ‘ they  amount  to  a continuation  of  the  double  establish- 
“ ment,  an  increase  of  the  separate  establishment,  and 
“ a military  government,  with  a prospect  of  soon 
“ succeeding  to  the  full  taxes  of  England?’ 

On  the  night  that  Mr.  Grattan  delivered  this  speech, 
the  Bill  was  committed  by  a majority  of  45. 

Feeling  that  the  continuation  of  the  fight  in  Parlia- 
ment was  hopeless,  but  desiring  to  place  on  the  journals 
of  the  House  a full  record  of  their  case,  the  leaders  of 
the  Opposition  in  the  Irish  Biouse  of  Commons,  headed 
by  Lord  Corry,  moved  a lengthy  address  to  the  King 
on  the  6th  June.  This  address  summarises  so  forcibly 
and  clearly  the  arguments  used  at  the  end  of  the 
struggle  against  the  financial  proposals,  that  it  may 
be  well  to  cite  a portion  of  it : — 

. . . ” The  imposition  of  your  Majesty’s  Ministers  Grattan's 
is  still  more  glaring,  in  their  having  presumed  to  fix  a 
proportion  of  contribution  towards  the  general  future  " 
expenses  to  be  observed  by  the  two  kingdoms,  in  the 
ratio  of  one  part  by  Ireland  for  every  seven  parts  and 
a half  by  Britain. 

“ If  they  had  any  plausible  grounds  whereon  they 
calculated  this  proportion,  they  have  not  deigned  to 
lay  them  before  your  Parliament;  and  the  usual  and 
established  forms  of  committees  to  investigate  into 
matters  of  such  intricate  and  extended  calculation 
have  been  superseded  by  them. 

“Your  Majesty's  faithful  Commons  are  satisfied  that 
the  calculation  is  extremely  erroneous  ; and  that  on  a 
U u 4 
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just  and  fair  inquiry  into  the  comparative  means  of 
each  country  this  kingdom  ought  not,  and  is  not  able, 
to  contribute  in  anything  like  that  proportion. 

“They  feel  it  a duty,  too,  to  protest  most  solemnly 
against  any  arrangement  of  taxation  on  which  they 
have  had  no  documents,  or  made  any  inquiry,  to  guide 
their  judgment,  and  in  which,  they  understand,  no 
consideration  whatever  has  been  had  to  the  different 
legal  interest  of  money  in  this  kingdom,  which  causes 
a disadvantage  of  20 1.  per  cent,  in  procuring  capital ; 
nor  to  the  relative  quantity  of  shipping  possessed  and 
used  by  each  country ; nor  to  the  export  trade  in 
foreign  articles ; nor  to  the  extent  of  manufacture  for 
home  consumption ; nor  to  the  balance  of  trade,  which 
shows  the  annual  increase  of  its  clear  profit,  and,  of 
course,  the  annual  increase  of  the  fund  it  creates  to 
contribute  from ; in  all  of  which  the  means,  of 
Britain  very  far  exceed  the  foregoing  proportion, 
and  particularly  in  the  balance  of  trade,  which,  in 
Ireland,  amounts  to  little  more  than  half  a million  with 
all  the  world ; but  is  stated  by  authority  to  have 
amounted  to  14,800,0001.  in  Britain,  exclusive  of  an 
annual  influx  of  money  from  the  East  and  West  Indies, 
to  the  amount  of  four  millions,  to  the  proprietors 
resident  in  Britain ; and  of  two  millions  from  Ireland, 
to  the  proprietors  of  Irish  estates  resident  there ; and 
of  another  million  from  Ireland  for  the  charges  of 
her  debt  due  in  Britain ; whereas  the  only  known  or 
visible  influx  of  money  into  Ireland  is  the  above 
balance  of  trade  of  half  a million  only ; and  these  two 
sums  of  two  millions  and  one  million,  while  they  add 
to  the  wealth  and  means  of  Britain,  unfortunately  take 
away  in  the  same  amount  from  the  ability  of  Ireland. 

“ Thus,  had  a due  investigation  been  made,  and  a 
fair  inquiry  gone  into,  with  a view  to  obtain  a true 
knowledge  of  facts  whereon  to  ground  a just  calcula- 
tion, it  would  have  appeared  that  this  proportion  for 
Ireland  is  not  only  unjust  but  far  beyond  what  it  will 
be  in  her  power  to  discharge  ; and  the  rashness  of  your 
Majesty’s  Ministers  in  hazarding  such  a measure  is  the 
more  to  be  lamented  or  wondered  at,  because,  should 
Ireland  engage  to  pay  more  than  she  is  able  to  answer, 
the  necessary  consequence  must  be  a rapid  decrease  of 
her  capital,  the  decline  of  her  trade,  a failure  in  the 
produce  of  her  taxes,  and,  in  the  end,  her  total  bank- 
ruptcy ; but,  under  such  circumstances,  she  cannot  be 
alone  a bankrupt,  and,  should  she  fatally  become  so, 
by  an  injudicious  or  avaricious  apportionment  of  con- 
tribution, Great  Britain  must  share  in  her  ruin,  and  our 
reat  and  glorious  empire  be  brought  to  the  brink  of 
ostruction  by  an  innovating  attempt  to  take  from 
Ireland  its  constitution,  and  substitute  a theoretic, 
visionary,  and  untried  system  in  its  room. 

“We  should,  therefore,  earnestly  supplicate  your 
Majesty  to  oblige  your  Ministers  to  defer  the  measure 
until  a full  and  satisfactory  investigation  should  be 
made,  if  we  did  not  feel  that  it  oaght  to  be  entirely 
relinquished,  and  that  the  injuries  and  dangers  attend- 
ing on  it  could  not  be  removed  by  any  change  of  that 
proportion,  or  reconciled  by  any  modification  of  detail 
whatsoever.”  .... 

This  address  was  negatived  by  a majority  of  58  ; and 
on  the  following  day  (7th  June)  the  Bill  was  read  a 
third  time  and  sent  up  to  the  Irish  House  of  Lords.  It 
passed  quickly  through  its  stages  in  that  House,  though 
not  without  there  being  lodged  another  protest  by  some 
of  the  Irish  peers. 

The  Bill  was  then  sent  to  Westminster,  where  it  passed 
through  both  Houses  of  the  British  Parliament,  and  it 
received  the  Royal  Assent  on  the  1st  August  1800, 
the  Articles  of  the  Treaty  of  Union,  which  was  to  take 
effect  as  from  the  1st  January  1801,  being  embodied  in 
the  Act  39  & 40  Geo.  III.  c.  67. 

According  to  the  declarations  of  the  spokesmen  of  the 
British  Government,  it  was  their  intention  in  the  matter 
of  finance  to  treat  Ireland,  when  united  with  Great 
Britain,  not  only  justly  but.  generously ; and,  it  is 
evident  that  nothing  but  the  inequality  of  the  debts  of 
the  two  countries  deterred  them  from  proposing  an 
union  of  Exchequers  as  well  as  an  union  of  Parliaments 
in  1800.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  predicted  by  the 
opponents  of  the  measure  that  the  Irish  contribution 
would  prove  to  be  beyond  the  capacities  of  the  country, 
and  that  rapidly  increasing  debt,  speedy  bankruptcy, 
and  fall  British  taxation  were  in  store  for  Ireland.  We 
shall  see  how  far  these  predictions  were  fulfilled. 

The  exact  terms  of  the  7th  Article  of  the  Treaty  of 
Union,  which  prescribed  the  financial  arrangements, 
were  as  follows : 


“1.  That  it  be  the  Seventh  Article  of  Union,  that  the 
charge  arising  from  the  payment  of  the  interest,  and 
the  sinking  fund  for  the  reduction  of  the  principal,  of  the 
debt  incurred  in  either  kingdom  before  the  Union,  shall 
continue  to  be  separately  defrayed  by  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  respectively,  except  as  herein-after  provided : 

‘ ‘ 2.  That  for  the  space  of  20  years  after  the  Union  shall 
take  place,  the  contribution  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
respectively,  towards  the  expenditure  of  the  United 
Kingdom  in  each  year,  shall  be  defrayed  in  the  propor- 
tion of  15  parts  for  Great  Britain,  and  two  parts  for 
Ireland ; and  that  at  the  expiration  of  the  said  20  years, 
the  future  expenditure  of  the  United  Kingdom  (other 
than  the  interest  and  charges  of  the  debt  to  which 
either  country  shall  be  separately  liable)  shall  be 
defrayed  in  such  proportion  as  the  Parliament  of  the 
United  Kingdom  shall  deem  just  and  reasonable  upon 
a comparison  of  the  real  value  of  the  exports  and  im- 
ports of  the  respective  countries,  upon  an  average  of 
the  three  years  next  preceding  the  period  of  revision ; 
or  on  a comparison  of  the  value  of  the  quantities  of  the 
following  articles  consumed  within  the  respective 
countries,  on  a similar  average ; videlicet,  beer,  spirits, 
sugar,  wine,  tea,  tobacco,  and  malt ; or  according  to 
the  aggregate  proportion  resulting  from  both  these 
considerations  combined;  or  on  a comparison  of  the 
amount  of  income  in  each  country,  estimated  from  the 
produce  for  the  same  period  of  "a  general  tax,  if  such 
shall  have  been  imposed  on  the  same  descriptions  of 
income  in  both  countries  ; and  that  tUe  Parliament  of 
the  United  Kingdom  shall  afterwards  proceed  in  like 
manner  to  revise  and  fix  the  said  proportions  according 
to  the  same  rules,  or  any  of  them,  at  periods  not  more 
distant  than  twenty  years  nor  less  than  seven  years 
from  each  other  ; unless,  previous  to  any  such  period, 
the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  shall  have 
declared,  as  herein-after  provided,  that  the  expenditure 
of  the  United  Kingdom  shall  be  defrayed  indiscrimin- 
ately, by  equal  taxes  imposed  on  the  like  articles  in 
both  countries : 

“ 3.  That,  for  the  defraying  the  said  expenditure 
according  to  the  rules  above  laid  down,  the  revenues  of 
Ireland  shall  hereafter  constitute  a Consolidated  Fund, 
which  shall  be  charged,  in  the  first  instance,  with  the 
interest  of  the  debt  of  Ireland,  and  with  the  sinking 
fund  applicable  to  the  reduction  of  the  said  debt,  and 
the  remainder  shall  be  applied  towards  defraying  the 
proportion  of  the  expenditure  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
to  which  Ireland  may  be  liable  in  each  year : 

“4.  That  the  proportion  of  contribution  to  which 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  will  be  liable,  shall  be  raised 
by  such  taxes  in  each  country  respectively,  as  the 
Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  shall  from  time  to 
time  deem  fit ; provided  always,  that  in  regulating  the 
taxes  in  each  country,  by  which  their  respective  pro- 
portions shall  be  levied,  no  article  in  Ireland  shall  be 
made  liable  to  any  new  or  additional  duty,  by  which 
the  whole  amount  of  duty,  payable  thereon,  would 
exceed  the  amount  which  will  be  hereafter  payable  in 
England  on  the  like  article  : 

“ 5.  That,  if  at  tho  end  of  any  year  any  surplus  shall 
accrue  from  the  revenues  of  Ireland,  after  defraying 
the  interest,  sinking  fund,  and  proportional  contribu- 
tion and  separate  charges  to  which  the  said  country 
shall  then  be  liable,  taxes  shall  be  taken  off  to  the 
amount  of  such  surplus,  or  the  surplus  shall  be  applied 
by  the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  local 
purposes  in  Ireland,  or  to  make  good  any  deficiency 
which  may  arise  in  the  revenues  of  Ireland  in  time  of 
peace,  or  be  invested,  by  the  Commissioners  of  the 
National  Debt  of  Ireland,  in  the  Funds,  to  accumulate 
for  the  benefit  of  Ireland  at  compound  interest,  in  case 
of  the  contribution  of  Ireland  in  time  of  war ; pro- 
vided that  the  surplus  so  to  accumulate  shall  at  no 
future  period  be  suffered  to  exceed  the  sum  of  five 
millions. 

“ 6.  That  all  monies  to  be  raised  after  the  Union,  by 
loan,  in  peace  or  war,  for  the  service  of  the  United 
Kingdom  by  the  Parliamant  thereof,  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  a joint  debt,  and  the  charges  thereof 
shall  be  borne  by  the  respective  countries  in  the  pro- 
portion of  their  respective  contributions ; provided 
that,  if  at  any  time,  in  raising  their  respective  contri- 
butions hereby  fixed  for  each  country,  the  Parliament 
of  the  United  Kingdom  shall  judge  it  fit  to  raise  a 
greater  proportion  of  such  respective  contributions  in 
one  country  within  the  year  than  in  the  other,  or  to 
3et  apart  a greater  proportion  of  sinking  fund  for  the 
liquidation  of  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  loan  raised 
on  account  of  the  one  country  than  of  that  raised  on 
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account  of  the  other  country,  then  such  part  of  the 
said  loan,  for  the  liquidation  of  which  different  pro- 
visions shall  have  been  made  for  the  respective 
countries,  shall  be  kept  distinct,  and  shall  be  borne  by 
each  separately,  and  only  that  part  of  the  said  loan  be 
deemed  joint  and  common,  for  the  reduction  of  which 
the  respective  countries  shall  have  made  provision  in 
the  proportion  of  their  respective  contributions : 

“ 7.  That,  if  at  any  future  day  the  separate  debt  of 
each  country  respectively  shall  have  been  liquidated, 
or,  if  the  values  of  their  respective  debts  (estimated 
. . according  to  the  amount  of  the  interest  and  annuities 
attending  the  same,  and  of  the  sinking  fund  applicable 
to  the  reduction  thereof,  and  to  the  period  within  which 
the  whole  capital  of  such  debt  shall  appear  to  be  re- 
. deemable  by  such  sinking  fund)  shall  be  to  each  other 

in  the  same  proportion  with  the  respective  contribu- 
tions  of  each  country  respectively ; or  if  the  amount  by 
which  the  value  of  the  larger  of  such  debts  shall  vary 
from  such  proportion,  shall  not  exceed  one  hundredth 
part  of  the  said  value ; and  if  it  shall  appear  to  the 
Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom,  that  the  respective 
circumstances  of  the  two  countries  will  thencefoi'th 
admit  of  their  contributing  indiscriminately,  by  equal 
taxes  imposed  on  the  same  articles  in  each,  to  the 
future  expenditure  of  the  United  Kingdom,  it  shall  be 
competent  to  the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  to 
declare,  that  all  future  expense  thenceforth  to  be  in- 
curred, together  with  the  interest  and  charges  of  all 
joint  debts  contracted  previous  to  such  declaration,  shall 
be  so  defrayed  indiscriminately  by  equal  taxes  imposed 
on  the  same  articles  in  each  country,  and  thenceforth  from 
time  to  time,  as  circumstances  may  require,  to  impose 
and  apply  such  taxes  accordingly,  subject  only  to  such 
particular  exemptions  or  abatements  in  Ireland,  and  in 
that  part  of  Great  Britain  called  Scotland,  as  circum- 
stances may  appear  from  time  to  time  to  demand : 

“ 8.  That,  from  the  period  of  such  declaration,  it  shall 
no  longer  be  necessary  to  regulate  the  contribution  of 
the  two  countries  towards  the  future  expenditure  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  according  to  any  specific  proportion, 
or  according  to  any  of  the  rules  herein-before  prescribed  ; 
provided,  nevertheless,  that  the  interest  or  charges 
which  may  remain  on  account  of  any  part  of  the 
separate  debt  with  which  either  country  shall  be 
chargeable,  and  which  shall  not  be  liquidated  or 
consolidated  proportionably  as  above,  shall,  until  extin- 
guished, continue  to  be  defrayed  by  separate  taxes  in. 
each  country : 

“9.  That  a sum  not  less  than  the  sum  which  has  been 
granted  by  the  Parliament  of  Ireland  on  the  average 
of  six  years  immediately  preceding  the  first  day  of 
January  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred,  in 
premiums  for  the  internal  encouragement  of  agriculture 
or  manufactures,  or  for  the  maintaining  institutions 
for  pious  and  charitable  purposes,  shall  be  applied,  for 
the  period  of  twenty  years  after  the  Union,  to  such 
local  purposes  in  Ireland,  in  such  manner  as  the 
Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  shall  direct : 

“ 10.  That,  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  January  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  one,  all  public  revenue 
arising  to  the  United  Kingdom  from  the  territorial 
dependencies  thereof,  and  applied  to  the  general 
expenditure  of  the  United  Kingdom,  shall  be  so  applied 
in  the  proportions  of  the  respective  contributions  of  the 
two  countries.” 

The  article,  is  not' as  clearly  worded  in  some  respects 
as  it  might  be ; but  the  gist  of  it  appears  to  be  this : 
p.  305  of  1-  The  interest  and  sinking  fund  of  the  debts  which 
rariiamcn-  had  been  incurred  by  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  pre- 
Nof sis  o°f  ’ viously  to  the  Union  were  to  continue  to  be  separately 
i8oi.  defrayed  by  each  kingdom. 

2. — (1.)  Por  the  next  20  years  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  wore  to  contribute  jointly  towards  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  respective  propor- 
tions of  15  to  2 ; that  is,  Great  Britain  was  to  defray  -J-f-th, 
or  88'24  per  cent.,  and  Ireland  -jyth,  or  ll-76  per  cent., 
of  such  expenditure. 

(2.)  At  the  end  of  that  term,  unless  it  had  been  pro- 
vided that  the  joint  expenditure  of  the  United  Kingdom 
was  to  be  indiscriminately  defrayed  by  equal  taxes  in 
both  countries,  the  respective  contributions  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  to  such  expenditure  were  to  be 
defrayed  in  such  proportions  as  might  be  deemed 
by  Parliament  to  be  just  and  reasonable,  upon  a 
comparison  of  the  respective  resources  of  the  two 
countries. 
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. (3.)  Alternative  bases  of  arriving  at  such  just  and 
reasonable  proportions  were  indicated,  viz. : — 

a.  The  respective  values  of  British  and  Irish  exports 

and  imports  on  the  average  of  the  latest  three 
years ; or 

b.  The  respective  values  of  the  quantities  consumed 

of  beer,  spirits,  sugar,  wine,  tea,  tobacco,  and 
malt ; or 

c.  A combination  of  both  these  considerations  (which 

had  been  the  basis  adopted  by  Mr.  Pitt  and 
Lord  Castlereagh  for  the  first  20  years  of  the 
Union) ; or 

d.  The  respective  incomes  of  each  country  as  ascer- 

tained from  the  yield  of  a general  tax  on  income, 
if  such  a tax  existed. 

(4.)  A revision  was  to  be  subsequently  made  on  a 
similar  basis  at  intervals  of  not  more  than  20,  or  less 
than  7,  years ; unless,  previously  to  any  such  period, 
Parliament  had  declared  that  the  expenditure  of  the 
United  Kingdom  should  be  indiscriminately  defrayed. 

3.  Irish  revenues  were  to  constitute  a consolidated 
fund,  on  which  the  payments  in  respect  of  Ireland’s 
pre-Union  debt  were  to  be  the  first  charge,  the  remainder 
of  the  revenue  being  applicable  to  defray  Ireland’s 
contribution  to  the  joint  expenditure. 

4.  The  respective  contributions  of  the  two  countries 
were  to  be  raised  by  taxes  in  each  country,  as  Parlia- 
ment might  deem  fit  to  impose ; but  no  article  in 
Ireland  was  to  be  taxed  at  a higher  rate  than  it  was 
taxed  in  England. 

5.  If,  after  Ireland  had  defrayed  her  pre-Union  debt 
charge  and  proportional  contribution  to  the  joint  ex- 
penditure of  the  United  Kingdom,  as  well  as  the 
separate  charges  to  which  she  was  liable,  there  were  a 
surplus,  it  was  to  be  applied  in  one  of  several  ways, 

a.  in  remission  of  taxation  ; or 

b.  to  local  purposes  ; or 

c.  in  making  good  a deficiency  of  Irish  revenue  in 

timo  of  peace ; or 

d.  in  building  up  a reserve  fund,  not  exceeding  five 

millions,  to  relieve  Ireland’s  contribution  in  time 
of  war. 

6.  All  debt  incurred  by  Parliament  subsequently  to  the 
Union  for  the  service  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in  peace 
or  war,  was  to  be  considered  a joint  debt,  and  the 
charge  thereof  was  to  be  borne  by  the  two  countries  in 
the  proportions  of  their  respective  contributions.  But, 
if  Parliament  should  raise  a greater  proportion  of  the 
contributions  in  one  country  within  the  year  than  in 
the  other  country,  or  should  set  aside  a larger  sinking 
fund  for  paying  off  the  loan  raised  on  account  of  one 
country  than  for  paying  oft'  the  loan  raised  on  account 
of  the  other  country,  then  the  debt  was  to  be  kept 
distinct  and  the  charge  thereof  to  be  borne  separately. 

7.  If,  in  the  future,  the  separate  debts  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  should  be  liquidated,  or  if  the 
values  of  those  debts  should  be  proportionate  to  the 
respective  contributions  of  the  two  countries,  or  the 
amount  by  which  the  larger  of  the  debts  ( i.e the  British 
Debt),  were  to  vary  from  such  proportion  should  not  be 
more  than  a hundredth  part,*  then  Parliament  might 
declare,  if  the  circumstances  seemed  to  justify  it,  that 
all  future  expenses  incurred  in  the  United  Kingdom 
should  be  defrayed  indiscriminately  by  equal  taxes 
imposed  on  the  same  articles  in  each  country,  and 
might  impose  and  apply  such  taxes  to  those  expenses, 
subject  only  to  such  exemptions  or  abatements  in 
Ireland  and  also  in  Scotland,  as  the  case  might  seem  to 
require. 

8.  In  the  event  of  such  a declaration  by  Parliament, 
the  contributions  of  the  two  countries  to  the  joint 
expenditure  of  the  United  Kingdom  were  not  to  bo 
regulated  in  specific  proportions,  except  as  regards 
so  much  of  the  separate  pre-Union  debts  as  might 
neither  be  paid  off  nor  consolidated ; and  the  charges 
in  respect  of  these  debts  were  to  be  defrayed  by  soparate 
taxes  in  each  country. 

9.  A sum  not  less  than  the  amount  which  the  Irish 
Parliament  had,  during  the  six  years  ending  the  1st 
January  1800,  granted  m aid  of  the  encouragement  of 

* These  limits  contemplated  a latitude  of  variation  in  the  proportions 
between  H’85  to  2 and  15'15  to  2. 
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agriculture  or  manufacture,  or  of  the  maintenance  of 
certain  charitable  institutions,  was  to  be  applied,  for 
20  years  after  the  Union,  to  such  local  purposes  in 
Ireland  as  Parliament  might  direct. 

10.  All  public  revenues,  accruing  to  the  United 
Kingdom  from  the  territorial  dependencies,  and  applied 
to  the  general  expenditure  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
were  to  be  applied  in  the  proportions  of  the  respective 
contributions  of  the  two  countries. 

Such  were  apparently  the  financial  provisions  of  the 
Treaty  of  Union.  The  next  matters  for  consideration 
are,  what  were  the  steps  taken  for  giving  effect  to 
those  provisions,  and  what  led  to  their  alteration  by 
Parliament  in  1816  ? 

The  most  important  point  connected  with  the  operation 
of  the  7th  Article  was  the  mode  of  apportioning  the 
joint  expenditure  of  the  United  Kingdom  between  the 
two  countries. 

The  amounts  estimated  to  be  payable  by  each  country 
were,  in  the  first  instance,  agreed  upon  by  the  Chan- 
cellors of  the  Exchequer  for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  stated  in  their  annual  budgets.  Thereupon  the 
necessary  ways  and  means  were  provided,  partly  from 
revenue  and  partly  from  money  raised  by  creation  of 
debt,  to  meet  those  amounts  and  likewise  the  separate 
charges  of  each  country.  The  intention  evidently  was 
that,  at  the  close  of  every  year,  and  as  soon  as  the 
actual  expenditure  was  ascertained,  the  accounts 
should  be  settled  up,  and  the  balance  due  from  one 
country  paid  over  to  the  other. 

' Some  delay  was  of  course  necessary  before  a settle- 
ment could  be  made,  but  the  delay  was  enhanced  by 
the  absence  of  any  reoognised  or  authorised  tribunal 
for  examining  the  accounts  and  determining  the  final 
proportions. 

Indeed,  there  is  no  record  of  any  attempt  to  arrive 
at  a settlement  during  the  first  four  years  of  the  Union 
arrangements  ; the  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  being 
apparently . content  to  take  the  provisional  estimates 
only. 

In  1805  a Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was 
appointed  to  inquire  into  and  report  the  amount  of  the 
joint  charge  from  1801;  but  this  committee  made  no 
report. 

In  the  next  session  (1806),  a Committee  was  appointed 
to  proceed  further  with  the  matter.  They  were  directed 
not  only  to  examine  the  state  of  things  up  to  date,  but 
also  to  consider  the  best  means  of  ascertaining  in  future 
the  amount  of  the  balance  that  might  be  due  from  one 
country  to  the  other  at  the  expiration  of  each  year. 

The  Committee  found  themselves  unable  in  1806  to 
report  the  joint  charge,  or  to  ascertain  the  situation  of 
the  two  countries  as  to  their  expenditure,  in  consequence 
of  an  error  in  the  formation  of  the  accounts  transmitted 
on  the  part  of  Ireland,  in  which  the  sums  expended  for 
services  prior  to  the  Union  were  not  distinguished  with 
sufficient  exactness.  They  consequently  recommended 
that  the  accounts  should  be  presented  in  the  next 
session,  expressing  their  belief  that  the  matter  had  been 
put  in  such  a train  as  would  enable  them  then  to  make 
a definite  report. 

Owing  presumably  to  the  intricacy  of  the  subject, 
the  presentation  of  the  accounts  was  delayed  until  1811. 
They  were  then  referred  to  a new  Committee,  who  were 
directed  to  inquire  and  report  (1)  what  had  been  the 
increase  of  the  debt  in  Ireland  since  the  Union ; (2) 
what  had  been  the  state  of  Irish  Revenue  ; (3)  what  the 
taxes  of  Ireland  were  likely  to  yield  in  future ; (4)  what 
had  been  the  expenditure  in  that  country  on  its 
separate  account  and  on  its  joint  account  with  the 
United  Kingdom ; and  also  (5)  what  was  the  trade  and 
navigation  of  Ireland. 

In  making  their  report,  this  Committee  for  the  first 
time  settled,  subject  to  the  final  judgment  of  Parlia- 
ment, the  principles  by  which  the  account  of  the  joint 
expenditure  should  be  regulated,  and  they  struck  the 
balance  between  the  two  countries. 

The  main  point,  however,  on  which  the  Committee 
dwelt  in.  their  report  was  the  rapid  increase  of  the  debt 
of  Ireland  during  the  preceding  10  years.  In  the  course 
of  that  period  it  had  nearly  been  trebled  in  its  nominal 
amount.  This  was  an  increase  far  more  rapid  than  the 
increase  of  the  debt  of  Great  Britain. 

.Indeed,  the  Committee  presented  actuarial  calcula- 
tions to  show  that  the  values  of  the  respective  debts  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  had  very  nearly  assumed  the 
proportions  of  their  prescribed  contributions  to  joint 
expenditure,  viz.,  as  15  to  2;  and  this  was  the  fact  to 
wnich  they  drew  the  special  attention  of  the  House,  not 
only  because  it  appeared  that  it  was  consequently  open 
to  Parliament,  under  the  7fch  Article  of  the  Treaty  of 


Union  (par.  7),  to  consolidate  the  debts  and  expendi- 
tures of  the  two  countries,  but  because  the  wording  of 
fbe  provision  was  capable  of  an  interpretation  by  which,1 
if  Parliament  did  not  effect  A consolidation  then,  it 
might  be  precluded  from  doing  so  afterwards. 

The  Committee  also  pointed  out  that,  while  the  debt 
charge  of  Ireland  had  been  so  materially  augmented 
the  revenue  of  the  country  had  latterly  been  falling 
off. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  the  best-informed  politicians  of  Walpole’s 
those  days  that,  if  Mr.  Spencer  Perceval  had  lived,  the  History  o( 
two  exchequers  would  have  been  consolidated  the  next 
year.  But,  as  a matter  of  fact,  the  only  parliamentary  p.  iu. 
action  taken  on  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  1811 
was  to  reappoint  the  Committee  in  1812,  with  similar, 
though  not  identical  terms  of  reference. 

It  was,  again,  mainly  the  question  of  the  debt  of  Parliamen. 
Ireland,  and  of  the  meaning  to  be  attached  to  the  words  ijry  Paper 
of  the  Aot  of  Union  applicable  to  future  borrowing  (7th  isi2.  01 
Article,  par.  6),  to  which  the  Committee  addressed 
themselves. 

“ It  appears,”  they  said,  “to  have  been  the  inten- 
“ tion  of  the  Legislature  in  these  provisions  ” (viz.,  in 
par.  6 of  7th  Article),  “that  all  loans,  which  might  be 
“ incurred  after  the  Union,  should,  as  far  as  possible, 
be  raised  upon  the  joint  credit  of  the  countries 
“ comprising  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  charges  to 
“ be  incurred  in  consequence  of  them  borne  in  the 
“ proportion  of  their  respective  contributions.  It  did 
“ not,>  however,  escape  the  attention  of  the  Parliaments 
11  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  that  circumstances 
“ might  arise  in  which  it  might  be  expedient  to  raise  a 
“ greater  proportion  of  the  respective  contribution  of 
“ one  country  within  the  year,  than  of  that  of  the 
“ other,  or  to  appropriate  a larger  sum  to  the  liquida- 
“ tion  of  debt ; and  these  cases  must  have  been  brought 
“ into  the  view  of  the  Legislature  by  an  actual  situa- 
“ tion  of  affairs  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Act  of 
“ Union,  as  at  the  same  time  a large  sum  was  annually 
“ raised  in  Great  Britain,  by  extraordinary  war  taxes, 

“ while  no  similar  provision  had  been  made  in  Ireland. 

“ To  this  state  of  things,  the  latter  part  of  the  clause 
“ applies,  and  directs  that  so  much  only  Of  the  loan 
“ shall  be  deemed  joint  and  common  for  the  reduction 
“ of  which  the  respective  countries  shall  have  made 
“ provision  in  the  proportion  of  their  respective  eon- 
“ tributions : had  no  such  provision  been  made,  the 
“ consequence  would  have  been,  either  that  the  revenue 
“ of  each  country  must,  at  whatever  inconvenience, 

“ have  been  raised  so  as  to  bear  to  that  of  the  other 
the  exact  proportion  of  its  respective  contribution, 

“ which  might  obviously  have  occasioned  great  hard- 
“ ship  to  the  country  which  was  least  wealthy,  or  least 
“ accustomed  to  taxation,  or  that  the  country,  which, 

“ by  means  of  extraordinary  taxes,  had  made  a pro- 
“ vision  within  the  year  beyond  its  respective  propor- 
“ tion,  would,  instead  of  deriving  any  benefit  from 
“ such  an  exertion  in  diminishing  the  charge  of  future 
“ loans,  have  been  obliged  to  bear  its  proportion  of  all 
“ the  loans  rendered  necessary  on  the  other  country; 

“ in  consequence  of  the  want  of  such  extraordinarv 
“ taxes. 

“These  inconveniences  have  been  avoided  by  the 
“ provision  above  referred  to,  and  upon  that  provision 
“ the  legislature  of  the  United  Kingdom  appears  uni- 
“ formly  to  have  acted : the  respective  proportion  of 
“ contribution  raised  within  the  year  having  since 
“ the  Union  been  usually  much  larger  in  Great  Britain 
than  in  Ireland,  in  consequence  of  the  great  amount 
“ of  war  taxes  in  Great  Britain  . . . , and  in  one 
“ year  (1807)  a much  larger  sinking  fund  having  been 
“ provided  for  the  liquidation  of  the  British  loan  than 
“ was  established  in  Ireland. 

“ It  does  not,  indeed,  appear  that  any  part  of  the 
“ loans  raised  since  the  Union  have  (sic)  been  con- 
“ sidered  as  joint  debt;  nor  would  it  have  made  any 
“ other  than  a nominal  difference,  if  so  much  of  the 
Irish  loan  of  each  year  as  bore  to  the  British  loan 
“ the  proportion  of  the  respective  contribution  of 
Ireland,  viz.,  2 to  15,  had  been  so  considered  ; because 
“ the  charge  to  be  borne  by  Ireland,  in  respect  of  the 
“ two  portions  of  the  loan,  viz.,  the  joint  and  the 
“ separate  portion,  would  in  that  case  have  been 
“ exactly  equal  to  that  which  has  been  incurred  on 
“ account  of  the  Irish  debt  undivided.” 

The  Committee  continued  them  inqtiiries  in  1813;  F^pX" 
but  practically  made  no  progress  with,  them  beyond  Nofsosol  ’ 
bringing  the  accounts  of  the  two  countries  up  to  1813- 
date. 

The  Committee  resumed  their  sittings  in  1815 ; and  Kpaper 
the  principal  part  of  their  report  this  year  was  also  No.2Mof 
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■ devoted  to  the  state  of  the  debt  in  Ireland.,  and  its 
bearing  on  the  consolidation  of  the  exchequers  as  con- 
templated by  the  Treaty  of.  Union.  They  presented 

.further  actuarial  calculations  about  the  respective 
values  of  the  Irish  and  British  debts.  According  to 
those  calculations,  the  proportions  were  as  (about) 
2 to  13  pr  ,12$.  So  the  Irish  debt  was  actually  in 

■ excess  of  the  Union  proportion  of  2 to  15.  The  com- 
mittee pointed  out  that,  according  to  a literal  interpre- 
tation of  the  7th  Article,  it  might  be  inferred  that  the 

■ time  for  a consolidation  of  exchequers  had  passed, 

■ inasmuch  as  consolidation  was  only  intended  when 
• the  debts  of  the  two  countries  were  in  the  proportions 

of  their  respective  contributions  to  joint  expenditure. 
But,  having  regard  to  the  spirit  of  the  arrangement, 
which  was  one  of  affording  protection  to  the  weaker 
country,  the  Committee  held  that  Parliament  still  had 
the  right  of  consolidating  the  debts  and  the  expen- 
ditures of  the  two  countries,  notwithstanding  that  the 
debt  of  Ireland  had  gone  beyond  the  Union  proportion. 

The  further  question  was,  whether  the  existence  of 
sucb  right  being  assumed,  it  was  expedient  that  Parlia- 
ment should  exercise  it.  It  was  true  that  all  the  direct 
taxes  levied  in  Great  Britain  had  not  been  extended  to 
Ireland,  and  that  in  some  other  respects  Ireland  was. 
less  heavily  taxed.  But  on  the  great  heads  of  revenue 
the  rates  in  both  countries  had  been  nearly  assimilated; 
and  for  several  years  past  Ireland  had  advanced  in 
permanent  taxation  more  rapidly  than  Great  Britain, 
notwithstanding  the  immense  exertions  of  the  latter 
country,  and  including  the  extraordinary  and  war 

Such  being  the  case,  it  appeared  to  the  Committee 
that  no  practical -benefit  could  possibly  be  obtained,  for 
any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  by  endeavouring  to 
maintain  a fixed  proportion  of  expenditure,  when  that 
proportion  had  rapidly  earned  the  debt  of  Ireland  from 
a state  of  relative  inferiority  into,  a growing  excess ; 
and  with  a view  to  relieving  Ireland  from  a burden 
which  had  proved  too  great,  and  to  rendering  her 
resources  more  productive,  the  Committee  concluded 
their  Report  by  passing  a resolution  in  favour  of  there 
being  a financial,  as  well  as  parliamentary,  union 
between  the  two  countries. 

The  terms  of  the  resolution  were  as  follows : “ That 
“ it  is  now  become  expedient  that  Parliament  should 
“ take  into  consideration  so  much  of  the  7th  Article  of 
“ the  Act  of  Union  as  respects  the  competence  of  Par- 
“ liament  under  certain  circumstances  therein  stated, 
“ to  declare,  that  all  future  expenditure  of  the  United 
“ Kingdom,  together  with  all  interest  and  charges  of  the 
“ joint  debt  incurred  previous  to  such  declaration,  shall 
“ be  defrayed  indiscriminately  by  equal  taxation  imposed 
“ on  the  same  articles  in  each;  subject  to  such  parti- 
“ cular  exemptions  or  abatements  in  Ireland,  and  in 
“ that  part  of  Great  Britain  called  Scotland,  as  cir- 
“ cumstances  may  appear  from  time  to  time  to 
“demand.” 

So  emphatically  worded  a resolution,  made  by  a 
Parliamentary  Committee,  naturally  impelled  the 
Government  of  the  day  to  take  some  decided  action ; 
and  on  20th  May  1816,  Mr.  Yesey  Fitzgerald,  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  for  Ireland,  moved  that  the  House 
of  Commons  should  resolve  itself  into  Committee,  in 
order  to  take  into  consideration  the  7th  Article  of  the 
Act  of  Union  and  the  report  of -the:  Irish  Finance 
Committee,  together  with  the  accounts  which  they  had 
presented. 

In  moving  the  resolutions  for  the  consolidation  of  the 
British  and  Irish  Exchequers,  he  referred  to  the  fact 
that,  owing  to  the  extraordinary  rapidity  with  which 
the  Irish  Debt  had  grown,  the  debts  of  the  two 
countries  had  as  early  as  1811  reached  the  proportions 
which  admitted  of  consolidation.  It  was,  he  said,  only 
accident  which  had  prevented  the  measure  being  carried 
out  before  1816. 

In  1815  the  debts  were  in  the  proportion  of  2 to  13, 
and  in  February  1816  in  the  proportion  of  2 to  12$. 

He  gave  illustrations  of  the  endeavours  made  by 
Ireland  to  meet  the  increased  burden  thrown  upon  her 
“Since  the  Union.  The  year  1815  was  a bad  year  in 
Ireland  owing  to  agricultural  depression,  but  even  so 
it  showed  enormous  developments  under  the  great 
heads  of  Revenue.  The  gross  produce  of  the  Irish 
Revenue  in  1815-16  he  stated  to  be  about  7,OOO,0O0Z., 
and,  as  the  expenses  of  management  were  part  of  the 
joint  charge,  the  whole  of  this  sum  was  available  for 
Ireland’s  debt  charge  and  her  contribution  to  joint 
expenditure. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  turned ' then  to  the  comparison  of 
sinking  funds  with  a view  to  show  that  the  sinking 


fund  of  Ireland  was  richer  than  that  of  England,  sc 
that  the-latter  country  would- benefit  by  the  amalgama- 
tion. The  incomes  of  the  . sinking  funds  he  compqrqd 
as  follows : — 


; - 

. Ireland. 

i / Great1, 
Britain;; 

Applicable  to 
, Debt  funded 
: 'in  Ireland. 

Applicable  to 
Debt  funded 
in  England. 

Total. 

Income  of  Sink- 
. ing  Fund. 

Proportion  to 
Debt. 

736,000 
1 to  35| 

,e  . 

1,665,000 
1 to  56f 

£ 

2,401,000 
1 to  50 

(not  sfaiteij) 
• 1 tbilSjt 

He  thought  that  those  who  hoped  much  from  the 
extension  to  Ireland  of  British  taxes  from  which  she 
had  hitherto  been  exempt  would  be  disappointed. 
There  would  be  a diminution  upon  some  of  existing 
taxes',  e.g. , 200,0008.  on  licenses  and  hearth-money,  the 
latter  of  which  must  cease  if  the  house  duty  were 
extended.  So  far  would  the  yield-  be  from  defraying 
the  Irish  contribution  as  fixed  by  the  Union,  that  it 
would  not  oven  make  up  the  existing  deficiency  in  Irish 
net  revenue. 

Summing  up,  he  said  that  at  the  Union  Ireland 
hoped  that  her  expenditure  would  be  lightened.  As  a 
fact  in  the  15  years  preceding  the  Union  it  amounted 
to  41,000,0008.,  and  in  the  15  years  after  the  Union  to 

148.000. 0008.  Her  revenue  had  so  far  increased  that  it 
would  in  the  15  years,  without  loans,  have  discharged 
more  than  the  expenditure  of  the  15  years  before  the 
Union.  She  had  paid  in  taxes  78,000,0008.,  being 

47.000. 0008.  more  than  in  the  15  years  on  which  her 
Contribution  was  calculated. 

Lord  Castlereagh,  who  had  had  so  much  to  do  with  the 
Union  arrangements,  naturally  took  part  in  the  debate. 
He  was  of  course  anxious  to  defend  those  arrangements. 
He  pointed  out  that,  if  since  the  Union  instead  of  15 
years  of  war  there  had  been  15  years  of  peace,  Ireland’s 
expenditure  would  not  have  been  greater  than  before 
the  Union;  and  that  with  the  war,  even  without  the 
Union,  her  debt  must  have  increased  not  less  rapidly 
than  it  had  done.  This  increase  was  a necessity  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  her  internal  service  cost  4,000,0008.  a 
year;  and  in  raising  her  loans  she  “would  not  have 
had  the  support  of  the  English  connexion.  The 
calculations  at  the  time  of  the  Union  had  been  made  on 
the  basis  of  the  then  existing  national  expenditure  of 

32.000. 0008.  a year  ; no  one  could  then  foresee  the  rapid 
rise  in  15  years  to  80,000,0008.  The  reason  why 
Ireland’s  debt  had  risen  more  rapidly  than  England’s 
was  that  the  local  advantages  of  England  enabled  her, 
not  only  to  raise  a greater  proportion  of  supplies  within 
the  year,  but  to  raise  loans  with  special  facility. 

The  terms  of  the  resolutions,  which  Were  moved  by 
Mr.  Fitzgerald  on  behalf  of  Lord  Liverpool’s  Govern- 
ment, were  as  follows : — 

“1.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee  that  the 
values  of  the  respective  debts  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  estimated  according  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Acts  of  Union,  have  been,  at  a period  subsequent  to  those 
Acts,  in  the  same  proportion  to  each  other  (within  one- 
. hundredth  part  of  the  said  value)  with  the  respective 
contributions  of  each  country  respectively,  towards  the 
annual  expenditure  of  the  United  Kingdom ; and  that 
the  respective  circumstances  of  the  two  countries-  will 
henceforth  admit  of  their  contributing  indiscrimi- 
nately, by  equal  taxes  imposed  upon  the  same  articles 
upon  each,  to  the  future  expenditure  ’of  the  United 
Kingdom ; subject  only  to  such  particular  exemptions 
or  abatements  in  Ireland  and  in  Scotland,  as  circum- 
stances may  appear  from  time  to  time  to  demand  ; and 
that  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  regulate  the  contribu- 
tion of  the  two  countries  according  to  • any  • specific 
; proportion  or  according  to  the  rules  prescribed  by  the 
Acts  of  Union,  with  respect  to  such  proportions. 

“ 2.  That  it  is  the  opiaion  of  this  Commitee  that  it  is 
expedient  that  all  expenses  henceforth  to  be  incurred, 
together  with  the  interest  and  charges  of  all  debts 
hitherto  contracted,  shall  be  so  defrayed  indiscriminately 
by  equal  taxes  to  be  imposed  on  the  same  articles  in 
each  country ; and  that  from  time  to  time,  as  circum- 
stances may  require,  such  taxes  should  be  imposed  and 
applied  accordingly,  subject  only  to  such  exemp- 
tions and  abatements  in  Ireland  and  ' Scotland  as 
circumstances  may  appear  to  demand.  ’ * ' 

Xx  2 


p 612. 
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Reixis-fer, 
1816,  p.  60. 
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“ 3.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee  that  such 
legislative  measures  should  be  adopted  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  into  further  effect  the  purposes  of 
the  said  Acts  of  Union,  by  consolidating  the  public 
revenues  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  into  one  fund, 
and  applying  the  same  to  the  general  services  of  the 
United  Kingdom.” 

These  resolutions  were  agreed  to,  and  on  the  10th 
June  a Bill  was  brought  into  the  House  of  Commons 
for  consolidating  the  debts  and  public  revenues  of  the  two 
Kingdoms.  By  the  20th  J une  the  Bill  had  passed 
through  all  its  stages  in  that  House ; the  only  point 
which  gave  rise  to  any  serious  discussion  being  the 
proposed  appointment  of  two  new  Lords  of  the  Treasury 
in  ‘Whitehall  and  of  a resident  Vice-Treasurer  in 
Ireland. 


The  Bill  received  the  Royal  Assent  on  the  1st  July 
1816 ; and  it  became  the  Act  56  Geo.  3.  c.  98.  Pur- 
suant to  that  Act,  all  revenues  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  were,  from  and  after  the  5th  January  1817,  to 
constitute  one  general  fund,  called  the  Consolidated 
Fund  of  the  United  Kingdom ; and  that  fund  was  to 
be  charged  with,  and  indiscriminately  applied  to,  (1) 
the  services  of  the  British  and  Irish  debts  ; (2)  the  Civil 
List ; (3)  all  other  services  previously  charged  on  the 
separate  Consolidated  Funds  of  the  two  Kingdoms  ; and 
(4)  supply  services  of  the  United  Kingdom  generally. 

The  results  of  the  working  of  the  financial  arrange- 
ments during  the  16  years,  in  which  the  two  Ex- 
chequers had  been  separate  under  an  united  Parlia- 
ment, may  now  be  reviewed ; and  they  will  perhaps  be 
exhibited  most  conveniently  in  the  following  tables  : — 


Table  I.— Showing  the  Expenditure  and  Revenue  of  Great  Britain  in  each  of  the  16  years  ending  the 
5th  January  1817. 


Na  513  of 


of  1864. 


Year  ending 
5th  January. 

Separate 

Expenditure. 

Expenditure. 

Total 

Expenditure. 

Revenue.* 

Deficit. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1002 

27,244,649 

64,277,348 

35,262,508 

1S03 

27,226,896 

55,351,100 

36,744,967 

18,606,133 

25,094,264 

51,812,173 

86,461,871 

62,611,005 

42.389.260 

71,254,371 

1007 

41,611,510 

72,634,885 

42,111,253 

72,720,761 

58,972,487 

48,777,220 

79,966,072 

61,583,333 

49,781,856 

82,620,629 

63,489,738 

51,589,475 

85,721,364 

68,573,702 

57,140,336 

91,703,778 

66,375,825 

37,371,427 

61,992,254 

99,363,681 

64,270,276 

35,093,405 

75,124,725 

114,150,714 

77,589,312 

117,612,837 

62,372.290 

102,456,859 

76,869,272 

1817 

42,935,958 

35,427,065 

78,363,023 

63,335,535 

Total  - £ 

539,686,864 

761,933,736 

1,301,620,600 

927,659,129 

373,961,471 

Table  II.— Showing  the  Expenditure  and  Revenue  of  Ireland  in  each  of  the  16  years  ending  the 
5th  January  1817. 


Year  ending 
5th  January. 

Separate 

Expenditure. 

Joint 

j Expenditure. 

Arrears  of 
1 Proportion  of 
Joint  Expenditure 
separately 
charged. 

Total 

Expenditure. 

Revenue.f 

Deficit. 

1 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1802  - 

3,378,909 

4,249,157 

7,628,066 

3,186,929 

4,441,137 

1803 

3,059,588 

3,535,652 

6,595,240 

4,022,248 

2,572,992 

1804  - 

2,401,627 

4,176,134 

6,577,761 

3,373,490 

3,204,271 

1805  - 

2,484,377 

5,360.744 

7,845,121 

3,733,950 

4,111,171 

1806  - - 

2,688,173 

5,019,071 

7,707,244 

3,901,917 

3,805,327 

1807  - 

3,328,957 

4,944,670 

8,273,627 

4,502,789 

3,770,838 

1808  - - 

3,163,555 

5,144,389 

8,307,944 

4,990,655 

3,317,289 

1809  - 

3,309,132 

5,631,241 



8,940,373 

5,162,016 

3,778,357 

1810  - - 

3,638,019 

5,719,057 

9,357,076 

5,081,304 

4,275,773 

1811  - 

3,831,923 

5,324,105 

1,270,000 

10,426,028 

4,687,491 

5,738,537 

1812  - - 

4,245,817 

5,595,483 

1,465,000 

11,306,300 

5,017,734 

6,288,566 

1813  - 

4,492,955 

5,306,218 

1,656,276 

11,455,449 

5,696,841 

5,758,608 

1814 

4,922,538 

5,319,459 

2,603,455 

12,845,452 

5,891,588 

6,953,864 

1815  - 

5,527,095 

5,283,628 

2,466,545 

13,277,268 

6,432,184 

6,845,084 

5,966,728 

6,107,987 

17,057,036 

6,598,773 

10,458,263 

1817  - - 

6,530,157 

4^423^654 

1,184,009 

12,137,820 

5,564,285 

6,573,535 

Total  £ 

62,969,550 

80,014,983 

16,753,272 

159,737,805 

77,844,194  j 

81,893,611 

This  column  gives  the  amounts  received  into  the  British  Exchequer  withoi 
ivei'.ue.  These  expenses,  though  met  in  the  first  instance  out  of  revenue 
against  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  according  to  their  respective  quotas,  a 
»M«»«11»  in  T velum)  than  in  Great  Britain. 


uctiou  ou  account  of  the  expenses  of  collecting  the 

rred  in  the  two  kingdoms,  were  subsequently  charged 

_______  is  part  of  the  joint  expenditure  of  the  United  Kingdom,  becauso  the  cost 

o? collection  was"  proportionally  greater  in  Ireland  than  in  Great  Britain. 

+ This  column  gives  the  amounts  received  into  the  Irish  Exchequer  without  any  deduction  on  account  of  the  expenses  of  collecting  the  revenue. 
These  expenses,  though  met  in  the  first  instance  out  of  revenue,  as  they  wore  incurred  in  the  two  kingdoms  were  subsequently  charged  against 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  according  to  their  respective  quotas,  as  part  of  the  joint  expenditure  of  the  United  Kingdom,  because  the  cost  of 
collection  v:as  proportionately  greater  in  Ireland  than  in  Great  Britain, 
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Expenditure. 

Arrears  of 
Proportion  of 
Joint  Expenditure 

charged. 

Revenue. 

Deficit. 

— 

Separate 

Expenditure. 

Total 

Expenditure. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Great  Britain  - 

539,686*864 

761,933,786 

~ 

1,301,620,600 

927,659,129 

373,961,471 

Ireland 

62,969,550 

80,014,983 

16,758,272 

159,737,805 

77,844,194 

81,893,611 

Two  Kingdoms  - 

602,656,414 

841,948,719 

16,753,272 

1,461,358,405 

1,005,503,323 

455,855,082 

Table  TV.— Showing  how  the  Proportions  of  the  Joint  Expenditure,  in  which  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
were  respectively  liable,  were  met  in  each  of  the  16  years  ending  the  5th  January  1817. 


Total  Joint 
Expenditure. 


Proportion  payable  under 
Treaty  of  Union. 


Ireland 
_ -fj-ths. 


t , \ .t  „ uiryxaijwia, 

ir  less  (-)  than  No.sisof 


In  respect  of 

In  the  Year.  Balances  due  in 
former  Years. 


1804 

1805 

1806 

1807 

1808 

1809 

1810 
1811 
1812 

1813 

1814 


31,493,806 

30,762,548 

4l’,822’ll5 

47,408,331 

46,556,180 

47,255,642 

54,408,461 

55,500.913 

56,913,580 

62,735,819 

67,298,472 

80,444,184 


27,788,653 

27,143,425 

25,826,822 

36,901,866 

4l’, 078, 982 
41,696,155 
48,007,466 
48,971,394 
50,217,865 
55,355,135 
59,381,004 
70,980,162 
73,128,183 
59,430,539 
35,162,399 


742,895,930 


3,705,153 

3,619,123 

3,443,576 

4,920,249 

5,577,451 

5,477,198 

5,559,487 

6,400,995 

6,529,519 

6,695,715 

7,380,684 

7,917,468 

9,464,022 

9,749,757 

7,924,072 


27,244,649 

27,226,896 

25,094,264 

36,461,371 

42,389,260 

41,611,510 

42,111,253 

48,777,220 

49,781,856 


51,5 


,475 


57,140,336 

61,992,254 

75,124,725 

77,589,312 


4,249,157 

3,535,652 

4,176,134 

5,360,744 

5,019,071 

4,944,670 

5,144,389 

5,631,241 

5,719,057 

5,324,105 

5,595,483 

5,306,218 

5,319,459 

5,283,628 

4,982,321 

4,423,654 


80,014,983 


544,004 

83,471 

732,558 

440,495 

558,380 

532,528 

415,098 

769,754 

810,462 

1,371,610 

1,785,201 

2,611,250 

4,144,563 

4,466,129 

2,941,751 

264,666 


732,558 
440,495 
558,380 
532,528 
415,098 
769,754 
810,462 
1,371,610 
1,785,201 
2,611,250 
- 4,144,563 


+ 19,037,806 

Net  balance  due 
from  Ireland 
on  5 January 
1817. 


1.270.000 

1.465.000 
1,656,276 
2,603,455 
2,466,545 
6,107,987 
1,184,009 


+ 16,753,272 


Credit  was  given  to  Ireland  on  account  of — 

(1)  imprest  moneys  repaid  to  the  British  Exchequer  in  1802-17,.  viz. 
and  (2)  overpayments  made  by  Ireland  in  respect  of  long  annuities,  viz.  - 
A further  payment  was  made  by  Ireland  on  the  joint  account  in  1817-18,  r> 


Table  Y.— Showing  the  Increases  made  tc  the  Nominal  Amounts  of  Funded  Debt  and  to  the  Amounts  of  the 
Unfunded  Debt,  oharged  against  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  the  16  years  ending  January  1817. 


Year  ending  January 

Great  Britain. 

Ireland. 

Total. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1801  - - - - 

445,594,145 

28,541,157 

475,135,302 

Relative  proportions 

w» 

1 

16$ 

1817 

737,422,469 

112,684,773 

850,107,242 

Relative  proportions 

«* 

1 

n 

Aggregate  increase  in  16 

290,828,324 

84,143,616 

374,971,940 

Increase  per  cent. 

65-1 

294-8 

, 78-9 

_d  annuities  o£  Great  Britain  on  the  5th  January  18?i7al 

ig  a decrease  of  1,081,5491.  in  their  capital  value ; and  the  unespi 

as  compared  with  1,233,5801.  on  the  1st  January  11801,  thus  showing:"  : “ 

0.  513  of  1864,  pp.  411  and  412.) 


, 4u,  wiumw  “»  wipared 

uu  .....  annuities  of  Ireland  on  the 

increase  of  1,02.9,0127.  h 


n their  capital  value. 

X x 3 
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Parliamen- 


1869,  Part  I., 


pp.  391  and 
425. 


Table  VI. — Showing  the  .Increases  made  to  the  Separate  Debt  Charges  i 
j in  the  16  years  ending  January  1817. 

of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

j 

- 

Great  Britain. 

! Ireland. 

Total. 

At  time  of  Union  (see 
above,  pj  6). 

£ 

21,369,790 

£ 

1,232,532 

£ 

22,602,322 

46,623,329 

Increase  - 

18,788,048 

5,232,959 

24,021,007 

Table  VII — Showing  the  Changes  mad§  in  the  Rates  of  the  Principal  Duties  levied  in  Cheat  Britain 
and  Ireland  from  1800  to  1816. 


Rates  of  (Excise)  Duty  on  Home-made  /Spirits  per  Gallon. 


Report  of 


"Scotland. 


Ireland. 


Highlands. 


X.  ol'l870). 


Rates  of  (Customs  and  Excise)  Duty  on  Foreign 
trits  per  Gallon  (furnished  by  Board  of  Customs). 


(Customs  and  Excise)  Duty 


Great  Britain. 


Ireland. 


Sold  at  or  above  2s.  6 d. 
per  lb.,  501.  per  cent. ; 
and  at  under  2s.  6 <£., 


Purchased  at  or  above 
2s.  6 d.  per  lb.,  35 1. 
per  cent. ; and  at  or 
under  2s.  6d.,  201.  per 
cent,  ad  val. 


Brandy  and  Geneva  . 


Brandy  and  Geneva 


Sold  at  or  above  2s.  G d. 
per  lb.,-  951.  per  cent. ; 
and  at  under  2s.  Sd., 
651.  per  cent 


Brandy  and  Geneva 


Purchased  at  or  above 
2s.  6d.  per  lb.,  841. 14s. 
per  cent,  ad  val. ; and 
2s.  6d., 


Brandy  and  Geneva 


Brandy  and  Geneva 


51.  2s.  fid.  per  cent, 
substituted  for  951.; 
and  65 1.  2s.  6 d.  for 
65 1. 

51.  per  cent,  on  all 


Brandy  and. Geneva 


rates  have  been  obtained  specially  from  the  Board  of 

ifcfSSIsrais.'sj is 

Oonipimy)  was  mentioned;  and  presumably  tile  law  operated  thus; 
The  Company  selling  tea  worth  3s.  a lb.  would,  in  1802,  have  charged 
inCdut^  ‘Sh  merohimt4s-  m-  a )h-  «ad  paid  to  the  Exchequer  Is.  Od. 

“S8,  0i"B'7ise  ’?  T,'(,!an<1;  Tea  was  allowed  to  be  moved  to  that 
2 and  f°  the  law  was  dealing,  not  with  the  seller,  but 

m I,^l,and- , Presumably  a merchant  taking  tea  out. 
in  d ty  D blul’ worth  3s'  a lb”  would, ln  1802'  have  paid  (about)  Is. 


Brandy  and  Geneva 


Brandy  and  Geneva 


Note.— In  the  earli 
Geneva  spirits  was  s 
difference  was  so  shia 
noth  these  spirits. 


Great  Britain.' 

Ireland. 

£ s.  d. 

s.  d. 

■.  0 1 1 j I 

• 0 8!  10J 

6 8f 

0 11  43 

8 103 

0 9 Of 

6 ll| 

■ - o i»  4 

S 4 

0 16  9J 

11  7 

0 13  5£ 

9 23 

0 13  5| 

9 2f 

O'  13  6| 

9 2f 

■|  0 19  11 

11  7 

0 18  6$ 

9 23- 

! 0 19  11 

12  7| 

■I  0 13  6i 

0 19  11 J 

12  7 b 

0 13  7| 

10  3| 

1 4 91 

12  7|t 

0 13  7| 

10  3| 

1 2 63 

15  9| 

: 0 13  101 

12  10| 

i 1 2 6f 

17  5$ 

0 13  lOf 

12  8| 
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Bates  of  Duty  on  Malt  per  Bushel. 


England. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

1800 

1 4J- 

0 H:_ 

1 61 

1802 

.2  5 

l 8J 

1 9-1 

1804 

• .A  -5f 

3 9| 

2 31 

1806 

4';  5f 

3 ' ?§ 

2 ,6£  . 

1813 

4 5f 

3 9i 

3 8|  ’ 

- 1815 

. 4 5-J 

3 91 

4 5 

*h'. 

Report  of 
Inland  Re- 


Yol.  ft, 
pp.  16  and  17 
(No.  C.-82- 
I.  of  1870). 


Bates  of  (Customs  and  Excise)  Duty  on  Tobacco  per  lb. 


. Bates  of  Income  Tam  in  the  £. 


Year. 

Great  Britain. 

Ireland. 

1800  - 

10  per  cent,  on  incomes  of  2001.  p.a.  and 
upwards,  with  reduced  and  sliding  scale 
on  incomes  between  j0 l.  and  2001.  p.a. 

Ni. 

1803  - 

Is.  in  £ on  incomes  of  1501.  and  upwards 
with  varying  rates  from  3d.  to  l id.  in  £, 
on  incomes  between  601.  and  1501.  p.a. 

Nil. 

1805  - 

One-fourth  additional  on  preceding  rates  - 

Nil. 

1806  - 

10  per  cent,  on  incomes  of  1501.  and 
upwards  with  abatements. 

Nil. 

1816  - - - 

Repealed  ...  - 

- 

Table  VIII, — Showing  the  official  Value  of  Imports 
into,  and  Exports  from,  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  respectively  in  1816  as  compared  with  the 
average  annual  value  thereof  in  1802. 


Great  Britain.!  Ireland. 


Official  value  in  1802* 
Proportion  (about)  - 
Official  value  in  1816  - 
Proportion  (about)  - 
Increase  (+)  or  decrease 


(-)• 


Total: 


t taken  Lord  Castlereagh’s  figur 
n.n  +imp  nf  Chp  TTpinn.  lioeause  it 


I have  not  taKqi^oj  (,],0  Union,  because 

uuo.o  »hey  were  ealeu'  ' " J“‘ 

of  like  with  like,  I take  mu  ugui 
given  in  the  account  appended  tc 
of  1804-5,  No.  380  of  1865.  p.  152. 


i a comparis 
tno  nrst  auu  lusi  year  which  i 
i Report  of  the  Select  Commit' 


It  will  have  been  seen  from  Table  II.  that  the  aggre- 
gate revenues  raised  in  Ireland,  during  the  16  years 
following  the, Union,  were  less  than  half  the  aggregate 
amount  of  expenditure  which  she  was  called  upon  to  Ann  , 
meet  during  that , period,  notwithstanding  that  the  Register 
country  had,  according  to  the  prevalent  allegation,  been  1816, 
taxed  to  the  utmost  of  its  capacity.  The  consequence 
was  that  her  debt  had  been  quadrupled. 

Such  a state  of  things  shows  that,  at  the  end  of  that 
period,  Ireland  was  practically  reduced  to  a condition 
of  bankruptcy ; and  the  question  which  naturally 
suggests  itself  is,  whether  it  was  the  manner  in  which 
the  financial  arrangement  made  at  the  time  of  the 
Union  was  worked,  or  whether  it  was  the  arrangement 
itself,  which  was  at  fault. 

The  mode  in  which  effect  was  given  to  the  provisions, 
of  the  7th  Article  of  the.  Treaty  has  been  severely- 
criticised;  and  the  principal  points  against  which 
criticism  has  been  directed  are  two  points  about  which 
?x4 
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the  intention  of  the  Article  was  not  quite  clear.  The 
two  points  are  these : — 

1,  ’Whether  “the  expenditure  of  the  United  King- 

dom,” towards  which  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
were  to  contribute  in  fixed  proportions,  was 
correctly  calculated ; that  is,  calculated  in' accord- 
ance with  the  meaning  of  the  Article  ? 

2.  Whether  it  was  the  intention  of  the  provision 

relating  to  debt  incurred  subsequently  to  the 
Union,  that  such  debt  should  be,  and  only  could 
be,  joint  debt  ? 

It  is  necessary  to  examine  both  these  points. 

1.  The  Joint  Expenditure  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

In  paragraph  5 of  the  7th  Article  there  is  a reference 
to  other  charges  than  the  pre-Union  debt  charges, 
which  Ireland  was  to  be  required  to  defray  separately. 
It  is  provided  “ that  if  at  the  end  of  any  year  any  sur- 
“ plus  shall  accrue  from  the  revenues  of  Ireland,  after 
“ defraying  the  interest,  sinking  fund,  and  proportional 
“ contributions  and  separate  charges  to  which  the  said 
“ country  shall  then  be  liable,  taxes  shall  be  taken  off 
“ to  the  amount  of  such  surplus,  or,  &c.”  But  the 
only  charges  specifically  prescribed  by  the  Article 
(par.  1)  to  be  separately  defrayed  by  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  respectively  are  the  charges  in  respect  of  the 
debts  incurred  by  the  two  countries  previously  to  the 
Union.  Moreover,  paragraph  3 provides  that  “the 
remainder”  (of  the  revenues  of  Ireland,  i.e.,  after  the 
charges  in  respect  of  the  interest  and  sinking  fund  of 
pre-Union  Irish  Debt  had  been  met)  “ shall  be  "pplied 
“ towards  defraying  the  proportion  of  the  expenarkire  of 
“ the  United  Kingdom  to  which  Ireland  may  be  liable 
“ in  each  year.” 

It  might  be  inferred  from  these  two  last  provisions 
that  “the  expenditure  of  the  United  Kingdom,”  to 
which  the  two  countries  were  jointly  to  contribute,  was 
intended  to  represent  the  entire  expenditure  incurred,  not 
only  on  Imperial  services,  but  also  on  all  local  services 
in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  other  than  the 
charges  connected  with  the  debts  which  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  had  incurred  previously  to  the  Union. 

But,  whatever  may  have  been  the  intention  of  the 
authors  of  the  Treaty,  it  appears  that  the  two  countries 
were,  as  a matter  of  fact,  made  to  defray  separately 
certain  other  charges  besides  those  debt  charges. 

Indeed,  during  the  first  two  years  of  the  new  arrange- 
ment, though  those  years  may  be  regarded  as  a transi- 
tional period,  the  other  separate  charges  amounted  to  a 
considerable  sum. 

Great  Britain  was  required  to  defray  £ 

separately  in  1801-2,  not  only  the  charges 

connected  with  the  pre-Union  debt, 


It  will,  however,  be  seen  from  the  following  table 
that  the  separate  charges  annually  debited  against 
Gre.at  Britain  and  Ireland  respectively,  in  addition  to 
their  pre-Union  debt  charges,  were  soon  reduced  to 
comparatively  inappreciable  amounts. 


— 

Great  Britain. 

Ireland. 

1801-2 

£ 

14,024,000 

£ 

1,405,000 

1802-3 

3,576,000 

1,198,000 

1803-4 

2,633,000 

1804-5 

752,000 

78,000 

1805-6 

1,491,000 

37,000 

1806-7 

1,438,000 

406,000 

1807-8 

523,000 

1808-9 

462,000 

71,000 

1809-10 

1,111,000 

49,000 

1810-11 

1.329,000 

53,000 

: 1811-12 

924,000 

102,000 

1812-13 

1,718,000 

132,000 

1813-14 

466,000 

84,000 

1814-15 

641,000 

117,000 

1815-16 

159,000 

94,000 

1816-17 

379,000 

83,000 

30,626,000 

4,375,000 

Aggregate  of  sums  separ- 
ately charged. 

35,001,000 

Although  these  separate  charges  were  not  large, 
except  in  the  • first  three  years,  yet  the  aggregate 
amount  of  them,  during  the  16  years  that  the  British 
and  Irish  Exchequers  remained  separate  under  the 
Union,  was  considerable,  viz.  30,626,000 1.  against  Great 
Britain,  and  4,375,0002.  against  Ireland  ; and,  as  it  is 
open  to  doubt  whether  it  was  not  contrary  to  the  spirit 
of  the  agreement  to  debit  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
with  any  separate  charges,  besides  their  respective  pre- 
Union  debt  charges,  it  might  be  argued  that  Ireland 
was  not  quite  fairly  treated  in  this  respect.  For,  had 
the  total  of  these  charges,  viz. , 35,001,0002.,  been  charged 
against  the  two  countries  in  the  proportions  of  -J-fths  to 
yVths,  the  respective  shares  of  the  two  countries  would 
have  been — 

£ 

Great  Britain  - . - - - 30,884,000 

Ireland  ....  4,117,000 


35,001,000 


amounting  to  - - - - - 23,008,721 

But  also  the  following  charges  in  respect 

of—  £ 

(1)  Civil  List,  &c.  - - 65,877 

(2)  Navy  - - - 8,278,971 

(3)  Ordnance  - - - 652,860 

(4)  Army  - - - 3,222,974 

(5)  Miscellaneous  services  - 1,806,921 


14,027,603 

Less  a charge  connected  with 
Irish  loans  ...  3,626 

— 14,023,977 

The  separate  expenditure  of  Oreat  Britain, 
therefore,  amounted  in  the  aggregate  for 
1801-2  to 37,032,698 


Ireland  was  required  to  defray  separately 
in  1801-2,  not  only  the  charges  connected 
with  the  pre-Union  debt,  amounting  to  - 1,974,140 

But  also  the  following  charges  in  respect  of — 

(1)  Purposes  appointed  prior 

to  the  Union  (in  Irish  £ 
currency)  - - - 735,980 

(2)  Civil  List  (do.)  - - 153,155 

(3)  Army  (do.)  - - 508,306 

(4)  Miscellaneous  services 

(in  Irish  currency)  - 124,391 


Total  in  Irish  currency  - 1,521,832 


Total  in  British  currency  - - - 1,404,768 

The  separate  expenditure  of  Ireland,  there- 
fore, amounted  in  the  aggregate  for  1801 
-2  to 3,378,908 


whereas,  by  being  separately  debited  with  them,  Great 
Britain  paid  less,  and  Ireland  paid  more,  than  their 
prescribed  shares  by  258,000 2.  The  amount,  however, 
in  question  is  not  great,  when  spread  over  16  years  ; 
and  it  must  be  remembered  that  there  was  an  allusion 
to  “separate  charges  ” in  paragraph  5. 

2.  lebt  incurred  by  the  two  Countries  in  1801-17. 

Whetfier  the  debt  incurred  by  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  during  the  time  that  their  Exchequers  were 
separated  under  the  Parliamentary  Union,  was  treated 
as  it  was  intended  to  .be  treated  under  the  7th  Article, 
is  a more  doubtful  point,  and  is  a point  which  has  been 
still  more  directly  questioned. 

The  wording  of  the  paragraph  in  the  Article  about 
borrowing  subsequently  to  the  Union  is  perhaps  some- 
what involved  and  obscure  ; but  it  is  submitted  that  it 
must  be  read  in  the  light  (1)  of  the  interpretation 
placed  upon  it  by  its  authors,  and  (2)  of  the  only 
practical  manner  in  which  the  financial  arrangements 
could  be  worked. 

Lord  Castlereagh’s  explanation  of  the  provision  about 
future  debt  has  already  been  quoted.  It  may  be  con- 
venient to  quote  his  words  again  : “ All  future  loans,” 
he  said,  “for  the  interest  and  liquidation  of  which  the 
“ respective  countries  have  made  provisions  in  the  pro- 
“ portion  of  their  respective  contributions  shall  bo 
“ considered  as  a joint  debt ; and  on  the  other  hand 
“ where  they  do  not  make  corresponding  provisions, 
“ their  respective  quotas  of  the  sum  so  raised  would 
“ remain  a separate  charge,  in  like  manner  as  debt 
“ contracted  previous  to  the  Union.” 

Accordingly,  it  may  be  inferred  that,  on  the  assump- 
tion that  a loan  of  17,000,0002.  were  thereafter  to  be 
raised  “for  the  service  of  the  United  Kingdom,”  and 
Parliament  were  to  determine  that  the  interest  (4  per 
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cent.)  and  sinking  fond  (1  per  cent.)  should  be  borne  by 
the  two  countries  in  the  respective  proportions  of  15  to 
2,  the  debt  was  to  be  considered  a joint  debt,  Great 
Britain  thus  paying  annually  750,0001,  and  Ireland 
100,000?.,  in  respect  of  such  loan. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  Parliament  were  to  determine 
that  Great  Britain  was  to  pay  annually  800,000?.  and 
Ireland  50,000?.,  or  that  Great  Britain  was  to  pay 
700,0002.  and  Ireland  150,0002.,  then  the  debt  was  to 
■ be  treated  as  a separate  debt:  the  consequence  being 
that  the  capital  liabilities  of  Great  Britain  would  be 
separately  and  permanently  increased  by  16,000,0002. 
or  14,000,0002.,  and  those  of  Ireland  by  1,000,0002.  or 
• 3,000,000?.,  as  the  case  might  be,  and  that  the  annual 
charges  for  which  each  country  would  be  liable  in 
respect  of  the  loans  would  not  constitute  part  of  the 
joint  expenditure. 

So  far,  then,  as  imperial  loans,  or  loans  “for  the 
“ service  of  the  United  Kingdom,”  were  concerned, 
the  provision  seems  to  be  scarcely  open  to  doubt. 

But  what  is  less  clear  is,  how  far  it  was  intended 
that  either  country  might  raise  debt  on  its  own 
account,  not  for  local  purposes,  but  to  enable  it  to 
meet  its  share  of  the  joint  expenditure  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  though  the  7th  Article  of 
the  Treaty  provides  distinctly  enough  for  the  disposal 
of  an  Irish  surplus,  there  was  no  direct  provision  for 
meeting  a deficit;  and  unfortunately  Ireland  was,  under 
the  financial  arrangements  subsequent  to  the  Treaty  of 
Union,  in  a perpetual  state  of  deficit. 

But  it  is  obvious  that,  unless  more  could  be  raised  by 
taxation,  the  only  way  of  meeting  such  a state  of 
things  was  for  Ireland  to  borrow,  and  borrow  on  her 
own  account.  Other  wise  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  could 
not  have  been  observed.  There  may  have  been  no 
specific  power  to  enable  Ireland  to  contract  a loan 
separately  from  Great  Britain,  and  it  is  probably  owing 
to  the  absence  of  such  power  that  it  has  been  alleged 
that  Ireland  was  unfairly  treated  as  regards  the  burden 
of  debt  incurred  subsequently  to  the  Union ; but  the 
fact  remains  that,  if  the  Irish  revenue  fell  short  of  the 
charges  thereon,  resort  to  separate  borrowing  was 
the  -only  means  of  enabling  Ireland  to  pay  what  she 
was  required  to  contribute  to  the  joint  expenditure. 

A hypothetical  illustration  will  make  this  contention 
more  clear. 

Let  it  be  assumed  that  the  joint  expenditure  to  which 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  had  to  contribute  in  a par- 
ticular year  amounted  to  34,000,0002.  Accordingly, 
Great  Britain’s  share  would  have  been  30,000,0002. ; and 
Ireland’s  share  4,000,0002.  Let  it  further  be  assumed 
that,  after  the  payment  of  the  separate  charges  of 
Ireland,  the  balance  of  her  revenue  did  not  exceed 

2.000. 0002.  Consequently,  the  other  two  millions  re- 
quired to  make  up  her  contribution  would  have  had  to 
be  borrowed.  , Now,  if  it  be  held  that  this  loan  could 
only  be  a joint  debt,  and  if  the  charge  on  account  of  it  was 
5 per  cent.,  Ireland’s  share  of  the  charge  would  have 
been  yfths  of  100,0002.,  or  11,7652. ; and  the  rest  of  the 
charge  would  have  fallen  on  Great  Britain.  Accord- 
ingly, Great  Britain  would  have  had  to  contribute  in 
the  year  not  30,000,0002.,  but  30,088,2352.  ; and  Ireland 
would  only  have  contributed  2,011,7652.  instead  of 

4.000. 0002. ; while  the  future  liability  of  Great  Britain 
would  have  been  permanently  increased  and  that  of 
Ireland  permanently  diminished. 

It  is  tolerably  evident  that  Lord  Castlereagh  foresaw 
the  necessity  of  Ireland’s  borrowing  on  her  own 
account ; for,  in  alluding  to  the  contingency  of  a con-, 
tinuance  of  war,  he  said  that  “the  proportion  of  the 
“ debt  of  Ireland  may  rise.”  Moreover,  the  Treaty, 
(par.  7 of  Article  YII.),  by  providing  for  the  con- 
tingency that  the  value  of  the  debts  of  the  two 
countries  might  assume  the  proportions  respectively 
of  their  prescribed  contributions,  may  be  held  to  have 
contemplated  an  increase  of  the  separate  debt  of  Ire- 
land, as  well  as  a decrease  of  the  separate  debt  of  Great 
Britain.  At  any  rate  Mr.  Grattan  placed  this  interpre- 
Grattan’s  tation  on  the  provision ; for,  in  his  speech  on  the  26th 
loSjvf'  May  1800,  he  scornfully  referred  to  it  as  one  that  meant 
“ that  whenever  the  Minister  shall  raise  the  debt  of 
“ Ireland  to  an  amount  which  shall  be  as  the  propor- 
“ tion  of  two  to  fifteen  in  relation  to  the  permanent 
“ debt  of  England  (in  three  years  of  war  they  tell  you 
“ they  will  do  it),  then  you  are  to  be  taxed  as  much  as 
“ England.” 

The  conclusion,  therefore,  to  be  drawn  is  that,  in  the 
matter  of  debt,  Ireland  was  treated  in  the  only  way  in 
which  it  was  possible  to  carry  out  the  Union  arrange- 
ments ; and  this  seems  to  have  been  the  view  of  the 
A 86510. 


Committees  which  inquired  into  the  financial  condition 
of  Ireland  during  the  period  of  separate  Exchequers 
subsequent^  to  the  Union,  as  well  as  of  tho  Select 
Committee  of  1864-5. 

But  not  only  in  the  matter  of  debt,  but  also  in  the 
matter  of  taxation,  it  can,  at  any  rate,  be  maintained 
that  Ireland,  as  compared  with  Great  Britain,  received 
no  hai'sh  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  United  Parlia- 
ment between  1800  and  1816. 

First  and  foremost  comes  the  question  of  the  Income  Castlei-engt 
Tax.  It  is  evident  that  in  1799  Mr.  Pitt  fully  intended,  Memoirs, 
Union  or  no  Union,  to  extend  the  tax  to  Ireland.  p.°2bo.  ' 
Indeed,  he  went  so  far  as  to  make  an  estimate  of  its 
yield,  which  he  put  at  not  less  than  a million,  and 
perhaps  a million  and  a half.  His  intention,  how- 
ever, was  not  carried  out ; nor  does  the  proposal  appear 
to  have  been  revived  subsequently.  So,  as  a matter  of 
fact,  Ireland  was  entirely  exempted  from  this  tax 
throughout  the  whole  period  from  1798  to  1816,  during 
which  Englishmen  and  Scotchmen  were  almost  con- 
tinuously, not  only  subjected  to  it,  but  subjected  to  it 
severely,  for  the  rate  in  Great  Britain  was  10  per  cent., 
or  2s.  in  the  £ on  all  incomes  over  1502. 

This  exemption  by  itself  was  no  small  boon  to  the  Irish 
taxpayers  in  the  early  part  of  this  century,  though 
it  was  accorded  to  them  at  the  expense  of  posterity. 

But  it  was  not  the  only  exemption  accorded  to  them. 

Neither  the  land  tax  nor  the  inhabited  house  duty  was  _ .. 
levied  in  Ireland;  and  she  was  not  required  to  pay  taryPiTpor 
Excise  duties  charged  on  several  articles  in  Great  No'.  194  of 
Britain,  such  as  beer,  bricks,  candles,  glass,  hops,  18M' 
calicoes,  salt,  and  soap ; while  on  such  articles  as 
foreign  salt,  spirits,  tea,  tobacco,  and  wine,  which  were 
dutiable  articles  in  both  countries,  the  rates  of  duty 
were  lower  in  Ireland  than  in  Great  Britain. 

A calculation  has  been  made  as  to  what  Ireland  n0. 
would  have  had  to  pay  had  the  same  duties  been  levied 
in  both  countries  and  levied  at  uniform  rates.  Calcu- 
lations of  this  kind  are  difficult  to  form,  and  when 
formed  are  apt  to  mislead.  Perhaps  the  simplest  way 
of  stating  the  measure  of  relief  accorded  to  Ireland  in 
1800-16  is  this : The  aggregate  revenue  raised  in  Great 
Britain  in  the  16  years  ending  the  5th  January  1817 
was  927,659,129 2.  If  the  revenue  raised  in  Ireland  had  „ . . - 
been  raised  at  a rate  proportionate  to  her  quota  of  above, 
expenditure,  viz.,  as  2 to  15 — 


the  amount  which  ought  to  have  been 
raised  would  have  been  - - - 123,687,883 

Instead  of  this,  the  amount  actually  raised 


or  less  by 45,843,689 


One  other  point  remains  to  be  noticed  in  connexion 
with  the  treatment  accorded  to  Ireland  by  the  British 
Government  between  1800  and  1816.  Except  in  tho 
earlier  years,  she  was1  continuously  in  arrears  with  her 
contribution  to  the  joint  expenditure  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  She  does  not  appear  to  have  been  pressed 
to  make  good  the  arrears ; no  interest  was  charged  in 
respect  of  them  ; and  in  the  final  balance  sheet  between 
the  two  countries  during  the  period  of  separate  Ex- 
chequers a sum  of  two  millions  was  written  off  Ireland’s  Table  IV. 
account.  above. 

It  may  be  inferred  from  these  various  considerations’ 
that  during  that  period  there  was  no  apparent  disposi- 
tion, on  the  part  either  of  the  Imperial  Parliament 
or  of  the  British  Government,  to  carry  Out  the- Union 
arrangements  otherwise  than  in  the  manner  that  would 
be  least  oppressive  to  Ireland.  Such  at  any  rate 
appears  to  have  been  the  conclusion  at  which 
an  impartial  authority  arrived.  I allude  to  Mr.  I'urliamen- 
Chisholm,  who  was  formerly  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Ex-  ^ry  Paper, 
chequer,  and  to  whom  we  owe  more  than  to  anybody  igob/pfw. 
else  for  the  unravelling  of  the  intricacy  of  the  Public 
Accounts  at  the  early  part  of  this  century.  The  opinion 
which  he  formed,  after  a long  study  of  the  question, 
was  that  “ the  provisions  . . . were  construed  by 
the  several  Parliamentary  committees,  and  the  actual 
“ settlement  of  accounts  was  effected,  upon  principles 
“ the  most  favourable  to  Ireland.” 

But  this  opinion  was  not  only  held  by  an  official  of 
the  Imperial  Exchequer  long  after  the  event.  A similar 
conclusion  was  also  formed  nearer  the  time  by  a distin- 
guished Irishman,  who  had  himself  been  one  of  the  ablest 
and  sturdiest  opponents  of  the  Union  in  the  last  Irish 
Parliament,  and  who  was  a quarter  of  a century  later  able 
to  review  calmly  the  treatment  of  Ireland  by  the  I mperial  '■ 
Parliament.  In  a debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 

yy 
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Life  of  Lord 
Plunket, 
Yol.  II., 


2nd  Series 
Vol.  VI., 
p.  1483, 


Parliamen- 
tary Paper. 
No.  194  of 
1834,  p.  8. 


Walpole’s 
History  of 
England, 


the  22nd  April  1822,  upon  Sir  John  Newport’s  motion 
relating  to  the  condition  of  Ireland,  Mr.  (afterwards 
Lord)  Plunket  said : “ I had  been  afraid  that  the 
interests  of  Ireland,  on  the  abolition  of  her  separate 
legislature,  would  come  to  be  discussed  in  a hostile 
Parliament.  But  I can  now  state,  and  I wish  when 
I speak  I could  be  heard  by  the  whole  of  Ireland, 
that  during  the  time  that  I have  sat  in  the  United 
Parliament  I have  found  every  question  that  related 
to  the  interests  or  security  of  that  country,  enter- 
tained with  indulgence,  and  treated  with  the  most 
deliberate  regard.” 

He  gave  utterance  to  similar  sentiments  a few  years 
later.  From  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  when  the 
question  of  the  Roman  Catholic  claims  was  under  dis- 
cussion, Lord  Plunket  stated  on  the  1st  June  1828 : 
“I  thought  in  the  year  1800  that  the  Union  was  a 
“ measure  of  party ; that  it  would  not  be  acted  upon 
“ fairly,  and  that  the  inferior  country  would  be  obliged 
“ to  suffer  without  redress.  I have  been  most  happily 
“ disappointed.  I hear  of  no  instance  in  which,  when 
“ the  interests  of  Ireland  have  been  brought  under  the 
“ consideration  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  those 
“ interests  have  not  been  attended  to  with  justice, 
“ with  favour,  and  almost  with  partiality.” 

The  condition,  then,  to  which  Ireland  was  reduced  in 
1816  was  probably  not  due  to  the  manner  in  which 
effect  had  been  given  to  the  wording  or  intentions  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Union.  It  was  due  to 
the  arrangement  itself.  By  having  had  imposed  upon 
her  a quota  of  two-seventeenths  of  the  joint  expenditure 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  Ireland  had,  under  that  arrange- 
ment, been  called  upon  to  pay,  in  times  of  nnm’ecedented 
expenditure,  an  amount  which  may  be  held  to  have  been 
beyond  her  capacities  to  meet.  Speaking  to  a motion 
about  the  window  tax  on  the  23rd  April  1818,  Mr. 
Plunket  referred  to  Ireland’s  share  of  joint  expendi- 
ture under  the  Union  as  “a  burden  utterly  dispropor- 
cioned  to  her  strength,”  and  in  1822  a future  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  Mr.  Goulburn,  stated  in  Parliament 
that  the  quota  was  “now  allowed  on  all  hands”  to 
have  been  more  than  Ireland  was  able  to  pay.  The 
only  alternative  to  plunging  Ireland  ruinously  into 
debt  would  have  been  the  imposition  of  still  more  taxes  ; 
but  it  was  doubtful  whether  the  taxation  of  the  country 
had  not  been  carried  to  the  point  beyond  which  further 
impositions  would  have  ceased  to  be  productive. 

It  must,  however,  be  remembered,  in  justice  to  the 
authors  of  the  Treaty  of  Union,  that  they  could  not,  and 
assuredly  did  not,  foresee  that  the  war  in  which  Great 
Britain  was  engaged  would  last  almost  continuously  for 
another  15  years ; and  further  that,  at  the  time,  they 
took  the  most  obvious  standards,  and  probably  the  only 
available  standards,  by  which  the  relative  abilities  of 
the  two  countries  to  contribute  to  the  expenses  of  the 
United  Kingdom  could  be  fairly  measured. 

It  is  true  that  Lord  Castlereagh’s  estimate  of  relative 
ability  has  been  assailed  on  the  ground  that  the  period, 
which  he  took  for  comparing  the  resources  of  Ireland 
with  those  of  Great  Britain  (viz.,  the  average  of  the 
three  years  preceding  the  Union),  was  unfairly 
selected.  It  has  been  held  that  the  presence  of  a huge 
military  force  in  Ireland,  necessitated  by  the  rebellion, 
created  an  increased  consumption  of  articles  of  luxury 
which  was  transient  and  exceptional.  It  has,  more- 
over, been  pointed  out  that  in  his  comparison  he 
omitted  to  take  into  account  certain  sources  of  revenue 
like  the  stamp  duties,  post  office  receipts,  and  the  tax 
on  salt,  which  would  have  shown  a much  smaller  pro- 
portion. Further  than  that:  even  the  accui'acy  of 
Lord  Castlereagh’s  estimate  of  Irish  imports  and 
exports  at  the  time  of  the  Union  has  been  challenged, 
because  he  took  the  annual  average  to  be  10,926, 000Z., 
whereas  according  to  official  statistics  presented  to 
Parliament  in  1834  the  average  was  only  8,315,0001.  It 
appears  that  Lord  Castlereagh’s  estimate  of  imports 
and  exports  was  specially  computed  for  the  occasion  ; 
and  the  difference  in  the  calculations  of  the  combined 
totals  is  probably  due  to  there  having  been  pursued 
different  methods  of  ascertaining  the  real  value  of 
imports,  about  which  there  was  no  authentic  informa- 
tion until  1854.  But  in  any  case  it  is  only  fair  to 
assume,  and  the  assumption  is  borne  out  by  his  own 
words,  that  he  took  the  best  information  available  at 
the  time,  and  what  he  considered  at  any  rate  to  be  the 
fairest  test. 

Yerv  different  judgments  have  been  formed  of  the 
effect  of  consolidating  the  two  Exchequers.  It  has, 
on  the  ono  hand,  been  held  that  it  was  the  greatest 
boon  ever  oonfensed  on  one  country  by  another.  On 


the  other  hand,  it  has  been  called  “ a shameful  trans- 
action.” It  is  probable  that  both  these  views  are 
exaggerated  ones. 

There  is  no  question  that,  as  compared  with  the 
Union  arrangements,  the  immediate  result  of  the  consoli- 
dation was  to  place  Ireland  in  a comparatively  solvent 


condition.  At  that  time  Ireland  had  to  £ 
meet  separate  charges  to  the  amount  of  6,500,000 
and  she  was  liable  to  contribute  to  joint 
expenditure  - - - 4,700,000 


Her  total  liabilities,  therefore,  were  - - 11,200,000 

and  as  her  revenue  was  only  - - 5,560,000 

she  had  a deficit  on  the  year  of  - - 5,640,000 


Such  a deficit  could  only  be  met  by  an  addition  to  her 
capital  liabilities.  Under  the  new  arrangement,  though 
she  had  to  make  over  the  whole  of  her  existing  revenue 
to  the  united  Exchequer,  she  was  relieved  of  having  to 
pile  up  additional  liabilities  necessitated  by  annually 
recurring  deficits,  which  amounted  to  over  5J  millions 
in  the  last  year  of  the  Union  arrangements. 

The  case  may  be  put  in  another  way.  Thus  : — 

The  total  expenditure  of  the  two  King-  £ 
doms  (in  1816-17)  was  - - - 89,317,000 

(1.)  Under  the  Union  arrangement,  the 
liability  of  Great  Britain  was : £ 

а.  Separate  expenditure  - 42,936,000 

б.  Joint  expenditure  (-}-J-th)  35,162,000 

78,098,000 

And  that  of  Ireland  was : 

a.  Separate  expenditure  - 6,530,000 

l.  Joint  expenditure  (-^th)  4,688,000 

11,218,000 

So,  the  respective  proportions  were,  in  round  figures, 
as  7 (Great  Britain)  to  1 (Ireland). 

(2.)  Under  the  new  arrangement,  Ireland  was  called 
upon  to  continue  to  pay  the  same  revenue,  £ 

viz.-  - - - - 5,564,000 

and  Great  Britain  became  liable  for  the 
remainder  - - - - 83,753,000 


Table  II. 
above. 
Table  IV. 
above. 


Table  II. 
above. 


Tables 
and  IV. 
above 


Total  - - - 89,317,000 


Accordingly,  the  respective  proportions  were,  in  round 
figures,  as  15  (Great  Britain)  to  1 (Ireland). 

One  of  the  main  arguments  used  to  prove  that 
Ireland  was  unfairly  treated  by  the  consolidation  of  the 
Exchequers  was  that,  under  such  arrangement,  she 
was  made  to  contribute  to  the  charge  connected  with 
the  pre-Union  Debt  of  Great  Britain.  That  charge 
was,  at  the  time  of  the  Union,  21,369,7901. ; whereas 
the  charge  in  respect  of  the  Irish  pre-Union  Debt, 
at  that  time,  was  only  1,232,5321.  Ireland,  no  doubt, 
was  in  no  way  concerned  with  the  liabilities  which 
Great  Britain  had  incurred  previously  to  the  Union; 
and,  therefore,  to  have  saddled  Ireland  with  any  part 
of  these  liabilities,  which  were,  according  to  the  Union 
proportions,  greatly  in  excess  of  Irish  liabilities,  seems 
prima  facie  to  admit  of  no  justification.  But,  even  had 
the  pre-Union  Debt  charges  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land continued  to  be  respectively  debited  against  each 
country,  Ireland  must  still  have  paid  the  same  yearly 
sum,  namely,  the  whole  of  her  Revenue ; the  only 
difference  being  that  her  contribution  to  Imperial 
expenditure  would  have  been  slightly  larger  than  under 
the  actual  scheme  of  consolidation. 

Thus  : If  from  the  total  expenditure  of  £ 
the  two  kingdoms  in  1816-17,  viz. : — - 89,317,000 

there  had  been  deducted  those  separate 
debt  charges,  which  at  the  time  of 
the  Union,  amounted  in 

£ 

(a.)  Great  Britain  - 21,370,000 
and  (6.)  Ireland  - - 1,233,000 

to  22,603,000 


the  remaining  expenditure  for  which 
the  two  kingdoms  would  have  been 
jointly  liable  would  have  been  - 66,714,000 


As  the  revenue  of  Ireland  amounted  to  5,560,000 
the  balance  available  for  meeting  that 
joint  liability,  after  deducting  her 
separate  debt  charge,  viz.  - - 1,233,000 


would  have  been  ...  4,327,000 

Consequently,  the  respective  contributions  to  the 
joint  expenditure  would  have  been : Great  Britain, 
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Table  VIII. 
above. 


62,387,0001.;  and  Ireland,  4,327,0001.,  or  as  141  to  1,  as 
compared  with  the  proportions  of  15  to  1 under  the 
scheme  of  complete  amalgamation.  But  whether  the 
proportions  were  as  141  to  1,  or  as  15  to  1,  was  of  no 
moment.  The  real  consideration  was  that  such  propor- 
tions compared  most  favourably,  so  far  as  Ireland  was 
concerned,  with  the  Union  proportions  of  7J  to  1 ; and 
this  notwithstanding  that  Irish  exports  and  imports, 
which  had  formed  the  principal  test  of  the  relative 
abilities  of  the  two  countries  in  1800,  had  not  fallen 
off  in  1816. 

The  real  argument  which  may  be  adduced  against 
the  arrangement  of  1817  is  that  under  it  Ireland 
derived  no  immediate  relief  from  taxation.  It  is  true, 
it  may  be  said,  that  she  was  extricated  from  bank- 
ruptcy ; but,  in  the  process  of  extrication,  she  derived 
no  benefit  that  would  be  felt  by  the  taxpayers.  In 
those  days,  when  the  local  expenditure  in  Ireland  was 
comparatively  small,  it  mattered  little  to  them  whether 
the  money  taken  out  of  their  pockets  was  applied  to 


meet  increasing  debt  charges  of  their  own,  or  whether 
it  was  appropriated  to  other  purposes.  It  was  admitted 
that  the  proportion  which  Ireland  had  been  called  upon 
to  pay  under  the  Treaty  of  Union  was  oppressively  large.  Annual 
and  it  was  held  that  in  consequence  she  had  been  taxed  Jsio'  p'  ii 
to  the  ne  plus  ultra.  Accordingly,  nothing  short  of 
an  appreciable  remission  of  her  existing  burdens  could 
be  any  reparation  for  the  past. 

However  that  may  be,  the  practical  and  principal 
consideration  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  connexion  with 
the  consolidation  of  the  British  and  Irish  Exchequers 
in  1817,  is  that  from  that  time  Great  Britain  has  been 
content  to  take  whatever  revenue  Ireland  has  yielded, 
and  in  return  to  become  responsible  for  the  capital 
liabilities  as  well  as  for  the  administrative  expenses  of 
her  poorer  partner;  while  Ireland’s  contribution  to 
Imperial  expenditure  has  never  since  been  a fixed 
quantity,  but  has  been  represented  by  the  amount  by 
which  her  true  revenue  has  exceeded  her  own  local 
expenditure. 
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PART  III. — 1817  to  Present  Time. 


Papers, 

No.  330  of 
1865,  p.  148. 


One  of  the  consequences  of  the  amalgamation  of  the 
British  and  Irish  Exchequers  was  to  affect  materially 
the  basis  of  ascertaining  the  true  financial  relations  of 
the  two  countries  subsequently,  and  therefore  it  needs 
to  be  made  the  subject  of  special  notice.  So  long 
as  soparate  accounts  were  kept  by  the  two  countries, 
and  their  revenues  administered  by  separate  Treasuries, 
it  was  indispensable  to  levy  Customs  and  Excise 
duties  in  the  country  where  the  dutiable  article 
was  to  be  consumed.  Indeed,  it  was  specially  pro- 
vided, in  the  8th  section  of  the  6th  Article  of  the 
Treaty  of  Union,  that  all  duties  charged  on  the  im- 
port of  foreign  or  colonial  goods  into  either  country 
should,  on  their  export  to  the  other,  be  either  drawn 
back,  or  the  amount,  if  any  be  retained,  should  be 
placed  to  the  credit  of  the  country  to  which  they  should 
be  exported,  so  long  as  the  expenditure  of  the  United 
Kingdom  was  defrayed  by  proportional  contributions. 
It  may  be  stated,  by  the  way,  that  it  has  been 
questioned  whether  this  provision  was  strictly  observed 
between  1801  and  1817.  But  the  Commissioners  of 
Inquiry  in  1822  into  the  Revenue  arising  in  Ireland, 
could  not  find  that  there  had  been  any  departure  from 
the  provision. 

When  the  revenues  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
became  consolidated,  there  was  no  reason  why  the 
intercourse  between  the  two  countries  should  be  sub- 
jected to  such  fiscal  regulations,  which  caused  annoy- 
ance to  the  merchant,  disadvantage  to  the  community 
in  Ireland,  and  an  increase  to  collection  expenses. 
Accordingly,  new  regulations  were  in  due  course  framed, 
whereby  all  payment  and  repayment  of  duties  in  the 
cross-channel  trade  were  to  cease,  except  in  the  case  of 
articles  which  were  subject  to  different  rates  of  duties. 

But,  from  a statistical  and  economic  point  of  view,  a 
considerable  inconvenience  resulted  from  this  free  inter- 
change of  dutiablo  goods  between  one  country  and  the 
other.  Accounts  of  the  quantities  of  articles  shipped 
from  Great  Britain  to  Ireland,  and  vice  versa,  ceased  to 
be  kept  in  1825-6  ; and  since  then,  in  the  absence  of  the 
data  which  those  accounts  afforded,  there  have  been  no 
really  trustworthy  means  (except  in  the  case  of  spirits, 
where  the  permit  system  is  enforced)  of  computing  the 
true  revenue  of  each  country.  It  is  evident  that 
Customs  and  Excise  duties  may  be  collected  in  Great 
Britain  in  respect  of  articles  which  are  consumed  in 
Ireland  and  vice  versa,;  and  that  in  that  case  the 
revenue  derived  from  the  duty  is  properly  to  be 
credited,  not  to  the  country  in  which  the  duty  is 
collected,  but  to  the  country  in  which  the  duty-paid 
article  is  consumed. 


Parliamen- 
tary Papers, 
No.  631  of 
1822,  and 
No.  330  of 
J865,  p.  150. 


Attempts  have  been  made  in  the  “ Financial  Rela- 
tions ” papers,  recently  prepared  and  presented  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  to  adjust  the  amounts  of  revenue 
collected  respectively  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
land, so  as  to  show  what  each  country  really 
contributes*  to  revenue;  or,  in  other  words,  to  give 
the  true  revenue  of  each  country  ; and  the  basis  of  the 
adjustments  is  fully  explained  in  the  Parliamentary 
Papers  No.  329  of  1891,  No.  93  of  1893,  No.  248  of 
1893,  and  No.  305  of  1893.  But  it  must  always  be  borne 
in  mind  that  those  adjustments  are,  except  in  the  case 
of  spirits,  founded  for  the  most  part  on  estimates 
and  hypothetical  calculations,  and  that  the  absence  of 
a Customs  cordon  during  the  last  70  years  greatly  en- 
hances the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  the  reference  made 
to  the  present  Royal  Commission. 

The  amalgamation  of  the  two  Exchequers  was 
followed  by  another  fiscal  reform,  which  it  may  be  well 
to  notice.  There  had  originally  been  imposed  ‘ ‘ union  ” 
or  “protecting”  duties  with  a view  to  protecting  the 
manufacturers  of  one  country  from  the  effects  of  the 
industry  or  the  natural  advantage  of  the  other.  These 


* The  use  of  tho  word  "contribute,"  though  it  may  bo  the  most 
Rural  antithesis  to  the  word  “ collect,”  is  open  to  objection,  owing  to 
s necessarily  being  also  used  m connexion  with  the  estimated 
contribution  •’  of  each  country  to  Imperial  expenditure,  as  represented 
y the  estimated  balances  of  English,  Scottish,  and  Irish  Revt 


duties,  which  had  been  fixed  by  the  Treaty  of  Union  at 
10  per  cent.,  and  which  had  been  applied  to  articles 
either  not  manufactured,  or  manufactured  only  to  a 
trifling  degree,  in  Ireland,  were  to  be  in  force  (and  they 
were  in  force)  until  1820.  In  that  year  the  Act  1 Geo. 
XV".  c.  45,  though  it  temporarily  continued  these  duties, 
provided  for  their  gradual  cessation  and  final  extinction 
in  1840.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  “ union  ” duties  were 
abolished  in  1824  by  the  Acts  4 Geo.  IV.  c.  26,  and  5 
Geo.  IV.  c.  22. 

Though  the  Act  (56  Geo.  III.  c.  98)  which  effected 
the  consolidation  of  the  British  and  Irish  Exchequers 
did  not  refer  to  the  future  taxation  of  the  two  countries, 
yet  the  7th  Article  of  the  Treaty  of  Union,  as  well  as 
the  resolutions  earned  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on 
which  the  Act  was  founded,  specially  provided  (as  we 
have  seen)  that  thenceforward  the  expenses  of  the 
United  Kingdom  were  to  be  defrayed  indiscriminately 
“ by  equal  taxes  to  be  imposed  on  the  same  articles  in 
“ each  country,”  subject  only  to  such  exemptions  and 
abatements  in  Ireland  (and  Scotland)  as  circumstances 
might  appear  to  demand. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  at  no  period  from  the  year  1817 
to  the  present  time  has  Parliament  imposed  “ equal 
taxes  ” on  the  two  countries ; and  so  the  proviso  about 
exemptions  and  abatements  has  never  been  ignored. 

Ireland  has  been,  and  still  is,  wholly  exempt  from 
the  land  tax,  from  the  inhabited  house  duty,  from 
assessed  taxes  (since  1824),  and  from  the  railway 
passenger  duty  since  its  first  imposition  in  1832.  It  is 
true  that,  with  these  exceptions,  Ireland  has  gradually 
become  subjected  to  the  same  taxation  as  Great  Britain. 
But  for  some  and  varying  periods  subsequently  to  1817 
the  duties  on  several  articles  of  consumption,  and  like- 
wise the  stamp  duties,  were  levied  at  lower  rates  in 
Ireland  than  in  Great  Britain ; while  the  re-imposi- 
tion of  the  income  tax  in  Great  Britain  preceded  its 
imposition  in  Ireland  by  eleven  years. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  see  how,  and  when,  the  process 
of  assimilation  has  been  carried  into  effect  throughout 
the  United  Kingdom. 

The  rates  of  duty  on  Tobacco  were  equalised  in  1819  ; 
and  the  Tea  duties  have  also  been  levied  at  uniform  rates 
in  both  countries  from  the  time  of  the  consolidation  of 
the  Exchequers.'' 

Stamp  duties,  consisting  principally  of  the  probate 
and  legacy  duties,  and  of  the  duties  on  deeds  and  other 
instruments,  differed  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  for 
some  years  after  as  well  as  before  1817.  It  may  be 
stated  generally  that  the  rates  of  duty  were  more 
favourable  in  Ireland  than  in  Great  Britain,  but  the 
differences  were  so  numerous  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
summarise  them  in  a convenient  form.  The  rates  were 
assimilated  in  1842 ; and  the  previous  differences  are 
given  in  the  1st  and  13th  Reports  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Inland  Revenue. 

The  process  of  equalisation  under  other  heads 
requires  to  be  noticed  in  greater  detail. 


(1.)  Spirit  Duties. 

The  duties  in  which  the  differences  have  been  most 
marked,  which  have  undergone  most  changes,  and 
which  affect  Ireland  more  materially  than  any 
other  impost,  are  the  excise  duties  on  home-made 
Spirits. 

It  may  be  convenient  and  interesting  to  enumerate 
in  tabular  form  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in 
these  duties,  since  the  consolidation  of  the  Exchequers 
in  1817  down  to  the  present  time.  Accordingly,  the 
following  table,  which  shows  the  various  rates  imposed 
per  gallon  in  the  three  kingdoms,  is  given. 


* As  a matter  of  laci 
few  years ; for  betweei 
management  of  tile  E) 

collected  in  Great  Brii 


no  duty  was  levied  on  Tea  in  Ireland  during  a 
1828  and  1833  the  duty  was  entirely  under  the 
sjse,  and  the  whole  of  it  during  that  period  was 
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Year.  England;  ! Scotland.  Ireland. 


1817 

1819 

1823 

1825 

1830 

1835 

1840 

1842 

1843 

1853 

1854 

1855 
1858 


Parliamentary 
Papers  No.  330 
Of  1865,p.  138; 
and  No.  C.  82- 
i.  of  1870,  Vol. 


. . — equalised  in  1823,  when  the 
. ,.,,s  lowered  m 1846  to  15s.  per  gallon,  at 

which  rate  the  duty  was  levied  until  1860,  when  foreign  spirits  were  in- 
troduced into  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  charged  on  'home-made 
spirits  excepting  only  that  a surtax  (originally  fixed  at  5 tl,  and  in  1881  at 
4d.  per  gallon),  was  placed  on  foreign  spirits,  in  consideration  of  the  loss 
and  hindrance  caused  to  the  home  distillers  by  excise  restrictions. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  when  the  consolidation  of  the 
British  arid  Irish  Exchequers  was  effected  in  1816-17, 
the  rate  of  duty  in  Ireland  (os.  7$d.  per  gallon)  was  not 
much  more  than  half  the  rate  of  duty  in  England 
(10s.  3d.  per  gallon).  In  the  course  of  the  next  few 
years  the  difference’  was 1 enhanced.  Indeed,  in 
1823,  and  the  followirig  year,  the  duty  in  Ireland 
was  only  2s.  4 id.  per  - gallon,  as  compared  with 
11s.  8fd.  in  England.  Owing,  to  the  reduetiori  of  the 
duty  in  England  to  7s.  in  1825,  the  differences  during 
the  nest  20  years  became  less  marked. 

During  that  period  it  was  evidently  in  the  minds  of 
Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  to  equalise,  or  at  any 
rate  to  bring  more  closely  together;  the  rates  of  duty. 
What  deterred  them  from  making  more  attempts  in 
this  direction  than  they  did,,  was  apparently  the  fear 
of  aggravating,  the  evils  of  smuggling  and  'illicit  dis- 
tillation, rather  than  consideration  tor  Ireland.  In 
1842,  Sir  Bobert  Peel  did  raise  the  Dish  rate  from 
2s.  8cZ.  to  3s.  8 d. ; but  he  had  to  abandon  the  proposal 
the  very  next  year. 

During  the  following  10  years  (1843-53),  the  duty  on 
spirits  in  Ireland  (2s.  Ed.  per.  gallon)  was  levied  at  a 
rate  hardly  more  than  one-third  of  the  sarrie  duty  in 
msard,  England  (7s.  lOd.  per  gallon) ; and  it  was  Mr.  Gladstone 
U399  &c.  wllile  admitting'the  difficulty  of  levelling  up  the 
’ ‘ duties,  made  the  next  serious  attempt  to  carry,  and 
did  carry,  a proposal  to  lessen  the  differential  treatment 
of  the  two  countries  in  this  respect.  He  raised  the 
duty  in  Ireland  from  2s.  8 d.  to  3s.  id.  per  gallon — the 
rate  at  which  it  had  temporarily  been 'imposed  in 
1830-5 ; and  in  so  doing  be  denied  that  it  Was  amongst 
“ the  rights  ol:  man  ” that  an  Irishman  should  -bo  allowed 
to  intoxicate  himself  for  2s.  4d.  a gallon,  when  the  Eng- 
lishman could  not  do  it. ' Though  the  Budget  proposals 
as  a whole  were  assailed  from  an  Irish  point  of  view,  no 
great  opposition  was  at  the  wine  offered  to  this  particu- 
lar proposal  to  increase  the  spirit  duties  in  Ireland. 

The  addition  of  8d.  per  gallon  on  Irish  spirits  proved 
to  be  successful  beyond  expectation.  It  yielded  more 
revenue  than  it  was  expected'. to  yield;  and  tlie  fears 
about  smuggling  were  not  realized.  On  the  strength 
of  this  success,  Mr.  Gladstone  imposed,  without  opposi- 
tion, in  the  next  year  (1854)  a further  increase  of  8d., 
bringing  the  duty  up  to  4s.  per  gallon. 

The  consumption  of  Irish  spirits  having  increased  in 
spite  of  these  additions  to  the  duties;  thereon.  Sir  G.  C. 
.1X7,  Lewis,  in  1855,  again  raised  it  to  6s.  %d.  per  gallon,  as 
1571,  &c.  compared  with  a dirty  of  8s.  per  gallon,  on  Scottish  as 
well  as  English  spirits;  and  three),  year's  later  (1858), 
nsnrd,  Mr.  Disraeli  succeeded  in  'effecting  b complete  equali- 
■ 149,  sation  of  the  spirit  duties  in’ the)  three  kingdoms, 
so,  &c.  Tbe'  discussion  ,ou  tlfo  proposal)  did  ' not  . indicate  that 
Irish  opinion  was  greatly  opposed  to  Tus  carrying  the 
policy  of  his  predecessors  to  its  logical  conclusion;,  and 
since  then,  though  recent  additions  to  the  spirit  duties 
have  been,  held  to  fall  with  undue  severity  on  Scotland 
and  Deland  as  compared  with  England,  the  question  of 
reverting  to  differential  treatment  has  not  been  seriously 
raised. 

’ . . , r®.,l;  ...  ■■■■!  .rJiiil. 

The  income  tax,  which  hadj1  in  ’different  f6rm^,  been 
imposed  on  Great  Bri  tain  from  1798,;  had  already  been 
repealed  when  the  British  and  Dish  Exchequers  were 


Hansard, 
Vol.  117, 
P.  524, 


Hansard, 


united  as  from  the  5th  January  1817.  It  was  one  of 
the  taxes,  to  the  repeal  of  which  precedence  was  given 
in  1816  on  the  conclusion  Of  the  war  with  Erance  ; and 
it  was  not  re-imposed  till  1842. 

In  re-imposing  it  that  year,  for  the  purpose  of  repairing 
the  deficiency  of  revenue  and  of  effecting  fiscal  reforms. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  proposed  that  it  should  only  apply  to  Hansard, 
England  and  Scotland.  He  exempted  Delaud  from  the  I0!*,®1’ 
tax,  on  the  ground  that  the  machinery  for  its  collection  ‘ ' 

was  not  ready  to  hand  in  that  counDy  as  it  was  in 
, Great  Britain.  Ireland  had  not  been  subject  to  the 
.former  income  tax,  and  she  had  no  assessed  taxes  at 
all.  The  collection  of  the  proposed  income  tax  would, 
therefore,  have  required  the  devising  of  new  machinery. 

Such  a step  was  a serious  one  to  take  in  tho  peculiar 
stato  of  society  in  that  countoy,  and  was  one  which  ho 
did  not  feel  called  upon  to  attempt,  more  especially  as 
the  tax  was  to  be  levied  only  for  a temporary  purpose, 
and  was  to  be  limited  in  duration  to  three  years.  As, 
however,  Ireland  was,  in  his  belief,  to  benefit  as  much 
as  any  part  of  the  Empire  by  the  reductions  of  taxation 
which  he  proposed,  he  held  that  she  should  hear  her 
fair  proportion  of  the  increased  revenue  which  had  to 
he  raised.  This  end  hej  proposed  to  secure  by  adding 
Is.  a gallon  to  the  duty  on  Irish  spirits— (this  was  the 
increase  to  those  duties  Iwhioh  had  to  be  abandoned 
within  12  months) — and  by  equalizing  the  stamp  duties 
in  Deland  to  those  in  England. 

By  the  time  that  Mr.  .Gladstone  was  first  installed  at 
the  Exchequer  as  Chancellor  in  1853,  the  spirit  duties 
in  Ireland  had  for  ten  yeairs  been  restored  to  thoir  old 
rate,  and  the  stamp  duties  had  been  reduced  all  round. 

In  view  of  these  considerations  he  felt  that  the  time  had 
pome  for,  extending  the  income  tax  to  that  country ; the 
strictest  demands  of  justice,  he  maintained,  required  Hansard, 
its  extension.  “ The  fact  of  a country  being  poor,”  he  I0^.27’ 
said,  “ was  no  argument  primd  facie  against  the  appli- 
“ cation  of  the  tax  when  chat  tax  did  not  attach  to  the 
“ class  that  were  poor  in  that  country,  but  only 
“ attached  to  a class  which;  being  defined  by  a 
“ certain  amount  of  income,  were  actually  richer  as 
“regarded  tho  enjoyment  of  the  necessaries  and 
comforts  of  life  than  the  corresponding  class  who 
“ paid ; the  tax  in  England.”  At  the  same  time, 
iriainly  as  a set-off  against  this  imposition,  he  relieved 
Irelandof  all  separate  liability  in  respect  of  certain  loans, 
called  the  “Consolidated  Annuities,”  which  had  been 
raised  in  connexion  with  the  introduction  of  the  Poor 
Law  system  into  Deland  and  with  the  terrible  famine 
with  which  that  country  had  been  visited.  The  relief  was 
equivalent  to  about  240,0001.  a year,  representing  the 
annual  charge  in  respect  of  the  ■ ‘ Consolidated  Annuities,” 
which  amounted  to  about  4,500,0001. 

Great  exception  was  taken  to  these  proposals.  It  was  Hansard, 
urged  that  tho  “consolidated  annuities”  represented  Vol.  126,’ 
expenditure  for  Imperial  purposes ; that  the  abandon-  pp>  475  *"• 
ment  of  them,  which  only  affected  parts  of  Ireland,  was 
a matter  , of  justice ; quite; apart  from  Budget  considera- 
tions, and  wa,s  no  real  quid  pro  quo  for  the  imposition 
of  the  income  tax  throughout  the  country;  that  tho 
“ springs  of  industry,”  which  the  income  tax  had  boen 
intended  by  Sir  R.  Peel  to  set.  free,  and  which  had 
thereby  been  set  free,  were  British  “springs,”  not  Irish 
“ springs ; ” for  Deland  had  scarcely  any  manufactures, 
and  consequently  her  share  in  the  remission  of  other 
taxation  had  been  proportionately  inappreciable.  By 
submitting  to  an  income  tax  which  was  yielding 

5.500.0001.,  Great  Britain  had  been  relieved  of  other 
taxes  to  the  amount  of  12,000,0001. . Ireland’s  participa- 
tion in  the  relief  had,  it  was  estimated,  been  only 

400.0001.,  or  a thirtieth  part  of  Great  Britain’s  relief. 

According  to  that,  proportion,  the  Outside  amount  due 
to  be  contributed  by  Ireland  in  return  for  benefits 
secured  by  the,  income  tax  was  180,0001.,  and  this 
amount  was  more  than  covered  by  the  addition  to  her 
spirit  duties. 

Notwithstanding  those  objections,  Mr.  Gladstone 
carried  his  point  by  sub  jecting  Ireland  to  the  income 
tax. 

While  life  process  of  assimilating  the  rates  of,  duties 
in  both  countries  was  being  gradually  effected,  the 
financial  treatment  of  Ireland  by  the , Imperial  Parlia- 
ment was  riot  greatly  discussed  as  a whole.  Indeed, 
the  general  question  was  only  seriously  raised  on  a fow 
occasions,  before  tho  Committee  of:  Inquiry  was 
appointed  in  1864. 

Sir  J.  Newport  brought  the  question  bef  ore  the  House  Hansard, 
of  Commons  on  the  22nd  April  1822  by  moving  an  2nd  Series 
address  on  the  state  of  Ireland.  Ho  maintained  that, 
while  before  the.  Union  the  progress  of  taxation  in  that  " ’ * 

kingdom  had  been  very  moderate,  it  had  since  in- 
creased  infinitely.  The  result  had  been  that  landlords 
Yy  3 
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had  been  driven  ont  of  the  country,  thus  aggravating 
the  long  standing  evils  of  absenteeism;  and  that  the 
proceeds  of  duties  imposed  on  Ireland  had  manifestly 
diminished.  He  had,  he  said,  long  warned  the  House 
that  what  would  be  reaped  from  such  a system  of  taxing 
Ireland  would  be  a “harvest  of  discontent,  not  of 
revenue.’’  His  predictions  had,  he  maintained,  been 
verified.  He  had  been  asked  in  1809  when  Ireland  was 
going  to  repay  the  debt  which  England  had  contracted 
onher  account  since  the  Union ; andhe  had  said  “never.” 
Though  raised  nominally  by  Ireland,  the  debt  had,  in 
his  view,  really  been  raised  by  England,  because  Ire- 
land had  been  charged  more  than  double  the  amount  of 
her  just  proportion  of  joint  expenditure. 

Mr.  Goulburn  in  reply  contended  that  Sir  J. 
Newport  had  answered  himself.  That  gentleman  had 
admitted  that,  although  Ireland  was  bound  to  con- 
tribute iSftbs  of  such  fimsniiiW  


rJrr  , -.  ’ “*™usu  -u-eianu  was  Dound  to  con- 

tribute v/tbs  of  such  expenditure  (which  was  now 
admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  more  than  she  was  able  to 


ouimiw,u  on  an  nanas  to  be  more  than  she  was  able  to 
doj,  yet  Great  Britain  had  since  taken  on  herself  the 
debt  of  Ireland ; and  Mr.  Goulburn  held  that  by  that 
means  Ireland  had  virtually  been  called  upon  to  pay 
not  ^-ths,  but  A-th.  How,  he  asked,  could  the  system 
of  taxation  m Ireland  have  driven  landlords  out  of  the 
country  p Why,  the  taxation  in  Great  Britain  was 
incalculably  greater  than  in  Ireland;  and  was  it 
probable  that  men  would  fly  from  one  country,  taxed 
with  comparative  lightness,  to  another  country  where 
taxes  were  positively  burthensome  ? 

Twelve  years  later,  the  question  of  Irish  Finance  was 
I .,  again  raised,  m connection  with  Mr.  O’Connell’s  motion 
tor  a committee  of  inquiry  with  regard  to  the  Union. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that,  in  the  debate  on  the  Address 
m 1833,  when  he  enumerated  the  grievances  of 
Ireland  which  required  immediate  redress— and 
he  enumerated  no  less  than  seven  grievances — he 
made  no  mention  of  finance.  But  in  the  speech 
which  he  delivered  on  the  22nd  April  1834, 
he  devoted  much  time  to  the  financial  side  of  the 
terms  of  the  Union  and  of  Ireland’s  subsequent  treat- 
ment. He  reminded  the  House  that  the  Irish  anti- 
Union  Lords  had  contended  for  a proportion  of  1 to 
18 ; and  yet  Ireland  had  been  saddled  with  a quota  of 
A to  17.  He  maintained  that,  had  there  been  no 
Union,  England  would,  in  the  last  34  years,  have  had 
to  pay  about  16,000,0001  annually  of  separate  taxation, 
amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  544,000,0001 ; while,  in 
. a Return  just  issued,  the  separate  taxation,  to  which  it 
• was  calculated  that  Great  Britain  had  been  subjected, 
amounted  only  to  325,317,0001.  So  the  Union  had 
saved  England  219,000,0001.  He  pointed  out  that  the 
same  Return  had  made  it  appear  that  39,000,0001.  had 
been  given  to  Ireland  during  the  same  period.  This 
sum  was  arrived  at  by  comparing  the  amount  of 
revenue  actually  collected  in  that  country  with  the 
amount  which  would  have  accrued,  had  her  taxes  been 
levied  at  the  British  rates.  But,  he  urged,  additions 
to  taxation  did  not  necessarily  mean  an  increase  of 
revenue.  An  attempt  once  made  to  raise  5,000,0001. 
from  Ireland  by  increased  taxation  had  actually  re- 
sulted m a diminution  of  receipts  by  300,0001.  More- 
over,  he  calculated  that,  since  the  Union,  while  in 
England  the  increase  of  taxation  had  been  20  per  cent, 
m Ireland  it  had  been  80  per  cent.,  and  that  upon  the 
necessaries  of  life.  According  to  him,  too,  Ireland  had 
fared  equally  ill  m the  matter  of  remissions  of  taxation 

417nnnn  onm°nCiU?i0n,?f  tbe  war5  for>  ^ile  upwards  of 
47,000,0001.  of  taxation  had  been  repealed  in  Great 
?nl7  ?bo?t  ? million  aud  a half  had  been 
th^fw^^'eland-r  .Ijasl1^’  by  taking  the  report  of 
C°mm+lttee  011  Insh  Poor  in  1830,  he  showed  that, 

!.  according  to  some  of  the  figures  furnished  by  that  Com- 
increase  in  the  consumption  of  standard 
commodities  in  Ireland  as  compared  with  England  had, 
since  the  Union,  been  very  different  to  what  it  had 
been  before  the  Union.  Thus 


It  fell  to  Mr.  Spring  Rice,  Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  Hansard 
to  reply  to  Mr.  O’Connell.  The  principal  counter-  v°tXxii, 
argument  which  Mr.  S.  Rice  brought  forward,  with  pp'  1207' Sc- 
much  emphasis  and  in  great  detail,  was  the  enormous 
weight  of  “peculiar  taxation,”  which  Great  Britain 
had  beme  since  the  Union.  He  produced  accounts  to 
show  that  Great  Britain  had  between  1800  and  1834 
paid  in  the  aggregate  no  less  a sum  than  618,000,0001. 
in  excess  of  what  she  would  have  paid,  had  her  taxes 
been  levied  at  the  Irish  rates  only ; and  that  she  had 
also  paid  during  that  time  taxes  not  imposed  on 
Ireland  to  an  aggregate  amount  of  478,000,0001.  He 
accordingly  made  out  that,  from  having  had  to  pay 
some  taxes  at  higher  rates  and  other  taxes  not  extended 
to  Ireland,  Great  Britain  had,  during  those  34  years, 
paid  nearly  1,100,000,0001.  in  taxation,  from  which 
Ireland  had  been  exempted.  He  admitted  that  such 
calculations  were  to  some  extent  open  to  argument  and 
controversy.  For  instance,  Ireland  had,  no  doubt, 
consumed  a part  of  the  articles  on  which  this  taxation 
had  been  levied  in  Great  Britain.  But  the  statement 
of  Mr.  O’Connell  respecting  the  comparative  amount  of 
taxes  repealed  in  the  two  countries  was  equally  open  to 
argument  and  controversy.  He  (Mr.  Spring  Rice), 
therefore,  considered  himself  entitled  to  set  one  state- 


ment against  the  ether.  In  face  of  the  figures  which 
he  had  adduced,  how  was  it  possible,  he  asked,  to  say 
that  in  matters  of  taxation  there  had  been,  on  the  part 


tnat  m matters  ol  taxation  there  had  been,  on  the  part 
of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  any  disregard  of  the 
iuterests  of  Ireland?  As  to  the  contention  that,  by  the 
consolidation  of  Exchequers,  Ireland  had  been  unfairly 
saddled  with  the  burden  of  the  National  Debt,  he 
maintained  that  the  real  state  of  things  would  best 
be  shown  by  comparing  the  charge  for  debt,  which  had 
fallen  on  Irish  revenues  during  the  last  three  years  of 
separate  Exchequers,  with  the  charge  which  had  fallen 
on  those  revenues  during  the  first  three  years  of 
consolidated  Exchequers. 


(1.)  The  amount  payable  by  Ireland  for  Debt  services 
before  the  consolidation  was  in  the  three  years  ending — 

5th  January  1815  - - - 3,460,446 

5th  January  1816  - - 3,709,823 

5th  January  1817  - - . 4,089,014 


(2.)  The  amount  payable  by  Ireland  for 
debt  services  after  the  consolidation  was 
in  the  three  years  ending  the — 


5th  January  1818 
5th  January  1819  - 
5th  January  1820 


- 1,003,600* 

623,572* 

- 1,026,650* 
2,673,8: 


Accordingly,  in  the  later  three 
years,  the  difference  in  favour  of 
Ireland,  as  compared  with  the 

earlier  three  years,  was  not  less 

a sum  than  - - 8,585,461 


The  fact  was,  he  said,  that  if  the  Exchequers  had 
remained  separate  until  1820,  the  effect  would  have 
been  to  create  an  additional  charge  of  13,000,0001  on 
.Ireland  in  respect  of  debt  during  those  further  three 
years.  That  sum  must  have  been  borrowed ; so  she 
necessarily  would  have  added  in  a proportionate  degree 
to  the  amount  of  her  burdens.  From  1817  there  was 
an  end  to  the  question  of  joint  and  separate  expendi- 
ture : and  an  nnd  t.n  t.lio  „(■  ti. „ ■»  1 


‘ w question  oi  joint  ana  separate  expendi- 

tme  ; and  an  end  to  the  question  of  the  yt-tli  quota, 
ihe  consolidation  of  Exchequers  in  that  year  had 


Commodities. 

Before  the  Union 
(from  1784). 

Since  the  Union 
(to  1830). 

England.  , 

Ireland. 

England.  J 

Ireland. 

Tea  - 
Tobacco 
Wine  - 
Sugar 
Coffee  - 

Per  cent. 

+ 45  , 

+ 64 
+ 22 
+ 53 
+ 75 

Per  cent. 
+ 54 
+ 100 
+ 74 
+ 57 
+ 600 

Per  cent. 
+ 25 
+ 27 
+ 24 
+ 26 
+ 1,800 

Per  cent. 
+ 24 
-37 
-45 
+ 16 
+ 400 

consolidation  01  Excnequers  in  that  year  had 
swept  aside  all  calculations  about  tho  moot  proportions. 
Granting  that  there  had  been  inequality  or  injustice 
towards  Ireland  in  the  Union  quotas,  the  transfer  of 
the  debt  for  which  Great  Britain  made  herself  jointly 
responsible  in  1817  was,  he  maintained,  alone  much 
more  than  a sufficient  counterpoise  to  any  want  of 
equality  in  1800.  How,  he  asked,  could  the  arguments 
about  the  Union  proportion  be  in  the  slightest  degree 
applicable  after  the  consolidation  of  the  Exchequers? 

The  next  occasion  on  which  the  Irish  financial  Hansard, 
question  was  raised  in  Parliament  was  in  1853.  When  Vo1-  mv 
the  order  for  committing  the  Income  Tax  Bill  ,lp' B01’ iC 
was  read  on  the  25th  May,  Colonel  Dunne  moved 
an  amendment  to  the  efi'ect  that,  before  additional 
taxation  was  extonded  to  Ireland,  the  fiscal  relations 
and  relative  taxation  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 


Increase  + ) or  decrease  ( - ) per  cent,  of  consumption. 


* These  sums  apparently  represented  the  annual  surpluses  of  Irish 

tessrotifi  s lho  amounis  i,vai,abi0 
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should  be  first  considered  by  a Select  Committee. 
English  Members  of  Parliament,  be  said,  were  very 
little  acquainted  with  the  actual  condition  of  Ireland, 
which  had  not  prospered  to  the  same  extent  as  England 
since  the  Union.  He  did  not  say  that  Ireland  ought 
not  to  bear  her  fair  share  of  taxation ; but  what  he  did 
say  was  that,  before  Ireland,  just  emerging  from  a 
great  crisis,  had  the  income  tax  extended  to  her, 
there  should  be  a preliminary  inquiry  into  her  resources. 
Indeed,  to  extend  it  without  such  inquiry  would  be  a 
breach  of  the  articles  of  the  Union,  the  terms  of  which 
had  themselves  been  extremely  injurious  to  Ireland 
and  to  the  advantage  of  Great  Britain.  - The  require- 
ments of  England  and  the  wars  in  which  she  engaged 
after  the  Union  had  raised  the  taxation  of  Ireland, 
year  after  year,  to  an  enormous  amount;  while  the 
reduction  of  it  had  been  held  out  as  one  of  the  induce- 
ments to  legislative  incorporation  with  Great  Britain. 
'Nor  had  the  expectations  been  realised  of  an  increased 
foreign  and  colonial  trade  for  Ireland.  His  object  was, 
not  so  much  to  deprecate  taxation,  as  to  call  on  the 
Government  to  ascertain  previously  what  was  the  fair 
amouat  for  Ireland  to  pay  by  the  means  pointed  out  in 
the  Treaty  of  Union,  the  conditions  of  which  had  been 
unaffected  by  the  consolidation  of  the  two  Exchequers, 
and  which  had  given  Ireland  the  right— a right  never, 
however,  accorded  to  her — to  have  her  taxation  revised 
at  intervals  of  not  more  than  twenty  years,  nor  less 
than  seven  years. 

Mr.  Fitzstephen  French,  who  followed  Colonel 
Dunne,  said  that  the  Irish  representatives  only  asked 
that  the  engagements  into  which  the  British  Govern- 
ment had  entered  with  Ireland  at  the  time  of  the  Union 
should  be  fairly  carried  out ; and  that  a competent 
tribunal  should,  accordingly,  be  appointed  to  decide 
on  the  mode  by  which  Ireland,  considering  her  relative 
capability,  should  be  called  upon  to  contribute  to  the 
support  of  the  State. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Mr.  Gladstone, 
opposed  the  appointment  of  the  Committee.  After 
taking  exception  to  Colonel  Dunne’s  motion  as  an 
extremely  unfortunate  one  in  respect  to  its  form  and 
to  the  time  at  which  it  was  made,  Mr.  Gladstone 
twitted  previous  speakers  with  having  alluded  to  the 
7th  Article  of  the  Treaty  of  Union,  as  if  it  were  a new 
discovery,  and  with  having  omitted  all  reference  to 
the  proceedings  which  had  subsequently  taken  place. 
They  had  been  told,  he  said,  that  it  was  a very  hard 
case  that  Ireland  should  pay  4,000,0001.  or  5,000, 000Z. 
a year  towards  the  general  revenue  of  the  empire  ; and 
that  she  would  have  been  much  better  off,  if  her 
financial  concerns  had  been  kept  entirely  separate  from 
those  of  the  United  Kingdom.  What  was  the  real  state 
of  things  ? Why,  in  1815,  just  before  the  consolidation 
of  the  Debts  and  the  Exchequers  took  place,  the  annual 
debt  charge  of  Ireland,  irrespective  of  one  farthing 
of  charges  for  military  or  civil  government,  was 
5,900,0001. ; and  now,  when  she  was  called  upon  to  pay 
a great  deal  less  than  she  had  been  bound  to  pay  for 
debt  alone,  it  was  deemed  to  be  a gross  injustice.  He 
referred  to  Parliamentary  Returns  presented  a few 
years  previously,  from  which  he  was  able  to  show  that, 
if  Ireland  had  been  debited  with  the  charge  on  account 
of  her  own  debt  as  well  as  with  her  other  charges,  the 
annual  assistance  which  the  British  Exchequer  had 
rendered  to  her  between  1817  and  1848  was  from  five 
to  six  millions  in  the  earlier  years,  and  from  two  to 
three  millions  in  the  later  years.  This  being  the  case, 
he  could  not  see  that  any  Committee  was  wanted  to 
inquire  whether  Ireland  was  paying  more  than  her 
fair  proportion  of  taxation.  The  matter  was  as  clear 
as  daylight  at  that  moment. 

Colonel  Dunne’s  motion  was  negatived  by  a large 
majority ; but  undeterred  by  the  small  support  which 
it  received  in  1853,  ho  renewed  it  10  years  later. 

On  the  12th  June  1863  he  moved  for  a Committee  to 
inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  depressed  condition  of 
Ireland  andthe  effects  of  the  taxation  which  she  no  v bore. 
He  quoted  statistics  of  population,  agriculture,  exports 
and  imports,  and  manufactures,  to  shew  the  falling-off 
in  all  these  respects  during  the  last  20  years.  Nothing 
in  Ireland  had,  he  declared,  increased  except  taxation. 
The  total  taxation  of  Ireland  according  to  the  Revenue 
returns  was  7,000,0001.  But  this  was  far  short  of  the 
real  amount.  Ireland  had  but  little  direct  foreign 
trade  in  tea,  wine,  and  other  consumable  articles.  The 
treater  part  of  these  articles  came  from  England  after 
paying  duty  there,  and  so  England  was  credited  with 
duties  which  Ireland  paid.  Ireland  should  also  be 
given  credit  for  her  share  of  tho  miscellaneous  revenues, 
of  receipts  from  Crown  lands,  of  payments  by  colonies 


and  foreign  governments,  and  of  the  proceeds  of  old 
stores.  If  proper  credit  were  assigned  to  her  on  these 
accounts,  her  true  revenue,  he  said,  would  be  found  to 
be,  not  7,000,0001.,  but  as  much  as  11,000,0001.  The 
consolidation  of  the  Exchequers  effected  in  1817  had 
not  dispensed  with  the  requirement  in  the  Treaty  of 
Union  that  the  respective  burdens  of  the  countries 
should  be  revised  after  every  20  yoars  ; and  even 
now,  at  the  third  recurrence  of  the  stipulated  period, 
a readjustment  of  debt  and  taxation  should  bo  made. 

It  again  fell  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  as  Chancellor  of  tho  p. 
. Exchequer,  to  deal  with  this  motion  for  inquiry.  He 
demurred  to  the  claim  to  have  public  money  expended 
on  (what  he  might  call)  geographical  principles  ; but  he 
quoted  figures  to  show  that,  oven  on  such  principles, 
Ireland  received  very  liberal  treatment  as  compared 
with  Great  Britain.  For  there  was  annually  spent 
1,550,0001.  for  the  local  advantage  of  Ireland ; whereas 
on  England,  with  her  much  greater  population,  there 
was  expended  about  2,260,OOOZ.  a year.  He  maintained 
that  the  Revenue  Returns  gave  the  true  version  of 
the  relative  contributions  of  the  two  countries.  There 
were  plenty  of  bonded  warehouses  in  Ireland,  and 
the  Irish  tradesmen  knew  their  business  too  well  to 
import  large  quantities  of  duty-paid  goods  when 
they  could  get  them  in  bond  near  their  own  doors. 

If,  as  Colonel  Dunne  contended,  the  Irish  Customs 
revenue  was  really  twice  what  the  published  returns 
showed,  then  she  must  be  the  richer  country  of  tho 
two,  and  the  case  would  fall  to  the  ground.  Tho 
returns  showed  the  payments  per  head  of  population  oi 
the  respective  taxes  as  follows : — 


Mr.  Gladstone  admitted  that  these  figures  were  not 
incompatible  with  the  view  that  there  might  be  real 
inequality  of  taxation  in  Ireland,  owing  to  the  exten- 
sive poverty  of  her  poorer  population.  But  what  were 
the  facts  ? Ireland  paid  no  tax  that  England  did  not 
pay  ; but  England  and  Scotland  both  paid  a consider- 
able number  of  taxes  that  Ireland  did  not  pay.  It  was 
true  that  the  taxes  in  which  equality  had  been  estab- 
lished were  those  which  bore  upon  the  poorer  classes, 
who  in  Ireland  were  poorer  than  the  corresponding 
classes  in  Great  Britain ; while  the  exemptions  were 
wholly  in  favour  of  the  propertied  classes,  who  were  as 
well  able  to  pay  in  Ireland  as  in  Great  Britain.  But 
he  maintained  that,  in  Ireland’s  own  interest,  fiscal 
equality  was  the  end  to  be  kept  in  view ; and  that  it  was 
vain  without  equality  of  taxation  to  claim  the  exercise  of 
full  political  equality.  If  there  was  not  to  be  a revival 
of  the  former  and  “ almost  antediluvian  state  of  things  ” 
before  the  consolidation  of  Exchequers  was  carried  out, 
it  must  be  shown  in  what  way  the  present  laws  bore 
upon  the  face  of  their  enactments  injustice  to  Iroland  ; 
and  ho  believed  that  that  would  be  found  impracticable, 
because  the  equity,  liberality,  and  fairness  of  those  laws 
had  been  proved.  In  conclusion,  he  intimated  that 
there  was  one  concession  which  he  would  be  disposed  to 
make  out  of  regard  for  the  special  circumstances  of 
Ireland ; and  that  was  the  exercise  of  special  liberality 
in  loans  of  public  money,  where  the  security  was 
unexceptionable. 

Continuing  the  debate,  Mr.  Longfield  said  that  the 
decline  of  Ireland’s  prosperity  dated  from  1852,  and 
that  its  cause  was  the  excessive  taxation  imposed  sinco 
that  year.  He  gave  the  following  particulars  to  show 
how  the  pressure  of  taxation  had  increased : — 


Year. 

Population  of  j 
Ireland. 

Taxation  of  Ireland. 

Total. 

Per  Head  of 
Population. 

£ 

s.  d. 

1852 

6,400,000 

4,000,000 

12  6 

18C2 

5,000,000 

7,000,000 

28  0 

Yy  4 
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p.  8«6.  As  regards  Ireland’s  exemptions  from  British  taxes, 

Mr.  Maguire  held  that  the  quit  rents  in  Ireland  were 
the  equivalent  of  the  land  tax,  and  that  the  exemption 
from  house  duty  and  assessed  taxes  was  of  little 
moment,  as  they  would  not  yield  in  Ireland  more 
than  50,000?.  each,  or  100,000Z.  in  all. 

_ At  the  conclusion  of  the  debate,  Colonel  Dunne,  in 
view  of  the  late  period  of  the  session,  withdrew  his 
motion.  But  he  returned  to  the  question  in  the 
following  year. 

Hansard,  On  the  26th  February  1364  he  again  moved  for  the 
V0l'll9fl  & aPP°intment  of  a Select  Committee,  but  the  terms  of 
pp.  , c.  motion  wore  somewhat  different.  He  proposed  on 
this  occasion  that  the  Committee  should  consider  not. 
only  the  taxation  of  Ireland,  but  how  far  it  was  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Union, 
or  just  in  reference  to  the  resources  of  the  country.  In 
urging  his  proposal,  he  maintained  that,  in  spite  of  the 
Consolidation  Act  of  1816,  the  Treaty  of  Union  was  as 
binding  as  it  ever  was,  and  that,  in  face  of  that  Treaty, 
it  was  inconceivable  how  advantage  had  never  yet  been 
taken  of  the  provision  for  revising  the  financial  terms 
at  least  every  20  years.  He  considered  that,  under  the 
altered  circumstances  of  the  country,  a standard  of 
comparison  measured  by  the  consumption  of  staple 
articles,  as  had  been  prescribed  by  the  terms  of  the 
Treaty,  would  be  unjust,  and  he  suggested  that  the 
valuation  of  property  would  be  a fairer  method  of 
judging  the  question.  After  a short  debate,  in  which 
it  was  admitted  that  any  attempt  to  strike  a debtor 
and  creditor  account  between  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  would  lead  to  confusion  and  embarrassment, 
Mr.  Gladstone,  still  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
announced  that  the  appointment  of  the  Committee 
would  be  conceded ; though  the  Government  would  not 
have  recommended  it  of  their  own  accord,  inasmuch 
as  it  might  tend  to  raise  expectations  which  it  might 
be  found  impracticable  to  fulfil.  As  regards,  however, 
the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Union,  he  could  not  disguise 
his  own  opinion  that  they  had  been  kept,  and  more 
than  kept.  The  stipulation  of  that  Treaty  was  that 
Ireland  should  raise  -j^ths  of  the  entire  revenue  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  but  he  believed  that  it  had  in 
reality  been  about  T'jth,  and  never  higher  than  T'Tth. 

The  Committee  nominated  to  undertake  the  inquiry 
consisted  of  Colonel  Dunne,  Sir  E.  Grogan,  Sir  F. 
Heygate,  Mr.  Longfield,  Mr.  Hennessy,  Sir  G-.  Colt- 
hurst,  Mr.  Hankey,  the  O’Connor  Don,  Mr.  Banks 
Stanhope,  Sir  S.  Northcote,  Mr.  Howes,  Sir  R.  Peel, 
and  Mr.  Lowe. 

The  Committee  sat  for  two  years.  They  took  a great 
Pnrliamen-  deal  of  evidence.  They  presented  many  papers.  They 
Nos  Bisof 3’  fTU™slled  many  accounts.  They  drew  several  reports. 
18to!  and  330 
of  1865, 


But  in  the  report  which  they  finally  adopted,  they 
arrived  at  conclusions  which  perhaps  may.be  said — and 
said,  it  is  hoped,  without  any  disrespect  to  the  distin- 
guished members  constituting  the  Committee — to  be 
somewhat  impotent. 

They  practically  disposed  of  the  principal  allegations 
brought  against  the  operation  of  the  Treaty  of  Union. 
They  pointed  out  that,  had  Ireland  after  the  Union 
been  unable  to  borrow,  and  had  she  not  borrowed, 
separately,  her  liability  would  have  been  tlje  same, 
unless  in  violation  of  the  Treaty  she  would  have 
thrown  upon  Great  Britain  the  burden  of  J-J-ths  0f  her 
own  separate  deficits,  as  well  as  of  the  joint  expenditure 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  Committee  admitted  that 
there  might  have  been  departures  from  the  terms  of 
the  Treaty  strictly  interpreted ; but  they  were  technical 
departures,  and  they  were  not  then  matters  of  pressing 
importance.  Ireland  had,  between  1801-16,  suffered  by 
the  arrangement  from  not  having  raised  by  taxation  as 
large  a proportion  of  her  contribution  as  Great  Britain 
had  met  in  that  way  ; because,  in  the  absence  of  further 
taxation,  resort  to  constant  loans  was  necessary ; and 
these  loans  involved  a charge  not  only  for  simple  but  for 
compound  interest.  The  Committee  also  admitted  that, 
had  the  Exchequers  not  been  amalgamated  in  1816,  and 
had  the  previous  system  of  raising  revenue  in  Ireland 
been  continued,  the  Irish  separate  debt  would  have 
continued  to  increase,  until  the  country  might  have 
been  crushed  by  it.  They  recognised  that 1 attention 
had  been  paid  to  the  provision  in  the  Treaty  for,  allow- 
ing to  Ireland  certain  abatements  and  exemptions 
from  indiscriminate  taxation.  Ireland  had  bceh,  and 
still  was,  exempt  from  some  of  the  taxes  to  which 
Great  Britain  was  subject.  At  the  same  time,  there 
was  the  fact  that  in  recent  years  the  taxation  of 
Ireland  had  been  placed  much  more  on  an  equality 
with  that  of  Great  Britain ; and  it  was  not  surpris- 
ing that  this  gradual  levelling  up  of  taxation  had 
given  rise  to  complaint.  But  when  it  came  to  saying 
whether  the  existing  taxation  was  “ just  in  reference 
“ to  the  resources  of  the  country,’’’  the  Committee 
found  themselves  confronted  with  great  difficulties. 
In  the  absence  of  any  acconnts  of  the  trade  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  real  value  of  the  exports 
and  imports  of  the  two  countries,  relating  only,  as  they 
did,  to  foreign  and  colonial  trade,  was  no  real  criterion 
of  the  comparative  wealth  or  resources  of  the  two 
countries.  All,  therefore,  that  could  be  done  was  to 
adduce  other  tests  which  would  more  or  less  indicate, 
though  they  would  not  show  with  any  real  accuracy, 
the  respective  resources  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
The  tests  which  the  Committee  adduced  may  be 
summarised  in  the  following  table  : — 


Giving  Various  Tests  of  the  Comparative  Resources  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  iff  1864. 


Year.  | Basis  of  Proportion. 

Great  Britain.  1 Ireland. 

Total. 

18(11-3  I 
(Average). 

Tonnage  of  Foreign  Trade 

Per-ccntage  ... 

25,719,623 

96-61 

903,658 

3-39 

26,623,281 

100-00 

1863 

Tonnage  of  Coasting  Trade  - 

Per-centage  ... 

22,756,160 

98-54 

336,576 

-<-46 

28>092,736 

100-00 

1861-3 

(Average). 

Total  Tonnage  entering  and  leaving  both  Countries  - 
Per-centage  .... 

31,580,306 

82-36 

6,764,341 

17-64 

38^344,647 

100-00 

1861-3 

(Average). 

Tonnage  of  Vessels  belonging  to  both  Countries 

Per-centage  - - - - 

4,700,736 

94-98 

248,410 

5-02 

4,949,146 

100-00 

1862-4 

Property  assessed  to  Income  Tax  - 
Per-centage 

£ 

299,139,167 
. 92-7 $ 

£ 

23,293,939 

7‘22 

£ 

322,433,106 

100-000 

1862-3 

Accumulated  deposits  in  Savings  Banks 

Per-centage  - ... 

£ 

38,407,264 
94 -88 

£ 

2,071,523  1 

5-12 

£ 

' 40,478,787 

100-00 
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Giving  Various  Tesis  of  the  Comparative  Resources  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  1864 — cont. 


Year. 

Basis  of  Proportion. 

Great  Britain. 

Ireland. 

Total. 

£ 

£ 

1854-63 

Post  Office  Money  Orders  issued 

123,172,981 

8,927,380 

132,100,361 

Per-centage  - - - 

93-24 

6-76 

100-00 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1863 

Gross  Railway  Receipts  - 

29,557,511 

1,518,654 

31,076,165 

Per-centage 

95-11 

4-89 

100-00 

£ 

& 

£ 

1861-3 

(Average). 

Payments  on  account  of  Death  Duties 

3,452,667 

212,895 

3,665,562 

Per-centage  - - - 

94-  19 

5-81 

100-00 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1863-4 

Gross  ordinary  Revenue  ... 

61,637,634 

6,477,666 

68,115,300 

Per-centage  - - - - 

90-49 

9-51 

100-00 

At  time  of 

Mean  of  proportions  of  average  Imports  and  Exports, 

88-24 

11-76 

100-00 

Union. 

and  of  average  value  of  dutiable  articles  consumed. 

The  Committee  did  not  deny  that  Ireland  had 
recently  been  suffering ; but,  in  their  opinion,  it  had 
not  been  shown  that  the  suffering  had  been  owing  to 
pressure  of  taxation.  It  was  probably  more  due  to  the 
unfavourable  character  of  the  seasons.  Nor  could  they 
say  that  there  was  any  tax  in  Ireland  at  that  time 
which  was  materially  interfering  with  the  development 
of  her  industries,  unless  it  was  the  excise  duty  on 
spirits.  Moreover,  if  the  principle  of  graduating  taxa- 
tion were  recognised  so  as  to  relieve  Ireland  of  a part 
of  her  burdens,  it  would  be  in  part  at  the  expense  of 
adding  to  the  burdens  of  the  poor  districts  in  Great 
Britain ; and,  if  that  principle  were  admitted  as  regards 
different  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  it  would  have 
to  be  admitted  as  regards  individual  taxpayers.  As.  to 
spending  more  in  Ireland,  the  Committee  believed  that, 
more  harm  than  good  would  result  from  it,  at  any  rate 
as  regards  unproductive  expenditure ; for  such  expendi- 
ture, like  that  on  naval  arsenals,  ought  to  be  regarded 
from  a national  point  of  view,  and  incurred  at  the  most 
suitable  spot.  It  was  different  with  reproductive 
expenditure.  Though  much  had  already  been  done  in 
that  way,  there  was  no  objection  to  doing  still  more,  by 
the  advance  of  public  money  for  improving  land  and 
furthering  arterial  drainage. 

Such  were  the  conclusions  at  which  the  Select  Com- 
mittee arrived  in  1865.  Those  conclusions  neither  invited 
action,  nor  was  any  practical  action  taken  upon  them, 
except  that  some  further  impetus  was  given  to  the 
system  of  public  loans  in  Ireland.  It  was  no  wonder, 
then,  that  the  question  of  Irish  Finance  was  soon  re- 
vived in  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  representatives 
of  Ireland. 

Hansud,  Tw0  years  later,  in  July  1867,  Mr.  McKenna  returned 
p.°m’  to  the  charge,  with  a resolution  to  the  effect  that  the 
increase  of  taxation  in  Ireland  since  1841  had  been 

great  and  disproportionate  as  compared  with  that  of 
reat  Britain.  He  took  returns  of  taxation  and  popu- 
lation for  1841,  1851,  and  1861,  and  deduced  conclu- 
sions from  them  to  show  that  the  fiscal  changes  during 
that  period  had  been  greatly  to  the  disadvantage  of 
Ireland  as  compared  with  Great  Britain.  In  1841  the 
pressure  of  Imperial  taxes  per  head  of  population  had 
been  21.  11s.  in  Great  Britain  and  10s  Id.  in  Ireland. 
In  1851  it  had  fallen  to  21.  9s.  9 d.  in  Great  Britain,  but 
in  Ireland  it  had  risen  to  13s.  3d. ; while  in  1861  the 
respective  amounts  were  21. 13s.  and  12.  3s.  5d.  In  20 
years,  therefore,  according  to  these  figures,  the  demand 
upon  the  inhabitant  of  Great  Britain  had  been  in- 
creased only  by  2s. , but  upon  the  inhabitant  of  Ireland  the 
increase  had  been  no  less  than  13s.  4d.,  or  more  than  his 
full  contribution  at  the  beginning  of  the  period.  It  was 
observed  by  Mr.  McKenna  that  the  increase  in  Ireland 
from  10s.  Id.  to  13s.  3d.  during  the  first  10  years  had  taken 
place  without  the  imposition  of  any  fresh  taxes  during 
that  time,  thereby  justifying  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  his 
A 86510. 


refusal  to  extend  the  income  tax  to  that  country  in 
1842.  The  much  greater  increase  during  the  later  10 
years  was  the  result  of  the  Budget  of  1853,  by  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  “ gave  a shilling  of  relief  with  one  hand 
“ for  the  pound  of  taxes  he  extracted  with  the  other.” 

Mr.  McKenna's  endeavour,  however,  to  measure  the 
effect  of  taxation  by  the  amount  of  individual  payment 
met  with  no  support  in  the  debate.  Even  the  members 
who  agreed  with  his  conclusions  admitted  that  the  test 
was  a fallacious  one.  General  Dunne,  who  as  Colonel 
Dunne  had  presided  over  the  Committee  of  1864-65, 
maintained  that  the  true  test  was  the  amount  by  which 
taxation  had  diminished  the  capital  of  the  country ; 
and  he  referred  to  a Parliamentary  Return,  showing  pariiamen- 
that  every  pound  sterling  of  income  in  Ireland  was  tery  Paper 
taxed  to  the  extent  of  6s.  3£cZ.,  but  in  England  only  to  ^k452  ot 
4s.  OfcZ. 

Mr.  Hunt,  who,  as  Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  repre- 
sented the  Government  in  the  debate,  maintained  that 
the  increase  of  taxation,  of  which  complaint  had  been 
made,  was  really  evidence  of  increase  of  material  pros- 
perity. As  regards  the  increasing  proportion  of  taxa- 
tion to  population,  he  pointed  out  that  it  was  the 
natural  consequence  of  a decrease  of  population  caused 
by  the  emigration  of  the  poorer  people,  who  contributed 
little  to  the  revenue. 

The  motion  was  by  leave  withdrawn. 

In  March  1875  Sir  Joseph  McKenna  (as  he  had  then  Hansard, 
become)  brought  forward  another  resolution  in  the  same  Vo]-_??2’ 
sense,  calling  upon  the  Government  to  take  measures  p' 
to  secure  that  each  country  of  the  United  Kingdom 
should  contribute  to  the  Imperial  Revenue  in  propor- 
tion to  its  actual  means.  He  attributed  the  prevailing 
scepticism  as  to  the  reality  of  Ireland’s  grievance  to  the 
illusory  evidences  of  her  progress  and  prosperity  con- 
tained in  what  he  called  the  “ Dublin  Castle  Statistics,” 
returns  which  were  misleading  by  reason  of  their 
incompleteness.  He  maintained  that  a fair  test  of 
Ireland’s  relative  capacity  was  afforded  by  the  amount 
of  income  subject  to  income  tax.  According  to  the 
income  tax  figures  for  1872,  the  aggregate  of  such 
incomes  in  Great  Britain  amounted  to  456,000,0001!., 
and  in  Ireland  to  27,000,0002.  Thus  the  tax-paying 
abilities  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  wore  in  the  ratio 
of  seventeen  to  ono ; but  their  actual  contributions  to 
Imperial  Revenue  were  nearly  in  the  proportion  of 
eight  to  one. 

He  again  adverted  to  the  great  increase  of  taxation 
in  Ireland,  as  compared  with  Great  Britain,  since  1841 ; 
and  he  objected  specially  to  the  gradual  raising  of  the 
duty  on  Irish  spirits  from  2s.  8c2.  in  1841  to.  10s.,  while 
the  duties  on  the  alcoholic  liquors  in  use  in  England 
had  been  greatly  reduced. 

Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  who  had  drawn  the  Report  of 
the  Committee  of  1864-5,  now  replied  as  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer.  Admitting  that  the  proportion  of 
Z ■/, 
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Ireland’s  taxation  to  that  of  Great  Britain  was  12  to 
100,  he  pointed  out  that  the  subventions  to  local  expen- 
diture in  the  two  countries  were  in  the  ratio  of  100  for 
Ireland  to  80  for  Great  Britain.  The  complaint  as  to  the 
increase  of  the  duty  on  Irish  spirits  left  out  of  account 
the  large  quantities  of  those  spirits  which  were  con- 
sumed in  England.  The  proposal  to  test  the  proportion 
of  taxation  due  from  either  country  by  the  ratio  of 
their  aggregate  incomes  would  have  been  suitable  to 
the  state  of  things  before  the  amalgamation  of  the  two 
Exchequers,  but  would  not  apply  to  the  existing  system. 


The  next  occasion  on  which  the  Irish  finance  question 
was  brought  before  Parliament  was  in  April  1882, 
when  Sir  Joseph  McKenna,  undeterred  by  the  ill  success 
with  which  his  previous  efforts  had  been  rewarded, 
moved  for  a Committee  of  Inquiry.  His  resolution 
asserted  that  the  imperial  taxation- of  Great  Britain 
was  equivalent  to  the  produce  of  an  income  tax  of 
2s.  6d.  in  the  £,  and  that  of  Ireland  to  a tax  of  5s.  in 
the  £.  This  contention  he  based  on  the  figures  in  the 
b-issued  return  of  comparative  population  and  tax- 
m (viz.,  that  for  1871-2),  and  ne  attributed  the 


ation  ( 
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uniformly  throughout  the  Kingd 
system,  if  taxes  were  borne  in  a different  ratio  by 
different  parts  of  the  Kingdom,  it  was  not  through  any 
arbitrary  rule  of  the  Government,  but  through  the 
self-acting  rule  of  the  circumstances  of  the  different 
parts  and  their  means  of  paying.  Taxes  were  of  two 
kinds.  There  were  those  on  property  or  income,  and 
those  on  consumption.  One  part  of  the  country  could 
not  be  said  to  be  more  heavily  taxed  than  another 
under  the  first  kind  of  tax,  so  long  as  the  assessment 
was  the  same  ; while,  whatever  difference  of  assessment 
there  was,  it  was  all  in  favour  of  Ireland ; and,  as 
regards  taxes  on  consumption,  they  were  productive 
in  proportion  to  the  means  of  the  consumer.  The 
increase  of  Irish  taxation  since  1841,  relatively  to  that 
of  Great  Britain,  was  due  to  the  fact  that  Ireland  had 
previously  been  exempted  to  a larger  extent  from  the 
taxes  paid  in  Great  Britain ; but  after  she  had  for  so 
long1  had  the  benefit  of  that  exemption,  the  time  had 
come  for  her  to  bear  her  fair  share  of  the  burdens  of  the 
Empire.  He  believed  that,  if  the  motion  were  adopted 
for  equitable  distribution  of  taxation ; and  that,  if  that 
object  were  carried  out  with  due  regard  to  the  distinc- 
tions still  existing,  as  well  as  to  the  local  distribution  of 
the  Imperial  Revenue,  Ireland  would  be  a loser  and  not 
a gainer  thereby. 

Commenting  on  the  argument  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  that  the  system  of  taxation  was  self- 
acting, and  that  particular  portions  of  the  Kingdom 
could  not  be  separately  considered,  Mr.  Sullivan  said 
that  this  state  of  things  was  the  fulfilment  of  the  pro- 
phecies of  Mr.  Grattan  and  the  Plunkets,  who  had  told 
the  Irish  Parliament  that  incorporation  with  England 
would  attract  the  wealth  of  Ireland  to  the  greater 
wealth  of  England,  and  that,  whereas  Ireland  under 
her  own  Parliament  had  a comparatively  light 
taxation,  she  would,  when  joined  to  England,  “ stagger 
“ under  a weight  which  was  a feather  on  the  shoulders 
“ of  the  wealthier  people.” 

Mr.  Lowe,  as  late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
as  a member  of  the  Committee  of  1864-5,  contended 
that  the  arguments  of  the  Irish  members  rested  on  an 
obvious  fallacy.  They  spoke  of  the  taxation  paid  by 
England,  by  Scotland,  and  by  Ireland ; whereas,  of 
course,  taxation  was  not  paid  by  geographical  districts 
but  by  individuals.  To  establish  a case  it  must  be 
shown  that  the  individual  Irishman  was  more  heavily 
taxed  than  the  individual  Englishman  iu  similar  circum- 
stances, and  this  proof  could  not  be  adduced. 

Sir  Joseph  McKenna’s  motion  was  negatived  without 
a division,  and  therefore  it  met  with  no  better  fate 
than  the  motion  which  he  had  brought  forward  eight 
years  previously. 


disparity  to  the  unjust  principles  introduced  by  the 
Budget  of  1853,  and  especially  to  the  enhanced  duty  on 
spirits.  Before,  however,  he  had  concluded  his  speech, 
the  House  was  counted  out. 

Four  years  later  Sir  Joseph  McKenna  made  one  more 
attempt  to  enlist  the  sympathy  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons with  Ireland  in  the  matter  of  her  financial  re- 
lations to  Great  Britain.  He  brought  the  question 
forward  by  moving,  on  the  23rd  February  1886, r for 
Returns  of  Taxation  and  Population  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  in  the  years  1851,  1861,  1871,  and  1881, 
and  it  met  with  very  different  treatment  from  that 
which  had  been  accorded  to  it  on  former  occasions. 
Leading  members  of  both  sides  of  the  House  took  part 
in  the  discussion,  and  concurred  in  the  opinion  that 
the  subject  required,  and  ought  to  receive,  earnest  con- 
sideration. It  had,  of  course,  assumed  greatly  in- 
creased importance  in  view  of  the  proposals  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  about  to  make  for  granting  to  Ireland  a 
measure  of  self-government,  which  included  the  separa- 
tion again  of  the  two  Exchequers. 

Sir  Joseph  McKenna  stated  the  case  as  in  former 
years.  He  mentioned  that  Mr.  Gladstone’s  statement 
on  the  repeal  of  the  Malt  Tax  had  revealed  the  fact 
that  the  tax  on  the  English  national  beverages  ,was 
only  2s.  on  the  equivalent  of  a gallon  of  proof  spirit 
as  against  10s.  on  Irish  spirits.  Ho  quoted  Mr. 
McLaren’s  Return  for  the  year  ending  the  3.1st  March 
1883,  which  showed  that  in  that  year  Ireland  paid  in 
Imperial  taxation  one-tenth  as  much  as  Great  Britain  ; 
while,  measured  by  her  Income  Tax  assessment,  her 
proportion  should  have , been  only  one  twenty-second. 
A Treasury  Return  of  24th  April  1882  showed  ,'that 
each  penny  of  Income  Tax  in  Ireland  yielded  95,0001, 
and  in  Great  Britain  1,946,0001,  twenty  times  as  much. 

Mr.  Goschen  showed  that  the  comparison  of  Income 
Tax  assessments  was  not  itself  a sufficient  criterion, 
although  it  would  be  one  of  the  elements  in  a thorough 
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consideration. 


Mr.  Fowler,  Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  analysed 
the  Revenue  figures  for  1884-85,  adjusted  as  far  as 
possible  to  give  the  true  contributions.  His  conclusion 
was  that  Ireland,  with  a population  of  one-seventh  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  contributed  one-eleventh  of  the 
gross  Revenue,  and  less  than  one-twentieth  of  the 
Imperial  charges.  Eel  preferred  the  Legacy  and 
Succession  Duty  payments,  as  a test  of  wealth,  to  the 
Income  Tax  assessment. 


In  June  1877  Mr.  Mitchell  Henry  moved  three  reso- 
lutions to  the  effect  that  the  taxation  of  Ireland  was  ex- 
cessive, that  it  violated  the  promises  made  at  the  Union, 
and  that  it  caused  a drain  of  money  out  of  the  country, 
which  made  improvement  hopeless.  The  first  part  of 
his  speech  was  devoted  to  an  account  of  Irish  finance 
before  the  Union,  and  a criticism  of  the  Union  provisions. 
His  statement  of  the  present-day  grievance  followed  on 
the  lines  of  those  which  had  been  made  in  the  previous 
debates,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Sir.  S.  Horthcote’s 
reply. 

In  his  speech  Mr.  Mitchell  Henry  had  referred  to  the 
argument  used  by  Mr.  Lowe  in  the  debate  of  1875, 
that  taxation  was  paid  not  by  the  country  but  by  the 
people.  This  argument,  he  said,  placed  Ireland  in  the 
position  of  an  English  county ; but  her  whole  case 
rested  upon  the  fact  that  she  was  n nation,  united  to 
Great  Britain  by  a treaty,  which  provided  that  she 
should  be  taxed  in  proportion  to  her  financial  abilitv. 
Thus,  it  was  not  a question  of  individual  taxation,  but 
of  the  taxation  of  a nation.  On  this  occasion,  the 
motion  made  on  Ireland’s  behalf  was  carried  to  a 
division,  but  it  was  rejected  by  a majority  of  152  in  a 
House  of  186  members. 


Mr.  Gladstone  stated  his  opinion  that  the  Union  pro- 
portion of  two-seventeenths  was  too  high.  He  agreed 
with  Mr.  Fowler  that  the  Legacy  and  Succession  ifuties 
were  perhaps  the  fairest  test  of  taxable  capacity,  but 
their  amount  was  so  variable  that  the  comparison  must 
be  extended  over  a number  of  years.  He  had  only  added 
the  figures  for  the  last  three  years,  and  the'se  showed 
property  chargeable  in  Ireland  28,000,0007,  in  Great 
Britain  361,000,0001,  or  in  the  proportion  of  1 to  13. 
He  asked  Irish  members  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  con- 
siderable advantages  which  Ireland  had  received  by  the 
use  of  Imperial  credit. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  discussion  the  Returns  1 
were  ordered.  t. 


. The  question  of  the  relative  incidence  of  taxation  in  i 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  of  the  respective  con- 
tributions of  the  two  countries  to  Imperial  expenditure, 
naturally  occupied  a foremost  place  in  the  • debates  on 
the  Home  Rule  Bill  of  1886,  and  likewise  on  the  Home 
Rule  Bill  of  1893.  But  it  seems  unnecessary  for  present 
purposes  to  refer  to  those  debates.  In  the?  first  place, 
they  are  tolerably  fresh  in  people’s  minds.  In  the 
second  plabe,  they  had  reference  to  specific  schemes 
of  British  and  Irish  finance,  which  arc  not  now  in 
question: 

Allusion,  however,  must  be  made  to  oneistep  which 
was  taken  by  the  Government  of  the  day  in  the  interval 
that  intervened  between  the  production  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone’s two  schemes,  and  that  was  the  appointment  of  a 
Committee  to  consider  the  financial  relations  of  the 
three  kingdoms.  This  step  was  taken  by  Mr.  Goschen 
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as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  1890,  when  on  the 
13th  August,  on  his  motion,  a Select  Committee  was 
appointed  to  consider  the  present  financial  relations 
of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  The  terms  of 
reference  comprised  several  points. 

(l.)!  The  amount  and  proportion  of  Imperial  Revenue  ; 

(2.)  The  revenue  paid  to  local  authorities ; 

(3.)  The  expenditure  upon  local  services  and  collec- 
tion of  revenue ; 

(4.)  The  amount  of  State  loans  and  State  liabilities 
for  local  purposes ; 

(5.)  The  equity  of  the  financial  relations  in  regard 
to  resources  and  population  of  each  of  the  three 
kingdoms. 

The  Committee,  whose  instructions  excluded,  contrary 
to  the  appeals  of  Mi-.  Sexton,  any  inquiry  into  the  past 
financial  treatment  of  Ireland,  was  appointed  too  late 
in  the  session  to  admit  of  its  commencing  its  labours 
in  1890  before  Parliament  was  prorogued ; and  in  the 
next  two  sessions,  when  the  re-appointment  of  the 
Committee  was  brought  forward,  the  motion  was  per- 
sistently opposed  by  Welsh  members,  who  desired  to  have 
Wales  treated  as  a separate  financial  entity.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  opposition,  the  late  Government  were 

S revented  from  securing  the  re-appointment  of  the 
ommittee.  By  way,  however,  of  breaking  ground  and 
furthering  theinquiryultimately,  Mr.  Goschen  directed  a 


Return,  based  on  the  terms  of  the  reference  to  the  original  Purlin' 
Committee,  to  be  prepared  and  laid  before  the  House  of 
Commons.  This  Return  was  the  first  attempt  made  isoi. 
to  adjust  in  detail  the  amounts  of  revenue  collected  in 
each  of  the  three  kingdoms,  so  as  to  show  the  true 
incidence  of  taxation  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland 
respectively,  and  it  constituted  the  basis  of  the  several 
Returns  subsequently  issued,  and  likewise  known  as 
“ Financial  Relations  ” papers. 

It  is  now  time  to  turn  to  the  consideration  of  the 
most  important  of  the  questions  to  which  the  Royal 
Commission  will  presumably  have  to  address  itself ; 
and  that  is,  the  relative  taxable  capacities  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  The  difficulty  .of  ascertaining  the 
true  state  of  things  is  as  great  now  as  it  was  in  1864—5, 
when  the  last  inquiry  was  instituted  ; and  it  would  be 
presumptuous  on  my  part,  as  well  as  going  beyond  my 
province,  if  I offered  any  opinion  purporting  to  solve 
the  problem  which  a competent  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  failed  to  solve  30  years  ago.  But 
it  may  be  permissible  to  submit,  various  statistics, 
which  may  assist  the  present  Royal  Commission  in 
the  prosecution  of  their  inquiries. 

I propose,  in  the  first  instance,  to  give  the  amounts 
of  revenue  collected  annually  in  each  country  from  1817 
down  to  the  present  time. 


Table  I— Showing  the  Revenue  collected  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  respectively  in  each  year  from 
1817-18. to  1893-94  (i.e.,  the  net  receipts,  after  repayments,  drawbacks,  and  allowances  have  been  deducted, 
bnt  withoHt-  any  deduction  on  account  of  collection  expenses  and  of  certain  other  charges,  which  were 
formeijly  met  out  of  Revenue  in  its  progress  to  the  Exchequer,  instead  of  being  voted,  as  now,  and  charged 
on  the 'general,  revenues  of  the  United  Kingdom). 
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Year  ending. 

Britain. 

Ireland. 

Total. 

Year  ending. 

Great 

Britain. 

Ireland. 

Total. 

5 January  1852  - 

£ 

£ 

£ 

52,400,000 

4,282,00C 

56,682,000 

31  March  1873  - 

Per-centage 

92-45 

T55 

100 

Per-centage 

89-74 

10-26 

100 

„ 1853  - 

53,219,000 

4,425,000 

57,644,000 

„ 1874  - 

68,588,000 

Per-centage 

7 '68 

100 

Per-centage 

89-66 

10-34 

100 

„ 1854  - 

54,123,000 

4,718,000 

58,841,000 

,,  1875  - 

66,940,000 

Per-centage 

91-98 

100 

Per-centage 

89-36 

10-64 

100 

Quarter  to 

„ 1876  - 

68,722,000 

1,214,000 

13,639,000 

Per-centage 

10-75 

100 

Per-centage 

91-10 

8-90 

100 

Year  ending 

„ 1877  - 

70,158,000 

8,344.000 

Per-centage 

89-37 

100 

Per-centage 

90-84 

9-16 

100 

„ 1878  - 

71,673,000 

8,381,000 

Per-centage 

89-53 

10-47 

100 

63,737,000 

6,681,000 

70,418,000 

Per-centage 

90-51 

9-49 

100 

„ 1879  - 

74,630,000 

8,378,000 

„ 1857  - 

65,675,000 

72,620,000 

Per-centage 

89-91 

10-09 

100 

Per-centage 

90-44 

9-56 

100 

„ 1880  - 

73,333,000 

7.861,000 

Per-centage 

90-32 

9-68 

100 

„ 1858  - 

6,702,000 

Per-centage 

90-16 

9-84 

100 

„ 1881  - 

76,244,000 

7,994,000 

Per-centage 

0-^0 

100 

„ 1859  - 

58,833,000 

6,418,000 

65,251,000 

Per-centage 

90-16 

9-8't 

100 

„ 1882  - 

77,628,000 

8,295,000 

85,923,000 

7,049,000 

Per-centage 

90-35 

9-65 

„ 1860  - 

Per-centage 

90-07 

9-93 

100 

„ 1883  - 

80,562,000 

8,733,000 

89,295,000 

Per-centage 

90-22 

9- 78 

100 

„ 1861  - 

63,851,000 

Per-centage 

90-64 

9-36 

100 

„ 1884  - 

78,577,000 

8,794,000 

87,371,000 

Per-centage 

89-93 

10-07 

100 

„ 1862  - 

6,778,000 

Per-centage 

90-28 

9-72 

100 

„ 1885  - 

79,065,000 

8,899,000 

87,964,000 

Per-centage 

89-88 

100 

„ 1863  - 

64,053,000 

6,520,000 

70,573,000 

Per-centage 

90-76 

9-24 

100 

70,598,000 

„ 1886  - 
Per-centage 

81,032,000 

90-46 

8,546,000 

9-54 

89,578,000 

100 

„ 1864  - 

90-87 

Per-centage 

9-13 

100 

„ 1887  - 

82,313,000 

8,645,000 

90,958,000 

63,776,000 

70,244,000 

Per-centage 

90-50 

, 1865  - 

Per-centage 

90-79 

9-21 

100 

„ 1888  - 

81,269,000 

8,461,000 

89,730,000 

61,473,000 

67,972,000 

Per-centage 

90-57 

9-43 

;,  1866  - 

Per-centage 

90-44 

9-56 

100 

„ 1889  - 

80,913,000* 

8,443,000* 

89,356,000* 

69,410,000 

Per-centage 

90-55 

9-45 

„ 1867  - 

Per-centage 

90-19 

9-81 

100 

„ 1890  - 

Per-centage 

85,670.000* 

90-57 

8,920,000* 

9-43 

94,590,000* 

100 

+ 1868  - 

9-87 

Per-centage 

90-13 

100 

72,518,000 

„ 1891  - 

Per-centage 

87,057,000* 

90-43 

9,212,000* 

9-57 

96,269,000* 

100 

„ 1869  - 

7,122,000 

9-82 

Per-centage 

90-18 

100 

„ 1892  - 

89,391,000* 

9,540,000* 

98,931,000* 

7,287,000 

75,586,000 

Per-centage 

90-36 

„ 1870  - 

Per-centage 

90-36 

9-64 

100 

„ 1893  - 

87,927,000* 

9,349,000* 

97,276,000* 

70,278,000 

90-39 

9-61 

„ 1871  - 

89-63 

Per-centage 

10-37 

100 

„ 1894  - 

88,825.000* 

9,554,000* 

98,379,000* 

7,685,000 

Per-centage 

90-29 

9-71 

„ 1872  - 

Per-centage 

89-78 

10-22 

100 

* The  figures  of  these  years  include  the  amounts  of  revenue  collected  by  Imperial  officers,  which  is  assigned  to  local  authorities. 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  proportions  of  revenue 
collected  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  respectively, 
during  the  long  period  to  which  this  Table  relates, 
varied  much  less  than  might  have  been  expected,  re- 
gard being  had  to  the  facts  that,  in  the  course  of  that 
period,  numerous  fiscal  changes  took  place,  that  the 
course  of  trade  necessarily  shifted,  and  that  the  relative 
populations  of  the  two  countries  underwent  material 
alteration.  In  the  opening  year  (1817-18)  the  revenue 
collected  in  Ireland  amounted  to  9'55  per  cent,  of  the 
entire  revenue  collected  in  the  United  Kingdom.  In 
the  last  year  (1893-4)  it  amonnted  to  971  per  cent. 
The  lowest  figure  which  the  per-centage  reached  was 
7-23;  that  figure  being  touched  in  1843-4.  The 
highest  figure  which  the  per-centage  reached  was 
*1075,  and  that  was  in  1875-6. 

But,  though  these  figures  of  revenue  collected 
respectively  in  the  two  countries  are  interesting,  and 


though  they  are  the  only  figures  on  which  a comparison 
of  receipts  based  on  facts  can  be  uniformly  made  since 
1816-17,  yet  they  do  not,  and  cannot,  show  the  relative 
incidence  of  taxation  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  coun- 
tries during  the  whole  period.  In  the  first  place,  the 
population  of  Great  Britain  70  years  ago  was  only  about 
double  the  population  of  Ireland ; whereas  now  the 
population  of  Great  Britain  is  about  seven  times  as 
great  as  that  of  Ireland.  In  the  second  place,  it  must 
be  remembered  that,  ever  since  1825,  when  the  two 
countries  came  to  be  treated  as  one  country  for  com- 
mercial and  customs  purposes,  and  when,  consequently, 
accounts  of  dutiable  articles  shipped  from  one  country 
to  the  other  ceased  to  be  kept,  there  have  been  no 
authentic  means  of  ascertaining  accurately  how  much 
of  the  revenue  collected  in  one  country  on  account  of 
dutiable  articles  represents  the  true  revenue  belonging 
to  that  country.  In  the  third  place,  part  of  the 
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revenue  collected  in  Great  Britain  represents  Imperial 
receipts,  which  belong  to  both  countries. 

It  is  true  that,  as  spirits  can  only  be  moved  under 
“ permit,”  that  system,  which  was  described  by  the 
Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue  in  a report ' pre- 
sented to  Parliament  last  year,  has  made  it  possible  to 
trace  the  movement  of  these  dutiable  articles,  which 
constitute  the  largest  and  consequently  most  important 
head  of  such  articles,  and  thus  to  credit  to  each 
country  the  revenue  derived  therefrom.*  But,  as 
regards  the  duties  on  other  articles  subject  to  customs 
and  excise  duties,  and  as  regards  some  of  the  direct 
taxes,  it  is  only  quite  recently  that  attempt  has  been 
made  to  adjust  in  detail  the  amounts  of  revenue 
collected  in  each  country,  so  as  to  show  the  true  local 


* In  189S  the  trustworthiness  of  the  "permit”  returns  was  suspected, 
and  accordingly  the  documents,  on  which  the  calculation  about  the 
removal  of  duty-paid  spirits  from  one  country  to  the  other  was  based, 

were  re-examined,  with  the  result  that  it  ” 

mainly  to  negligence  at  Belfast,  the  ai 

in  Ireland  and  moved  to  Great  Bn. 

understated,  and  thus  the  revenue  credited  to  

proposals  connected  with  the  Home  Rule  Bill  had  been  overstated. 

The  accounts  in  the  “ Financial  Eelations  ” papers  relating  to  1891-2 
and  1892-3  were  corrected,  but  the  figures  relating  to  previous  years 

could  not  be  checked  owing  to  the " 

documr- *- 


ae  returns,  therefore,  of  duty-paid  spirits  moved  from  one  part  of 
L..u  United  Kingdom  to  other  parts,  from  1858-9  when  the  duty  on 
spirits  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  was  equalised  and  the  returns 
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incidence  of  taxation ; and  even  the  adjustments  thus 
effected  are  necessarily  based,  not  on  actual  statistics, 
because  none  exist,  but  on  the  best  information  obtain^ 
able  from  shipping  and  railway  companies.  The  results 
of  such  adjustments  are  given  in  the  “ Financial 
Relations  ” papers  which  have  been  presented  to  Par- 
liament in  the  course  of  the  last  two  or  three  years, 
and  they  may  be  considered,  at  any  rate,  to  be  an 
approximation  to  facts. 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  we  have  a fairly  trust- 
worthy basis,  on  which  to  compare  the  relative  in- 
cidence of  taxation  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  at  the 
commencement  and  at  the  close  of  the  period  from  the 
union  of  the  British  and  Irish  Exchequers  down  to  the 
present  time.  For,  at  the  commencement,  accounts 
were  kept,  as  if  there  were  a Customs  barrier;  and 
for  the  last  few  years  we  have  the  adjusted  accounts 
available. 

Accordingly,  I take  one  of  the  earlier  years  (1819-20) 
and  the  latest  year  (1892-3)  for  which  the  accounts  are 
complete  ; and  in  Table  II.  I compare  the  true  revenue 
of  Great  Britain  with  the  true  revenue  of  Ireland  in 
those  two  years  ; the  revenue  estimated  to  bo  derived 
from  Imperial  sources  being  thus  excluded. 

The  figures  relating  to  1819-20  are  taken  from  Mr. 
J.  A.  Pease’s  Return,  to  which  reference  will  be  imme- 
diately made,  and  those  relating  to  1892-3  from  Sir  J. 
Hibbert's  (Financial  Relations)  Return. 


Table  II. — Showing  the  true  Revenue  of  Gbeat  Britain  and  Ireland  respectively  in  1819-20  and  1892-3. 


Heads  of  Revenue. 

1819-20. 

1892-3. 

Great  Britain.| 

Ireland,  j 

Total. 

Great  Britain. 

Ireland. 

Total. 

1.  Customs: 

a.  Exchequer  Revenue 

b.  Local  Taxation  Revenue  - 

Total  - 

2.  Excise: 

a.  Exchequer  Revenue 

b.  Local  Taxation  Revenue  - 

Total  - 

3.  Stamps : 

a.  Exchequer  Revenue 

b.  Local  Taxation  Revenue  - 

Total  - 

4.  Taxes  (land,  house,  and  assessed) 

5.  Income  Tax  - 

Total  Tax  Revenue  - 

6.  Post  Office  Services  - - - 

7.  Crown  Lands  - - - 

8.  Miscellaneous  - 

Total  non-tax  Revenue 

Grand  Total  - - | 

£ 

18,112,000 

£ 

2,476,000 

£ 

20,588,0(10  j 

£ 

17,236,000 

181,000 

£ 

2,383,000 

16,000 

£ 

19.619,000 

197,000 

18,112,000  j 

2,476,000 

20,588,000 

17,417,000 

2,399,000 

19,816,000 

17,113,000 

1,546,000 

18,659,000 

22,356,000 

4,462,000 

2,927,000 

132,000 

25,283,000 

4,594,000 

17,113,000 

1,546,000 

18,659,000 

26,818,000 

3,059,000 

29,877,000 

6,408,000 

526,000 

6,934,000 

13,114,000 

2,257,000 

610,000 

100,000 

13,724,000 

2,133,000 

6,408,000 

526,000 

6,934,000 

15,371,000 

710,000 

16,081,000 

7,774,000 

144,000 

361,000 

8,135,000 

144,000 

2,436,000 

12,706,000 

563,000 

2,436,000 

13,269,000 

49,551,000 

4,909,000 

54,460,000 

74,748,000 

6,731,000 

81,479,000 

1,837,000 

97,000 

217,000 

50.000 

22.000 

2,054,000 

50,000 

119,000 

12,096,000 

390,000 

1,221,000 

735.000 
40,000 

138.000 

12,831,000 

430,000 

1,359,000 

1,934,000 

289,000 

2,223,000 

13,707,000 

913,000 

14,620,000 

51,485,000 

5,198,000 

56,683,000 

88,455,000 

7,644,000 

96,099,000 

Note.— The  totals  in  Tables  II.  and  III.  cannot  correspond  with  the  totals  in  Table  I. ; because  that  Table  includes  the  whole  of  the  revenue 
collected  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  respectively;  whereas,  in  apportioning  the  true  revenue  of  each  country  severally,  Tables  II.  r.rd  III. 
necessarily  exclude  those  receipts  (entirely  collected  in  Great  Britain)  which  may  bo  considered  to  be  derived  from  imperial  sources,  and  as  such 
should  not  be  credited  to  either  kingdom. 
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Table  III.,  summarising  Table  II. 


Heads  of  Revenue. 

1819-20. ' 

1892-3. 

Great  Britain. 

Ireland. 

Total. 

Great  Britain. 

Ireland. 

Total. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1 , Indirect  Taxes  - 

34,493,000 

3,837,000 

38,330,000 

40,442,000 

5,264,000 

45,706,000 

Proportion  per  cent. 

89-99 

10-01 

100 

88-48 

11-52 

100 

Per  head  of  population 

£2  10s.  Id. 

£0  11s.  3d. 

£1  17s.  3d. 

£1  4s.  2d. 

£1  2s.  9d. 

£1  4s.  Od. 

!.  Direct  Taxes  - 

15,058,000 

1,072,000 

16,180,000 

84,306,000 

1,467,000 

35,773,000 

Proportion  per  cent. 

93-35 

6-65 

100 

95-90 

4-10 

100 

Per  head  of  population 

£1  Is.  lid. 

£0  3s.  2d. 

£0  15s.  8 d. 

£1  0s.  6d. 

£0  6s.  3d. 

£0  18s.  9d. 

i.  Total  Tax  Revenue  - - - 

49,551,000 

4,909,000 

54,460,000 

74,748,000 

6,731,000 

81,479,000 

Proportion  per  cent.  -, 

90-99 

9-01 

100 

91-74 

8-26 

100 

Per  head  of  population 

£3  12s.  Od. 

£0  14s.  5d. 

£2  12s.  lid. 

£2  4s.  8 d. 

£1  9s.  Od. 

£2  2s.  9d. 

. Non-Tax  Revenue  - 

1,934,000 

289,000 

2,223,000 

13,707,000 

913,000 

14,620,000 

. Total  Revenue  - 

51,485,000 

5,198,000 

56,683,000 

88,455,000 

7,644,000 

96,099,000 

Proportion  per  cent.  - - - 

90-83 

9-17 

100 

92-05 

7-95 

100 

Per  head  of  population 

ra  14..  iod. 

£0  15s.  3d. 

£2  15s.  Id. 

£2  12s.  lOd. 

£1  12s.  lid. 

£2  10 s.  5 d. 

Population  (1819  and  1892) 

13,765,000 

6,802,000 

20,567,000 

33,469,000 

4,638,000 

88,107,000 

Proportion  per  cent. 

66-93 

33-07 

100 

87-83 

12-17 

100 

NOTE.— Small  discrepancies  may  be  observed  in  the  per  capita  calculations  for  1819-20  in  this  table  and  in  the  paragraph  following  Table  V.  a 
when  compared  with  the  calculations  in  the  Parliamentary  Return,  No.  313  of  189 1.  This  discrepancy  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  that  return,  which 


s independently  prepan 


id  which  reli 

. - were  taken  for  the  popula 
from  the  census  years,  the  populati 


hequers,  the  acti 

is  estimated  for  each  year  by  the  Rcgistrars-General  have  been  used. 


Parliamen- 
tary Paper, 
No.  313 
of  1894. 


Hitherto,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  adjust  the 
accounts  of  the  years  which  intervened  between  1824-5, 
when  the  Customs  barrier  was  removed,  and  1889-90. 
But  the  adjustment  has  recently  been  attempted,  in 
order  to  comply  with  an  order  given  by  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Pease,  M.P.  In 
pursuance  of  that  order,  a memorandum,  on  which 
much  pains  have  been  bestowed,  has  been  prepared  in 
the  Treasury.  It  is  necessarily  based  on  a good  many 
assumptions,  and  in  some  cases  arbitrary  assumptions  ; 
but  it  is  the  best  solution  of  the  problem  that  the 
Treasury  can  offer.  As  it  would  be  superfluous  to  go 
over  again  here  the  ground  which  is  covered  by  that 
memorandum,  I need  only  make  one  general  remark  on 
the  conclusions  which  it  draws,  with  a view,  more  than 
anything  else,  to  enjoin  caution  in  the  use  of  Table  I. 
above,  and  to  show  how  that  table  ought  probably  to 
be  modified,  in  order  to  arrive  more  nearly  at  the  true 
revenue  of  each  country. 

The  calculations  made  by  the  Treasury  tend  to 
show  that,  immediately  after  the  Customs  barrier  was 
removed,  the  amount  of  revenue  which  was  derived  from 
dutiable  articles  consumed  in  Ireland,  but  which  was 
collected  in  Great  Britain  (called  the  Irish  “uncredited 
revenue”),  exceeded  by  about  a million  the  amount  of 
revenue  which  was  derived  from  dutiable  articles  con- 
sumed in  Great  Britain,  but  which  was  collected  in 
Ireland;  that  this  so-called  “ uncredited  revenue  ” be- 
longing to  Ireland,  gradually  dwindled  during  the  next 
45  years ; and  that  since  then  the  position  has  been 
reversed,  so  that  the  amount  of  revenue  which  is  de- 
rived from  articles  consumed  in  Great  Britain,  but 
which  is  collected  in  Ireland,  has  exceeded,  in  an  in- 
creasing ratio,  the  amount  of  revenue  which  is  derived 
from  articles  consumed  in  Ireland,  but  which  is  col- 
lected in  Great  Britain,  until  the  excess,  which 
represents  British  “uncredited  revenue,”  has  reached 
about  1,800,0001. 

The  following  Table  IV.  shows  the  changes  which, 
on  the  assumption  that  the  adjustments  made  in  the 


Treasury  Memorandum  and  the  recent  Financial 
Relations  Papers  are  a fair  approximation  to  facts, 
should  be  made  in  the  amounts  of  revenue  collected 
in  the  two  Kingdoms. 


Table  IV. — Showing  the  estimated  amounts  by  which 
the  Revenue  collected  in  Ireland  has  been  more  or 
less  than  the  true  Revenue  of  the  Country. 


Year  ending 

Amount  of 
Revenue  col- 
lected in 
Ireland,  but 
really  paid  by 

Amount  of 
Revenue  col- 
lected in  Great 
Britain,  but 

by  Inhabitants 
of  Ireland. 

The  net  Amount  by 
which  the  Revenue 
collected  in  Ireland 
has  been  moro  (+) 
or  less  ( - ) than  the 
amount  really  paid 
by  her  Inhabitants, 
and  accordingly  to 
be  deducted  from,  or 
added  to,  such 
Revenue. 

Great  Britain. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

5 Jan.  1820 

Nil. 

3,000 

„ 1830 

175,000 

1,216,000 

-1,041,000 

140,000 

982,000 

- 842,000 

„ 1850 

121,000 

644,000 

31  Mar,  1860 

363,000 

965,000 

— 602,000 

„ 1870 

699,000 

795,000 

- 96,000 

„ 1880 

967,000 

416,000 

+ 551,000 

„ 1890 

1,626,000 

484,000 

+ 1,142,000 

31  Mar.  1891 

1,722,000 

370,000 

+ 1,352,000 

„ 1892 

2,173,000 

353,000 

„ 1893 

2,132,000 

351,000 

+ 1,781,000 

The  next  table  applies  these  adjustments  to  tho  per- 
centages of  revenue  collected  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  which  are  given  in  Table  I.  of  Part  III.  abovo  ; 
and  it  also  takes  into  account  tho  further  adjustments 
in  respect  of  Revenue  which  is  attributable  to  imperial 
sources,  and  which  being  collected  in  Great  Britain 
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should  be  deducted  from  the  amount  collected  therein. 
I "ive  those  Imperial  receipts  as  -estimated  in  Mr. 
Pease’s  Return  (page  29),  and  the  Financial  Relations 

^ ^ Year  ending  5th  Jan.  1820  - 1,256,000 


Year  ending  5th  Jan.  1820 
„ 1830 

„ 1840 

1850 

Year  ending  31st  Mar.  1860 
„ 1870 


(1.)  Met  out  ot  Exchequer 
Revenue. 

a.  Civil  Government  charges  618,000  4,192,000  j 


Yoar  ending  31st  Mar.  1891 

1892 

1893 


Table  V— Comparing  the  per-centages  of  Total 
Revenue  collected  in  G-keat  Britain  and  Ireland 
with  the  per-centages  of  British  and  Irish  Revenue, 
after  adjustments  have  been  made  between  the  two 
imnovial  ■R.p.cfiints  excluded. 


Year  ending 

Proportions  according  to  j 

Great  Britain. 

reland.  |Total. 

90-95 

9*05- 

100 

5 Jan.  1820  - 

.Revenue  as  adjusted  - 

S0‘74 

9-76 

100 

Revenue  as  collected  - ' 

91-88 

8*12 

100 

„ 1830  - 

Revenue  as  adjusted  - 

89-95 

10-05 

100 

7 Revenue  as  collected  - 

91-26 

8-74 

100 

„ 18-10  - 

.Revenue  as  adjusted  ■ 

89-60 

10-40 

100 

(■Revenue  as  collected  - 

92-53 

7-47 

100 

, 1850  - 

[.Revenue  as  adjusted  - 

91-61 

8-49 

100 

(•Revenue  as  collected  - 

90'07 

9-93 

100 

31  March  1800 

[.Revenue  as  adjusted  - 

88-93 

11-07 

100 

( Revenue  as  collected  - 

90-36 

9'64 

loo 

„ 18,0 

(_  Revenue  as  adjusted  - 

89-89 

10-11 

100 

(•Revenue  as  collected  - 

90-32 

9*68 

100 

„ 1880 

(Revenue  as  adjusted  - 

90-64 

9-36 

100 

(•Revenue  as  collected  - 

90-57 

9-43 

100 

(.Revenue  as  adjusted  - 

91-61 

8-39 

100 

("Revenue  as  collected  - 

90-43 

9-57 

100 

31  March  1891 

(.Revenue  as  adjusted  - 

91-70 

8-30 

100 

fRevenuo  as  collected  - 

90-36 

9-64 

100 

(.Revenue  as  adjusted  - 

92-10 

7-90 

100 

f Revenue  as  collected  - 

90-39 

9-01 

100 

(.Revenue  as  adjusted  - 

92-12 

7-88 

100 

We  must  now  turn  io  uuo  uium  v, 

I only  propose  here  to  compare  the  expenditure  on 
British  and  Irish  services  in  two  years.  I take,  as  I did 
in  the  case  of  British  and  Irish  revenue,  the  years  1810- 
20,  and  1892-3,  leaving  the  comparison  of  expenditure 
in'  tho  intervening  years  to  be  drawn  from  sued  ac- 
counts as  may  be  separately  laid  before  the  Royal 
Commission,  and  from  the  Treasury  Memorandum 
which  is  presented  to  Parliament  as  Mi-.  Peases 
Return. 

Table  Ya.— Showing  the  Expenditure  incurred  on 
Local  Services  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
respectively,  in  1819-20  and  1892-3. 

Increase  (+) 

Expenditure.  1892-3' 


£ £ 

1.  On  services  in  GreatBritain : 

(1.)  Met  out  of  Exchequer 

„.  CM  Government  charges  1,113,000  12,241,000 

b.  Collection  of  taxes-  • 2,948,000  2,392,000 

c.  Post  OlBco  services  • ■ 878,000  8,480,000 


115,000  772,000  j 

Nil.  352,000  | 


The  most  noteworthy  feature  of  this  table  is  the 
relatively  great  increase  which  has  taken  place  during 
a period  of  three-quarters  of  a century  in  the  ex- 
penditure on  Irish  services  not  only  actually,  but 
relatively,  to  the  expenditure  on  British  services.  In 
1819-20  the  cost  of  Civil  Government  and  collection  of 
revenue  in  Great  Britain,  with  a population  of  13,765,000, 
was  4,439,0001.  or  6s.  5 d.  per  head  of  population,  and  in 
Ireland,  with  a population  of  6,802,000,  it  was  1,512,000 
or  4s.  5 d.  per  head  of  population.  In  1892-3  the  cost 
to  the  State  of  administering  Great  Britain  with  a 
popvV.tion  of 33,469,000  was  29,981,0001.,  or  17s.  lid.  per 
head  of  population,  whereas  the  corresponding  cost  of 
administering  Ireland,  with  a population  of  4,638,000, 
was  5,540,0001.,  or  11.  3s.  lid.  per  head  of  population.  If 
we  confine  the  comparison  to  Civil  Government  services 
borne  by  the  State  in  both  countries,  thus  excluding 
the  expenses  of  collecting  taxes  and  managing  the 
postal  services,  which  may  foe  held  to  be  Imperial 
services,  the  increased  charge  of  Civil  Government  in 
Ireland  is  still  more  marked.  In  1819-20  the  Civil 
Government  charges  in  Great  Britain,  with  a population 
of  13,765,000,  was  1,113,0001.,  or  Is.  7 d.  per  head  of 
population,  and  in  Ireland,  with  a population  of 
6,802,000,  it  was  618,0001.  or  Is.  lOd.  per  head  of 
population.  In  1892-3  these  charges  in  Great  Britain, 
with  a population  of  33,469,000  were  19,103,000,  or 
lls;  5fl.  per  head  of  population,  whereas  in  Ireland,  with 
a population  of  4,638,000,  they  amounted  to  4,544,0001. 
or  19s.  7d.  per  head  of  population. 

Having  compared  the  true  revenue  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  and  the  expenditure  on  British  and  Irish 
services  in  1819-20  and  1892-3,  we  are  now  in  a position 
to  ascertain  a most  important  fact.  I allude  to  the 
respective  contributions  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
to  Imperial  expenditure  in  those  two  years.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  contributions  must  be  represented  by 
the  amounts  by  which  the  true  revenues  of  the  two 
countries  exceed  respectively  the  expenditure  on  British 
and  Irish  services.  The  following  Table  gives  the 
results. 


Table  YI.— Showing  tho  contributions  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  respectively  to  Imperial 
Expenditure  in  1819-20  and  1892-3. 


4,439.000  | 29,981,000  | +25,542,000 


— 

Great 

Ireland. 

Total. 

True  revenue  (Table 

& 

51,485,000 

5,198,000 

56,683,000 

II.). 

Local  expenditure 
(Table  V.). 

4,439,000 

1,512,000 

5,951,000 

Balance  available  for 
Imperial  expendi- 

47,046,000 

3,686,000 

50,732,000 

Proportion  per  cent. 

92-73 

7-27 

100 

Contributions-  per 

bead  of  population, 

£3  8s.  id. 

10s.  lOd. 

£2  9s.  id. 

7.  * 4 
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Table  VI.— (2.)  1892-3. 


— 

Great 

Britain. 

Ireland. 

Total. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

True  revenue  (Table 
H.V. 

88,455,000 

7,644,000  ' 

96,099,000 

Local  expenditure 
(Table  V.). 

29,981,000 

5,540,000 

35,521,000 

Balance  available  for 
Imperial  expendi- 

58,474,000 

2,104,000 

60,578,000 

Proportion  per  cent. 

96-53 

3-47 

100 

Contributions  per 
head  of  population. 

£1  1 4s.  lid. 

9s.  Od. 

£1  11s.  9d. 

It  will  bo  observed  that  the  proportion  per  cent,  of 
Ireland  s contribution  to  Imperial  expenditure  as  com- 
pared with  the  proportion  of  Great  Britain’s  contribu- 
tion, is  appreciably  less  now  than  it  was  about  three- 
quarters  of  a century  ago.  The  decrease  is,  of  course, 
due  to  the  great  increase  of  local  expenditure  in  Ireland 
dnrmg  the  intervening  period.  But  the  contribution 
per  head  of  population  in  Ireland  has  only  been  reduced 
from  10s.  lOd.  to  9s.,  or  by  (about)  17  per  cent. ; whereas 
m Great  Britain  the  contribution  per  head  has  been 
reduced  from  31.  8s.  U.  to  11.  14s.  lid.  or  by  (about)  50 
per  cent. 

Historical  comparisons  of  this  kind  are  interesting ; 
but  what  is  more  important,  and  has  a more  direct 
bearing  on  the  practical  considerations  with  which  the 
Royal  Commission  have  to  deal  is  the  present  financial 
relations  of  the  two  countries ; and  so  it  will  be  well  to 
examine  somewhat  more  in  detail  both  sides  of  the 
current  public  accounts  of  the  two  countries. 

I deal  first  with  the  accounts  of  the  Revenue  which 
may  properly  be  credited  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
respectively,  continuing  to  take  the  year  1892-3,  and 
embodying  the  comparison  in  Table  I VI. 


TO- Showing  tm< , E™™ of  b™,  „d  resp«,iyel  189a_3  md 

its  piincipal  Heads.  (Parliamentary  Paper,  No.  334  of  1893.) 


Heads  of  Revenue. 

Net  Revenue. 



Per-centage- 

Per  Head  of  Population 
(Middle  of  1892). 

Great  Britain. 

Ireland. 

Great  Britain. 

| Ireland. 

Great  Britain 

Ireland. 

(a.)  Tax  Revenue. 

I.  Customs. 

Cocoa,  &c.,  chicory  and  coffee  - 
Dried  fruits  - - - - 

Foreign  spirits  : 

Exchequer  Revenue  - 

Local  Taxation  Revenue  - - - 

Tobacco  - - _ 

Wine 

Other  articles  - - . 

Total  Customs  ... 

II.  Excise. 

Exchequer  Revenue  - 

Local  Taxation  Revenue  - - - 

Exchequer  Revenue  - - - 

Local  Taxation  Revenue  - - - 

Licences,  railway  duty,  &e. : 

Exchequer  Revenue  - 
Local  Taxation  Revenue  - - 

Total  Excise  - - - - ... 

III.  Stamps. 

Probate  Duty : 

Exchequer  Revenue  - 
Local  Taxation  Revenue  - 

Estate,  legacy,  and  succession  duty 
General  stamps  - 

Total  stamps  - . . 

I V . Land  rl  ax  and  House  Duty. 

£ 

316,000 

£ 

26,000 

92-32 

£ s.  d. 

0 0 2-3 

£ s.  d. 

O 0 1-4 

303,000 

42,000 

87-82 

12-18 

0 0 2-2 

0 0 2-2 

3,757,000 

181,000 

335,000 

16,000 

91-82 

8-18 

0 2 4 

0 1 6 

3,938,000 

351,000 

2.923.000 

8.727.000 

1.167.000 
43,000 

476.000 
1,397,000 

101.000 
6,000 

i 86-00 

i 86-20 

92-00 
87-86 

14-00 

13-80 

8-00 

12-14 

0 1 9 

0 5 3 
0 0 8-4 
0 0 0-31 

0 2 1 
0 6 0 
0 0 5-2 
0 0 0-31 

17,417,000 

2,399,000 

87-89 

12-11 

0 10  5 

0 10  4 

13,151,000 

659,000 

2,134,000 

107,000 

86-04 

13-96 

0 3 

13,810,000 

2,241,000 

8,846,000 

369,000 

599,000 

25,000 

93-66 

6-84 

0 5 6 

9,215,000 

624,000 

359,000 

3,434,000 

194,000 

95-13 

4-87 

0 0 10 

3,793,000 

194,000  j 

26,818,000 

3,059,000  | 

89-76 

10-24 

0 16  0 

0 13  2 

2.258.000 

2.257.000 

100,000  ! 
100,000 

4-22 

4-86 

4-08 

0 2 8 

0 0 10 
0 13 

0 0 11 

4.515.000 

5.663.000 

5.193.000 

200.000  i 

289.000  j 

221.000 

95-78 

95-14 

95-92 

15,371,000 

710,000  | 95-58 

4-42 

0 9 2 

0 3 0 

2,436,000 

— | 100-00 

- 

0 15 

Nil. 
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Table  VII coni. 


Heads  of  Revenue. 

1 

■ ; 1 

Net  Revenue. 

Per-centage. 

Per  Head  of  Population 
(Middle  of  1892). 

Great  Britain. 

Ireland. 

Great  Britain. 

Ireland. 

Great  Britain.!  Ireland. 

V.  Income  Tax. 

Schedules  A.  and  B.  - - - 

Do.  C.  „ D.  - - 

Do.  E.  - - 

Total  Income  Tax  - - 

Total  Tax  Revenue 

(&.)  Non-Tax  Revenue. 

Post  Office 

Telegraphs  - 

Crown  Lands  - - - 

Miscellaneous  - 

Total  Non-Tax  Revenue 
Aggregate  Total  of  Revenue 
Total  Exchequer  Revenue 
Total  Local  Taxation  Revenue 

£ 

4.016.000 

7.894.000 
796,000 

£ 

269.000 

252.000 
42,000 

1 

93- 72  1 
96-91 

94- 96 

6-28 

3-09 

504 

£ s.  d. 

0 2 5 
0 4 9 
0 0 5-7 

£ s.  d. 

0 1 2 

Oil 
0 0 2 

12,706,000 

563,000 

95-76  ] 

4-24 

0 7 8 

0 2 5 

74,748,000 

6,731,000 

91-74  1 

8-26 

2 4 8 

1 9 0 

9.745.000 

2.351.000 
390,000 

1.221.000 

599.000 

136.000 
40,00') 

138.000 

94-21  ! 

94-53 
90- 70 
89-85 

5-79 

5-47 

9-39 

10-15 

0 5 10 
0 1 5 
0 0 2-8 
0 0 8-8 

0 2 7 
0 0 7 
0 0 2-1 
0 0 7-1 

13,707,000 

913,000 

93-76 

6-24 

0 8 2 

0 3 11 

88,455,000 

7,644,000 

92-05 

7-95 

2 12  10 

1 12  11 

81,554,000 

6,901,000 

7,396,000 

248,000 

} 

A comparison  of  the  true  revenue  collected  by  the 
State  in  one  country  with  that  of  another  appears  to  be 
by  itself  an  incomplete  test  of  the  incidence  of  fiscal 
burdens  on  their  respective  inhabitants  ; because  a rate 
levied  by  a local  authority  is  as  much  a burden  on  the 
person  liable  to  pay  it  as  a tax  imposed  by  the  Govern- 
ment. It  seems,  therefore,  proper  that  account  should 
bo  taken  of  the  relative  amounts  raised  by  means  of 
local  rates  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ; more  especially 
as  the  State  bears  the  entire  cost  of  the  Irish  Con- 
stabulary and  Dublin  Metropolitan  Police,  while  the 
cost  of  the  British  Police  mainly  constitutes  a charge 
on  rates.*  It  is  not  possible  to  separate  completely 
the  proceeds  of  rates  from  the  proceeds  of  charges  for 
gas  and  water  undertakings ; but  the  sums  derived  from 
these  charges  may  be  held  to  be  analagous  to  part  of 
the  revenue  collected  by  Imperial  officers,  which  is 
equally  derived  from  charges  for  services  rendered,  and 
so  they  may  analagously  be  included  in  the  Local 
revenue. 


Table  VII.,  the  per-centages  of  burdens  will  be  slightly 
altered  in  favour  of  Ireland.  Thus  : 


1.  Exchequer  Revenue 
2 Local  Taxation  Rcveni 

S.  Proceeds  of  Rates,  &c. 

Grand  Total 
Proportion  per  cent  - 
Per  head  of  population 


85.455.000 

39.054.000 


7.641.000 

2.810.000 


Statistical 
Abstract, 
1891,  p.  37, 
Ac. 


— 

|Great  Britain. 

| Ireland. 

Total. 

Amount  raised 

from  (1)  rates 
and  (2)  gas  and 

tnkings. 

.€ 

39,054,000 

£ 

2,810,000 

£ 

41,864,000 

Proportion  per 

93-29 

6-71 

100 

Per  head  of  popu- 

£1  3s.  Id. 

12s.  Id. 

£1  2s.  0 d. 

c the  latest  available  figures.  Those  for 

. to  the  year  1891-2,  but  those  for  Scotland  to 

r 1889-90.  The  total,  therefore,  for  Great  Britain  must  be 
i as  approximate  only. 


It  will  be  seen  that,  if  these  sums  are  added  tc  the 
total  revenue  collected  by  Imperial  authorities  given  in 


I now  compare  the  expenditure  side  of  the  British 
and  Irish  accounts,  giving  the  comparison  in  Table 
VIII. 

Table  VTIL— Showing  the  Expenditure,  under  its  par]iamm. 
principal  heads,  on  British  and  Irish  Services  tary  Paper, 
respectively  in  1892-3,  met  out  of  Exchequer  J^384  of 
Revenue. 


• This  statement  should  bo  modified  as  regards  tho  Dublin  Metropolitan  Police : for  there  is  a local  police  tax  which  produces  about  3i,000f. 
year,  the  proceeds  of  whiolv  are  appropriated  in  aid  of  the  vote  of  Parliament  for  its  services. 


A 


86S10. 
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II.  Voted. 

Class  I.— Public  works  and  buildings 
Class  II.— Salaries-  and  expenses  o: 
public  departments. 

Class  III.— Law  and  justice  - 

Class  IV.— Education,  science  and  art 
Class  VI.— Nou-ellectivo  and  charita- 
ble services. 

Class  VII.  —Miscellaneous  services 


The  following  Table  X.  shows  the  respective  con- 
tributions of  the  two  countries  towards  these  Imperial 
services^ 

Table  X.— Showing  the  present  Contributions  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  respectively  to  Im- 
perial Expenditure. 


1,720,000  2,022,000  3,742,000 

7,S22,COO  1,080,000  8.S72.000 

254.000  200,000  -160,000 

109.000  69,000  178,000 


2.392.000  224,000  2,016,000 

8.487.000  778,000  9300,000 


In  order  to  arrive  at  the  total  cost  of  Civil  Govern- 
ment in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  which  is  met  by 
revenue  raised  by  the  State,  we  must  add  the  expendi- 
ture met  out  of  the  revenue  which,  though  collected  by 
Imperial  officers,  is  paid  over  to  the  local  taxation 
accounts.  This  expenditure  must  be  measured  by  the 
amounts  which,  in  pursuance  of  the  Acts  51  & 52  Viet, 
c.  41;,  and  c.  60.,  52  & 53  Viet.  c.  50.,  53  Viet.  c.  8.,  and 
53  & 54-  Viet.  c.  60.  are  thus  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
idea!"  authorities.  Similarly,  if  we  like  to  add  the 
expenditure  for  which  the  local  authorities  provide  out 
of  their  ownresources,  we  must  add  the  amounts  raised 
from  rates  and  local  undertakings. 

The  following  Table  IX.  makes  these  additions,  and 
also  shows  the  relative  per-centages  of  the  costs  and 
tue  relative  cost  per  head  of  administering  the  two 
countries,  exclusive  of  the  expenses  connected  with  the 
collection  of  taxes  and  the  management  of  the  postal 
services.; 

Table  IX. — Showing  the  present  Cost  of  Administering 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  respectively. 


— 

Great 

Britain. 

I Ireland. 

Total. 

1.  Expenditure  on  local  services 
met  out  of  Exchequer  Revenue, 
as  given  ill  Table  VIII. 

12,210,000 

£ 

4, 192,000 

£ 

16,432,000 

Pei'-centage  - - 

74-49  , 

25-51 

100 

Cost  per  bead  of  population 

7s.  4d.  | 

18s.  Id.  | Ss 

2.-  Expenditure  on  local  services 
met  out  ol  Local  Taxation 
Revenue.  (Parliamentary 

Paper,  No.  334  of  1893.)  - 

6,862,000 

352,000 

7,214,000 

Total  expenditure  under  (1)  and 

19,102,000  1 

4,544,000 

1 23,640,000 

Per-eentage 

80-78  1 

19-22 

| 100 

Cost  per  head  of  populat  ion 

11s.  5d.  | 

19s.  7 d. 

| 12s.  Sd. 

3.  Expenditure  on  local  services 
met  out  of  rates,  &c.  (See  pre- 
ceding page.) 

30,054,000 

2310,000 

•41,361,000 

Total  expenditure  under  (1),  (2), 
and  (3). 

58,156,000  I 

7,354,000  J 65,510,000 

Per-centage 

88-77  | 

11-23 

| 100 

Cost  per  head  of  population 

£1 14s.  9d.  j 

£1 11s.  9d. 

j £1 14s.  Sd. 

It  may  be  well  now  to  revert  briefly  to  the  present 
contributions,  out  of  the  revenue  truly  derived  from 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  respectively,  to  Imperial 
expenditure. 

The  expenditure  incurred  on  Imperial  services  in 
1892-3  amounted  to  62,067,000J. ; and  the  principal  heads 
under  which  it  was  incurred  were  as  follows  : — 

£ 

1.  National  Belt  Services  - - 25,200,000 

2.  Naval  and  Military  Services  : 

(I.)  Army  - - 17,692,000 

(2.)  Navy  - - - 15,730,000 

33,4-22,000 

Civil  Government  Services  - . 2,875,000 

Imperial  portion  of  Postal  Services  - 570,000 

Total  Imperial  Services  - 62,067,000 


~ 

Great 

Britain. 

Ireland. 

Total. 

1.  True  or  adjusted  Exchequer 
Revenue  (Table  VII.). 

2.  True  or  adjusted  Local  Taxa- 
tion Revenue  (Table  VII.). 

£ 

81, "4  000 

£ 

7,390,000 

248,000 

88,950,000 

7,1-49,000 

Total  true  or  adjusted  revenue 
collected  by  Imperial  olllcors. 

88,455,000 

7,644,000 

96,099,000 

3.  Deduct  Local  Expenditure 

(1.)  Exchequer  Revenue 

(Table  VIII.). 

(2.)  Local  Taxation  Revenue 

23, <) POO 
6,362.000 

6,199,000 

s spospoo 
y, viz,  poo 

Total  Local  Expenditure 

2), 031,000  | 

a mi, ooo 

36.622,000 

4.  Balance  available  for  Imperial 
Expenditure,  representing  the 
respective  contributions  there- 

58,474,000 

2,103,000 

00,577,000 

5.  Proportions  per  cent,  of  con- 
tributions (Table  VI.). 

90-53 

3-47 

100 

6.  Contributions  per  head  of 
population. 

£1  14s.  lid. 

9s.. 

£1 11s.  9d. 

It  will  be  noticed  t-hat  while  the  total  ex- 
penditure on  Imperial  services  in  1892-3, 
as  represented  by  the  amounts  issned  out  of 
the  Exchequer  for  those  purposes,  was 
The  joint  contributions  of  the  two 
countries  amounted  to  - - - - 


- 62,067,000 

- 60,577,000 

- 1,490,000 


There  is,  therefore,  a difference  of 
which  has  to  be  accounted  for. 

In  the  first  place,  there  were  re- 
ceipts derived  from  Imperial  ser- 
vices, such  as  the  profits  from  tho 
Mint,  interest  on  Imperial  loans, 
Patent  Stamps,  and  taxes  paid  by 
or  in  respect  of  persons  domiciled 
abroad,  which  receipts  were  esti- 
mated to, amount  to  - - 1 

In  the  second  place,  tho  amounts 
paid  into  the  Exchequer  in  the  year 
exceeded  the  actual  net  receipts, 
on  which  the  “ Financial  Relations  ” 
Returns  for  1892-3  was  based  by  - 


The  remaining  balance  of  receipts  over 
expenditure,  viz.  ....  20,000 

represents  the  surplus  of  the  year. 

I now  propose  to  adduce  various  standards  of  compari- 
son, which  may,  in  a general  way,  indicate  the  relative 
resources  and  taxable  capacity  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  which  may  thus  assist  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion in  the  prosecution  of  tho  most  difficult  part  of  their 
inquiry.  I accordingly,  give  the  following  tables  : — 

Table  XI. — Showing  the  Amount  of  Property  assessed  , 
to  Probate  and  Succession  Duties  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  respectively  in  the  three  years 
ending  the  31st  March  1891, 1892,  and  1893.* 

(1.)  Net  value  of  Property  upon  which  Probate  Duty 
was  charged,  j 


Year  eqding  j 

Great,  Britain. 

Ireland.  | 

Total. 

31  March  1891 
„ 1892 

„ 1893 

& 

184.024.000 

157.156.000 

155.539.000 

& 

9.373.000 

7.166.000 

7.827.000 

£ 

193.397.000 

164.322.000 

162.866.000 

Average 

165,573,000 

7,955,000  ; 

173,528,000 

Percentage  of  Total 

93- 4 2 

4-5S 

100 
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(2.)  Net  value  of  Property  assessed  to  Succession 
Duty. 


Year  ending 

Great  Britain. 

Ireland. 

Total. 

31  March  1891 

£ 

43,346,000 

£ 

4,710,000 

£ 

48,056,000 

„ 1892 

50,598,000 

5,016,000 

55,614,000 

„ 1893 

43,923,000 

4,549,000 

48,472,000 

Average  - 

45,955,000 

4,758,000 

50,713,000 

Per-centage  of  Total 

90-62 

9-38 

100 

(3.)  Average  not  value  of  Property  assessed  to 
Probate  and  Succession  Duties. 


Average  of  three 

Great  Britain.' 

Ireland. 

Total. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Value  of  property 
upon  which  Pro- 
bate Duty  was 
charged. 

165,573,000 

, 7,955,000 

173,528,000 

Value  of  property- 
assessed  to  Succes- 
sion Duty. 

45,955,000 

4,758,000 

Aggregate  average 

211,528,000 

12,713,000 

224,241,000 

Per-centage  of  Total 

94-33 

5-67 

100 

Table  XII.— Showing-  the  Net  Amount  of  Property 
and  Income  charged  under  each  Schedule  of  the 
Income  Tax  Acts  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
respectively  during  the  three  years  ending  the 
31st  March  1891,  1892,  and  1893. 

(1.)  Schedule  A. 


(Letting  value  of  Lands,  Tenements,  and  Hereditaments.) 


Year  ending 

Great  Britain. 

Ireland.  | 

Total. 

31  March  1891 

£ 

165,035,000 

£ 

12,691,000 

£ 

177,726,000 

„ 1892 

166,769,000 

12,715,000 

179,484,000 

„ 1893 

167,448,000 

12,709,000 

180,157,000 

Average  - 

166,417,000 

12,705,000 

179,122,000 

Per-centage  of  Total 

92-91 

7-09 

100 

(2.)  Schedule  B. 

(Profits  made  by  Occupiers  out  of  Husbandry.) 


Year  ending  j 

Great  Britain. 

Ireland. 

Total. 

31  March  1891 
„ 1892 

„ 1893 

£ 

22.369.000 

21.918.000 

21.316.000 

2.463.000 

2.457.000 

2.576.000 

£ 

24.832.000 

24.375.000 

23.892.000 

Average  - 

21,868,000 

2,498,000 

24,366,000 

Per-centage  of  Total 

89-75 

10-25 

100 

(3.)  Schedule  0. 

(Income  derived  from  Government  Stocks,  <$"c.) 


Year  ending  • 

Great  Britain.J 

Ireland. 

Total. 

31  March  1891 
„ 1892 

„ 1893 

£ 

40.912.000 

38.951.000 

39.241.000 

* 

777.000 

720.000 

723.000 

£ 

41.689.000 

39.671.000 

39.964.000 

Average  - 

39,701,000 

740,000 

40,441,000 

Per-centage  of  Total 

98-17  .j 

. 

100. 

(4.)  Schedule  D. 

(Profits  derived  from  Trades  and  Professions) 

\ ear  ending 

Great  Britain. 

Ireland. 

Total. 

31  March  1891 
„ 1892 

„ 1893 

£ 

297.518.000 

307.500.000 

304.645.000 

£ 

9.020.000 

9.216.000 

9.476.000 

£ 

306.538.000 

316.716.000 

314.121.000 

Average  - 

303,221,000 

9,237,000 

312,458,000 

Per  centage  of  Total 

97-04 

2-96 

100 

(5.)  Schedule  E. 

(Official  and  other  Salaries  or  Pensions.) 

Year  ending 

3reat  Britain. 

Ireland. 

Total. 

31  March  1891 
„ 1892 

„ 1893 

£ 

34.754.000 

35.834.000 

37.143.000 

£ 

1.712.000 

1.744.000 

1.825.000 

£ 

36.466.000 

37.578.000 

38.968.000 

Average  - 

35,910,000 

1,760,000 

37,670,000 

Per-centage  of  Total 

95-33 

4-67 

100 

(6.)  Summary  of  Averages. 

Average  of  three 

Great  Britain 

Ireland. 

Total. 

Schedule  A.  - 

„ B.  - 

„ C.  - 

„ D.  - 

„ E.  - 

£ 

166.417.000 
21,868,000 

39.701.000 

303.221.000 

35.910.000 

£ 

12,705,000 

2.498.000 
740,000 

9.237.000 

1.760.000 

179,122,000 

24.366.000 
! 40,441,000 
i 312,458,000 

37.670.000 

Aggregate  average 

J 567,117,000 

26,940,000 

594,057,000 

Per-centage  of  Total 

j 95-47 

i-53 

1 100 

Table  XHl. — Showing  the  Estimated  Amount  of 
Capital  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  respectively 
in  1885. 

- 

Great 

Britain. 

Ireland. 

Total. 

Estimated  amount 
capital  in  1S85. 
Proportions  per  cent. 

Populations  in  IS83 

Amount  of  capital  pe 
head  of  populations. 

£ 

9,590.000,000 

No. 

31,076.000 

£ 

308 

£ 

•147,000,000 

4*45 

No. 

4,938,000 

£ 

90 

£ 

10,037,000,000 

100-00 

No. 

30,014,000 

£ 

278 

NOTE.— Mr.  Gillen  fully  explains  the  basis  on  which  he  framed  his 
estimate  of  capital  in  the  three  Kingdoms.  The  amounts  per  head 
in  this  table  do  not  exactly  correspond  with  those  given  by  Mr.  Gillen, 
owing  to  his  having  taken  the  population  of  1S87  instead  of  that  of  1SS5. 

Table  XIV. — Showing  the  Average  Gross  Receipts 
derived  from  Railways  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  respectively,  in  the  years  1891,  1892,  and 

--  !c 

reat  Britain. 

Ireland. 

Total. 

1891 

1892 

1893 

78.651.000 

78.914.000 

77.383.000 

£ 

3.210.000 

3.178.000 

3.249.000 

£ 

81,861,000 

82.092.000 

80.632.000 

Average 

78,316,000 

3,212,000 

81,528,000 

Per  centage  - 

96-06 

3-94 

IOO 

3 A 2 


Statistical 
Abstract, 
1S94  pp.  ISO 
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Abstract, 
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Table  XY Showing  the  Amounts  with  which 

Depositors  in  Savings  Banks  were  Credited  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  respectively  on  the. 
31st  December  1893. 


Deposits  in  j 

Great  Britain. | 

Ireland. 

Total. 

Post  Office  Savings 
Banks. 

Trustee  Savings 
Banks. 

£ 1 

76.257.000  j 

40.357.000 

£ 

4.340.000 

1.887.000 

£ 

80.597.000 

42.244.000 

Total  - - j 

116,614,000 

6,227,000 

122,841,000 

Per  centage  - j 

94-93 

5-07 

100 

Table  XVI. — Showing  the  Number  and  Aggregate 
Amount  of  Money  Orders  issued  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  respectively  in  1893. 


— 

Great  Britain. 

Ireland. 

Total. 

Number  of  orders 
issued. 

8,462,000 

536,000 

8,998,000 

Proportion  per  cent. 

94-05 

5-95 

100-00 

Amount  for  which 
orders  were 

£ 

23,207,000 

£ 

1,361,000 

£ 

24,568,000 

Proportion  per  cent. 

94-46 

5-54 

100-00 

Table  XVII. — Showing  the  Number  and  Aggregate 
Amount  of  Postal  Orders  issued  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  respectively  in  1893. 


— 

j Great  Britain.j 

Ireland. 

Total. 

Number  of  orders  | 

53,759,000 

2,728,000 

56,487,000 

Proportion  per  cent. 

95-12 

4-8S 

100-00 

Amount  for  which 

£ 

20,508,000  | 

1,018,000 

21,526,000 

Proportion  per  cent. 

| 95-27  j 4-73  j 

100-00 

Table  XVIII. — Showing  the  Estimated  Number  of 
Letters,  Newspapers,  Book  Packets,  Circulars, 
Samples,  and  Post  Cards  delivered  by  the  Post 


Office  in 
in  1893-4 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland  respectively 

— 

Great  Britain.  | 

Ireland. 

Total. 

Number  de-  | 
livered 

2,633,560,000  j 

166,250,000  | 

2,799,750,000 

Proportion  per 

94-07 

5-93 

100-00 

Table  XIX. — Showing  the  Number  of  Telegraph 
Messages  forwarded  from  Telegraph  Oppices  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  respectively  in 
1893-4. 


Great  Britain.;  Ireland.  | Total. 


Number  forwarded  66,912,000  j 3,987,000  70,899,000 


Proportion  per  cent.  94-38  I 5-62  100-00 


Table  XX.— Showing  the  Number  of  Paupers  in  Jb't9"?1 
Receipt  of  Relief  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ism/pp-mi 
respectively,  in  January  . 8. 


— 

Great  Britain. 

Ireland. 

Total, 

N umber  of  Paupers  I 

907,000 

104,000 

1,011,000 

Proportion  per  cent. 

89-71 

10-29 

100-00 

I now  come  to  the  consideration  of  a test  which 
might  be  considered  the  most  crucial  of  all  tests 
whereby  to  gauge  the  relative  resources  of  two 
countries  ; and  that  is,  their  respective  incomes.  But 
as  the  materials  for  ascertaining  the  wages  of  the 
labouring  population,  the  profits  of  the  middle  classes, 
and  tho  revenue  of  capitalists  are  very  difficult  to 
handlo,  I shall  be  content  to  summarise  the  latest 
conclusions  at  which  two  high  authorities  on  statistics 
and  economic  subjects  have  arrived  on  this  complex 
question. 

I will  first  cite  the  calculations  which  were  made  by 
Mr.  Leone  Levi  in  1885,  and  then  those  of  Mr.  Gillen, 
relating  to  about  the  same  period. 


Proportion  per  cent.  - 


Proportion  per  cent. 
3.  Manual  labour  classes 


Total  aggregate  income 

Proportion  per  cent.  - 


lation. 

* I should 


107.000,000  I 11,000,000 


810,000,000  35,000,000 


to  that  Mr.  Giffcn,  in  an  article  which  ho  wrote  i 
jx  inoicentn  century"  of  March  1830  (p.  331).  says,  in  reference  l< 
hie : •"  I have  a strong  feeling  that  in  those  figures,  which  woro  I 
very  much  or.  what  Mr.  Dudley  Baxter  aud  Mr.  LeonoLovi  had 
I gave  too  little  to  Great  Britain,  if  not  too  much  to  Ireland." 
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The  “ Nine- 

Century. 
March  18811, 
p,  338. 


Such  were  the  estimates  at  which  these  distinguished 
economists  arrived.  I do  not  pretend  to  endorse,  and 
still  less  to  dispute,  tho  accuracy  of  their  calculations. 
But,  however  accurate  they  may  he,  I venture  to  doubt 
whether  any  very  certain  conclusions  can  be  drawn 
from  them  as  to  the  relative  capacity  of  the  two  countries 
to  bear  taxation.  The  estimates  unquestionably  bring 
out  in  a very  striking  manner  the  relatively  small 
income  which  the  average  Irishman  enjoys,  as  com- 
pared with  the  income  enjoyed  by  the  average  inhabi- 
tant of  Great  Britain.  Bub  “ the  taxable  income  ” (to 
quote  Mr.  Giffen)  “is  the  income  remaining  after 
“ allowance  for  the  minimum  necessary  to  maintain  a 
“ population  upon  a given  standard  of  living  ” ; and 
that  minimum  may  vary  greatly.  It  is  quite  con- 
ceivable that  an  Irishman  with  a weekly  wage  of  only 
10s.  or  12s.  may  have  a larger  margin  to  spend  as  he 
pleases  than  an  Englishman  or  Scotchman  with  a 
weekly  wage  of  18s.  The  Irishman  may  be  able  to 
house  himself  more  cheaply.  He  may  have  less  to 
spend  on  his  fuel.  His  food  may  be  cheaper.  His 
clothing  may  cost  him  less.  Therefore  the  amount 
of  a man’s  income  is  not  necessarily  a test  of  his 
capacity  to  bear  taxation. 

Perhaps  a better  test  of  the  amount  which  the  taxpayer 
can  afford  to  pay  for  being  go  veined,  protected,  and 
educated,  is  the  residue  of  income  remaining  after  bare 
necessities  of  life  have  been  met ; and  probably  the  best 
and  readiest  means  of  gauging  that  residue  is  to  be  found 
in  the  amount  whioh  he  spends  on  luxuries.  Now  it  so 
happens  that  the  only  dutiable  articles  of  consumption 
are  luxuries  of  the  masses,  unless  tea  be  excepted  from 
that  category ; and,  as  the  amount  of  duty  paid  on  such 
articles  is  approximately  ascertainable,  it  is  possible  to 
make  an  estimate  of  the  amount  which  the  people  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  respectively  consume,  and  the 
amount  which  they  respectively  spend  in  buying  it.  I 
submit  the  estimate  with  much  diffidence,  and  before  I 
do  so,  I must  explain  the  basis  on  which  I proceed. 

I take  Tea  first.  I translate  the  estimated  true  receipts 
derived  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  respectively,  from 
the  tax  on  that  commodity,  as  ascertained  in  the  “ Finan- 
cial Relations  ” papers,  into  the  amount  consumed ; 
and  I then  calculate  the  cost  to  the  consumer  of  that 
amount.  According  to  a number  of  representative 
price  lists,  and  regard  being  had  to  the  retail  prices  at 
which  the  article  is  supplied  to  the  poorer  classes, 
whose  consumption  makes  up  the  great  bulk  of  the 
total  quantity  consumed,  I am  advised  that  Is.  lid. 
per  lb.  is  fairly  representative  of  the  average  price  to 
the  consumer ; and  I take  that  price  to  be  the  aver- 
age price  paid  by  inhabitants  of  both  countries.  Table 
XXIII.  gives  the  result  of  this  calculation. 

Table'  XXIII.— Showing  the  estimated  Annual  Ex- 
penditure incurred  on  Tea  by  the  Inhabitants  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  respectively,  as 
deduced  from  the  adjusted  Revenue  Returns  for 
the  year  ending  the  3isb  March  1893. 


than  as  regards  the  other  articles,  which  are  known  to 
pay  duty  in  one  kingdom  and  to  be  consumed  in 
another.  But  I have  been  favoured  by  Mr.  Pittar,  of 
the  Board  of  Customs,  with  an  estimate,  in  which  the 
problem  is  reduced  to  its  simplest  form,  and  taking 
that  estimate  (which,  of  course,  must  be  taken  with 
much  reserve),  lam  able  to  compile  the  following  table. 


* Average  retail  price  of  tlic  various  kinds  o tobacco  estimated  for  the 
United  Kingdom  as  follows 

Cigars 20s.  per  lb. 

Cut  and  roll  tobaccos  - - - 4s.  6 d.  per  lb. 

Cavendish,  snuff,  and  other  tobaccos  - 8s.  per  lb. 

I now  come  to  Alcoholic  Drinks,  from  which  I exclude 
wine,  because  it  is  not  an  article  of  general  con- 
sumption. It  is  not,  of  course,  possible  to  obtain 
information  which  can  be  regarded  as  more  than  an 
estimate  of  the  respective  “ Drink  Bills  ” of  the  two 
countries ; and  such  estimate  can  only  be  based  on  a 
series  of  assumptions. 

It  is  assumed  that  throughout  the  United  Kingdom 
one  gallon  of  spirits  is  sold  outside  a public-house  for 
every  three  gallons  consumed  inside. 

It  is  further  assumed  that  every  gallon  sold  by  a 
publican  in  England  is  diluted  with  water  to  the  extent 
of  50  per  cent.,  thus  entailing  a reduction  of  strength 
from  (say)  proof  to  33  under  proof,  and  that  this  diluted 
spirit  is  sold  at  3cZ.  a glass  or  9 d.  a gill ; while  the  spirit 
consumed  outside  the  public-house  is  taken  to  be  sold 
at  19s.  a gallon  at  proof.  On  these  assumptions,  the 
average  cost  of  spirits  to  the  consumer  in  England 
would  work  out  at  30s.  per  gallon. 

In  Scotland  and  Ireland  the  spirits  consumed  are 
believed  to  be  stronger,  the  dilution  being  to  the 
estimated  extent  of  25  per  cent.  only.  The  sale  price 
is  computed  to  be  8 d.  a gill,  and  on  similar  principles 
to  those  applied  to  the  English  figures,  the  average 
cost  of  spirits  to  the  Scotchman  and  Irishman  would  be 
25s.  per  gallon. 


Table  XX1Y.— Showing  the  estimated  Annual  Ex-  vartiamon- 
penditure  incurred  on  Tobacco  by  the  Is  habit  ants  !:ory  Paper 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  respectively  as  ,N’°- 331 0? 
deduced  from  the  adjusted  Revenue  Returns  for  the  ' ' 
year  ending  the  31st  March  1893. 


Amount  consumed  - 
Estimated  cost*  - 
Pei'-centage  of  Total 
Per  head  of  population 


I WOO  | 


s.  lOd.  | 10s.  3 d. 


Amount  consumed 


Per-centago  of  total 
Per  head  of  population  - 


Tobacco  is  a more  difficult  article  to  deal  with,  be- 
cause not  only  do  the  rates  of  duty  differ,  but  there 
aro  also  different  rates  of  moisture.  Moreover,  the 
returns  on  which  the  “ Financial  Relations  ” papers  arc 
based  have  been  more  questioned  as  regards  tobacco 


Analogous  assumptions  have  to  be  made  with  respect 
to  beer."  It  is  assumed  that  for  every  gallon  of  beer 
consumed  outside  a public-house  four  gallons  are  con- 
sumed inside ; that  the  average  charge  made  in  a 
public-house  is  Id!,  per  glass,  containing  one-third  of 
a pint ; and  that  the  price  per  gallon  paid  for  beer 
consumed  outside  a public-house  is  Is.  -id.  Regard 
being  had  to  these  considerations,  the  authorities  at 
Somerset  House  think  that  the  average  cost  of  beer  to. 
the  consumer  may  be  taken  at  Is.  8 d.  per  gallon  in 
England  and  at  Is.  9cZ.  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  inas- 
much as  in  those  countries  beer  is  of  a somewhat  higher 
gravity. 

Table  XXY.  gives  the  results  of  these  calculations 
about  expenditure  on  alcoholic  drinks. 
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Pariiamea-  Table  XXV.— Showing  the  Estimated  Annual  Expenditure  incurred  on  Spirits  add  Beer  in  Great  Britain  and 
toy  Paper  Ireland  respectively,  as  deduced  from  the  adjusted  Revenue  Returns  for  the  year  ending  the  31st  March  1893. 
1893.  I.  SriEITS. 


Spirits. 

Great  Britain. 

Ireland. 

J 

England. 

Scotland. 

Foreign  Spirits  (duty  10s.  lOd-  per  gallon').  1 

Exchequer  Revenue  - - - - - ! 

Local  Taxation  Revenue  - - 

£ 

3,374,000 

163,000 

£ 

383,000 

18,000 

£ 

335,000 

16,000 

£ 

4,092,000 

197,000 

Total  Revenue  ----- 

3,537,000 

401,000 

851,000 

4,289,000 

Gallons  consumed  - - - - 

No.  6,530,000 

No.  740,000 

No.  648,000 

No.  7,918,000 

British  Spirits  (duty  10s.  6 d.  per  gallon ). 
Exchequer  Revenue  - - - - 

Local  Taxation  Revenue 

£ 

9,938,000 

498,000 

£ 

3,213,000  , 

161,000  : 

£ 

2,133,000 

107,000 

£ 

15,284,000 

766,000 

Total  Revenue  , - 

10,436,000 

3,374,000 

2,240,000 

16,050,000 

Gallons  .consumed  - - - - 

No.  19,878,000 

No.  6,427,000 

No.  4,267,000 

No.  30,572,000 

Total  consumption  (in  gallons) 

No.  26,408,000 

No.  7,167,000 

No.  4,4)15,000 

No.  38,490,000 

£39,612,000,. 

£8,959,000 

Total  cost  of  consumption  (estimated)* 

£48,571,000 

£6,144,000 

£54,715,000 

Per  centage  of  total  - - - - 

88-77 

11-23 

100 

Per  head  of  population  - 

£1  9s.  0 d. 

£1  6s.  6 d. 

£1  8s.  9 d. 

Average  retail  price  of  spirits  ostimatoil  at— 


2.  Beer. 


Beer 

(Excise  Duty  6s.  3d.  per  Barrel.) 

Great  Britain. 

Ireland. 

Total. 

England. 

Scotland. 

Exchequer  Revenue  - 

Local  Taxation  Revenue  - - - 

Total  Revenue  - 

Barrels  consumed  - - 

Cost  of  Consumption  (estimated)*  - 
Per-centage  of  total 

Per  head  of  population  - - - - i 

8,501,000 

354,000 

£ 

345,000  ! 

14,000 

£ 

599,000 

25,000 

£ 

9,445,000 

393,000 

8,855,000 

359,000 

624,000 

9,838,000 

No.  28,336,000 

No.  1,149,000 

No.  1,997,000 

No.  31,482,000 

£85,008,000  j £3,619,000  j 

£6,291,000 

£94,918,000 

£88,627,000 

93-37 

6-63 

100 

£2  13s.  Oil. 

£1  7s.  2d. 

£2  9s.  10A 

* Average 'retail  price  of  beer  estimated  at— 
1*.  9 d.  per  gallon  in  England. 

1*.  8(1.  per  gallon  in  Scotland  and  Ireland 


3.  Spirits  and  Beer  combined. 

Table  XXVI.— Summarising  Tables  XXIV.  and  XXV. 

Amount  Soent  on 

Great  Britain. 

Ireland,  j Total. 

Estimated  Expenditure  on 

Great  Britain. 

Ireland.  1 Total. 

Spirits 
Beer 
Total  - 

Per-cenlage  of  total 
Per  head  of  population  - 

£ 

48,571  MO 

£ 

6,144,000 

0,201,000 

.6 

54.715.000 

94.918.000 

Tobacco  - - - 

16,810,000 

21.125.000 

48.571.000 

88.627.000 

£ 

2.736.000 

3.382.000 
0,1*1,000 
0,291,000 

£ 

19.540.000 

24.507.000 

94.918.000 

137,128,000 

12,435,000 

149,633,000 



8-31 

100  

Beer  - 
Total 

Per-contngo  of  total 
Per  bead  of  population 

£4  2s.  (Id. 

£2  13s.  8(1. 

£3  18s.  7 d. 

175,133,000 

' l8-g53-""° 

193,080,001) 

I now  summarise  the  foregoing  calculations  of  the 
amounts  expended  on  dutiable  articles  consumed  by 
the  masses. 

^42 

100 

£5  4s.  8 d. 

**  W' 

£5  Is.  Sit. 
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Any  record  of  the  financial  treatment  of  Ireland 
by  the  Imperial  Government  would  bo  imperfect  if 
no  account  were  taken  of  tbe  amount  of  public  money 
which  has  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  that  country 
on  loan,  and  still  more  so  the  amount  of  loans  the 
repayment  of  which  has  not  been  exacted. 

summarises  the  various  proportions  per  cent.,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  easily  compared  one  with  another. 

Table  XXVIII.— Summarising  various  Proportions 
per  cent,  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  respectively. 

Accordingly,  I append  a table  giving  the  amounts 
which,  on  the  one  hand,  have  been  advanced,  and  which, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  been  repaid,  have  been  remitted 
or  written  off,  and  may  be  expected  to  be  repaid,  in 

— 

Great 
Sri  tain. 

reland. 

Total. 

1.  Property  assessed  to  Death  Duties  (average 
of  1890-1, 1891-2,  and  1802-3) . 

2.  Property  assessed  to  Income  Tax  (average 
of  1890-1, 1891-2, 1892-3) . 

3.  Estimated  amount  of  capital  (1885) 

94-33 

5-67 

100 

lishment  of  tho 

system  of  State  loans  down  to  the 

95-47 

4-53 

100 

31st  March  1891 
account. 

, according  to  the  latest  published 

95-55 

4-45 

100 

4.  Gross  railway  receipts  (average  of  1891, 
1892,  and  1893). 

5.  Savings  Banks  deposits  (31st  December 

9B-06 

3-94 

100 

Table  XXVII.— 

9P93 

5-07 

ICO 

ritain  and  Ireland. 

6.  Amount  of  Money  Orders  issued  (1893)  - 

94-46 

5-54 

100 

7.  Amount  of  Postal  Orders  issued  (1893)  - 

95-27 

4-73 

100 

To  31st  March 
1893. 

Great 

Total  of 

8.  Number  of  letters,  &c.  delivered  by  Post 
Office  (1893-4). 

9.  Number  of  Telegrams  forwarded  (1893-4) 

94-07 

5-93 

100 

94-38 

5-62 

100 

10.  Number  of  Paupers  relieved 

89-71 

10-29 

100 

Amount  advanced 

67,139,675 

£ 

52,283,698 

119,423,373 

11.  Estimated  total  income : 

(1.)  Mr.  Leone  Levi’s  estimate  (1882-3) 

92-85 

7-15 

100 

Per-centage 

56-22 

43-78 

100 

(2.)  Mr.  Gilfen’s  estimate  (1883) 

94-33 

5-67 

100 

Amount  repaid  - 

40,859,679 

26,344,614 

67,204,293 

(1.)  Tea  (1892-3) 

(2.)  Tobacco  „ ... 

86-00 

86-20 

14-00 
13 -SO 

100 

100 

Per-centage 

60-80 

39-20 

100 

(3.)  Spirits  „ ... 

88-77 

11-23 

' 100 

93-37 

6-63 

100 

Amount  remitted 
or  written  off. 

1,154,514 

10,718,035 

11,872,609 

Total 

90-42 

9-58 

100 

_ 

_ 

- 

inn 

lei  ccultigc 

J 

JO  -8 

100 

Population  (middle  of  isga)-  - 

loo 

Balance  outstand- 
ing on  31  March 
1893. 

25,125,482 

15,220,989 

40,346,471 

Taxation  (1892-S) : 

Indirect  Taxes  .... 

Direct  Taxes 

83' bS 
gs'go 

/VO 

IOC 

Per-centage 

62-27 

37-73 

Total  Taxes 

9l'7b 

8'S6 

100 

Contributions  to  Imperial  expenditure 

96' ss 

3'!,1 

100 

( 9 ) 

sum  of  119,423,3731.  the  State  has  advanced  to  the 
poorer  but  smaller  kingdom  52,283,6981.  for  local  pur- 
poses, or  43 '78  per  cent,  of  the  whole ; and  that  no  less 
than  10.718,0951.,  or  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  amount 
advanced  in  Ireland,  has,  by  being  remitted  or  written 
oft’,  been  treated  as  a free  grant,  while  only  1,154,5141., 
or  one  fifty-eighth  part  of  the  amount  advanced  in 
Great  Britain,  has  been  so  treated. 

As  it  would  be  going  beyond  my  province  to  attempt 
to  draw  any  conclusions  from  the  statistics  which  I 
have  adduced,  the  figures  must  speak  for  themselves; 
and  I conclude  this  disquisition  on  the  financial  relations 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  by  giving  a Table,  which 

Postscript. — The  inquiries  instituted  by  the  Royal 
Commissioners  tend  to  the  conclusion  that  too  much 
revenue  has  been  credited  to  Ireland  under  the  head 
of  Tobacco  in  the  “ Financial  Relations  ” papers,  which 
have  been  already  laid  before  Parliament.  Should  that 
conclusion  he  established,  the  true  revenue  of  Ireland 
and  consequently  the  Irish  contribution  io  Imperial 
expenditure,  will  to  some  extent,  perhaps  to  the  extent 
of  about  200, 000Z.  in  1893-4,  be  reduced ; while  of  course 
the  true  revenue  of  Great  Britain  and  consequently 
the  British  contribution  to  Imperial  expenditure  will 
pro  tanto  be  augmented.  But  it  is  not  possible,  or  at 
any  rate  it  is  premature,  to  attempt  any  further  adjust- 
ment under  this  head  in  the  accounts  of  prior  years. 
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LIST  OF  PARLIAMENTARY  PAPERS  AND  RETURNS 
FOREGOING  MEMORANDUM. 


Year  and 
Number. 

Title. 

Year  and 
Number. 

1806,  No.  296  - 

Report  of  the  Committee  appointed  to 
examine  and  report  the  amount  of 
the  joint  charge  on  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  between  the  1st  January 
1801  and  1st  January  1806;  what 
proportion  thereof  has  been  defrayed 
by  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  res- 

peotively,  and  what  balance  remains 
due  from  either  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  to  the  other,  according  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  39  & 40 
of  His  present  Majesty,  for  the 
Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ; 
and  likewise  to  consider  of  and 
report  the  best  means  of  ascertain- 
ing in  future  the  amount  of  such 
balance  as  may  be  due  from  Great 

1847,  No.  192 

Britain  and  Ireland  respectively,  at 
the  expiration  of  each  year. 

1849,  No.  423 

1811,  No.  262  - 

Report  from  the  Committee  on 

accounts  and  papers  relating  to  the 
public  income  and  expenditure  of 
Ireland  (to  5th  January  1811). 

1863,  No.  452 

1812,  No.  376  - 

Second  report  from  the  same. 

1813,  No.  309  - 

Report  from  the  Committee  on 
accounts  and  papers  relating  to  the 
public  income  and  expenditure  of 
Ireland  (to  5th  January  1813). 

1815,  No.  214  - 

Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on 
tne  public  income  and  expenditure 
of  Ireland  (to  5th  January  1815). 

1819,  No.  35  - 

Accounts  of  the  total  amount  of  the 
funded  and  unfunded  debt  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 

and  Ireland,  as  it  stood  on  the  1st 
of  February  or  5th  January  in  each 
year,  from  the  year  1786  to  1819, 
both  inclusive  ; distinguishing  the 
amount  of  funded  debt  redeemed, 
and  also  the  amount  of  interest  and 
charges  upon  the  unredeemed  debt 
from  the  amount  paid  to  the  Com- 
missioners for  the  Reduction  of  the 
National  Debt  on  account  of  sink- 
ing fund  or  interest  on  redeemed 
debt,  and  distinguishing  Great 
Britain  from  Ireland. 

1864,  No.  474 

1822,  No.  606  - 

Third  Report  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Inquiry  into  the  collection  and 
management  of  the  revenue  arising 
in  Ireland. 

1822,  No.  634  - 

Fourth  Report  of  the  same. 

1864,  No.  513 

1830,  No.  667  - 

Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
the  state  of  the  poor  in  Ireland ; 
being  a summary  of  the  first,  second, 
and  third  reports  of  evidence  taken 
before  that  Committee,  together 
with  an  Appendix  and  accounts  and 
papers. 

1834,  No.  194  - 

Papers  relating  to  the  income,  expen- 
diture, commerce,  and  trade  of 
Ireland. 

1865,  No.  330 

1844,  No.  565  - 

Report  from  the  Select  Committee 
appointed  to  examine  into  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  tobacco  trade,  and 
to  inquire  what  effects  have  been 
produced  by  the  changes  of  the 
alws  relating  to  it,  and  whether 

REFERRED  TO  IN  THE 


Title. 


any  and  wliat  legislative  measures, 
compatible  with  the  general  interests 
of  the  country,  may  !>o  advisable  in- 
order  to  promote  trade  or  to  check 
smuggling  in  tobacco,  and  to  whom 
several  petitions  relative  to  the 
tobacco  trade  were  referred. 

Return  showing  the  income  from  the 
various  sources  of  revenue  in  Ire- 
land ; the  expenditure  under 
different  heads;  charges,  and  the 
excess  or  deficiency  after  defraying 
those  charges,  1817  to  1846 ; also 
capital  charge  of  the  funded  debt 
of  Ireland  from  1786  to  1817. 

Accounts  of  the  debt,  income,  and 
expenditure  of  Ireland  from  the 
Union  to  1848,  inclusive. 

Return,  showing  the  population,  the 
gross  receipt  of  the  revenue  (after 
deducting  repayments,  allowances, 
discounts,  drawbacks,  and  bounties 
of  the  nature  of  drawbacks,  and  ex- 
cluding therefrom  miscellaneous 
receipts),  and  the  rate  per  head  of 
the  population  of  such  revenue ; 
also  the  amount  of  property  and 
profits  assessed  for  income  tax,  the 
amount  of  income  per  head  of  popu- 
lation and  the  poundage  of  said 
taxation  on  such  income,  for  Great 
Britain,  in  the  year  ending  the  31st 
day  of  Marcli  1862;  and  similar 
Return  for  Ireland  for  the  same 
year. 

Returns  showing  the  gross  and  net 
revenue  of  Great  Britain  in  each 
year  from  1801  to  1817,  (inclusive  ; 
the  amount  of  the  charge  for  the 
interest  of  the  funded  and  unfunded 
debt  due  by  Great  Britain,  and  of 
the  sinking  fund  applicable  to  the 
reduction  of  such  debt  in  each  of 
the  said  years;  of  the  balance  of 
revenue,  after  deduction  of  such 
interest  and  provision  for  the  sink- 
ing fund,  applicable  to  the  payment 
of  the  proportion  of  the  general 
expenditure  of  the  United  Kingdom 
for  which  Great  Britain  was  liable, 
&c. ; and  similar  returns  for 
Ireland. 


Report  from  the  Select  Committee 
appointed  to  consider  the  taxation 
of  Ireland,  and  how  far  it  is  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Treaty  of  Union,  or  just  in 
reference  to  the  resources  of  the 
country;  together  with  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Committee,  minutes 
of  evidence,  and  appendix. 

Report  of  the  Select  Committee  oil 
the  same  subject  in  the  following 
session ; and  who  were  instructed 
to  inquire  into  the  system  upon 
which  advances  are  made  and  re- 
payments required  by  the  Imperial 
Government  for  drainage  and  other 
works  of  public  utility  in  Ireland ; 
with  the  proceedings,  minutes  of 
evidence,  and  appendix. 
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Year  and 
Number. 

Title. 

Year  and 
Number. 

1867,  No.  85  - 

Return  of  the  gross  revenue  of  Ireland, 
excluding  casual  and  miscellaneous 
receipts,  for  the  years  1841,  1851, 
and  1861,  respectively;  and  of  the 
population  of  Ireland  in  each  of 
these  years;  and  a computation  of 
the  amount  of  such  revenue  raised 
in  each  of  these  years  respectively 
for  each  head  of  the  population. 

1867,  No.  332  - 

Same  for  Great  Britain. 

1886,  No.  108 

1869,  No.  366  - 

Accounts  of  the  net  public  income 
and  expenditure  of  Great  Britain 

in  each  financial  year  from  1688  to 
5th  January  1801 ; and  of  the  other 
receipts  into  and  issues  from  the 
Exchequer,  distinguishing  the 
amounts  raised  by  creation  of  debt, 
and  the  amounts  applied  to  the 
reduction  of  debt ; showing  also 
the  balances  at  the  beginning  and 
end  of  each  year  : — similar  accounts 
for  Ireland,  1688  to  1800: — Ac- 
counts of  the  gross  public  income 
and  expenditure  of  Great  Britain 
for  each  financial  year  from  5th 
January  1801  to  5th  January  1817  : 
similar  accounts  for  Ireland  1801 
to  1816 : — similar  accounts  for  the 
United  Kingdom  for  each  year  from 
5th  January  1801. 

1891,  No.  329 

1891,  No.  C. 
6539. 

1870,  No.  C. 

82-i. 

Report  of  the.Commissioners  of  Inland 
Revenue  on  the  duties  under  their 
management  for  the  years  1856  to 
1869  inclusive ; with  some  retro- 
spective history  and  complete  tables 
of  accounts  of  the  duties  from  their 
first  imposition.  Yol.  II. 

1893,  No.  93  - 

1874,  No.  407  - 

Return  of  the  gross  revenue  of  Ireland 
derived  from  taxation,  and  excluding 
casual  and  miscellaneous  receipts, 
post  office  and  telegraph  receipts, 
Crown  lands,  and  fees  of  courts  of 
justice  taken  in  stamps,  for  the  years 
1841, 1851, 1861,  and  1871 ; and  of  the 
population  of  Ireland  in  those  years, 
and  a computation  of  the  amount  of 
such  revenue  in  respect  of  each  head 
of  the  population ; and  like  return 
in  respect  of  the  revenue  and  popu- 
lation of  Great  Britain  for  the  same 
years. 

1893,  No.  248 
1893,  No.  283 

1876,  No.  193  - 

Account  of  the  public  income  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  in  each  year 
from  the  year  1871,  showing  sepa- 
rately the  revenue  derived  from 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

1893,  No.  305 

1882,  No.  154  - 

Return,  showing  the  figures  upon 
which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer based,  in  his  Budget  speech 
of  Monday  4th  April  1881,  his  com- 
parison of  the  progress  of  popula- 
tion, revenue,  and  expenditure, 
since  1842. 

1884,  No.  36  - 

Return,  respecting  the  duties  on 
spirits,  malt,  wine,  &c.,  together 
with  the  duty  on  tobacco  and  the 
excise  license  duties,  in  order  to 
show,  as  regularly  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained, the  proportion  of  the  several 
items  of  revenue  derived  from  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  Ireland,  respec- 
tively, for  the  year  ended  31st  March 
1883,  and  the  results  for  each  of  the 
three  kingdoms ; return  of  the  net 

1893,  No.  334 

A 86510. 


produce  of  each  of  the  other  sources 
of  revenue  derived  from  taxation ; 
and  the  population  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  respectively, 
as  estimated  by  the  Registrar- 
General  for  the  middle  of  1883. 

["This  is  one  of  the  series  of  Mr.  McLaren  s 
' Returns.  The  others  of  the  scries  are  numbered 
•172  of  1875,  450  of  1876,  453  of  1877, 382  of  1878, 
331  of  1870,  and  88  of  1882.') 


Return  of  the  gross  Imperial  revenue 
of  Ireland  derived  from  taxation, 
and  of  the  population  of  Ireland, 
for  the  years  1851,  1861,  .1871,  and 
1881 ; and  a like  return  for  England 
and  Scotland  for  the  same  years ; and 
also  Return  of  the  gross  revenue  of 
England  and  Wales,  of  Scotland  and 
of  Ireland,  respectively,  raised  by 
taxation  for  the  year  1884-5,  and  of 
population,  and  of  the  average  inci- 
dence of  taxation  of  the  population. 


Memoranda  and  tables  prepared  by 
the  Treasury  and  the  Customs  and 
Inland  Revenue  Departments  in 
view  of  the  proposed  inquiry  into 
the  financial  relations  between  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  Ireland. 


Report  by  the  Secretary  and  Comp- 
troller-General of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Commissioners  for  the  Reduc- 
tion of  the  National  Debt  from  1786 
to  31st  March  1890. 


Return,  showing  for  the  years  ended 
the  31st  day  of  March  1890,  1891, 
and  1892  respectively,  (1)  the 
amount  contributed  by  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland  respectively 
to  the  revenue  collected  by  Imperial 
officers ; (2)  the  expenditure  on 
English,  Scottish,  and  Irish  services 
out  of  such  revenue. 


Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  In- 
land Revenue  to  the  Treasury,  ex- 
plaining an  error  in  the  “Financial 
Relations”  returns  of  1891  and 
1893. 


Return,  showing  the  amount  of  the 
Irish  debt  and  the  British  debt 
respectively  at  the  time  of  the 
■Union  in  1800,  and  at  the  time  of 
the  amalgamation  of  the  British  and 
Irish  Exchequers  in  1817. 

Return,  showing  for  the  year  ended 
the  31st  day  of  March  1892,  revised 
figures  of  (1)  the  amount  con- 
tributed by  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland  respectively  to  the  re- 
venue collected  by  Imperial  officers ; 
(2)  the  expenditure  on  English, 
Scottish,  and  Irish  services  met  out 
of  sucb  revenue  ; and  (3)  the  balances 
of  revenue  contributed  by  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland  respectively, 
which  are  available  for  Imperial 
expenditure. 

Return,  showing  for  the  year  ended 
the  31st  day  of  March  1893 ; (1)  the 
amount  contributed  by  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland  respectively 
to  the  revenue  collected  by  Imperial 
officers ; (2)  the  expenditure  on 

English,  Scottish,  and  Irish  services 
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Year  and 
Number. 

Title. 

Year  and 
Number. 

Title. 

1894,  No.  50  - 

met  out  of  such  revenue ; and  (3) 
the  balances  of  revenue  contributed 
by  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland 
respectively,  which  arc  available  for 
Imperial  expenditure. 

Accounts  of  receipts  and  payments  by 
the  Commissioners  for  the  Reduc- 
tion of  the  National  Debt,  in  respect 
of  the  capital  and  income  of  the 
Local  Loans  Fund,  for  the  year  ended 
31st  March  1893 ; together  with  the 
Report  of  the  Comptroller  and 
Auditor-General  thereon. 

1894,  No.  313 

Memorandum  by  the  Treasury  on  the 
subject  of  (1)  the  amounts  contri- 
buted, so  far  as  can  be  ascertained, 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  respectively  to  the 
revenue  collected  by  Imperial 
officers  at  intervals  since  the  Union 
of  the  British  and  Irish  Exchequers; 
(2)  the  expenditures  out  of  the 
amounts  so  contributed  upon  local 
services  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
respectively  ; (3)  the  expenditures 
out  of  the  amounts  so  contributed 
on  Imperial  services. 
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B. — Tables  showing  the  Revenue  and  Expenditure  of  G-reat  Britain  and  Irelanp 
severally  from  1782-83  to  1893-94  inclusive,  with  Explanatory  Memorandum. 


Explanation  of  Tables  relating  to  the  Public  Revenue  and  Expenditure  of  G-reat  Britain  and  Ireland  from 
1782-3  to  1893-4  inclusive. 


The  following  Tables,  which  are  accounts  of  the 
Public  Revenue  and  Expenditure  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  respectively,  cover  the  three  periods  under  the 
review  of  the  Royal  Commission  : 

1.  Numbers  I.,  II.,  and  III.  relate  to  the  period 
(1782-1800)  during  which  Ireland  enjoyed  legislative 
independence ; 

2.  Numbers  IV.  and  V.  to  the  period  (1800-16)  during 
which  the  Exchequers  of  the  two  countries  remained 
separate,  notwithstanding  the  legislative  union ; and 

3.  Numbers  VI.,  VII.,  VIII.,  and  IX.  to  the  subse- 
quent period  (1817-94),  during  which  there  has  been 
one  Exchequer  for  the  United  Kingdom  ; and  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  have  (with  certain  exceptions)  been 
treated  as  one  country  financially. 

One  of  the  main  objects  kept  in  view  in  the  preparation 
of  these  Tables  has  been  to  frame  them,  as  far  as 
possible,  on  an  nniform  basis,  in  order  that  like  may  be 
compared  with  liko.  It  has  beon  very  difficult  to  attain 
this  object  owing  to  the  many  changes  which  have 
taken  place  in  our  financial  system  during  the  last 
100  years,  to  imperfect  records,  and  to  descrepancies 
in  Accounts.  On  account  of  these  and  other  difficulties, 
the  construction  of  the  Tables  has  involved  an  amount 
of  research,  adjustment,  and  consideration,  of  which 
no  conception  can  be  formed  when  the  results  are 
merely  viewed  in  tabular  form. 

I proceed  to  endeavour  to  explain  the  basis  on  which 
the  Tables  have  been  framed  for  each  of  the  three 
periods,  taking  the  periods  in  the  reverse  of  their 
chronological  order. 


The  Third  Period  (1817-94). 

The  figures  in  the  Tables  relating  to  the  last  five 
financial  years  (1889-90,  1890-1,  1891-2,  1892-3,  and 
1893-4)  are  taken  from  the  recent  Parliamentary 
Returns,  known  as  the  “ Financial  Relations  Papers  ” ; 
and  it  is  on  the  general  lines  of  those  Returns  that  the 
Accounts  of  every  fifth  preceding  year  have  been  worked 
out.  The  operation  has  been  very  complicated  and 
laborious  for  the  quinquennial  periods ; and  to  have 
taken  each  year  might  have  indefinitely  delayed  the 
presentation  of  the  Tables. 

It  should  be  first  explained  what  the  figures  in  the 
Tables  represent. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  there  are,  and 
necessarily  so,  two  sets  of  Accounts  relating  to  the 
Public  Revenue  and  Expenditure. 

1.  There  are  the  Accounts  of  Exchequer  Receipts  and 
Exchequer  Issues  ; that  is,  the  Accounts  of  (1)  the 
amounts  paid  into  the  Exchequer  between  the  1st  April 
and  the  31st  March  by  the  Revenue  Departments  out 
of.  .the  cash  received  by  them  from  their  collectors ; 
and  (2)  the  amounts  issued  out  of  the  Exchequer  in  the 
same  period  and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  spending 
Departments  to  enable  them  to  carry  on  the  services 
of  the  State.  These  Exchequer  Accounts  are  closed 
every  year  on  the  eyening  of  the  31st  March;  they 
are  final ; they  are  the  Accounts  on  which  the  Annual 
Budget  proceeds ; and  they  constitute  the  basis  of  the 
Annual  Finance  Accounts. 

2.  As,  however,  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  ascertain 
on  a particular  day  of  the  year  the  exact  yield  of  each 
tax  and  each  branch  of  -Revenue  during  the  preceding 
12  months  inclusive  of  that  day,  and  still  more 
impossible  to  know  on  the  31st  March  the  amount 
actually  expended  or  properly  brought  to  charge  in  the 
entire  year,  regard  being  had  to  the  innumerable 
transactions  connected  with  Expenditure  which  is 
incurred  all  over  the  world,  the  Exchequer  Accounts 
are  naturally  supplemented,  when  the  details  have  been 
received,  (1)  by  an  account  of  the  true  outcome  of 
revenuo  under  the  various  heads  ; that  is,  of  Net  Receipts, 
and  (2)  by  accounts  of  Audited  Expenditure. 

The  two  sets  of  Accounts  do  not,  and  cannot,  corre- 
spond exactly  each  year,  but  over  a series'  of  years  the 
aggregate  differences  are  immaterial. 

As  the  “ Financial  Relations  ’’  Returns  enter  into 
details  which  are  not  separable  in  the  Exchequer 
Accounts,  the  figures  which  they  contain  relating  to 
Revenue  represent  Net  Receipts,  and  they  represent  Net 
Receipts  of  the  entire  Revenue  collected  by  Imperial 


officers,  because  in  order  to  establish  the  relations  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  respectively  it  is  necessary 
to  take  into  account  not  only  the  Revenue  which  is  raised 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Imperial  Exchequer,  but  also 
the  Revenue  which  is  under  recent  arrangements  raised 
for,  and  assigned  to,  local  authorities.  Accordingly,  Net 
Receipts  have  been  adopted  in  the  following  Tables 
relating  to  Revenue  throughout  the  period  since  the 
consolidation  of  the  British  and  Irish  Exchequers  in 
1817.  But  the  figures  in  the  Tables  prior  to  1854-5  will 
not  correspond  with  the  “ Net  Receipts  ” in  the  Annual 
Finance  Accounts.  For,  prior  to  that  year,  the  cost  of 
collection  and  likewise  various  other  charges,  which 
now  fall  upon  the  Consolidated  Fund  or  constitute  voted 
services,  were  met  out  of  Revenue  in  its  progress  to  the 
Exchequer.  Consequently,  in  order  to  maintain  the 
comparison,  the  items  of  Expenditure  which  were 
formerly  met  in  that  manner  have  been  added  to  the 
Expenditure,  and  the  Revenue  has  been  correspondingly 
increased. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  in  the  tables  relating  to  the  third 
period,  the  net  Revenue  of  Great  Britian  and  Ireland 
is  classified  under  the  heads  of  “ Taxes  (or  duties) 
on  commodities”  and  “other  taxes”  (or  duties). 

The  Royal  Commissioners  suggested  a distinction 
between  indirect  and  direct  taxation ; but  the  classifica- 
tion which  I have  adopted,  while  it  practically  serves 
the  same  end,  seems  preferable,  inasmuch  as  there  are 
some  taxes  (as  for  instance  license  duties)  which,  though 
paid  by  the  persons  from  whom  they  are  levied  and 
thus  constituting  direct  taxes,  may  be  or  are,  wholly  or 
in  part,  shifted  on  to  the  shoulders  of  other  persons, 
and  thus  really  constitute  indirect  taxes. 

It  must,  of  course,  be  borne  in  mind  in  connexion 
with  the  use  of  these  Tables  that  the  figures  represent 
the  amount  of  Revenue  collected  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  respectively;  and  thus  such  Revenue  cannot 
correspond  with  the  true  Revenue  derived  from  the 
inhabitants  of  each  country ; for,  not  only  may  the 
incidence  of  taxes  which  are  collected  in  one  country 
fall  on  inhabitants  of  the  other  country,  but  the  col- 
lected Revenue  may  and  does  include  Receipts  which 
are  not  specifically  assignable  to  either  England,  or 
Scotland,  or  Ireland,  and  which  thus  constitute  Imperial 
Receipts. 

In  the  Financial  Relations  Returns,  attempt  has  been 
made  to  adjust  the  collected  Revenue  so  as  to  arrive  at 
an  approximation  to  the  true  Revenue  of  the  three 
Kingdoms ; and  in  deference  to  an  Order  of  the  House  No.  313  o£ 
of  Commons,  made  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Joseph  A.  1891‘ 
Pease,  a more  difficult  task  has  recently  been  attempted, 
which  has  been  to  carry  back  the  adjustments  for  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  in  every  tenth  year  from  1889-90  to 
1819.  The  results,  however,  of  these  attempts  can  only 
be  hypothetical ; and,  this  being  the  case,  it  is  clearly 
undesirable  to  present  the  results  as  Accounts  apart 
from  the  explanation  of  the  basis  on  which  they  are 
founded.  For,  Accounts  should  properly  deal  with 
ascertained  facts  only,  and  not  with  hypotheses. 
Consequently,  the  present  Tables  deal  with  collected 
Revenue,  for  which  only  there  are  really  trustworthy 
statistics. 

The  figures  which  the  Tables  contain  relating  to 
Expenditure  represent  Exchequer  Issues.  The  adoption 
of  the  Accounts  of  Audited  Expenditure  would  give  the 
facts  in  detail  more  accurately,  and,  indeed,  in  two  out 
of  the  five  years  (viz.,  1889-90  and  1890-1)  for  which 
the  “ Financial  Relations  ” Returns  have  been  prepared, 
those  Accounts  have  been  used  in  the  Return  moved  for  No.  93  nt 
by  Mr.  Glancy,'M.P.,  in  1893.  But  the  analysed  figures  lS9S- 
supplied  by  Departments  to  the  Controller  and  Auditor 
General  do  not  go  back  further  thau  1868,  and,  there- 
fore, in  order  to  maintain  uniformity,  Exchequer  Issues 
have  been  used  throughout  the  third  period ; the  figures 
for  1889-90  and  1890-1  being  taken  from  the  first 
Financial  Relations  Return  presented  to  Parliament  in  No.  329  of 
1891.  1891‘ 

The  figures  in  the  Tables  relating  to  Expenditure 
prior  to  1854-5,  will  not  correspond  with  the  Exchequer 
Issues  as  given  in  the  Finance  Accounts,  because  (as 
has  been  already  mentioned)  the  charges  which  were 
formerly  met  out  of  Revenue  in  it  s progress  to  the 
Exchequer  nave  been  adclod  to  the  Expenditure  side 
of  the  Accounts. 
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In  the  last  five  years,  in  order  to  make  the  com-  follow  the  adjustments  which  Mr.  Chisholm  made,  and 
panson  complete,  it  has  been  necessary  to  follow  the  to  reconcile  his  figures  with  those  in  the  Finance 
precedent  of  the  “ Financial  Relations  ” Papers,  and  to  Accounts,  which,  however  inconsistent  and  imperfect 
add  to  the  Expenditure  met  out  of  the  Exchequer,  the  they  may  have  been,  must  have  constituted  the  basis  of 

Expenditure  which  is  met  out  of  the  Local  Taxation  the  Acoounts  rendered  to  the  Select  Committee  in 
Revenue  by  local  authorities,  and  which  is  to  be  1864. 

measured  by  the  amount  thus  placed  at  their  disposal.  It  is  evident  that  adjustments  were  necessary, 

because,  in  the  first  place,  certain  payments  made  by 
Ireland,  though  constituting  Receipts  into  the  British 
The  Second  Period  (1800-16).  Exchequer,  were  not  Revenue  proper,  and  in  the  second 

place,  special  account  had  to  do  taken  of  the  collection 
This  period  has,  in  some  respeots,  presented  less  and  expenses  which  were  met  out  of  Revenue  in  its  progress 
in  other  respects  presented  more,  difficulties  than  the  to  the  British  and  Irish  Exchequers,  and  to  which,  as 
third  period.  such  expenses  formed  part  of  the  Joint  Expenditure  of 

On  the  one  hand,  the  ground  has  already  been  gone  the  United  Kingdom,  the  two  countries  had  to  con- 

over  by  a highly  competent  authority,  Mr.  Chisholm,  tribute  in  their  prescribed  quotas.  There  were  other, 

who  undertook  the  difficult  task  of  analysing  the  old  though  less  material,  elements  of  complication  with 

accounts  30  years  ago,  and  who  presented  the  results  which  Mr.  Chisholm  must  have  been  confronted.  The 

No  523  of  of  k'8  labours  to  the  Select  Committee  on  Taxation  of  figures  in  Mr.  Chisholm’s  adjusted  accounts  aro  the 

1864,  Ireland  in  1864.  The  Exchequers  were  still  distinct ; figures  given  in  the  Memorandum  which  I have  already 

and  therefore,  British  and  Irish  Services  have  not  had  presented  to  the  Royal  Commissioners;  and  they  are 

to  be  separated.  Moreover,  tho  series  of  printed  reproduced  in  Tables  IY.  and  V.  appendod  hereto,  but 

“ Finance  Accounts  ” goes  back  to  this  period.  in  greater  detail. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Finance  Accounts  were  The  adjustments  which  were  made  by  him  will  best, 
apparently  compiled  on  no  consistent  principle,  and  and  indeed  can  only,  be  followed  by  an  illustration.  I 

were  unbalanced;  indeed,  they  remained  unbalanced  take  as  an  example  the  year  1810-11,  which  presents 

accounts  until  1822.,  Again,  it  has  been  most  difficult  to  fewer  difficulties  than  some  of  tho  other  years. 


—Great  Britain  Receipts.  — 

The  British  Exchequer  Receipts  in  that  year  were 
Mr.  Chisholm  made  deductions  from  and  additions  to  this  figure. 

He  deducted — 

(a)  money  repaid  by  Ireland  in  respect  of  interest  on  loans  raised  for  the  service  .-6 
of  that  country  in  Great  Britain  - 2,448,471 

(h)  one-third  of  Lottery  Profits  in  Great  Britain  remitted  to  Ireland  - - 174,417 


He  added — 

La,)  charges  of  collection  met  out  of  Revenue  in  its  progress  to  the  Exchequer 
Ch)  other  charges  similarly  met  - 

(c)  receipts  from  Ireland  on  account  cf  arrears  of  Joint  Expenditure 

Total  Revenue  as  given  in  these  Tables  (No.  IV.)  and  the  Memorandum  - 


-Great  Britain  Expenditure.  - 


(а)  the  charges  for  collecting  Revenue  * - - 

(б)  a charge  in  respect  of  interest,  &c.  on  the  Portuguese  Loan 


He  deducted — 

(а)  the  amount  repaid  by  Ireland  in  respect  of  interest  on  loans  raised  for  the 

service  of  that  country  in  Great  Britain  ....  2,448,471 

(б)  a sum  issued  to  pay  off  some  5 per  cent,  annuities  ....  18,776 

Total  Expenditure  as  given  in  these  Tables  (No.  IV.)  and  the  Memorandum 


The  Irish  Exchequer  Receipts  in  1810-11  according  to  the  Finance  Accounts  were,  exclusive  of 
Appropriated  Duties  (in  Irish  Currency)  ...... 

To  this  Mr.  Chisholm  added — 

( а ) charges  of  Collection  met  out  of  Revenue  in  its  progress  to  the  Exchequer 

(б)  other  charges  similarly  met  ....... 

Total  Revenue  (in  Irish  Currency)  ...... 

which,  when  translated  into  British  currency,  corresponds  with  the  total  given  in  those  Tables 
(No.  V.)  and  the  Memorandum  - - - 
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Irish 

Finance 

Accounts, 


Irish 


p-S- 

Do.  P-03. 


— Ireland  Expenditure. * — 

The  Irish  Expenditure  in  1810-11,  according  to  the  Finance  Accounts,  -was 
Mr.  Ohisholm  added— 

(a)  the  charges  for  collecting  Revenue  - 

(b)  the  other  charges  met  out  of  Revenue  in  its  progress  to  the  £ 

Exchequer  313,752 

Less  amount  given  in  the  expenditure  statements  in  the  Finance  Accounts  186, 315 


He  deducted — 

(а)  issues  from  “ Appropriated  Duties  ” - 

(б)  principal  of  Exchequer  Bills 


21,814 

541,667 


Total  Expenditure  (in  Irish  ourrency)  - 

which,  when  translated  into  British  cnrrency,  corresponds  with  the  total  given  in  these  Tables 
(Ho.  Y.)  and  the  Memorandum  .....  ... 


1,004,944 


11,294,864 


10,426,028 


It  is  neither  necessary,  nor  possible  with  any  real 
advantage,  to  critioise,  at  this  distance  of  time  and 
without  access  to  Mr.  Chisholm’s  original  papers,  the 
adjustments  which  he  made.  But  the  broad  result  of 
them  was  to  credit  the  British  and  Irish  Exchequers 
with  the  total  Revenue  proper,  and  to  debit  them  with 
the  total  Expenditure  proper  ; and  thus  the  Accounts 
for  this  period  accord  in  principle  with  the  Accounts 
relating  to  the  third  period.  . . 

As  during  the  second  period  (1800-16)  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  though  both  subject  to  the  laws  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  were  for  fiscal  purposes  separate 
countries,  the  Revenue  credited  to  each  Kingdom  (so 
far  as  it  resulted  from  the  proceeds  of  taxes)  represented 
the  incidence  of  taxation  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  two 
countries. 


The  Fibst  Period  (1782-1800). 

In  dealing  with  this  period  we  have  to  deal  with  a 
period  in  which  the  Public  Accounts  are  scanty  and 
defective.  There  were  no  Finance  Accounts  in  those 
days  such  as  might  be  expected  to  have  been  published 
and  presented  to  the  Parliaments  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  The  most  authentic  records  in  existence  of  the 
Public  Revenue  and  Expenditure  in  Great  Britain  prior 
to  this  century  are  the  original  Yearly  Revenue  Books  of 
the  Treasury,  now  deposited  in  original  at  the  Record 
Offices.  From  those  books  Mr.  Chisholm  was  enabled 
to  compile  the  well-known  Return  of  Public  Income  and 
No.  366  of  Expenditure,  which  was  issued  in  1869,  and  in  it  to 

1S6°  produce  properly  balanced  Accounts  for  each  year  from 

1688.  These  Accounts,  however,  are  Accounts  of  the 
Revenue  which  found  its  way  into  the  British  and 
Irish  Exchequers,  and  of  the  Expenditure  which  was 
met  out  of  money  issued  from  those  Exchequers. 
They  are,  in  short.  Exchequer  Cash  Accounts.  Until, 
therefore,  the  present  financial  system,  whereby  all 


Revenue  is  paid  into  the  Exchequer,  and  all  charges 
met  thereout,  was  introduced  in  1854,  these  Accounts 
exclude  the  Revenue  which  was  applied  to  meet  collec- 
tion expenses  and  other  charges  before  it  reached  the 
Exchequer,  and  they  thus  exclude  the  Expenditure 
which  was  provided  for  in  that  manner. 

Though  the  books  of  the  British  Treasury  relating  to 
last  century  do  to  a certain  extent  give  the  cost  of 
collection,  yet  Mr.  Chisholm  came  to  the  conclusion, 
when  he  made  his  exhaustive  research,  that  the  entries  j-0  g6C  of 
were  so  imperfect  that  “ any  attempt  to  state  the  total  xseb.  Fait 
“ amount  of  gross  (British)  Revenue  would  only  tend  to  P-  328. 
“ mislead.”  So  far,  therefore,  as  Great  Britain  is  con- 
cerned, we  have  to  be  content,  for  the  early  period 
under  view,  with  Table  I.,  which  reproduces  the  figures 
contained  in  the  Return  of  1869,  and  which,  as  those 
figures  are  confined  to  the  net  Revenue  and  Expenditure, 
is,  in  this  respect,  inconsistent  with  the  tables  relating 
to  the  subsequent  periods. 

In  Ireland,  however,  renewed  research  has  been 
made  ; and  in  addition  to  Table  II.,  which  is  likewise  a 
reproduction  of  the  Accounts  contained  in  the  Return 
of  1869,  it  has  been  found  possible  to  extract  from  the 
printed  accounts  appended  to  the  Irish  Commons 
Journals  and  the  original  “ Quarterly  Books  ” an 
abstract  of  the  total  Revenue  (that  is,  the  total  net 
Receipts,  whether  paid  into  the  Exchequer  or  appro- 
priated to  meet  Expenditure),  and  to  give  the  charges 
of  collection  and  other  payments  made  ont  of  the 
Revenue  in  its  progress  to  the  Exchequer. 

The  result  of  this  additional  information  is  set  out  in 
Table  III.,  which  is  practically  an  account  of  the  Irish 
Revenue  and  Expenditure  for  the  18  years  preceding 
the  Union,  on  the  basis  of  the  Accounts  relating  to  the 
other  two  later  periods. 

E.  W.  Hamilton. 

H.M.  Treasury, 

8th  February  1895. 
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FIRST  PERIOD  (1782-1800). 

Table  I.— Showing  (1)  the  Net  Revenue  and  Expenditure  for  Great  Britain,  and  (2)  the  Surplus  or  Deficit  in  each  Year  from  1782-83  to  1800-1. 

Revenue  (us  paid  into  Exchequer).  Expenditure  (exclusive  of  Charges  met  out  of  Revenue  in 

progress  to  Exchequer). 
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Table  II.— Showing  (1)  the  Net  Revenue  and  Expenditure  for  Ireland,  and  (2)  the  Surplus  or  Deficit  in  each  Year  from  1782-83  to  1800  1 inclusive. 

(British  Currency.) - 
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HI.— Showing  (1)  the  Total  Irish  Revenue  under  its  Principal  Heads,  and  (2).  the  Total  Irish  JSxpesditdre  in  each  Year  from  1782 -3  to  1800  i 
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SECOND  PERIOD  (1800-16). 

Table  IT.— Showing:  (1)  the  Total  Revenue  and  Expenditure  for  Great  Britain,  and  (2)  the  Deficit  in  each  Year  from  1801-2  to  1816-17  inclusive. 
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THIRD  PERIOD  (1817-1893-4.) 1 / 

Table  VI. — Showing  the  Revenue  (Net  Receipts)  collected  by  Imperial  Officers  in  Great  Britain,  exclusive  of 
Imperial  Receipts,  quinquennially  from  1819  to  1889-90,  and  annually  thenceforward  to  1893-4,  inclusive. 


Table  VII.— Showing  the  Revenue  (Net  Receipts)  as  collected  by  Imperial  Officers  in  Ireland,  exclusive  of 
Imperial  Receipts,  quinquennially  from  1819  to  1889-90,  and  annually  thenceforward  to  1893-94  inclusive. 


| 

T" 

Total 

Revenue. 

Non-Tax 

Revenue. 

10. 

luties. 

Total 

as  Collected. 
12. 

Customs. 

1. 

Excise. 

Total. 

Excise. 

Stamps. 

5 

Land 

and 

Assessed 

Taxes. 

6. 

Property 

ITaxf° 

Total. 

2. 

3. 

.0 

* 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1819  to  5 Jan.  1820 

2,475094 

1,276,804 

3,752,79s 

269,485 

525,890 

360,746 

- 

1,156,121 

4,908,919 

289,336 

55054 

5,253,909 

1824 

1825 

2019,142 

322,901 

3,272,043 

294,203 

456,113 

. .8004 

758,920 

4,030,963 

311,071 

4,342,034 

1829 

1830 

1,566,394 

4,U26,o39 

434,6-8 

1831 

1835 

1,744,037 

1,802,748 

3,546,785 

164,840 

404008 

- 

- 

569,043 

4,115,833 

842,191 

4458,024 

1839 

1840 

2,016,503 

1,674,807 

3,691015 

140,078 

. 403,530 

- 

- 

543,608 

4,234,923 

339027 

4,574150 

1311 

1845 

2,353,146 

1,211,636 

3,564,782 

126,145 

508,354 

- 

- 

684,499 

4,199,281 

252,237 

4,451018 

1849 

1850  - 

2,177,122 

1,293,809 

3,470,931 

110,049 

459,158 

— 

— 

669,207 

297,953 

4338,091 

1854-55 

to  31  Mar.  1855 

2,071,647 

2,167,249 

4,228096 

146079 

1 413,531 

- ' 

823,841 

1,383,651 

5,612047 

300,688 

- 

5,913,235 

1859-60 

„ 1860 

2,292,561 

3,080,582 

6,373,146 

148,960 

503,004 

- 

718068 

1,365,332 

6,733,478 

359,426 

- 

7,097,904 

1864-65 

„ 1865 

2,106,123 

2,809,956 

4,916,084 

161,866 

50S.024 

511,568 

1,181,458 

6,097,542 

418,505 

- 

6,516,047 

1869-70 

„ 1870 

2,019074 

3,406,961 

5,456,338 

195,017 

508,389 

- 

613,113 

1016,519 

6,772057 

- 

1874-76 

„ 1875 

1,826,270 

4,423,014 

6,248,284 

201,871 

571,903 

- 

215,954 

9S9.728 

703S012 

740,301 

- 

7,978,313 

1879-80 

„ 1880 

1,891017 

3056,711 

5,748,228 

210,592 

543,822 

- 

.486000 

1039,414 

6,937,642 

S4S.734 

- 

7,831,376 

1884-85 

„ 1885 

2,034017 

4009,737 

6044,054 

183,667 

■646,198 

- - 

-571,678 

1,401,543 

7,745,697 

1,012,823 

- 

8,758,420 

1889-90 

„ 1890 

2,107,575 

4,561,672 

6.612047 

188,444 

607,197 

1050,486 

7,962083. 

1,043049 

9,005,932 

1890-91 

„ 1891 

2,101,749 

4,776,661 

6,878,418 

189,868 

659,202 

648,276 

1097,346 

8075,759 

1,025,704 

- 

9,301,463 

1891-92 

„ 1892 

2,1*18,030 

5,031070 

7,179,900 

192,680 

76107S 

- 

556,710 

1,611,068 

8,690,968 

948,363 

- 

9,639,331 

1892-93 

„ 1893 

2,136,085 

4,923,177 

7,059,262 

194,204 

706,633 

- 

552,066 

1,452,908 

8,512,165 

913,012 

- 

9,425,177 

1893-01 

„ 1894 

2,230,140 

-1,939,164 

7,169004 

195,231 

719,925 

641,259 

1,556,416 

8,725,719 

924,930 

9,650,649 

3 C 2 
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Table  YIII — Showing  the  Total  Revenue  as  collected  by  Imperial  Officers  in  the  United  Kingdom,  inclusive  of 
Imperlal  Receipts,  quinquennially  from  1819  to  1889-90,  and  annually  thenceforward  to  1893-94,  inclusive. 


Year. 

Imperial  Receipts. 

Revenue 

aid  VII. 

Tables  VI. 

Total  Revenue  as  collected. 

Collected 
in  Great 
Britain. 

Collected 

Ireland. 

Total. 

3. 

Great 

Britain. 

4. 

Ireland. 

5. 

Total. 

6. 

Great 

Britain. 

7. 

Ireland. 

8. 

Total, 

United 

Kingdom. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1819  to 

5th  Jan.  1820  - 

1,120,089 

98,800 

1,218,889 

51,485,419 

5,253,909 

56,739,328 

52,605,508 

5,352,709 

57,958,217 

1824 

„ 1825  - 

*527,941 

174,214 

*702,155 

52,712,054 

4,342,034 

57,054,088 

53,239,995 

4,516,248 

57,756,243 

1829 

„ 1830  - 

201,689 

110,810 

321,499 

50,717,800 

4,461,217 

55,179,017 

50,928,489 

4.572,027 

55,500,516 

1834 

„ 1835  - 

74,981 

- 

74,981 

45,933,740 

4,458,024 

50,391,764 

46,008,721 

4,458,024 

50,466,745 

1839 

„ 1840  - 

144,691 

- 

144,691 

47,142,151 

4,574,150 

51,716,801 

47,286,842 

4,574,150 

51,860,992 

1844 

„ 1845  - 

697,198 

- 

697,198 

53,159,775 

4,451,518 

57,611,293 

53,856,973 

4,451,518 

58,308,491 

1849 

„ 1850  - 

624,445 

- 

624,445 

52,504,240 

4,338,091 

56,842,381 

53,128,685 

4,338,091 

57,466,776 

1854-55 

to  31  Mar.  1855 

645,759 

- 

645,759 

57,646,245 

5,913,235 

63,559,480 

58,292,004 

5,913,235 

64,205,239 

1859-GO 

„ „ 1860 

1,734,971 

- 

1,734,971 

62,154,275 

7,097,904 

69,252,179 

63,889,246 

7,097,904 

70,987,150 

1864-65 

„ „ 1865 

2,601,289 

- 

2,601,289 

61,127,216 

6,516,047 

67,643,263 

63,728,505 

6,516,047 

70,244,552 

1869-70 

„ „ 1870 

2,378,661 

- 

2,378,661 

65,876,886 

7,331,058 

73,207,944 

68,255,547 

7,331,058 

75,586,605 

1874-75 

„ „ 1875 

2,380,048 

- 

2,380,048 

64,144,916 

7,978,313 

72,123,229 

66,524,964 

7,978,313 

74,503,277 

1879-80 

„ „ 1880 

2,948,S94 

- 

2,948,894 

69,395,350 

7,831,376 

77,226,726 

72,344,244 

7,831,376 

80,175,620 

1884-85 

„ „ 1885 

875,013 

- 

875,013 

77,331,113 

8,758,420 

86,089,533 

78,206,126 

8,758,420 

86,964,546 

1889-90 

„ „ 1890 

1,587,057 

- 

fl, 587,057 

83,978,538 

9,005,932 

92,984,470 

85,565,595 

9,005,932 

94,571,527 

1890-91 

„ „ 1891 

1,248,074 

- 

1,248,074 

85,730,436 

9,301,463 

95,031,899 

86,978,510 

9,301,463 

96,279,973 

1891-92 

„ „ 1892 

928,269 

- 

928,269 

88,399,078 

9,639,331 

98,038,409 

89,327,347 

9,639,331 

98,966,678 

1892-93 

„ „ 1893 

938,884 

- 

938,884 

86,950,967 

9,425,177 

96,376,144 

87,889,851 

9,425,177 

97,316,028 

1893-94 

„ „ 1894 

1,229,450 

- ' 

1,229,450 

87,498,978 

9,650,649 

97,149,627 

88,728,428 

9,650,649 

98,879,077 

* Exclusive  of  1,733,3331  repayment  of  Loan  to  Emperor  of  Germany.  t Including  800,0001.  Mint. 


Notes. 

1.  The  figures  of  the  last  five  years  include,  as  ex- 
plained in  the  remarks  prefixed  to  the  Tables,  the 
amounts  of  Revenue  which  is  assigned  to  local  autho- 
ties,  but  which  continues  to  be  collected  by  Imperial 
officers. 

2.  It  may  be  observed  that  the  figures  in  column  9 
of  Table  YIII.,  giving  the  total  Revenue  as  collected 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  do  not  all  tally  with  the  figures 
given  in  Table  I.  of  Part  III.  of  the  Memoran duiv 
(pp.  29  and  30)  already  presented  to  the  Royal  Com- 
missioners. The  differences  proceed  from  the  fact  that 
the  figures  in  that  Memorandum  were  simply  taken  from 
the  annual  Finance  Accounts,  &c.  without  alteration ; 
whereas  the  figures  in  this  Table  have  necessarily  been 
subject  to  adjustments  in  order  to  secure  uniformity  of 
treatment. 


In  most  of  the  years  reviewed,  the  discrepancies  are 
immaterial,  and  cannot  affect  any  inferences  that  may 
be  drawn  from  the  Revenues  respectively  collected  in 
the  two  countries.  But  there  are  three  years,  viz., 
1874-5,  1879-80,  and  1884-5,  in  ivhich  the  discrepancies 


are  considerable,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  com- 
parison : — 


Year. 

Memorandum 

previously 

presented. 

Totals  in 
Table  VIII. 

Figures  in 
Memorandum. 

1874-5  - - - 

£ 

74,910,000 

£ 

74,503,000 

£ 

407,000 

1879-80 

81,194,000 

80,176,000 

1,018,000 

1884-5 

87,904,000 

86,964,000 

1,000,000 

These  discrepancies  are  almost  wholly  due  to  one 
cause,  and  the  explanation  is  this  : Previously  to  1874-5 
all  receipts  in  respect  of  local  loans  were  credited  indis- 
criminately to  the  exchequer  balance.  In  1874  the 
interest  was  separated  from  the  principal  repaid,  and, 
being  properly  considered  as  income,  was  credited  to 
Revenue.  In  1887  the  Local  Loans  Fund  was  estab- 
lished, and  thenceforward  all  receipts  in  respect  of 
loans  were  carried  to  the  credit  of  that  fund.  Accord- 
ingly, in  these  Tables,  which  have  been  framed  on  an 
uniform  basis  as  far  as  possible,  it  has  been  necessary 
to  exclude  the  temporary  appropriation  of  interest  on 
loans  as  Revenue  between  1874-5  and  1887-8. 
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0. — Tables  relating  to  the  Funded  and  Unfunded  Debt  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  during  the  period  1782-83  to  1816-17. 


The  following  Tables,  Nos.  I.  and  II.,  show  the  nominal  amount  of  the  Funded  and 
Unfunded  Debt  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  respectively  at  the  end  of  each  financial 
year  from  1782-83  to  1816-17 ; and  Table  No.  III.  shows  the  nominal  amount  of  the 
Funded  and  Unfunded  Debt  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  end  of  each  financial 
year  from  1816-17  to  1835-36,  inclusive. 

The  amount  of  the  Funded  Debt  has  been  taken  from  Parliamentary  Paper 
No.  366  of  1869,  Part  II.,  pp.  304-306,  and  Parliamentary  Paper  No.  C.-6539  of  1891, 
pp.  72-77  and  pp.  140-153. 

The  amount  of  the  Unfunded  Debt  has  been  obtained  from  the  original  English 
and  Irish  records. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  Tables  included  in  this  Appendix  no  account  is 
taken  of  the  Terminable  Annuities.  This  omission  is  unavoidable,  inasmuch  as  the 
calculation  of  their  capital  value  in  the  years  covered  by  the  Tables  has  never,  as  yet, 
been  attempted. 

The  state  of  the  entire  Debt  of  the  United  Kingdom  from  the  year  1835-36, 
inclusive,  down  to  the  present  time  is  fully  given  in  Parliamentary  Paper  No.  312  of 
1894 ; and  it  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  reproduce  the  figures  here. 

E.M.  Treasury,  E.  W.  HAMILTON. 

2nd  January  1895. 
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Table  No.  I. 

Unfunded  Debt.— Great  Britain. 

Amount  outstanding  at  the  end  of  each  Financial  Year  from  10th  October  1782  to  5th  January  1817. 


Years  ended 

For 

Supply. 

Exchequ 

In 

anticipa- 
tion of 
Taxes  and 

er  Bills. 

For  Mis- 
cellaneous 
purposes. 

Total. 

Navy  Bills. 

Ordnance 

Deben- 

Total 

Unfunded 

Debt. 

Increasc(  + ) 
or  De- 
crease ( — ) 
in  the 
Year. 

30th  October  and  31st 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1782 

5,709,932 

3,667,000 

198,721 

9,575,653 

10,738,615 

— 

20,314,268 

— 

1783 

5,591,900 

3,934,000 

596,145 

10,122,045 

12,921,214 

- 

23,043,259 

+ 2,728,991 

1784 

4,340,265 

4,028,280 

555,000 

8,923,545 

9,345,046 

- 

18,268,591 

-4,774,668 

1785 

4,374,892 

2,929,997 

505,000 

7,809,889 

721,923 

- 

8,531,812 

-9,736,779 

1786 

4,681,223 

3,590,097 

300,000 

8,571,320 

956,419 

- 

9,527,739 

+ 995,927 

1787 

4,672,373 

3,306,223 

300,000 

8,278,596 

1,254,938 

25,670 

9,559,204 

+ 31,465 

1788 

5,283,100 

3,909,000 

300,000 

9,492,100 

1,533,106 

- 

11,025,206 

+ 1,466,002 

1789 

5,649,250 

3,741,439 

300,000 

9,690,689 

1,829,458 

11,564 

11,531,711 

+ 506,505 

1790 

5,600,175 

3,913,722 

300,000 

9,813,897 

3,075,599 

111,313 

13,000,809 

+ 1,469,098 

1791 

6,829,200 

3,813,620 

300,000 

10,942,820 

2,679,787 

- 

13,622,607 

+ 621,798 

1792 

6,958,000 

3,642,476  ! 

- 

10,600,476 

2,370,019 

91,502 

13,061,997 

-560,610 

1793 

7,455,459 

2,716,000  ; 

1,651,700 

11,823,159 

4,897,315 

303,459 

17,023,933 

+ 3,961,936 

1794 

5,797,157 

2,590,957 

- 

8,388,114 

7,829,707 

755,564 

16,973,385 

-50,548 

1795 

8,406,566 

3,739,000 

810,500 

12,956,066 

8,848,293 

1,235,632 

23,039,991 

+ 6,066,606 

1796 

7,410,700 

4,043,000 

910,000 

12,363,700 

t 

t 

12,363,700 

-10,676,291 

1797 

6,572,500 

-3,635,000 

910,000 

11,117,500 

- 

- 

11,117,500 

- 1,246,200 

1798 

12,187,900 

3,799,000 

5,100 

15,992,000 

- 

- 

15,992,000 

+ 4,874,500 

1799 

16,725,900 

2,727,000  ; 

5,100 

19,458,000 

19,458,000 

+ 3,466,000 

Quarter  to  5th  January : — 

1800 

18,497,300 

2,334,000 

263,300 

21,094,600 

— 

21,094,600 

^ 1,636,600 

Year  to  5th  January  : — 

1801 

22,043,200 

4,245,000 

— 

26,288,200 

— 

— 

26,288,200 

+ 5,193,600 

1802 

19,032,600 

3,833,000 

- 

22,865,600 

- 

- 

22,865,600 

-3,422,600 

1803 

14,349,500 

2,103,000 

- 

16,452,500 

- 

- 

16,452,500 

-6,413,100 

1804 

17,862,600 

1,339,000 

- 

19,201,600 

- 

- 

19,201,600 

+ 2,749,100 

1805 

24,549,100 

1,187,000 

- 

25,736,100 

- 

- 

25,736,100 

1-  6,534,50 0 

1806 

26,311,200 

1,091,000 

- 

27,402,200 

- 

- 

27,402,200 

i 1,666,100 

1807 

27,141,300 

970,000 

- 

28,111,300 

- 

- 

28,111,300 

+ 709,100 

1808 

31,703,500 

1,023,000 

- 

32,726,500 

- 

- 

32,726,500 

+ 4,615,200 

1809 

38,845,200 

456,000 

- 

39,301,200 

- 

- 

39,301,200 

+ 6,574,700 

1810 

39,066,600 

97,000 

- 

39,163,600 

- 

- 

39,163,600 

- 137,600 

1811 

37,786,300 

159,000 

- 

37,945,300 

- 

- 

37,945,300 

— 1,218,300 

1812 

40,917,800 

526,000 

1,338,000 

42,781,800 

- 

- 

42,781,800 

+ 4,836,500 

1813 

42,528,400 

2,493,000 

- 

45,021,400 

- 

- 

45,021,400 

+ 2,239,600 

1814 

44,754,800 

2,862,000 

*799,300 

48,416,100 

~ 

- 

48,416,100 

+ 3,394,700 

1815 

56,987,700 

954,000 

*791,900 

58,733,600 

- 

- 

58,733,600 

+ 10,317,500 

1816 

41,441,900 

26,000 

*787,400 

42,255,300 

- 

- 

42,255,300 

- 16,478,300 

1817 

44,463,300 

100,000 

44,563,300 

~ 

- 

44,563,300 

+ 2,308,000 

* Exchequer  debentures  issued  under  Acts  53  Geo.  III.  cc.  41  and  53. 
t On  the  31st  December  1796  nearly  the  whole  of  the  outstanding  Navy  Bills  had 
37  Geo  III  c 26  passed  on  30th  December  1796,  the  character  of  the  Navy  Bills  was  c 
three  calendar  months,  they  have  not  been  treated  as  forming  part  of  the  unfunded  debt 
being  somewhat  of  tho  same  nature  as  Navy  Bills,  have  been  similarly  dealt  with. 

A 86510. 


been  funded,  and,  as  under  the  Act 
lhanged  by  limiting  their  currency  to 
from  that  date.  Ordnance  debentures. 
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Table  No.  h. 


Funded  and  Unfunded  Debt  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 


Amount  outstanding  at  the  end  of  each  Financial  Year  from  1782-3  to  1816-17  inclusive. 


| Great  Britain. 

Ireland. 

Year. 

Funded 

Debt. 

Unfunded 

Debt.* 

Total. 

Increase  (+) 

Decrease  (— 
m the  Year. 

Funded 

Debt. 

U DebLfd 

Total. 

Increase  (+) 

Decrease  (— ' 
in  the  Year. 

§3 

ol? 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

17«9-8 

^ Qfi  9ft9 >, - - 

,(]  s rltr.  qn7 

1783-4  - 

211,363,255 

23,043,259 

23-4,406,514 

+17,728,991 

1,410,092 

657,169 

1,967,261 

+ 49,477 

230,373,775 

1784-6 

227,240,597 

18.26S, 591 

245,509,1S8 

+11,102,674 

1,376,234 

750,785 

2,127,019 

+ 159,758 

247,036,207 

1785-6 

23S,2S1,24S 

S.53L812 

2-16,763,060 

+ 1,253,872 

1,462,652 

794,400 

2,257,052 

+ 130,033 

2-49,020,112 

178G-7 

9»7  r.(V5  .155 

j-  sis  177 

1787-8  - 

236,111,598 

9,559,204 

245,670,S02 

- 1,425,435 

1,586,008 

627,369 

2,213/137 

- 46,153 

247,884,239 

1788-0 

234,605,24S 

11,025,206 

245,630,451 

- 40,348 

1,5S6,068 

627,339 

2,213,437 

- 

247,843,891 

17S9-00 

233,0-16, 39S 

11,531,711 

244,578,109 

- 1,052,345 

1,586,068 

027,369 

2,213,437 

- 

246,791,540 

1700-1 

231,458,S9S 

13,000,S09 

244,459,707 

- 118,402 

1,5S6,06S 

627,369 

2,213,437 

- 

246,673,1-14 

1701-2 

229,951,798 

13,622,607 

243,574,405 

- 885,302 

1,5S6,0GS 

627,369 

2,213,437 

- 

245,787,842 

1702-3 

- 227,9S9,1-4S 

13,061,997 

241,051,145 

- 2,523,260 

1,025,298 

627,369 

2,252,667 

+ 39,230 

243,303,812 

1793-4 

232,064,743 

17,023,933 

249,0SS,07G 

+ 8,037,531 

1,969,975 

994,292 

2,874,207 

+ 621,600 

251,902,943 

1704-5 

244, 936,324 

16,97S,SS5 

261,909,709 

+12,S21,033 

2,940,914 

1,061,58S 

4,002,452 

+ 1,128,185 

265,912,161 

1795-6 

297,891,900 

23,039,991 

S20,431,S91 

+58,622,182 

4,469,406 

1,107,692 

6, 577.09S 

+ 1,574,916 

32G,008,989 

1796-7 

346,113,466 

12,363,700 

358,477,166 

+33,045,275 

0,376,075 

1,160/492 

6,537,407 

+ 960,369 

365,01-1,033 

1797-8  - 

372,249,946 

11,117,500 

SSS,S67,446 

+24890,280 

9,275,890 

858,785 

10,134,075 

+ 8,597,20S 

393,602,121 

1798-9 

400,016,087 

15,992,000' 

416,008,087 

+32,640,611 

14,920,247 

886,477 

15,806,724 

+ 5,672,049 

431,81-4,811 

1799-1SOO  - 

-101,610,162 

21,094,600 

•422,70-4,762 

+ 6,G96,675 

21,757,885 

1,343,400 

23,100,785 

+ 7,294,061 

445,805,547 

416,594,145 

26,841,219 

9S  KA1  1-7 

+ 5,440,372 

475,135,302 

Aggregate  Increase') 
m the  period  ( 
from  1782-3  tof 
1800-1.  ) 

223,942,690 

229,916,622 

- 

25,431,127 

1,192,240 

26,623,373 

- 

256,539,995 

1801-2 

466,261,457 

22,S65,600 

£489,127,057 

sn7wn+) 

1802-3 

487,699,972 

16,452,500 

i 501,152,472 

+15,025,415 

34,531,814 

1,035,945 

35,507,759 

+ 3,352,536 

539,720,231 

1803-4 

491,205,-42S 

19,201,600 

= 510,407,028 

+ 6,254,530 

37,055214 

1,596,923 

38,052,137 

+ 3,084,378 

549,059,165 

1804-5 

500,030,131 

25,786,100 

525,816,231 

+15,409,203 

45,723,186 

766,154 

46,489,310 

+ 7,837,203 

572,303,571 

1805-6 

521,1-10,946 

27,402,200 

551,513,146 

.MSSSBSK 

97  (109 

1803-7  - - 

539,843,573 

■ 2S,U1,300 

567,954,873 

+16,411,727 

54,110,714 

- 

54,110,714 

+ 4,694,036 

622,005,587 

1807-8 

513,419,234 

32,726,500 

576,175,731 

+ 8,220,851 

68,283,839 

309,231 

58,053,070 

+ 4,542,356 

634,828,894 

1808-9 

512,319,419 

89,301,200 

581,620,649 

+ 5,444,915 

61,968,025 

500,000 

62,408,025 

+ 3,814,955 

944,088,674 

1809-10  - 

549,313,823 

89,163,600 

588,477/423 

+ 6,856,774 

05,475209 

605,288 

66,0S0,557 

+ 3,612,532 

054,557,980 

1810-11 

552,871,560 

37,945,300 

590,816,800 

+ 2,339,437 

71,430,377 

105,288 

71,535,605 

+ 6,455,10S 

602,352.525 

18li-2 

2563,329,893 

42,781,800 

606,111,093 

+15,294,833 

72,253,555 

1,698,994 

73,952,459 

+ 2,416,794 

6S0,094,152 

1812-3 

586,424,053 

45,021,400 

631,445,453 

+25,333,700 

79,339,058 

2,315,945 

81,655,063 

+ 7,702,544 

713,100,456 

1813-4 

651,042,332 

48,416,100 

703,358,432 

+71,912,979 

89,192,297 

2,515,709 

91,708,066 

+10,053,063 

795,006,498 

1814-5 

659,485,617 

58,733,600 

718,219,217 

+14,860,785 

97,301,181 

2,500,385 

99,801,506 

+ 8,093,500 

818,020,783 

1815-6 

709,295,265 

42,255,300 

751,550,505 

+ 33.33134S 

110,730,519 

2,490,923 

113,227,412 

+13,425,876 

864,778,007 

1816-7 

602,859,169 

41,503,300 

737,422,469 

-14,128,096 

107,380,158 

5,304,615 

112,684,773 

- 542,669 

860,107,242 

Aggregate  Increase' 
in  the  period  I 

1819-7  18°0'1  t0 ' 

272,553,224 

18,275400 

290,828,324 

- 

80,538,039 

3,094,677 

31,143,610 

- 

374.971,910 

t Irish  Treasury  Bills.  ' x.  " 

t Includes  a loan  ol  0,300,000!.  in  Stock  which,  though  charged  on  Great  Britain,  was  raised  for  Ireland  in  1811. 
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Table  No.  III. 

Funded  and  Unfunded  Debt  of  the  United  Kingdom. 


Amount  outstanding  at  the  end  of  each  Financial  Year  from  1816-7  to  1835-6  inclusive. 


T““- 

Funded 

Debt. 

Unfunded. 

Debt. 

Total. 

Increase  ( + ) 
or  Decrease  (— ) 
in  the  Year. 

1816- 7 

1817- 8 

1818- 9 

1819- 20 

1820- 1 
1821-2 

1822- 3 

1823- 4 

1824- 5 

1825- 6 
1S26-7 

1827- 8 

1828- 9 

1829- 30 

1830- 1 

1831- 2 

1832- 3 

1833- 4 

1834- 5 

1835- 6 

Net  Decrease  in  the  period! 
from  1816-7  to  1835-6  - / 

£ 

800,239,327 
780,631,391 
795,604,651 
798,535,221 
804,943,982 
798,463,711 
797,376,319 
792,851,971 
782,257,268 
779,285,910 
785,011,063 
778,743,997 
773,636,417 
772,607,32 6 
758,880,804 
756,994,1 17 
755,604,339 
753,238,754 
745,326,516 
760,294,554 

£ 

49,867,915 

62,641,304 

49.161.350 
48,193,800 

33.334.350 
32,670,731 
36,248,900 
34,709,500 
37,868.200 
31,920,950 
25,131,600 

28.121.300 
27,831,000 
25,515,850 
27,285,250 
27,141,050 

27.805.300 
28,039,746 

29. 527.351 
30,082,585 

£ 

850,107,242 

843,272,695 

844,766,001 

846,729,021 

838,278,332 

831,134,442 

833,625,219 

827,561,471 

820,125,468 

811,206,860 

810,142,663 

806,865,297 

801,467,417 

798,123,176 

786,166,054 

784,135,167 

783,409,639 

781,278,500 

774,853,867 

790,377,139 

£ 

- 6,834,547 

+ 1,493,306 
+ 1,963,020 

- 8,450,689 

- 7,143,890 
+ 2,490,777 

- 6,063,748 

- 7,436,003 

- 8,918,608 

- 1,064,197 

- 3,277,366 

- 5,397,880 

- 3,344,241 

- 11,957,122 

- 2,030,887 

- 725,528 

- 2,131,139 

- 6,424,633 
+ 15,523,272 

39,944,773 

19,785,330 

59,730,103 

- 

APPENDIX  II. 


A. — Memorandum  presented  to  the  Commission  by  Mr.  Murrough  0 Brien,  m connection 
with  the  Evidence  given  by  him  before  the  Commission. 


Irishmen  have  never  ceased  to  protest  against  the 
fiscal  arrangements  imposed  upon  their  country  at  the 
time  of  the  Union.  The  reception  accorded  to  Ireland’s 
complaints  and  protests  illustrates  Burke’s  remark, 
that  “ when  any  community  is  subordinately  connected 
“ with  another,  the  great  danger  of  the  connexion  is  the 
“ extreme  pride  and  self-complacency  of  the  superior, 
“ which  in  all  matters  of  controversy  will  probably 
“ decide  in  its  own  favour.” 

Financial  At  the  Union,  Ireland’s  contribution  to  the  Imperial 
mcntsat  the  revenue  was  fixed  at  xyths  of  the  whole,  in  spite  of  the 
Union.  remonstrances  of  a large  proportion  of  the  Irish  Lords 
and  Commons. 

A number  of  Irish  peers,  Foster,  Grattan,  and  other 
prominent  opponents  of  the  Union,  demonstrated  the 
inability  of  Ireland  to  bear  such  a charge,  and  that  in 
an  united  Parliament  100  Irish  members  would  be 
powerless  to  protect  Irish  interests. 

This  forecast  was  justified;  Ireland  was  unable,  as 
had  been  foreseen,  to  meet  the  charge  imposed  on  her, 
and  her  deficit  was  made  up  bv  annual  borrowings  on 
her  account,  until,  the  Irish  debt  having  quadrupled 
while  that  of  Great  Britain  had  only  doubled,  the 
Exchequers  of  the  two  countries  were  consolidated  in 
1817. 

bankruptcy  In  1800,  Great  Britain’s  debt  per  head  was  421.  j 
in  1817.  Ireland’s  51.  12s.  Ireland’s  pre-Union  debt  was  less 
than  5\st  part  of  the  total  debt  of  tho  two  kingdoms  ; 
after  17  years  of  British  management  it  had  risen  to 
between  Jth  and  £th.  Several  select  committees  failed 


to  disentangle  the  public  accounts  of  this  period ; but 
it  is  clear  that  they  were  neither  framed  nor  kept  in 
accordance  with  the  Treaty  of  Union,  and  it  is  more 
than  probable  that,  in  addition  to  the  fiscal  burden  in 
excess  of  her  capacity  laid  upon  her,  Ireland  was 
separately  charged  with  loans  which  should  have  been 
debited  to  the  two  countries  jointly.  At  any  rate, 

Ireland,  as  foreseen  by  those  who  had  the  best  means 
of  forming  an  opinion,  became  bankrupt  in  17  years. 

Taxation  raised  to  the  highest  possible  rate  did  not 
meet  the  charges  laid  on  her. 

Since  the  amalgamation  of  the  Exchequers  in  1817, 
the  taxation  of  the  two  countries  has  been  gradually 
assimilated,  and  with  a few  trifling  exceptions,  in- 
discriminate taxation  now  prevails  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom.  But  indiscriminate  taxation  does 
not,  and  identical  taxes  do  not,  necessarily  mean 
equality  of  taxation  between  two  countries  differing  in 
their  economic  circumstances  and  social  customs. 

Ireland’s  complaint  is  that  she  is  unequally  taxed,  Comparison 
having  regard  to  her  comparative  capacity  to  bear  Britain’s 
taxation,  and  to  the  services  which  she  obtains  in  and  ire- 
return  for  the  taxes  she  pays.  Her  financial  position  is  economic 
as  if  a person  with  3001.  a year  had  to  keep  up  an  position, 
establishment  in  forced  partnership  with,  on  the  same 
scale,  and  in  the  same  style,  as  another  person  with 
10,0001.  a year,  contributing  a proportion  of  every 
outlay  the  richer  partner  chose  to  make.  The  modest 
competence  that  would  amply  suffice  for  all  the  neces- 
sities of  the  first,  if  living  independently,  would  be 
ruinously  insufficient' for  the  same  person  in  such  a 
partnership. 
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Ireland,  the  poorest  and  least  progressive  country  in 
civilised  Europe,  the  only  one  whose  population  has  for 
40  years  been  continually  diminishing,  is  fiscally  linked 
with  the  richest  country  in  the  world.  She  is  taxed 
and  her  revenue  is  spent  as  if  she  were  an  integral  part 
of  Great  Britain,  although  her  circumstances,  her 
economic  and  social  condition,  and  her  needs,  are 
wholly  different. 

The  7th  Article  of  the  Treaty  of  Union  provided  that 
after  20  years  the  just  proportion  of  contribution  to 
the  revenue  by  each  country  was  to  be  ascertained  (os 
an  alternative  to  other  methods  which  are  not  ap- 
plicable) by  a comparison  of  the  income  of  each  country 


from  the  produce  of  a general  tax,  if  such  had  been 
imposed.  No  such  tax  existed  until  1853,  when  the 
income  tax  was  extended  to  Ireland  ; and  if  her  con- 
tribution was  fixed  upon  that  basis,  Ireland  would  now 
be  paying  four  millions  instead  of  eight  millions — one- 
twenty-fourth  instead  of  one-twelfth  of  the  Imperial 

Parliamentary  Paper  329/’91  presents  the  Treasury  “Financial 
view  of  the  financial  relations  of  the  three  kingdoms,  Sl'hltio"s ’’ 
and  the  Treasury’s  conclusions  as  to  the  respective  ^ap°13, 
contributions  of  oach  country.  The  following  table  is 
taken  from  this  paper,  the  first  published  of  tho 
series : — 


Summary  for  Three  Years — Amounts  and  Per-centages. 


The  Treasury’s  estimate  of  the  taxation  paid  per  head 
of  population  is  as  follows : — 


Amounts  per  Head  of  Population. 
(Census  1891.) 


butions  to  the  Imperial  revenue  were  fixed  considerably 
under  2,000, 000Z.,  and  the  balance  of  her  actual  revenue 
handed  over  to  an  Irish  local  authority  to  be  spent  as 
it  thought  fit.  Both  countries  would  benefit  by  such  a 
re-adjnstment  of  the  administrative  system. 

Fallacies  But  the  Treasury  classification  of  expenditure  in 
Treasury  Parliamentary  Paper  329/’91,  and  other  subsequent 
estimates.  papers,  is  not  a fair  statement  of  the  facts,  even  if  the 

6.000. 0001.  alleged  to  be  spent  on  Irish  services  were 
justly,  economically,  and  usefully  laid  out. 

Under  tho  head  of  Imperial  services,  absorbing 

62.000. 0001.  of  the  total  revenue,  and  the  greater  part 


being  spent  in  England,  are  a number  of  items  from 
which  Ireland  derives  no  benefit  whatever,  and  many 
disadvantages ; these  items  ought  more  properly  to  be 
classed  as  English  or  British  services.  Under  the  head 
of  Irish  services  are  large  sums  which  should  be  classed 
as  British  or  Imperial,  for  though  the  expenditure  is  in 
Ireland,  it  is  made  for  Imperial  reasons,  not  for  the 
benefit  of  Irish  citizens. 

Ireland,  a very  poor,  purely  agricultural  and  pastoral  Irel.md  de. 
country,  has  no  need  of  the  costly  army  and  navy  rives  no 
which  the  commerce,  foreign  relations,  and  policy  of  benefit  from 
Great  Britain  require,  and  which  her  wealth  can  afford  Superfnl  “ 
to  maintain.  Ireland  should  not  be  expected  to  con-  expenditure, 
tribute  to  these  costly  defence  services,  either  in  pro- 
portion to  her  population  or  her  wealth ; she  derives 
but  little  advantage  from  them,  and  would  scarcely  be 
more  in  danger  of  invasion  or  aggression  from  other 
powers  than  Iceland  is,  but  for  her  connexion  with 
Great  Britain. 

I do  not  suggest  that  Ireland  should  pay  nothing  for 
these  services,  but  that  she  should  pay  less  than  tho 
amount  now  contributed.  It  would  be  difficult  for 
anyone  except  a Treasury  expert  to  examine  and 
critisise  all  the  items  of  expenditure  as  given  in  detail 
in  the  Financial  Relation  Papers.  The  title  of  account 
does  not  always  denote  the  real  object  or  cause  of  tho 
expenditure.  For  example,  the  Wine  and  Tin  Com- 
pensations of  the  Duchies  of  Cornwall  and  Lancaster 
do  not  indicate  a service  from  which  Ireland  derives 
any  benefit,  yet  these  items  are  charged  as  Imperial 
services. 

Objections,  however,  may  fairly  be  made  to  the 
classification  as  Imperial  services  of — 

1.  The  Civil  List,  Royal  Annuities  and  Expenses. 

Ireland  pays  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  as  a sub- 
stitute for  royalty,  a salary  which  is  double  that 
paid  to  the  President  of  the  United  States.  That, 
and  all  the  expenses  of  his  residences  and  house- 
hold, are  debited  by  the  Treasury  to  Ireland, 
and  on  the  same  principle  tho  expense  of  royalty 
should  be  classed  as  a British  Service. 

2.  Parliament,  whose  location  at  Westminster  is  a 

disadvantage  to  Ireland,  for  it  makes  all  Irish 
legislation  more  costly,  dilatory,  and  less  efficient 
than  if  Irish  affairs  were  locally  dealt  with. 

3.  Public  buildings  in  London,  including  the  British 

Museum ; Irishmen  derive  no  more  advantage 
from  that  than  they  do  from  public  buildings  Tn 
New  York,  or  than  an  Englishman  derives  from 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy. 

4.  Diplomatic,  consular,  and  packet  services,  and  all 

charges  arising  from  the  maintenance  of  esta- 
blishments for  tho  same  purpose  in  both  Dublin 
and  London. 
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Among  the  expenses  classed  as  Irish  services,  the 
principal  charge  to  which  objection  may  be  taken  is 
that  for  the  police,  kept  up  admittedly  for  British 
reasons  as  a semi-military  force,  at  a cost  far  in  excess 
of  the  requirements  of  Ireland,  where,  under  a much 
stricter  criminal  code,  in  proportion  to  the  population, 
there  is  less  crime  than  in  the  rest  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  In  England  the  cost  of  police  is  2s.  8 d. ; in 
Ireland,  6s.  8 d.  per  head.  In  Ireland  the  number  of 
committals  for  trial  in  1890  was  1 in  2,380,  and  of  con- 
victions 1 in  3,945 ; while  in  the  rest  of  the  United 
Kingdom  the  corresponding  figures  were  1 in  2,312  and  1 
in  2,957.  If  the  Irish  police  were  kept  up  at  the  same 
rate  per  head  as  in  England,  the  cost  would  be  625,000?. 
instead  of  1 ,555,149?.,  and  still  less  if  the  force  were  in 
proportion  to  the  crimes  committed ; so  that  at  least 
one  million  of  the  police  cost  should  be  transferred 
from  the  Irish  to  the  Imperial  or  British  services 
column.  Law  charges  and  criminal  prosecutions  cost 
more  for  Ireland's  4,750,000  of  people  than  for  Eng- 
land’s 30,000,000.  Most  of  this  outlay  is  for  political 
and  British  purposes,  and  should  be  so  charged  in  the 
account. 

The  Civil  establishments  in  Ireland  are  kept  up  on  an 
Imperial  scale  and  for  British  purposes,  yet  are  charged 
by  the  Treasury  exclusively  to  Ireland.  And  Ireland 
is  charged  with  her  share  of  a number  of  large  items 
classed  as  Imperial,  such  as  Boards  of  Trade,  Privy 
Council  Office,  Treasury,  Office  of  "Works,  which  should 
more  fairly  be  charged  as  British  or  English. 

A readjustment  of  the  Treasury’s  classification, 
charging  Ireland  only  with  the  cost  of  the  services  she 
required,  and  from  which  she  derived  an  advantage, 
would  entirely  alter  the  results  and  per-centages  de- 
duced in  Parliamentary  Paper  329/’91.  Imperial  expen- 
diture in  Ireland  is  large,  no  doubt,  but  this  does  not 
compensate  for  over-taxation,  unless  the  expenditure  is 
necessary  and  beneficial  to  Ireland.  The  comparison 
of  the  per  head  taxation,  giving  the  average  Irishman’s 
taxation  at  34s.,  against  an  Englishman’s  52s.,  tells 
nothing  as  to  the  equality  of  taxation  in  each  country, 
unless  the  averago  income  of  individuals  in  each 
country  is  also  known,  and  the  services  rendered  by  the 
State  in  each  country.  Ireland  pays  less  per  head  than 
England,  because  her  population  consists  of  a larger 
proportion  of  poorer  persons  in  every  class  of  occupation 
and  property. 

The  following  table  shows  what  Ireland’s  proportion 
of  wealth  is  to  that  of  the  United  Kingdom  on  a com- 
parison of  the  income-tax  assessment  and  recipts  in 
1891,  with  the  amount  of  the  assessment  or  produce  of 
the  tax  per  head  in  England  and  Ireland  : — 


JTbom  Inland  Revenue  Report  to  March  1891. 


irisliTOsosa-  Ireland’s  largest  item  is  Schedule  A.  (nearly  half  of 
monts,  her  total  assessment).  Under  Schedule  A.  she  is  much 
Schcdulo  A.  more  highly  valued  than  England.  In  Ireland  the 


assessment  of  land  has  remained  unchanged  for  40 
years ; and  the  assessment  cannot  be  changed,  although 
the  value  of  land  has  fallen.  In  Great  Britain  the 
rateable  value  of  land"  diminished  by  over  13,000,000?. 
between  1880  and  1894.  The  under-assessment  of 
country  mansions  and  of  valuable  urban  building  sites, 
so  common  in  England,  has  no  corresponding  place  in 
the  Irish  assessment.  For  example,  in  evidence  to  the 
Yaluation  Committee  of  the  London  County  Council, 

Mr.  E.  J.  Harper  said : “ The  annual  value  of  all  vacant 
“ land  (in  London)  which  is  not  assessed  I have  put 
“ down  very  moderately  at  1,500,000?.  annually.”  The 
Committee’s  Report  stated  that  in  the  parish  of  Ken- 
sington there  was  vacant  land  worth  for  sale  1,700,000?. 
practically  not  rated  at  all  (Report  of  Land  "Valuation 
Committee,  1889).  Ireland’s  assessment  of  buildings 
comprises  a large  number  of  frail  thatched  houses 
which  have  no  net  letting  value,  for  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance would  exceed  the  rent. 

This  comparative  under-assessment  in  Great  Britain  under 
extends  to  railways  and  other  such  works  as  well  as  to  assessment 
farms,  mansions,  and  vacant  lands.  Mr.  T.  F.  Hedley  “England 
one  of  the  largest  valuers  in  the  North  of  England, 
says : “ Comparing  the  valuation  and  amounts  of  rates 
“ payable  by  the  Dublin,  Wicklow,  and  Wexford  Rail  - 
“ way  with  the  amounts  paid  by  the  two  largest  English 
“ railway  companies,  the  London  and  North-western 
“ and  the  Great  Western,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  rates 
“ paid  or  payable  by  the  former  are  enormously  in 
“ excess  of  the  latter,  and  that  the  difference  is  solely 
“ to  be  attributed  to  the  ‘ parochial  principle  ’ of  rating 
“ in  England.”  Comparing  different  parts  of  the 
L.  N.  W.  R.  system  with  Irish  railways,  he  says 
the  assessable  value  of  the  Dublin,  Wicklow,  and 
Wexford  Railway,  in  proportion  to  the  receipts,  is  11 
times  greater  than  that  of  the  Shrewsbury  and  Hereford ! 

(Local  Taxation,  by  T.  F.  Hedley,  1878.)  In  another 
pamphlet  on  the  same  subject,  in  1882,  he  says  : “ Whilst 
“ the  strictest  supervision  is  exercised  over  expendi- 
“ ture,  the  assessment  of  properties  to  the  rates  is 
“ seriously  neglected.  Whilst  the  guardians  may  not 
“ expend  a few  shillings  contrary  to  the  consolidated 
“ orders  or  to  the  prejudice  of  the  ratepayers,  they 
“ may,  by  neglecting  the  proper  assessment  of  pro- 
“ perties,  prejudice  the  ratepayers  to  the  extent  of  many 
“ thousands  of  pounds.”  He  then  states  that  in  six 
unions  of  Durham  collieries  were  under-rated  to  the 
extent  of  120,000?. ; and  to  show  that  these  irregularities 
extend  to  other  properties,  he  gives  the  rents  paid  and 
the  rateable  values  in  113  cases  in  a union  being  valued 
by  his  firm.  In  some  instances  the  valuation  is  one- 
eleventh  of  the  rent ; the  rents  of  the  whole  lot  are 
190  per  cent,  higher  than  the  rateable  values — 3,943?. 
rental  against  1,359?.  rateable  value. 

The  valuation  of  Ireland,  though  supposed  to  be  made  ■>  Griffith’s _ 
on  an  estimate  of  what  the  land  would  produce,  really  valuation." 
followed  the  rents,  which  were  excessively  high,  owing 
to  the  competition  for  land  among  a larger  population 
than  Ireland  has  at  present.  Mr.  Senior’s  remarks  on 
Griffith’s  system  of  valuation  may  be  quoted  : “ Though 
“ Mr.  Griffith  does  not  avow  the  element  of  rent,  I 
“ believe  he  is  in  fact  really  guided  by  it  ” ; and  as  to 
rent,  “ I take  it  a smaller  portion  of  the  produce 
“ remains  ■with  the  tenant  in  Ireland  than  in  Scotland 
1 ‘ or  England  ” (Proceedings  of  Committee  on  Townland 
Yaluation,  1844-5). 

To  the  Committee  on  Taxation  in  1864  Mr.  Senior  Ireland’s 
said,  in  answer  to  Q.  5176-7,  that  Ireland  was  much  assessment 
higher  valued  thau  England.  thvly'hfK1'- 

A great  deal  of  inferior  tillage  land  which  was  then 
valued  as  such  has  since  relapsed  into  heathy,  sedgy, 
or  rushy  pasture,  of  far  less  value  than  it  was  assessed 
at  when  under  cultivation.  The  assessment  of  land  in 
Ireland  has  always  been  high  as  compared  with  that  in 
England,  so  far  as  each  assessment  follows  the  rents. 

It  was  stated  to  the  Land  Committee  of  last  session  to 
be  the  custom  for  the  Irish  landlord  to  get  about  one- 
third  of  the  gross  produce,  while  in  England  the  pro- 
portion was  stated  to  be  one-fifth. 

Though  I do  not  think  these  figures  are  correct,  they 
are  true  as  to  the  fact  of  the  Irish  landlord  receiving  as 
rent  a larger  proportion  of  the  gross  produce  than  the 
English  landlord. 

To  compare  the  assessment  of  Ireland  and  Great 
Britain,  2,000,000?.  at  least  should  be  taken  off 
Schedule  A.  in  Ireland,  to  correspond  with  the  reduc- 
tion of  13,000,000?.  in  Great  Britain  since  1880;  for 
this  diminution  applies  only  to  agricultural  land,  and 
the  assessment  of  that  is  not  given  separate  from  urban 
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The  comparison  of  tlie  local  rateable  values  with  the 
income-tax  assessment  at  p.  32,  Appendix  to  Inland 
Revenue  Report,  1894,  confirms  what  I have  stated 
above  as  to  England’s  lower  assessment  under 
Schedule  A. 

The  gross  “estimated”  rental  of  all  property  locally 
rated  in  England  is  191,586,3651.  For  the  reasons 
given  this  “ estimated  ’’  rental  is  below  the  real  rental 
valfie. 

The  net  assessment  under  Schedule  A.  compared 
with"  this  is  150,210,9441.,  i.e.,  41,375,3711.  less,  or 
21“  5 per  cent,  less  than  the  “ estimated  ’’  gross  rental. 
drain!100  Schedule  A.,  moreover,  includes  an  absentee  rental 
variously  estimated  at  from  3,000,0001.  to  S, 00(1,0001. 
This,  should  be  deducted  from  the  Irisp  assessment  in 
comparing  the  respective  wealth  of  the  two  countries 
on:  this  basis  to  include  it  would  be  as  unjust  as  to 
charge  a farmer  with  income  tax  on  the  rent  he  pays  to 
his  landlord  as  well  as  on  the  profits  of  occupation 
under' Schedule  B. 

In  gelation  to  the  capital  value  of  landed  estates, 
which  in  Ireland  are  not  worth  more  than  ,17  years’ 
purchase  of  the  rental,  owners  have  been  paying  nearly 
double  as  muoh  income  , tax  and  . succession  duty  as 
owners  in  England,  where  estates  are  worth  pearly 
30  years’  purchase.' 

In  the  Peers’  Dissent  and  Protest  against  the  Union 
Resolutions  in  1800,  the  absentee  rental  was  estimated 
at  2,000,0001.,  being  38  per  cent,  of  the  then  total 
estimated  rental.  Absenteeism  has;  increased  sinco  the 
Union.  A return  made  in  1872  notoriously  under- 
estimated the  value  of  estates  owned  by  absentees,  and 
although  no  exact  figures  on  the  question  are  now 
obtainable;  it  is  clear  that  from  an  economic  point  of 
view  not  only  the  rentals  of  absentee  owners,  but  the 
interest  on  mortgages  owned  by  residents  in  Great 
Britain,  as  well  as  all  annual  charges  paid  to  persons 
residing  out  of  Ireland,  should  be  deducted  from 
Ireland’s  income-tax  assessment  in  estimating  her 
capacity  for  taxation.  These  rentals  and  charges  are 
paid  by  the  exportation  of  Irish  produce,  and  the  only 
return  received  by  Ireland  consists  of  bundles  of  rent 
receipts. 

Under  Schedule  D.  practically  self-assessed  from  re- 
turns by  the  payers,  it  has  often  been  remarked  that 
in  the  volume  of  trade  and  business  many  taxable  in- 
comes escape  observation  in  England,  while  in  Ireland 
fewer  do  so,  owing  to  the  greater  difficulty  of  escaping 
notice.  This  coincides  with  experience  of  such  self- 
made  assessments  in  the  United  States,  where  “ the 
“ larger  the  city  the  smaller  is  the  proportion  of  such 
“ property  reached.”* 

Even,  as  the  total  uncorrected  amount  of  income-tax 
assessment  stands,  the  rate  of  Imperial  taxation  in 
Ireland  in,  189CL-91  was  6s.  in  the  £,  while  that  for 
England  and  Wales  was  only  3s.  Id. ; yet  the  average 
income  indicated  by  the  assessment  is  in  Ireland  less 
than  one-fourth  the  average,  income  in  England. 

Itis  quite,  clear  that  Ireland  has  been  paying  to  the 
Imperial  revenue  for  many  years  more  than  double 
what  she  would  have  been  paying  in  accordance  with 
the  strictest  and  most  adverse  interpretation  of  the 
Treaty  of  Union.  If  the  excess  payment  for  the  last 
40  years  is  estimated  at  4,000,0001.  a year,  the  debt  due 
to.  Ireland  at  3 per  gent,  interest  would  amount  to 
300,000,0001.  sterling. 

Income  tax.  In  1800,  Lord  Castlereagh  said  that  the  best  criterion 
of  taxable  °n  of  the- relative  means  of  the  two  countries  would  be  the 
capacity.  produce  of  an  income  tax  on  the  same  description  of 
incomes  in  each  country.  We  have  this  now,  and  it  is 
the  only  criterion  of  the  kind.  It  is  the  best  available 
so  far  as  it  goes,  provided  that  the  difference  in  value 
of  the  assessments  is  taken  into  account,  and  an  adjust- 
ment made  for  the  tax  on  incomes  derived  from  but  not 
spent  in  Ireland. 

'‘  The  income  of  an  Irish  absentee  owner  is  in  ho  sense 
indicative  of  so  much  wealth  in  Ireland.  It  represents 
so  much  produce  taken  from  the  country  without  any 
return  whatever.  This  is  an  active  cause  of  impoverish- 
ment ; for  a district  owned  by  an  absentee  is  like  a farm 
the  produce  of  which  is  sold  year  after  year  and  no 
corresponding  return  made  to  keep  up  the  fertility. 

Otherwise,  the  aggregate  incomes  shown  by  the  pro- 
duce of  the  tax  in  each  country  is  a measure  of  the 
wealth  of  the  propertied  classes  only.  Taxable  incomes. 


• “Taxation  of  American  States  and  Cities;”  by  Professor  Ely. 


so  far  as  they:  are  spent  in  Ireland,  are  distributed 
among  the  wage  earners,  shopkeepers,  and  industries 
of  the  country,  and  the  amount  per  head  so  distributed 
iu  Ireland  is,  as  the  income-tax  returns  show,  very 
much  less  than  in  the  rest  of  Great  Britain. 

If  it  be  asked  why  a resident  in  Ireland  with  1,0001.  Ireland’s 
a year  should  pay  less  taxes  than  an  Englishman  with  seller 
the  same  income,  the  answer  is  that  he  does  not  receive  from'1*®8 
the  same  advantages  in  return  ; and  if  it  be  asked  why  Imperial 
an  Irish  manual  labourer  should  pay  less  than  an  ex|lcm,il|irc. 
English  labourer,  the  answer  is  the  same,  and  in 
addition  that  ho  has  a very  much  smaller  margin  of 
taxable  income.  Fublic  revenues  should  be  measured 
not  by  what  people  are  able  but  what  they  ought  to 
give,  and  each  person’s  contribution  should  depend 
upon  tho  benefit  received  in  return.  Ah  Irishman 
receives  less  benefit  from  all  tho  great  items  of  public 
expenditure  than  an  Englishman  ; from  the  army,  navy, 
and  civil  Services,  including  the  vast  expenditure  on 
public  buildings  in  London,  the  centre  of  Government. 

In  respect  of  incomes  and  properties  below  the  limits  Irhh. 
of  taxation,  there  are  few  statistics  for  comparison,  but  comes  below 
it  is  Undeniable  that  tho  average  of  such  incomes  is  Mjo  limit  oi 
very  much  smaller,  and  that  small  properties  are  more  «o“smaU* 
rare  than  in  Great  Britain.  Wages  are  much  lower  in  dm"  m 
Ireland:  there  is  ho  class  there  Corresponding  to  the 
highly  paid  artisans  and  mechanics  who  are  so  numerous 
in  England. 

According  to  Mr.  Little’s  Report  to  the  Labour  Com- 
mission the  wages  of  agricultural  labourers  are  38  per 
ceht.  higher  in  England,  and  48  per  cent,  higher  in 
Wales  than  in  Ireland  (Board  Of  Agriculture  Journal, 

P-  96).  The  house  accommodation  for  this  class  is 
immensely  inferior  in  Ireland. 

The  estimate  of  agricultural  wages  does  not  take  into 
account  the  number  of  persons  who,  during  part  of  the 
year,  earn  nothing  in  L-eland. 

From  want  of  employment  at  home.  Irishmen  go  in  Economic 
numbers  every  year  to  England,  and  even  to  tho  United  dra.in  fr?m 
States,  for  temporary  work,  and  about  a 1,000,0001.  of  cmlgratl0D- 
the  savings  of  the  Irish  poor  are  spent  annually  on  the 
outfit  and  passage  of  the  60  or  70  thousand  emigrants 
who  leave  Ireland  for  ever,  a drain  on  the  resources  of 
the  country  directly  attributable  to  the  political  condition 
of  Ireland.  The  commercial,  industrial,  and  domestic 
classes  are  all  less  well  paid  in  Ireland  than  in  England, 
and  less  numerous  in  proportion  to  the  population. 

In  1886,  Mr.  R.  Giffen  (“  Nineteenth  Century,”  March,  Mi-.  GifTen’s 
1886)  estimated  the  taxable  income  of  Ireland  at  15  cstimate- 
millions,  or  one  fifty-third  of  Great  Britain’s  taxable 
income  of  800,000, 000Z. ; the  conclusions  he  came  to, 
writing  “ exclusively  from  a British  point  of  view,” 
were,  “ that  Ireland  as  a poor  country  was  dispro- 
“ portionately  taxed,  and  that  although  the  taxes  of 
“ the  United  Kingdom  are  technically  indiserimate, 

“ nearly  the  whole  taxable  income  of  the  Irish  people 
“ was  absorbed  by  the  State,  and  that  under  such  con- 
“ ditions  there  could  be  little  accumulation  in  Ireland.” 

From  his  figures  it  appears  that  equality  of  taxation 
would  exist  if  the  average  Irishman  paid  one-seventh 
the  amount  paid  by  the  average  inhabitant  of  Great 
Britain.  Ireland’s  poverty  consists  in  the  fact  that 
she  has  many  more  poor  inhabitants  than  Great  Britain, 
and  in  estimating  their  capacity  for  taxation  a deduction 
should  be  made  from  the  gross  income  of  the  minimum 
necessary  for  subsistence. 

Mr.  Giffen  estimated  the  income  per  head  in  Ireland 
at  14 L 6s.  8d.;  against  3 91.  7s.  oil.  in  Great  Britain : and 
capital  per  head  at  9 Oh  in  Ireland,  and  308Z.  in  Great 
Britain.  This  estimate  appears  more  than  borne  out 
by  the  results  Of  the  tables  which  I give  further  on. 

Ip  the  matter  of  drink,  from  which  so  large  a part 
of  the  public  revenue  is  raised,  there  is  as  great-  an  ofSetow 
inequality  of  taxation,  arising  out  of  a disregard  of  the  on  drink- 
differing  habits  of  the  three  countries,  as  if  an  indis- 
criminate tax  on  tea  were  imposed  on  France  and 
England,  and  it  was  then  maintained  that  the  tea- 
drinking  and  coffee-drinking  nations:  were  equally 
taxed.  It  is  not  the  business  of  Government  to  decide 
what  articles  of  general  consumption  shall  be  used,  and 

mwhat  — 

among  a 

Taxes  on  alcoholic  drinks  produce  about  30,000,000z 
a year,  and  deducing  the  amounts  consumed  per  head 
from  the  Treasury  estimates  of  revenue  contributed  by 
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present 

poverty. 


Other  causes 
of  Ireland’s 
poverty. 


each  division  of  the  kingdom,  in  Parliamentary  Paper 
329  we  have  the  following  table  : — '• 


Duty  on,  and  Amount  or,  Spikits,  Beeh,  and  Wine 
CONSUMED  IN  ENGLAND,  SCOTLAND,  AND  IRELAND. 


The  standard  of  taxation  for  drink  is  its  alcoholic 
strength;  but  an  exception  is  made  in  favour  of  the 
Englishman’s  principal  drink ; the  tax  upon  this,  at 
the  usual  specific  gravity  of  l-055  degrees,  would,  in 
proportion  to  its  alcohol,  be  Is.  per  gallon  instead  of 
2 d.  Taking  the  above  amounts  consumed  per  head,  if 
taxation  was  levied  on  the  alcohol  in  beer  at  the  same 
rate  as  on  spirits,  an  Englishman  would  pay  21.  9 s.  6d. 
instead  of  15s. ; a Scotchman  11.  8s.  od.  instead  of  19s.  Id.  ■ 
an  Irishman,  1Z.  7s.  lid.  instead  of  14s.,  as  taxation  on 
spirits  and  beer. 

On  every  occasion  when  the  financial  condition  of 
Ireland  has  been  brought  before  Parliament,  it  has 
been  the  duty  of  the  Treasury  Department  to  furnish 
English  Ministers  with  figures,  facts,  and  arguments 
against  the  Irish  view  of  the  question.  The  forces  of 
tradition  and  prejudice  are,  therefore,  very  strong  at 
the  Treasury.  The  officials  of  that  department  alone 
have  the  means  of  getting  the  figures  embodied  in  the 
returns.  They  are  experts  in  this,  and  no  outsider  has 
the  means  of  checking,  or  questioning,  their  figures, 
though  he  may  demur  to  the  conclusions  drawn5 from 
them. 

Sir  E.  Hamilton’s  interesting  historical  account  of 
the  financial  relations  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
shows  that  the  Irish  objections  to  the  financial  arrange- 
ment in  1800,  were  well  founded.  The  Union  led  to  an 
era  of  excessive  taxation,  and  the  conclusion  he  comes 
to  (p.  20),  that  Ireland’s  bankruptcy  was  due  to  the  terms 
of  the  arrangement,  not  to  the  way  it  was  carried  out, 
concedes  the  fact  that  the  terms  of  Union  were  unfair, 
oppressive,  and  ruinous  to  Ireland. 

Excessive  taxation  was  one  cause  of  the  poverty  of 
Ireland,  and  prevented  the  natural  accumulation  of 
capital  during  the  early  part  of  this  century,  when  the 
foundations  of  England’s  wealth  were  being  laid. 

National  wealth  is  of  slow  growth,  and  the  effects  of 
bad  laws  continue  long  after  the  laws  themselves  have 
ceased  to  exist.  The  penal  laws  co-operated  with 
excessive  taxation  in  preventing  the  growth  of  wealth. 
Arthur  Young  thought-  that  these  laws,  preventing 
three-fourths  of  the  population  of  Ireland  from  owning 
property,  from  getting  or  keeping  wealth,  from  holding 
public  offices,  from  being  educated  ; laws  discouraging 
thrift  and  industry,  contributed  more  to  prevent 
progress  in  Ireland,  than  all  other  causes  together. 
“ Where,”  he  says,  “ is  there  a people  in  the  world  to 
“ be  found  industrious  in  such  a circumstance?  If  a 
“ Catholic  should  accidently  gain  wealth,  the  whole 
“ kingdom  should  not  afford  him  an  opportunity  of 
“ investing  it.  These  laws  were  directed.”  he  said, 
“ not  against  the  Catholic  religion,  but  against  the 
“ industry  and  prosperity  of  whoever  professes  that 
“ religion.  How  is  agriculture  to  flourish,  manufac- 
“ tnres  to  be  established,  or  commerce  to  extend,  under 
“ a system  which  drove  out  of  the  kingdom  all  the 
‘ ‘ personal  wealth  of  the  Catholics,  and  prohibited  their 
“ industry  within  it.” 

No  history  of  the  economic  and  financial  condition  of 
Ireland  should  omit  to  take  into  account  the  effects  of 
these  laws  in  the  past,  and  the  remains  of  those  effects 
at  present. 

However,  a just  estimate  of  the  present  relative 
capacity  of  Ireland  to  bear  taxation,  and  of  the  amount 
she  ought  to  contribute  to  the  Imperial  revenue  for 
the  services  she  receives,  is  of  more  importance; than 
past  history. 

Sir  E.  Hamilton's  statement  shows  that  the  revenue 
from  Ireland  is  continually  decreasing,  while  the 
Imperial  expenditure  on  administration  is  increasing. 


His  comparison  of  the  loCal  taxation  in  each  countrv 
(p.  35)  is  not  a fair  one,  for  Ireland  does  not  obtain  the  between00 
same  services  in  quantity,  or  quality,,  that  Great  Britain  a1<l 

does  from  her  local  authorities.  In  Ireland  we  have  taxation 
not  a reformed  Local  Government  as  Great  Britain  has, 
under  the.  County  and  Parish  Councils  Act,  nor  so 
extensive  a system  of  municipal  government.  In 
roads,  streets,  bridges,  drainage,  water  supplies,  parks, 
markets,  public  lighting,  and  libraries,  artisans’  dwel- 
lings, education,  and  municipal  enterprise,  Ireland,  is 
far  behind  the  rest  of  the  Empire. 

Taking  the  income-tax  assessment  (unadjusted  for 
absentee  rents  and  agricultural  depression)  as  a 
measure,  the  total  Imperial  and  Ideal  taxation, 
127,5p9,00pZ.,  amounts  to  4s.  3cZ.  in  the  pound  for  Great 
Britain ; similar  Irish  taxation,  10,454, 000Z.,  amounts  to 
8s.  in  the  pound. 

According  to  the  Treasury  classification  of  expendi-  Excessive 
ture  (to  the  incorrectness  of  which  I have  already  cost  of  Irish 
adverted),  Irish  administration  costs  much  more  than  tion  am6™* 
British,  in  proportion  to  population  and  wealth.  The  Imperial 
reasons  are  clear;  Ireland  is  more  distant  from  the  S0rvioe’ 
centre  of  government,  and  is  practically  charged  with  a 
double  set  of  establishments,  in  Dublin  and  in  London. 

But  the  principal  reason  is  that  Ireland  is,  and  always 
has  been,  governed  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the 
Irish  people,  and  much  of  the  expenditure  charged 
against  Ireland'is  really  for  Imperial  purposes. 

The  chief  tests  of  Ireland’s  capacity  for  taxation  ™ 
given  by  Sir  E.  Hamilton  are,  (1)  from  official  statis-  Sble 
tics,  the  death  duties,  and  income  tax;  (2)  from  un-  capacity, 
official  sources*  Mr.  Giifen’s  well-known  estimates  of 
national  income  and  capital.  As  to  the  first,  no 
adjustment  has  been  made  for  absentee  property  or 
over-assessment  under  Schedules  A.  andB. ; but  accord- 
ing  to  the  unadjusted  figures,  Ireland’s  contribution  to 
the  revenue  should  be  from  4§  to  5J-.  per  cent.  It  has 
been  from  7?  to  10  per  cent,  according  to  Sir  E.  Hamil- 
ton’s tables  at  page  30.  Mr.  Giffen’s  estimate  of 
national  capital  and  income  in  1885  shows  an  absolute 
proportion  of  from  4\  to  5£  per  cent,  and  the  per  head 
capital  and  income  of  Ireland  at  one-third  that  of  Great 
Britain.  A.11  these  estimates  concur  to  show  that 
Ireland  has  been  contributing  at  least  twice  as  much  as 
she  onght  to  the  Imperial  revenue. 

As  a set  off,  Sir  E.  Hamilton  suggests  that  if  the  Cost  of 
Irish  working  classes  have  smaller  incomes,  their  living  in 
houses,  fuel,  clothes,  and  food  cost  less  than  an  ■Enf1!a1nd5nd 
Englishman’s,  and  that  an  Irishman,  out  of  10s.  or  12s.  m ' 
a week,  may  have  more  to  spend  on  “ luxuries  ” than 
an  Englishman  earning  18s.  a week.  The  idea  of  a 
labouring  man  having  “ a margin  to  spend  as  he 
pleases”  out  of  10s.  a week,  which  is  more  than  the 
average  agricultural  wage  in  Ireland,  is  ludicrous.  As 
to  fuel,  English  coals  are  burned  over  a large  part  of 
Ireland,  and  so  far  the  Irishman’s  fire  costs  nearly 
50  per  cent,  more  chan  the  Englishman  s,  Arthur 
Young  said  turf  was  the  most  expensive  kind  of  fuel, 
and  it  costs  more  now  to  win  turf  equivalent  to  a ton  of 
English  coal  than  the  coal  wonld  cost,  except  in  par- 
ticularly favourable  conditions.  An  Irishman’s  house, 
clothes,  and  food  cost  less  than  an  Englishman’s  merely 
because  they  are  infinitely  worse.  With  the  exception 
of  potatoes,  oats,  and  milk,  most  articles  of  common  use 
are  imported  from  England  and  cost  the  Irish  consumer 
more.  Ireland  is  still  poor  in  the  sense  Mr.  Senior  used 
the  word  to  the  Committee  on  Taxation  in  1864,  as  “ a 
“ country  in  which  the  mass  of  the  people  are  worse  fed 
“ worse  lodged,  worse  clothed,  worse  paid  than  in  any 
“ other  country  he  had  visited.”  Its  cheapness,  so  far 
as  it  exists,  is  what  Arthur  Young  described  as  “the 
“ cheapness  of  barbarity,  backwardness,  and  ignoranoe.” 

In  1872,  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  condition  of  the  Civil  Service  in  Ireland,  reported 
that  the  cost  of  living  was  not  less  in  Dublin  than  in 
London;  “living,”  including  house-rent  as  well  as 
articles  of  consumption  [C.  789]  1873. 

Sir  E.  Hamilton's  further  test  of  Ireland’s  capacity  Treasury 
for  taxation  derived  from  the  per  head  expenditure  on  testa  ot J 
tea,  tobacco,  spirits,  and  beer  is  quite  inconsis  tent  with  l:axab!? 
the  principles  of  just  taxation.  He  omits  wine  from  the  Xst  and 
drink  bill,  and  wine  is  much  more  largely  drunk  in  fab®0'0115- 
England  than  in  Ireland.  If  luxuries  are  to  be  taxed 
let  tharn  be  taxed  all  round.  I have  already  shown  that 
the  Englishman’s  drink,  beer,  is  unfairly  (as  between 
the  two  countries)  exempted  from  taxation.  It  is 
absurd  to  call  articles  of  every-day  use  Such  as  tea 
tobacco,  and  alcoholic  drinks,  luxuries,  and  to  make’ 
taxation  depend,  not  on  the  services  rendered  by  Govern- 
ment, or  on  the  means  of  the  taxpayer,  but  on  tho 
3 D a 
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quantity  of  certain  arbitrarily  selected  articles  con- 
sumed. 

tolreland03  As  'oans  °f Public  money,  in  respect  of  which 

it  is  claimed  that  Ireland  has  been  treated  with  special 
liberality,  they  were  nade  as  a partial  concession  to  the 
claim  that  Ireland  was  overtaxed,  and  because  Irish 
local  governing  bodies  had  not  the  same  power  as 
English  bodies  of  raising  funds  on  their  own  security. 
They  were  made  for  political  reasons,  and  to  a large 
extent  they  have  been  unremuneratively  and  uselessly 
spent  “ Much  of  the  money  lent  was  merely  so  much 
charity.”  (The  Budget  by  A.  J.  Wilson,  p.  159.) 

The  interest  still  paid  on  these  loans,  so  far  as  they 
have  been  unremuneratively  spent,  is  a dead  loss  to 
Ireland,  a payment  for  which  she  gets  no  return. 

It  is  evident  that  no  one  exact  measure  can  be  found 
for  the  comparative  wealths  of  the  two  countries.  So 
far  as  what  each  can  pay  is  ascertainable,  what  each 
ought  to  pay  would  be  a difl'erent  amount  depending  on 
the  benefits  received  from  the  joint  expenditure  on 
Imperial  services. 

Present  Great  Britain  is  rapidly  increasing  in  population  and 

wea^b,  Ireland  is  decreasing  certainly  in  population, 

Ireland.  probably  in  wealth.  In  1864,  when  the  Committee  on 
Taxation  sat,  Ireland’ s income-tax  assessment  was 
23,014,594Z. ; if  allowance  be  made  for  the  present  over- 
assessment  under  Schedule  A.,  Ireland’s  assessment  has 
increased  hardly  or  not  at  all.  In  the  same  period 
Great  Britain’s  assessment  has  more  than  doubled, 
having  risen  from  293,264, 609Z.  to  597,823,325Z. 

As  regards  Ireland’s  assessment  under  Schedules  A . 
and  B.,  1864  was  a year  of  low  prices.  Comparing  the 
prices  of  that  year  with  those  of  1892  (and  prices  are 
still  lower  now)  the  under-named  articles  were  lower  in 
1892  than  in  1864  by  the  following  per-centages : — Store 
cattle,  32  per  cent. ; fat  cattle  22‘5  per  cent. ; sheep, 
32'7  per  cent. ; mutton,  24'5  per  cent. ; beef,  31  per 
cent.  ; butter,  18  per  cent. ; pork,  20‘5  per  cent. ; flax, 
30  per  cent. ; wheat,  20  per  cent. ; barley,  22  per  cent.  ; 
oats  increased  by  13  per  cent.  (Barrington’s  Farm 
Prices,  1893). 


Such  a fall  in  prices  means  a much  greater  fall  in 
farm  profits  and  rent  values  ; and,  therefore,  an  assess- 
ment which  some  of  the  witnesses,  Mr.  Senior  particu- 
larly, thought  high  in  1864,  should  be  very  much  lower 

Mr.  Giffen  held  the  same  opinion,  and  said  there 
was  reason  to  believe  Ireland  was  more  highly  valued 
than  England  (“  Nineteenth  Century,”  March,  1886). 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  per  head  amount  of  Income  and 
income,  property,  and  business  transacted  are  much  gjggjfjr 
better  tests  of  the  capacity  of  a nation  for  taxation  of  taxable8 
than  the  amounts  per  head  consumed  of  such  common  capacity 
articles  of  use  as  tea,  tobacco,  spirits,  and  beer.  In  sumpSi. 
fact,  property  is  a better  test  of  wealth  than  a man’s 
wants  as  evidenced  by  his  consumption  of  articles  of 
common  use. 

In  tho  following  tables,  I give  some  statistics  chiefly 
taken  from  the  last  number  of  the  Statistical 
Abstract.  Tho  figures  arc  unadjusted  ; for,  except  as 
regards  the  income-tax  tables,  I have  no  means  of 
arriving  at  these  adjustments  which  the  Treasury 
officials  can  obtain  from  the  departments. 

Table  I.  shows  the  proportion  of  Irish  income  and 
nroperty  to  be  from  y/y  to  SL  part  of  the  United  King- 
dom’s ; that  the  average  Irish  income  is  about  one-third 
of  the  average  English  income  ; and  that  the  contribu- 
tions of  Ireland  to  the  Imperial  revenue  is  twice  as 
heavy  a poundage  on  the  income-tax  assessment  as  the 
English  contributions. 

Table  II.  shows  Ireland’s  wealth  and  business  to 
range  from  ■}  to  of  that  of  the  United  Kingdom ; 
and  the  per  head  comparison  between  England  and 
Ireland  to  vary  (succession  dirty  excepted)  from  £ 

t°  V5W 

Table  III.  gives  somewhat  tho  same  figures  as  Table 
I.,  but  taken  from  a different  source  as  a check  on 
Table  I. 

Table  IY.  shows  the  continuing  diminution  of  the 
population  in  Ireland,  and  that  there  is  no  reason,  from 
the  circumstances  of,  and  crime  in  Ireland,  why  the 
ordinary  government  should  cost  more  than  in  the 
other  divisions  of  the  kingdom. 


I. 

Comparison  of  Net  Income-tax  Assessments  and  Receipts  in  the  United  Kingdom,  England  and  Ireland  ; the 
Amount  per  Head  of  Population  in  England  and  Ireland  (Inland  Revenue  Report  to  31st  March  1893) ; 
Increase  or  Decrease  since  1879  of  Gross  Assessments  (Statistical  Abstract,  41st  No.) ; Income  Tax  and 
Death  Duty  Receipts  for  five  years  (Parliamentary  Paper,  1893). 


1 Increase  or  De- 

United 

Proportion 

Per  Head 

crease  i 

Ireland  to 

| Assessment  since 

Kingdom. 

England. 

Ireland. 

United 

Kingdom. 

England. 

Ireland. 

England. 

1 Ireland. 

i 

Schedule  A. 

£ 

179,483,721 

£ 

149,699,925 

12,714,762 

1 to  14 

£ 

5-9 

£ 

Percent. 
+ 14-3 

Percent. 
+ 3-6 

„ B.  - 

24,375,022 

19,210,627 

2,456,999 

1 to  9-9 

•63 

•53 

—19 

Nil. 

„ C. 

39,G71,245 

38,951,455 

719,790 

1 to  54 

1-29 

•15 

f Not 

given 

l separately. 

„ D.  - 

316,715,965 

277,222,661 

9,216,898 

1 to  34-3 

9-2 

2-0 

+ 42  | 

+ 13 

„ E.  - 

37,577,372 

32,281,038 

1,743,636 

1 to  21-5 

1-07 

■38 

r Not 

given 

1 sePa 

rately. 

Total  ... 

597,823,325 

518,365,706 

26,851,585 

1 to  22-6 

17- 

5-8 

+ 24 

+ 5-5 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

4-7 

Assessment  of  houses  and  messu- 

143,146,177 

125,945,646 

3,775,027 

1 to  88 

•82 

+ 33 

a 14 

Net  receipts,  income  and  pro- 

13,439,576 

11,671,573 

552,066 

1 to  24' 3 

•38 

•12 

perty  tax,  1892-3. 

Great  Britain. 

Ditto  for  five  years,  1889-93. 

65,696,000 

62,932,000 

2,764,000 

1 to  23-7 

Parliamentary  Paper  316/93. 
Death  duties  for  five  years,  1889- 

48,737,000 

46,475,000 

1-54 

•48 

2,262,000 

1 to  21-5 

93.  Parliamentary  Paper 

816/93. 

f 
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ExeHEQDEa  Revenue  contributed  by  England  and  Ireland  respectively,  as  given  by  Parliamentary  Papers 
334/93,  for  year  to  31st  March  1893,  and  the  Estimated  Revenue  for  year  to  31st  March  1895  (Parliamentary 
PaperllR/9^,  and  the  Poundage  which  the  Revenue  for  1892-3  amounts  to  on  the  Income-tax  Assessment 
ot  each  Country. 


— 

England. 

Ireland. 

I United  Kingdom. 

Revenue  contributed  1892-3.  Parliamentary  Paper  334,  1893 

£ 

71,890,028 

£ 

7,396,124  1 

£ 

90,125.365 

Poundage  rate  on  income-tax  assessment  - 

2s.  9<Z. 

Estimated  revenue,  1894-5  .... 

£ 

74,877,000 

£ 

7,729,000 

£ 

94,175,000 

Comparison  of  the  Wealth  and  Business  of  England  and  Ireland  from  the  principal  Tables  in  which  separate 
Amounts  are  given  for  these  Countries  in  the  Statistical  Abstract  (41st  Number,  1894).  The  figures  are  taken 
from  the  last  year  given  in  the  Abstract. 


Table  in 

Property  assessed  during  Years 

United 

England, 

Ireland. 

Ireland’s 

Proportion 

Per  Head. 

Abstract. 

Kingdom. 

United 

Kingdom. 

England. 

Ireland. 

Value  of  property  assessed  during  11 

£ 

* 

£ 

£ 

£ 

000  omitted 

000  omitted 

10 

1.  Probate  duty 

1,664,776 

1,428,886 

78,639 

2.  Succession  duty 

505,134 

401,492 

54,091 

1 to  9 • 3 

13- 

11-9 

£ 

£ 

£ 

77 

Post  Office  Savings  Rank  capital 
Trustee  Savings  Bank  capital 

74,277,260 

29,878,112 

4,340,156 

•94 

78 

42,143,607 

81 

Government  stock  held  for  depositors 

1,322,532 

1,165,574 

32,281 

•038 

•007 

in  trustee  banks. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

nno  in 

No.  of  accounts,  post  office  banks 

5,748,239 

5,292,178 

235,944 

1 to  24  • 3 

5-6 

19' 

persons. 

persons. 

83 

Ditto,  trustee  banks  - - 

1,471,146 

1,048,579 

46,505 

1 to  31 -6 

28 

°98~m 

persons. 

persons. 

70 

Railways — cauital  - 

971,323,353 

800,680,677 

38,758,579 

1 to  25 

26' 6 

8~4 

Registered  companies  — paid  up 

34,936,773 

29,045,213 

1,473,777 

74 

1,013,119,350 

925,025,647 

22,406,574 

85 

capital. 

Building  societies’  liabilities 

55,138,691 

49,713,002 

86 

Industrial  and  provident  societies’ 

17,474,007 

14,468,744 

21,950 

1 to  796- 

•47 

capital. 

Millions. 

Millions. 

Letters  delivered  - 

1,812 

1,5491 

108i 

1 to  17 

Tons. 

(Great 

Tons. 

(Great  Britain.) 

Tons. 

Tons. 

55 

Tonnage  of  shipping  at  ports  classi- 
fied as  “ Principal  Ports.” 

35,424,741 

34,782,877 

642,864 

1 to  55 

1-15 

HI. 

Amount  of  Revenue  contributed  by  England  and  Ireland  in  1892-3  in  respect  of  Stamps  and  the  several 
Income-tax  Schedules  ; the  Proportion  of  Ireland’s  Contribution  to  the  total  United  Kingdom  Revenue  under 
these  heads,  and  the  Amount  per  Head  of  Population  contributed  by  England  and  Ireland  in  thousandths  of 
1Z.  Parliamentary  Paper  334/93. 


No.  of 
Head  on 
Parliamen- 

l’aper, 

334. 

Head. 

Amount  contributed  dv 

Ireland’s 

Proportion 

United 

Kingdom. 

Amount  per  Head 
in  -00IZ. 

United 

Kingdom. 

England. 

Ireland. 

England 

Ireland. 

Stamps. 

£ 

£ 

5 

Probate  duty  - - - - 

2,398,029 

2,036,033 

? 

Estate  duty  - 

1,254,663 

1,099,165 

Succession  duty  - - - - 

4,697,897 

3,941,925 

8 

General  stamps  - - - - 

5,437,794 

4,779,566 

220,627 

1 to  24-6 

159 

9 

Total  stamps 

13,788,383 

11,856,689 

609,724 

1 to  22-6 

394 

130 

Income  Tax. 

£ 

& 

£ 

Schedules  A.  aud  B.  - 

4,285,110 

12 

Schedules  C.,  D.,  and  Government 

4,728,316 

stocks,  public  companies  dividends, 

&c. 

13 

Schedule  D. — trades  and  professions  ~ 

3,513,920 

l to  a*t  • o 

ton 

23 

14 

Schedule  I‘,. — public  offices  and  salaries 

912,930 

733,126 

42,270 

1 to  21-5 

24 

6 

15 

Total  income  tax 

13,439,576 

11,413,675 

562,929 

1 to  24 

379 

122 

A 86510.  3 E 
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388  ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  FINANCIAL  RELATIONS  BETWEEN  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND  : 


No  exact 
“Stiinato  of 
Ireland’s 


possible. 


rv. 

Population  of  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the 
United  Kingdom  in  1893,  with  Per-centage  of  Total 
Population,  and  Increase  or  Decrease  since  1879 
(Statistical  Abstract,  189<t,  41st  No.). 


l!ppF, 

England. 

Scotland.! 

“ jsajk 

Population  • - - 1 

30,060,703 

4,124.(191 

4.693,577  J 3S,779,031 

Proportion  of  population  of 
United  Kingdom. 

10  I8 

Variation  siiico  1879  - 

+1S-5 

+14(9 

—14‘G  , +11*6 

Proportion  to  Population  m England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland  of  Births,  Deaths,  Marriages,  Emigrants, 
Police,  Committals,  and  Convictions  (Statistical 
Abstract,  1894,  41st  No.)  in  1893. 


Births 
Deaths  - 


Committals  for  trial  - 


England.  Scotland.  Ireland. 


The  income-tax  receipts  or  assessment  are,  if  any  one 
test  is  to  be  taken,  the  most  obviously  just,  provided 


deductions  drawn  from  them  are  confined  to  the  classes 
who  have  taxable  incomes. 

To  compare  the  Irish  assessment  truly  with  England’s 
or  that  of  Great  Britain,  J should  come  off  Schedules 
A.  and  B.  for  the  ovei'-assessment,  in  comparison  with 
Great  Britain’s  lower  and  reduced  assessment.  This 
would  bring  Schedules  A.  and  B.  to  11,378,820.  Prom 
this  4,000,0001.  should  come  off1  for  the  absentee  rental 
and  drain,  leaving  the  net  amount  for  A. and  B.7, 378, 8211., 
and  making  the  adjusted  total  19,058,0451.  4,000,0001. 
Irish  absentee  rental  added  to  Great  Britain’s  assess- 
ment brings  ic  up  to  601,823,3251.,  of  which  the  Irish 
assessment  would  be  v,1,  part. 

On  the  basis  of  the  income  tax,  under  the  seventh 
ai'ticle  of  the  Union,  Ireland  should  have  contributed 
less  than  3.000,0001.  to  the  revenue  in  1892-3  instead 
of  over  7,000,0001. 

In  respect  of  incomes  and  property  under  the  limit 
of  direct  taxation,  there  is  no  direct  evidence  nor 
figures  available  for  statistical  comparison;  but  Mr. 
Giffen’s  estimate  of  the  average  Irish  and  English 
incomes  and  capital  is  more  than  borne  out  by  the 
rates  of  wages  mentioned  in  the  Labour  Commission 
Report,  and  by  the  well-known  facts  of  the  want  of 
employment  and  general  low  wages  in  Ireland.  Mr. 
Giffen  thought  his  estimate  probably  too  high  for 
Ireland,  and  since  1885  incomes  of  Irish  landlords  and 
farmers  have  very  much  diminished,  and  consequently 
the  prosperity  also  of  all  the  classes  depending  on  them, 
labourers,  shopkeepers,  &c.  Taking  round  numbers, 
for  no  exact  comparison  can  be  made,  the  following 
table  shows  how  the  adjusted  income-tax  assessment 
of  Ireland  truly  compares  with  the  rest  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  what  the  burden  of  total  taxation  is  as 
shown  by  the  poundage  rate  : — 


Comparison  of  the  Adjusted  Income-tax 
Poundage  Rate  of 

Assessment  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Great  Britain,  and  Ireland,  and  the 
Taxation,  Imperial  and  Local,  upon  the  Assessments. 

United 

Great  | 

Proportion 
of  Ireland  j 

Assessment  per 
Head. 

Kingdom. 

Britain. 

to  United 
Kingdom,  j 

iSK;.  j IrSll“a- 

Total  adjusted  income-tax  assessment, 
1S93. 

Taxation  Imperial  revenue  - 
Local  taxation 

£ 

601,000,000  1 

96,099,000 
! 41,864,000 

£ 

582,000,000 

88.455.000 

39.054.000 

£ 

19,000,000 

7.644.000 

2.810.000 

,,0  3.. 5 

| 

17*  i 4*1 

Total  taxation 

137,963,000 

1 127,509,000 

10,454,000 

Poundage  rate  on  the  adjusted  income- 
tax  assessment. 

| 4s.  Stl. 

4s.  id. 

Us. 

That  Ireland  has  been  since  the  Union,  and  is  now, 
overtaxed  in  comparison  with  Great  Britain  seems 
obvious  and  indisputable  ; the  only  question  seems  to 
be  to  what  extent.  The  income-tax  figures  indicate  a 
proportion  of  1 to  31  as  Ireland’s  share  of  taxation,  and 
for  incomes  below  the  limit  of  taxation  the  proportion 
would  probably  be  about  1 to  60.  But  what  Ireland 
should  pay  to  the  Imperial  revenue  on  terms  of  equal 
capacity  for  taxation  must  be  qualified  by  the  con- 
sideration that  she  does  not  and  cannot  derive  an  equal 
advantage  with  Great  Britain  from  much  of  the  Im- 
perial expenditure. 

The  excessive  cost  of  Imperial  administration  in 
Ireland,  as  shown  in  the  Treasury  tables,  is  dno  partly 
to  the  unfair  way  in  which  the  expenditure  is  classified, 
hut  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  Great  Britain  claims  to 
regulate  every  matter  great  or  small  in  Ireland,  instead 
of  leaving  to  the  Irish  taxpayers  and  their  representa- 
tives all  those  matters  of  which  the  Irish  must  be 
better  judges  than  the  people  of  another  country. 

Ireland  has  only  the  semblance  of  constitutional 
Government,  for  she  is  still,  as  Sir  John  Parnell  pointed 
out  in  1800,  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  United  Parlia- 
ment with  only  100  members  against  540. 

The  excessive  cost  of  the  British  administration  of 
Ireland  is  an  arithmetical  demonstration  of  the  in- 
capacity of  Great  Britain  to  govern  Ireland,  for  no  one 
would  maintain  to-day  that  Ireland  has  been  well 
governed  since  the  Union,  and  the  present  expense 
speaks  for  itself. 


No  adjustment  of  the  financial  relations  of  the  two  Great 
kingdoms  could  fairly  be  made  without  taking  into 
consideration  the  past  over-payments  by  Ireland.  The  Ireland, 
misery  and  moral  evils  caused  by  over-taxation,  and 
the  mis-spending  of  the  Irish  revenue  cannot  be 
measured  in  money  or  expressed  in  figures.  She  has 
paid  since  the  Union  from  7'23  to  10*75  per  cent,  of  the 
Imperial  revenue  ; whether  the  over-payment  be  taken 
at  3,000,000?.  a year  for  90  years,  or’  4,000,000?.  for 
40  years,  Great  Britain’s  debt  to  Ireland  is  only  to 
be  reckoned  in  hundreds  of  millions. 

Taxation  is  no  evil  if  the  public  services  rendered  ia 
return  are  worth  the  money  ; but  wliat  result  is  to  be 
seen  in  Ireland  for  her  contributions  to  the  revenue 
of  the  richest  country  in  the  world  ? In  no  other 
civilised  country  is  a rapid  and  continna!  diminution  of 
the  population  taken  to  be  a sign  of  prosperity,  and  as 
I have  already  shown,  the  income-tax  assessment  has 
practically  not  increased  at  all  since  1864. 

Any  advantage  Ireland  derives  from  her  connexion  Ireland’s 
with  Great  Britain  is  not  political  or  administrative,  proximity, 
but  geographical,  from  her  proximity  to  the  markets  of  Britain  a 
Great  Britain.  gcogruphi- 

It  is  often  said  that  Ireland  is  as  much  interested  in  political 
the  army  and  navy  expenditure  as  England  is,  as  she  is  ll<lv“",“BC* 
now  an  importer  of  cereal  food,  and  requires  the  ocean 
highways  kept  open  for  this  purpose.  This  is  pure  non- 
sense ; Ireland  could  maintain  double  the  present 
population.  She  used  to  grow  corn  not  only  for  homo 
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consumption,  but  for  exportation,  and  could  do  so 
again  if  prices  warranted  it.  A war,  which  even 
partially  checked  the  importation  of  food  into  Great 
Britain,  would  be  an  immediate  advantage  to  the  Irish 
farmer.  The  proximity  of  the  English  markets  was  at 
one  time  an  advantage  to  Ireland,  but  these  markets 
are  now  open  to  all  the  world,  and  the  present  con- 
ditions of  ocean  carriage  and  freights  are  such  as  to 
have  deprived  the  Irish  farmer  of  the  superior  advan- 
tages he  formerly  possessed. 

with*"  Ireland’s  requirements  for  defence  may  be  compared 
Sircdon.  with  those  :of  Sweden  and  Norway.  Sweden’s  popula- 
tion, 4,784,981,  is  nearer  that  of  Ireland  than  any  other 
European  country  ; her  agricultural  products  much  the 
same;  but  she  has  considerable  commerce  and  mineral 
wealth.  -Her  revenue  is  under  5,400,000?.';  her  army 
costs  1,148,000?.,  and  her  navy  842,000?.,  both  together 
about  as  much  as  the  Irish  police  cost.  Norway,  with 
a population  somewhat  less  than  half  Ireland’s,  viz., 
2,001,000,  has  a revenue  of  2,900,000?.  Her  army  costs 
435,000?. ; her  navy,  146,000?. 

These  two  countries  have  a larger  amount  of  merchant 
shipping  than  any  European  country  except  Great 
Britain.  Comparing  Ireland’s  condition  with  these 
countries,  it  must  he  remembered  that  Ireland  has 
neither  shipping,  commerce,  or  neighbours  against 
whom  it  would  be  necessary  to  keep  up  armies  and 
navies. 

Economic  The  economic  causes  of  Ireland’s  poverty  and  non- 
[reland’s  progression  in  prosperity,  as  compared  with  the  rest  of 
poverty.  the  United  Kingdom,  are — 

1.  Over-taxation  for  over  90  years. 

2.  Drain  of  absentee  rental. 

3.  Bad  laws,  chiefly  those  which  have  prevented  agri- 

cultural improvement  and  enterprise,  and  now 
maintain  a system  of  land  tenure  under  which 
no  prudent  person,  whether  landlord  or  tenant, 
ought  to  lay  out  money  in  the  permanent  improve- 
ment of  land. 

4.  The  fall  in  agricultural  prices  and  farm  profits, 
o/poverty  The  manifest  symptoms  of  this  poverty  are — 

1.  A continually  diminishing  population. 

2.  Decaying  towns  and  villages. 

3.  Emigration. 

4.  Migration  of  labourers  for  temporary  emplojunent 

to  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 

5.  Annually  recurring  distress,  and  periodical 

famines. 

6.  Persistent  and  unabated  social  and  political  dis- 

content. 

7.  The  appearance  of  the  mass  of  people — their  houses, 

clothes,  and  food. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  Ireland  has  increased  at  all  in 
wealth  during  the  last  30  years,  although,  owing  to  the 
diminishing  population,  it  may  be  shown  statistically 
that  there  are  more  acres  of  land,  pounds  of  valuation, 
miles  of  railway,  &e.  per  head  of  population ; but  this 
is  not  prosperity. 

No  poor  agricultural  country  such  as  Ireland  could 
stand  the  continued  drain  of  excessive  taxation  she  has 
been  subjected  to  and  of  remittances  to  absentees, 
without  the  economic  effects  of  such  unremunerative 
payments  becoming  evident.  These  payments  are  equi- 
valent to  a perpetual  bad  harvest  or  annual  cattle 
plague.  If  the  entire  potato  crop  or  the  whole  saleable 
produce  of  Ireland's  live  stock  were  annually  carried 
away  without  return,  or  if  absentee  payments  were 
made  in  one  sum  as  a tribute,  the  magnitude  of  the 
economic  drain  would  be  clearly  recognised.  The  evil 
is  no  less  because  these  payments  without  return  are 
made  to  a number,  of  individuals  or  go  to  support  the 
dignity,  maintain  the  strength,  and  reduce  the  debt  of 
Great  Britain. 

Diiteionce  As  to  Ireland’s  chief  industry,  farming,  she  .suffers 
farm'66".  filr  moro  England  from  the  agricultural  depression 
Ireland  and  which  is  admitted  to  exist  there.  There  is  no  reason 
in  England.  why  she  should  not.  The  climate  of  Ireland  is  very 
much  the  same  as  that  of  England ; the; principal  crops 


grown  are  of  the  same  kind,  but  the  English  climate 
and  markets  make  better  farming  profitable,  and  the 
growth  of  fruit,  flowers,  vegetables,  and  hops  possible 
and  profitable.  Owing  to  the  large  urban  population, 
the  English  farmer  has  better  markets  within  easy 
reach,  and  his  produce  is  worth  more  than  the  Irish 
farmer’s  at  the  j points  of  final  consumption,  the  large 
English  towns  ; : for  the  Irish  farmer  has  to  bear  the 
cost  and  risk  of  carriage.  The  English  farmer  has  a 
more  abundant  supply  of  manure  from  the  large  towns 
and  villages,  and  can,  therefore,  farm  more  highly  and 
grow  heavier  crops.  He  can  get  his  feeding  stuffs, 
artificial  manures,  agricultural  implements,  and  ap- 
pliances more  cheaply  than  the  Irish  farmer  ; for  most 
of  these  things  are  imported  to  Ireland  from  England. 

Above  all,  the  English  farmer  rents  his  land  fully 
equipped  with  buildings,  roads,  gates,  fences,  and 
thoroughly  drained.  The  farm  equipments  are  renewed, 
and  maintained  by  the  landowner  often  out  of  other 
resources  than  the  rental  of  the  agricultural  estate. 

Mr.  E.  P.  Squarey  thus  describes  the  position  of  the 
English  farmer  to  the  Royal  Commission  on  Agricul- 
ture, at  Question  7334,  “ I think,  as  a rule,  English 
“ land  is  so  perfectly  equipped  that  it  has  all  that  is 
“ wanted  for  its  proper  management  and  cultivation. 

and  the  tenant  is  simply  called  upon  to  apply  himself 
“ to  the  mere  material  aspect  of  the  question  of  culti- 
“ vation.”  Yet  with  all  these  advantages  the  condition 
of  English  farmers  is  deplorable ; over  large  areas  of 
good  farming  land  no  rent  is  earned;  many  farmers 
are  paying  rent  out  of  capital. 

The  Irish  farmer,  on  the  contrary,  has  to  supply  those 
equipments  and  adjuncts  to  the  farm  without  which  in 
England  no  tenant  would  be  found  to  rent  it ; he  bears 
the  whole  cost  of  repairs  and  maintenance ; he  has, 
therefore,  to  bear  alone  the  loss  that  is  shared  between 
landowner  and  fanner  in  England.  Consequently  he 
has  less  capital  available  for  cultivation,  and  what  he 
does  in  the  way  of  equipment,  and  improvements,  and 
renewals,  is  often  done  in  a half-hearted  way,  and 
imperfectly,  for  he  is  sinking  his  capital  in  another 
person’s  property.  His  farming  is  carried  on  in  the 
face  of  difficulties  that  are  inconceivable  to  the  English 
farmer,  with  his  “ perfectly  equipped  ” land. 

Irish  farm  buildings  are  usually  frail  and  thatched, 
costly  to  maintain,  uncomfortable  and  unhealthy  for 
man  and  beast ; farms  are  imperfectly  fenced,  insuffi- 
ciently drained,  without  gates  or  proper  farm  roads. 

The  cost  of  production  is,  therefore,  much  more  to 
the  Irish  farmer,  the  prices  he  obtains  are  at  least 
10  per  cent,  less  than  those  obtained  by  the  English 
farmer. 

It  is  no  wonder  then  that  Irish  farms  and  homesteads 
have  deteriorated  in  condition  and  repair,  for  the 
farmer  has  had  less  to  spend  in  maintaining  them.  It 
is  an  arithmetical  impossibility  that  the  volume  of 
business  in  country  towns  should  not  have  decreased, 
for  both  landowners  and  farmers  have  had  very  much 
smaller  incomes  to  spend  of  late  years,  and  the  fall  in 
price  of  articles  of  common  consumption  has  not  been 
so  great  as  to  counterbalance  the  fall  in  profits  of  the 
Lauded  interest.  Experience  and  inquiry  show  that 
what  is  a priori  probable,  is  actually  the  case,  and  in  a 
comparison  of  the  wealth  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
the  difference  in  the  conditions  of  farming  and  in  farm 
profits  must  not  be  left  out  of  consideration. 

The  physical  ability  of  the  population,  as  well  as  their  Comparison 
occupations,  counts  for  much  in  measuring  their  means  tions'mfirm 
of  wealth  and  capacity  for  taxation.  The  population  persons, 
of  Ireland  is  mainly  rural,  and  should  be  more  robust  ’irtl1' 
and  long-lived  than  the  mainly  urban  population  of  deatK  rates. 
England.  That  the  reverse  is  the  case  is  due  to  the 
general  poverty  of  the  country,  and  the  annual  elimina- 
tion by  emigration  of  the  most  able  and  enterprising  of 
the  population  in  the  flower  of  youth.  This  is  shown 
by  the  larger  proportion  in  Ireland  of  blind,  deaf  mutes, 
and  insane  or  idiotic  persons,  and  by  the  proportion 
of  persons  living  who  are  over  65  years  of  age  ; 
for,  though  the  absolute  proportions  of  the  latter  are 
almost  the  same  in  England  and  Ireland,  a more  proper 
comparison  would  be  between  Ireland  and  the  rural 
districts  of  England. 

The  following  figures,  froid  the  General  Report  of 
the  Census,  England,  gives  a comparison  of  the  civil 
condition,  occupations,  infirmities,  and  pauperism  in 
the  three  divisions  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
figures  from  the  Registrar-General's  Report  show  the 
3 E 2 
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average  births,  deaths,  and  marriages  for  20  years  to 
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* 
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Blind 

80 

00 

1,135 

Condition  or  Occupatioi 


Mentally  deranged 
In  receipt  of  indoor  relief  - 


Average  Number,  of  Persons  Married,  of  Births  and 
of  Deaths  to  1,000  Persons  Living,  in  20  Years 
from  1871-92.  Registrar-General’s  Report,  1894, 
Table  39. 


Number  of  persons  married 
Number  of  births 
Number  of  deaths  - 
Mean  of  10  years,  1882-91 : 
Urban  districts  - 
Rural  districts 


B.  Supplementary  Memorandum  as  to  the  Church  Property  Fund  and  Public  Loans 
by  Mr.  Murrough  O’Brien,  in  connection  with  the  Evidence  given  by  him  before 
the  Commission,  j 


Memorandum  as  to  the  Church  Property  Fund  and 
Public  Loans,  by  Murrough  O'Brien. 

The  history  of  the  Church  Temporalities  Fund  is  an 
example  of  the  financial  dealings  of  Great  Britain  with 
Ireland. 

The  principal  part  of  the  property  consisted  of  tithe 
rentcharge  amounting  to  410,000/.  a year,  and  per- 
petuity and  other  rents  amounting  to  131,000/. 

Tithe  rentcharges,  though  a first  chargo  on  the  land, 
were  difficult  to  identify,  costiy  to  collect,  and  not 
easily  saleable  in  the  open  market.  As  a rule,  they 
were  not  worth  more  than  17  years’  purchase. 
Perpetuity  rents  were  not  worth  more  than  21  years’ 

Surchase  (see  O’Conor  Don’s  Report  to  Bessborongh 
ommissioners,  page  42),  and  as  the  Church  rents  were 
variable  with  corn  prices  they  are  not  worth  as  much 
as  ordinary  fee  farm  rents. 

The  Church  Act,  however,  fixed  the  price  of  tithe 
rentcharge  at  221  and  that  of  perpetuity  rents  at  25 
years’  purchase,  thus  adding  (410,000/.  X 55  and 
131,000/.  X 4)  2,779,000/.  to  the  then  market  value  of 
these  securities. 

The  value  of  the  Church  Fund  was  thus  artificially 
swollen,  to  the  detriment  of  the  owners  of  property 
subject  to  these  charges. 

By  the  Church  Amendment  Act,  1872,  s.  6.  (3),  the 
right  of  varying  the  rentcharge  was  taken  away.  Bnt 
for  this  Act  the  rentcharge  of  410,000/.  would  now  only 
be  .worth  287,000/.,  and  its  capital  value  at  17  years’ 
purchase  would  be  4,879,000/.,  instead  of  9.225,000/. 

In  fact,  by  the  Chnrch  Acts,  a capital  sum  of 
4,870,000/.  was  imposed  on  the  payers  of  tithe  rent- 
charge  and  perpetuity  rents  in  excess  of  the  present 
market  value  of  these  securities. 

On  the  fund  thus  swollen  were  placed  charges  that 
had  hitherto  been  paid  out  of  the’  Imperial  revenue, 
and  subsequently  other  charges  which  mast  have  been 
paid,  if  at  all,  from  the  same  source. 

372,331/.  was  paid  out  of  the  Church  Fund  in  lieu  of 
the  Maynooth  grant  hitherto  paid  out  of  the  Imperial 
revenue,  and  773,76 71.  for  the  Regium  Donum,  which 
had  been  a charge  on  the  Imperial  revenue  since  the 
time  of  Charles  the  Second. 

The  whole  Church  Fund  has  since  been  practically 
allocated  for  purposes  which  would  otherwise  have  had 
to  be  met  by  grants  from  the  Imperial  revenue  to  meet 
temporary  emergencies,  such  as  famine  and  exceptional 
distress,  or  political  emergencies  affecting  the  peace  of 
the  United  Kingdom  j or  to  provide  for  the  educational 
wants  of  Ireland,  a primary  want  which,  having  regard 
to  the  history  of  education  in  Ireland  and  to  her  large 
contribution  to  the  Imperial  revenue,  should  have  been 
paid  from  that  source. 


The  National  Debt  Commissioners  advanced  the  Rale  of 
principal  sums  required  to  satisfy  most  of  the  charges 
imposed  on  the  Church  Fund,  requiring  interest  at°3A  byTrasurv 
per  cent,  on  the  greater  part  of  their  loans,  and  in  no 
instance  less  than  3J ; repayments  of  principal  being 
made  from  time  to  time  as  funds  were  available. 

The  following  amounts  were  advanced  on  the  Church 
Fund  and  have  been  partially  repaid  with  interest 
during  the  last  20  years  : — 

1.  9,000,000/.  at  3J  per  cent.,  the  Irish  Church  Act 
Loan,  applied  to  compensation  of  life  interests 
Maynooth  grant,  Regium  Donum,  and  partial 
re-endowment  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 

o'  SS  ali  •*£  Per  cenfc->  relief  of  distressed  unions. 

3.  205,000/.  at  3$  per  cent.,  Sea  Fisheries  Act  loan, 

4.  20,000/.  at  3.V  per  cent.,  Poor  Relief  Act. 

5.  950,000/.  at  3J  per  cent.,  Arrears  of  Rent  Act. 

6.  700,000/.  in  1880  ) 

n 1881  | Relief  of  Distress  Act. 

n 1883-4  )>Total— 1,271,500/.  at  3*  per 
n 1884-5  | cent, 
n 1886-7 J 


500,000/.  i 
50,000/.  i: 

16,000/.  ii 

5,500/.  ii 


Out  of  11,476,862/.  total  loans  from  National  Debt  Total  loans 
L ommissioners,  7,215,629/.were  paid  off  to  March  1894.  {™nljNS‘, , 

The  averago  annual  amount  of  interest  paid  for  Com  mis 
or (7aoii  ^elional  Debt  Commissioners  has  been  tioners. 
219,631/. 

The  average  annual  amount  of  capital  repaid  during  n*,lnv 
19  years  has  been  379,769/.  ° ^ents.' 

These  loans  are  unremunerative  to  Ireland;  they 
were  made  to  avert  famine,  relieve  distress,  or  to  "et 
over  some  difficulty  which  embarrassed  the  Imperial 
Parliament  for  the  moment;  but  they  were  a good 
investment  for  the  British  Treasury  which  not  only  got 
its  interest  at  34  per  cent.,  but  has  received  back  a la  ve 
amount  of  the  principal. 

The  landlords  who  were  the  payers  of  tithe  rent- 
charge  and  perpetuity  rents  were  unfairly  mulcted  by  of  Church 
the  excessive  prices  imposed  for  the  redemption  of  Act  ,u  land- 
these  charges;  redemption  being  compulsory,  for.  °Wners' 
practically,  no  estate  can  be  sold  except  upon  terms  of 
these  charges  being  redeemed,  and  the  right  of  varying 
the  tithe  rentcharge  was  taken  away. 

Further  sums  wero  charged  directly  on  the  Church  Tw„r, 
Fund  without  the  intervention  of  the  tl.c  National  Debt  gives  a 
bommissioners,  and  for  purposes  which,  if  not  economi-  “miiUer  i)cr- 
cally  remunerative,  were  at  any  rate  useful  and  onchSraoa 
beneficial  to  Ireland ; but  in  these  cases  Parliament  fot' ,rish 
reduced  the  rate  of  interest  payable  on  tho  prinoipal  Pffif8 
sums  allocated,  although  the  Treasury  still  maintains  lakes  for  its 
the  high  rates  of  interest  charged  on  its  loans.  loans. 
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Those  further  charges  are  for— 

Yearly. 

£ £ 

(1.)  Intermediate  educa- 
tion - *■  - 1,000,000  at  3-1%  32,500 

(2.)  National  School 

Teachers’ Fund  - 1,300,000  at  3%  39,000 
(3.)  Congested  districts 

board  - - 1,500,000  at  2|°/0  41,250 

(4.)  Royal  University 
(no  principal  sum 

fixed)  say  - - 700,000  20,000 

Total  - 4,500,000  132,750 


Church  The  interest  payable  on  the  balance  of  debt  still  due 
Fund  en-  to  the  National  Debt  Commissioners  for  the  year  ending 
ftreasuryi  31st  March  1894  was  148,3431.,  whereas  if  the  rate  was 
[targe  for  2}  per  cent.,  it  would  have  been  40,6881.  less, 
interest.  The  amounts  paid  as  interest  in  former  years  were 

considerably  more,  as  a large  part  of  the  principal  sum 
has  been  repaid  in  each  year  since  1875. 

Any  ultimate  surplus  there  should  have  been  in  the 
Church  Fund  has  been  largely  reduced  by  the  excess  of 
interest  (about  60,0001.  a year  on  an  average)  paid  to 
the  Treasury  on  the  loans  from  the  commencement. 
Church  At  present  the  estimates  of  the  value  of  the  Church 

over  rati-  Fund  show  a considerable  surplus,  on  paper ; the  esti- 
mated. mate  being  made  upon  the  assumption  that  the  whole 
revenue  will  be  collected  and  redemptions  carried  ouc 
at  statutory  prices.  This  is  highly  improbable. 

Difficulty  of  The  present  Church  revenue,  amounting  to  about 
Church"8  500,0001.,  is  collected  from  35,000  payers,  the  items 
revenue.  varying  from  Id.  to  7931.  a year.  Much  of  the  property 
out  of  which  the  revenue  arises  was  unidentified,  and  in 
case  of  non-payment  there  is  still  difficulty  and 
expense  both  in  the  actual  identification  of  the  lands 
and  in  fixing  the  liability  on  the  particular  person 
whose  estate  in  the  lands  makes  him  liable  for  the 
charge. 

tosses  from  In  the  24  years  to  March  1894,  50,3031.  of  revenue 

fund.  wag  “remitted  or  written  off”  from  the  fund,  and  in 

many  instances  the  capital  sum  represented  by  the 
annual  amount  written  off  has  been  lost. 

Expenditure  Part  of  the  loss  is  due  to  an  unwise  economy  which 
insufficient!1  kept  the  staff  below  an  efficient  strength.  A full 
establishment,  on  a permanent  basis,  was  necessary  to 
keep  arrears  from  accruing. 

The  cost  of  the  collection  and  administration  of  the 
Church  Property  Fund,  of  which  the  ordinary  revenue 
is  estimated  in  Sir  John  Hibbert’s  return.  No.  91,  1894, 
as  523,4621.,  is  about  16,0001.  a year.  9,0001.  is  spent  on 
collection  proper  and  sales  business,  and  7,0001.  on 
identification  of  the  lands  liable  and  investigation  of 
the  personal  liabilities  to  the  charge. 

The  entire  charge  is  3 per  cent,  on  the  revenue,  and 
the  collection  and  sales  expenses  amount  to  only  1 ■ 7 
per  cent. 

It  will  bo  clear  to  anyone  acquainted  with  collection 
business  that  a complicated  revenue  derived  from 
landed  property,  and  consisting  of  several  different 
classes  of  annual  payments,  most  of  which  have  to  be 
collected  twice  a year,  could  not  be  efficiently  collected 
for  2 per  cent.,  nor  collected,  managed,  identified,  and 
sold  for  3 per  cent. 

Cost  of  Comparing  it  with  other  collections,  it  may  be  noted 

rentals"8  that  the  cost  of  collecting  and  accounting  for  the  rental 
Chancery.  of  615,9031.  under  the  Court  of  Chancery  was,  in  1890, 
59,7301.,  or  nearly  10  per  cent.  (Lord  Ardilaun’s  Return 
271.  1893). 

Cost  of  The  cost  of  the  Woods  and  Forests  Department, 

Woods  and  collecting  a gross  income  of  531,8391.,  amounts  to  62,0001. 
collection  or  Hi  Per  cent.  on  the  revenue  (“Whittaker’s  Al- 
and manage-  manac,”  1895). 

ment.  Qf  the  64  persons  employed  in  the  Church  Property 

Fundcoi-  branch,  40  are  temporary  clerks  (many  of  them 

lection  staff,  writers  and  Lower  Division  clerks,  assigned  to  this 
department  while  waiting  for  permanent  posts).  The 
frequent  changes,  departures,  and  introduction  for 
a short  time  of  new  hands,  is  very  detrimental  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  staff  ; many  clerks  remain  for  a short 
time  and  leave  the  establishment  as  soon  as  they  have 
become  acquainted  with  the  current  office  work  and 
practice,  and  are  replaced  by  clerks  who  have  to  learn 
the  rudiments  of  the  work  again  at  the  expense  of 
the  efficiency  of  the  entire  stall'. 

''"wisdom  The  want  of  a sufficient  permanent  staff  has  been 
of  Treasury  ono  oauso  of  the  arrears  on  and  losses  to  the  Churoh 
economy.  Fund.  Part  of  these  would  not  have  occurred  if  a 
sufficient  permanent  staff  had  been  fixed  by  the 


Treasury  from  the  first.  During  the  last  four  years 
about  4,0001.  a year  has  been  remitted  or  written  off, 
and  the  amount  tends  to  increase. 

The  following  table  shows  the  rental  for  each  year  Arrears  and 
named  to  31st  March  1884,  the  arrears  at  end  of  the  recent 
year,  and  the  amount  written  off  cr  remitted  since  !SSof 
1884:—  reven"" 


Year. 

Rental, 
as  per 
Accounts. 

Arrears  at  end  ^ 
: of  Year. 

Remitted  or 
Written  off  during 
Year. 

* 

£ 

f 553,241 

Si  2r  ? 

1886 

545,293 

204,102  ! 

1887  5 

585,323 

251,889  ! 

1,117  16  2 

565,794 

305,812  | 

8,226  14  1 

1889  § 

539,197 

285,773  l 

1890 

631,786 

267,308 

1891  -a 

546,765 

259,960  | 

1,907  17  O 

530,049 

232,299 

1893 

L 557,876 

215,311  j 

2,802  9 2 

1894 

470,788 

164,018  j 

8,806  1 5 

Part  of  the  arrears  is  not  a bad  debt ; it  is  merely  late  Arrears  of 
in  payment.  But  there  is  a considerable  proportion  '0I1S  “tand- 
where  the  number  of  annual  payments  in  arrear  is  very  lnB’ 
large  ; and  the  arrear  is  not  only  jn  danger  of  being 
lost,  but  also  the  capital  charge  which  it  represents,  as 
the  following  table,  giving  the  number  of  cases  and  the 
amounts,  where  from  six  to  over  12  years’  annual 
payments  are  in  arrear,  31st  March  1894,  shows 


f!  Six  Years 

Twelve 

Totals. 

Cases.!  Twelve  leases. 
Years.  | 

1 ears 
and  over. 

No.  of 
Cases. 

Amount. 

Tithe  rent- 

I £ s.  d.  [ 

615  7,101  5 8 040 

£ s.  <1. 
5,966  14  0 

1,251 

£ s.  d. 
13,067  19  8 

tithe  annui- 

Rents  and  in- 

36  i 8,439  19  0 j 3 

419  0 0 

39 

8,853  19  0 

mortgages. 

651  j 15,541  4 8 1 649 

6,3S5  14  0 

21,926  IS  8 

Thus,  though  a large  part  of  the  Church  revenue  is  Probable 
well  secured  and  punctually  collected,  there  is  a “ bad  elutm/ted" 
end  ” on  the  property  the  collection  of  which  is  difficult  surplus, 
and  costly,  on  which  there  will  be  ultimately  a loss. 

Other  circumstances  will  also  make  the  real  ultimate 
surplus  less  than  that  estimated. 

(1.)  The  interest  on  the  mortgages  for  three-fourths 
of  the  purchase  money  advanced  to  tenant  pur- 
chasers has,  in  some  cases,  become  more  than  the 
value  of  the  premises  purchased.  Where  the 
occupiers  are  dispossessed  the  premises  must 
either  be  held  by  the  Land  Commission  at  a loss  or 

* sold  for  less  than  the  value  of  the  mortgage. 

(2.)  Perpetuity  rents,  amounting  to  nearly  60.000L  a 
year,  are  liable  to  variation  with  the  price  of  corn. 

Since  1884  37  rents,  amounting  to  4,843  10s.  5 id., 
have  been  reduced  under  the  provisions  for  vari- 
ation to  3,6641. 17s.  lid.,  a diminution  of  the  capital 
value  at  25  years’  purchase  of  29,4651.  Many  more 
of  these  rents  will  be  reduced,  for  grantees  have 
only  lately  become  aware  of  their  right  to  have  the 
rents  varied. 

(3.)  In  cases  of  sales  under  the  Purchase  Acts,  vendors 
can  compel  the  redemption  of  perpetuity  rents,  and, 
as  the  price  can  be  fixed  at  vendor’s  option  by 
arbitration,  it  is  unlikely  that  25  years’ purchase 
will  be  obtained  for  them. 

For  the  reasons  above  stated  the  solvency  of  the 
Church  Fund,  subject  to  the  payment  of  the  charges 
already  placed  upon  it,  cannot  be  assumed. 

There  will  be  a certain  diminution  of  the  estimated 
surplus  from — 

(1.)  Annual  and  principal  sums  found  irrecoverable. 

(2.)  Diminution  of  perpetuity  rents  as  the  periods  for- 
variation  come  round. 

(3.)  Redemption  of  perpetuity  rents  at  less  than  25- 
years’  purchase. 

(4.)  Sales  of  land  where  Land  Commission  obtain  pos- 
session through  default  of  payers. 
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The  solvency  of  the  fund  would  be  assured  by : — 

(1.)  Immediate  reduction  of  the  excessive  rates  ci 
interest  payable  to  the  National  Debt  Commis- 
sioners. 

(2.)  Refund  of  past  payments  of  interest  at  excessive 

(3.)  Establishment  of  the  Church  property  staff  on  a 
permanent  basis  at  such  a strength  as  would  enable 
it  to  deal  efficiently  with  collection  of  arrears  and 

current  revenue^  Investigation  of  liabilities,  identi- 
fication of  lands  liable,  and  sales. 

The  Church  Fund  has  been  a source  of  profit  to 
Great  Britain  andiof  loss  to  Ireland.  Great  Britain  has 
benefited  by  the  transfer  to  the  Church  Fund  of  charges 
which -previously  fell  on  the  Imperial  revenuo,  by  the 
imposition  on  the  fund  of  other  charges  which  would 
have  fallen  on  the  Public  revenue,  and  by  the  profit 
made  on  loans  to  Ireland,  at  an  excessive  rate  of 
interest.  Ireland  lost  not  only  to  the  extent  by  which 
Great  Britain  benefited,  but  by  the  artificial  enhance- 
ment of  the  Church  Fund  by  legislation. 

Before  1869  the  whole  revenue  of  the  Church  was 
spent  in  Ireland;  since  then  practically  the  whole 
revenue  has  been  remitted  to  England,  and  the  capital 
has  been  largely  spent  for  purposes  from  which  there  is 
no  economic  return.  The  Episcopal  community  now  tax 
themselves  to  the  extent  of  about  160,0001.  a year  for  the 
support  of  their  Church. 

The  loans  made  out  of  Imperial  funds  on  the  security 
of  the  Church  Fund,  as  well  as  those  made  through  the 
Board  of  Works,  amounting  to  about  8,000,000/.,  are 
illustrations  of  the  alleged  liberality  ” with  which  it 
is  said  Ireland  has  been  treated. 

The  prosperity  of  Great  Britain  depends  on  the 
maintenance  and  extension  of  her  industries  and 
commerce ; the  prosperity  of  Ireland  on  the  develop- 
ment of  her  internal  resources  and  the  better 
organisation  of  her  social,  political,  and  economic 
system.  Ireland  contributes,  without  getting  any 
return,  to  the  wars,  the  forward  and  foreign  policy  of 
Great  Britain.  Her  struggle  is  against  want,  occasional 
famines,  and  chronic  distress.  For  the  expenditure 


made  to  avert  these  calamities,  or  repair  the  damages 
done  by  them,  expenditure  on  relief  works,  land 
improvement,  arterial  drainage,  and  grants  in  aid  of 
distress,  &e.,  Ireland  has  to  pay  3i  per  cent. ; yet,  the 
removal  of  the  causes  of  poverty  in  Ireland  is  as 
legitimate  a purpose  for  Imperial  expenditure  without 
charge,  as  the  wars  and  foreign  policy  to  which  Ireland 
has  had  to  contribute  for  the  development  of  Great 
Britain’s  industries  and  extension  of  her  commerce.. 

The ; Irish  difficulty,  the  cause  of  her  chronic  dis-  Unremu- 
content,  has  always  been  her  poverty.  A prosperous  [J,1;™*''’0 
people  is  seldom  discontented  oven  under  unjust  laws,  inorenso  the 
Tho  system  of  Imperial  loans  for  temporary  emergencies  povorty  01 
and  charity  tends  to  increase  the  poverty  of  Ireland,  lea"  1 
whose  future  income!  is  mortgaged  to  pay  interest  on 
expenditure  from  which  there  is  no  return.  There  is  no 
surer  road  to  ruin  for  an  individual  than  borrowing 
money  to  livo  upon  ; and  most  of  those  Imperial  loans 
are  practically  made  from  time  to  time  to  enable  the 
Irish  people  to  live,  or  to  relieve  acute  distress  and 
avert  disorder.  Loans  are  almost  annually  made  to 
keep  the  people  quiot,  or  to  lceop  them  alive.  Yet,  this 
expenditure  does  not  prevent  the  recurrence  of  famine, 
distress,  and  discontent ; it  rather  tends  to  cause  their 
recurrence,  for  each  unremuneratively.  spent  loan  adds 
to  the  burdens  on  the  income  of  the  country,  and  it  is 
well  known  that  a great  deal  of  the  money  nominally 
meant  to  bo  spent  ou  reproductive  works  has  beeu 
misspent  and  wasted. 

Tho  11V  millions  lont  by  tho  National  Debt  Commis-  Loans  on 
sioners  on  the  Church  Fund  were  thoroughly  well  Church 
secured  loans,  and  at  ,3$  per  cent,  interest  were  a invesimenr 
profitable  investment  for  the  Treasury. 

The  other  public  loans  to  Ireland,  through  the  Board  Other  public 
of  Works  and  Public  Works  Loans  Commissioners,  *oal.ls  ^ 
amounted  cn  31st  March  1893,  to  7,864,358k  (Mr.  Smith  0 anu' 
Barry’s  return,  376,  1893).  The  greater  part  of  this 
amount  is  provided  by  Ireland,  for  the  deposits  in  the 
Irish  Post  Office  Savings  Bank,  and  balances  from  the 
trustee  banks  in  the  hands  of  the  National  Debt 
Commissioners,  amount  to  6, 627,000k — ( Registrar 
General’ 8 Beturn,  June  1894.) 
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A. — Parliamentary  Return  C.  313  of  1894,  being  the  Copy  of  Memorandum  by  the 
Treasury  on  the  subject  of  (1)  the  Amounts  contributed,  so  far  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained, by  the  Inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  respectively  to  the 
Revenue  collected  by  Imperial  Officers  at  intervals  since  the  Union  of  the  British 
and  Irish  Exchequers  ; (2)  the  Expenditures  out  of  the  Amounts  so  contributed 
upon  Local  Services  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  respectively  ; (3)  the  Expendi- 
tures out  of  the  Amounts  so  contributed  on  Imperial  Services. 


IMPORT  AT,  REVENUE  (COLLECTION  AND 
EXPENDITURE),  GREAT  BRITAIN 

AND  IRELAND.  , 

Copy  of  Memorandum  by  the  Treasury  on  the  subject 
of  (1)  the  Amounts  contributed,  so  far  as  can  be 
ascertained,  by  the  Inhabitants  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  respectively.to  the  Revenue  collected 
by  Imperial  Officers  at  intervals  since  tho  Union  of 
the  British  and  Irish  Exchequers ; (2)  the  Expen- 
ditures out  of  the  Amounts  so  contributed  upon 
Local  Services  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
respectively;  (3)  the  Expenditures  out  of  the 
Amounts  so  contributed  on  Imperial  Services. 

General  Introduction. 

1.  The  Order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  pursuance 
of  which  this  Memorandum  has  been  prepared,  is  drawn 
nearly  in  the  same  terms  as  those  under  which  have 
been  prepared  the  Returns  headed  “ Financial  Relations 
(Eugland,  Scotland,  and  Ireland),”  several  of  which  have 
been  published  during  the  last  few  years.*  In  the 
present  Order,  however,  no  separation  is  attempted 
between  England  and  Scotland,  while  the  field  of 
inquiry,  instead  of  being  confined  to  particular,  years, f 


is  extended  over  tho  period  of  nearly  80  years  which  has 
elapsed  since  the  Union  of  the  British  and  Irish 
Exchequers  on  the  5th  January  1817. 

2.  The  object  of  this  memorandum,  as  ordered  by  the 
House,  is  to  provide  materials  for  discussing  the  rela- 
tions of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to  each  other  in  the 
matter  of  national  financo  since  the  date  whon  their 
public  revenues  were  constituted  a single  fond,  out  of 
which  were  met  Loth  the  common  expenditure  of  the 
two  and  tho  separate  expenditure  of  each.  From 
this  point  of  view  the  two  islands  must  be  regarded 
as  a co-partnership,  possessing  a single  banking 
account,  drafts  on  which  are  applicable  to  the  individual 
expenditure  of  the  two  partners  as  well  as  to  tho 
requirements  of  the  partnership.  Under  the  Order  no 
question  arises  as  the  character  of  the  several  taxes 
from  which  the  revenue  is  derived,  nor  as  to  the 
incidence  of  tho  taxation  upon  individuals  or  classes 
within  the  two  communities.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand, 
do  any  considerations  arise  as  to  the  purpose  or  utility 
of  any  part  of  the  expenditure;  the  Treasury  is  only, 
required  to  class  that  expenditure  as  joint  or  separate. 
It  has  seemed  convenient,  and  consonant  with  the 
intentions  of  the  Order,  to  approach  tho  question 
primarily  from  the  Irish  side. 

3.  The  “Financial  Relations  ’’  Returns  - referred  to 
above  cover  the  period  from  1889  to  the  present  date. 
The  tables  prepared  for  the  present  memorandum  have, 
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for  the  most  part,  been  taken  at  10  years’  intervals  back 
from  1889-90,  pi. 

For  the  year  ended  31st  March  1880. 

,.  „ 31st  „ 1870. 

,,  „ 31st  ,,  1860. 

For  the  year  ended 5th  January  1850. 

„ „ 5th  „ 18-10. 

,,  „ 5th  ,,  1830. 

„ „ 5th  „ 1820. 

The  figures  of  1889-90  have  been  taken  from  Paper 
No.  93  of  1893.  Figures' for  quinquennial  intervals 
might,  perhaps,  have  given  a more  complete  view  of 
the  subject ; but  the  preparation  of  such  additional 
figures  would  have  involved  a great  deal  of  labour  and 
consideration,  and,  consequently,  would  have  consumed 
more  time  than  was  consistent  with  early  production  of 
the  results.  In  the  cases,  however,  of  tea  and  tobacco 
it  has  been  possible  to  refer  to  quinquennial  statistics. 

4.  The  principles  and  methods  upon  which  the  results 
contained  in  the  “ Financial  Relations  ” Returns  were 
obtained  arc  explained  in  Paper  No.  329  of  1891,  and  in 
the  Memorandum’ prefixed  to  Paper  No.  93  of  1893.  It  is 
only  necessary  here  to  observe  that  what  is  called  in 
those  papers  “ Revenue  as  contributed,”  is  referred  to 
in  the  present  paper  as  “ true  revenue.”  This  term  is 
used  in  order  to  avoid  the  ambiguous  use  of  the  word 
“ contribution,"  which  here  is  adopted  solely  to  mean 
the  surplus  available  for  Imperial  expenditure  after 
local  charges  have  been  met.  These  principles  and 
methods  have  been  adhered  to  in  the  present  Memoran- 
dum so  far  as  possible ; but,  speaking  generally,  in  the 
figures  of  past  years  the  lapse  of  time  and  the 
imperfection  of  the  record  render  it  most  difficult  to 
arrive  with  confidence  at  even  approximate  results. 
The  nature  of  such  difficulties,  and  the  extent  to  which 
they  affect  the  probable  accuracy  of  conclusions,  will  be 
shown  in  subsequent  portions  of  this  Memorandum.  At 
present  it  need  only  be  said  that,  at  least  under  the 
head  of  expenditure,  the  field  of  error  appears  on 
investigation  to  be  narrower  than  might  have  been 
anticipated.  The  labour  of  analysis,  and  the  risk  of  error, 
would  both  have  been  greatly  increased  if  it  had  been 
desired  to  treat  England  and  Scotland  separately ,_  as 
was  done  in  the  returns  for  later  years  ; in  fact,  owing 
to  the  absence  of  published  figures  for  Scotland  apart 
from  England,  the  work  would  have  been  almost 
impossible. 

5.  The  figures  submitted  in  response  to  the  third  head 
of  the  Order  of  the  House  supply  an  estimate  of  the 
'surplus  available  for  Imperial  services  out  of  the 
amounts  contributed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  respectively.  In  other  words  they 
may  be  taken  as  the  amounts  contributed  by  the  two 
partners  towards  the  joint  expenses  of  the  co-partner- 
ship, Great  Britain  and  Ireland  being  regarded  for  this 
purpose  as  separate  entities. 

6.  It  will  be  observed  that  no  reference  is  made  in 
what  follows  to  the  subject  of  loans  from  public  funds 
for  local  objects.  The  terms  of  the  Order  do  not  in 
their  natural  sense  refer  to  loans  ; and  apart  from  that, 
the  subject  could  only  be  dealt  with  by  a,  separate 
discussion  involving  not  only  the  consideration  of  the 
amount  of  benefit  derived  by  localities  from  public 
loans,  but  also  a calculation  of  the  financial  results  of 
an  actual  system  of  loans  to  the  lending  fund.  Where, 
however,  an  advance  was  made  originally  as  a loan,  but 
was  subsequently  turned  into  a final  grant,  these 
considerations  do  not  apply,  and  the  advance  may  be 
treated  statistically  as  final  expenditure  to  be  included 
in  the  budget  of  the  year.  In  the  year  1879-80,  under 
a system  which  existed  from  1875  to  1887,  the  Exchequer 
Accounts  of  Revenue  and  Expenditure  contain  on  the 
one  side  interest  received  from  public  loans,  and  on 
the  other  hand  charges  in  respect  of  money  borrowed 
for  such  loans.  These  items  have,  on  the  principles  laid 
down  in  this  and  the  next  paragraph,  been  altogether 
excluded  from  the  .figures  in  the  present  memorandum. 

7 In  concluding  this  branch  ol  the  subject  it  may  be 
remarked  that,  in  the  tables  which  follow,  uniformity 
has  been  regarded  as  an  important  object  in  dealing 
with  the  comparative  figures  of  different  years.  The 
great  changes  in  the  methods  of  presenting  the  Public 
Accounts  have  rendered  this  object  difficult  of  attain- 
ment, and,  further,  have  involved,  especially  in  the 
earlier  years,  considerable  departures  from  the  published 
figures.  Such  discrepancies,  however,  are  inevitable, 
and  admit  of  ready  explanation;  and  in  the  result  it 
has  been  found  possible  to  produce  a fairly  coherent 
series  of  figures  for  tho  purpose  of  complying  with  the 
Order  of  tho  House. 


Matebiaxs. 

8.  The  principal  source  of  information  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  present  inquiry  is,  of  course,  the  series  of 
“ Finance  Accounts  of  the  United  Kingdom,”  which 
cover  the  whole  period.  Those  accounts  have  under- 
gone many  changes  of  form  in  the  course  of  their 
history,  three  of  which  may  be  specially,  referred  to 
here,  in  retrograde  chronological  order. 

(a.)  In  1869-70  for  the  last  time  the  “ Gross  Public 
Revenue  ” of  Great  Britain  and  that  of  Ireland  were 
separately  shown.  The  figures  so  given  were  merely 
the  revenue  as  collected  in  the  two  islands,  which  may 
differ  materially  from  that  contributed  by  then- 
respective  inhabitants,  the  “ true  revenue  ” ; and  it  was 
because:  of  this  fact,  which  was  considered  to  render 
the  accounts  as  they  stood  misleading,  that  the  Public 
Accounts  Committee  of  1871  recommended  in  their 
Fifth  Report*  that,  among  other  changes,  the  separate 
statements  for  the  two  islands  should  be  discontinued. 
This  recommendation  was  carried  into  effect  in  the 
accounts  for  1870-71  and  subsequent  years;  but  the 
separate  statements,  with  all  their  defects,  have  been 
of  the  greatest  service  in  the  present  inquiry,  which 
indeed  would  have  been  almost  impracticable  in  the 
absence,  of  them.  No  such  series  of.  separate  accounts 
has  been  kept  for  Scotland. 

(6.)  In  1854  the  date  of  the  close  of  the  financial 
year  was  altered  from  5th  January  to  31st  March  under 
the  authority  of  the  Act  17  & 18  Yict.  c.  S4.  Hence 
it  is  that  in  the  present  Memorandum  there  is  a corre- 
sponding change  between  1849  and  1859. 

(c.)  Down  to  1825  inclusive,  the  Trade  Statistics, 
which  then  and  for  many  years  later  formed  part  of 
the  “Finance  Accounts,”  gave  in  a distinguishable 
form  the  cross-channel  trade  between  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  with  values  for  the  principal  articles.  Thus, 
for  the  first  year  (1819)  discussed  in  this  Memorandum, 
independent  evidence  exists  as  to  the  course  of  trade 
in  dutiable  goods  between  the  two  islands. 

9.  Between  1869-70  and  1889-90,  the  year  for  which 
the  “ Financial  Relations  ” Returns,  already  referred 
to,  begin,  several  returns  were  made  on  the  motion  of 
the  late  Mr.  MacLaren  and  others,  showing  the  amounts 
of  sundry  branches  of  revenue  collected  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  respectively .f  In  these  returns 
the  heads  of  receipt  are  arranged  in  what  now  appears 
a somewhat  capricious  manner,  while  some  items  are 
omitted  altogether;  and  another  feature  in  them 
requiring  mention  is  that,  while  the  bulk  of  the 
figures  refer  to  collection,  in  the  case  of  British  spirits 
alone  an  attempt  is  made  to  show  the  true  revenue  by 
the  use  of  the  special  but  somewhat  doubtful  statistics 
described  in  paragraph  16,  of  the  movements  of  duty- 
paid  spirits  between  the  three  kingdoms.  These 
Returns,  however,  afford  some  information  for  the 
interval  between  1869-70  and  1889-90. 

10.  The  reports  of  the  Committee  on  the  Taxation  of 
Ireland,  t 1864  and  1865,  include  in  the  attached 
evidence  and  Appendices  some  remarks  and  statistics 
bearing  on  the  subject  now  under  consideration.  But  the 
attention  of  that  Committee  was  mainly  occupied  with 
the  Treaty  of  Union  and  the  financial  arrangements  of 
the  years  1801-1816 ; and  in  their  proceedings  but 
little  consideration  was  given  to  the  relations  between 
special  British  or  Irish  expenditure  on  the  one  hand, 
and  British  and  Irish  revenue  on  the  other.  Reference 
may,  however,  be  made  in  the  volume  of  1864  to  p.  61 
of  the  evidence  (Dillon),  and  to  Appendix,  pp.  325, 
328,  329  (Fisher),  pp.  332  and  following  (Dwyer),  and 
pp.  413,  414  (Chisholm) ; in  the  volume  of  1865  to  pp. 
xi.,  xii.,  xxv.  (Report),  and  pp.  168,  169,  196-199 
(Chisholm). 

11.  The  great  Return  of  Revenue  and  Expenditure, 
1688-1865,  prepared  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Chisholm,  contains 
some  figures  bearing  on  the  separate  revenue  of 
Ireland  during  the  period,  at  pp.  153  foil,  of  Part.  II. 
(House  of  Commons,  366-1.  of  1869). 

12.  The  three  historical  reports  of  the  Board  of 
Inland  Revenue,  published  in  1857, § 1S’70||  _ (Part  II.), 
and  1885, *lf  give  a considerable  amount  of  information 
as  to  the  collection  of  Excise,  Stamps,  and  Taxes, 
under  their  several  heads  in  the  three  kingdoms 
separately.  These  statistics  are  specially  valuable  for 
present  purposes  in  the  case  of  Income  Tax  (since  its 
extension  to  Ireland  in  1854)  and  of  British  spirits. 
As  regards  the  last-named  article  special  accounts  have 
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been  kept  since  1858  of  the  movements  of  duty-paid 
spirits  between  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  by  a 
method  described  in  the  Board’s  published  Report  of 
6th  -June  1893.*  The  results  have  been  published  in 
the  Board’s  Annual  Reports,  and,  four  times  a year, 
in  the  Trade  and  Navigation  Returns.  Tables  for  a 
series  of  years  will  be  found  at  p.  8 of  the  Report  of 
1870,  Part  II. , and  at  p.  147  of  the  Report  of  1885. 
The  Report  of  6tn  June  1893  also  refers  to  certain 
defects  in  these  results. 

13.  Besides  these  general  sources  of  information, 
special  reference  has  been  made  to  Reports  and 
Returns  of  the  Commissioners  of  W oods  for  the  Crown 
Revenue  in  Ireland  (not  distinguished  in  the  Finance 
Accounts),  and  much  information  and  advice  has  been 
supplied  by  the  two  Revenue  Boards  bearing  on 
different  points  in  connection  with  the  relation  between 
revenue  as  collected  on  the  one  hand  and  true  revenue 
on  the  other. 


Revenue. 

14.  The  first  step  towards  forming  an  estimate  of  the 
true  amounts  paid,  by  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  respectively,  towards  the  revenue  collected 
by  imperial  officers,  is  to  obtain  the  figures  of  revenue 
as  collected  in  the  two  islands.  This  has  been  done 
with  approximate  accuracy,  and  the  results  for  Ireland, 
with  percentages  of  Irish  collections  to  those  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  are  given  in  Table  A.  of  Part  I.  of 
the  Appendix  to  this  memorandum.  Table  B.  gives  the 
figures  imder  the  main  heads  of  receipt,  while  Table 
^•s®PP^°sthe  principal  details  in  consecutive  form, 
the  following  general  observations  should  be  made  in 
connection  with  those  tables. 

(a.)  The  figures  under  the  different  heads  represent 
net  receipts,  i.e,,  the  gross  revenue  collected  in  the 
year,  less  drawbacks,  discounts,  and  other  repayments 
which  are  merely  repayments  of  revenue.  In  18-19  and 
earlier  years,  the  cost  of  collection,  which  since  1854 
has  been  voted  by  Parliament  like  other  branches  of 
expenditure,  was  generally  treated  as  a deduction  from 
the  receipt  under  the  corresponding  head  of  revenue 
and  various  other  charges,  Which  now  fall  upon  the 
Consolidated  Fund  or  upon  annual  votes  of  Parliament, 
were  paid  out  of  one  head  or  another  of  the  gross 
revenue  in  its  progress  to  the  Exchequer.  In  the  table, 
all  such  items  have  been  excluded  from  the  deductions 
from  gross  revenue  ; they  will  be  found  under  appro- 
priate heads  in  the  table  of  expenditure.  This 
arrangement  facilitates  comparison  between  the  different 
years  comprised  in  the  table ; its  effect  is,  of  course, 
to  increase  both  sides  of  the  account. 

. ,For  a similar  reason  the  receipts  from  fee  stamps 
nave  been  transferred  in  1879-80  and  former  years 
-rom  the  head  of  Stamp  Revenue  to  that  of 
Miscellaneous  Revenue,  under  which  they  have  been 
more  properly  classified  in  recent  years. 

(c.)  As  regards  the  figures  of  Miscellaneous  Revenue 
it  should  be  observed  that  in  the  earlier  years  a 
considerable  sum  yielded  by  such  receipts  was  applied 
m reduction  of  voted  expenditure  ; that,  subsequently, 
up  „o  1879-80  inclusive  (of  the  years  now  under  con- 
sideration) the  tendency  was  towards  paying  such 
receipts  into  the  exchequer  and  providing  the  corre- 
sponding expenditure  in  gross,  thereby  swelling  both  the 
revenue  and  the  expenditure;  and  that  in  1889-90  and 
subsequent  years  the  tendency  has  been  in  the  opposite 
direction.  It  would  have  taken  too  much  time  and 
abourtc  adjust  these  figures  throughout  on  a uniform 
made  6’  aDd  ^ attempt  haa  consequently  not  been 

T1;  ia  Tables  A.,  B.,  C.  are  not  without 

value  and  interest,  taken  even  as  they  stand.  But  it  is 
matter  of  common  knowledge  that  they  do  not  represent 
the  true  incidence  of  taxation  on  the  inhabitants  of  the 
l wo  islands.  1 wo  examples,  taken  from  indirect  and  direct 
taxation  respectively,  will  suffice  to  illustrate  this  point. 
Wien  an  Englishman  buys  Irish  whiskey  he  pays,  in 
the  price  of  his  purchase,  spirit  duty  which  probably 
has  been  already  collected  in  Ireland.  When  an 
Irishman  invests  liis  savings  in  an  English  railway 
company  s stock,  the  income  tax  on  (hat  portion  of  his 
property  is  collected  in  Great  Britain.  The  relation 
netween  the  true  and  the  apparent  share  of  each 
-angdom  m the  national  revenue  has  been  fully 
uiscussed  m recent  years  in  connection  with  the 
Financial  Relations  ’’  Returns,  already  referred  to  • 
and  on  the  result  of  such  discussions  the  figures  on 

* House  of  Commons  No.  MS  of  1833. 


page  4 of  Return  No.  93  of  1893  may  be  assumed  to 
represent  the  probable  true  produce  of  the  revenue 
m England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  in  1889-90,  subject 
to  one  source  of  error  which  will  be  explained  in 'the 
next  paragraph,  and  to  any  better  results  which 
further  inquiry  may  supply. 

T , £ 

It  appears  that  while  the  apparent 
revenue  derived  from  Ireland  in 
,1889—90  was  - - . 9,005,932 

I he  true  amount,  according  to  the 
assumptions  in  the  Return,  may 
be  taken  as  . - • 7,863,660 

Showing  the  material  reduction 
of  - - - - 1,142,272 


turning  to  the  beginning  of  the  period,  the  figures 
of  collection  in  'fable  A.  for  the  year  1819  may  be 
accepted  as  approximating  to  the  true  yield  of  revenue 
derived  from  Ireland  in  that  year.  At  that  time.  Great 
Bntam  and  Ireland  were  for  commercial  and  customs 
purposes  treated  as  separate  countries.  When  duty- 
paid  foreign  or  colonial  goods  were  transferred  from 
one  country  to  the  other,  the  duty  had  to  be  paid  in  the 
second  country  as  upon  a direct  importation  from  abroad, 
the  duty  collected  in  the  first  being  subsequently 
“ drawn  back,”  i.e.,  repaid ; it  may  therefore  be  assumed 
that  all  the  dutiable  goods  upon  which  duty  was 
collected  in  either  island  wero  consumed  therein,  and 
there  can  have  been  at  that  time  no  other  source  of 
error  worthy  of  consideration,  except,  perhaps,  the 
incalculable  one  of  smuggling.*  Thus  materials  exist 
tor  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  true  revenuo  yielded 
by  Ireland  in  the  first  and  the  last  years  covered  by 
this  memorandum;  and  it  remains  to  consider  what 
estimate  can  bo  found  in  regard  to  the  intermediate 

16.  There  is  one  correction  to  the  “collection” 
figures,  materials  for  which  are  available  throughout 
the  period,  and  that  is  the  one  arising  from  British 
spirits.  As  explained  in  paragraph  12  of  this  memo, 
randum,  special  statistics  have  been  kept  of  the  move- 
ment  of -duty-paid  spirits  between  the  three  kingdoms 
since  1858,  and  trustworthy  statistics  are  also  available 
for  earlier  periods,  during  which  the  duty  on  spirits 
was  lower  in  Ireland  than  in  England.  The  conclusions 
drawn  from  these  statistics  were,  until  1893,  regarded 
by  the  Revenue  Authorities  as  very  approximatelv  . 
correct ; but  in  that  year  a source  of  error  was  detected 
(explained  in  Paper  No.  248  of  1893,  already  referred 
to),  which  indicated  that  the  true  revenue  of  Ireland 
was  overstated  in  former  figures,  by  an  amount  con- 
siderable in  recent  years  (it  was  about  330,0001.  in  1891 
-92).  Before  the  final  assimilation  of  the  duties  in  1859 
there  was  but  little  field  for  this  source  of  error.  In 
1819,  as  explained  in  the  foregoing  paragraph,  the 
correction  was  nil,  and  in  subsequent  years  the  amounts 
to  be  deducted  from  the  revenue  collected  in  Ireland 
under  the  head  of  British  spirits,  and  to  be  added  to 
that  m Great  Britain,  appear  from  the  records  of  the 
Inland  Revenue  Authorities  to  be  as  follows 


1829,  to  5th  January  1830  - 
1839,  to  5th  „ 1840  - 

1849,  to  5th  „ 1850  - 

1st  April  1859  to  31st  March  1860  - 
„ 1869  „ 1870  - 

„ 1879  „ 1880  - 

1889  „ 1890  - 


£ 

175,421 

140,207 

120,988 

303,769 

503,998 

915,616 

1,386,759 


The  rapid  increase  shown  by  these  figures  in  the 
export  of  duty-paid  spirits  from  Ireland  to  Great 
Britain  since  the  assimilation  of  the  duties  is  very 
noticeable,  but  is  consonant  with  the  general  experience 
ot  the  officers  of  Excise.  As  already  stated,  this 
increase  would  have  appeared  even  greater,  had  the 
figures  been  more  nearly  correct. 

17  If  the  correction  given  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph be  applied  totho  figures  in  Table  A.,  the  result 
is  as  shown  in  Table  D.,  which  may  bo  described  as  the 
second  approximation  towards  the  true  revenue 
yielded  by  Ireland.  Beyond  this  point  no  statistics  are 
available  which  bear  directly  on  the  problem  under 
consideration ; and  it  is  therefore  necessary,  if  any 
further  progress  is  to  be  made,  to  proceed  by  means  of 


* As  to  special 

tho  Reports  of  the  Committc 
Ireland,  Paper  Ni  ' " 
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duty  in  Ireland,  i 
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assumptions.  Such  assumptions  must  mainly  refer  (a) 
to  the  course  of  trade  between  the  two  countries  in 
duty-paid  dutiable  articles  ; (&)  to  changes  in  the  habits 
of  the  two  populations  as  rogards  the  consumption  of 
such  articles. 

18.  The  conditions  under  which  the  trades  in  the 
various  kinds  of  dutiable  goods  are  carried  on  differ  so 
obviously  and  so  widely  as  to  make  it  impossible  to 
attempt  any  general  conclusions  as  to  the  course  of  such 
trades  taken  collectively.  The  histories  of  the  tea  trade 
and  of  the  beer  trade,  for  instance,  can  have  but  little 
in  common.  In  order,  therefore,  to  form  any  idea  of 
the  further  corrections  to  be  applied  to  Table  D.,  it  is 
necessary  to  consider  separately  the  cases  of  the 
principal  dutiable  articles,  taking  them  in  the  order  in 
which  they  appear  in  the  published  accounts. 

19.  Customs. 


The  Customs  duties  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
were  finally  made  identical  in  1824  (4  Geo.  IV.,  c.  72), 
but  do  not  appear  to  have  differed  materially  in  1819. 
As  already  explained  (paras.  8 (c.)  and  15),  the  two 
islands  formed  separate  statistical  areas  for  Customs 
purposes  down  to  1825. 

(1.)  Foreign  Spirits. — On  the  average  of  the  three 
calendar  years  1890  to  1893,  for  which  exact  statistics 
are  available,  it  appears  that  the  quantity  of  foreign 
spirits  on  which  duty  was  collected  in  Ireland  differed 
by  little  more  than  £ per  cent,  from  the  amount  con- 
sumed therein.  Passing  to  the  beginning  of  the  period 
under  discussion,  it  appears  from  the  Trade  Returns  of 
1820-25  that  the  trade1  in  foreign  spirits  between  the 
two  islands  was  small,  and  on  balance  insignificant.  It 
seems,  therefore,  safe  to  assume  that,  since  at  both  the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  the  period  the  revenue  as 
collected  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  respectively 
represented  approximately  the  true  revenue  from  foreign 
spirits,  the  same  held  good  during  the  intermediate 
period.  No  correction,  therefore,  under  this  head  need 
be  made  to  the  figures  in  Table  D.  for  1829  to  1879. 

(2.)  Tea. — It  is  well  known  that  the  import  trade  in 
this  article  has  always  been  concentrated  to  a remark- 
able degree  in  the  Port  of  London.  In  1860,  94  per  cent, 
of  the  imports  of  tea  into  the  United  Kingdom  were 
entered  at'  London,  and  in  no  year  since  1868  has  the 
proportion  been  less  than  99  per  cent.  In  1820  to  1825 
the  published  trade  statistics  of  Ireland  contain  no 
separate  entry  for  tea  imported  elsewhere  than  from 
Great  Britain,  and  it  may  be  taken  as  certain  that  such 
direct  imports  were  practically  non-existent.  This  was 
to  be  expected  from  the  peculiar  position  which  the  tea 
trade  occupied  in  the  hands  of  the  East  India  Company. 
Thus  it  may  be  assumed  that  throughout  the  period 
under  consideration  Ireland  obtained  practically  the 
whole  of  her  tea  supplies  from  Great  Britain ; and  the 
only  open  question  is  whether  those  supplies  came 
over  under  bond  or  after  payment  of  duty  in  Great 
Britain.  In  the  first  year  of  those  included  in  the 
table,  1819,  no  movement  was  allowed  between  the  two 
islands,  except  on  payment  of  duty  in  the  place  of 
destination,  and  the  quantity  paying  duty  in  Ireland 
may,  therefore,  be  taken  as  the  same  as  that  consumed 
therein.  In  that  year  the  duty  collected  per  head  of 
population  was  Is.  3’36d.  in  Ireland  as  compared  with 
4s.  7-44d.  per  head  in  Great  Britain,  that  is  to  say,  the 
percentage  ratio  per  head  was  28  per  cent,  in  Ireland, 
compared  with  100  in  Great  Britain.  Since  that  date 
the  duties  have  been  the  same  in  the  two  countries, 
though  several  times  altered  for  the  United  Kingdom ; 
so  that  the  problem  to  be  solved  may  be  described  as 
the  determination  of  the  ratio  of  consumption  per  head 
in  Ireland  to  that  in  Great  Britain,  such  ratio  being 
most  conveniently  stated  in  the  form  of  a percentage. 
The  “ Financial  Relations  ’’Returns  for  1889-90  give 
the  true  revenue  per  head  of  population  as  2s.  8T6d. 
in  Ireland  and  2s.  4' 08 A per  head  in  Great  Britain,  that 
is  to  say,  the  percentage  ratio  per  head  was  114  in 
Ireland,  compared  with  100  in  Great  Britain  * Accord- 
ing  to  these  figures  the  proportion  of  tea  drunk  by  the 
average  Irishman  as  compared  with  the  average 
inhabitant  of  Great  Britain  quadrupled  in  the  courseot 
the  period  of  70  years  now  under  consideration.  1 he 
next  question  which  arises  is,  by  what  steps  has  this 
groat  increase,  if  and  so  far  as  it  may  be  correct,  been, 
attained;  and  to  this  no  precise  answer  can  be  given 
If,  however,  the  increase  be  assumed  to  have  accrued 
at  a uniform  rate  throughout  the  period,  and  the  total 
tea  revenue  of  the  United  Kingdom  be  redistributed  on 
this  assumption  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the 
results  will  bo  as  shown  in  Table  E. L_ 


It  might  be  suggested  that  the  statistics  of  collection 
would  indicate  the  general  course  of  the  increase  in 
consumption,  but  this  does  not  seem  to  be  the  case. 
The  percentages  of  collection  per  head  in  Ireland  com- 
pared with  Great  Britain  at  quinquennial  periods  are 
shown  in  Table  E.  The  increased  collection  between 
1839  and  1869  shown  in  that  table  may  or  may  not  be 
attributable  to  the  removal  after  the  Famine  of  a large 
number  of  the  poorest  inhabitants  of  Ireland ; but  the 
drop  between  1875  and  1879  can  hardly  be  explained, 
except  by  an  increase  in  the  duty-paid  consignments 
of  tea  from  Great  Britain  to  Ireland.  Table  E.  there- 
fore represents  the  best  suggestion  which  can  be 
offered  under  this  head,  subject  to  the  remark  that  the 
figures  for  1829  and  1839  are  probably  somewhat  too 
high,  and  that  for  1859-60  somewhat  too  low. 

(3.)  Tobacco. — In  this  case,  as  in  that  of  tea,  the 
amount  collected  in  Ireland  in  1819  may  be  taken  as 
the  true  Irish  Revenue  from  this  source  in  that  year. 
The  duty  collected  per  head  of  population  in  Ireland  in 
that  year  was  Is.  9'6cZ.,  and  that  in  Great  Britain 
3s.  2T6tZ.,  that  is  to  say,  the  percentage  ratio  per  head 
was  about  57  per  cent,  in  Ireland,  compared  with  100 
in  Great  Britain.  For  1889-90  the  figures  in  the 
“Financial  Relations”  Returns  estimate  the  true 
Tobacco  Revenue  per  head  in  Ireland  at  5s.  3‘24 d.  and 
that  for  Great  Britain  at  4s.  8'76d.,  the  percentage 
ratio  per  head  being  about  112  per  cent,  in  Ireland, 
compared  with  100  in  Great  Britain.  According  to 
these  figures  the  proportion  of  tobacco  consumed  by 
the  average  Irishman,  as  compared  with  the  average 
inhabitant  of  Great  Britain,  almost  doubled  in  the  70 
years.  The  percentages  of  collection  figures  at  quin- 
quennial periods  are  shown  in  Table  G. 

Table  G exhibits  a continuous  growth  from  1819  to 
1870  in  the  collection  per  head  in  Ireland  as  compared 
with  Great  Britain,  with  only  a small  set-back  in  1849, 
perhaps  not  unconnected  with  the  then  recent  Famine. 
The  yields  per  head  became  equal  in  1869-70 ; this  was 
followed  by  an  appreciable  drop  in  the  Irish  proportion 
of  1874,  which  was  made  good  again  by  1885-86,  since 
which  year  the  collection  in  Ireland  per  head  has  ex- 
ceeded that  in  Great  Britain.  The  apparent  fluctua- 
tions since  1870  are  explained  from  information  supplied 
by  the  Inland  Revenue  as  due  to  (1)  a loss  of  both  home 
and  export  trade  by  Irish  manufacturers,  which  is  known 
to  have  occurred  about  twenty  years  ago ; (2)  a growth 
during  more  recent  years  in  the  production  of  the  finer 
kinds  of  tobacco  in  Ireland,  without  any  reduction  in 
the  manufacture  of  “ roll  ” and  other  coarser  descrip- 
tions. The  figures  of  1829  in  both  islands  are  so  like 
those  of  1819  as  to  indicate  that  there  was  at  that 
period  little  or  no  trade  on  balance  between  the  two 
islands  in  duty-paid  tobacco.  There  appears  to  be  no 
basis  on  which  any  correction  could  be  applied  to  the 
figures  of  the  years  1839  to  1859-60 ; it  is,  however, 
considered  probable  by  the  Revenue  authorities  that  in 
1869-70  there  was  a net  excess  export  of  duty-paid 
tobacco  from  Ireland,  and  that  this  state  of  things  has 
continued  since  then.  The  “Financial  Relations” 
figure  of  true  Irish  Tobacco  Revenue  for  1889-90 
appears,  in  the  light  of  statistics  recently  procured  for 
a more  recent  period,  to  be  probably  too  high  ; but  at 
the  present  stage  of  matters  no  other  definite  figure 
can  be  suggested.  Accordingly  the  figures  of  1869-70 
have  been  hypothetically  adjusted  so  as  to  make  the 
relative  growth  of  consumption  in  Ireland  proceed  at  a 
uniform  rate  from  1859-60  to  1889-90;  with  the  result 
that  170.333Z.,  falls  to  be  deducted  from  the  collection 
figure  of  1869-70,  and  126.209Z.  to  be  added  to  that  of 
1879-80. 

(4.)  Wine. — It  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  conclusion 
as  to  the  correction  to  be  applied  to  the  “ collection  ” 
figures  in  respect  of  this  item.  Table  H.  shows  remark- 
able variations  in  the  proportion  borne  at  various  times 
by  the  Irish  collection  to  the  total  for  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  collection  figures  of  1819  may,  as  pre- 
viously  explained,  be  taken  to  represent  the  true 
revenue  of  that  year.  A comparison  of  these  figures 
with  the  statistics  of  population  (Appendix,  Part  IV.) 
shows  that  the  consumption  per  head  in  Ireland  in 
1819  (measured  by  the  Customs  duty-paid)  bore  the 
percentage  ratio  of  about  62  i to  the  consumption  per 
head  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  taken  at  100 ; 
and,  curiously  enough,  the  corrected  figures  of  1889-90 
work  out  to  almost  exactly  the  same  proportion  for 
that  year.  These  facts  suggest  the  assumption  that  for 
the  period  intervening  between  1819  and  1889  the 
true  wine  revenue  of  Ireland  should  be  taken,  in  round 
figures,  at  about  62»-  per  cent,  of  the  amount  propor- 
tionate to  tbo  population  of  Ireland  compared  with 
3 V 
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that  of  the  United  Kingdom.,  The  figures  in  the  last 
two  columns  of  Table  H'.  havo  been  prepared , on  this 
hypothesis. 

(5.)  Sugar. — This  itein  was  so  long  an  important  ohe 
in  the  tariff  that  it  seems  to  require  separate  treatment. 
In  1819,  the  Irish  Reveime  derived  from  it  was  about  12 
per  cent.  , of  , the  whole ; in  1829  the  collection  in  Ireland 
was  about  9 per  cent.,  with  aii  unaltered  population- 
ratio.  The  imports  of  sugar  into  Ireland  were  prac- 
tically stationary  between  1819  and  1826 ; about  half 
came  through  Great  Britain  and  the  rest  direct.  As 
the  relative  conditions  of  the  two  islands  remained 
substantially  the  same  during  this  period,  there  seems 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Irish  consumption  of 
sugar  decreased  in  the  proportion  of  12  to  9 ; and  if  the 
consumption  remained  the  same  it  follows  that  in  1829 
about  a quarter  of  the  sugar  consumed  in  Ireland  was 
imported  duty-paid  from  Great  Britain.  In  1819  the 
consumption  per  head  in  Ireland  was  about  one-third 
of  what  it  was  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  assumption  is 
that  the  same  proportion  applied  in  1829.  It  may 
perhaps  be  assumed  that  this  proportion  was  unaltered 
in  1839,  but  that  it  was  materially  affected  by  the  great 
rise  in  the  average  standard  of  living  which  followed 
the  Famine ; this  follows  somewhat  the  line  suggested 
hy  the  figures  of  tobacco.  If  the  proportion  be  taken  as 
One-half  m 1849,  two-thirds  in  1859-60,  and  three-quar- 
ters in  1869-70,  the  results  will  be  as  shown  in  Table  I. 
Here,  again,  the  assumptions  are  of  necessity  arbitrary, 
and  are  only  offered  for  what  they  are  worth,  in  order  to 
arrive  at  some  figures  for  discussion.  In  any  case  the 
collection-figures  are  remarkable  as  showing  the  growth 
of  the  trade  practice  of  sending  su»ar  duty-paid  from 
Great  Britain  to  Ireland  instead  of  direct  importations 
or  transhipment  under  bond.  The  duty  was  finally 
repealed  in  1874. 

(6.)  Other  Customs  Duties. — There  seems  no  means  of 
distributing  these  with  any  confidence  in  the  period 
between  1819  and  1889,  so  as  to  arrive  at  an  estimate 
of  the  true  Irish  Revenue.  The  figures  of  1819  show 
that  the  population- ratio  cannot  safely  be  adopted 
throughout,  as  in  that  year  the  Irish  population, 
numbering  about  32  per  cent,  of  that  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  paid  only  about  11  per  cent,  of  such  Customs 
duties  as  are  not  separately  distinguished  in  this  memo- 
randum. In  1829,  when  the  population  percentage 
was  much  the  same  as  in  1819,  the  revenue  collected 
in  Ireland  was  only  4 per  cent,  of  the  whole.  If  the 
habits  of  the  population  of  both  islands  remained  un- 
altered during  the  decade,  a sum  of  about  494,000?. 
should  be  added  to  the  collection -figure  of  1829  to 
obtain  the  true  Irish  Revenue,  being  7 per  cent,  of  the 
total  receipt  of  7,055,255Z.  . The  amount  transferred 
from  Great  Britain  to  Ireland  in  the  “Financial 
Relations”  Return  for  1889-90  is  90.319Z.,  or  9g  per 
cent,  upon  the  total  of  941,5852.,  which  represents  the 
unclassified  items ; the  amount  to  be  transferred  may 
perhaps  be  taken  at  7 per  cent,  in  1839,  7j  per  cent,  in 
1849,  8 per  cent,  in  1859-60,  8 £ per  cent,  in  1869-70, 
and  9 per  cent,  in  1879-80.  Table  K.  gives  the  correc- 
tions to  be  made  on  this  very  arbitrary  hypothesis. 

The  great  changes  in  the  composition  of  this  item 
took  place  between  1839  and  1849,  in  which  period  the 
revenue  from  these  sources  was  reduced  by  3,300,7692., 
and  between  1860 . and  1869,  when  the  reduction  was 
.2,087,9462.  The  two  principal  unclassified  items,  since 
repealed,  yielded  the  following  amounts  in  1839  and  in 
1859-60  respectively. 


Per 

Cent. 

100-00 

100-00 


100-00 

100-00 


(Finance  Accounts,  1810,  pp.  28, 29,  31, 36 ; ditto,  1880,  pp.  21, 23.) 

The  variations  in  the  proportions  of  both  these 
articles  between  Great  Britain  -and  Ireland-  in  the  two 
years  are  curious,  and  perhaps  may  represent,  more  or 
less  truly,  the  relative  changes  ip  tfie  actual  require- 
ments of  the  two  countries. 


20. — 'Excise. 

(1.)  British  Spirits. — This  branch  of  tho  revenue  has 
already  been  dealt,  with  in  paragraph  16.  It  has  been 
matter  of  considei-ation  whether  an  arbitrary  correction 
should  be  here  applied  to  the  results  of  that  paragraph  in 
respect  of  the  error  explained  in  Paper  No.  248.  of.  1893  ; 
but  upon  the  whole  it  has  appeared  advisable  to  make 
no  such  attempt  at  present. 

(2.)  Beer  (including  the  former  equivalents  of  the 

S resent  Beer  Duty*). — Owing  to  the  form  in  which  the 
utyis  assessed  and  cqllected,. beer  cannot  practically  be 
exported  under  bond  ; and  as  no,  “ permits  ” are  required 
for  its  removal  from  place  to  place,  as  is  the  case  with 
spirits,  no  official  statistics  exist  bearing  on  the  question 
of  the  true  Irish  Revenue  from  this  source.  It.  is, 
however,  well  known  that  at  present  the  Irish  exports 
of  beer  largely  exceed  the  imports,  and  information  has 
been  supplied  from  various  sources  sufficient  to  enable 
the  Excise  authorities  to,  form  an  estimate  for  recent 
years  of  the  net  amount  of  duty  collected  in  Ireland, 
but  really  paid  by  consumers  in  Great  Britain.  This 
item  amounted  in  1889-90,  in  round  figures,  to  140,OOOZ. 
on  a total  for  the  United  Kingdom  of  9,4-00,0002.,  and, 
in  1892-23,  to  187,0002.  on  9,800,0002. 

Such  information  as  has  been  procurable  indicates 
that  while  the  exports  of  beer  from  Ireland  to  Great 
Britain  have  increased  considerably  in  the  last  12  years, 
the  imports  from  Great  Britain  to  Ireland,  have  been 
stationary.  Thus,  it  is  probable  that  the  correction  to 
the  figures  of  1879-80  should  be  at  a considerably  lower 
proportion  than  that  for  1889-90,  and  so  would  perhaps 
not  exceed  50,0002.  on  a total  of  7,360,0002.  Turning 
to  the  beginning  of  the  period  under  consideration,  it 
appears  that  in  1829  the  Irish  collection  formed  rather 
a higher  percentage  (7-2)  of  that  of  the  United  Kingdom 
than  that  of  1819  (6-4),  the  population  ratios  being 
about  the  Same,  but  the  rates  of  duty,  which  in  1819 
were  considerably  higher  in  Great  Britain  than  in 
Ireland,  were,  in  1829,  uniform  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom. t It  is,  therefore,  desirable  to  compare  the 
percentages  of  quantities,  and  as  these  are  nearly  the 
same  (6"4  and  6-9)  at  the  two  periods  (Inland  Revenue 
Report,  1870,  Part  II;).  pages  16  and  17),  it  may  be 
inferred  that  there  was,  in  1829,  no  important  trade  in 
beer  (on  tho  balance)  between  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  In  the  years  between  1829  and  1859  the 
figures  of  collection  fluctuate  in  a rather  puzzling 
manner,  and  do  not  suggest  any  definite  conclusions  as 
to  the  course  of  trade.  In  1859  the  Irish  beer  revenue 
was  appreciably  higher  per  head  than  in  1819,  as  com- 
pared with  the  figures  for  the  United  Kingdom,  which 
fact  may  be  iacconnted  for  by  the  improvement  in  the 
general  condition  of  the  population,  and  by  a change 
of  popular  taste  in  favour  of  beer-drinking,  without 
reference  to  any  net  export  to  Great  Britain.  Sinoe 
-1859  there  has  been  a considerable  actual  and  relative 
increase  in  the  Irish  beer  collection, .probably  due  to  a 
growth  in  the  national  taste  for  beer  as  well-  as  to  an 
increase  in  the  export  of  that  article.  In  order  that 
the  latter  factor  may  not  be  neglected,  it  is  proposed 
to  deduct  50,0002.  from  the  collection  figures  of 
1879-80,-  and  25,0002.  from  those  of  1869-70;  these 
figures,  of  course,  being  purely  conjectural. 

(4.)  Licences. — In  this  case  the  area  of  incidence 
clearly  corresponds  with  the  country  of  collection,  and 
no  correction,  therefore;  need  be  made  to  the  collection- 
figures. 

(5.)  Other  items  of  Excise.— In  recent  years  the  Rail- 
way Duty  is  the  only  important  item  under  this  head, 
and  that  has  never  been  applied  to  Ireland;  therefore 
for  1869-70,  and  1879-80,  as  well  as  for  1889-90,  the 
true  Irish  Revenue  may  be  taken  to  correspond  with 
the  figures  of  collection.  But  in  earlier  years  the 
unclassified  amounts  are  much  larger,  and  therefore 
require  special  consideration.  The  years  1819  to 
1859-60  contain,  under  the  head  of  Great  Britain, 
sundry  Excise  duties  not  applicable  to  Ireland.  The 
principal  of  these  are  as  follows  : — 

Salt,  repealed  - - - 1825 

Beer,  repealed  - - - - - 1830 

Candles,  repealed  - - 1832 

Bricks,  repealed  - -1850 

Soap,  repealed  - - - 1853 

Hops,  repealed  - - - 1863 

The  incidence  of  such  duties  may  safely  be  assumed 
to  have  lain  solely  on  the  part  of  the  United  Kingdom 
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to  which  they  were  confined,  and  no  correction,  there- 
fore, is  necessary  in  respect  of  them.  In  support  of 
this  treatment  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  all  these 
cases  a drawback  was  allowed  on  articles  sent  from 
Great  Britain  to  Ireland,  except  hops,  the  trade  in 
which  enjoyed  the  equivalent  advantage  of  being 
exempted  from  duty  when  sent  from  Great  Britain  to 
Ireland. 


21.  Stamps.. 

(1.)  Probates,  Legacies,  and,  Successions  (Death 
Duties).— In  the  , “ Financial ' Delations  ” ‘ papers  the 
“collection”  figures  under  this  heiad  are  taken  to 
represent  the  true  revenue ; and  there  seems  no  reason 
for  departing,  from  this  method  of  treatment  for  the 
earlier  years. 

,(2.)  General  Stamps. — In  the  “ Financial  Relations  ” 
papers  an  adjustment  was  made  in  view  of  what  is 
believed  to  be  the  fact  that  more  transactions  by 
Irishmen  in  realised  personal  property  pay  duty  in 
Great  Britain  than  vice  versa  ; see  pages  11  to  13  of  the 
Return  of  1891,  and  page  2 of  Return  No.  93  of  1893. 
This  net  adjustment  is  valued  in  those  Returns  at  '2  per 
cent,  of  that  part  of  “ General  Stamp  ” Receipts  esti- 
mated to  arise  from  transactions  in  realised  personal 
property  ; and  that  part  is  taken  as  one-fourth  of  the 
whole  yield.  There  seems  no  better  course  than  to 
take  the  same  proportions  for  the  whole  of  the  period 
now  under  consideration.  Upon  this  assumption  the 
following  amounts  fall  to  be  added  to  the  stamp  duties 
collected  in  Ireland. 


1819  y^jgths  of  ipf 


1849 
, 1859-60 
1869-70 
1879180 


5,311,384  = 2,655 
5,216,757  = 2,608 
5,170,937  = 2,585 
4,596,561  = ’2,298 
4,492,500  = 2,246 
4, 044., 027  i 2,022 
4,396,325  = 2,198 
6,198,217-=  3,099 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  amount  of  this  correction  is 
not  important. 

22.  Taxes. 

Under  this  head  the  only  item  which  requires  con- 
sideration is  the  Income  Tax ; the  Land  Tax,  House 
Duty,  and  Assessed  Taxes  have  never  been  extended  to 
Ireland  (except  a small  amount  of  Assessed  Taxes  in 
1819),  and.  their  incidence  is  therefore  obviously  confined 
to  Great  Britain.  The  small  residue  of  Pitt’s  Income 
Tax  collected  in  Great  Britain  in  1819  (143.327Z.)  need 
not  be  considered ; and  therefore  there  is  no  occasion 
for  any  correction  .until  1849,  when  Sir  Robert  Peel’s 
Income  Tax,  then  confined  to  Great  Britain,  yielded 
5,564,8331.  The  method  adopted  in  1891  for  dealing  with 
the  Income  Tax  figures,  is  explained  on  pp.  12  and  .13 
of  the  “ Financial  Relations  ” Return  of  that  year 
(No.  321),  and  a small  correction  of  that  method  made 
in  1893  is  described;  on  p.  2 of  Return  No.  93  of  that 
year.  The  corrected  method  consists  in  applying  the 
assumption  that  a net  "2  per  cent,  of  the  yield  of 
Schedules  C and  D (Interest  and  Dividends),  and  of 
that  of  one-fifth  of . Schedule  D (Trades  and  Professions), 
should  be  subtracted  from  the  amount  collected  in 
Great  Britain  and  added  to  that  collected  in  Ireland  in 
respect  of  the  excess  of  Income  Tax  collected  in  Great 
Britain  on  property  owned  by  Irishmen  over  Income 
Tax  collected  in  Ireland  on  property  owned  by  inhabi- 
tants of  Great  Britain.  This  net  • 2 per  cent,  was 
arrived  at  from  figures  indicating  that  about  ’5 ..per 
cent,  was  the  amount  of  tax  on  Irishmen’s  property 
assessed  in  Great  Britain,  and  about  :3  per  cent,  the 
amount,  .of  tax  on , property,  assessed  in  Ireland  but 
belonging  to  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain.  On  this 
basis  the  additions  to.  be  made  to  the  Income  Tax  as 
collected  in  Ireland,  to  obtain  the  true  revenue  raised 
frorq  Irishmen,  Would  be  as  follows : — * 


1849  to  5 January  1850 
1859-60 

1869-70  - 

1879-80  - 

1889-90'  ' ' 


say  5,700 
- 3,791 
-5,917 


- 7,446 

- 10,112 


23.  Non-Tax  Revenue.  ■ 

Post  Office. — The  revenue  collected  in  Ireland  is 
taken,  as  in  the  “Financial  Relations”  Returns,  as 
the  true  revenue  derived  from  Ireland ; the  expenditure 
on  the  other  side  of  the  account  being  treated  in  a 
similar  manner. 

Orown  ZawcZs.— The  Finance  Accounts  do  not  dis- 
tingnish  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  under  this 
head;  but  the  reports  of  the  Commissioners  of  Woods 
enable  the  net  yield  of  the  hereditary  property  m 
Ireland  to  be  stated  with  approximate  accuracy  in  1839 
and  subsequent  years.  . For  1819  and  1829  the  figures  of 
gross  receipt  exist,  but  not  those  , of  the  outgoings.  It 
seems,  however,  safe  to  assume  that  the  net  yield  in 
each,  of  those  years  was  about  50,000Z.f  The  general 
tendency  has  been  to  dispose  of  Crown  property  in 
Ireland  and  invest  the  proceeds  elsewhere ; this  item, 
therefore,  tends  to  diminish.  But  in  the  financial 
calculations  made  for  the  Government  of  Ireland  Bill, 
1893,  an  allowance  of  25,000Z.  a year  ’"as  made  for 
assumed  interest  on  such  investments .J 

Miscellaneous. — The  items  under  this  head  have  been 
analysed  as  for  the  “ Financial  Relations”  Returns; 
there  is  no  important  field  for  doubt  as  to  Irish  items. 

24.  It  is  now  possible  to  give  figures  which,  on  the 
principles  of  estimating  suggested  in  this  memorandum, 
may  be  discussed  as  a hypothetical  approximation  to  the 
true  revenue  derived  from  Ireland  in  the  years  under 
consideration.  Table  L.  collects  the  various  corrections 
which,  under  present  assumptions,  should  be  made  to 
the  figures  in  Table  D,  which  latter  represent  the 
furthest  point  to  which  statistics  can  carry  the  in- 
vestigation; and  the  following  figures  compare  the 
results  so  arrived  at  with  the  collection-figures 


Ireland. 

Revenue 

Collected 
(Table  A). 

Estimated 

Revenue 
(Table  L). 

True  Revenue 
more  ( + ) or 
less  ( — ) than 
Revenue  as' 
Collected: 

£ 

£ i 

£ 

1819  to  5 Jan.  1820 

6,253,909 

5,256,564 

+ 2,655 

1829  to.5  „ 1830 

4,461,217 

5,502,125  | 

+ 1,040,908 

1839  to  5 „ 1840 

1 4,574,150 

5,415,889  ! 

+ 841,739 

1849  to  5 „ 1850 

4,338,091  | 

4,861,465  1 

+ -523,374 

1859— 60-— to  31  Mar. 

7,097,904 

7,700,334  | 

+ 602,430 

186p_70 — to  31  „ 

7,331,058 

7,426,332  j 

+ 95,274 

1879-80— to  31  „ 

7,831,376  I 

7,280,856 

— 550,520 

1889-90— to  31  . „ I 

9,005,932 

7,863,661  ; 

. - 1,142,271 

- It  is  interesting,  to  . observe  how  the  balance  of 
accounts  between  the  two  islands  changes  during  the 
period.  After  the  earliest  year,  in  which  the  revenue 
collected  is,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  same  as  the  true 
revenue,  it  appears  at  first  , that  a large  net  amount  of 
revenue  which  really  came  from  Ireland  was  actually 
collected  in  Great  Britain  (this  is  what  was  called  the 
“ nncredi ted.  revenue  ”),  but  .that  this  net  addition  to 
the  apparent  Irish  revenue  diminished  steadily  down  to 
1869-70,  and  that  between  1870  and  1879  the  balance 
turned  the  other,  way,  so  that. in  1879-80  and  l889-90 
the  .revenue  collected  in  Ireland  exceeded  the  true 
revenue,  and  such  excess  was  much  greater  in  1889-90 
than  in  1879-80.  It  may  be  added  that  the  excess  has 
continued  to  increase  since  1890. 

This  great  change  in  the  balance  .of  revenue  accounts 
between  the  two  islands  may  be  explained  by  two 
independent  causes.: — 

(1.)  The  abolition  or  reduction  of  customs  duties  on 
foreign  and  colonial  goods,  for  which  London  is  the 
great  entrepbt. 

(2.)  The  growth  of  the  Irish  export  trade  in  spirits, 
beer,  and,  to  a less  degree,  tobacco. 

25.  Assuming  the  hypothetical  estimates  of  true 
Revenue  of  Ireland  given  in  the  preceding  paragraph, 
it  is  easy  to  arrive  at  the  corresponding  figures  for 
Great  Britain.  For  this  purpose  the  figures  of  collection 
in  Great  Britain  (shown  in  summary  and  detail  in 
Tables  M and  N)  should  be  corrected  in  respect  of 
(a)  the  net  amounts.transferableto  or  from  the  account 
of  Ireland,  as  given  above ; (6)  the  estimated  amounts 
included  in  the,  revenue  collected  in  Great  Britain, 
which . .should , bd.  classified,  by.  vyay.  of : correction  as 


* In  1819. the  correction 
the  tax  affected,  as  ther 
1839-80  »nart!  of  what  is 
which  lact  allowance  has 


silt,  oil  the  part  ot 
tx  in  Ireland.  In 
;r  Schedulo  A,  for 


if  Oommous,  No.  ,337  ot  1893. 
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revenue  derived  from  Imperial  sources,  such  amounts 
being  arrived  at,  under  all  reserve,  in  the  manner 
described  in  the  “ Financial  Eolations  ” papers.  Tables 
u.  and  P.  give  these  items,  leading  up  to  the  following 
results : — 

Estimated  true  Revenue  of  Git  eat  Britain. 

£ 

1819  to  5 January  1820  - - 51,445,764 

1829  to  5 „ 1830  - - 49,637,892 

1839  to  5 „ 1840  - - 46,262,412 

1849  to  5 „ 1850  - - 51,870,866 

1859-60  to  31  March  1860  - - 61,388,845 

1869-70  to  31  „ 1870  - - 65,600,612 

1879-80  to  31  „ 1880  - - 69,760,870 

1889-90  to  31  „ 1890  - - 84,851,809 

26.  The  figures  of  revenue  taken  by  themselves,  even 
apart  from  the  methods  in  which  the  revenue  may  be 
expended,  afford  no  indication  of  the  burthens  laid  on 
the  people  for  the  service  of  the  State.  They  must  be 
considered  in  the  first  place  in  relation  to  the  numbers 
of  the  population ; and,  in  the  second,  in  relation  to 
the  taxable  capacity  of  that  population.  As  regards 
the  first  point  the  figures  are  as  follows : — 


Estimated  true  Revenue 
per  Head. 

Ireland. 

Britain. 

GO  (20 

Percentage 

of 

(2)  to  (1). 

« - ! 

£ s.  d. 

Per  Cent. 

1819  to  5 January  1820  - 

3 13  0 j 

0 15  5 

20-9 

1829  to  5 „ 1S30  - 

3 0 8! 

1839  to  5 „ 1840  - 

2 9 11 

0 13  2$ 

22-5 

1849  to  a ,.  1850  - 

2 9 11^ 

0 14  9 

29-6 

1859-  60  to  31  March  1860 

2 13  1 

1 6 7 

50*  1 

1869-70  to  31  „ 1870 

2 10  4 

1 7 5 

54-5 

1879-80  to  31  „ 1880 

2 6 Hi 

18  2 

60-0 

1889-90  to  31  „ 1890 

2 11  4* 

1 13  5 

66-9 

A comparison  between  the  first  and  second  columns 
of  this  Table  presents  some  interesting  results.  While 
the  true  revenue  per  head  in  Ireland  appears  to  have 
rather  more  than  doubled  during  the  period  covered 
by  the  memorandum,  that  in  Great  Britain  has 
diminished  by  more  than  a fourth.  Yet  the  amount 
raised  per  head  in  Ireland  is  still  only  two-thirds  of 
that  per  head  in  Great  Britain.  The  third  column  of 
the  Table  shows  the  relation  between  the  taxation 
per  head  in  the  two  countries  in  the  form  of  per- 
centages. 

The  question  whether  or  how  far  the  increase  per 
head  in  Ireland  implies  an  addition  to  the  burthens 
laid  upon  the  taxpayer  in  relation  to  his  means  depends 
upon  many  considerations,  most  of  which  lie  outside 
the  scope  of  the  present  memorandum  ; but  the  figures 
are  submitted  with  all  reserve  as  a basis  for  discus- 
sions as  to  the  relative  contributions  of  an  average 
Irishman  and  an  average  inhabitant  of  Great  Britain, 
respectively,  to  the  Imperial  revenue.  The  conclu- 
sions to  be  drawn  from  them,  apart  from  controversial 
matter,  are  broadly  as  follows : — 

1.  Between  the  union  of  the  Exchequers  and  the 
great  Famine,  the  average  Irishman  paid  between  one- 
fifth  and  one-fourth  as  much  as  the  average  inhabitant 
of  Great  Britain.  In  the  earlier  years  of  this  period 
the  burthens  on  the  taxpayer  in  Great  Britain  were 
swollen  by  the  remains  of  the  special  taxation  imposed 
during  the  great  wars,  which  was  never  extended  to 
Ireland. 

2.  By  1860  this  proportion  had  risen  to  one-half. 
This  rise  may  be  ascribed  to  two  causes  : — 

(a.)  The  great  decrease  in  the  poorest  classes  in 
Ireland,  resulting  in  a rise  in  the  average  taxable 
capacity  of  the  individual  Irishman. 

(6.)  The  removal  of  the  special  exemptions  from 
taxation  which  Ireland  had  previously  enjoyed 
under  the  heads  of  Spirit  Duty  and  Income  Tax. 

3.  By  1890  the  proportion  according  to  tho  Table 
had  risen  to  two-thirds,  but  this  figure  is  probably 
somewhat  too  high,  in  view  of  what  is  said  in  para- 
graph 16  as  to  British  spirits  and  paragraph  19  (3)  as 
to  tobacco.  Apart  from  the  question  whether,  during 
the  intervening  period,  the  changes  in  taxation,  taken 
in  the  aggregate,  were  such  as  to  account  for  a relative 


increase  of  burthen  on  the  Irishman,  or  the  contrary, 
this  growth  may  be  explained  by  an  increase  in  tne 
relative  wealth  of  tbo  average  Irishman  ns  compared 
with  tho  average  inhabitant  of  Great  Britain,  or  at 
least  in  a relatively  increased  tendency  on  the  part  of 
the  former  to  consume  dutiable  articles. 

Expenditure. 

27.  Table  A.  in  Part  II.  of  the  Appendix  gives  the 
Expenditure  out  of  Imperial  Revenue  on  Local  Irish 
Services,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  for  each  of  tho 
eight  years  dealt  with  in  this  memorandum  ; and  Table 
B.  gives  corresponding  fignres  for  Great  Britain.  As 
already  mentioned  in  paragraph  4 above,  the  field  of 
error  in  the  matter  of  expenditure  is  a compara- 
tively restricted  one,  but  it  would  be  impossible 
within  reasonable  compass  to  describe  the  various 
points  which  had  to  be  discussed  and  decided  in  the 
process  of  arriving  at  the  figures  now  submitted. 
Speaking  broadly,  those  fignres  represent  Exchequer 
Issues,  except  for  1889-90,  when  audited  expenditure 
is  available ; but  the  old  system  of  acoounts  was  such 
as  to  render  it  very  difficult  to  arrive  at  the  expenditure 
properly  belonging  to  a year  even  on  the  basis  of 
Exchequer  Issues  ; this  is  particularly  the  case  for  the 
years  1829,  1839,  and  1849.  It  will  be  understood  that 
the  services  which  in  former  times  were  met  out 
of  the  gross  revenue,  and  which,  as  already  explained, 
have  not  been  treated  in  this  memorandum  as  deductions 
from  the  revenue  figures,  are  duly  included  as  expendi- 
ture in  Tables  A.  and  B.  An  investigation  of  Local 
Loans  transactions  might  result  in  an  addition  to  the 
charge  in  either  island,  apart  from  the  “veiled  grants  ” 
referred  to  in  paragraph  6,  which  happen  not  to  be 
important  in  any  of  the  years  here  dealt  with.  That 
paragraph  explains  the  reason  why  no  such  investigation 
has  been  attempted  in  the  present  memorandum. 

These  Tables  show  the  following  rates  of  expenditure 
per  head  of  population  in  Ireland  and  Great  Britain 
respectively,  with  the  percentage  ratio  of  the  Irish 
figure  to  that  for  Great  Britain : — 


Expenditure  per  Head 
on  Local  Services. 

Percentage 

— 

Great 

Britain. 

(10 

Ireland. 

(20 

of 

(2)  to  (1). 

1819  to  5 January  1820  - 

£ s.  d. 

0 6 3$ 

£ s.  d. 
0 4 7 

Per  Cent. 
73 

1829  to  5 „ 1830  - 

0 5 

0 3 6 

66 

1839  to  5 „ 1840  - 

0 4 10 

0 4 4| 

90 

1849  to  5 „ 1850  - 

0 5 7$ 

0 6 10 

121 

1859-60  to  31  March  1860 

0 7 4 

0 7 11$ 

108 

1869-70  to  31  „ 1870 

0 7 10 

0 10  10 

138 

1879-80  to  31  „ 1880 

0 11  7 

0 15  8 

135 

1889-90  to  31  „ 1890 

0 14  10$ 

1 2 0 

148 

The  first  noticeable  point  in  these  figures  is  the  fact 
that  at  the  beginning  of  the  period  the  administration 
of  L'eland  cost  the  central  Government  appreciably 
less  per  head  of  population  than  that  of  Great  Britain, 
whereas  by  1849  the  positions  of  the  two  countries  in 
this  respect  were  reversed.  Since  that  date  the  average 
expenditure  of  the  central  Government  for  local 
purposes  in  Ireland  per  head  has  far  exceeded  that  in 
Great  Britain,  and  such  excess  has  decidedly  increased 
in  recent  years.  One  reason  for  this  change,  of  an 
uncontroversial  character,  is  the  decrease  of  population 
in  Ireland  accompanying  an  increase  in  Great  Britain. 
Establishments  based  on  the  respective  populations  of 
the  two  islands  fifty  years  ago  have  not  been  materially 
altered  since,  neither  reduced  in  Ireland  as  the  popula- 
tion fell,  nor  increased  with  its  growth  in  Great 
Britain.  A notable  example  of  this  will  be  found  in 
the  judicial  establishments.  Secondly,  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  it  was  not  until  Ireland  had  become 
relatively  more  costly  to  govern  than  Great  Britain 
that  her  special  exemptions  from  Spirit  Duty  and 
Income  Tax  were  removed;  it  does  not,  however, 
appear  that  this  effective  argument  was  employed  at 
the  date  of  such  removal. 

The  general  increase,  shown  over  tho  whole  period, 
and  especially  between  1869-70  and  1,879-80,  is  not 
surprising  in  view  of  the  great  extension  in  recent 
years  of  tho  functions  and  expenditure  of  the  State  in 
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regard  to  internal  affairs,  of  which  Elementary  Educa- 
tion is  the  most  striking  example. 

Contributions  to  Imperial  Services. 

28.  In  the  “ Financial  Relations  ” Returns  the 
contribution  to  Imperial  services  derived  from  any  one 
of  the  three  kingdoms  has  been  arrived  at  by  deducting 
from  the  true  revenue  of  that  kingdom  collected  by 
Imperial  officers  the  local  expenditure  met  out  of  that 
revenue ; and  a similar  method  seems  proper  to  be  used 
in  the  present  memorandum.  . 

Table  A.  and  B.,  in  Appendix,  Part  III,  give  the 
total  amounts  contributed,  as  estimated  on  the  basis  ot 
the  foregoing  paragraphs  of  this  memorandum,  ihe 
amounts  derived  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
respectively  per  head  of  population,  and  the  percentage 
ratio  between  the  two,  axe  estimated  to  be  as  follows : — 


those  hypotheses  by  Imperial  imposts  from  tne 
inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  respectively, 
was  expended  as  between  Local  Services  on  the  one 
hand  and  Imperial  Services  on  the  other. 


Contribution  per  Head. 

Percentage 

Great 

Britain. 

GO 

Ireland. 

(2-) 

of 

(2)  to  (1). 

1819  to  5 January  1820  - 1 

£ s.  d. 
3 6 8i 
| 2 15  4 

£ s.  d. 

0 10  10  l 

Per  Cent. 
16-3 

1829  to  5 

1830  - 

0 10  8 i 

19*2 

1839  to  5 

„ 1840  - 

,251 

0 8 10  | 

«•* 

1849  to  5 

„ 1850  - 

0 7 11 

17-9 

1859-60— to 

31  March 

12  5 8-1 

0 18  71- 

40-7 

I860. 

1S69-70 — to 

31 

i« 2 

0 16  7 

1 39-1 

1870. 

1879-80— to 

31  ,, 

1 1 15  4j 

0 12  6 

36'0 

1880. 

31-3 

1889-90— to 

31  „ 

1 16  6 

0 11  5 

1890. 

1819  to  5 January  1820 


1849  to  3 „ 183 

1859-60— to  81  March  1860 
1869-70— to  81  „ 

1879-80— to  31  „ 
1889-90— to  31  „ 


IEBLAND. 


These  figure  obviously  tall  into  two  groups,  reiernug 
to  the  years  before  and  after  the  assimilation  of  the 
Spirit  Duties  and  the  Income  Tax  in  the  two  islands. 
In  the  first  period  the  year  . 1819  is  abnormal,  because 
>f  the  remains  of  war  taxation  in  Great  Britain,  while 
n 1849  Ireland  was,  perhaps,  still  under  the  shadow  of 
, x X,  • in!  ISM  and  1839  sne’s'est 


These  figures  show  the  relative  increase  of  local  as 
compared  with  Imperial  expenditure  during  the  period 
under  consideration,  such  increase  being  due  on  the  one 
hand  to  the  much  larger  field  of  duties  now  undertaken 
by  the  State  in  regard  to  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
community,  and  on  the  other  to  the  decrease  in  debt 
charges andtherelativelyslow  growth, during  the  period, 
of  expenditure  on  defence.  The  figures  also  show  how 
much  more  rapid  has  been  the  increase  of  internal 
expenditure  in  Ireland  than  in  Great  Britain. 

30.  In  conclusion,  it  may  be  well  to  repeat  that  this 
memorandum  does  not  profess  to  put  forward  authori- 
tative decisions  on  the  questions  raised  by  the  Order  ot 
the  Bouse.  The  intention  has  rather  been  to  assist 
the  discussion  of  those  questions,  not  only  by  the 
preparation  in  a convenient  form  of  figures  bearing 
upon  them,  but  also  by  the  suggestion  of  definite 
hypotheses  for  the  solution  of  the  problems  involved, 
leading  to  figured  results.  Each  such  hypothesis, 
however,  should  stand  or  fall  on  its  own  merits,  without 
reference  to  the  source  from  which  it  emanates. 

Treasury  Chambers,  Whitehall, 

August  1894. 


in  1849  Ireland  was,  pernaps.  sum  uuuc,  “ 

the  great  Famine.  The  figures  of  1829  and  1839  suggest 
that  during  that  period  the  average  Irishman  contri- 
buted towards  Imperial  services  about  one-fifth  of  the 
amount  contributed  by  the  average  inhabitant  of  Great 
Britain.  This  would  have  been  precisely  fair,  had  the 

taxable  capacity  of  the  Irishman  been  one- fifth  of  that 

of  the  Briton ; if  it  was  higher,  the  division  was  unfair 
to  Great  Britain ; if  lower  to  Ireland.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  second  period  the  average  Irishman  contributed 
about  40 1.  towards  Imperial  services,  and  at  the  end  ot 
the  period  about  301,  compared  with  every  1001. 
contributed  by  the  average  inhabitant  of  Great  Britain, 
or  in  the  ratio  of  two-fifths,  diminishing  to  less  than 
one-third.  Whether  these  proportions  have  been  on 
the  whole  fair,  or  otherwise,  as  between  the  two 
partners,  is  a question  which  will,  doubtless,  be 
discussed  elsewhere. 

Conclusion. 

29  The  results  of  the  hypotheses  set  forth  in  this 
memorandum  may  perhaps  bo  summed  up  once  more  in 
a form  somewhat  different  from  that  adopted  in  preced- 
incr  paragraphs.  The  following  Table  shows,  for  the 
years  under  consideration,  how  each  1,0001,  raised  on 


APPENDIX. 
Part  I. — Revenue. 


Table  A. — Ireland — Collection. 

Revenue  collected  in  Ireland,  with  Percentages  to  Total 
Revenue  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Amounts  per 
Head  of  the  Population  of  Ireland. 


— 

— 

Per  Cent. 

Per  Head. 

1819  to  5 January  1820  - 

£ 

5,253,909 

,,, 

£ s.  d. 
- 15  5 

1829  to  5 „ 1830  - 

4,461,217 

8-02 

- 11  4 

1839  to  5 „ 1840  - 

4,574,150 

8-84 

- 11  2 

1849  to  5 „ I860  - 

4,338,091 

7-63 

- 13  2 

1859-60 — to  31  March  - 

7,097,904 

10-29 

1 4 3 

1869-70— to  31  „ 

7,331,058 

10-01 

17  1 

1879-80— to  31 

7,831,376 

10-12 

1 10  3 

1889-90— to  31  „ 

9,005,932 

9-68 

1 18  3 

Table  B. 

s collected  in  Ireland  under  Principal  Heads. 




1819. 

1829. 

1839. 

1849. 

1859-60. 

1869-70.  *1879-80. 

1883-90. 

Customs  - 

Stamps  (excluding  Fee  Stamps) 
Taxes  (Land,  House,  and  As- 
sessed). 

Property  and  Income  Tax 

Total  Revenue  from  Taxes 

£ 

2,475,994 

1,546,289 

525,890 

360,746 

£ 

1,566,394 

2,025,649 

434,546 

- 

& 

2,016,508 

1,814,885 

403,530 

: 

2,177,122 

1,403,858 

459,158 

£ 

2,292,564 

3,224,542 

503,004 

718,368 

£ ! £ 
2,049,374  1,891,517 

3,601,981  4,067,303 

508,389  j 543,822 

613,113  ; 485,000 

£ 

2,107,575 

4,693,116 

t607,197 

554,795 

4,908,919 

4,026,589 

4,234,923 

4,040,138 

6,738,478 

6,772,857  ; 6,987,642 

7,962,683 

* Sec  paragraph  6 of  memorandum  ad  Jin. 

t Including  Local  Taxation  Revenue. 
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40fr  RuYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  FINANCIAL,. RELATIONS  BETWEEN  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND: 


— 

1819. 

1 1829. 

| 1839. 

1849. 

1859-60.  1869-70.  1879-80. 

| 1889-90. 

Post  Office  - - - 

Telegraph  Service 
Crown  Lands 

Miscellaneous  (including  Fee 
Stamps). 

216,921 

80,000 

22,415 

225,252 

50,000 

159,376 

227,849 

44,081 

67,347 

181,351 

45,150 

71,452 

248,101  331,117  426,293 

— 4,964  92,652 

45,268  42,000  38,900 

66,057  180,120  285,889 

555,723 

122,987 

39,900 

324,639 

Total  Non-Tax  Revenue  - 

289,336 

434,628 

339,227  j 

297,953 

359,426  558,201  843,734 

1,043,249 

Appropriated  Duties  for  Local 

55,654 

- 

Objects. 

: ' / j 

Total  Irish  Revenue  - £ 

5,253,909 

4,461,217  | 

4,574,150  J 

4,338,091 

7,097,904  7,331,058  7,831,376  j 

9,005,932 

Table  C.— Details  of  Revenue  as  collected  in  Ireland. 


— 

| 1819. 

1829. 

1889. 

1849. 

1859-60. 

1869-70. 

1879-80. 

1889-90. 

Customs. 

Spirits 

Tea 

Tobacco  - - 

Wine  - 

{Other  Articles 

£ 

25,176 
433,372 
f 614,698 
489,366 
203,262 
710,120 

£ 

20,795 

613,341 

443,475 

181,144 

307,639 

£ 

26,352 

437,460 

782,100 

403,691 

180,592 

186,313 

£ 

82,348 

698,164 

748,960 

304,934 

143,136 

199,580 

£ 

80,447 

769,378 

952,344 

188,155 

146,756 

155,484 

£ 

208,700 

339,882 

1,192,799 

116,791 

150,756 

40,446 

£ 

248,027 

315,883 

1,182,430 

131,665 

13,512 

£ 

354,530 

293,935 

1,349,834 

96,021 

13,255 

Total  Customs  - 

2,475,994 

1,566,394 

2,016,508 

2,177,122 

2,292,564 

2,049,374 

1,891,517 

2,107,575 

Excise. 

Spirits  - 

Malt  (and  Brewing  Sugar  in 
1869-70  and  1879-80). 
Licences  ... 

{Other  Receipts 

1,032,091 

190,506 

185,342 

138,350 

1,480,486 

276,673 

134,504 

133,986 

1,402,040 

238,899 

122,615 

51,331 

1,050,766 

202,818 

96,830 

53,444 

2,685,188 

340,044 

127,946 

71,364 

3,016,486 

390,478 

190,556 

4,461 

3,453,300 

403,411 

210,592 

3,742,959 

§761,713 

187,859 

585 

Total  Excise  - 

1,546,289 

2,025,649 

1,814,885 

1,403,858 

3,224,542 

3,601,981 

4,067,303 

4,693,116 

Stamps. 

Probate  Duty  - - 

Legacy  and  Succession  Duty  - 
{Other  Stamps  (excluding  Fee 
Stamps). 

32,240 

23,324 

470,326 

45,505 

29,235 

359,806 

38,818 

27,214 

337,498 

70*309 

321,001 

75,598 

148,650 

278,756 

95,853 

175,712 

236,824 

140,300 

191,800 

211,722 

205,831 

191,033 

210,333 

Total  Stamps  - 

525,890 

434,546 

403,530 

459,158 

503,004 

508,389 

543,822 

607,197 

Taxes. 

Assessed  Taxes 

360,746 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Income  Tax. 
Schedules  A.,  B.,  and  E. 
Schedules  C.  and  D.  (Public 
Companies). 

Schedule  D.  (Trades  and  Pro- 
fessions). 

= 

= 

- 

- 

518,651 

46,565 

153,152 

405,720 

67,895 

139,498 

295.000 
79,000 

111.000 

320,822 

133,831 

100,142 

Total  Income  Tax  - 

— 

— 

- 

718,368 

613,113 

485,000 

554,795 

Total  Revenue  1 c 
prom  Taxes  - j ~ 

4,908,919 

4,026,589 

4,234,923 

4,040,138 

6,738,478 

6,772,857 

6,987,642 

7,962,683 

Post  Office  - - - 

Post  Office  Telegraphs 
Crown  Lands 

Miscellaneous  - - - 

216,921 

50,000 

22,415 

50,000 

159,376 

227,849 

44,031 

67,347 

181,351 

45,150 

71,452 

248,101 

45,268 

66,057 

331,117 

4,964 

42,000 

180,120 

426,293 

92,652 

38,900 

285,889 

555,723 

122,987 

39,900 

324,689 

Total  Non -Tax  \ ^ 
Revenue  , 

289,336 

434,628 

339,227 

297,953 

359,426 

558,201 

843,734 

1,043,249 

+ _ _ .*  In  ‘Ws  year  the  Tea  Revenue  was  under  the  control  of  the  Excise,  and  was  all  Selected  in  England 

t Partly  Excise.  { Including  Miscellaneous  Departmental  receipts  in  aU  years  except  1879-80  and  1889-90.  § 
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Table  D. — Ireland — British  Spirits  corrected. 


Revenue  of  Ireland,  corrected  so  as  to  include  the  estimated  true  yield  of  the  British  Spirit  Duties  (pa/ra.  16),  hut 
otherwise  based  on  the  Revenue  as  collected ; with  percentages  to  Total  Revenue  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
Amounts  pier  Head  of  the  Population  of  Ireland. 


- — 

Revenue 
as  collected. 
Table  A. 

Deduction 
for  British 
Spirits. 

Revenue 
as  corrected. 

Per  Cent. 

Per  Head. 

£ 

5,253,909 

£ 

£ 

5,253,909 

9-18 

£ s.  d. 
0 15  5 

1829 

4,461,217 

4,574,150 

175,421 

140,207 

4,285,796 

4,433,948 

7- 77 

8- 57 

0 10  10 

4,338,091 

120,988 

4,217,103 

7,097,904 

303,769 

6,794,135 

9-81 

13  5 

-7,331,058 

503,998 

6,827,060 

15  3 

1879-80 

7,881,376 

915,616 

6,915,760 

1889-90 

9,005,932 

1,386,759 

• “ 4 

Table  E. — Ireland — Tea. 


1819 

1829 

1839 

1849 

1859-60 

1869-70 

1879-80 


As 

collected  in 
Ireland. 

Ireland. 

Assumed 

Revenue. 

Population 
Per  Cent, 
of 

United 

Kingdom. 

Assumed  Ratio 
of  Consumption 
per  Head  in 
Ireland  to 
Great  Britain. 

Per  Cent. 

£ 

32' 

28 

433,372 

32 

34 

31 

41 

569,127 

24 

50 

746,103 

20 

61 

17 

444,977 

15 

93 

521,393 

293,935 

12i 

114 

628,671 

Correction 
to  Figures  in 
Table  D. 


Nil. 

+ 458,170 
+ 131,667 
+ 47,939 

+ 105,095 
+ 205,510 
+ 334,736 


* At  this  time  the  tea  duty  was  under  the  m 


awement  of  the  Excise,  and  the  whole  of  it  was  collected  in  England. 


Tea  Duty  collected  per  Head  in  Ireland,  expressed  as  a 
percentage  of  that  collected  per  Head  in  Great  Britain. 

1819  to  5 January  1820  - - 28  per  cent. 


1824  to  5 
1829  to  5 
1834  to  5 
1839  to  5 
1844  to  5 
1849  to  5 
1854  to  5 


1864-65 

1869-70 

1875-76 

1879-80 


1825 

1830 

1835 

1840 

1845 

1850 

1855 


(Not 
31  per 


Tobacco  Duty  collected  per  Head  in  Ireland,  expressed  as  a 
percentage  of  that  collected  per  Head  in  Great  Britain. 


1819  to  5 January  1820 


1824  to  5 
1829  to  5 
1834  to  5 
1839  to  5 
1844  to  5 
1849  to  5 
1854  to  5 
1859-60  - 
1864-65 
1869-70 
1874-75  - 
1879-80 
1885-86 


1825 

1830 

1835 


57  percent. 


Table  H. — Ireland — Wine. 


Year. 

Receipt,  United 
Kingdom. 

Collection, 

Ireland. 

Per  Cent,  of 
Total. 

Estimated  true 
Irish  Revenue. 
(Page  10  of  Mem.) 

Figures  in 
Table  D. 

1819  to  5 January  1820 
1829  to  5 „ 1830  - 

1839  to  5 „ 1840 

1849  to  5 „ 1850  - 

1859-60  to  31  March  1860  - 

1869-70  to  31  „ 1870 

1879-80  to  31  „ 1880  - 

1889-90  to  31  „ 1890 

1,019,704 

1,478,608 

1,849,710 

1,767,516 

1,634,287 

1,476,404 

1,391,212 

1,302,161 

£ 

203,262 

181,144 

180,592 

143,136 

146.756 

150.756 
131,665 

96,021 

19-9 

12-3 

9-8 

8-1 

9-0 

10-2 

9-5 

7-4 

£ 

203,262 

295.000 

358.500 
265,200 

204.500 

157.000 

130.500 
104,173 

£ 

Nil 

+ 113,856 

+ 122’o64 
+ 57,744 

+ 6,244 

- 1,165 

+ 8,152 

3 F 4 
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— 

j Duty  collected  in  Ireland. 

j Assumed  true  Irish 
Revenue. 

(Page  10  of  Mem.) 

Correction  to  Figures  in 
Table  D. 

£ 1 

£ 

£ 

1819  to  5 January  1820  - 

489,366 

489,366 

Nil 

1829  to  5 „ 1830  - 

443,475 

591,300 

1839  to  5 „ 1840 

403,691 

585,140 

1849  to  5 „ 1850  - 

304,934 

495,634 

1859-60  to  31  March  1860 

188,155 

1869-70  to  31  „ 1870 

116,791 

695,773 

+ 578,982 

(Sugar  duties  abolished  in  1874.) 


Table  K. — Ireland— Miscellaneous  Customs. 

Amount  and  percentage  of  Total  Revenue  proposed  to  le  taken  as  representing  Duty  on  Goods  sent  from  Great 
Britain  to  Ireland  (net)  after  payment  of  Duty  in  Great  Britain. 


Total  Receipt,  United 
Kingdom. 


Proposed  Percentage. 


Correction  to  Figures  in 
Table  D. 


1819  to  5 January  1820  - 

1829  to  5 „ 1830  - 

1839  to  5 „ 1840  - 

1849  to  5 „ 1850  - 

1859-60  to  31  March  1860 

1869-70  to  31  „ 1870 

1879-80  to  81  „ 1880 

1889-90  to  31  „ 1890 


£ 

6,374,406 

7,055,255 

6,976,245 

3,675,476 

3,221,411 

1,133,465 

832,214 

941,585 


£ 

Nil 

+ 493,870 
+ 488,387 
+ 275,661 
+ 257,713 
+ 96,345 

+ 74,898 

+ 90,319 


Table  L.— Irish  Revenue:  Summary  op  Hypothetical  Corrections  to  Figures  op  Collection. 


— 

Table 

D. 

Foreign 

Spirits. 

Tea. 

Eobacoo! 

Wine. 

Sugar. 

Other 

Customs 

Boer. 

Stamps 

Tax. 

Total 

Correc- 

besides 

Spirits. 

Esti- 

Revenue 

Per 
('.■in.  „ 
United 

King- 

Re- 

Per 

Head. 

1819  to 

Jan. 1820 

£ 

K4S$9 9S 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

+2,655 

£ 

£ 

+ 2,655 

£ 

5,258,564 

9-26 

£ 

0 15 

d. 

1829  to 

„ 1830 

4,285,796 

- 

+458,170 

- 

+113,850 

+147,825 

+493,870 

- 

+ 2,608 

- 

+ 1,216,329 

5,502,125 

9'97 

0 14 

2 

1839  to 

•• 

4,433,943 

- 

+131,607 

- 

+177,908 

+181,449 

+488,387 

- 

+2,585 

- 

+ 981,946 

6,415,889 

10-47 

0 13 

21 

1849  to 

„ 1850 

4,217,103 

- 

+ 47,939 

- 

+122,064 

+190,700 

+275,661 

- 

+2,298 

+ 5,700 

+ 644,362 

4,861,465 

n 

0 14 

9 

1859-60 

31  Mar. 

6,794,135 

- 

- 59.28S 

- 

+ 57,744 

+ 643,993 

+257,713 

- 

+2,240 

+ 3,791 

+ 906,199 

7,700,334 

11-12 

1 6 

7 

1869-70 

0 31  „ 

6,827,060 

- 

+105,095 

—170,333 

+ 6,244 

+578,982 

+ 96,345 

- 25,000 

+2,022 

+ 5,917 

+ 599,272 

7,426,332 

9HS 

1 7 

91 

1879-80 

0 31  „ 

1 1 760 

+205,510 

+126,209 

- 1,165 

- 

+ 74,898 

- 50,000 

+2,198 

+ 7,416 

I 0,1 

7,280,856 

9-08 

l 8 

2 

1889-90 

1890. 

31  „ 

7,619,173 

+37,707 

+334,736 

- 99,280 

+ 8,152 

+ 90,319 

-140,357 

+ 3,099 

+10,112 

+ 244,488 

7,863,061 

8-50 

1 13 

5 

Table  M. — Revenue  as  collected  in  Great  Britain  under  principal  Heads. 




1819. 

1829. 

1839. 

1849. 

1859-60. 

1869-70. 

1879-80* 

1889-90. 

Customs 

Stamps  (excluding  Fee 
Stamps). 

Taxes  (Land,  House, 

£ 

18,111,743 

17,113,273 

6,408,282 

7,774,376 

£ 

20,985,929 

15,486,339 

6,817,930 

£ 

21,167,574 

12,912,539 

6,785,092 

£ | 
20,091,742 
13,599,240  | 
6,506,028  | 

£ 

22,098,520 

17,015,925 

7,334,229 

3,237,573 

8,947,774 

£ 

19,400,469 

18,277,257 

8,258,359 

£ 

17,278,088 

21,151,000 

9,906,957 

£ 

18,352,579 
22.434, 535t 
14,698,896J 

and  Assessed). 
Property  and  Income  1 
Tax’. 

143,327 

- 

5,564,833  | 

9,495,476 

8,709,606 

12,229,106 

Total  Revenue  from 
Taxes. 

49,551,001 

48,496,590 

44,797,894 

50,284,753 

58,634,021 

59,954,567 

59,694,688 

70,715,116 

Post  Office  - _ 
Telegraph  Service 
Crown  Lands 
Miscellaneous  (includ- 
iag  Fee  Stamps). 

1,836,762 

1,217,745 

1,959,415 

118,322 

854,162 

2,162,915 

93,573 

232,460 

1,983,999 

112,799 

747,134 

3,062,554 

254,286 

1,938,385 

4,340,113  | 
95,797 
318,138 
3,546,937 

6,122,486 

1,345,363 

347,849 

4,833,858f 

8,911,442 

2,184,457 

377,341 

8,377,289+ 

Total  Non-Tax  Re- 
venue. 

3,054,507 

2,431,899 

2,488,948 

2,843,932 

5,255,225 

8,800,980 

12,649,556 

14,850,479 

Total  Revenue  - £ 

52,605,508 

' 50,928,489  j 

47,286,842 

53,128,685  | 

63,889,246 

68,255,547 

72,344,244  j 

| 85,565,595 

T „ t Including  interest  on  Imperial  loans. 

J Including  Local  Taxation  Revenue. 
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Table  N. — Details  of  Tax  Revenue  as  collected  in  Great  Britain. 


— 

1819. 

| 1829. 

1839. 

1849. 

1859-69. 

1869-70. 

1879-80. 

| 1889-90. 

I.  Customs. 

£ 

£ 

2,616,237 

2,933,560 

2,589,092 

2,734,132 

2,443,207 

3,982,701 

4,434,900 

4,309,388 

*3,258,027 

f3,32 1,722 

3,221,341 

4,773,258 

4,635,496 

2,303,414 

3,382,455 

4,196,571 

*2,245,573 

2,236,367 

2,713,586 

3,659,058 

4,644,169 

5,415,917 

7,382,484 

7,712.150 

Sugar 

3,511,178 

4,454,200 

4,184,505 

3,825,018 

5,822,190 

5,279,770 

§816,442 

1,292,464 

1,669,118 

1,624,380 

1,487,531 

1,325,648 

1,259,547 

1,206,140 

Other  Articles 

5,664,286 

6,747,616 

6,789,932 

3,475,896 

3,065,927 

1,093,019 

818,702 

928,330 

Total  Customs  - 

18,111,743 

20,985,929 

21,167,574 

20,091,742 

22,098,520 

19,400,469 

17,278,088 

18,352,579 

II.  Excise. 

2,990,360 

3,303,465 

4,040,438 

4,706,570 

7,093,772  ' 

7,952,702 

10,178,485 

10,117,043 

Malt  (including  Beer 
Duty  in  1829  and  1 

2,793,666 

6,593,086 

4,607,049 

4,761,249 

6,161,278 

8,648,713 

1889-90). 

731,957 

782,940 

909,967 

1,011,060 

1,335,868 

3,506,798 

3,287,044 

3,336,805$ 

Other  Receipts 

10,597,290 

4,806,848 

3,355,085 

3,120,361 

2,277,448 

656,479 

728,197 

331,974 

Total  Excise 

17,113,273  | 

15,486,339 

12,912,539  i 

13,599,240 

17,015,925 

18,277,257 

21,151,000 

22,434,535 

III.  Stamps. 

694,602 

793,136 

792,983 

945,426 

1,164,464 

1,673,277 

2,392,192 

4,345,566$ 

Legacies  and  Succes- 

872,622 

1,167,843 

1,158,670 

1,285,042 

1,956,021 

2,777,879 

3,508,806 

3,598,022 

Other  Stamps  - j 

4,841,058 

4,856,951 

4,833,439 

4,275,560 

4,213,744 

4,005,959 

6,755,308 

Total  Stamps  - : 

6,408,282 

6,817,930 

6,785,092 

6,506,028 

7,334,229 

8,258,359 

9,906,957 

14,698,896 

IV.  Taxes. 

Land  Tax 

1,293,714 

1,200,160 

1,174,100 

1,159,323 

1,137,456 

1,628,120 

1,047,077 

1,035,000 

(a)  InhabitedHouse 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Duty. 

(6)  Other  Assessed 

6,480,662 

4,006,232 

2,758,589 

3,363,587 

1,303,236 

1,220,819 

_ 

— 

Taxes. 

Total  Taxes 

7,774,376 

5,206,392 

3,932,689 

4,522,910 

3,237,573 

4,523,006 

2,649,037 

3,000,000 

V.  Income  Tax. 

Schedules  A..B.,  and  E. 

1 

f 

5,144,858 

4,405,746 

3,741,662 

2,498,944 

4,730,075 

4,253,208 

(Public  Companies) 

j>  143,327 

- 

— 

5,564,833< 

981,095 

2,469,000 

3,245,823 

and  Professions)  - 

1 

l 

Total  Income  Tax 

143,327 

- 

- 

5,564,833 

8,947,774 

9,495,476 

8,709,606 

12,229,106 

49,551,001 

44,797,894 

50,284,753 

58,634,021 

59,954,567 

70,715,116 

from  Taxes  J* 

* From  Excise.  t Partly  Excise.  $ Including  Local  Taxation  Revenue. 

§ Besides  995,733 1.  under  “ Other  Receipts,  Excise.” 


Table  0.— Estimate  of  true  Revenue,  Great  Britain. 


— 

Revenue  as 
collected. 
(10 

Correction  for 
Ireland  (Tables 
D.  and  L.). 

$ 

Correction  for 
Revenue  attributable 
to  Imperial  Sources 
(Table  P.). 

(3.) 

Estimated  true 
Revenue. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1819  to  5 January  1820  - 

52,605,508 

"2, 655 

- 1,157,089 

51,445,764 

1829  to  5 

„ 1830 

50,928,489 

- 1,040,908 

- 249,689 

49,637,892 

1839  to  5 

„ 1840  - 

47,286,842 

- 841,739 

- 182,69  L 

46,262,412 

1849  to  5 

1850 

53,128,685 

- 523,374 

- 734,445 

51,870,866 

1859-60  to 

31  March  1860 

63,889,246 

- 602,430 

- 1,899,971 

61,386,845 

1869-70  to 

31  „ 1870 

68,255,547 

95,274 

- 2,559,661 

65,600,612 

1879-80  to 

31  „ 1880 

72,344,244 

+ 550,520 

- 3,133,894 

69,760,870 

1889-90  to 

31  ,,  1890 

85,565,595 

+ 1,142,271 

— 1,856,057 

84,851,809 

A 86510. 
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Table  P.— Details  of  Revenue  collected  in  Great  Britain  but  attributable  to  Imperial  Sources. 


Items  included  in 
Miscellaneous 
Revenue. 

Items  included  in  Revenue  from  Taxes. 

Total. 

General  Stamps. 

Death  Duties. 

Income  Tax. 

1819  to  5 January  1820- 

1829  to  5 „ 1830 

1839  to  5 „ 1840  - 

1849  to  5 „ 1850 

1859-60  to  31  March  1860 

1869-70  to  31  „ 1870 

1879-80  to  31  „ 1880 

1889-90  to  31  „ 1890 

£ 

*1,120,089 

*210,689 

144,691 

624,445 

1,734,971 

2,378,661 

2,948,894 

1,587,057 

£ 

23,000 

23.000 

22.000 
20,000 

19.000 

18.000 

19.000 

27.000 

£ 

14.000 

16.000 
16,000 
20,000 

24.000 

35.000 

50.000 

80.000 

£ 

70,000 
122,000 
128,000 
116,000 
■ 162,000  j 

£ 

1,157,089 

249,689 

182,691 

734,445 

1,899,971 

2,559,661 

3,133,894 

1,856,057 

Part  II. — Expenditure. 


Table  A. — Ireland. 


— 

1819.  J 1829. 

1839. 

1849. 

1859-60. 

1869-70. 

*1879-80. 

1889-90. 

CrviL  Government  Charges. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

(a.)  On  Consolidated  Fund  - 
(4.)  Voted  - 

(c.)  Out  of  Gross  Revenues  - 
(d.)  Out  of  Local  Taxation 
Revenue. 

154,789 

396,030 

67,508 

218,026 

368,383 

80,564 

559,897 

654,786 

11,441 

969,996 

700,096 

14,529 

297,008 

1,534,973 

268,013 

2,127,289 

194,666 

3,135,713 

175,930 

3,919,112 

196,947 

Total  Civil  Government!  „ 
Charges  - -}£ 

618,327 

666,973 

1,226,124  j 

1,684,621  j 

1,831,981 

2,395,302 

3,330,379 

4,291,989 

Collection  of  Taxes 

778,731 

582,432 

453,701  | 

410  148 

246,380 

' 

Post  Office  Services  - 
Appropriated  Duties  - 

114,721 

53,101 

96,144 

109,742 

152,918 

225,973 

285^920 

251,950 

472,220 

222,879 

664,099 

Total  Irish  Expenditure  £ 

1 

1,564,880 

1,345,549 

1,789,567 

2,247,687 

2,304,834 

2,938,122 

4,054,549 

5,178,967 

* See  paragraph  6 of  memorandum  ad  Jin. 
Table  B.— Gheat  Britain. 


— 

1819. 

1829.  | 1839. 

1 1 
J 1849.  j 1859-60. 

1 1869-70. 
1 

*1879-80. 

1889-90. 

Civil  Government  Charges. 
(a.)  On  Consolidated  Fund  - 
(i.)  Voted  - - . 

(c.)  Out  of  Gross  Revenues  - 
(d.)  Out  of  Local  Taxation 
Revenues. 

(e.)  Out  of  Crown  Lands 
Revenues. 

£ 

126,050 

459,600 

478,781 

49,040 

£ 

193,410 

456,168 

432,745 

£ 

448,279 

778,573 

229,475 

£ 

481,566 

1,565,606 

231,609 

1 £ 
609,767 
3,931,395 

£ 

606,432 

5,134,360 

£ 

547,661 

10,031,487 

1 £ 

481,460 

9,649,189 

4,988,573 

Total  Civil  Government ) „ 
Charges  - - J £ 

Collection  of  Taxes. 

(a.)  Customs 
(6.)  Inland  Revenue 

Total  Collection  of  Taxes  £ 

Post  Office  Services. 

(a.)  Post  Office 
(5.)  Telegraph  Service 
(c.)  Packet  Service  - 

Total  Post  Office  Services  £ 

Grand  Total,  Great  7 „ 
Britain  - -/ 

1,113,471 

1,082,323 

1,456,327 

2,278,781 

4,541,162 

5,740,792 

10,579,148 

15,119,222 

1,264,825 

1,682,887 

1,178,158 

1,486,780 

1,165,759 

1,220,562 

1 

1,212,871 
1,198,377  , 

963,790 

1,300,458 

903,668 

1,397,235 

900,142 

1,632,225 

841,993 

1,577,298 

2,947,712 

2,664,938 

2,386,321 

2,411,248  | 

2,264,248 

2,300,903 

2,532,367 

2,419,291 

378,150 

579,176 

631,935 

1,157,060  1 
8,300 

j 1,714,447 
20,347 

2,078,250 

54,780 

54,943 

3,016,450 

994,280 

60,707 

4,915,888 

2,035,341 

76,860 

378,150 

579,176 

631,935 

1,165,360 

1,734,794  j 2,187,973  1 

4,071,437 

7,028,089 

4,439,333 

4,326,437  J 

4,474,583 

5,855,389 

8,540,204  j 

10,229,668 

17,182,952 

24,566,602 

* See  paragraph  6 of  memorandum  ad  fin. 
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Part  III.— Contribution  to  Imperial  Services. 


Table  A.— Ireland. 


— 

Estimated  true 
Revenue 

| (Part  I.  Table  L.) 

Expenditure 
(Part  II.  Table  A.) 

Contribution. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1819  to  5 January  1820 

5,256,564- 

1,564,880 

1829  to  5 „ 1830 

5,502,125 

1,345,549 

4,156,576 

1839  to  5 „ 1840  ' - 

5,415,889 

1,789,567 

3,626,322 

1849  to  5 „ 1850  - 

4,861,465 

2,247,687 

2,613,778 

1859-60  to  31  March  1860 

7,700,334 

2,304,334 

5,396,000 

1870 

4,488,210 

1879-80  to  31  ' „ 1880 

7,280,856 

4,054,549 

3,226,307 

1889-90  to  31  „ 1890 

7,863,661 

5,178,967 

2,684,694 

Table  B. — Great  Britain. 


— = 

Estimated  true 
Revenue 

(Part  I.  Table  O.) 

Expenditure 
(Part  II.  Table  B.) 

Contribution. 

1819  to  5 January  1820 

51,445,764 

4,439,333 

47,006,431 

1829  to  5 

„ 1830  - - ! 

49,637,892 

4,326,437 

45,311,455 

1839  to  5 

„ 1840  - 

46,262,412 

4,474,583 

41,787,829 

1849  to  5 

„ 1850  - 

51,870,866 

5,855,389 

46,015,477 

1859-60  tc 

) 31  March  1860 

61,386,845 

8,540,204 

52,846,641 

1869-70  tt 

) 31  „ 1870 

65,600,612 

10,229,668 

55,370,944 

1879-80  U 

) 31  „ 1880 

69,760,870 

17,182,952 

52,577,9  18 

1889-90  U 

j 31  „ 1890 

84,851,809 

24,566,602 

60,285,207 

Part  IV.— Population. 


Census  of  5th  April. 

Great  Britain. 

Ireland. 

i United  Kingdom. 

xreianu.  x-er 
Cent,  of  United 
Kingdom. 

1821  - - 

14,091,757 

6,801,827 

20,893,584 

321 

1831 

16,361,183 

7,767,401 

24,128,584 

32 

1841  - 

18,534,332 

8,175,124 

26,709,556 

31 

1851 

20,816,351 

6,574,278 

27,390,629 

24 

1861  - - - " 1 

23,128,518 

5,798,967 

28,927,485 

20 

1871 

26,072,284 

5,412,377 

31,484,661 

17 

1881  - 

29,710,012 

5,174,836 

34,884,848 

15 

1891 

33,028,172 

4,704,750 

37,732,922 

12* 

The  foregoing  figures  have  been  applied  to  the 
corresponding  years  of  account  discussed  m the 
memorandum,  i.e.,  the  figures  of  5th  April  18-1  to 
the  financial  year  ended  5th  January  1820,  and  so 
forth.  In  strictness  the  date  at  which  the  population 
should  have  been  taken  for  the  year  ended  5th  January 
1820  should  have  been  5th  July  1819,  and  so  torth, 
down  to  the  year  ended  5th  January  1850  ; for  the  year 
ended  31st  March  1860  the  date  should  have  been  30th 
September  1859,  and  similarly  in  later  years.  But  tor 


the  earlier  portion  of  the  period  no  estimate  is  available 
of  the  population  at  dates  other  than  those  of  the  actual 
census ; while  even  for  the  later  portion  such  an 
estimate  can  only  be  conjectural.  For  these  reasons  it 
has  seemed  best  to  adopt  in  the  present  memorandum 
the  actual  census  figures,  though  not  corresponding 
strictly  with  the  financial  years  dealt  with.  The  error 
due  to  the  adoption  of  this  course  cannot  be  material 
in  any  case. 
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406  ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  FINANCIAL  RELATIONS  BETWEEN  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND: 

B.— Parliamentary  Return  (C.  314  of  1894)  showing,  for  the  Year  ended  the  31st 
day  of  March  1894;  (1)  the  Amount  contributed  by  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  respectively,  to  the  Revenue  collected  by  Imperial  Officers;  (2)  the 
Expenditure  on  English,  Scottish,  and  Irish  Services  met  out  of  such  Revenue  ; 
and  (3)  the  Balances  of  Revenue  contributed  by  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland 
respectively,  which  are  available  for  Imperial  Expenditure  (in  continuation  of 
Parliamentary  Paper,  No.  334,  of  Session  1893-94). 


Part  I. — Revenue,  1893-94. 


— 

1.  Exchequer  Revbnue  (Net  Receipts). 

As  collected. 

As  contributed. 

Imperial 

Sources. 

In 

England 

In 

Scotlanc 

Ireland 

Total. 

Imporia 

Sources. 

By 

England 

Scotland 

By 

Ireland. 

Total. 

Customs 

Stamps 
Land  Tax 
House  Duty 
Income  Tax 

Total  Revenue) 
from  Taxes  - j 

Post  Office 
Telegraphs 
Crown  Lands  - 
Interest,  &c. 
Miscellaneous  - 

£ 

£ 

15,575,675 

14,660,757 

11,029,596 

969,647 

1,846,064 

13,293,633 

1,909,949 

5,6S1,087 

1,185,880 

33,463 

94,564 

1,407,471 

£ 

2,213,074 

4,905,017 

641,259 

£ 

19,698,698 

25,246,861 

12,783,633 

1,003,110 

1,440,628 

15,342,863 

£ 

63,000 

} - 
191,000 

£ 

15,673,206 

18,724,985 

10,945,777 

2,315,711 

13,00531 

£ 

1,938.791 

3,589,800 

1,154,097 

128,027 

1,492,575 

£ 

2,186,641 

2,932,126 

620,759 

663,417 

£ 

19,698,608 

25,246,861 

12,783,633 

2,443,738 

15,342,363 

~ 

56,875,372 

10,262,414 

8,377,507 

75,515,293 

254,000 

60,565,060 

8,803,290 

6,392,943 

75,515,293 

218,630 

1,010,820 

8,812,402 

2,141,256 

355,395 

761,047 

1,046,684 

21,247 

98,406 

613,790 

138,503 

134,828 

10,472,876 

2,534,264 

414,451 

218,630 

2,005,101 

1,010,820 

8,812,402 

2,141,256 

355,395 

761,047 

1,046,684 

254,505 

21,247 

98,406 

613,790 

138,503 

37,809 

134,828 

10,472,876 

2,534.264 

414,451 

218,630 

2,005,101 

Total  Non-Tax) 
Revenue-  -J 

1,229,480 

12,070,100 

1,420,842 

924,930 

15,645,322 

1,229,450 

12,070,100 

1,420,842 

924,930 

16,645,322 

Total  Exchequer  j 

Customs 

Excise 

Stamps 

1,229,450 

68,945,472 

11,683,256 

9,802,437 

91,160,615 

1,483,450 

72,635,160 

9,724,182 

737,873 

91,160,61* 

2.  Local  Taxation  Revenue  (Net  Receipts). 

- 

162,594 

3,813,065 

2,007,702 

20,135 

613,165 

17,066 

229,378 

101,768 

199,795 

4,655,608 

233,059 

40,000 

164,032 

4,014,435 

1,967,702 

18,781 

509,147 

253,589 

16£82 

182,026 

199,795 

4,655,608 

2,363,059 

Total  Local  Taxo- ) 
tion  Revenue  -) 

5,983,361 

886,889 

348,212 

738,462 

40,000 

0,146,169 

781,517 

250,776 

7,218,462 

3.  Summary  of  Revenue  collected  by  Imperial  Officers. 

Exchequer 
Local  Taxation 

1,229,450 

08,945,472 

5,983,361 

11,683,256 

886,889 

9,302,437 

348,212 

91,160,615 

7,218,462 

1,483,450 

40,000 

72,635,100 

6,146,169 

9,724,132 

781,517 

7,317,873 

250,776 

91,160,615 

7,218,462 

Grand  Total  • 

1,229,450 

74,928,833 

12,570,145 

9,650,649 

98,379,077 

10,505,649 

7,568,649 

08,379,077 

Per  Cent.  - - 1 

1*25 

76-17 

9-80 

100-00 

1-54 

80-08 

10-68 

100-00 
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Customs. — (Excluding  Local  Taxation  Revenue.) 


Amount  and  Proportion  of  Revenue  contributed  to  the  Exchequer,  Year  1893-S 


io  (Not  Receipt)  as  collected. 


Collected  Collected  Collected 
in  in  in 

England.  Scotland.  Ireland. 


Revenue  (Not  Receipt)  as  adjusted  to 


buted  b.v  buted  by  Total. 


England.  Scotland.  Ireland.' 


Cocoa,  &c. 

Chicory  and  Coffee 


Dried  Fruits 
Foreign  Spirits 


Wine 

All  other  Articles 
Total  Net  Receipt 


100,215 

214,610 


8,863,347 

8,144,708 


7,806,052 

1,049,790 


8,194  , 5,003 

415,795 


1,270,483 

78,482 


102,665 

223,115 


10,119,952 

1,210,142. 


1,054,532 

79,870 


851,108  4,130,685 

489,033  3,493,094 


.174,642  10,119,952 

96,811  1,210,142 


By  population  proportions. 

By  proportions  ascertained  for 
1890-91,  from  Railway,  Ac. 
Returns.  See  Parliamentary 
Paper  329-91,  page  31. 

By  population  proportions. 

By  proportions  ascertained  for 
1893-94. 

By  proportions  ascertained  (or 
1890-91,  from  Railway,  i Ac. 
Returns.  See  Parliamentary 
Paper  329-91,  page  31. 

See  Footnote.* 

By  proportions  ascertained  for 
1890-91,  .from  Railway,  Ac. 
Returns.  See  Parliamentary 
Paper  829-91,  page  31. 

By  population  proportions. 


lined  by  the  Royal  Commissioners 

he  true  Revenue  which  should  be 

lputations  of  Revenue  derived  from  the  duty  on 
. -mnni, torturers  and  dealers  who  were  specially 


* Since  this  Return  was  ordered,  the  Chairman  of  the  Boards  of  Customs  and  Inland  Revenv. 

. ppointed  to  consider  the  Financial  Relations  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  with  special  reference 

redited  to  Ireland.  The  attention  of  the  two  Chairmen  was  particularly  directed  *-  *-** — 

t obacco  ; and  they  thereupon  proceeded  to- 'communicate  with  sOmo  of  the  lead 
conversant  with  the  removals  of  tobacco  from  one  kingdom  to  another. 

The  Returns,  furnished  by  the  manufacturers  and  dealers  differ  to  an  appreciable  extent  from  the  Returns  furnished  for  1890-91  by  the  Railway 
and  Shipping  Companies,  which  Returns  have,  m the  ‘Financial  Relations  Papers ’’previously  presented  to  Parliament,  formed  the  basis  of  the 
amounts  severally  credited  to  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  under  the  head  of  Tobacco  Duty. 

The  results  obtainable  from  the  new  Returns  are  held  by  the  Customs  and  Excise  authorities  to  approximate  more  closely  to  facts  than  the 
results  which  were  obtained  from  the  old  Returns  i and  accordingly  the  new  basis  of  calculation  has  been  adopted  in  the  present  Parliamentary 


le  following  comparison  is  therefore  inserted 


le  figures  which  would  have  resulted  from  the  older  method  o: 


How  calculated. 


On  old  basis 
On  new  basis 


1,396,553 

1,174,642 


10,119,952 

10,119,952 


More  (+!  or  less  #— ) than  on  the  old  basis 


Miscellaneous  Revenue,  1893-94. 


\ from  Imperial  f D®Tive<1 
Sources.  Bne1“d- 


Small  Branches  of  the  Hereditary  Revenue  - ! 
Bank  of  England  - 
Naval  Prize  Fund 
Transvaal  - - 

Contribution  from  Indian  Revenues 
Bankruptcy  Act,  1883 
Companies  (Winding-up)  Act,  1890 
City  of  London  Parochial  Charities  Act,  1883 1 
Expenses  of  Administration  of  Local  Loans  I 
Westminster  Improvements 
Receipts  by  Civil  Departments : 

Board  of  Supervision  - - 

Board  of  Trade 

Civil  List  (Marshalsea) 

Civil  Service  Commission 
Colonial  Office  - - 

County  Court  Officers,  &c.,  Ireland 
Crofters  Commission  - 
Dundrum  Criminal  Lunatic  Asylum 
Education,  England  and  Wales 
Education,  Scotland  - 
Fishery  Board,  Scotland 
Friendly  Societies  Registry 

Carried  forward 


32,413 

5,816 

1,070 


15,094 

18,027 

32,413 

5,816 

1,070 

40,097 

1,396 

244 
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Brought  forward 
Receipts,  &c. — cont. 

Harbours  of  Refuge 

House  of  Commons  - - 

House  of  Lords 

Land  Commission,  Ireland 

Local  Government  Board,  England 

Merchant  Shipping  Acts 

Mint 

National  Gallery,  Ireland 
Prisons  - - 

Public  Works  Loan  Commissioners 
Receiver  of  the  Hereditary  Revenue 
Relief  of  Distress,  Ireland 
Register  House  Department,  Edinburgh 
Secretary  for  Scotland  - 
Surveys  of  the  United  Kingdom 
Treasury,  &c.  - 
Office  of  Works,  England 
Post  Office  Savings  Banks 
Savings  and  other  Issues 
Isle  of  Man  - 
Greek  Loan  - 
Treasury  Chest 
Conscience  Money 
Casual  Receipts 


*Fee  and  Patent  Stamps,  as  detailed  below  - 
Total  Miscellaneous  Revenue  - £ 

Per  Cent.,  Total  - - - - 

Per  Cent.,  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland 


Eee  and  Patent  Stamps  : 
Admiralty  Court,  Ireland 
Bankruptcy  Court,  Ireland 
Board  of  Agriculture  - 
Chancery  Fund,  Ireland 
Civil  Service  Commission 
Colonial  Stock  Act 
Companies’  Registration 
County  Courts,  Ireland 
Crofters  Commission  - 
tCrown  Office  in  Chancery 
District  Audit  - 
Edinburgh  Gazette 
Judgments  Registry  Fund 
Judicature 

Land  Commission,  Ireland 
Land  Registry 
Law  Courts,  Scotland  - 
London  Gazette  - 
Newspaper  Registration 

Police  Courts,  Metropolis 
Public  Record  - 
Railway  Commission 
Register  House,  Scotland 
Registration  of  Deeds 

Title  • 

Patents,  Designs,  and  Trade  Marks 


Derived  | ,,  . , 

from  Imperial  j f ^°£lvec* 

So™..  ' >*”■■ 


10,000 

15,860 

314,787 


832,670 

178,150 


Total  Fee  and  Patent  Stamps  - £ 178,150 


2,533 

1,715 


271,908 

489,139 


41,069 

364,328 

14,783 

20,566 

10,743 

587 


4,713 

25,615 

20,988 


33,225 

8,759 

1,455 


6,154 

12,836 

2,583 

29,922 


1,186,936 

818,165 


' Actual  receipts  in  the  year. 


t Repayment  in  excess  of  receipt. 
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Local  Taxation  Revenue. 


1893-94. 


j Revenue  (Net  Recoipt)  as  cc 

illected. 

u (Not  Receipt)  as  adjusted  to  f 
Contribution. 

Head. 

Collected 

England. 

Collet  ted 
Scotland. 

Collected 

Ireland. 

Total. 

Contri- 

buted 

Imperial 

Sources. 

Contri- 

buted 

by 

England. 

Contri- 

bv 

Scotland. 

Contri- 

buted 

by 

Ireland. 

Total. 

Remarks. 

Customs : 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Beer 

340 

81 

59 

480 

- 

394 

45 

41 

480 

j.  Adjusted  like  Exchequer 

Spirits  - 

162.251 

20,054 

17,007 

199,316 

103,638 

IS, 730 

16,9-41 

199,315 

162,594 

20,135 

17,066 

199,795 

- 

18,781 

16,982 

199,795 

Excise: 

Spirits  - 

304,176 

200,652 

196,465 

761,293 

- 

494,079 

160,557 

106,657 

761,203 

Ditto. 

Beer 

345,528 

18,932 

32,913 

397,373 

356,995 

16,009 

25,369 

397,373 

Ditto. 

Licences  - 

3,163.361 

333,581 

3,496,942 

- 

3,163,361 

333,681 

- 

3,496,942 

Revenue  as  collected. 

3,813,065 

613,165 

229,378 

4,656,608 

- 

4,014,435 

609,147 

132,026 

4,066,608 

Stamps : 

Probate  Duty 

2,007,702 

25S.5S9 

101,768 

2,363,059 

40,000 

1,967,702 

253,589. 

101,768 

2,363,059 

Revenue  as  collected,  with 
allowance  made  lor  duty 

Total  - £ 

5,983,361 

«** 

348,212 

7,218,462 

40,000 

6,146,169 

781,517 

mm 

7,218,462 

dying  domiciled  outside 
the  United  Kingdom. 

Part  II.— Expenditure. 

1893-94. 

(Exchequer  Issues.) 




On  Imperial 

I 

On  English 

On  Scottish 

On  Irish 
Services. 

Total. 

1.  Met  out  op  Exchequer  Revenue  : — 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

National  Debt  Charges 

25,200,000 

- 

- 

- 

25,200,000 

Naval  and  Military  Charges:— 

(a.)  Army  - 

(b.)  Navy  ...  - 

18,090,000 

15,476,571 

— 

— 

18,090,000 

15,476,571 

Civil  Government  Charges : — 

(a.)  On  Consolidated  Fund  - 
(6.)  Voted 

831,477 

2,062,609 

342,824 

10,488,282 

137,388 

1,629,374 

219,507 

4,045,826 

1,531,196 

18,226,091 

Total  Civil  Government  Charges  - £ 

2,894,086 

10,831,106 

1,766,762 

4,265,333 

19,757,287 

Collection  of  Taxes 
Post  Office  Services 

585,000 

2,103,310 

7,725,810 

344,280 
1,004,380  ; 

223,398 

792,810 

2,670,988 

10,108,000 

Total  met  out  of  Exchequer  Revenue  £ 

62,245,657 

20,660,226  ] 

3,115,422  | 

5,281,541 

91,302,846 

29,057,189 

2,  Met  out  of  Local  Taxation  Revenue: — 

Miscellaneous  Local  Charges  - 

- 

6,106,197 

736,741 

321,014 

7,163,952 

Grand  Total 

62,245,657 

26,766,423 

3,852,163 

5,602,555 

98,466,798 

36,221,141 

1 

Per  Cent.,  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  - 

_ 

73 '90 

10-  63 

15-47 

100-00 

Per  Cent.,  Total 

63-21 

27-18 

3-91 

5-70 

100-00 
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Details  of  Naval  and  Military  Charges,  1893-94. 


— - 

Imperial.  | 

English. 

Scottish. 

Total. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Army  Services  - - - - 

17,939,700 

— 

— 

— 

] 

Ordnance  Factories 

300 

- v 

~ 

. “ 

J- 18,090,000 

Indian  Army  Pension  Annuity 

150,000 

~ 

J 

Navy  Services  - - - . 

14,048,000 

- 

r. 

}■  15,476,571 

Naval  Defence  Fund 

1,428,571 

— 

J 

Total  Naval  and  Military  Charges  - £ 

33,566,571 

- 

- 

- 

33,566,571 

Details  of  Civil  Government  Charges,  1893-94. 
(a)  On  Consolidated  Fwnd. 


Annuities  and  Pensions: 

Annuities  to  the  Royal  Family 
Pensions  for  Naval  and  Military  Services 
Pensions  for  Political  and  Civil  Services 
Pensions  for  Judicial  Services  - 
Compensations,  Courts  of  Justice 
Pensions,  Diplomatic  Services  - 
Miscellaneous  Pensions 


Totals,  Annuities  and  Pensions  - £ 


Salaries  and  Allowances: 

Speaker,  House  of  Commons  - 
Exchequer  and  Audit  Department 
Clergy  and  Schools  - 
Inspectors  of  Anatomy 
Copyright  Compensations 
Salaries  formerly  on  the  Hereditary 
Revenues  of  Scotland. 

Land  Revenue  Allowances 
Lord  Lieutenant,  Ireland 
Queen's  Colleges,  Ireland 
Miscellaneous 


Totals,  Salaries  and  Allowances 


Miscellaneous  Services : 

Russian  Dutch  Loan  - 
Greenwich  Hospital  - 

Duchy  of  Lancaster  (Wine  Compen- 
sation). 

Duchy  of  Cornwall,  &c.  (Tin  Compen- 
sation). 

Public  Offices  Site  Annuity 
Commutation  of  Perpetual  Charges 
Exchequer  Contribution  to  Ireland 

Totals,  Miscellaneous  Services  - £ 


Imperial.  j 

English. 

Scottish. 

W.h. 

Total. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

407,801 

— 

— 

~ 

407,301 

187,796 

27,720 

14,249 

— 

— 

— 

5,217 

44,408 

9,765 

4,389 



— ■ 

2,600 

2,647 

~ 

238 

240,229 

70,198 

10,003 

17,824 

338,254 

5,000 

— 

— 

— 

3,500 

17,939 

350 

470 

364 

— 

433 

797 

— 

6,001 

— 

6,001 

788 

210 

150 

1,148 

20,000 

20,000 

21,000 

21,000 

- 

- 

755 

755 

12,749 

1,722 

24,500 

42,808 

81,779 

24,164 

270,904 

102,885 

118,875 

516,828 

43,554 

43,554 

4,000 

— 

— 

— 

4’°na 

16,244 

_ 

16,244 

- 

“ 

40,000 

40,000 

147,084 

- 

- 

40,000 

187,034 
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(b)  Voted. 


CLASS  I. 

Royal  Palaces  and  Marlborough  House 

Royal  Parks.  & c.  - 

Houses  of  Parliament  (Buildings) 

Public  Buildings  - - - 

Admiralty,  Extension  of  Buildings 
Miscellaneous  Legal  Buildings  (Grea 
Britain). 

Art  and  Science  Buildings  (Great  Britain) 
Diplomatic  and  Consular  Buildings 
Revenue  Tv"  1 **"  — 


Department  Buildings  (Great 

Britain). 

Surveys  of  United  Kingdom 
Harbours  under  Board  of  Trade  and  Light- 
houses Abroad. 

Peterhead  Harbour  - 

Rates  on  Government  Property  (United 
Kingdom). 

Public  Works  and  Buildings  in  Ireland 


Railways  (Ireland) 


Exgland. 

House  of  Lords  Offices  - 
House  of  Commons  Offices 
Treasury,  &c. 

Home  Office,  &c.  ... 

Foreign  Office  - 

Colonial  Office  - 

Privy  Council  Office,  &c.  - - 

Board  of  Trade  - 

Bankruptcy  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
Board  of  Agriculture 
Charity  Commission,  &c. 

Civil  Service  Commission 
Exchequer  and  Audit  Department  - 
Friendly  Societies  Registry  (United  Kingdom) 


Local  Government  Board  - 
Lunacy  Commission 
Mercantile  Marine  Fund,  Grant  in  Aid 
Mint  .... 
Hational  Debt  Office 
Public,  Works  Loan  Commission  - 
Record  Office  - - - 

Registrar-General’s  Office 
Stationery,  &c.,  United  Kingdom 
Woods,  Forests,  &c..  Office  of 
Works  and  Public  Buildings,  Office  of 
Secret  Service  ... 


Scotland. 

Secretary  for  Scotland’s  Office 


Fishery  Board 


Registrar-General’s  Office 
Board  of  Supervision,  &c.  - 

Ikeland. 

Lord  Lieutenant’s  Household 
Chief  Secretary's  Office,  &c. 

Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  Office 
Local  Government  Board 
Public  Works  Office 


Registrar-General’s  Office  - 
Valuation  and  Boundary  Survey 


Law  Charges  ... 

Miscellaneous  Legal  Expenses  - 
Supreme  Court  of  Judicature 
Land  Registry  - - - 

County  Courts  - 

Police  Courts  (London  and  Shcemess) 
Police  (England  and  Wales) 

Prisons  (England  and  the  Colonies) 
Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schools  (Great 
Britain). 

Broadmoor  Criminal  Lunatic  Asylum 


Imperial. 

Eoglifb. 

Scottish. 

Huh. 

Total. 

£ 

& 

& 

& 

& 

36,798 

720 

37,518 

— 

83,108 

8,270 



91,373 

36,905 

89,802 

91,020 

22,371 

695 

49,191 

— 

— 

— 

49,191 

48,263 

9,300 

— 

57,563 

_ 

23,993 

1,930 

29,359 

— 

— 

— 

29,359 

— 

339,564 

4,275 

124,245 

38,270 

50,950 

217,740 

13,479 

5,600 

— 

19,079 

_ 

_ 

11,529 

_ 

11,529 

21,010 

— 

193,154 

214,164 

• 

“ 

38,247 

38,247 

232,442 

933,165 

137,859 

318,916 

1,617,382 

38,484 

38,484 

51,129 

— 

— 

51,129 

39,972 

3,900 

5,500 

86,892 

— 

85,400 

8,567 

2,417 

96,384 

69,212 

3,000 

9,687 

167,120 

3,750 

— 

— 

170,870 

215 

39,246 

6,870 

__ 

46,331 

32,949 

34,869 







56,115 

— 

— 

— 

56,115 

5,324 

385 

405 

6,114 

166,696 

166,696 

13,417 

13,417 

50,000 

50,000 

77 

— 





14,505 

— 





14,505 

8,025 

1,546 



9,571 

19,999 

19,999 

37,960 

37,960 

267,500 

192,956 

21,000 

35,000 

516,456 

— 

17,837 

450 

20,517 

12,000 

35,242 

4,000 

51,242 

• 26,200 

— 

26,200 

10,633 

10,633 

_ 

_ 

5,670 

_ 

5^670 

— 

— 

7,395 

— 

7,395 

8,386 

— 

8,386 

_ 

_ 

_ 

4,505 

4,505 

41,114 

41,114 

1,514 

1,514 

134,945 

134,945 

33,573 

33,573 

5,004 

5,004 

15,341 

15,341 

— 

— 

— 

11,585 

11,585 

870,60G 

708,460 

99,228 

293,133 

1,971,427 

94,721 

12,850 

26,127 

— 

23 

89,000 

— 

— 

325,853 

6,554 

6,554 

25,000 

2,534 

2,534 

53,573 

53,573 

5,870 

601,248 

— 

607,118 

265,673 

— 

265,673 

34,10.) 
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— 

Imperial. 

English. 

Scottish. 

w,b. 

Total. 

1 

CLASS  m.—cont. 

Scotland.  j 
Law  Charges  and  Courts  of  Law 
Register  House,  Edinburgh 
Crofters  Commission  - - 

Prisons  - - - - 

i i li  * 

1 1 1 1 * 

& 

82,332 

37,463 

7,638 

91,625 

1 1 II  * 

& 

82,332 

37,463 

7,638 

91,625 

Ireland. 

Law  Charges  and  Criminal  Prosecutions 
Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  and  other 
Legal  Departments. 

Land  Commission  - 

County  Court  Officers,  &e. 

Dublin  Metropolitan  Police  (including  Police 

- 1 

| 

59,456 

113,770 

61,090 

118,900 

92,767 

59,456 

113,770 

i mi 

1 III 

1 1 1 

61,090 

118,900 

92,767 

Courts). 

Constabulary  - 

Prisons  - - - . - 

-■f-- 

= ~ 

= 

1,344,362 

119,767 

1,344,362 

119,767 

Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schools 
Dundrum  Criminal  Lunatic  Asylum 

- 

- 

109,878 

5,426 

109,878 

5,426 

Total  of  Class  III.  £ 

18,720 

1,435,388 

219,058  • 

2,025,439 

3,698,605 

CLASS  IV. 

England. 

Public  Education  (England  and  Wales) 

Science  and  Art  Dcpartment(United  Kingdom) 

British  Museum 

National  Gallery  - 

National  Portrait  Gallery  - 

Scientific  Investigations,&c.(United  Kingdom) 

6,401,280 

660,896 

157,109 

13,271 

.1,104 

26,029 

19,300 

6,401,280 

534,106 

.157,109 

13,271 

1,104 

2,500 

83,260 

1,563 

43,530 

2,666 

London  University  - - 

Universities  and  Colleges  (Great  Britain)  - 

Scotland. 

Public  Education  - 

28,500 

54,500 

967,036 

83,000 

967,036 

National  Gallery  - 

Ireland. 

Public  Education  - - - 

Endowed  Schools  Commissioners  - 
National  Gallery  - 

Queen’s  Colleges  - 

1,066,403 

1,066,403 

1 f 1 

1 1 1 

871 

2,448 

5,048 

871 

2,448 

5,048 

Total  of  Class  IV.  - - £ 

CLASS  V. 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Services  - 

Slave  Trade  Services  -1 

Colonial  Services  (including  South  Africa)  - 

19,300 

7,187,870 

1,110,409  1 

1 1,120,966 

9,388,545 

467,155 , 
• ' 1,000  ■ 
163,934 

“c 

m . 

1 LI 

467,155 

-1,000 

163,934 

59,900 

Subsidies  to  Telegraph  Companies  - 

Total  of  Class  V.  - - £ 

59,900 

— 

691,989 

_ 

— 

- 

691,989 

CLASS  VI. 

Superannuations  and  Retired  Allowances  - 
Merchant  Seamen’s  Fund  Pensions - 
Friendly  Societies  Deficiency 
Miscellaneous  Charitable  and  otherAllowances 
(Great  Britain). 

Pauper  Lunatics  (Ireland) 

Hospitals  and  Charities  (Ireland)  - 

Total  of  Class  VI.  - - £ 

165,000 

8,422 

250,088 

13,000 

79,300 

50?, 388 
8,422 
15,351 

370 

1,064 

-430 

121,433 

18,079 

1,864- 

: 121,433 
'18,079 

189,143 

251,152 

13,430: 

218,812 

672,537 

CLASS  VII. 

Temporary  Commissions  - - - 

Miscellaneous  Expenses  - " 

Pleuro-Pneumonia  - " . 

Repayments  to  Civil  Contingencies  Fund  - 

Local  Loans  h und  - 

Highlands  and  Islands  (Scotland)  (Public 
Works  and  Communications). 

Chicago  Lxnibition 

Total  of  Class  VII.  - £ 

20,243 

166 

20,000 

8,600 

13,200 

447 

7,400 

1,800 

40,190! 

.7,300 

50,000 

4,392 

11,868 

43,543 

65,000 

5,005 

11.868 

40,190 

20,000 

To, 409 

22,247 

49,390 

1 73,560  j 185,606 

■'  — " 

3 H 2 
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This  Table  shows  the  Balances  of  Revenue  contributed  by  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  respectively,  which 
are  available  for  Imperial  Expenditure  after  the  Local  Expenditure  of  those  Divisions  of  the  United  Kingdom  has 
been  met,  according  to  the  figures  shown  in  Parts  I.  and  II.  of  this  Return : — 


Year  1893-94. 

England. 

Per 

Cent. 

Scotland. 

Per 

Cent. 

Ireland. 

Per 

Cent. 

Total. 

Per 

Cent. 

Total  Revenue  as  contributed  - 
Local  Expenditure 

£ 

78,781,329 

26,766,423 

81-34 

73-90 

£ 

10,505,649 

3,852,163 

10-85 

10-63 

£ 

7,568,649 

5,602,555 

7-81 

15-47 

£ 

96,855,627 

36,221,141 

100-00 

100-00 

Balance  available  for  1 
Imperial  Expenditure  - / 

52,014,906 

85-79 

6,653,486 

10-97 

1,966,094 

3-24 

60,634,486 

100-00 

APPENDIX  IY. 


A.— Memorandum  and  Tables,  by  Mr.  T.  J.  Pittar  of,  the  Board  of  Customs  with 
regard  to  the  true  Contribution  to  Tobacco  Revenue  by  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland  respectively. 


Mr.  Pittar’s  memorandum  explains  the  basis  on 
which  the  calculations  in  the  accompanying  tables, 
relating  to  the  estimated  true  revenue  derivable  from 
the  duty  on  tobacco  in  each  of  the  three  kingdoms  for 
the  five  years  ending  1893-94  are  made.  But  it  must  be 
understood  that  the  Treasury  and  Board  of  Customs 
only  submit  the  tables  to  the  Royal  Commission  in 
deference  to  the  express  wish  of  the  Commissioners,  and 
that  they  do  not  hold  themselves  committed  to  the 
assumptions  implied  in  those  calculations. 

The  figures  relating  to  the  consumption  of  tobacco, 
based  on  the  results  which  have  recently  been  obtained 
from  the  tobacco  manufacturers,  may,  and  probably  do, 
approximate  more  closely  to  the  facts  of  1893-94  than 
the  corresponding  figures  deducible  from  the  results 
which  were  obtained  in  1891,  through  the  railway  and 
shipping  returns.  But,  if  the  results  obtained  from  the 
tobacco  manufacturers  for  1893-94  be  applied  to  the 
four  previous  years,  the  conclusions  to  which  the 
calculations  point,  necessarilybecomemore  hypothetical, 
and  may  be  really  no  nearer  the  mark  than  the  figures 
already  given  for  those  years. 

Accordingly,  having  regard  to  this  consideration  and 
the  obvious  objections  to  there  being  two  sets  of 
hypothetical  calculations  for  the  same  year,  the  Treasury 
and  the  Board  of  Customs  would  deprecate  altering  the 
figures  in  the  Einancial  Relations  Returns  relating  to 
1889-90,  1890-91,  1891-92,  and  1892-93,  in  the  absence 


of  the  production  of  evidence  from  the  manufacturers, 
directly  bearing  on  the  tobacco  trade  in  each  of  those 
years. 

John  A.  Kempe, 

Deputy  Chairman,  Board  of  Customs. 

E.  W.  Hamilton, 

29th  January  1895.  H.M.  Treasury. 


, MEMORANDUM. 

Statistical  Office,  Custom  House, 

London,  20th  December  1894. 

The  Royal  Commission  on  the  Financial  Relations  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  were  desirous  of  receiving  a 
return  showing  for  each  of  the  years  since  1889-90  the 
consumption  of  tobacco  in  Ireland,  the  total  of  exports 
and  imports  of  that  article,  and  the  balance,  the  resulting 
true  contribution,  and  the  rate  per  head  of  consumption 
in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  (1)  by  the  new 
calculation  based  upon  official  inquiries  made  of  the 
manufacturers  and  dealers,  and  (2)  by  the  proportions 
known  as  those  of  the  Railway  and  Shipping  Returns 
(see  Questions  1278  and  1281  in  Minutes  of  Evidence). 

The  new  inquiry  has  covered  a period  of  12  months, 
viz.,  the  financial  year  1893-94,  and  therefore  it  is 
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possible  to  state  the  imports,  exports,  balanoe,  and  true 
contribution  for  that  year.  But  tbe  Railway  and  Ship- 
ping Returns  only  extended  over  four  months  of  the 
year  1890-91  ; they  did  not  assume  a total  import  or 
export  for  the  12  months,  but  treated  the  four  months 
as  an  integral  whole,  applying  for  each  kingdom  its 
per-centage  proportion  of  the  total  consumption  of  the 
four  months  to  the  total  consumption  of  the  United 
Kingdom  for  the  12  months.  Thus  no  such  comparative 
account  of  imports  and  exports  by  the  respective 
methods  can  be  given,  because  no  account  at  all  of 
imports  and  exports  was  formed  in  respect  of  any  one 
of  those  years  prior  to  1893-94,  except  in  the  case  of 
the  first  calculation  as  dealt  with  at  page  6 of  Parlia- 
mentary Paper  329  of  1891 ; but  it  is  understood  that 
the  Royal  Commission  do  not  desire  a comparison  with 
that  calculation. 

With  a view,  however,  of  affording  the  desired  in- 
formation as  nearly  as  possible,  the  following  tables  are 
annexed. 

Table  A.  gives,  in  a comparative  form,  a statement 
of  the  amount  of  tobacco  duty  paid  per  head  of  the 
population  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland  separately,  (1)  by  using  the  pro- 
portions of  revenue  as  deduced  from  the  Railway  and 
Shipping  returns,  and  (2)  by  the  proportions  ascertained 
from  the  returns  of  the  manufacturers  and  dealers  for 
the  year  1893-94. 

The  plan  pursued  in  applying  to  the  back  years 
1889-90  to  1892-93  the  proportions  of  the  new  calcula- 
tion for  1893-94  has  been  to  ascertain  the  amount  of 
tobacco  duty  paid  per  head  of  the  population  in  1893-94 
both  in  the  United  Kingdom  as  a whole,  and  then  sepa- 
rately in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  As  to  these 
elements  of  the  calculation  there  is  no  doubt,  nor  is  there 
any  doubt  as  to  the  consumption  per  head  for  the  United 
Kingdom  in  the  preceding  years.  With  these  data  to 
work  upon  it  has  been  taken  that  the  amount  of  duty 
paid  per  head  of  the  population  in  the  United  Kingdom  in 
each  of  the  years  1889-90, 1890-91, 1891-92,  and  1892-93 
will  bear  the  same  proportion  to  the  amount  paid  per 
head  in  each  of  the  constituent  kingdoms  in  those  years, 
as  the  payment  per  head  for  the  United  Kingdom  in 
1893-94  is  known  to  bear  to  the  payment  per  head  in 
each  constituent  kingdom  in  that  year. 

Table  B.  gives  a like  comparative  account,  as  between 
the  two  methods,  of  the  aggregate  contribution  for 
each  kingdom.  As  regards  the  years  prior  to  1893-94 
these  amounts  have  been  arrived  at  by  multiplying 
the  duty  paid  per  head  of  the  population  (shown  in 
Table  A.)  by  the  population  for  each  year  as  given  in 
the  41st  number  of  the  Statistical  Abstract. 


It  should  be  understood  that  the  principal  difference 
between  the  former  calculation  and  the  new  one  arises 
mainly  from  the  better  information  which  has  been 
obtained  as  to  the  exports  of  manufactured  tobacco 
from  Ireland.  Tbe  railway  and  shipping  returns  gave 
an  export  of  842,985  lbs.  in  the  four  months,  being  at 
the  rate  of  2,528,955  lbs.  in  the  year  1890-91.  The 
new  inquiry  gives  an  export  from  Ireland  for  1893-94 
of  4,585,944  lbs.,  being  2,056,989  lbs.  more  than  the 
former.  It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that, 
according  to  the  best  judges,  the  export  tobacco  trade 
of  Ireland  had  increased  to  a considerable  extent  in  the 
intervening  years. 

By  the  railway  and  shipping  returns  the  export  of 
manufactured  tobacco  in  the  other  direction,  i.e.,  from 
Great  Britain  to  Ireland,  was  at  about  the  rate  of 
1,373,500  lbs.  for  the  year  1890-91,  while  the  new 
inquiry  gives  for  1893-94  1,562,554  lbs. 

These  are  the  principal  items  which  affect  in  a large 
degree  the  final  outcome  of  the  new  calculation,  and 
differentiate  between  its  result  and  the  result  by  the 
former  inquiries. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  there  are  added  in  Tablet 
Appendix  C.  five  tables  drawn  up  in  the  form  adopted 
in  the  Financial  Relations  papers.  In  these  tables  the 
new  totals  for  tobacco  (as  given  in  Table  B.)  are  in- 
cluded in  place  of  those  formerly  given,  together  with 
the  resulting  altered  totals  of  the  estimated  true  con- 
tribution of  Imperial  Customs  Revenue  from  all  sources 
for  each  division  of  the  kingdom. 

It  only  remains  to  be  remarked  that  the  application 
to  the  tobacco  revenue  of  the  years  1889-90  to  1892—93, 
of  proportions  which  relate  strictly  to  the  revenue 
and  consumption  of  1893-94,  cannot  be  defended  as  a 
statistical  method.  It  is  obviously  open  to  the  same 
objections  as  were  urged  against  the  application  to 
the  totals  of  other  years  of  the  railway  proportions 
for  four  months  of  1890-91.  The  population  of  England 
is  rising  at  a certain  rate  ; that  of  Scotland  is  rising  at 
a different  rate,  whilst  that  of  Ireland  is  falling ; and 
again,  the  progress  of  industry,  manufactures,  and 
trade  varies  in  different  years.  The  division,  therefore, 
of  the  revenue  of  the  three  countries  by  fixed  propor- 
tions throughout  a number  of  years,  under  such  shifting 
conditions,  must  be  productive  of  inaccuracy.  No  other 
way  can  be  satisfactory  in  relation  to  the  object 
of  this  inquiry,  except  the  making  of  a fresh  calcula- 
tion on  renewed  investigation  into  the  figures  of  each 
year.  Whether  that  would  be  practicable  is  open  to 
grave  doubt. 

T.  J.  Pittas. 


TABLE  A. 


TOBACCO. 

Comparative  Statement  showing  per  Head  of  the  Population  the  estimated  true  Contribution  to  the  Tobacco 
Revenue  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  respectively  for  the  Five  Tears  1889-90  to  1893-94,  (i.)  by  the 
Railway  and  Shipping  Returns  for  the  Four  Months  December  1890 — March  1891,  and  (ii.)  by  Returns  or 
Manufacturers  and  Dealers  for  1893-94.  


England. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

2. 

3. 

Tears. 

of  the 
United 
Kingdom. 

By  Pro- 
portions of 
Railway 

Shipping 

Returns. 

By  Pro- 
portions of 
Returns 
of  Manu- 
facturers 
and  Dealers 
for  12 
Months, 
1893-94. 

More  or  less 
by  Methods 
employed  in 
Column  2. 

By  Pro- 
portions of 
Railway 

Shipping 

Returns. 

By  Pro- 
portions  of 
Returns 
of  Manu- 
facturers 
and  Dealers 
for  12 
Months, 
1893-94. 

More  or  less 
by  Methods 
employed  in 
Column  2. 

By  Pro- 
portions of 
Railway 

Shipping 

Returns. 

By  Pro- 
portions of 
Returns 
of  Manu- 
and  Dealers 

for  12 
Months, 
1893-94. 

More  or  less 
by  Methods 
employed  in 
Column  2. 

£ a.  d. 

£ a.  d. 

£ a.  d. 

£ a.  d. 

£ a.  d. 

£ a.  d. 

£ a.  d. 

£ a.  d. 

£ a.  d. 

£ a.  d. 

1889-90  - 

0 4 10-49 

0 4 9-33 

0 4 10-96 

+ 00  1-63 

0 5 1-30 

0 4 9-22 

- 0 0 4-OS 

0 5 3-08 

0 4 8-55 

- 0 0 6-53 

1890-91  - - 

0 5 1-04 

0 4 11-66 

0 5 1-53 

+ 00  1-87 

0 S 4-01 

0 4 11-71 

- 0 0 4-30 

0 6 6-92 

0 4 11-02 

- 0 0 7-90 

1891-92  - 

0 6 3-17 

0 5 1-60 

0 5 3-68 

+ 0 o 2-os 

0 5 6-30 

0 5 1-80 

- 0 0 4-50 

0 S 10*38 

0 5 1-08' 

- 0 0 9-30 

1892-93  - 

0 5 3-70 

0 6 1-97 

0 6 4-27 

+ 0 0 2-30 

0 5 6-97 

0 5 2-37 

- 0 0 4-60 

0 0 0*29 

0 5 1-65 

- 0 0 10-64 

1893-94  • 

0 0 3-18 

0 S 1-26 

0 3 3-69 

+ 0 0 2-43 

0 5 6*4-4 

0 5 l'Sl 

- 0 0 4-03 

0 0 0-02 

0 5 1-09 

- 0 0 11-53 



Custom  House,  London, 

20th  December  1894. 
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TABLE  B. 

TOBACCO. 

Comparative  Statement  showing  the  estimated  true  Contribution  to  the  Tobacco  Revenue  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland  respectively  for  the  Eive  Years  1889-90  to  1893-94,  (i.)  by  the  Railway  and  Shitting  Returns 
for  the  Pour  Months  December  1890— March  1891,  and  (ii.)  by  Returns  of  Manufacturers  and  Dealers  for 
1893-94. 


TABLE  C. 

CUSTOMS. 

Year  1889-90. 

Return  showing  the  Amount  of  Imperial  Customs  Revenue  collected  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland 
respectively,  together  with  the  Amount  of  the  true  Contribution  ascertained  or  estimated  according  to  the 
several  Methods  described  in  the  last  Column  hereof. 
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Revenue  (Not  Receipt)  as  adjusted 
to  give  true  Contribution. 


Revenue  (Net  Recoipt)  as  collected. 


Remarks. 


Contri-  Contri-  Contri- 
Total.  buted  by  buted  by  bated  by 
England.  Scotland.  Ireland. 


Collected  Collected  Collected 
England.  Scotland.  Ireland. 


11,215  13,211  105,014  By  population  proportions. 

16.147  13,826  245,511  By  proportions  ascertained  for  1890-61, 

from  Railway,  &c.  Returns.  See 
Parliamentary  Paper  329-91,  page  31. 


Cocoa  - - - 102,186  2,333 

Chicory  and  coffee 1 237,195  7,358 


i proportion?. 


310,325 


376,071  4,471,714  By  proportions  ascertained  for  1891-92. 

477,716  3,412,258  By  proportions  ascertained  for  1890-91, 

from  Railway,  &c.  Returns.  See 
Parliamentary  Paper  329-91,  page  31. 

[.160,643  9,633,888  By  proportions  ascertained  for  1893-94 

upon  inquiries  made  of  manufac- 
turers ana  dealers. 

105  441  1,318,006  By  proportions  ascertained  tor  1890-91, 

’ from  Railway,  &c.  Returns.  See 

Parliamentary  Paper  329-9J,  page  31. 


434,575  333,542  4,471,714 

145,971  240,830  3,412,258 


foreign  spirits 


7,040,063 


7,193  83,860  96,953  1,318,006  1 1,125,5 


1,301  By  population  proportions. 


All  other  articles 


19,479,471  I 15,366,062  1,917,052  2,196,357  19,479,471 


Total  net  receipt 


Tear  1891-92. 


By  population  proportions. 

By  proportions  ascertained  for  1890-91, 
‘from  Railway,  &c.  Returns.  See 
Parliamentary  Paper  329-91,  page  31. 

By  population  proportions. 

By  proportions  ascertained  for  1S91-92. 

By  proportions  ascertained  for  1890-91, 
from  Railway,  &c.  Returns.  See 
Parliamentary  Paper  329-91,  page  31, 

By  proiiortions  ascertained  for  1893-94, 
upon  inquiries  made  of  manu- 
facturers and  dealers. 

By  proportions  ascertained  for  1890-91, 
from  Railway,  & c.  Returns.  See 
Parliamentary  Paper  329-91,  page  31, 

By  population  proportions. 


13,620 

13,445 


Chicory  and  coffee 


107,351 

230,430 


15,713 


346,941 

4,420,321 


4,420,321 

3,418,162 


3,606,185 

8,075,490 


442,124 

127,099 


2,601,221 


7,718,370 


9,94S,810 


85,209 


80,246 


15,849,4 


By  population  proportions.  . 

By  proportions  ascertained  for  1890-91, 
from  Railway,  &c.  Returns.  See 
Parliamentary  Paper  329-91,  page  31. 


106,833 


206,150 


Chicory  and  coffee 


,4,633  345,464 

134,039  4,091,524 


3,373,871 


3,347,626 

3,053,432 


10,124,485 


7,876,440 


,056,260 


7,414,324 


1,239,242 


i proportions. 


48,347 


37,304 


19,619,291 


5,512,972 


,879,763 


Total  net  receipt 


15,019,655 
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Year  1893-94. 


By  population  proportions. 

By  proportions  ascertained  for  1890-91. 
from  Railway,  &c.,  Returns.  See 
Parliamentary  Paper  329-91,  page  81. 


All  other  articles 


Total  not  receipt 


Revenue  (Net  Receipt)  as  collected. 

Revenue  (Net  Receipt)  as  adjusted 
to  give  true  Contribution. 

Contri- 

England.  Scotland.  Ireland. 

buted  by  buted  by 
England.  Scotland. 

buted  by  Total. 
Ireland. 

100,215  1,870  580 

102,665 

79,422  10,934 

12,309  102,665 

214,610  7,626  879 

223,115 

195,895  14,726 

12,494  223,116 

351,896  8,194  5,003 

365,093 

282,436  38,882 

48,775  365,093 

3,363,347  415,795  351,543 

4,130,685 

3,391,292  388,285 

851,108  4,130,685 

8,144,708  128,557  219,829 

3,493,094 

2,658,245  845,816 

489,033  3,493,094 

7,306,052  1,270,433  1,543,467 

10,119,952 

7,890,778  1,054,532 

1,174,642  10,119,952 

1,049,790  73,482  86,870 

1,210,142 

1,033,461  79,870 

96,811  1,810,142 

45,057  3,992  4,903 

53,952 

41,737  5,746 

6,469  53,952 

15,575,675  1,909,949  2,213,074 

19,698,698 

15,573,260  1,938,791 

2,186,641  19,698,698 

far  1 9'7  11*2 

100*0 

79*06  9*84 

11*10  100*00 

Custom  House,  London, 

20tli  December  1894. 


T.  J.  Pittar, 

Principal  of  Statistical  Office. 


B. — Account  of  Duty-paid  Spirits  removed  from  or  to  Ireland,  &c.,  1859-60  to  1893-94. 


From  Ireland 

To  Ireland 

Quantity 

Consumption  per  Head. 

To 

England. 

To 

Scotland. 

From 

England. 

Scotland. 

Duty-paid 
Spirits  sent 
from  Ireland. 

consumption 
as  a Beverage 
in  Ireland. 

Ireland. 

England. 

Scotland. 

1859-60  • 

Proof 

Gallons. 

779,602 

Proof 

Gallons. 

2,331 

Proof 

Gallons. 

Proof 

Gallons. 

17,921 

Proof 

Gallons. 

754,578 

Proof 

Gallons. 

6,950341 

Gallons. 

Proof 

Gallons. 

Proof 

Gallons. 

1860-61  - 

637,211 

4,166 

9,112 

7,130 

625,135 

4,195,560 

- 

_ 

_ 

1861-62  - - 

737,988 

4,076 

5369 

5,758 

730337 

4,190,128 

- 

- 

_ 

1862-03  - 

701,493 

7,917 

5398 

6,930 

697,082 

3,891,759 

- 

_ 

_ 

1863-64  • 

754,333 

6,180 

3,976 

5,404 

761433 

3333326 

- 

_ 

_ 

1864-65  - 

762,196 

8,169 

3,688 

5361 

961,416 

4,157341 

- 

- 

_ 

1865-66  - - 

866,141 

24,205 

5,175 

7,075 

878,096 

4,518,254 

- 

_ 



1860-67  • 

888,991 

26,594 

4,274 

12,466 

898.845 

6,102,765 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1867-68  - - 

955,463 

27,776 

3,423 

13,020 

966,795 

4,676,764 

- 

- 

_ 

1863-69  - • 

911,170 

29,720 

4315 

16,238 

919,837 

4,842,055 

- 

- 

_ 

1869-70  - - 

979,019 

47,386 

4,196 

13,669 

1,008,540 

5,024,976 

- 

_ 

_ 

1870-71  - - 

1,200,023 

67338 

7,199 

17,569 

1,233,093 

5312,746 

- 

_ 

_ 

1871-72  - - 

- 

1,156,529 

69,845 

13,125 

20,892 

1,192357 

5,749311 

1*064 

*574 

1*727 

1872-73  • 

1,281,469 

137,066 

22,232 

31379 

1,364324 

6,090,634 

1*134 

*644 

1*944 

1873-74  - 

1,435,940 

171,996 

28,893 

44,321 

1,534,722 

6,176,501 

1*155 

*694 

2*014 

1874-75  • 

1,680,460 

208,956 

34,032 

26,700 

1329,684 

6,094,038 

1*149 

*707 

2*018 

1875-76  - 

1,561,441 

166,718 

34,501 

25,287 

1,668371 

6,697,455 

1*264 

*699 

1*961 

1876-77  - - 

1,645,484 

164,906 

33,110 

16396 

1,760,884 

6381,284 

1*199 

*677 

1*985 

1877-78  - - 

1,914,399 

220,123 

27,288 

20353 

2,086,981 

6415,332 

1*145 

*693 

2*005 

1878-79  - 

1,641,674 

220301 

39,882 

32,786 

1,789307 

6,007,650 

1*122 

*604 

1*783 

1879-80  - 

1,618,934 

232,073 

27,723 

16,261 

1,737,023 

5,075368 

*646 

*640 

1*677 

1880-81  - 

1,845,486 

247,846 

18334 

17,715 

2,057382 

6,184353 

*067 

*676 

1*746 

1881-82  - - 

1327,068 

243,460 

12,719 

19,322 

2,038,487 

5.131,785 

*969 

*657 

1*770 

1882-83  - - 

1,836,436 

251,963 

17,421 

17,472 

2,053,506 

5,377,452 

1*009 

*642 

1*729 

1883-84  - 

1,737,841 

404,554 

16,914 

18,798 

2,107,683 

5,304,438 

1*051 

*617 

1*753 

1884-85  - 

1,774,690 

448,938 

16,773 

15,596 

2,191359 

5,069,028 

*966 

*617 

1*753 

1885-86  - • 

1,705,926 

295,567 

19,179 

16,033 

1366,281 

4,754,670 

1*016 

*556 

1*611 

188e-87  - 

1,4S3,299 

269,421 

19356 

38385 

1,694,479 

4365,286 

1*016 

*620 

1*550 

1887-88  - - 

1,547,541 

209,289 

18,930 

12,148 

1,785,702 

4,954,428 

1*020 

*635 

1*609 

1888-89  • 

(.Customs  Warehouses 

1,520,788 

689,538 

333,786 

54,387 

20390 

13,610 

469 

| 2,609,824 

4,223,745 

- 

*653 

1*430 

2,216,320 

mm 

20,590 

14,079 
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- 

From  Ireland 

To  Ireland. 

Consumption  per  Head. 

To 

England. 

To 

Scotland. 

From 

England. 

Scotland. 

°;Sdt 
from  Ireland. 

i;£r 

Ireland.  'England. 

Scotland. 

( Excise 

(.Customs  ‘Warehouses  - 

Proof 

Gallons. 

1,506,317 

879,208 

Proof 

Gallons. 

291,340 

57,620 

Proof 

Gallons. 

21,069 

90S 

Proof 

Gallons. 

20,122 

943 

Gallons. 
| 2,090,753 

2,805,229 

3,660,885 

3,566,252 

3,682,140 

Proof 

Gallons. 

4321,146 

4,404,635 

4,279,793 

4,264,968 

Proof 

Gallons. 

•998 

•941 

•921 

Proof 

•580 

•665 

Proof 

Gallons. 

1*536 

1-716 
1-586 
l- 56? 

2,385,625 

348,960 

22,667 

21,065 

2.472.978 

3.161.979 
3,072,076 
3,091,196 

380,021 

562,295 

533.008 

548,710 

16,330 

21,562 

30,131 

32,440 

31,827 

20,179 

0. — Statement  showing  the  Amount  of  Duty  contributed  per  Head  of  Population  on 
Tea  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  in  each  of  the  Years  1889-90  to 
1892—93  inclusive. 


Year. 

England. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

United  Kingdom. 

S.  d. 

8.  d. 

*.  d. 

s.  d. 

1889-90  as  per  first  return*  - | 

2 64 
2 4§ 

i 3 

i si 

2 4* 

2 4f 

1889-90f  - - - 1 

2 74 
2 Oj 

2 4§ 

1890-91-f 

1 9f 

1 9| 

Duty  reduced  from 

6 d.  to  id.  per  pound  from  the  1st  May  1890. 

1891-92f 

1 9t 

1 81 

2 04 

! 3- 

1 892-93 j 

1 93 

1 7f 

s of 

* Paper  329  of  1891,  page  6.  f Paper  93  of  1893.  J Paper  334  of  1898. 


Statistical  Office,  T.  J.  Pittas. 

Custom  House,  London, 

19th  Jnly  1894. 

The  bases  on  which  the  contributions  have  been  calculated  are  those  adopted  in  Parliamentary  Papers  329  of 
1891,  93  of  1893,  and  334  of  1893. 


APPENDIX  Y. 


A. — Statement  of  Inland  Revenue  Duties,  &c.  paid  in  England  and  Scotland  in  1893-4, 
which  were  not  leviable  in  Ireland. 


Net  Produce, 

Year  1893-4. 

Total  for 
England 

England. 

Scotland. 

Scotland. 

Excise. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Railway  duty 

- 

258,095 

20,998 

279,093 

Establishment  Licenses. 

_ 

128,848 

13,598 

142,446 

— 

427,143 

49,987 

477,130 

_ 

69,068 

5,679 

74,747 

— . 

428,484 

37,597 

Licenses  for  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors,  & c.  - 

Rates  in  force  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
differ  in  certain  eases. 

Licenses  for  sale  of  patent  medicines  ... 

— 

6,792 

547 

Stamps. 

Legacy  duty  ----- 

10  per  cent,  on  charities  is 

* 

— ' 

Patent  medicine  duty  ----- 

— 

210,818- 

Deed  and  other  stamps  - - - 

10  per  cent,  on  charities  is 
not  levied  in  Ireland. 

Carried  forward 

1,529,248 

130,798 

1,660,046 

? Cannot  be  given. 

A 86510. 
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f Under  the  Budget  Bill,  1894,  the  rate  under  Schedule  B.  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  for  189-1-5  has  hem  made 
uniform. 


Inland  Revenue, 
23rd  July  1894. 


B. — Tables  relating  to  Assessments  to  Income  Tax  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
GENERAL  NOTE. 


The  following  tables,  I.  to  IV.,  have  been  .prepared, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Inland  Revenue  Department 
from  those  down  to  the  year  ending  5th  April  1869,  con- 
tained in  Mr.  Goschen’s  report  to  the  Treasury  .presented 
as  a Parliamentary  Return,  470  of  1870,  and  reprinted  as 
201  of  1893,. and  from -figures  in  continuation  of  these  , 
tables  from  the  year  ending  the  5th  April  1869  to  the 
year  ending  5th  April  1893,  which  were  put  in  by  Mr. 
Milner,  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue, 
in  connexion  with  the  evidence  given  by  . him  to  the. 
Commission.  The  figures  represent  the  income  tax 
assessments  on  the  various  kinds  of  property  originally 
included  in  Schedule  A. 

The  first  two  columns  of  table  I.,  II.,  III.,  contain 
the  assessments  on  lands  and  houses,  which  are  based 
on  annual  value  and  which  still  remain  in  Schedule  A. 


Subsequently  to  the  year  ending  5th  April  1866  the 
assessment  to  income  tax  in  the  case  of  railways  has 
been  made  under  Schedule  D.,  and  so,  also,  has  been 
made  the  greater  part  of  the  assessment  in  respect  of 
the  “ Other  Property  ” formerly  belonging  to  Schedule 
A,  a head  which  includes  mines,  ironworks,  gasworks, 
waterworks,  canals,  and  similar  property. 

A further  column  has  been  added  to  the  tables  for 
the  years  subsequent  to  1866,  to  show  the  proportion 
of  such  “ Other  Property  ” assessed  under  Schedule  D. 

Table  IV.  gives  the  totals  of  the  assessment  under  all 
the  heads  in  question  for  (1)  Great  Britain  ; (2)  Ireland, 
subsequently  to  the  year  1854,  when  Ireland  first 
became' subject  to  income  tax. 

B.  H.  Holland, 
Secretary. 


No.  I.— ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

Account  of  the  Annual  Value  (1)  of  Land  ; and '(2)  of  Houses  in  England  and  Wales  assessed  to  Income  Tax 
under  Schedule  A. ; (3)  of  Railways  assessed  under  Schedule  A.  previously  to  5th  April  1866,  and  for 
subsequent  Years  under  Schedule  D. ; and  (4)  of  “ Other  Phopeety  ” (including  Quarries,  Mines,  Ironworks, 
Gasworks,  Waterworks,  Canals,  &c.),  also  assessed  under  Schedule  A.  previously  to  5th  April  1866,  but 
for  subsequent  Tears  chiefly  assessed  under  Schedule  D. 


Year  | 
ending 
othAprilJ 

Lands, 

including 

Tithes* 

Houses. 

Railways. 

“ Other 
Property  ” 
as  defined 
above. 

Total. 

Amount  of 
“ Other 
Property  ” 
transferred  to 
Schedule  D. 

Remarks. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1842 

37,063,152 

14,895,130 

2,417,610  ! 

1,537,093 

53,495,375 

1843 

42,127,419 

35,556,400 

5,701,305 

85,802,734 

1844 

42,127,419 

35,556,400 

2,417,610 

5,598,694 

85,700,123 

1845 

42,127,419 

35,556,400 

2,417,610 

6,472,207 

1846 

42,030,699 

36,575,690 

3,774,-516 

6,343,348 

88,724,253 

1847 

42,018,994 

37,009,818 

4,279,326 

6,450,928 

89,759,066 

1848 

41,983,747 

5,465>584 

6,441,000 

1849 

42,853,336 

38,822,453 

5,790,386 

7,072,297 

94,538,472 

1850 

42,834,720 

5,320,438 

7,007,278 

1851 

42,795,832 

5,662,441 

6,998,166 



1852 

41,490,257+ 

40,046,762 

6,442,032 

6,900,800 

94,879,851 

' 

1853 

41,449,280 

6,890,868 

• 

1854 

41,430,041 

42,828,318 

7,708(420 

7,307,524 

99,274,309 

1855 

41,596,848 

8,291,162 

7,522,172 

100,835,328  , 

7 

...  ..  — ; 

* The  figures  of  “Lands,  including  Tithes”  contained  in  this  column  dill'erslightly  from  those  of  “Lands"  ns  give 
The  cause  of  this  discrepancy  is  that  the  present  table  comprises  certain  payments  in  the  nature  of  tithes,  not  heir 
not  included  under  the  head  of  Lands  in  the  Statistical  Abstract.”  This  discrepancy  is  confined  to  tile  Englisl 
Scotch  and  Irish. 

t The  decrease  in  the  valuation  this  year  did  not  arise  from  the  actual  diminution  in  th 
accounts,  by  reason  of  which  properties  which  had  been  previously  included  under  the  hi 


lie  “ Statistical  Abstract, 
lie  renl  charges,  which  ar 
■es,  and  does  not  affect  th 
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No.  I.— ENGLAND  A ND i W ALTiS-f conUwaed. 


Year 

ending 

5thApril. 

Lands, 

including 

Tithes. 

Houses., , 

.Railways. 

« Other 
Property  ” 
as  defined 
above. 

Total. 

Amount  of 
“ Other 
. Property”, 
transferred  to 
Schedule  D. 

Remarks.  . , . 

1856 

£ 

41,484,523 

£ 

44,407,509 

£ 

8,630,356 

£ 

7,698,861 

102,221,249 

£ 

1857 

41,544,834 

44,994,174 

9,209,449 

7;854,611 

103,603,068 

1858 

42,894,537 

47,438,766 

10,450,401 

9,194,561 

109,978,265- 

New  assessments. 

1859 

42,912,482 

48,138,024 

10,631,816 

9,240,762 

410,923,084 

1860 

42,994,947 

48,779,076 

10,732,838 

9,575,888 

112,082,749 

1861 

43,036,064 

49,505,163 

11,652,058 

9,865,253 

114,058,538 

1862 

44,686,488; 

53,234,970 

12,413,177 

9,789,571 

120,124,206 

New  assessments. 

1863 

44,662,655 

54,103,563 

12,583,668 

9,978,548 

121,328,434 

1864 

44,723,563 

55,120,765 

12,971,767 

10,177,780 

122,993,875 

1865 

46,461,615 

59,285,537 

13,882,200 

11,712,147 

131,341,499 

New  assessments. 

1866 

46,482,100 

60,812,381 

15,624,216 

12,225,765 

135,144,462 

1867 

46,555,601 

62,467,262 

15,947,228 

13,274,636 

138,244,727 

11,600,599 

1868 

47,766,763 

68,012,873 

15,980,150 

12,112,802 

143,872,588 

11,551,051 

New  assessments 

1869 

47,799,496 

69,540,057 

16,898,467 

11,976,893 

146,214,913 

11,409,110 

1870 

47,857,174 

70,949,269 

17,643,696 

12,471,877 

148,922,016 

11,848,513,  , 

1871 

49,010,890 

75,307,086 

18,636,726 

13,636,636 

156,591,338 

13,255,878  i 

New  assessments. 

1872 

49,026,541 

76,475,194 

, 19,791,095 

14,691,162 

159,983,992 

14,296,754  ! 

Assessments  for  Metropolis 

1873 

49,035,419 

77,831,983 

21,717,263 

17,152,466 

165,737,131 

l 

16,747,945  j 

revised. 

1874 

49,955,930 

80,727,553 

22,206,671 

22,317,932 

175,208,086  ! 

21,916,599  i 

New  assessments,  except 

1875 

50,272,355 

82,032,838 

22,535,578 

23,138,511 

177,979,282 

22,723,020 

Metropolis. 

1876 

50,407,745 

83,851,638 

22,358,033 

22,252,166 

178,869,582 

] 21,813,753 

1877 

52,016,359 

90,451,186 

23,320,220 

22,733,885 

188,521,650 

; 22,312,891 

; New  assessments. 

51,934,481 

93,103,587 

23,704,419 

21,785,451 

1 90,527,938 

! 21,341,985 

1879 

51,870,182 

95,585,136 

24,298,869 

19,323,571 

191,077,758 

18,857,202 

100,079,417 

24,852,712 

16,845,110 

193,818,500 

16,412,050 

New  assessments,  except 

1881 

51,847,458 

102,417,104 

25,032,444 

16,417,182 

195,714,188 

15,970,334 

j Metropolis. 

51,418,729 

105,621,541 

27,265,141 

17,368,510 

201,673,921 

16,903,313 

! New  assessments  for 

48,658,708 

109,374,253 

27,352,316 

17,494,394 

202,879,671 

17,076,794 

j Metropolis. 

1 New  assessments,  except 

1884 

48,210,522 

111,564,936 

28,061,657 

18,203,771 

206,040,886 

17,751,597 

1 Metropolis. 

1885 

47,863,547 

112,790,729 

28,190,745 

18,529,017 

207,374,038 

18,066,650 

115,435,830 

27,913,892 

17,804,573 

207,408,777 

17,287,696 

I New  assessments,  except 

117,183,226 

27,393,819 

17,354,037 

207,566,431 

i 16,797,491 

| Metropolis. 

! New  assessments  for 

44,731,594 

| 118,523,832 

27,620,168 

16,729,648 

207,605,242 

16jl54,491 

1 Metropolis. 

42,534,182 

| 120,513,633 

28,219,359 

17,439,349 

208,706,523 

16,905,140 

New  assessments,  except 

42,053,010 

1 121,907,494 

29,044,108 

18,143,305 

211,147,917 

17,562,722 

j Metropolis. 

41,635,440 

1 123,721,189 

30,773,801 

20,602,551 

216,732,981 

20,003,119 

! 125,945,646 

30,707,620 

21,883,614 

219,921,782 

21,350,262 

New  assessments  for 

1893 

j 41,058,703 

! 127,544,201 

30,642,790 

22,114,219 

221,359,913 

21,609,930 

Metropolis. 

No.  II.— SCOTLAND. 

Account  of  the  Annual  Value  (1)  of  Lands;  and  (2)  of  Houses  in  Scotland  assessed  to  Income  Tax  under 
Schedule  A. ; (3)  of  Railways  assessed  under  Schedule  A.  previously  to  5th  April  1866,  and  for  subsequent 
Years  under  Schedule  D. ; and  (4)  of  “ Other  Pkoferty  ” (including  Quarries,  Mines,  Ironworks,  Gasworks, 
Waterworks,  Canals,  &c.),  also  assessed  under  Schedule  A.  previously  to  5th  April  1866,  but  for  subsequent 
Years  chiefly  assessed  under  Schedule  D. 


ending 

SthApril. 

including 

Tithes. 

Houses,  j 
1 

Railways. 

“ Other 
Property  ” 
as  defined 

Total. 

Amount  of 
“ Other 
Property  ” 
transferred  to 
Schedule  D. 

Remarks. 

* 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1,243,609 

192,117 

6,285,333 

2,919,339 

181,333 

794,563 

9,481,763 

1844 

— 

— 

— 

— 

8,817,480 

— 

2,960,630 

232,184 

1,032,718 

9^734^546 

— 

3,198,966 

405,164 

1,035,572 

10,271,688 

3,492,587  ; 

549,801 

1,037,684 

1 850 

3,607,068 

614,022 

999,406 

10,806,763 

3,624,304 

546,003  , 

1,006,439 

10,720,002 

3,783,574 

648,899 

1,040,145 

10,959,437 

3,847,004 

664,521 

1,017,867 

11,028,796 

823,306 

. 11,947,791 

— , 

4,209,060 

839,640 

1,370,692  . 

, 12,144,437 

— . 

4,239,216 

898,873  ! 

— 

4,358,398 

891,292  | 

'•>*•'0.01  : 

4,703,733 

1,246,592 

1,604,778 

13,809,321 

1859 

| 6,230,021 

4,842,322  . 

1,264,675  1 

13,885,457 
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Year 

othApnl. 

Lands, 

including 

Tithes. 

I 

Houses. 

Railways. 

“ Other 
Property  ” 
as  defined 
above. 

Total. 

Amount  of 
“ Other 
Property  ” 
transferred  to 
Schedule  D. 

Remarks. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1860 

6,281,680 

4,988,840 

1,299,724 

1,403,836 

13,974,080 

1861 

6,356,800 

5,109,115 

1,512,816 

1,622,960 

14,601,691 

1862 

6,675,244 

5,355,425 

1,603,283 

1,494,586 

1863 

6,715,341 

5,447,186 

1,655,627 

1,461,692 

15,279,846 

1864 

6,717,827 

5,575,909 

1,684,296 

1,549,981 

15,478,013 

1865 

6,830,639 

5,801,551 

1,772,523 

1,849,517 

16,254,230 



JS66 

6,849,704 

5,951,568 

1,951,095 

1,841,297 

16,593,664 

1867 

6,964,704 

6,182,176 

1,757,380 

2,026,922 

16,931,182 

7,186,295 

6,546,093 

2,031,268 

1,907,968 

17,671,624 

7,216,988 

6,728,950 

2,088,074 

1,799,151 

1870 

7,194,579 

6,930,279 

2,195,541 

1,876,592 

18,196,991 

7,301,182 

7,309,248 

2,388,235 

2,029,895 

7,325,591 

7,530,225 

2,373,521 

2,064,816 

19,294,153 

7,363,235 

7,876,4S7 

2,669,963 

2,776,666 

20,686,351 

7,496,905 

8,521,066 

2,731,810 

4,317,850 

7,493,453 

9,023,385 

2,587,348 

4,364,671 

23,468,857 

1876 

7,505,178 

9,396,7S8 

2,679,171 

3,569,334 

23,150,471 

1877 

7,689,717 

10,372,172 

3,301,187 

3,341,654 

24,704,730 

7,666,090 

10,828,751 

8,326,532 

3,139,032 

24,960,405 

1879 

7,667,629 

11,290,900 

3,389,285 

2,830,266 

25,178,080 

7,769,303 

11,765,537 

3,262,733 

2,569,724 

25,367,297 

1881 

7,711,895 

11,838,269 

2,986,164 

2,735,611 

25,271,939 

7,648,589 

11,992,164 

3,399,282 

2,951,304 

25,991,339 

7,573,251 

12,046,524 

3,566,142 

2,870,175 

1884 

7,505,321 

12,130,140 

3,715,740 

2,977,813 

26,329.014 

7,461,957 

12,279,808 

3,791,513 

2,984,756 

1886 

7,320,599 

12,557,153 

3,783,496 

2,916,923 

26,578,171 

7,099,580 

12,614,842 

3,711,376 

2,811,799 

26,237,597 

6,824,100 

12,715,904 

3,760,858 

2,717,305 

26,018,167 

6,539,762 

12,906,606 

3,889,151 

2,829,651 

26,165,170 

6,416,507 

13,026,736 

4,172,367 

3,020,699 

26,636,309 

6,374,863 

13,245,723 

4,218,074 

3,555,507 

27,394,167 

6,318,581 

13,425,504 

4,024,183 

3,757,687 

27,525,955 

6,291,119 

18,642,508 

4,101,730 

3,618,097 

27,653,454 

3,560,718 

No.  III.— IRELAND. 

Accodes  of  the  impj  TiLOT  (1)  of  Linos  j and  (2)  of  Houses  i»  Isootno  assessed  to  Income  Tax  under 
Schedule  A. ; (3)  of  lUmws  assessed  under  Schedule  A.  previously  to  5th  April  1866,  and  for  subsequent 
Tears  under  Schedule  D. ; and  (4)  of  “ Other  Pnom  (moludmg  Quarries,  Mines,  Ironworks,  Outworks 
*±)j!’lSL?8„SJe.Sf.ei^Under  Schedule  A-  Previously  to  5th  April  1866,  but  for  subsequent 


Years  chiefly  assessed  under  Schedule  D. 


5 th  April. 

including 

Tithes. 

1 

Houses. 

Railways. 

“ Other 
Property  ” 
as  defined 
above. 

Total. 

Amount  of 
“ Other 
Property 
transferred  to 
Schedule  D. 

Remarks. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

& 

11,767,810 

11,892,120 

11,878,545 

11,952,285 

1858 

12,826,739 

12,858,701 

12,893,829 

— 

— 

13,003,554 

8,900,830 

3,333,783 

797,689 

276,636 

1863 

8,747,754 

3,585,809 

885,410 

275,118 

8,728,794 

3,636,347 

848,642 

256,917 

1865 

8,893,060 

3,670,106 

920,853 

317,597 

1866 

*9,142,809 

3,449,229 

961,628 

323,247 

*9,240,370 

3,525,958 

868,381 

354,833 

13,989,542 

9,211,018 

3,566,937 

819,166 

331,048 

9,201,785 

3,618,404 

843,048 

364,412 

14,027,649 

3,639,605 

879,184 

379,692 

9,141,754 

3,680,160 

931,490 

397,343 

14,150,747 

3,715,691 

964,486 

376,726 

14,197,259 

3,748,276 

1,052,312 

504,205 

9,177,214 

3,769,500 

1,096,870 

603,550 

14,647,134 

3,581,353 

1,092,277 

391,092 

3,612,082 

1,082,416 

497,959 

1877 

*10,031,744 

3,010,059 

1,174,379 

520,099 

14,736,281 

3,044,148 

1,259,660 

545,777 

10,034,162 

3,080,168 

1,270,507 

408,996 

10,070,813 

3,161,265 

1,252,512 

417,720 

10,071,327 

3,210,504 

1,112,317 

415,275 

10,071,215 

3,263,490 

1,217,178 

409,413 

1883 

10,074,089 

3,306,925 

1,156,874 

433,620 

14,971,508 

10,075,601 

3,355,033 

1,275,901 

1885 

10,076,792 

3,387,970 

1,288,018 

426,425 

15,179,205 

3,416,642 

1,263,010 

521,152 

15,251,761 

520,848 
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No.  III. — IRELAND— continued. 


Year 
ending 
5th  April. 

Railways. 

“ Other 
Property  ” 1 
as  defined 
above.  ! 

1 

! Total. 

Amount  of 
“ Other 
Property  ” 1 

I transferred  to 
Schedule  D. 

Remarks. 

Tithes. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

* 1 

£ 

£ 

1887 

10,052,176 

3,467,098 

1,270,357 

483,567 

15,273,198 

480,390 

1888 

10,053,319 

3,499,934 

1,304,066 

464,553 

15,321.872 

461,233 

1889 

3,502,665 

1,352,280 

428,622 

15,321,781 

425,054 

1890 

10,040,166 

3,557,392 

1,426,704 

467,522 

15,491,784 

464,252 

1891 

10,040,160 

. 3,617,151 

1,453,036 

487,350 

15,597,697 

483,806 

1892 

10,042,541 

1 3,675,851 

1,445,015 

467,448 

15,630,855 

463,542 

1893 

9,973,563 

3,636,263 

1,521,662 

396,528 

15,528,016 

394,335 

No.  IV. 


Table  showing  the  Total  Gkoss  Assessment  to  Income  Tax  (1)  in  Geeat  Beitain  ; (2)  in  Ireland,  in  respect  of  Lands 
(including  Tithes),  Houses,  Railways,  and  “ Other  Property  ” (including  Quarries,  Mines,  Ironworks,  Fisheries, 
Canals,  Gasworks,  &c.)  from  the  Tear  1854,  when  Income  Tax  was  first  raised  in  Ireland,  to  the  Year  1893. 


No.  V.— INCOME  TAX,  1892-93. 

A Statement,  taken  from  the  37th  Report  (1894)  of  the  Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue,  showing  the  Gross 
Amount  of  Property  and  Profits  assessed,  and  the  Net  Amount  charged  to  Income  Tax  under  each 
Schedule  for  the  Tear  ended  5th  April  1893. 


Amount 
charged  t 
Duty. 


Schedule  A. 

Messuages 
Tithes,  Ac.  • 

Manors,  Sc. 

Fines 

Other  Profits  from  Land; 

Total  Gross  Assessment 
„ Deductions 

Schedule  B. 

Lands,  Sc.  (tPW«  Note)  • 
Nurseries,  Sc. 

Total  Gross  Assessment 
„ Deductions 


40,801,619 
1 127,544,201 
254,034 
126,141 
73,222 
301,926 


I in  il  00 
2,753,73 


6,282,651 

S.707 


11,463,634 

12,810,523 


6,291,858 

3,618,457 


9.S74R02 

3,636,263 

199,361 


13,612,019 

903,160 


56,969,910 
j 144,822,972 
353,445 


|202,710,21S 

22,553,097 


57,019,3S1 

33,727,601 


254,994  IScheduIcB. 


* This  cannot  bo  stated  in  detail  I 
t On  Half-Ron tals,  Sc. 
j Hote. — Tho  full  annual  vi 
,\v  deemed  to  ' 


>o  equal,  in  England  and  \VaT 


ifesfto'o: 


is  under  Schedule  A.  The  profits  f 
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England. 

Scotland. 

. iroland. 

I United  Kingdom. 

— 

| ^Gross 

Net 

Amount 
charged  t< 
Duty. 

j Assess- 

Net 

Amount 
charged  t< 
Duty. 

1 ment. 

Net 

Amount 
charged  t< 
Duty. 

, Assoss- 

Amount 
charged  t( 
Duty. 

of  Duty 
c'lin  > - u- , ■ < f 
at  Gd. 

> in  the  £. 

,„T 

Schedule  C.  (Net). 

£ 

i£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

, 

Funded  Debt  and  Termin- 
able Annuities  (including 
Life  Annuities). 
Unfunded  Debt 

~ 

604,114 

14,965,512 

255,671 

- 

- 

255,671 

Metropolitan  Consolidated 

034,694 

934,694 

Municipal  Corporation,  &c. 
Stocks. 

683,723 

- 

- 

683,723 

India  Government  Stocks 

3,141,766 

— 

119,031 

3,260,797 

Indian  Guaranteed  Rail- 

4,529,S45 

_ 

_ 

1 529  845 

ways,  Canal,  and  Irriga- 
tion Works. 

Foreign  and  Colonial  Funds, 

15333,817 

rr  • 

15383,817 

- 39,964,059 

SoheduleOi 

Schedule  D. 

723,145 

997,154 

Trades  and  Professions. 

Total  Gross  Assessment 

160,372,347 

20,097,785 

6,253,970 

186,724,102 

„ Deductions 

36,083,782 

4,591,155 

1,S58,913 

42,533,850 

3/104,737 

Particular  Properties,  Public 

- is,so6,6so 

■ 4,393,037 

- <44, 190, 13! 

Trades,  Sic, 

(10  Concerns  described  in 

Of  Act  o'  &’ 6 Yict.  c.  S5, 

Quarries  - 

SS2.799 

841,867 

107,502 

102,940 

9,710 

9,08? 

1,000,011 

953,889 

Mines  - 

10,469,013 

10,188,299 

1,567,764 

1,522,550. 

10,224 

10,183 

12,047,001 

11,721,032 

Iron  Works 

1,700,176 

1,571,813 

389,051 

3823-42 

- 

- 

2,089,227 

1,954,155 

Gas  Works 

4,028,377 

4,006,792 

300336 

285,652 

176,869 

174,202 

4,506,082 

4,466,646 

Salt  Springs  or  Works, 
and  Alum  Works. 

300,457 

294,324 

2,276 

2,155 

970 

850 

303,702 

297329 

Water  Works 

8,428,074 

3,416,795 

270,804 

270,758 

42,916 

42,946 

3,741,824 

3,730,499 

Canals,  &e. 

2,8S4,941 

2,866,560 

449,605 

447,146 

137,699 

185,635 

3,472345 

3,449341 

Fishings  ana  Shoot  ings  - 

250,427 

249,231 

406,259 

405357 

54,042 

53,060 

710,728 

708,448 

Markets,  Tolls,  Sc. 

562,549 

557,565 

28,461 

28,457 

48,463 

47351 

639,473 

683,873 

Cemeteries 

31,704 

31,704 

84,083 

84,083 

- 

65,787 

65,787 

Total 

24,538317 

24,024,950 

3,556,640 

S,4S1,640 

4SO923" 

474  409 

28  576  080 

(2.)  Public  Companies  ’osing 
Concerns  not  described  in 

60,335,519 

5S.14 5,349 

6,183,170  1 

5,890371 

2,839,710 

2,724,180 

69358,408 

66,759300 

Rule  No.  8.  Schedule  A.  i 

(3.)  Foreign  and  Colonial 
Securities  and  Possessions,  i 

15,485,273 

15.41SA34  1 

553,869 

539,985 

52,434 

51,101 

16,091,576 

16,009320 

and  other  Profits. 

(4Eingd0nP  United 

(5^  Railways  out  of  United  ; 

30,642,790 

30,642,790  ; 

4,101,730  | 

4,101,730 

1,521,662 

1,521,662  1 

1 36366,182  1 

36,266,182 

7,633,5^6 

7,630,041 

21,500 

21,162 

.3,194 

3,128  j 

7,658,270 

7,654,831  j 

(6.)  Interest  paid  out  of  I 
rates,  and  other  interest. 

4,93S,836 

4332,861 

400,793 

394,016 

149,341 

147,623 

6,488,970 

5,374,443  j 

(7.)  Other  Profits  - - ! 

1,394,197 

1,161,692 

339,701 

320,275 

5,791 

5,128 

1,739,689 

1,490,095  [ 

Coupons  Wet  4S  S 49  Yict. 

8,051,001 

8,051,001 

179,015 

179,015 

152,793 

152,793  [ 

t8,382,809 

8.382.S09  1 

(8.)  Lands  (Act  60  S 51  Viet, 
c.  15,  s.  18). 

— 

10,360 

1,209 

848 

1,371 

1,371  j 

17,949 

12379 

Total  Gross  Assess-  ] 
ment.  Particular 

153,035,078 

15,337,627 

5,207,228 

173,579,933 

Total  'Deductions, 
Particular  Pro- 

3,114,95? 

408,685 

125333 

3,649,475 

perties,  & c. 

49.010,11/ 

14,9*6.94* 

3,0$  / £03  . 

_ 

<60,930436  | 

4, *49, 177  j 

Public 

Total  Assessment,  a 
Schedule  D. 

13,407,425 

35,435,412 

11,461,198 

160,304,035 

panics, 

Sic. 

Total  Deductions, 
Schedule  D. 

39,198,739 

74,203,680  ■ 

4,999,840 

1,984,746 

46,183325 

- 

Schedule  E. 

30,435372  - 

9,476,452  - 

114,120,710  | 

7,852,914 

Schedule 

D. 

Salaries,  &c. 

Public  Ofiices  - - 

10,929302 

294,413 

1,010,653 

18,26.4,368 

Other  (Jam  Public  Offices  - 

2S,211,493 

3,594,006 

1,513,539 

33319,038 

Total  Gross  Assess. 

45,140,795 

3,888,419 

2,554,192 

51,583,406 

Total  Deductions  - 

10345,148 

31,195,017  - 

1,241,262 

728,702 

12,615,112 

3S, 968,294 

974,149 

Total  Gross  Assessment  C 
for  all  Schedules. 

(08,349,961 

65,606,195 

38,224,943 

1,825,490  - 

'12,181,099 

Schedule 

E. 

Total  Deductions  for  all 

91,550,609  - 

12,613,297  - 

10,915,229  - 

L 

16  079135 

Schedules. 

116,799352  • 

— 

52,992,898  - 

27,309,714  - 

>97,101,961 

14383,107 

Total. 

* This  cannot  be  stated  in  detail  for  Schedules  A.  and  B. 

t A portion  of  this  amount  was  formerly  classilled  under  - Foreign  securities,  &c„”  and  a further  portion  under  Schedule  C. 
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No.  VI. 

Income  Tax,  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  1861-62  and  1892-93. 
Percentage  of  Schedules  to  Total. 


Schedule 


Schedule  Schedule 


Schedule 


Schedule 


I commuted. 


Messuages. 


and  other 
Profits. 


Great  Britain. 
!.  England 


( 85,208,610 ) 
1*21,431,350.) 
C 9,306,060'; 
1 *3,008,531 1 
118,954,551 


44,688,148 


44,689,211 


Scotland 


51,314,455 


General  per-centage  - 
Per-contage,  Schedule 


813,407,425 

35,435,412 


46,140,795  603,349,961 
3,888,419  65,606,195 


39,240,914 


41,453,634  1 
6,291,358 

141,186,709  I 189,098,199  | 47,744,992 


,544,201 


1,804,619 


Scotland 


General  per-centage  - 
Per-centage,  Sohedule 


1,189,334 


1861-62 


General  per-centage  - 
Percentage,  Schedule 


2,554,192 


13,612,019 


9,874.202 


uisferred 


• the  purpose  of  comparison,  the  assessments  under  qua 
slule  1).  horn  Schedule  A.  until  1865-66,  ^ve  been  shov 
to  the  year  1872-73  the  annual  record  under  Schedule  . 
re,  been  added  to  this  for  the  proper  comparison  of  the 


No.  VIA. 

Gross  Assrsshibis  to  IscosiR  Tlx,  Grew  Briiue  und  iRRism,  1861-62  and  1892-93. 

Percentage  Increase  or  Decrease  in  each  Schedule.  


Schedule 


Schedule  Schedule 


Schedule 


ited.  and  othei 
Profits. 


Great  Britain. 


118,954,551  19,072,995  S2S,147,667 


,314,455  | 908,013  ' 58,590,395 

3095,738  I 815,752  I 141,186,709 


47,744,992 


1,400  +11,297, 04S  +229,8S8,2S6  1+29,956,219 


-4,218,717 


Ireland. 


5,890,230  1,262,603 

11,461,198  | 2,554,192 


42.S95 


8,990,830 

9,874,202 


1861-62 


9,874,389 


+1,244,511  +636,490  ! -416,189 


Increase  or  decrease 


Increase  or  decrease  per 


, and  the  decrease  is  partly  due 
mini,  and  Municipal  Stocks  has 
" ' • for  which  details  are 


on  Funded  Debt  and  Indian  Stoc: 

, ti,e  assessments  on  Foreign,  cc 

nuestion  Between  1872-73  (the  earlies 
of  the  Funded  Debt  declined  about  IS  per 


ader  Scbedv 


to  the  reduction : 
counteracted  the 
available  for  com 
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APPENDIX  VI. 

Documents  put  in  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Barton,  of  the  Irish  Valuation  Office,  in  connection  with  the 
Evidence  given  by  .him.  before  the  Commission. 


TABLE  I. 

Showing  Year  in  which  the  Tenement  Valuation  of  each  County  was  Commenced  and  Issued. 


1 - 

County. 

Tear  Commenced. 

Y.T 

Issued. 

1862 

2 

Carrickfergus,  Town, 

1862 

3 

Armagh, 

1863 

1865 

4 

Carlow, 

1851 

1853 

’ 5 

Cavan, 

1855 

1857. 

6 

Clare,  . . . 

. 1854 

1856  • 

7 

Cork, 

1848 

1853 

8 

Cork,  City, 

— 

9 

Donegal,  . . 

1856 

1858  , 

10 

Down, 

1862 

1864 

Dublin, 

o 

12 

Dublin,  City, 

- 

1854 

13 

Fermanagh,  . 

1861 

1863 

14 

Galway, 

1855 

1857 

15 

Galway,  Town, 

- 

1856 

16 

Kerry,  . . 

1848 

1853 

17 

Kildare, 

1852 

1854 

18 

Kilkenny,  . 

1851 

1853 

19 

Kilkenny,  City, 

- 

1853 

20 

King’s, 

1853 

1855 

21 

Leitrim, 

1855 

1857 

22 

Limerick,  . . . 

1848 

1853 

23 

Limerick,  City, 

- 

1853 

24 

Londonderry, 

1857 

1859 

25 

Longford,  . 

1853 

1855 

26 

Louth, 

1853 

1855 

27 

Drogheda,  Town,  . 

— 

1855 

28 

Mayo, 

1855 

1857 

29 

Meath, 

1853 

1855 

30 

Monaghan, 

1859 

1861 

31 

Queen’s, 

1851 

1853 

32 

Boscommon, 

1856 

1858 

33 

Sligo, 

1856 

1858 

34 

Tipperary,  . 

1848 

1853 

35 

Tyrone,  . . 

1858 

1860 

36 

Waterford, 

1848 

1853 

37 

Waterford,  City, 

4- 

1853 

38 

Westmeath, 

1853 

1855 

39 

Wexford,  . 

1852 

1854 

40 

Wicklow,  . ' . 

1852 

1S54 
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TABLE  IIL 

Showing  average  Poundage  Rates  of  Poor’s  Rates  and  County  Cess  for  Each  Province  in  Ireland 
for  the  Years  1852,  1865,  and  1892. 


POOR’S  RATE. 


PROVINCE. 

Poundage  Rate  in  1852, 

Pounda; 
in  1 

ge  Rate 
865. 

Poundage  Rate 

in  1882. 

Per-centage  of 
Increase  in  Poundage 
Rate  from  1865 
to  1892. 

8. 

d. 

s.  d. 

Ulster, 1 

[ ° 

9* 

1 2i 

50  per  cent. 

Leinster, | 

No  detailed  infor- 

1 

1* 

1 9£ 

61 

mation  for  this 

< 

Munster, | 

year. 

1 

5 

2 6} 

75 

Connaught,  . . . . . ; 

l 1 

H 

2 0 

57 

Average  for  Ireland, 

- 

i i} 

1 10f 

68  „ 

Total  Expenditure  of  Poor’s  Rate  for  1852,  £1,113,472. 

Do.  do.  1865,  £731,852. 

Decreased  per-centage  from  1852  to  1865,  35  per  cent. 


COUNTY  CESS. 


PROVINCE. 

Poundage  Rate  in  1852. 

Poundage  Rate 
in  1865. 

Pounda 
in  1 

eeRate 

892. 

Per-centage  of 
Increase  in  Poundage 
Rate  from  1865 
to  1892. 

s.  d. 

8. 

d. 

Ulster, I 

l H 

2 

1 

16  per  cent. 

Leinster, | 

No  detailed  infor- 
mation for  this 

1 *1 

1 

H 

13 

Munster, ! 

year. 

1 9* 

2 

50 

Connaught, i 

1 9i 

2 

4f 

35 

Average  for  Ireland,  . j 

- 

1 7} 

2 

1 

26  „ 

Total  Expenditure  of  County  Cess  for  1852,  £884,976. 

Do.  do.  1865,  £1,071,153. 

Increased  per-centage  from  1852  to  1865,  21  per  cent. 

3 K 2 
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Showing  Rateable  Valuation  of  Cities,  Towns,  and  Townships,  containing  over  10,000  inhabitants  (according  to  1891  Census)  in  the  years  mentioned,  with  the  Increase  or 
Decrease  in  each  period,  the  Total  Increase  or  Decrease,  and  the  Increase  or  Decrease  per  cent,  between  1871  and  1894. 
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TABLE  VI. 


IRELAND. 


HOUSE  PROPERTY  VALUED  IN  1894-5. 

Table  showing  Rent,  Statutory  Valuation,  Actual  Valuation,  and  Per-Centagh  of  Reduction 
to  make  relative  to  existing  Valuations. 


Cities  or  Townships. 

Number  of 
cases  quoted. 

Total  Rent* 
ascertained  or 

Landlord  doing 
repairs. 

Total 

of  Statutory 
Valuations. 

Total 

of  actual 
Valuations. 

Per-eentage  of 
Reduction 

Statutory 
relative  to 
Valuations. 

CITY.OF  DUBLIN,  . 

131 

£ 

ill,  520 

£ 

9,604 

£ 

7,387 

23 

CLONTARF  TOWNSHIP, 

14 

630 

442 

401 

9 

DRUMCONDRA  TOWNSHIP, 

» 

533 

15 

KELMAINHAM  TOWNSHIP, 

6 

432 

360 

300 

16i 

PEMBROKE  TOWNSHIP,  . 

,5 

988 

» 

763 

74 

RATHMINES  TOWNSHIP,  . 

25 

682 

568 

521 

84 

BLACKROCK  TOWNSHIP,  . 

5 

» 

260 

185 

29 

KINGSTOWN  TOWNSHIP,  . 

5 

179 

149 

126 

154 

CITY  OF  BELFAST,  . 

■ 

7,531 

6,238 

5,689 

18!.: 

CITY  OF  LONDONDERRY,  . 

34 

1,733 

1,431 

1,285 

10 

t CITY  OF  CORK. 

52 

2,712 

2,260 

1,475 

34! 

CITY  OF  LIMERICK,  . 

11 

706 

676 

... 

28 

CITY  OF  WATERFORD, 

4 

151 

127 

87 

314 

Total  of  above, . 

23,461 

19,166 

22 

‘The “Rent"  in  this  column  is  the  yearly  sum,  clear  of  rates  and  taxes,  payable  to  the  Landlord  of  the  premises, ho 
being  responsible  for  maintenance,  insurance,  &c. 

t The  cases  cited  for  the  City  of  Cork  are  Valuations  flxed  prior  to  1891-5,  the  Revision  of  the  Val  uation  of  this  City  for 
the  present  year  not  being  completed. 

NOTE— Except  as  regards  the  Cities  of  Belfast  and  Cork  the  above  comprise  practically  all  the  Valuations  of  new 
houses  carried  out  this  year,  in  the  above  Cities  anil  Townships,  excluding  those  let  by  the  week. 
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TABLE  VII. 

Table  showing  Valuation  of  some  of  the  principal  Country  Mansions  in  Ireland  and  England. 
IRELAND. 
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TABLE  VIII. 

Showing  the  Number  of  Cases  in  which  Judicial  Rents  have  been  Fixed,  up  to  the  31st  March, 
1893,  Total  Acreage,  Total  Valuation,  Percentage  of  Reduction  in  Rent,  Former  Rents, 
J udicial  Rents,  and  their  Percentage  above  or  below  the  Valuation. 


VALUATION  TAKEN  AS  UNIT. 


Number  of 

PROVINCE  AND 
COUNTY. 

which  Judi 
cial  Rents 
have  been 

Acreage, 

Statute. 

Valuation. 

Former 

Rent 

below 

Valuation. 

Judicial 

Rout. 

Percentage 

Valuation. 

centage  of 
Reduction 
in  Rents. 

Ulster  : 

Acres. 

£ 

Si  • £ 

£ 

. Antrim, 

14,763 

. 381,101 

270,053 

Ml  302,164 

11 '9  above 

245,630 

9 05  below 

. Armagh, 

13,821 

182, S58 

176,224 

. . 193,516 

9'81  abovo 

151,710 

13'92  below 

13,131 

269,293 

157,914 

189,623 

2007  above 

151,286 

4’2  lielnw 

Donegal, 

18,419 

532,516 

144,870 

175,967 

21'46  above 

141,500 

233  below 

. Down,  . . , . 

18,447 

354,16S 

334,536 

: 34S.952 

43  above 

284,778 

14"88  below 

Fermanagh, 

6,947 

210,798 

104,497 

118,621 

1351  above 

97,514 

659  below 

Londonderry, 

10,315 

26S.452 

142,747 

168,355 

17  93  above 

137,494 

359  below 

Monaghan,  . 

11,545 

197,738 

- 141,879 

- 158,51-4 

11-72  above 

126,015 

11-19  below 

205 

Tyrone, 

18,094 

453,837 

216,033 

! 253j972 

1756  above 

201,641 

657  below 

20& 

Total, 

125,482 

2,850,761 

1,688,753 

1,909,681 

13  08  above 

1,537,568 

8'96  below 

19-4 

Leinster  : 

Carlow,- 

2,709 

119,390 

72,627 

99,490 

36'9S  above 

77,083 

fi-13  ahnva 

225 

1,275 

50,997 

59,693 

90,820 

5214  above 

71,759 

20-21  above 

. Kildare, 

2,9S8 

175,031 

117.305 

161,666 

37-81  above 

132,864 

Kilkenny, 

4,766 

218,217 

131,736 

154,793 

17-5  above 

121,204 

8;0  below 

King’s, 

3,266  ‘ 

135,067 

71,070 

91,356 

2854  above 

74,344 

4*6  above 

: Longford,  . 

5,410 

. 140,751 

85,001 

109j728 

29  09  above 

84,911 

O il  below 

226 

Louth, 

3,640 

96,441 

83,427 

111.4S7 

3353  above 

88,326 

587  above 

Meath, 

4,055 

202,179 

170,257 

223,788 

31*44  above 

179,763 

558  above 

19-6 

■ Queen’s, 

3,846 

149,191 

82,784 

116,124 

4002  above  - 

90,415 

921  above 

Westmeath, 

4,218 

176,357 

120,526 

151,735 

25  05  above 

123,638 

25  above 

. Wexford, 

5,750 

239,511 

135,050 

, 177,771 

31'63  above 

138,498 

255  above 

Wicklow, 

3,434 

210,837 

104,137 

130,931 

2572  above 

104,489 

0*33  above 

20-2 

Total,. 

45,357 

1,913,999 

.1,233,613 

1,619,689 

3V29  above 

. 1,287,291 

4-35  above 

205 

Connaught ; 

, , Galway, 

15,235 

[364,734 

126,341 

179,555 

4211  above 

138,925 

S-96  above 

226 

Leitrim, 

9,937 

214,054 

86,582 

llli286 

2853  above 

86,289 

034  below 

224 

Mayo, 

20,812 

458:483 

135,582 

186,543 

3758  above 

150,067 

10  68  abovo 

196 

Roscommon, 

11,710 

. 251,640 

129.458 

156,134 

20'6  above 

121,464 

6' 18  below 

222 

Sligo, 

9,542 

217,053 

103,013 

125,709 

22  03  above 

99,740 

319  below 

203 

Total,- 

«* 

1,505,964 

•*  580,976 

759,227 

3058  above 

696,485 

266  above 

21-4 

MUNSTER : 

Clare, 

8,254 

319,835 

132,669 

195.317 

47-22  above 

148,487 

11-02  abnvA 

233 

15,133 

773,566 

379,407 

536,944 

4152  above 

419,427 

1054  above 

21-8 

Kerry, 

8,147 

474,056 

120,122 

209,495 

74*4  above 

159,306 

32-62  abovo 

23-9 

Limerick, 

6,586 

285,864 

199,132 

301,789 

5155  above 

233,657 

1733  above 

225 

Tipperary,  . 

8,489 

359.3)8 

217,645 

294,717 

3541  above 

233,830 

7"43  above 

20-6 

3,370 

3606  above 

21-2 

' Total;  ; 

49,979 

2,395,427 

1,158,360 

1,687,097 

ft-64  above 

1,311,916 

13-25  above 

223 

SUMMARY. 

Ulster,  . . • . 

125,482 

2,850,761 

1,688,753 

1,909,684 

13'08  above 

1,537,568 

8'96  below 

19-4 

LEINSTER,  . 

45,357 

1,913,999 

1,233,613 

1,619,689 

31"29  above 

1,287,294 

435  abovo 

205 

■ Connaught,  . , 

67.236 

■ 1505,964 

580,976 

759,227 

30'68  above 

696.485 

2'68  above 

21-4 

MUNSTER, 

49,979 

2,395,427 

1,158,360 

1,687,097 

4564  above 

1,311,916 

13"25  above 

22*2 

Total, 

288,054 

8,666,151 

4,661,702 

5,975,697 

2818  above 

4,733,263 

153  above 

207 
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Table  showing  approximately  the  saving  in  the  Assessment  on  which  Income  Tax  is  paid  on 
Landed  Property  in  Ireland  under  Schedule  A,  owing  to  same  being  based  on  the 
Valuation  where  it  is  below  the  Bental — the  basis  of  assessment  in  Great  Britain. 


Portion  which  has  been  dealt  with  by  Land  Cotmnis 


Balance  after 
leducting  Bates 


Estimated 


Valuation 


Total 


NAMES 


Annual 


could  be ' 
n Great  1 


COUNTIES,  &c.  Valt 


portion. 


Prior 


24,750  Nil. 

12.500  Nil. 

27.500  Nil. 

24.000  Nil. 
5,250  NiL 

11,200  Nil. 

21.500  NiL 

13.500  Nil. 

32.000  Nil. 


44,000  Nil. 

21.300  Nil. 
43,500  NiL 
44,700  NiL 

9,100  NiL 
22,510  Nil. 

21.850  NiL 

56.300  NiL 


480.000  270,000  302,000  245,500  7,250  . 294.750 

300.000  176,000  193,500  151,500  5,000  188,500 

250.000  158,000  190,000  151,500  4,500  185,500 

270.000  145,000  176,000  141,500  7,000  169,000 

580.000  334,500  349,000  285.000 

210.000  104,500  118,500  97,500 

265.000  143,000  168,500  137,500 

230.000  142,000  158,500  126,000 

380.000  216,000  254,000  201,500 


238,250 

146,500 


134,500 

275,750 


Donegal,  . 

Fermanagh, 

Londonderry, 

Monaghan, 


905,014 
237,234 
399,274 
265  762 
439,036 


155,500 


LEINSTER 

Carlow, 


73.000 
68,500 

128.000 


46,000 


164,842  145,000  72,500  99,500 

1,502,754  290,000  60,000  91,000 

338,796  275,000  117.500  161,500 

358,855  320,000  132,000  155,000 

243,688  215,000  71,000  91.500 

153,038  135,000  85,000  110,000 

235,209  175,000  83.500  111,500 

547,838  520,000  170,000  224,000 

261,440  240,000  83,000  116,000 

317,275  285,000  120,500  151,500 

377,006  325,000  135,000  177,500 

275,017  230,000  104,000  131,000 


77,000  4,000  95,500 

71.500  3,000  88,000 

133.000  5,000  156,500 

121.000  6,000  149,000 

74.500  2,000  89,500 

85,000  4,000  106,000 

88.500  4,000  107,500 

179.500  8,000  216,000 

90.500  4,000  112,000 

123.500  5.000  146,500 

138.500  6,000  171,500 

104.500  5,000  126,000 


8,500 

10,500 


Kilkenny, 


Longford,  . 
Louth, 
Meath,  . 

Westmeath, 
Wexford,  . 
Wicklow,  . 


24.000  1.000 

46.000  1,500 

29.000  3,500 

26.000  NiL 
36,500  NiL 

22.000  NiL 


,564,000 


4,775,758  3,155,000  1,234,0 


Total, 


Connaught  : 
Galway, 
Leitrim, 


400.000  126,500  179,500 

125.000  86.500  111,000 

280.000  135,500  186,500 

270.000  129,500  156,000 

180.000  103,000  126,000 


80,500 


150,000 


138,000  5,000 


556,500 


148,500 


233,500  14,0 

234,000  12, C 


440.000  199,000  302,000 

595.000  217,500  294,500 

245.000  109,500  149,000 


Limerick,  , 
Tipperary, 
Waterford, 


1,066,050 


236,500 


770,000  1,158,000 


Total, 


SUMMARY. 


ULSTER, 


1.564.000 
719,000 

1.612.000 


3.155.000  1,234,000  1,620,000 

1.255.000  581,000  759,000 

2.770.000  1,158,000  1,687,500 


LEINSTER, 


596,500  40,000 

1,312,000  75,500 


CONNAUGHT, 

MUNSTER, 


4,662,000  5,976,500 


Total, 


> be  the  Annual 
itonance. 


NOTE,— Tho  Rontal  is  taken 
eing  made  for  repairs  and  ma 
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TABLE  X. 

INCOME  TAX 

As  a basis  of  comparison  of  the  relative  taxable  capacity  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 


Year  1892-93,  . . . Tax  at  6tf.  in  the  £. 


ESTIMATE  showing  the  amount  that  would  be  charged  to  Duty  in  Ireland  if 
the  assessments  were  made  on  the  same  basis  as  in  Great  Britain,  and  Sales  to 
Occupiers  under  the  Land  Purchase  Acts  had  not  taken  place. 


Schedule  A. — 

(a.  Amount  actually  charged  to  Duty,  ...... 

(6.)  Add  Fall  in  Amount  charged  to  Duty  between  1880  and  1892,  consequent  on 
Sales  to  Occupiers,  . . , 


(c.)  Add  saving  due  to  Tax  being  assessed  as  regards  Landed  Property  on  Valuation, 
where  same  is  under  Rent  (Appendix  IX.),  ..... 

(d.)  Add  saving  due  to  Tax  being  assessed  as  regards  House  Property  on  Valuation, 
same  being  under  Rent,  ...... 


Total, 

(e.)  Schedules  C,  D,  and  E, — Amount  actually  charged  to  Duty,  . 

(Assessment  on  same  basis  as  Great  Britain). 

Total  (less  Schedule  B), 


£ 

318.000 

9.000 

6.000 

28.000 

361.000 

301.000 

662.000 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

(a.)  Total  Amount  charged  to  Duty  (less  Schedule  B),  ...  13,710,000 


Ireland, 


4-6. 


Great  Britain,  95-4.  (Say  Ireland  ^-st  of  Great  Britain). 


Deducting  ( b ) the  proportion  would  be 

Ireland,  4-54.  Great  Britain,  95-46  (Say  Ireland  ^st  of  Great  Britain). 

Deducting  (6)  and  (c)  the  proportion  would  be  : 

Ireland,  4-5.  Great  Britain,  95-5  (Say  Ireland  ^Tst  of  Great  Britain). 

Deducting  (6),  (c),  and  ( d)  the  proportion  would  be  : 

Ireland,  4-32.  Great  Britain,  95-68  (Say  Ireland  ^nd  of  Great  Britain). 


Schedule  B being  more  or  less  a repetition  of  Schedule  A hoe  been  deducted.  To  odd  it  would  not 
materially  alter  the  proportion  between  the  countries. 
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APPENDIX  VII. 

Documents  put  in  by  Dr.  Grimshaw,  the  Registrar-General  of  Ireland,  in  connection  with  the 
Evidence  given  by  him  before  the  Commission. 


I. 

Special  Papers  with  reference  to  the  History  of  Population 
in  Ireland. 


(!•) 

Estimated  Population  of  Ireland  in  each  of  the  42  years,  1780-1821,  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  yearly 
rate  of  increase  was  equal  to  the  average  rate  of  increase  (1-615  per  cent,  of  the  estimated  population  in 
each  year)  between  the  Population  (4,206,612)  as  returned  by  the  Hearth-money  Collectors  in  1791,  and 
the  Population  (6,801,827)  as  shown  by  the  Census  of  1821. 


Year. 

Population. 

Year. 

Population. 

1780,  . 

3,526,661 

1801,  . 

4,937,533 

1781,  . 

. 3,583,641 

1802,  . 

5,017,269 

1782,  . 

3,641,542 

1803,  . 

5,098,295 

1783,  . 

3,700,378 

1804,  . 

5,180,630 

1784,  . 

3,760,165 

1805,  . 

5,264,276 

1785,  . 

3,820,938 

1806,  . 

5,349,294 

1786,  . 

3,882,672 

1807,  . 

5,435,684 

1787,  . 

3,945,404 

1808,  . 

5,523,490 

1788,  . 

4,009,139 

1809,  . 

5,612,694 

1789,  . 

4,073,906 

1810,  . 

5,703,338 

1790,  . 

4,139,728 

1811,  . 

5,795,446 

1791,  . 

4,206,612 

1812,  . 

5,889,042 

1792,  . 

4,274,548 

1813,  . 

5,984,149 

1793,  . 

4,343,580 

1814,  . 

6,080,792 

1794,  . 

4,413,728 

1815,  . 

6,178,997 

1795,  . 

4,485,009 

1816,  . 

6,278,788 

1796,  . 

4,557,441 

1817,  . 

6,380,190 

1797,  . 

4,631,043 

1818,  . 

6,483,230 

1798,  . 

4,705,834 

1819,  ■ 

6,587,933 

1799,  . 

4,781,832 

1820,  . 

6,694,328 

1800,  . 

4,859,058 

1821,  . 

6,802,440 

3 L 2 
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W 

Population  of  Inland  (including  Army,  Navy,  und  Merchant  Semen  on  shore  end  in  port)  atimatid 
to  the  middle  of  each  of  the  Years  1801  to  1894  inclusive : 


1852  to  1871 — The  English  birth  and  death  rates  as  above  wore  e c.d  ,a  . , 

■Reeintr.r  i , a a „ . ’ 0 • woro  usod'  deducting  the  niimbor  of  emigrants  according  to  the  roturns  obtained  by  tl 

Registrar-G eneral  for  Ireland,  and  allowing  for  excess  over  Censes  numbers  for  I f 61  and  1871  as  explained  for  the  last  period. 


and  the  population  as  shown  by  tho  Census  in  each  of  these  years. 


ar  to  the  estimated  population  for  tho  provious  yoar,  deducting  tho  donths  and  emigration,  and 
to  allow  for  the  disoropancj  between  tho  numbor  thus  arrived  at  for  1881  and  1891  respectively, 
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(3.) 

Population  of  Ireland  at  each  Census,  1841-91  (inclusive)  with  the 
Decrease  in  each  intercensal  period. 


Census  Tear. 

Population. 

Decrease. 

Number. 

j Hate  per  cent. 

1841, 

8,175,124 

— . 1 

— 

1851, 

6,552,385 

1,622,739 

19-8 

1861, 

5,798,967 

753,418 

11-5 

1871, 

5,412,377 

386,590 

6-7 

1881, 

5,174,836 

237,541 

4-4 

1891, 

4,704,750 

470,086 

9-1 

Loss  betweenl841  and  1891, 

3,470,374 

42-5 

(4.) 

Table  showing  the  Population  of  Civic  Districts  (i.e.  Towns  with  a population  of  2,000  or  upwards) 
in  Ireland,  in  each  of  the  Census  Years  1821  to  1891,  with  Increases  and  Decreases. 


Tear. 

Towns  with  2,000  and  under 
10,000  Inhabitants. 

Towns  of  10,000  Inhabitants 
and  upwards. 

All  Towns  with  Population  o£ 
2,000  or  upwards. 

Population. 

Increase  (+). 
Decrease  (-). 

Population. 

Increase  (+). 
Decrease  (-). 

Population. 

Increase  (+). 
Decrease 

1821,  . 

399,076 

513,867 

- 

912,943 

— 

1831,  . 

473,274 

+ 74,198 

636,324 

+ 122,457 

1,109,598 

+ 196,655 

1841,  . 

514,462 

+ 41,188 

621,003 

- 

15,321 

1,135,465. 

+ 25,8.67 

1851,  . 

543,854 

+ 29,392 

674,822 

+ 

53,819 

1,218,676 

+ 83,211 

1861,  . 

470,016 

-73,838 

670,352 

- 

4,470 

1,140,368 

- 78,308 

1871,  ... 

435,765 

- 34,251 

765,579 

+ 

95,227 

1,201,344 

+ 60,976 

1881,  . 

430,577 

- 5,188 

814,926 

+ 

49,347 

1,245,503 

+ 44,159 

1891,  . 

399,564 

- 31,013 

844,549 

+ 

29,623 

1,244,113 

- .1,390 

(»■> 

Table  showing  the  Total  Population,  the  Rural  Population,  and  the  Civic  Population  of  Ireland,  in  each  of  the 
Census  Years  from  1821  to  1891,  with  the  Increase  or  Decrease  in  the  Rural  and  Civic  Populations, 
respectively. 


Tear. 

Total 

Population. 

Kural  Districts. 

Civic  Districts  (all  Towns  with  a 
population  of  2,000  or  upwards). 

Population. 

Increase  (+). 
Decrease  (-). 

Population. 

Increase  (+). 
Decrease  (-). 

1821,  . 

6,801,827 

5,88S,884 

— 

912,943 

— 

1831,  . 

7,767,401 

6,657,S03 

+ 768,919 

1,109,598 

+ 196,655 

1841,  . 

8,175,124 

7,039,659 

+ 381,856 

1,135,465 

+ 25,867 

1851,  . 

6,552,3S5 

5,333,709 

- 1,705,950 

1,218,676 

+ 83,211 

1861,  . 

'5,798,967 

4,657,599 

- 676,110 

1,140,368 

- 78,308 

1871,  . 

5,412,377 

4,211,033 

- 446,566 

1,201,344 

+ 60,976 

1881,  . 

5,174,836 

3,929,333 

- 281,700 

1,245,503 

■ + 44,159 

1891,  . 

4,704,750 

3,460,637 

- 468,696 

1,244,113 

- 1,390 
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2.— General  Tables  of . Statistics  referred  to  in  his  evidence  by  Dr.  Grimshaw 
together  with  two  Special  Papers  put  in  by  him  with  reference  to  the  value 
of  the  out-put  of  Agriculture  in  Ireland. 


Table  I. — Table  showing  the  Number  of  Emigrants  from  Ireland  in  each  Month,  from  1st 
January,  1870,  to  31st  December,  1894. 


fears. 

January. 

Feb- 

ruary. 

March. 

April. 

Ju™. 

July. 

August 

Segr 

October 

vomber 

De- 

cember. 

Total. 

1870,  . . 

2,324 

2,640 

7,759 

15,182 

12,383 

7,909 

5.657 

5,458 

5,804 

4,461 

3,118 

2,157 

74,855 

1871,  . . 

1.863 

2,523 

6,969 

13,950 

11,496 

7,263 

5,091 

6,117 

5,871 

5,057 

3,142 

1,898 

71,240 

1872,  . . 

2.436 

2,782 

6,302 

16,874 

13,080 

8,108 

5,413 

5,525 

5,801 

5,289 

3,978 

2,514 

78,102 

1873,  . . 

2,269 

2,560 

7,897 

19,266 

18,856 

9,292 

6,381 

6,808 

6,243 

5,715 

2,904 

1,958 

1874,  . . 

2,732 

3,270 

5,462 

10,965 

15,584 

7,768 

6,281 

5,568 

5,839 

4,756 

3,188 

1,771 

PMI 

*1870-4,  . . 

2,325 

2,755 

6,878 

15,247 

14,280 

8,068 

5,764 

5,895 

5,912 

5,056 

3,266 

2,060 

1 

1875,  . . 

1,806 

2,631 

4,103 

9,180 

8,364 

5,011 

4,564 

4,243 

4,226 

3,162 

2,595 

1,577 

Hi 

1876,  . . 

2,851 

5,304 

4,046 

3,453 

3,564 

3,484 

2,728 

2,192 

1,562 

37,587 

1877,  . . 

2,714 

4,767 

3,653 

3,669 

4,113 

3,877 

3,464 

2,651 

1,784 

38,503 

1878,  . . 

2,993 

3.642 

3,548 

4,352 

3,871 

3,860 

2,455 

1,461 

41,124 

1879,  . . 

1,696 

1,907 

2,959 

5,342 

4.376 

3,934 

4,573 

4,258 

4.618 

4,262 

2,633 

47,065 

*1875-9,  . . 

1,907 

2,113 

3,124 

5,655 

6,057 

4.146 

3,834 

4,169 

3,913 

3,566 

2,831 

1,803 

43,148 

*1870-79,  . . 

2,116 

2,434 

6,001 

10,451 

10,168 

6,107 

4.799 

5.032 

4,927 

4,311 

3,019 

1,932 

60,327 

1880,  . . 

3,086 

3,976 

8,489 

18,855 

19,284 

10,893 

7,197 

6,456 

6,613 

5,912 

2,863 

1,893 

95,517 

1881,  . . 

1,788 

2,422 

5,898 

15,526 

15,833 

9,118 

5,905 

5,608 

6,630 

4,844 

3,143 

1,702 

78,417 

1882,  . . 

2,242 

3,202 

8,895 

16,508 

19,214 

9,383 

6.248 

6,079 

6,419 

6,318 

3,344 

2,284 

89,136 

1883,  . . 

2,780 

3,516 

7,103 

23,046 

22,871 

17,096 

7,327 

7,344 

7,051 

5,281 

3,284 

2,025 

108,724 

1884,  . . 

2.142 

2,139 

4,974 

15,220 

16,467 

7,763 

5,345 

6,098 

6,372 

4.952 

2.997 

1,394 

75,863 

*1880-4,  . . 

2,408 

3,051 

7,072 

17,831 

18,734 

10,851 

6,404 

6,317 

6,617 

5,261 

3,126 

1,859 

89,531 

*1875-84,  . . 

2,157 

2.582 

5,098 

11,743 

12,396 

7.499 

5,119 

5,243 

5,280 

4,413 

2,978 

1,831 

66,339 

1885,  . . 

1,791 

2,043 

4.240 

12,604 

11,636 

6,085 

4,635 

5,378 

5,265 

4,451 

2,610 

1,296 

62.034 

1886,  . . 

1,367 

1,950 

3,797 

11,198 

12,186 

6,716 

4,756 

5,475 

6,612 

4,744 

2,768 

1,566 

63,135 

1887,  . . 

1,678 

2,749 

7,147 

18,986 

14,851 

7,648 

5,412 

6,887 

7,937 

5,443 

2,740 

1,445 

82,923 

1888,  . . 

1 943 

17,599 

17  390 

7,834 

5,116 

6,383 

6,642 

5,160 

2 869 

1,315 

78,684 

1889,  . . 

3,011 

1,922 

5,634 

17,104 

13,923 

5,258 

4,016 

5,417 

6,047 

2,331 

1.186 

70,477 

*1885-9,  . . 

1,863 

2,121 

5,156 

15,498 

13,997 

6.708 

4,793 

5,908 

6,501 

2,664 

1,362 

71,450 

*1880-9,  . . 

2,136 

2,586 

6,114 

16,665 

16,366 

8,779 

5,599 

0,112 

6,559 

5,070 

2,895 

1.610 

80.491 

1890,  . . 

1,222 

1,553 

3,769 

m 

m 

HB 

5,191 

6,231 

2,146 

953 

61,313 

1891,  . . 

1,594 

1,952 

3,961 

Km 

KH 

KMI 

4,150 

1,743 

1,010 

59,623 

1892,  . . 

854 

1,430 

4,044 

12,440 

11,645 

PH 

WiM 

E9 

1,775 

1,968 

825 

50,867 

1893,  . . 

938 

3,266 

5,377 

10,764 

8,726 

4,389 

2,577 

3,618 

4,327 

2,519 

1,183 

463 

48,147 

1894,  . . 

490 

716 

1,753 

6,714 

5,524 

2,996 

2,087 

3,824 

5,385 

3,885 

1,806 

715 

35.895 

•1890-4,  . 

1,020 

1,783 

3,781 

11,287 

10,244 

4,819 

3,134 

4,294 

3,512 

1,769 

793 

51,169 

* Averages  for  these  years. 


Table  II. — Population  of  Towns  of  10,000  Inhabitants  and  upwards  in  Ireland  at  each  of  the  Censuses 
1841-1891,  both  inclusive. 


Date  of  Census.  1 

No.  of  Towns. 

Total  Inhabitants. 

Date  of  Census. 

No.  of  Towns. 

Total  Inhabitants. 

1841, 

17 

621,003 

1871,  . . 

19 

765,579 

1851, 

15 

674,822 

1881,  . 

19 

814,926 

1861, 

16 

670,352 

1891,  . 

18 

844,549 
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Table  III. — Towns  in  Ireland  having  a Population  of  10,000  or  upwards  in  any  of  the  Six  Census  Years 
from  1841  to  1891,  with  the  Total  Population  in  Towns  of  that  Class  in  each  Census  Year. 


— 

Towns. 

1821. 

1831. 

1841. 

1851. 

1861. 

1871. 

1881. 

1891. 

♦Dublin  City, 

185,881 

203,752 

232,726 

258,369 

254,808 

246,326 

249,602 

245,001 

Rath  mines 
Rathgar,  . 

and 

_ 

_ 

- 

_ 

- 

20,562 

24,370 

27,796 

Pembroke, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

20,982 

23,222 

24,269 

Kingstown,  . 

- 

- 

- 

10,453 

12,469 

16,378 

• 18,586 

17,352 

Belfast, 

37,277 

53,287 

75,308 

100,301 

121,602 

174,412 

208,122 

255,950 

•Cork,  . 

100,658 

107,041 

80,720 

85,745 

80,121 

78,642 

80,124 

75,345 

•Limerick,  . 

59,045 

65,092 

48,391 

53,448 

44,476 

39,353 

38,562 

37,155 

Londonderry, 

- 

13,251 

15,196 

19,888 

20,875 

25,242 

29,162 

33,200 

•Waterford, 

28,679 

28,821 

23,216 

25,297 

23,293 

23,349 

22,457 

20,852 

•Galway, 

27,775 

33,120 

17,275 

23,787 

16,967 

15,597 

15,471 

13,800 

■NAwry 

12,188 

13,364 

14,808 

12,961 

Dundalk, 

10,078 

10,782 

10,428 

11,327 

11,913 

12,449 

Lisburn, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10,755 

12,250 

•Drogheda,  . 

18,118 

17,365 

17,300 

16,847 

14,740 

13,510 

12,297 

11,873 

Wexford, 

- 

10,673 

11,252 

12,471 

11,673 

12,077 

12,163 

11,545 

Lurgan, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10,632 

10,135 

11,429 

•Kilkenny,  . 

23,230 

23,741 

19,071 

19,975 

14,174 

12,710 

12,299 

11,048 

Sligo,  . 

- 

15,152 

12,272 

11,104 

10,693 

10,670 

10,808 

10,274 

Armagh, 

- 

17,838 

10,245 

13,505 

12,518 

11,428 

11,536 

10,070 

- 

Queenstown, 

- 

10,334 

- 

- 

Carlow, 

- 

- 

10,409 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Tralee, 

- 

- 

11,363 

- 

10,309 

- 

- 

- 

Athlone, 

- 

11,362 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Bandon, 

10,179 

12,617 

" 

“ 

- 

- 

Total, 

513,867 

636,324 

621,003 

674,822 

670,352 

765,579 

814,926 

844,549 

* The  Census  figures  for  1821  and  1831  for  these  towns  represent  the  population  within  the  Parliamentary  borough  boundaries.— Census 
Report,  1S41,  page  vii. 
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Table  IV.— Showing  the  number  of  Houses  in  Ireland  in  each  Census  Year  from  1821  to  1891, 
distinguishing  the  Inhabited,  the  Uninhabited,  and  Houses  in  Course  of  Erection. 


Census  Periods. 

Houses. 

Inhabited. 

Uninhabited. 

Building. 

Total. 

1821,  . 

1,142,606 

35,251 

1,350 

1,179,207 

1831,  . 

1,249,816 

40,654 

15,308 

1,305,778 

1841,  . 

1,328,839 

52,208 

3,313 

1,384,360 

1851,  . 

1,046,223 

65,263 

1,868 

1,113,354 

1861,  . 

995,156 

40,957 

2,920 

1,039,033 

1871,  . 

961,380 

'31,530 

2,170 

995,080 

1881,  . 

914,108 

58,257 

1,710 

974,075 

1891,  . 

870,578 

69,320 

2,602 

942,500 

Table  V. — Table  showing  the  Number  of  First,  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  Class  Inhabited  Houses 
in  each  Census  Year  from  1841  to  1891. 


Census 

Periods. 

First  Class. 

Second  Class. 

Third  Class. 

Fourth  Class. 

Total. 

1841, 

40,080 

264,184 

533,297 

491,278 

1,328,839 

1851, 

50,164 

318,758 

541,712 

135,589 

1,046,223 

1861, 

55,416 

360,698 

489,668 

89,374 

995,156 

1871, 

60,483 

381,114 

363,042* 

156,741* 

961,380 

1881, 

66,727 

422,241 

384,475 

40,665 

914,108 

1891, 

70,740 

466,632 

312,589 

20,617 

870,578 

Table  VI. — House  Accommodation  in  each  Census  Year  from  1841  to  1891. 


V . 

o ■ V 

. 

i j b 

First  Class. 

Second  Class. 

Third  Class. 

Fourth  ClaBS. 

Total. 

1841, 

31,333 

241,664 

574,386 

625,356 

1,472,739 

1851, 

39,370 

292,280 

588,440 

284,229 

1,204,319 

1861, 

44,302 

333,440 

553,496 

197,062 

1,128,300 

1871, 

49,693 

357,752 

432,774* 

227,379* 

1,067,598 

1881, 

57,673 

403,862 

443,247 

90,292 

995,074 

1891, 

62,613 

454,870 

359, 30S 

55,322 

•932,113 

• See  Questions  2832,  el  scq.,  regarding  difference  ot  classification  of  Houses  in  1871  and  that  used  for  other  years. 
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Table  VI.a. — Showing  for  the  years  1841  and  1891  the  per-centage  of  Families  in  each  County 
having  1st,  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th  Class  House  Accommodation  respectively. 


COOKTY-  AND  TEAK. 

Per-centage  of  Families  -with  House  Accommodation  of  the 

1st  Class. 

2nd  Class. 

3rd  Class. 

4th  Class. 

PROVINCE  OF  LEINSTER : 

f 

1841, 

2-7 

25-2 

39-3 

32-8 

Carlow,  . . . -j 

1891, 

8-6 

59-5 

29-1 

2-8 

[ 

1841, 

10-1 

21-0 

29-J 

39-8 

Dublin,  . . . -j 

1891, 

11*1 

35-0 

29-0 

24-9 

r 

1841, 

3 0 

13-8 

47-2 

34-0 

Kildare,  . . . -J 

1891, 

8-8 

45-6 

41-0 

4-6 

( 

1841, 

2-3 

24-6 

41-0 

32-1 

Kilkenny,  . . -j 

1891, 

8-6 

55-9 

31-6 

3-9 

( 

1841, 

2-3 

190 

45-6 

33-1 

King’s,  . . . -j 

1891, 

6-9 

40-8 

39-0 

4-3 

1 

' 1841, 

1-2 

15-1 

48-4 

35-3 

Longford,  . . -j 

1891, 

4-8 

53-0 

37-5 

4-7 

I 

r 1841, 

2-7 

14-9 

43-0 

39-4 

Louth,  . . . -j 

[ 1891, 

7-5 

44-7 

43-5 

4-3 

f 1841, 

20 

10-9 

47-2 

39-9 

Meath,  . . . 

[ 1891, 

. 

43-0 

44-2 

5-3 

f 1841, 

2-2 

180 

46-7 

33-1 

Queen’s,  . 

[ 1891, 

7-5 

49-3 

40-2 

3 0 

f 1841, 

1-9 

17-8 

42-3 

38-0 

Westmeath,  . . • 

[ 1891, 

6-8 

52-0 

37-2 

4-0 

( 1841, 

2-9 

22-9 

45’4 

,28-8 

Wexford, 

\ 1891, 

9-7 

54-0 

32-7 

3-6 

f 1841, 

2-6 

24-5 

37-8 

35-1 

Wicklow, 

\ 1891, 

9-9 

57-9 

27-6 

4-6 

PROVINCE  OF  MUNSTER 

f 1841, 

o-s 

11-5 

31-7 

560 

Clare, 

\ 1891, 

3-4 

52-1 

40-0 

4-5 

f 1841. 

2-5 

14-2 

31-4 

51-9 

Cork, 

\ 1891, 

8-5 

52-0 

32-8 

6-7 

C 1841, 

1-0 

7-3 

27-0 

64-7 

Kerry, 

\ 1891, 

3-7 

36-4 

49-8 

10-1 

f 1841, 

2-1 

11-6 

33-0 

53-3 

Limerick, . 

\ 1891, 

6-6 

47-6 

36-7 

9-1 

3 M 
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Table  YI.A.- — Showing  for  the  years  1841  and  1891  the  per-centage  of  Families  in  each  County 
having  1st,  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th  Class  House  Accommodation  respectively — continued. 


Per-centage  of  Families  with  Houso  Accommodation  of  the 

COUNTY  AND  TEAR. 

1st  Class. 

2nd  Class. 

3rd  Class. 

4 th  Class. 

PROVINCE  OF  MUNSTER- 

-con. 

Tipperary,  . . - 

f 1841, 

2-0 

16-3 

39-5 

42-2 

[ 1891, 

7-2 

54-9 

33-4 

4-5 

C 1841, 

2-9 

20-3 

38-8 

38-0 

Waterford,  . . - 

[ 1891, 

7-9 

56-6 

29-5 

6-0 

PROVINCE  OF  ULSTER  : 

f 1841, 

2-9 

25-9 

44-4 

26-8 

Antrim,  . . 

[1891, 

7-4 

64-5 

26-9 

1-2 

Armagh,  . 

f 1841, 

1-7 

20-0 

47-6 

30-7 

i 1891, 

6-5 

55-2 

36-1 

2-2 

( 1841, 

0-8 

15-9 

45-7 

37-6 

Cavan,  . 

[ 1891, 

4-4 

60-3 

41-5 

3-8 

Donegal,  . . - 

f 1841, 

0-8 

12-6 

39-9 

46-7 

[ 1891, 

4-1 

33-6 

59-2 

31 

f 1841, 

1-9 

30-6 

43-3 

24-2 

Down, 

[ 1891, 

7-7 

63-4 

28-0 

0-9 

f 1841, 

0-8 

19-0 

39-8 

40-4 

Fermanagh,  . . - 

[ 1891, 

4-7 

54-4 

37-5 

3-4 

Londonderry,  . . j 

\ 1841, 

1-9 

22-3 

39-7 

36-1 

[ 1891, 

7-5 

48-0 

42-2 

2-3 

f 1841, 

1-0 

19-7 

48-0 

31-3 

Monaghan,  . . -! 

[1891, 

50 

51-3 

41-6 

2-1. 

Tyrone,  . . . j 

[ 1841, 

1-1 

19-6 

43-2 

36-1 

[1891, 

5-6 

47-9 

44-7 

1-8 

PROVINCE  OF  CONNAUGHT  : 

Galway,  . . . j 

| 1841, 

0-9 

9-6 

36-8 

52-7 

[ 1891, 

4-0 

40-5 

49-8 

5-7 

I 

r 1841, 

0-5 

11-1 

41-6 

46-8 

Leitrim,  . . . < 

. 1891, 

2-4 

53-1 

41-5 

30 

I 

1841, 

0-6 

5-1 

33-0 

61-3 

Mayo,  . . . -j 

1891, 

2-4 

23-8 

69-2 

4-6 

I 

1841, 

0-7 

8-5 

43-6 

47-2 

Roscommon,  . . 4 

1891, 

3-4 

46-9  - 

46-3 

3-4 

I 

1841, 

0-8 

10-5 

39-7 

49-0 

Sligo,  . . • j 

1891, 

3-7 

43-9 

49-5 

2-9 
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Table  VIII. — Showing  for  Ireland  for  each  of  Six  Decennial  Census  Years  the  Population,  the  Extent  of 
Arable  and  Pasture  Land,  and  the  Valuation  of  such  Land  per  Person  of  Population,  exclusive  of 
the  Population  of  Large  Towns. 


Average 
acres  of 
arable  and 
pasture  land 

country 

population. 

Valuation  of 
arable  and 
pasture  land 
per  person  of 

population. 

Total 

Population. 

Population 
of  towns 
of  10,000 
inhabitants 
and  upwards. 

of  towns  of 
10,000  and 
upwards— 

population. 

per  person 
of  whole 
population. 

and  pasture 
land. 

000 

omitted. 

000 

omitted. 

ooo 

omitted. 

000 

omitted. 

£ 

1841,  . . . 

8,175 

621 

7,554 

2-5 

13,464 

1-8 

*— 

1851, 

6,552 

675 

5,877 

3-2 

14,608 

2-5 

1-9 

1861, 

5,799 

670 

5,129 

3-6 

15,424 

3-0 

2-2 

1871, 

5,412 

765 

4,647 

3-8 

15,693 

3-4 

2-5 

1881, 

5,175 

815 

4,360 

4-0 

15,271 

3-5 

2-6 

1891, 

4,705 

845 

3,860 

4-5 

15,117 

3-9 

3-0 

Total  area  of  Ireland,  including  rivers,  lakes,  and  tideways,  21,000,000  Statute  Acres.  Valuation  of 
arable  and  pasture  land,  £11,402,000. 

* It  the  valuation  had  bean  the  same  in  1811  the  amount  would  have  been  £1'5. 


Table  IX. — Showing  the  Distribution  of  Land  in  Ireland  from  1847  to  1890— with  Averages  of  the  Acreage 
in  each  Year  by  Quinquennial  and  Decennial  Periods. 


PERIOD. 

Cereal 

Crop” 

Flax. 

Meadow 

Clover. 

G~ 

Total  Land 
Agriculture. 

Woods 

and 

Plantations. 

Fallow. 

Bog.  Mountain, 
Waste. 
Road,  Ac. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

omitted. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

omitted. 

omitted. 

omitted. 

omitted. 

omitted. 

omitted. 

omitted. 

omitted. 

*1847-50,  . 

3,213 

1,071 

70 

1,160 

- 

. — 

— 

— ' 

— 

1851-55,  . 

2,897 

1,402 

140 

1,272 

(a)  9,297 

(a)  15,001 

(a)  306 

(«)  m 

(a)  4,806 

1856-60,  . 

2,723 

1,605 

112 

1,425 

9,438 

15,303 

313 

45 

4,587 

1861-65,  . 

2,419 

1,505 

213 

1,589 

9,702 

15,428 

318 

36 

4,537 

1866-70,  . 

2,173 

1,468 

230 

1,679 

10,014 

15,564 

323 

22 

4,412 

1871-75,  . 

1,993 

1,416 

123 

1,864 

10,323 

15,719 

323 

15 

4,258 

1876-80,  . 

1,814 

1,316 

131 

1,915 

10,248 

15,424 

332 

15 

4,557 

1881-85,  . 

1,682 

1,238 

111 

1,978 

10,195 

15,204 

330 

22 

4,773 

1886-90,  . 

1,555 

1,224 

117 

2,147 

10,066 

15,109 

329 

14 

4,876 

1851-60,  . 

2,810 

1,503 

126 

1,349 

9,375 

• 15,169 

310 

75 

4,685 

1861-70,  . 

2,296 

1,486 

222 

1,634 

9,858 

15,496 

321 

29 

4,475 

1871-80,  . 

1,903 

1,366 

127 

1,890 

10,285 

15,571 

327 

15 

4,408 

1881-90,  . 

1,618 

1,231 

114 

2,063 

10,130 

15,156 

330 

18 

4,825 

* Exclusive  of  the  year  1848.  (d)  Exclusive  of  tho  year  1852. 
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Table  X. — Showing  by  Quinquennial  and  Decennial  Periods  the  Average  Acreage  per  Person  under  the 
Several  Heads  of  the  Distribution  of  Land  in  Ireland  in  the  Years  1847-90. 


AVEBAGE  ACREAGE  PER  PERSON. 


Period. 

Cereal 

Green 

Meadow 

Total  Land 

Woods 

Fallow. 

Bog, 

Mountain, 
Waste, 
Roads. 
Fences,  &e. 

Clover. 

Agriculture, 

1847-50, 

0-43 

0-14 

0-01 

0-16 

- 

- 

- 

- 

* - 

1851-55, 

0-47 

0-23 

0-02 

0-20 

(a)  1-49 

(a)  2-41 

(a)  0-05 

(a)  0-02 

(a)  0-77 

1856-60, 

0-46 

0-27 

0-02 

0-24 

1-60 

2-59 

0-05 

0-01 

0-78 

1861-65, 

0-42 

0-26 

0-04. 

0-28 

1-70 

2-70 

0-06 

0-01 

0-80 

1866-70, 

0-40 

0-27 

0-04 

0-31 

1-83 

2-85 

006 

0-00 

0-81 

1871-75, 

0-37 

0-27 

0-02 

0-35 

1-94 

2-95 

0-06 

0-00 

0-80 

1876-80, 

0-35 

0-25 

0-02 

0-36 

1-95 

2-93 

006 

0-00 

0-87 

1881-85, 

0-33 

0-25 

0-02 

0-39 

2-03 

3-02 

0-07 

0-00 

0-95 

1886-90, 

0-32 

0-26 

002 

0-45 

209 

3-14 

. 0-07 

0-0.0 

1-01 

1851-60, 

0-46 

0-25 

0-02 

0-22 

1-55 

2-50 

0-05 

0-01 

0-77 

1861-70, 

0-41 

0-27 

0-04 

0-29 

1-76 

2-77 

0-06 

0-01 

0-80 

1871-80, 

0-36 

0-26 

0-02 

0-36 

1-94 

2-94 

0-06 

0-00 

0-83 

1881-90, 

0-33 

0-25 

0-02 

0-42 

2-06 

3-08 

0-07 

0-00 

0-98 

* Exclusive  of  the  year  1818.  (a)  Exclusive  of  the  year  1852. 


Table  XI.—  Extent  under  Cereal  Crops.— Showing  the  Average  Acreage  under  Cereal  Crops  in  Ireland  for  the 
Years  1847,  1849,  and  1850,  and  for  Quinquennial  and  Decennial  Periods  from  1851  to  1890. 


Period. 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

*PS 

Total 

Cereals. 

res. 

A„„„ 

Acres. 

000 

omitted. 

omitted. 

000 

omitted. 

000 

omitted. 

omitted. 

omitted. 

omitted. 

679 

2,135 

279 

56 

17 

47 

3,213 

1851-55,  . 

409 

2,159 

253 

30 

14 

32 

2,897 

1856-60,  . 

513 

1,990 

189 

5 

12 

14 

2,723 

1861-65,  . 

312 

1,898 

183 

3 

7 

16 

2,419 

1866-70,  . 

277 

1,680 

194 

2 

8 

12 

2,173 

1871-75,  . 

197 

1,551 

223 

1 

9 

12 

1,993 

1876-80,  . 

144 

1,418 

232 

1 

9 

10 

1,814 

1881-85,  * 

108 

1,370 

186 

- 

8 

10 

1,682 

1886-90,  . 

83 

1,276 

177 

" 

13 

6 

1,555 

2,810 

1S51-60,  . 

461 

2,075 

221 

17 

13 

1861-70,  . 

295 

1,789 

189 

2 

7 

14 

2,296 

1871-80,  . 

170 

1,484 

228 

1 

9 

11 

1,903 

1881-90,  . 

95 

1,323 

182 

- 

10 

- S 

1,618 

• Exclusive  of  the  year  ISIS. 
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Table  XII.-—  Held  of  Cereal  Crops. — Showing  the  average  yield  per  statute  acre  of  the  principal  Cereal  Crops 
grown  m Ireland  in  the  Years  1847,  1849,  and  1850,  and  in  each  Quinquennial  and  Decennial 
Period  in  the  Years  1851-1890. 


Table  XIII. — Showing  the  Acreage  under  Green  Crops,  Plax,  and  Meadow  and  Clover  in  Ireland,  in 
Quinquennial  and  Decennial  Averages  from  1847  to  1890  inclusive. 

(000  omitted.) 


Average  Acreage  under 


Period. 

Potatoes. 

Turnips. 

Mangold 
and  Beet. 

Other 

Crops. 

Total 

Flax. 

Meadow 

and 

Clover. 

*1847-50,  . 

626 

359 

18 

68 

1,071 

70 

1,160 

1851-55,  . 

923 

367 

27 

85 

1,402 

140 

1,272 

1856-60,  . 

1,157 

337 

26 

85 

1,605 

112 

1,426 

1861-65,  . 

1,056 

347 

18 

84 

1,505 

213 

1,589 

1866-70,  . 

1,035 

327 

21 

85 

1,468 

230 

1,679 

1871-75,  . 

950 

337 

37 

92 

1,416 

123 

1,864 

1876-80,  . 

853 

325 

47 

91 

1,316 

131 

1,915 

1881-85,  . 

819 

300 

38 

81 

1,238 

111 

1,978 

1886-90,  . 

794 

297 

43 

90 

1,224 

117 

2,148 

1851-60,  . 

1,040 

352 

26 

85 

1,503 

126 

1,349 

1861-70,  . 

1,045 

337 

20 

84 

1,486 

222 

1,634 

1871-80,  . 

902 

331 

42 

91 

1,366 

127 

1,890 

1881-90,  . 

807 

299 

40 

85 

1,231 

114 

2,063 

"Exclusive  ol  the  year  1848. 
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Table  XIV.— Showing  the  Average  Yield  per  Acre  of  the  Principal  Green  Crops,  Flax,  and  Hay  grown 
in  Ireland  in  the  Years  1847,  1849,  and  1850,  and  in  Quinquennial  and  Decennial  Periods  from  18ol 


to  1890. 


Potatoes. 

Turnips. 

Mangold 

Cabbage. 

Flax. 

Meadow 

*1847-50,  . 

5-8 

15-8 

18-1 

Tons. 

14-1 

Stones— 

42-3 

2-0 

1851-55,  . 

5-6 

16-1 

17-8 

13-7 

39-3 

2-0 

1856-60,  . 

3-4 

11-5 

12-2 

10-6 

27-5 

1-9 

1861-65,  . 

30 

10-5 

11-0 

9-7 

28-3 

1-8 

1866-70,  . 

3-4 

11-7 

12-7 

9-8 

22-5 

1-8 

1871-75,  . 

3-1 

13-2 

14-0 

10-6 

24-5 

1-9 

1876-80,  . 

2-9 

11-8 

12-9 

9-2 

28-6 

21 

1881-85,  . 

3-7 

12-4 

13-1 

9-4 

29-8 

2-0 

1886-80,  . 

3-4 

12-2 

13-1 

9-2 

27-5 

2-1 

1851-60,  . 

4-5 

13-8 

15-0 

12-1 

33-4 

1-9 

1861-70,  . 

3-2 

11-1 

11-8 

9-7 

25-4 

1-8 

1871-80,  . 

30 

12-5 

13-4 

9-9 

26-6 

2-0 

1881-90,  . 

3-5 

12-3 

13-1 

9-3 

28-7 

2-0 

* Exclusive  of  the  year  1848. 


Table  XV. — Showing  under  each  Head 
for  the  Three  Years  1847-49-50,  £ 
Forty  Years  1851-90. 


the  Number  of  Live  Stock  in  Ireland  in  the  Year  1841,  the  Averages 
nd  the  Averages  for  each  Quinquennial  and  Decennial  Period  in  the 

(000  omitted.) 


Period. 

Horses. 

Mules. 

— 

Cattle. 

Sheep. 

Pigs. 

Goats. 

Poultry. 

1841  (only) 

576 

92 

1,863 

2,106 

1,413 

- 

8,459 

122 

2,760 

1,946 

781 

183 

6,321 

1851-55 

538 

21 

147 

3,301 

3,041 

1,165 

281 

8,261 

1856-60 

607 

19 

163 

3,660 

3,555 

1,224 

231 

9,655 

1861-65 

581 

20 

170 

3,326 

3,476 

1,137 

175  , 

10,209 

1866-70 

529 

20 

171 

3,727 

4,600 

1,229 

199 

10,758 

1871-75 

533 

21 

180 

4,084 

4,335  I 

1,281 

248  . 

11,905 

1876-80 

556 

24 

186 

4,018 

3,934 

1,217 

271 

13,622 

1881-85 

540 

28 

191 

4,077 

3,254 

1,290  ! 

262 

13,590 

1886-90 

566 

30 

204 

4,155 

3,697 

1,404  ' 

293 

14,624 

1851-60 

572 

20 

155 

3,480 

3,298 

1,194 

256 

S,958 

555 

20 

170 

3,526 

4,038 

1,183 

187 

10,483 

1871-80 

544 

22 

183 

4,051 

4,134 

1,249 

259 

12,763 

1881-90 

553 

29 

197 

4,116 

3,475 

1,347 

277 

14,107 

d 1847  the  mules  were  returned  with  the  horses. 
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Table  XVI.  -Number  of  Live  Stock  in  Ireland  per  Head  of  Population. 


Periods. 

Horses. 

Mules. 

Asses. 

Pigs. 

Goats. 

Poultry. 

1841  (only) 

•07 

- 

•01 

•23 

•26 

•17 

_ 

1-03 

*1847-50, 

•07 

•00 

•02 

•37 

•26 

•10 

•02 

■85 

1851-55, 

•09 

•00 

•02 

•53 

•49 

•19 

•05 

1-33 

1856-60, 

•10 

•00 

•03 

•62 

•60 

•20 

•04 

1-64 

1861-65, 

•10 

•00 

•03 

•58 

•61 

•20 

•03 

1-79 

1866-70, 

•10 

•00 

■03 

•68 

•84 

•22 

•04 

1-97 

1871-75, 

•10 

■00 

•03 

■77 

•81 

•24 

•05 

2-23 

1876-80, 

T1 

•00 

•04 

•76 

■75 

■23 

•05 

2-58 

1881-85, 

•11 

•01 

•04 

•81 

•65 

•26 

•05 

2-70 

1886-90, 

•12 

•01 

•04 

•86 

•77 

•29 

•06 

3-04 

1851-60, 

■09 

•00 

•03 

•57 

•54 

•20 

•04 

1-48 

1861-70, 

•10 

•00 

•03 

•63 

•72 

•21 

•03 

1-88 

1881-90, 

•11 

•0! 

•04 

■84 

•71 

•27 

•05 

•06 

3*41 
2-86  • 

* Exclusive.  o£  the  year  1818. 


Table  XYII. — Showing  the  Number  of  Cattle  and  the  Number  of  Acres  of  Pasture  per  Head  thereof  in  each 
of  six  specified  Years. 


- 

1811. 

1851. 

1861. 

1871. 

1881. 

1880. 

Cattle,  ..... 
Three  Sheep  equal  one  Head  of  Cattle,  . 

Total, 

Acres  of  Pasture, 

No.  of  Acres  per  Head  of  Cattle, 

000 

omitted. 

1,863 

702 

000 

omitted. 

2,967 

707 

000 

omitted. 

3,472 

1,185 

000 

omitted. 

3,976 

1,411 

000 

omitted. 

3,957 

1,085 

000 

omitted. 

4,240 

1,441 

2,565 

3,674 

4,657 

5,387 

5,042 

5,681 

7,949* 

8,749 

9,534 

10,071 

10,075 

10,212 

3-1 

2-4 

2-0 

1-9 

2-0 

1-8 

® Estimated. 
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Statement  by  Dr.  Grimshaw  with  regard  to  the  Values  of  Output  of  Irish  Agriculture  for 
certain  Periods. 


With,  reference  to  the  changes  in  the  value  of  the 
output  of  Irish  agriculture  since  the  agricultural 
statistics  of  Ireland  were  first  collected  in  the  year 
1847,  I went  into  the  subject  as  carefully  as  its 
complexity  allowed  in  an  address  I delivered  to  the 
Statistical  Society  of  Ireland  in  the  year  1889. 

There  were  several  disturbing  causes  at  work 
during  the  first  few  years  of  the  collection  of  agri- 
cultural statistics,  which  rendered  them  not  as 
reliable  as  could  be  desired  ; therefore  in  the  paper  I 
referred  to  I commenced  my  review  with  the  year 
1851,  thus  giving  at  the  time  of  the  paper  38  clear 
years  of  agricultural  returns,  which  I believe  to  be 
as  accurate  as  any  such  large  series  of  figures  can  be 
in  Ireland  or  any  other  country. 

I am  now  able  to  add  five  years  more  to  those 
statistics,  thus  throwing  further  light  upon  this 
rather  complicated  subject.  The  agricultural  statistics 
foi  the  whole  period  have  been  handed  in  in  connexion 
with  the  evidence  already  given. 

I propose  to  analyse  these  figures,  and  from  the 
results  thus  arrived  at,  in  combination  with  infor- 
mation regarding  standard  prices  of  agricultural 
produce,  to  lay  before  you  materials  by  which  an 
approximate  opinion  may  be  formed  as  to  the  relative 
value  of  Irish  agriculture  in  past  and  present  times — 
first,  as  regards  the  total  value  of  Irish  agricultural 
produce  ; secondly,  as  regards  its  relation  to  the 
population.  In  oi’dei'  to  do  this,  and  as  far  as 
possible  to  obviate  the  disturbing  elements  of  good 
and  bad  seasons,  I have  divided  the  years  under 
consideration  into  a series  of  five-year  periods,  thus 
obtaining,  for  the  purposes  of  my  paper,  seven  such 
periods  out  of  the  38  years  referred  to,  and  I can  now, 
by  an  extension  of  the  principle  adopted  in  the  paper, 
introduce  a comparison  for  the  last  quinquennial 
period.  The  mode  of  procedure  adopted  is  the 
following Having  ascertained  the  annual  average 


amount  of  agricultural  produce  and  of  live  stock  in 
Ireland  during  each  of  these  five-year  periods,  I take 
as  standard  prices  those  published  in  “Purdon’s 
Almanack,”  and  when  these  are  not  available,  then 
trustworthy  figures  from  some  other  sources,  and 
treating  them  in  a similar  manner,  apply  the  average 
prices  thus  obtained  to  the  average  produce  and  to  the 
stock,  and  obtain  an  average  annual  value  for  the 
agricultural  produce  of  Ireland  during  each  of  the 
five-year  periods. 

In  order  to  obtain  a clear  view  of  the  question  at 
the  time  of  the  reading  of  the  paper.  I dealt  with  three 
only  of  the  five-year  periods,  namely,  the  first, 
1851-55  ; the  last,  1884-88  ; and  the . medium, 
1806-70.  In  the  first  period  there  is  a distinct 
disturbing  cause  which  influenced  prices  during  the 
years  1854-55,  namely,  the  high  prices  caused  by  the 
Crimean  war.  The  other  periods  appear  to  be  only 
under  the  influence  of  ordinary  meteorological  and 
commercial  causes.  On  the  whole,  I think  I may 
claim  that  these  three  quinquennia  are  fair  periods  for 
which  to  strike  averages,  from  which  reliable  con- 
clusions may  be  deduced. 

I have  already  pointed  out  the  great  change  which 
has  come  over  Irish  agriculture  during  the  past  50 
years,  and  how  tillage  has  decreased  and  how  the 
production  of  live  stock  is  increasing. 

I am  fully  aware  of  the  difficulties  and  falla- 
cies attending  attempts  to  estimate  the  value  of 
agricultural  produce  from  the  available  data  as  to 
prices. 

I take  the  prices  which  have  been  carefully  collected 
by  the  “Farmer's  Gazette”  and  published  in 
“Purdon’s  Almanack”  as  the  most  extensive  and 
reliable  set  of  standard  prices  available. 

Using  these  and  prices  from  other  reliable  sources 
examined  and  tested  by  high  authorities  on  such 
matters,  I have  prepared  these  two  tables. 


Table  A.— Average  Amount  of  Produce,  Price,  and  Value  of  Crops  grown  in  Ireland  in  the 
Quinquennia  1851—5,  1866—70,  1884—8,  and  1889—93. 


(000  omitted  Irom  Amounts  and  Values.) 


[Table  B. 
3 N 
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Table  B. — Average  JN Amber,  Price,  and  "Value  of  Live  Stock  in  Ireland  in  the  Quinquennia 
1851-5,  1866-70,  1884-8,  and  1889-93. 

(000  omitted  from  Numbers  and  Values.) 


Description  of 

1851-65. 

1866-70. 

1884-8. 

1889-93. 

Number. 

Price. 

Value. 

Number. 

Price. 

Value. 

Number. 

Value. 

Number 

Price. 

Value. 

£ s.d. 

£ 

£ s.  <?. 

£ 

£ S.  d. 

£ 

£ s.  d. 

£ 

Horses  and  Mnles, 

559 

15  0 0 

8,385 

549 

15  0 0 

8,235 

579 

15  0 0 

8,685 

624 

15  0 0 

9,360 

Asses,  . . . 

147 

1 0 0 

147 

171 

1 0 0 

171 

197 

1 0 0 

197 

214 

1 0 0 

214 

Cattle,  . . . 

3,301 

7 5 0 

23,927 

3,727 

10  10  9 

39,276 

4,156 

9 3 0 

38,003 

4,356 

8 0 0 

34,848 

Sheep,  . . . 

3,041 

1 12  0 

4,882 

4,600 

2 0 7 

9,340 

3,419 

1 18  6 

6,564 

4,417 

1 10  6 

6,736 

Pigs,  . . . 

1,165 

1 5.  6 

1,489 

1,229 

1 6 0 

1,592 

1,329 

0 18  6 

1,236 

1,317 

1 8 6 

1,877 

Goats. 

281 

0 7 6 

105 

199 

0 7 6 

75 

270 

0 7 6 

101 

325 

0 7 6 

122 

Poultry,  . 

8,261 

0 1 0 

413 

10,758 

0 1 9 

941 

13,881 

0 1 6 

1,041 

15,395 

0 1 6 

1,155 

Total, . 

- 

- 

- 

59,630 

55,827 

- 

These  tables  are  those  used  in  my  address  of  1889 
■with  five  years  added  to  enable  the  Commissioners  to 
judge  of  how  matters  stood  at  the  latest  period. 


Taking  these  four  quinquennia  and  adding  together 
the  value  of  the  stock  and  crops,  we  have  the  result 
shown  in  Table  III. 


Table  C. — Average  Value  of  Crops  and  of  Stock  in  each  year  of  the  Quinquennial  Periods,  1851-5, 
1866-70,  1884-8,  and  1889-93. 


— 

1851-55. 

1866-70. 

1884-88. 

1889-93. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Crops,  . . . 

58,537,000 

45,365,000 

35,752,000 

34,643,000 

Stock,  ...  . I 

39,348,000 

59,630,000 

55,827,000 

54,312,000 

Total,  . 

97,885,000 

104,995,000 

91,579,000 

88,955,000 

The  increase  in  the  average  of  the  second  quinquen- 
nium over  the  first  amounted  to  7,110,0007.,  or  7-3 
per  cent.  The  third  quinquennium  shows  a decrease 
compared  with  both  the  first  and  the  second.  The 
decrease  in  the  third  compared  with  the  first  amounts 
to  6,306,0007.,  or  6'4  per  cent.  The  decrease  in  the 
third  quinquennium  compared  with  the  second,  amounts 
to  13,416,0007.,  or  12-8  per  cent.  And  in  the  period 
1889-93,  there  was  a further  decrease  of  2,6  24,0007., 
showing  the  still  further  downward  tendency  in  the 
total  value  of  the  agricultural  output  of  Ireland. 

It  is  not,  however,  quite  fair  to  deal  with  crops  and 
stock  collectively,  in  this  manner,  as,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  business  of  the  farmer,  the  crops  (except 
those  portions  reserved  for  seed)  are  for  sale  or 
consumption  within  the  year,  whereas  the  live  stock 
are  only  for  partial  sale  or  consumption  each  year, 
although  some  of  their  products  such  as  milk,  butter, 
eggs,  and  wool,  are  for  sale  or  consumption  every 
year. 

If  we  take  crops  by  themselves,  we  find  that  then- 
average  annual  value  decreased  from  the  first  to  the 
second  quinquennium  to  the  amount  of  13,172,0007., 
or  22-5  per  cent. ; between  the  second  and  third  to 
the  extent  of  9,613,0007.,  or  21-2  per  cent. ; and 
between  the  first  and  third,  to  the  amount  of 
22,785,0007.,  or  38-9  per  cent. 

In  the  last  period  a further  decrease  of  1,109,0007. 
has  taken  place. 

The  great  feature  in  this  comparison  between  the 
average  annual  value  of  the  crops  in  Ireland  during 


the  five  years  1851-55  and  1889-93,  is  that  there  was 
a decrease  of  23,894,0007.,  or  40'8  per  cent. 

As  it  was  the  production  of  these  crops  which 
afforded  employment  for  the  greater  portion  of  the 
population  of  Ireland  in  former  times,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  population  decreased  about  28-2  per 
cent,  during  the  period  between  the  Census  of  1851 
and  that  of  1891.  As  the  great  decrease  of  the 
population  commenced  immediately  on  and  after  the 
great  famine  of  1846-47,  while  the  change  of  tillage 
land  into  stock-producing  land  cannot  be  said  to  have 
been  established  until  some  years  later,  it  is  an 
interesting  fact  that  the  estimated  population  decreased 
from  8,295,000  in  the  year  1845  to  4,705,000  in  1891, 
or  to  the  extent  of  3,590,000,  or  43-8  per  cent.,  a 
ratio  closely  corresponding  with  that  (40-8  per  cent.) 
representing  the  decrease  of  the  value  of  tillage 
products. 

Turning  to  the  value  of  live  stock,  we  find  that  the 
rise  in  the  average  annual  value  between  the  first 
and  second  quinquennia,  amounted  to  20,282,0007., 
or  51-5  per  cent. ; but  when  we  compare  the  second 
and  third  periods,  we  find  there  is,  in  the  latter,  a 
diminution  in  the  value  to  the  extent  of  3,803,0007., 
or  6-4  per  cent.  Comparing  the  first  period  witli  the 
third,  we  find  the  increase  in  the  latter  over  the 
former  amounts  to  16,479,0007.,  or  41-9  per  cent.  ; and 
while  the  value  of  live  stock  in  the  period  of  1884-88 
was  1,515,0007.  more  than  in  1889-93,  still  the  value 
in  the  latter  period  was  14,964,0007.  more  than  that  for 
a similar  period  40  years  ago.  Thus  the  gain  in  the 
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total  value  of  live  stock,  during  40  years,  amounting 
to  14,964,000?.,  has  keen  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  the  loss  in  the  annual  value  of  tillage  products, 
amounting  to  23,894,000?.,  leaving  a net  loss  of 
8,930,000?.,  or  9T  per  cent. 

Comparing  these  average  values  with  the  mean 
population,  we  have  the  results  shown  in  Table  IV., 
which  shows  the  average  value  of  agricultural  produce 
per  head  of  the  mean  population. 


Table  JD. — Average  Value  per  Head  of  Mean  Popu- 
lation of  Crops  and  Stock  in  each  year  of  Four 
Quinquennial  Periods. 


- ! 

1851-55. 

1866-70. 

1881-88.  | 

1889-93. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Crops,  . 

9-443 

8-299 

7-313 

7-400 

Stock,  . 

6-347 

10-909 

11-419 

11-600 

Total, . 

15-790 

19-208 

18-732 

19-000 

consumed  during  the  year,  and  deducting  from  these 
the  value  of  the  crops  consumed  by  those  animals  in 
producing  these  saleable  articles  we  reduce  both  the 
value  of  crops,  as  given  in  Table  I.,  and  the  value 
of  our  live  stock,  as  given'  in-  Table.  II.  Having 
done  thi3  we  arrive  at  the  results  shown  in  Tables 
V.  and  VI. 


Table  E.— Average  Annual"  Value  of  Crops,  Stock, 
&c.,  disposed  of,  exclusive  of  the  portion  of  the 
Crops  used  by  Stock. 


- 

Average  Annual  Value  in  the  Years 

1851-55. 

1866-70.  j 

1881-88. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Crops, 

43,663,000 

27,935,000 

16,466,000 

Stock,  &c.,  . 

28,325,000 

44,279,000 

37,548,000 

Total,  . 

71,988,000 

72,214,000 

54,014,000 

From  this  we  may  fairly  draw  the  conclusion  that, 
while  the  aggregate  value  of  live  stock  and  agricul- 
tural products  has  diminished,  the  agriculturists,  as 
a class,  were  individually  better  off  in  the  second 
than  in  the  first  quinquennium,  to  the  extent  of 
3-418?.  per  head  of  the  population,  worse  off  in  the 
third  than  in  the  second,  to  the  extent  of  0-47  6?.  per 
head,  and  better  off  in  the  third  as  compared  with  the 
first,  to  the  extent  of  2-942?.  per  head,  and  in  the 
period  1889-93,  0-268?.  better  off  than  in  the  period 
which  immediately  preceded  it,  but  showing  & slight 
diminution  from  the  good  period  of  1866-70. 

We  know  that  the  labour  expended  in  stock-raising 
is  much  less  than  the  labour  expended  on  tillage,  and 
that  all  other  things  being  equal,  the  cost  of  working 
an  acre  for  tillage  purposes  is  much  greater  than  that 
of  working  an  acre  for  the  growth  of  live  stock.  On 
the  other  hand  we  know  that  there  has  been  a rise  in 
wages  during  the  period  we  are  considering,  and 
again,  we  know  that  a large  amount  of  hand  labour 
has  been  replaced  by  the  use  of  agricultural  machinery 
of  many  kinds.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  make 
reasonably  accurate  estimates  of  these  changing  ele- 
ments, and  I have  not  attempted  to  do  so  ; but  1 am 
informed  by  persons  whose  opinion's  are  of  great  value 
that  the  increase  of  wages  in  the  aggregate  may  be 
taken  to  counterbalance,  or  nearly  counterbalance,  the 
savings  by  the  use  of  machinery,  and  the  lesser  number 
of  hands  employed  on  the  present  as  compared  with 
the  past  system  of  farming  in  Ireland. 

I have  mentioned  the  fact  that  in  dealing  with  the 
money  value  of  live  stock,  and  combining  it  for 
general  estimates  of  value  with  the  produce  of  the 
crops,  only  a portion  of  the  value  is  in  the  nature  of  an 
annual  crop,  so  far  as  the  animals  themselves  are 
concerned.  We  know,  however,  that  live  stock  yield 
annual  crops  in  the  form  of  wool,  milk,  and  its 
products,  and  eggs,  all  of  which  are  either  sold  or 
consumed  during  the  year. 

In  the  year  1886  I made  estimates  of  the  value  of 
the  output  of  Irish  agriculture  in  1S85,  with  the  view 
of  providing  the  means  of  estimating  the  annual 
profits  derived  therefrom.  These  estimates  were,  of 
course,  only  approximate.  They  were  founded  partly 
on  published  figures,  such  as  I have  used  in  compiling 
this  paper,  and  partly  on  statements  and  information 
supplied  by  experienced  agriculturists,  salemasters, 
and  others,  whose  opinions  were  considered  to  be  of 
especial  value.  Assuming  that  a certain  proportion 
of  the  live  stock  are  sold  off  each  year,  at  a certain 
value,  and  placing  values  on  certain  products  of  live 
stock,  such  as  milk,  etc.,  already  mentioned,  sold  or 


This  table  is  arrived  at  by  estimating  the  elements 
already  referred  to,  as  dealt  with  by  me  in  1886,  and 
applying  estimates  to  the  averages  for  each  of  the 
selected  quinquennial  periods.  W e see  here  that,  after 
allowing  for  the  portion  of  the  crops  consumed  by  the 
stock,  the  estimated  average  value  of  the  crops  and 
stock,  and  products  of  stock  sold  or  otherwise  disposed 
of,  was,  in  the  first  period,  71,988,000?.  per  annum ; 
in  the  second,  72,214,000?.  per  annum,  showing  an  in- 
crease of  226,000?.,  or  0-3  per  cent. ; and  in  the  third, 
54,014,000?.  per  annum,  which  amount  is  18,200,000?., 
or  25-2  per  cent,  under  the  average  value  for  the  second 
period,  and  17,974,000?.,  or  25‘0  per  cent,  under  that 
for  the  first. 

Dealing  with  these  estimates,  as  with  the  previous 
series  of  figures  in  Tables  I.,  II.,  and  III.,  and  making 
estimates  of  the  average  annual  value  per  head  of  the 
population,  we  have  Table  VI. 


Table  F. — Average-  Annual  Value  per  Head 
of  the  Population. 


— 

Average  Annual  Value  i: 

a the  Years. 

1851-55.  ^ 

1866-70. 

1884-88. 

£ 

£ 1 

£ 

Crops,* 

7-044 

5-111 

3-368 

Stock,  &c., 

4-569 

8101 

7-680 

Total, 

11-613 

13-212 

11-048 

* Exclusive  o£  the  portion  used  by  Stock. 


From  this  table  it  will  be  observed  that  there  was 
a substantial  though  not  very  great  increase  in  the 
average  value  per  head  in  the  second  of  the  selected 
periods  as  compared  with  the  first,  and  that  in  the 
third  quinquennium  the  average  value  was  slightly 
under  that  for  the  first,  and  considerably  below  that 
for  the  second,  or  1866-70  period. 

I regret  to  state  that  I am  unable  to  continue 
Tables  V.  and  YI.  so  as  to  represent  the  state  of 
things  in  the  quinquennial  • period  1889-93,  as  in 
order  to  do  so  a new  survey  of  all  the  elements  would 
require  to  be  made,  which  time  at  present  would  not 
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I have,  however,  drawn  up  this  table  (Table  VII.) 
so  as  to  show  the  per-centage  of  value  sold,  as  given 
in  Table  V.,  to  the  total  values,  as  given  in  Table  III. 

Table  G-. — Per-centage  of  Annual  Value  of  Crops 
and  Stock  and  Produce  of  Stock  Sold  to  Value 
Produced. 


Ye”* 

Crop, 

Stock. 

Cropland 

Percent. 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

1851-55, 

74-6 

72-0 

73-5 

1866-70, 

61-6 

74-3 

68-8 

1884-88, 

46-1 

67-3 

59-0 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  per-centage  value  of 
crops  sold  fell  from  74'6  in  1851-55  to  61-6  in 
1866-70,  and  further  to  46T  in  1884-88,  and  I have 
no  doubt,  as  there  has  been  a further  decrease  in 
tillage,  that  there  would  be  a still  further  drop  in  the 
per-centage  for  the  period  18S9-93  if  the  means  for 
making  the  estimate  were  available. 

The  per-centage  of  decrease  in  the  value  of  stock 
and  produce  of  stock  sold  to  the  total  value  of  stock 
is  not  so  great  as  in  the  tillage  products,  the  per- 
centages sold  for  these  periods,  1851-55, 1866-70,  and 
1884-88,  being  respectively  72-0,  74-3,  and  67-3. 

"When  crops  and  stock  are  taken  together,  the  per- 
centages of  value  sold  for  the  above  periods  to  the  total 
value  of  stocks  and  crops  were  respectively  73  5,  68-8, 
and  59-0  per  cent.* 


I quite  admit  the  crudeness  of  these  estimates,  and 
in  making  them  wherever  I have  had  a doubt  I have 
cast  that  doubt  against  the  value  of  agriculture.  I 
admit  that  the  estimates  made  on  the  principles 
adopted  in  the  construction  of  Tables  V.  and  VI.  tend, 
to  exaggerate  the  depression  of  agriculture  in  the  third 
of  the  selected  quinquennia. 

In  the  6rst  place,  the  prices  adopted  in  making  the 
estimates  were  all  taken  in  good  markets ; in  the 
second  place,  the  means  of  communication  have  so 
vastly  improved  during  the  period  which  has  elapsed 
between  the  years  1851  and  1888  that  the  market 
prices  have  been  more  equalised  and  new  markets 
opened  up ; therefore  there  is  every  probability  that 
the  average  values  in  the  earlier  years  have  been  over- 
rated. This  is  especially  true  in  the  case  of  potatoes, 
the  value  of  which,  in  the  first  period  at  market  price, 
constituted  nearly  one-half  of  the  total  value  of  the 
produce  of  all  crops,  calculated  on  the  principles  I 
have  adopted.  We  know,  however,  that  but  a small 
portion  of  the  potato  crop  ever  reached  the  market,  and 
that  had  the  whole  of  that  large  crop  been  placed  on 
the  market,  no  such  price  as  4/.  19s.  4 d.  per  ton  could 
possibly  have  been  realised.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  a 
large  portion  of  the  decline  in  the  value  of  the  crops 
between  the  first  and  the  third  period  is  accounted  for. 
This  affords  a marked  illustration  of  the  difficulty  of 
dealing  with  the  subject  under  consideration.  Again, 
while  it  is  only  the  value  of  live  stock  consumed  or 
sold,  and  the  products  of  live  stock  consumed  or  sold, 
during  the  year  which  are  taken,  not  the  total,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  a considerable  capital  in  live 
stock  has  accumulated  which  would  have  no  existence 
if  the  land  used  for  pasture  land  remained  under 
tillage.  It  also  happens  that  the  prices  in  the  first 
selected  period  were  favourably  affected  by  the  Crimean 
war,  and  that  the  period  1866-70  was  a most  favour- 
able time  for  agriculturists. 


* A considerable  amount  ot  the  agricultural  produce  sold  was  exported  (mainly  to  Great  Britain). 

Unfortunately  we  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  tillage  products  exported  since  the  cross  Channel  duties  ceased,  but  these  are  considerable. 
The  exports  of  cattle,  calves,  sheep,  and  lambs,  and  swine,  are  known  since  the  year  1847. 

To  take  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs  alone,  the  following  were  exported  in  the  year  1893 : — 

Cattle, 643.362 

Pigs, 456.571 

Sheep, 705,299 


According  to  the  best  authorities  the  respective  value  of  these  animals  per  head  was  for  last  year  91.  10j.,  3L  and  U.  15 s.  At  these  prices 
the  result  would  be 

£ 

Cattle,  ' 6,111.939 

Pigs, 1,369,713 

Sheep,  ......  1,234,273 

Total,  . . . 8,715,925 

This  estimate  is  exclusive  of  calves  and  lambs,  of  which  there  were  large  numbers. 

The  reason  I leave  the  calves  and  lambs  out  of  the  estimate  is,  that  1 may  bo  able  to  compare  the  figures  with  returns  given  in 
Newenham’s  Ireland”  (Appendix,  p.  13),  for  the  year  1803.  sum 

The  number  and  value  of  cattle,  pigs,  and  sheep,  which  may  or  may  not  include  calves  and  lambs,  exported  for  the  year  ended  5th 
January,  1804  (t.e.,  practically  for  the  year  1803,  or  90  years  ago),  was 


Value. 


Bullocks  and  cows, 
Hogs,  ... 


£ s.  d. 
276,663  8 0 
35,684  0 0 


Sheep, 


In  the  same  set  of  tables  the  total  value  of  the  “ products  of  land  ” exported  is  given  at  . 4 252  284  7 8 

And  of  labour, 3|949J)88  4 4 

Total, 8,201,372  12  0 

Other  articles 40,115  7 9} 

Total 8,241,487  19  9} 


exported  in  1893a'  Va'Ue  0f  Irish  pri>dnots  exPorted  from  Ireland  in  1803  was  474,437/.,  less  than  the  value  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs  alone 
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A Paper  put  in  by  Dr.  Grixishaw,  Registrar-General  for  Ireland,  with  regard  to  the  Income  of 
Irish  Agriculturists  in  the  Year  1885. 


The  estimated  gross  value  of  the  crops  grown  in  Ire- 
land in  the  year  1885  is  29,873,898?. ; the  value  of 
milk  and  its"  products  is  taken  as  14,174,810?. ; that  of 
the  wool  clip  as  320,745?. ; and  of  the  eggs  as  656,250?. 
The  sum  obtained  for  the  live  stock  sold  is  estimated 
as  16,797,759?. ; the  total  value  of  the  crops  and  of 
the  live  stock  disposed  of  during  the  year  would,  upon 
this  calculation,  amount  to  61,823,462?. 

The  cost  of  production  may  be  classed  under  three 
heads  : (a)  seed,  artificial  manure,  food  for  live  stock 
and  wear  and  tear  of  vehicles  and  implements ; ( b ) 
labour  : (c)  rent  and  taxes.  The  estimated  expenses 
under  these  heads  are : (a)  15,333,000?. ; (6) 

8,200,000?. ; (c)  11,000,000?.  Total,  34,533,000?. 


Deducting  this  sum  from  the  value  of  the  crops  and 
live  stock  as  given  above,  the  net  income  of  the  agri- 
culturists of  Ireland  for  the  year  would  appear  to  have 
been  27,290,462 ?. 

The  following  details  afford  information  as  to . the 
process  by  which  the  above  results  have  been  arrived 
at : — 

(1.)  The  produce  of  the  crops  has  been  ascertained 
from  the  Registrar-General’s  report  on  that  subject, 
and  the  prices  adopted,  which  are  those  used  in  Thom’s 
Directory,  are  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 


Value  of  Agricultural  Produce  in  1885. 


Crops. 

Total 

Produce. 

Estimated 

Total  Value. 

Wheat,  . 

Cwts. 

1,097,198 

£ s.  d. 
0 9 0 

£ 

493,739 

Oats,  .... 

18,133,677 

0 8 0 

7,253,471 

Barley,  .... 

2,883,937 

0 7 6 

1,081,476 

Bere  and  Rye, 

111,305 

0 7 0 

38,957 

Beans  and  Peas,  , 

124,820 

0 12  6 

78,013 

Flax,  . 

411,569 

2 15  0 

1,131,815 

Potatoes,  . 

Tons. 

3,175,738 

2 10  0 

7,939,345 

Turnips,  . . • • 

3,551,783 

0 12  0 

2,131,070 

Mangel  Wurzel, 

499,730 

0 15  0 

374,798 

Hay,  . 

4,156,095 

2 5 0 

9,351,214 

Total, 

- 

- 

29,873,898 

(2  1 The  average  yield  of  milk  is  estimated  as  10?. 
sort'll  per  annum  from  each  milch  cow;  the  number 
7sJ  in  1885  was  1,417,48  1 « md  the  ectun.ted 
value  of  the  milk,  therefore,  14,174,810!. 

(3.)  The  wool  clip  is  assumed  to  give  an  average  ot 
44  lbs.  of  wool  per  sheep ; the  number  of  sheep  is 
taken  as  2,138,298,  and  the  total  amount  ot  wool  con- 
sequently 9,622,341  lbs.,  which,  at  8 d.  per  lb.,  would 

be  worth  ^ ^umed  that  one.fourth  of  the  “ordinary 
fowl ’’  were  laying  hens ; the  average  number  ot  eggs 
per  hen  per  year  is  taken  as  100,  and  the  average  price 


as  7s.  6c?.  per  100.  On  this  estimate  the  sum  received 
for  eggs  would  amount  to  656,250?. 

(5.)  As  regards  live  stock.  The  total  number  of 
each  kind  in  Ireland  at  a given  period  is  known,  and 
it  is  estimated  that  two-sevenths  of  the  number  of 
cattle  and  sheep,  all  of  the  pigs,  and  about  two-thirds 
of  the  poultry  are  turned  out  and  disposed  of  each 
year  The  following  table  shows  the  total  number  of 
each  kind  of  live  stock  (including  horses),  the  estimat  ed 
value  thereof,  the  proportion  disposed  of  during  the 
year,  and  estimated  amount  received  for  same 
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Live  Stock,  1885. 


Description. 

Number. 

Price. 

Total  Value. 

Proportion  sold  in 
Year. 

Estimated  Amount 
received  for 
those  sold  in  Year. 

Cattle, 

4,228,751 

3,477,840 

£ s.  d. 
10  0 0 

£ 

42,287,510 

Two-sevenths, 

£ 

12,082,146 

Sheep, 

2 0 0 

6,955,680 

Two-sevenths, 

1,987,337 

Pigs, 

1,269,122 

1 0 0 

1,269,122 

AH, 

Horses, 

547,132 

15  0 0 

8,206,980 



Goats, 

Poultry, 

264,433 

0 2 6 

33,054 

13,849,175 

197,121 

0 1 3 

865,573 

Two-thirds, 

577,049 

Asses, 

2 0 0 

394,242 

Total, 

— 

— 

60,012,161 

16,797,759 

The  various  items  included  under  “ cost  of  produc-  from  William  .T.  Harris,  Esq.,  which  appeared  in  the 
tion”  are  set  forth  in  the  following  statement “ Economist  ” of  23rd  January,  1886 ; the  estimated 
£ outlay  on  oil  cake,  artificial  manures,  agricultural 

(a.).  Seed,  ....  2,000,000  implements,  vehicles,  &c.,  is  based  on  information 

Oil  Cake,  Maize,  &c.,  . . 1,108,000  kindly  furnished  by  some  pf  the  principal  agents  and 

Artificial  Manures,  . . 400,000  manufacturers  in  Dublin;  the  sum  entered  for  hay  is 

Agricultural  Implements,  . 250,000  the  value  of  two-thirds  of  the  entire  crop,  this  being 

Vehicles  and  Harness,  . . 500,000  the  quantity  estimated  to  have  been  used  by  cattle 

Hay  for  use  of  Horses  and  Cattle,  6,000,000  al>d  sheep,  and  by  horses  engaged  in  agricultural 

Turnips,  ....  1,700,000  work ; and  the  sum  set  down  for  oats  is  the  value  of 

Mangel,  ....  375,000  the  quantities  estimated  to  have  been  required  for  the 

Oats  for  Horses,  &c.,  . . 3,000,000  horses  last  referred  to,  which  numbered  363,000.  | 


15,333,000 

(b.)  Labour,  ....  8,200,000 
(c.)  Rent,  ....  11,000,000 

Total,  . £34,533,000 

(a.)  The  proportions  of  the  various  kinds  of  seed 
adopted  for  this  estimate  are  those  assumed  in  a letter 


(6.)  The  number  of  labourers  is  taken  as  300,000 
males  and  30,000  females,  the  wages  assumed  for  the 
former  being  10s.  per  week,  and  for  the  latter  5s. 

(c.)  The  rent  and  taxes  are  estimated  at  11,000,000/. 
by  making  a deduction  from  the  total  of  Griffith’s 
valuation  in  consideration  of  the  valuation  of  towns, 
and  adding  roughly  a certain  amount  for  taxes. 


Table  XVIII.— Showing  by  Quinquennial  and  Decennial  Periods  from  1841  to  1890,  the  Average  Annual 
Quantity  of  Spirits  Distilled  and  Beer  Brewed  in  Ireland  with  their  respective  Proportions  per  head  of 
the  Ponnlat.inn.  1 


Whiskey. 

Beer. 

Period. 

Average  Annual  No.  of  • 

Average  Annual  No.  of 

Gallons  of 
Spirits 
Distilled. 

Gallons  per 
head  of 
Population. 

Barrels  of 

Barrels  per 
head  of 
Population. 

1841-45,  . 

000 

omitted. 

6,500 

0-79 

000 

omitted. 
673  («) 

o-os 

1846-50,  . 

7,834 

1-03 

810  (a) 

0-11 

1851-55,  . 

8,293 

1-33 

752  (a) 

0-12 

1856-60,  . 

7,729 

1-31 

1,105 

0-19 

1861-65,  . 

4,855 

0-85 

1,292 

0-23 

1866-70,  . 

6,565 

1-20 

1,520  ( b ) 

6-28 

1871-75, 

10,341 

1-94 

1,791 

0-34 

1876-80,  . 

11,138 

2-12 

2,069 

0-39 

1881-85,  . 

9,717 

1-93 

2,116 

0-42 

1886-90,  ' . 

11,571 

2-41 

2,316 

0-48 

1841-50,  . 

7,167 

0-90 

741 

0-09 

1851-60,  . 

8,011 

1-32 

929 

015 

1861-70,  . 

5,710 

1-02 

1,378  (c) 

0-25 

1871-80,  . 

10,739 

203 

1,930 

0-36 

1881-90,  . 

10,644 

2-16 

2,216 

0-45 

<°>  Estimated  from  Malt.  <*>  3 years.  (c)  8 years. 
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Table  XIX. — Showing  the  Number  of  Woollen  Factories,  and  of  Persons  employed  therein  in  Ireland  in  the 
Years  1874,  1878,  1884,  and  1889,  with  the  Number  of  Spindles  and  Power  Looms. 


Year. 

No.  of 
Factories.  | 

Spinning 

Spindles. 

Doubling 

Spindles. 

Power 

Looms. 

1 

Persons 

Employed. 

1874,  . 

60 

31,948 

2,628 

307 

1,506 

1878,  . 

74 

40,205  ' 

4,942 

411 

1,975 

1884,  . 

141 

70,823 

8,553 

763 

3,136 

1889, 

82 

64,099 

11,438 

925 

3,443 

Table  XX. — Showing  by  Quinquennial  and  Decennial  Periods  the  Average  Number  of  Vessels  and  Boats, 
and  of  Men  and  Boys  employed  in  the  Deep  Sea  Fisheries  of  Ireland.  • 


Periods. 

Vessels  and  Boats. 

Men  and  Boys,  j 

Periods. 

Vessels  and  Boats.j 

Men  and  Boys. 

1861-65, 
1866-70,*  . 

10,713 

9,265 

45,839 

39,274 

1886-90, 

5,803 

22,183 

1871-75, 

7,472 

29,860 

1861-70,+  . 

10,069 

42,921 

1876-80, 

5,880 

22,126 

1871-80, 

6,676 

25,993 

1881-85, 

5,968 

22,384 

1881-90, 

5,885 

22,283 

* Four  years'  average  only.  1 Niue  years’  average. 


Table  XXI. — Showing  by  Quinquennial  and  Decennial  periods  from  1841  to  1890  inclusive  the  Average 
Amount  of  Capital  Invested  in  the  Railways  of  Ireland,  the  Average  Length  of  Lines  open,  the  N umber 
of  Passengers  carried,  the  aggregate  Receipts,  the  Receipts  per  head  of  the  P opulation,  <fcc. 


Capital  paid  up.  1 

Mileage. 

Receipts. 

Periods.] 

Total. 

Per  head 
Population. 

m 

Passengers 
and  Mails. 

Goods. 

Total. 

Per  head 
of  1 

Population. 

Per  Mile. 

, 

j, 

£ 

000 

omitted. 

000 

omitted. 

omitted. 

000 

omitted. 

1841-45, 

-r  . 

- 

(6)  35 

235,629 

- 

- 

(5)77 

0-01 

2,200 

1846-50, 

- 

- 

28,422 

(o)  315 

(«)  151 

303 

0-04 

1,181, 

1851-55, 

(a)  14,780 

2-44 

799 

488 

302 

790 

0-13 

1,013 

1856-60, 

18,081 

3-07 

1 189 

4,956 

713 

508 

1,221 

0-21 

1,027 

1861-65, 

23,913 

4-19 

1,679 

3,397 

960 

582 

1,542 

0-27 

918 

1866-70, 

(6)  27,020 

4-94 

(6)1,947 

2,809 

(6)  1,125 

(6)  799 

(6)  1,924 

0-35 

988 

1871-75, 

28,998 

5-44 

2,091 

2,551 

1,365 

1,096 

2,461 

0-46 

1,177 

1876-80,  j 

32,156 

6-11 

2,255 

2,334 

1,431 

1,271 

2,702 

0-51 

1,198 

1881-85, 

35,206 

6-99 

2,501 

2,014 

1,491 

1 256 

2,747 

0-55 

1,098 

1886-90, 

36,102 

7-50 

2,628 

1,831 

1,547 

1,326 

2,873 

0-60 

1,093 

1841-50, 

_ 

- 

(i d ) 164 

48,366 

(«)  315 

(«)  151 

( d ) 203 

0-03 

1,238 

1851-60, 

(c)  17,137 

2-89 

984 

6,160 

600 

405 

1,005 

0-17 

1,021 

1861-70, 

\d)  25,294 

4-53 

(cZ)  1,798 

3,107 

(d)  1,033 

(< i ) 678 

(d)  1,711 

0-31 

952 

1871-80, 

30,572 

5-77 

2,173 

2,439 

1,398 

1,183 

2,581 

0-49 

1,188 

1881-90, 

35,654 

7-24 

2,564 

1,920  ' 

1,519 

1,291 

2,810 

0-57 

1,096 

(a)  2 years  only.  (6)  4 years  only.  (c)  7 years  only.  (rf)  9 years  only. 
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Table  XXII. — Showing  by  Quinquennial  and  Decennial  Periods  from  1841  to  1890  the  Average  Tonnage  of 
Vessels  Entered  and  Cleared  at  the  Ports  of  Ireland. 


Periods. 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

Totals. 

Foreign  Trade 
(with 

Cargoes  and 
in  Ballast). 

Coasting 
Trade  (with 
Cargoes 
only). 

Foreign  Trade 
(with 

Cargoes  and 
in  Ballust). 

Coasting 
Trade  (with 
Cargoes 
only). 

Total 

Entered. 

Total 

Cleared. 

General 

Total. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

omitted. 

omitted. 

omitted. 

omitted. 

omitted. 

omitted. 

omitted. 

1841-45, 

1,940 

160 

1,400 

3,160 

1,560 

3,720 

1846-50, 

440 

2,340 

380 

1,620 

2,780 

2,000 

4,780 

1851-55, 

440 

2,720 

280 

1,960 

1856-60, 

480 

3,140 

180 

2,320 

3,620 

2,500 

6,120 

1861-65, 

580 

3,700 

200 

2,640 

4,280 

2,840 

7,120 

1866-70, 

660 

. 4,120 

200 

3,000 

4,780 

3,200. 

7,980 

1871-75, 

840 

4,500 

360 

3,380 

5,340 

3,740 

9,080 

1876-80, 

1,120 

5,440 

680 

4,340 

6,560 

5,020 

11,580 

1881-85, 

860 

5,280 

340 

4,020 

6,140 

4,360 

10,500 

1886-90, 

848 

5,137 

336 

3,851 

5,985 

4,187 

10,172 

1841-50, 

330 

2,140 

270 

1,510 

2,470 

1,780 

4,250 

1851-60, 

460 

1861-70, 

620 

3,910 

200 

2,820 

4,530 

3,020 

7,550 

1871-80, 

980 

4,970 

520 

3,860 

5,950 

4,380 

10,330 

1881-90, 

854 

5,208 

338 

3,935 

6,062 

4,273 

10,335 

Table  XXIII. — Showing  the  Averages  by  Quinquennial  and  Decennial  Periods  from  1841  to  1890,  the 
Amount  of  Cash  Balances  and  Deposits  in  J oint  Stock  Banks,  Post  Office  and  Trustee  Savings’  Banks, 
and  their  proportion  to  the  Population  of  Ireland. 


Deposits  in  Savings’  Banks. 

Periods. 

Banking 

Capital. 

Banks. 

Totals. 

Amount  per 
head  of 
Population. 

Bank  Note 
Circulation. 

Total. 

Per  head  of 
Population. 

Post 

Office. 

Trustee 

Post  Office 
and  Trustee 
Banks. 

£ 

000 

omitted. 

TOO 

omitted. 

£ 

£ 

000 

omitted. 

£ 

TOO 

omitted. 

£ 

omitted. 

£ 

£ 

omitted. 

1841-45, 

— 

7,008 

0-85 

_ 

2,543 

2,543 

0-31 

_ 

1846-50, 

4,934 

7,549 

0-99 

— 

1,819 

1,819 

0-24 

_ 

1851-55, 

4,938 

10,781 

1-73 

_ 

1,515 

1,515 

0-24 



1856-60, 

4,949 

14,730 

2-50 

— 

1,890 

1,890 

0-32 

(c)  7,226 

1861-65, 

(a)5,346 

15,321 

2-69 

(«)  152 

2,025 

2,146 

0-38 

6,151 

1866-70, 

6,358 

22,391 

4-09 

376 

1,803 

2,179 

0-40 

6,941 

1871-75, 

6,657 

30,109 

5-64 

867 

2,076 

2,943 

0-55 

7,580 

1876-80, 

6,838 

31,822 

6-05 

1,336 

2,142 

3,478 

0-66 

7,147 

1881-85, 

7,038 

30,849 

6-12 

2,072 

2,052 

4,124 

0-82 

7,255 

1886-90, 

7,024 

31,443 

6-54 

3,212 

2,019 

5,231 

1-09 

6,644 

1841-50, 

(d)  4,934 

7,278 

0-92 

_ 

2,181 

2,181 

0-27 



1851-60, 

4,943 

12,755 

2-10 

__ 

1,702 

1,702 

0-28 

(c)  7,226 

1861-70, 

(6)5,908 

18,856 

3-38 

(6)  276 

1,914 

2,162 

039 

6,546 

1871-80, 

6,747 

30,965 

5-84 

1,101 

2,109 

3,210 

0-61 

7,363 

1881-90, 

7,031 

31,146 

6-33 

2,642 

2,035 

4,677 

0-95 

6,949 

(a)  4 years  only.  (i)[9  years  only.  (c)  2 years  only.  (<l)  6 years  only. 
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Capital  and  Loans. 

Table  XXIV.— Showing  by  Quinquennial  and  Decennial  Periods  the  Average  Amount  of  Capital  invested 
in  certain  Stocks,  and  of  Loans  issued  for  Public  Purposes  in  Ireland  from  1841  to  1890,  both  years 
inclusive. 


(000  omitted.) 


Capital  Paid  up. 

Government  j 
Stock  held 

Ireland.  | 

Public  Loans  by 

Banking. 

Bailway 
and  Loans.  | 

Jommissioners 

of 

Public  Works, 
Ireland. 

Pubbe  Works 

Irish  Land 
Commission. 

Ttotal. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1841-45,  . 

- 

- 

33,620 

346 

122 

- 

468 

1846-50,  . 

4,934 

- 

38,246 

1,916 

232 

- 

2-148 

1851-55,  . 

4,938 

x 14,780 

38,141 

436 

182 

. - 

618 

1856-60,  . 

4,949 

18,081 

40,783 

247 

*52 

- 

289 

1861-65,  . 

*5,346 

23,913 

37,693 

224 

120 

- 

344 

1866-70,  . 

6,358 

*27,020 

36,906 

286 

194 

- 

480 

1871-75,  . 

6,657 

28,998 

35,212 

430 

22 

- 

452 

1876-80,  . 

6,838 

32,156 

32,499 

919 

l|5 

922 

1881-85,  . 

7,038 

35,206 

30,917 

744 

8 

88 

840 

1886-90,  . 

7,024 

36,102 

28,619 

619 

|3 

1,218 

1,839 

1841-50,  . 

4,934 

_ 

35,933 

1,131 

177 

- 

1,308 

1851-60,  . 

4,943 

§17,137 

39,462 

341 

tl24 

- 

453 

1861-70,  . 

t5,908 

f25,294 

37,299 

255 

157 

- 

412 

1871-80,  . 

6,747 

30,572 

33,855 

674 

1116 

" 

687 

1881-90,  . 

7,031 

35,654 

29,768 

681 

§7 

653 

1 

1,339 

•4  years  only.  1 9 years  only.  t*  years  only.  1 7 years  only.  1 8 years  only.  f 8 years  only. 
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466  ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  FINANCIAL  RELATIONS  BETWEEN  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND  : 
TABLE  II. 

Statement  showing  tlie  Total  Amount  Advanced  by  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Works,  Ireland,  Tice, 
Treasurer,  Paymaster  of  Civil  Services,  and  Paymaster-General  in  Ireland  on  Closed  Loan  Services. 
the  Total  Repayments,  and  the  Amounts  Remitted. 


Repair  of  grant  roads  - 
I Grand  juries  of  counties,  roliof 


6 & 7 Will.  IV.  c.  10S.  - 
9 & 10  Viot.  c.  107.  - 


| relodged. 
Mayuooth  College 


Ecclesiastical  Commissioners 
Employment  of  the  labouring 


1 Geo.  IV.  c.  39.  - 

56  Geo.  III.  e.  62.  - 


9 Viet.  c.  3. 

54  Geo.  III.  c.  167. 


- Relief  of  trade:  - 

- Dunleary  harbour  - 


1 Fishery  _ piers,  preliminary  I 


54  Geo.  III.  c.  167.  - Trinity  College,  Dublin  - 

6 & 7 Will.  IV.  c.  116.  - County  Tyrone 

54  Geo.  III.  c.  230.  (Local)  Londonderry,  Mayor,  Ac.  of  - 
6 Geo.  IV . c.  128.  - - Corn  Exchange,  Dublin 

3 & 4 Will.  IV.  c.  100  - Tithe  million,  expenses  of  - 
2 Will.  IV.  c.  41.  - - Relief  of  clergy  • 

58  Geo.  III.  c.  47.  - Fever  hospitals 

58  Geo.  Ill,  c.  47.  and  Cholera  expenses 
2 Will.  IV.  c.  9. 

43  Geo.  III.,  c.  158.  and  Board  of  First  Fruits  - - 

49  Geo.  III.  c.  103. 

54  Geo.  III.  c.180;  3 Geo.  IV.  Insurrection  Acts 

54  Geo.  III.  c.  131.  - - Peace  Preservation  Acts  ; - 

S Geo.  IV.  c.  103.  and  Constabulary  - 


Will.  IV.  c.  86. 
6 Geo.  III.  c.  43.  - 
56  Geo.  III.  c.  71. 


- Post  roads 

- Turnpike  road  debentures 
• Howth  turnpike  road  - 

13  General  rate  in  aid 


Geo.  IV.  c.  54.  - - Lunatic  asylums  support 

0 Viet.  c.  7.  - - Temporary  relief 

IS  Viet.  c.  14.  - - Consolidated  annuities  - 

13  Viet.  c.  14.  - - Distressed  poor  law  unions 

4 Geo.  IV.  c.  99.  and  2 & 3 Tithe  composition 
WiU.  IV.  c.  119. 

13  Viet.  c.  4.  - - Relief  of  distress 

Total  Closed  Services 


Total 

Principal 

Total 

Interest 

Total 

remitted. 

d.  £ s.  d 

£ s.  d 

£ 8.  d. 

6 197,167  8 

- 

- 

0 68,143  0 

- 

- 

11  69,671  18 

18,666  3 

156,678  1 10 

0 3,700  0 

361  14 

- 

0 2,785  0 10 

8,110  14 

15,857  9 2 

0 281,453  7 2 

48,460  0 

12,636  12  10 

0 100,000  0 0 

— 

1 502,700  IS  10 

87,279  14  2 

4,294,947  18  8 

0 9,726  8 10 

•i 

13,773  11  2 

1 36,895  6 6 

116,277  13  4 

226,728  17  6 ~ 

7 142,775  17  9 

- 

35,300  9 10 

73,514  10  9 

124,825  0 7 

145,254  13  10 

559  6 3 

7,800  7 2 

125,932  3 11 

500  0 0 

- 

18,461  10  9 

- 

- 

. 8,000  0 0 

- 

- I 

9,803  1 0 

- 

4,0-13-  2 1 

218  4 8 

3,250  8 2 

7,027  18  5 

5,200  14  8 

- 

10  0 4 

78,145  12  6 

- 

196,213  2 9 

- 

362  0 0 I 

35,328  1 10 

62  9 3 

92,620  10  5 

37,715  18  10 

- 

273  1 2 

436,758  15  2 

- 

24,508  16  6. 

3,588,748  15  10 

- 

236,347  3 8 

225,682  13  1 

18,599  5 0 

51,932  10  9 

703,436  IS  2 

- 

506  6 5 

490,347  7 6 

- 

- 

13,350  1 7 

14,782  18  8 

27,687  18  8 

- 

- 

3,692  6 2 

150,000  0 0 

- 

890,830  1 0 

0 15  3 

1,928  5 9 

3,523,809  18  10 

0 3 6 

| 628,181  7 11 

- 

727,270  11  l J 

61,724  6 6 

- 

mm  a . 

15,756  0 0 

764  6 6 

- 

12,513,801  12  11 

87,695  4 7 

.470,140  IS  11 

the  Vice-Trea- 
surer, Paymaster 
of  Civil  Services, 
and  Paymaste 
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TABLE  III. 

Suhmaby  of  Loan  Advances,  Repatments,  Remissions,  &c.  to  31st  March  1894. 


st  Borrowers 


: outstanding  a 
31st  Marc 


Total 


Interest 


repaid. 


Written  oil 
from  the 


Locap  Loans  Fond. 


Class  II. 


2,701,934  OBI  25,182 


84,339  3 4 


Class  IV. : 
Miscellar 


1,493,787  17  11 


1,068,459 


6,470,140 


18,9S3,942  6 10 


Gross  tot  id— Local 
Loans  Fund. 


CnoROH  Fund 


340,176  17 


729,925  14 


£8.637,015  IS  9 


3 P 4 
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TABLE  IY. 


Statement  showing  the  Bates  of  Interest  chargeable  on  Loans  advanced  by  the  Commissioners  of  Poblic  Works 
Ireland,  together  with  the  Modes  and  Periods  of  Bepayment.  ’ 


Local  boards  - - - 

Inland  navigation 
Railways  - - - ; - 

Quarries,  mines,  and  miscel- 
laneous. 

Harbours— 

.(«.)  Commercial  harbours . • 
(6.)  Loans  to  pier  authorities 
created  by  Shannon  Act, 


Labourers’  dwellings 


Housing  of  the  working  classe 


Grand  juries  of  counties — 
(a.)  Roads  and  bridges 
, (&.)  Court  houses 


(c.)  Bridges  between  counties 
Roads  and  bridges 
Public  buildings — 

(a.)  Reformatories  - 


; (6.)  Public  libraries  . - 
(c.)  Industrial  schools 
Fishery  piers  and  harbours 
Public  works  loans 
i (57  Geo.  HI.  c.  34.) 

Repairs  of  post  roads  and  bridges 
Repairs  of  fishery  piers  and  har- 

Maintenance  of  navigation  works 
Lunatic  asylum  buildings — 
j (a.)  Permanent  works  and 
purchase  of  land. 

(6.)  Furniture,  fittings,  &c.  - 
Artisans  dwellings  • 


Public  Health — 

(a.)  Waterworks, 
&c.,  &c. 


Labourers’  Acts — 

Erection  of  cottages  by  boards 
of  guardians. 


Rate  of 
Interest. 


|during  progress 
mbsequently 


Observations. 

Maximum 
Period  of 
Repayment. 

Mode  of 
Repayment 

| Annual 
Payment 
per  Cent. 

| Repayment 

r„,.. 

1 . is  b7 

Annuity. 

25 

’Instalments 

£ s.  d. 

25 

Do. 

25 

Do. 

25 

Do. 

25 

Do. 

50 

Do. 

- 

3 

Do. 

Operations  now 

from  completion 
of  works. 

carried  on  under 
Housing  of 

Working  Classes 
Act. 

20 

Do. 

__ 

30 

Do. 



40 

Do. 

f50 

Do. 

- 

20 

Annuity  - 

8 0 5 

Do. 

from  completion 
of  works. 

22 

Do. 

7 12  0 

25 

’Instalments 

— 

• - 

20 

Do. 

30 

Do. 

- 

25 

Do! 

35 

Do. 



No  issues  being 

25 

Annuity 

7 I 10 

made  under  this 
Act. 

- 

2 

Instalments 

Do. 

from  completion 

Do. 

_ 

Do.  *’ 

Do. 

_ 

35 

Do. 

50 

Do. 

20 

Do. 

Operations  now 

carried  on  under 
the  Housing  of 
the  Working 

Classes  Act. 

35 

Instalments 

40 

Do.  - 

- 

50 

Do.  - 

50 

Do.  - 

20 

Do.  - 

30 

Do.  - 

— 

85 

Annuity 

4 16  6 

40 

Do. 

4 13  8 

50 

Do. 

4 9 2 

No  issues  are  now 

85 

Do. 

5 0 0 

made. 

- 

35 

Annuity  - 

6 10  0 

1 

Do. 

5 0 0 

* i.e.,  equal  instalments  of  principal  with  interest  on  balance  outstanding, 
t Only  allowed  to  local  authorities. 
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No.  of 

Maximum 

Annual 

Payment 

Account 

tZ 

Purpose  of  Loan. 

Interest. 

Observations. 

Period  of 
Repayment. 

Mode  of 
Repayment. 

per  Cent. 

Repayment 
is  by 
Annuity. 

25 

River  Drainage  Maintenance — 

& s.  d. 

(a.)  Under  29  & 30  Viet.  c.  49. 
for  works  carried  out  by 
Board  of  works. 

5 

' ' ' 

Not  usually  ex- 
ceeding 12 

Annuity  - 

*11  5 8 

26 

(6.)  Loans  to  trustees  - 

Land  Improvement — 
Loans  to  landowners — 

3-J 

Not  usually  ex- 
ceeding 12 
years. 

Do. 

*10  7 0 

(a.)  For  sub-soiling,  trench- 
ing, irrigation,  embanking, 
fencing,  and  reclamation  of 

3i-  (about) 

22 

Do. 

6 10  0 

(6.)  if  or  form  buildings,  houses 

3i-  (about) 

22 

Do. 

6 10  0 

labourers’  dwellings,  and 
planting. 

(c.)  For  labourers’  cottages 
erected  by  order  of  the 
Land  Commission. 

3J  (about) 

- - - 

22 

Do. 

6 10  0 

27 

Land  improvement,  preliminary 
expenses. 

Land  Improvement — 

~ 

" 

— 

~ 

(a.)  Loans  to  tenants  for 
drainage. 

(6.)  Loans  to  companies  for 

3i-  (about) 

34 

22 

20  "I 

Annuity  - 

6 10  0 

reclamation  of  waste  lands. 

4 

4* 

30  1 

40  I 

50  J 

No  loan  yet 

~ 

— 

— 

30 

Glebe  loans  - 

H 

35 

5 0 0 

31 

Building  schools  - - 

~ 

No  issues  are  now 

- 

- 

32  & 33 
34 

Seed  supply  - 

National  School  Teachers’  Resi- 
dences. 

Si 

No  issues  are  now 

35 

Do. 

5 0 0 

35 

Non-vested  schools  and  training 

3i 

35 

Do. 

5 0 0 

colleges. 

lor  12  years. 
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TABLE  VII. 


Statement  showing  the  Advances  for  the  last  fi  re  years  on  the  six  most  important  Loan  Services  administered 
by  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Works,  Ireland. 


Year  to 
31st  March. 

Labourers’ 
Dwellings  in 
Towns  Act  and 
Housing  of  the 
Working  Classes 
Act. 

Labourers’ 

Public  Health 
Acts. 

Lunatic 

Asylums 

Buildings. 

Land  Improvement 
Loans  to  Landowners. 

Land  Im- 
provement 

Tenants. 

i 

«• 

8. 

*■' 

5. 

6. 

Total  issued  to — 
31st  March  1889 

in  year  to 

31st  March  1890 
„ 1891 

„ 1892 

„ 1893 

„ 1894 

£ 

317,481 

54,224 

39,070 

19,691 

37,401 

24,166 

& 

659,439 

139,450 

139,135 

115,133 

111,498 

71,627 

& 

1,521,911] 

109,997 

70,309 

99,295 

138,245 

138,289 

£ 

1,423,689 

24,604 

30,046 

35,429 

26,626 

51,528 

£ 

3,951,728] 

25,677 

29,756 

30,804 

35,871 

32,321 

£ 

646,656 

38,428 

43,860 

41,566 

42,645 

41,182 

Total  issued  to  3ist 
March  1894. 

492,033 

1,236,282 

CWh}  38,536 
2,078,046 

1,591,922 

4,106,157 

854,337 

2,116,582 

5,029,777 

TABLE  VIII. 


(a.)  Statement  showing  for  the  last  10  years  the  Amount  voted  by  Parliament  for  ae  pyp 
1 advanced  by  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Works,  Ireland,  and  the  Sam  actually  issued 
Vote. 


ose  of  Loans  to  be 
on  account  of  each 


Currency  of  Vote. 


Part  of  years — 

1884  and  1885 

1885  „ 1886 

1886  „ 1887 

1887  „ 1888 
1388  „ 1889 

1889  „ 1890 

1890  „ 1891 

1891  „ 1892 

1892  „ 1893 

1893  „ 1894 


Loan  Vote. 

Amount  issued  to 
meet  actual 

Requirements . 

Authorising  Act. 

Amount. 

£ 

£ 

47  & 48  Viet.  c.  49 

1,200,000 

740,000 

48  & 49  Viet.  c.  65 

1,500,000 

650,000 

49  & 50  Viet.  c.  45 

1,200,000 

820,000 

50  & 51  Viet.  c.  37 

1,000,000 

600,000 

51  & 52  Viet.  c.  39 

1,000,000 

550,000 

52  & 53  Viet.  c.  71 

1,000,000 

420,000 

53  & 54  Viet.  c.  50 

1,00U,000 

665,000 

54  & 55  Viet.  c.  59 

1,000,000 

400,000 

55  & 56  Viet,  c 61 

800,000 

460,000 

56  & 57  Viet.  c.  24 

800,000 

400,000 

lb  1 a™*  showing  for  Ure  last  10  years  the  total  Emmets  in  respect  of  loins  advanced  by  the 
( ’ oiai  & Commissioners  of  Public  Works. 


Total  Repayments. 

Principal  repaid. 

Interest  paid. 

Total. 

Year  ended  31st  March — 

1885  • ' - ‘ ' 

1886  - 

1887  - 

1888 

1889  - 

1890  - 

1891  - * , ' 

1892  - 

1893  r 

1894  - - 

£ s.  d. 

363,942  1 9 
312,068  7 2 
296,591  10  11 
299,469  15  6 

516,562  4 11 
476,119  6 1 
668,502  8 2 

390,786  7 6 

465,895  19  3 
440,479  4 4 

£ s.  d. 

198,931  19  3 

215,465  8 3 
221,567  15  11 
238,551  10  6 
252,986  9 6 

266,842  10  5 
253,495  17  0 
263,151  9 9 

267,147  17  5 
266,765  14  11 

£ s.  d. 

562,874  1 0. 
527,533  15  5 
518,159  6 10 
538,021  6 0 

769,548  14  5 
742,961  16  6 

653,937  17  3 

733,043  16  8 
707,244  19  3 

3 Q 2 
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Statement  of  Remissions  up  to  the  31st  March  1894  in  respect  of  Loan  Advances  made  through  the  Board  of 
Generax  0EKS  f°r  IllELAND’  or  tho  Vice-Tiieasurer,  Paymaster  of  Oivil  SERvicES%nd  Paymaster 


Purposes  for  which  Advanced. 

Amount 

Authority  for  Remission  or 

Of  Loan. 

Repaid. 

Remitted. 

Write-off. 

Closed  Services. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

Grand  Juries  of  Counties,  Relief  Works 

226,349  19  11 

69,671  18  1 

Maynooth  College  ... 

18,642  10  0 

2,785  0 10 

15,857  9 2 

Shannon  Navigation  - - 

294,090  0 0 

281,453  7 2 

(Church  Act). 

Employment  of  the  Labouring  Poor 

4,797,648  12  I 

502,700  13  10 

4,294,947  18  3 

River  Drainage,  Preliminary  Expenses  - 

28,500  0 0 

9,726  8 10 

13,773  11  2 

16  & 17  Viet.  c.  75. 
Treasury  Letter,  26th  June 

Commissioners  of  Wide  Streets,  Dublin  - 

263,624  3 11 

Relief  of  Trade  - 

178,076  7 7 

f Act  40  & 41  Viet.  e.  27. 

Dunleary  Harbour  c - - 

213,769  4 7 

73,514  10  9 

Suitors’  I'  und,  Court  of  Exchequer 
Londonderry,  Mayor,  &c.  of  - 

126,491  10  2 

J 

13,846  3 1 

9,803  1 0 

Corn  Exchange,  Dublin  - 

7,846  3 1 

218  4 8 

7,627  18  5 

Treasury  Letters,  16th  June 

Tithe  Million,  Expenses  of  - 

5,210  15  0 

5,200  14  8 

10  0 4 

1836,  and  15th  May  1846. 
Treasury  Letter,  15th 

Relief  of  Clergy 

49,990  0 0 

16,496  6 11 

33,493  13  1 

January  1846. 

Act  3 & 4 Will.  4.  c.  100., 
and  Treasury  Letter,  15th 

Cholera  Expenses  - 

| 196,575  2 9 

196,213  2 9 

362  0 0 

January  1846. 

Treasury  Letters,  20th 

January  1 841, 24th  October 
1844,  30th  December  1844, 

Board  of  First  Fruits  - 

127,948  12  3 

35,828  1 10 

27th  February  1845. 

Insurrection  Acts 

37,989  0 0 

37,715  18  10 

1 273  1 2 

Treasury  Letter,  26th 

Peace  Preservation  Acts 

461,267  11  8 

436,758  15  2 

24,508  16  6 

February  1842. 

Treasury  Letters,  16th  March 

Constabulary  ... 

3,825,095  19  6 

3,588,748  15  10 

236,347  3 8 

and  24th  September  1841. 
Treasury  Letter,  31st  March 

Public  Works  - 

280,615  3 10 

225,682  13  1 

54,932  10  9 

Treasury  Letter,  15  th 

Valuation  of  Lands  and  Tenements 

703,942  19  7 

703,436  13  2 

506  6 5 

Treasury  Minute,  5th  Sept- 

ember  1834,  and  Treasury 

Turnpike  Road  Debentures  ... 

41,037  15  3 

13,350  1 7 

27,687  13  8 

Letter,  4th  July  1876. 
Treasury  Letters,  22nd 

October  1859  and  7 th 

Howth  Turnpike  Road  ... 
Temporary  Relief  - 

3,692  6 2 

3,692  6 2 

March  1850. 

Treasury  Letter,  4 th  May 
1843. 

Consolidated  Annuities  ... 

1,900  0 0 

528,181  7 11 

727,270  11  1 

Act  16  & 17  Viet.  c.  75. 

Distressed  Poor  Law  Unions 

J 

Gaols  and  Bridewells  - 

892,758  6 9 

890,830  1 0 

1,928  5 9 

Treasury  Letter,  22nd  Feb- 

ruary  1842,  and  Act  6 & 7 

Tithe  Composition  - 

279,451  2 7 

51,724  6 6 

227,726  16  1 

Act  44  & 45  Viet.  c.  32. 

Total  remissions  on  Closed  Services  1 

4,329,911  8 9 

7,859,770  14  10 

6,470,140  13  11 

Open  Services. 

(6.)  Roads  and'Bridges  (6,821 1. 11s.  lid.)  : 

Dublin  and  Blessington  Road  - 
Limerick  Roads 
Athlunkard  Bridge  - 
(6. ) Inland  Navigation  : 

3,500  0 0 
2,000  0 0 
9,850  0 0 

2,362  10  0 
165  18  1 

*1,863  14  7 

1,137  10  0 
3,850  0 0 

Act  18  & 19  Viet.  c.  69. 
Act  20  & 21  Viet.  e.  16. 
Act  46  & 47  Viet.  c.  42. 

Ulster  Canal  - 

(6.)  Public  Buildings  (Roman  Catholic 

10,000  0 0 
35,000  0 0 

33,046  2 1 

10,000  O 0 
1,953  17  11 

Act  54  & 55  Viet.  c.  59. 
Treasury  Letters,  28th  March 

ChapUo). 

1854  j 18th  December,  12tli 

March,  and  10th  April 
1855 ; 7th  December  1859 ; 
5th  August  1864  ; and 

(6.)  Harbours,Docks,&c.(74,836i.3s.  3d.): 

11th  December  1868. 

Limerick  Harbour  ... 

124,000  0 0 

*27,321  3 0 

Galway  Harbour  - - 

24,000  0 0 

*7,917  3 7 

Ardglass  Harbour  ... 

(6.)  Labourers’  Dwellings  (6351.  13s.  3d.): 

6,650  0 0 

6,650  0 0 

Act  40  & 4]  Viet.  c.  27. 

Timothy  Moore  - 

Lough  Allen  Clay  Works  Company  - 

424  17  6 

220  0 0 

7 0 0 

417  17  6 
217  15  9 

Act  48  & 49  Viet.  c.  65. 
Act  49  & 50  Viet.  c.  45. 

Carried  forward  - - j 

215,644  17  6 

72,685  15  7 

94,247  6 4 

• Repayments  are  still  to  bo  made  on  these  particular  loans. 
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Purposes  for  which  Advanced. 

Amount 

Authority  for  Remission  or 

Write-off.  . 

in. 

Repaid. 

Remitted. 

£ 

, 

d. 

£ s. 

d. 

£ 

d. 

Brought  forward 

215,644 

17 

6 

72,685  15 

7 

94,247 

6 

4 

(6.)  River  Drainage  and  Navigation, 

2,082,052 

7 

3 

*873,984  19 

] 

1,207,582 

5 

7 

Acts  16  & 17  Viet  c.  130., 

5 & 6 Viet.  c.  89. 

18  & 19  Viet  c.  110.,  42  & 
43  Viet.  c.  35.,  43  & 44  Viet. 

c.  1.,  and  46  & 47  Viet. 

(6.)  River  Drainage  Maintenance 
(a.)  Public  Works  Loans,  57  Geo.  3. 

49,198 

8 

4 

*39,896  0 

9 

155 

° 

0 

Act  44  & 45  Vic',  c.  38.  s.  5. 

c.  34.  (177,9111.  13s.  5 d.) : 

Repairs  to  Parish  Churches  - 

1,015 

7 

3 

315  15 

9 

699 

12 

0 

Treasury  Letter,  15th  August 
1834. 

Roads,  Ballymoney  Cuthenden 

1,967 

16 

3 

1,025  8 

11 

942 

7 

4 

Treasury  Letter,  June  1843. 

Roads,  Dublin  to  Navan 

9,507 

13 

10 

8,364  11 

4 

1,143 

2 

6 

Act  18  & 19  Viet.  c.  69. 

Grand  Canal  Company  - 

97,670 

9 

1 

10,000  0 

0 

87,670 

9 

1 

Act  7 & 8 Viet.  c.  98. 

Portumna  Bridge  - 

2,769 

8 

1,371  4 

1,398 

0 

7 

Act  21  Viet.  c.  23. 

Limerick  Bridge 

5JL384 

18>76 

12 

4 

— 

55,384 

12 

4 

Act  30  & 31  Viet.  c.  53. 

Cork  Street  Improvements  - 

18 

6 

4,376  18 

6 

13,700 

0 

0 

~| 

Plassey  Canal  - 

County  Mayo,  Court  Houses 

1,504 

2,699 

12 

0 

0 

591  12 
2,581  17 

6 

4 

912 

117 

19 

2 

10 

8 

l-Act  40  & 41  Viet.  c.  27. 

County  Kilkenny,  Roads  - 

2,115 

9 

9 

1,950  0 

5 

165 

9 

4 

J 

Youghal  Bridge 
Athlunkard  Bridge  - 

222  2 

6,000 

0 

0 

— 

6,000 

0 

0 

Act  46  & 47  Viet.  c.  42. 

(6.)  Land  Improvement,  Preliminary 

66,000 

0 

0 

*64,230  2 

7 

1,013 

3 

1 

Treasury  Letters,  5th  May 

Expenses. 

1858,  and  26th  September 
1872. 

(6.)  Repairs  of  1'ishery  Piers  : 

Killeany  Pier  ... 

344 

14 

2 

- 

344 

14 

2 

f Act  51  & 52  Viet.  c.  39. 
t Act  53  & 54  Viet.  c.  50. 

(6.)  Lunatic  Asylums  Buddings  - 

1,591,922 

6 

0 

*1,315,773  3 

5 

12,183 

0 

0 

Treasury  Letter,  18  th 

December  1855. 

(a.)  Building  Schools  ( 350 1.  15s.  id.)  : 

Dundalk  Endowed  School 

276 

18 

5 

27  13 

10 

249 

4 

7 

| Act  40  & 41  Viet.  c.  27. 

New  Ross  Endowed  School 

9 

Total  remissions  on  Open  Services 

4,214,404 

13 

1 2,397,549  12  6 

1,493,787 

17 

11 

Total  remissions  on  Closed  Services 

— 

6,470,140 

13 

11 

Irish  Church  Eund  Loans 

— 

— 

28,336 

11 

0 

1 

1 

* Repayments  an 

! stil 

ito: 

be  made  on  these  part 

iicular  loans. 

The  foregoing  list  does  not  include  all  the  Loans  made  under  the  several  services,  only  those  Loans  on  which 
remissions  have  been  made. 

Closed  Services  are  those  on  which  advances  cannot  be  made,  and  repayment  have  ceased. 

Open  Services  include  : — 

(a.)  Those  on  which  no  further  advances  can  be  made,  though  repayments  have  yet  to  come  in. 

(b.)  Those  on  which  advances  can  still  be  made. 
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1 

a 

8 

Exceptional  loss  due 
'to  an  accident. 

Baronial  Guarantee. 

1* 

■§s§A  . 

-Ijff 

Sid?  11  All  3,  i'lrMt 

I’l®  " W6”5S  | 

pOp:  -e- 

i 

j| 

£ 

1,704 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Nil. 

1,375 

Nil. 

8,789 

460 

Couuties, 

Baronies, 

Proportion 

,§  i | * s 1 i r s 

||  . 
I!® 

i i - i i i i § 

Liability. 

Proportion  of 
Dividend  on 
authorised 
Capital  payable 
by  Counties, 
&c.  (No.  2). 

£ 

1,710 

570 

2,250 

600 

600 

1,050 

1,361 

2,280 

120 

Maximum 
Contribution 
to  Dividend 
by  Treasury, 
2 per  Cent, 
on  No.  2. 

4 1 I iii  | ! « 

.1 

o | 

5 

| 

Cork  County  : 

E.  and  W.D.  West  Carbery 

Co.  Donegal : 

Baronies  of  Banagli  and  Tirhugh 
County  Cork  : 

Parts  of  Baronies  of  Barretts, 
Cork,  and  East  Muskerry. 

County  Dublin  : 

Parts  of  Baronies  of  Batlidown, 
Upper  Cross,  and  Newcastle. 

County  Wicklow: 

Part  of  Lower  Talbotstown 

County  Cork  : 

Barony  of  Ibane  and  Barryroe, 
and  part  of  E.D.E.  Carbery. 

County  Galway: 

Parts  of  Baronies  of  Leitrim, 
Dunkellin,  Athenry,  Kilconnell, 
Louglirca,  Longford,  and  Tiaauin. 

County  Kerry : 

Barony  of  Corkaquinny 
„ Clanmaurice  - 

„ Trughenackmy - 

Tralee  Urban  Sanitary  District  - 

Guaranteed  Capital  and  Interest. 

Interest 
per  Cent. 

10  r • 

Paid  up. 

£ 

57.000 
16,500 

75.000 

40.000 

35.000 

'54,445 

120.000 

- 

j 

£ 

57.000 

19.000 

75.000 

40.000 

85.000 

54,448 

120,000 

- 1 

6.  Schull  and  Skibbereen 

(West  Carbery). 

7.  West  Donegal 

8.  Cork,  Coachford,  and 

Blarney  (Cork  and 
Muskerry). 

9.  Dublin  and  Blessing- 

10.  The  Timoleague  and 
Courtmacsherry  Exten- 
sion, and  the  Ballinas- 

; carty  and  Timoleagne 
Light  Railway. 

11.  Loughrea  and  Atty- 

12.  Tralee  and  Dingle  - 

| 

3Q4 
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TABLE  XI. 

LIGHT  RAILWAYS  (IRELAND)  ACT,  1889. 


Name  of  Line. 

Mileage. 

By  Government 
Grant. 

By  Local 
Guarantee. 

By  Working 
Company. 

Galway  and  Clifdcn  .... 

s 8" 

48f 

£ 

264,600 

£ 

Balance  of  cost. 

Killorglin  and  Valentia  ... 

5 3 

26* 

85,000 

70,000 

„ 

Headford  and  Kenmare  ... 

5 3 

50,000 

60,000 

„ 

Bantry  Bay  Extension  - - -1 

5 3 

if  ! 

15,000. 

v- 

Baltimore  Extension  ...  - 

5 3 

7f  | 

56,700 

- 

Nil. 

Downpatrick  and  Ardglass 

5 3 

8 

30,000 

*17,000 

Stranorlar  and  Glenties 

3 0 

24g 

116,000 

1,000 

„ 

Donegal  and  Killybegs  ... 

3 0 

18J 

115,600 

1,000 

Collooney  and  Claremorris 

5 3 

47 

150,000. 

120,000 

Balance  of  cost. 

Ballina  and  Killala  - 

5 3 

8 

44,000 

_ 

Westport  and  Mallaranny 

5 3 

18 

131,400 

- 

„ 

Aohill  Extension 

5 3 

8f 

73,500 

- 

_ 

Preliminary  expenses  and  contingencies 

- 

- 

Estimate  28,000 

- 

Totals 

- 

236f 

1,159,800 

269,000 

* The  Treasury  contributes  under  the  Act  of  1883  two  per  cent,  as  a maximum  in  aid  of  Guaranteed  Dividend,  excepting  ir 
the  case  of  the  Downpatrick  and  Ardglass  Line,  in  which  the  guarantee  is  3 per  cent,  by  the  Grand  Jury  only 
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Total  amount  written  off  or  remitted  - - - - - - - - Nil. 

Present  annual  amount  of  payments  in  respect  of  outstanding  balance,  including  replacement  of  capital  and 
interest : — 


Year  ending 
81st  December. 

Capital. 

Interest. 

Total. 

£ 

d. 

& 

£ 

d. 

1895  - 

469,707 

0 

0 

130,008 

599,715 

0 

0 

1896 

273,272 

0 

0 

118,182 

391,454 

0 

0 

1897  - 

313,073 

0 

0 

108,500 

421,573 

0 

0 

1898 

1,122,185 

0 

0 

76,972 

1,199,157 

0 

0 

1899  - 

326,618 

0 

57,062 

383,680 

0 

0 

1900 

286,384 

0 

0 

46,822 

333,206 

0 

0 

1901  - 

50,845 

38,392 

89,237 

9 

1 

1902 

37,502 

37,502 

0 

0 

1903  - 

— 

37,502 

37,502 

0 

0 

1904 

37,502 

37,502 

0 

0 

1905  - 

500,000 

0 

29,627 

529,627 

0 

0 

1906 

555,500 

0 

0 

10,937 

566,437 

0 

0 

1907  - 

16,000 

0 

0 

303 

16,303 

0 

0 

3,913,584  9 1 

729,311 

4,642,895  9 1 

£ 

Balance  due  to  depositors  in  Post  Office  Savings  Banks  in  Ireland  at  31st  December,  1893  - - 4,340,156 

Estimated  balance  at  31st  December,  1894  --------  4,977,000 

Balance  due  to  depositors  in  Trustee  Savings  Banks  in  Ireland  at  20th  November,  1894  - - 1,997,495 


1st  March  1895. 


B.— LOCAL  LOANS  FUND,  IRELAND. 


Authority  through  whom 
Advance  was 
made  by  National  Debt 

Total  Amount 
advanced  to 
31st  March 

Total  Amount  of  the  Payments  made  from 
Ireland  up  to  the  31st  March  1894  in  respect  of 
such  Advances,  including  Replacement 
of  Capital  and  Interest. 

Remitted  up  to 
Slst  March 

Balance  out- 
standing on  31st 

Commissioners. 

1894. 

Capital. 

Interest.  | 

Total. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Commissioners  of  Public 
Works,  Ireland. 

38,652,402 

22,790,471 

5,871,912 

28,662,883 

7,963,928 

7,898,003 

Irish  Land  Commissioners 
under  Land  . Purchase 
Acts. 

8,249,343 

391,557 

991,267 

1,382,824 

Nil. 

7,857,786 

Total 

46,901,745 

88,182,028 

6,863,179 

30,045,207 

7,963,928 

15,755,789 

Public  Works  Loan  Com- 
missioners. 

5,491,482 

3,690,631 

2,239,137 

5,929,768 

1,532,606 

268,245 

H.M.’s  Treasury  - 

900,000 

- 

- 

- 

900,000 

- 

Grand  Total  - 

58,293,227 

26,872,659 

9,102,316 

35,974,975 

10,396,534 

16,024,034 

Noth.— This  table  lias  been  prepared  from  the  summary  of  public  loans  on  pages  18  and  19  of  the  Local  Loans  Fund  Accounts  of  the  National 
Debt  Commissioners  for  the  year  ended  Slst  March  1894  (C.  90  of  1S95). 
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Relative  Population  of  England  and  Wales,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Great  Britain,  respectively,  for  every  fifth 
year  between  1821  and  1891,  inclusive,  as  obtained  from  the  General  Register  Office,  Somerset  House. 


Year. 

and  ales. 

Scotland. 

Great 

Britain 

(Total)- 

Ireland. 

- 

Y'ear. 

je 

Scotland. 

ill 

Ireland. 

- 

1821  - 

12,000.236 

2,091,521 

14,001,757 

6,S01,S27 

Census. 

1861  - 

20,006,224 

3,062,294 

23,12S,51S 

5,798,067 

Census.  . 

1826  - 

13,074,286 

2,232,639 

15,306,925 

7,268,570 

Estimated. 

1866  - 

21.400.6S4 

3,215,129 

24,624,813 

5,522,942 

Estimated. 

1831  - 

13,896,707 

2,864,386 

16,261,183 

7,767,401 

Census. 

1871  - 

22,712.216 

3,360,01S 

20,072,284 

0,412,877 

Census. 

1836  - 

14,928,477 

2,497,167 

17,425,641 

7,980,637 

] ited. 

1S76  - 

2-4,870,267 

8,552,183 

27,022,450 

5,277,544 

Estimated. 

1841  - 

15,014,14s 

2,620,184 

18,534,332 

8,175,124 

Census. 

18S1  - 

25,974,439 

3,735,573 

29,710,012 

5,174,836 

Census. 

1846  - 

10,044,002 

2,770,154 

19,714,240 

8,287,848 

Estimated 

1S86  - 

27,522,532 

3,S85,155 

31,407,687 

4,905,895 

Estimated. 

1851  • 

17,027,600 

2,8S8,742 

20,810,351 

6,552,885 

Census. 

1S01  - 

29,002,525 

4,025,647 

SS,02S,172 

4,704,750 

Census. 

1856  - 

10,042,412 

2,905,771 

22,038,183 

5,972, S51 

Estimated. 

1806  - 

30,731,002 

- 

~ 

- 

Estimated. 

3 R 2 
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CORRESPONDENCE  WITH  TIIE  W AR  OFFICE  AS  TO  RELATIVE  COST  OF  MILITARY  ESTABLISHMENTS  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN 
and  Ireland. 


23,  Great  George  Street,  S.W  , 
Sir,  February  1, 1895. 

I am  directed  by  this  Commission  to  request  that 
they  may  be  furnished  by  the  War  Office  with  an 
estimate  of  the  normal  strength  of  the  army  in  Ireland, 
and  of  the  average  annual  cost  of  its  pay  and  sub- 
sistence, and  a similar  estimate  with  regard  to  the 
militia. 

Generally  speaking  the  Commission  desire  to  ascertain, 
so  far  as  may  be  practicable,  what  is  the  total  amount 
of  the  normal  annual  expenditure  in  Ireland  in  respect 
of  all  military  objects,  as  compared  with  the  expenditure 
in  the  rest  of  tho  United  Kingdom,  and  they  would  be 
glad  of  any  information  which  the  War  Office  are  able 
to  supply  with  regard  to  this  matter. 

I am,  &c. 

(Signed)  B.  H.  Holland, 
The  Accountant  General,  Secretary. 

War  Office,  S.W. 


114/Ireland/212.  War  Office,  Pall  Mall,  S.W., 

Sir,  February  19, 1895. 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  1st  instant  I am 
directed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  to  enclose  a 
statement  showing  the  normal  establishment  of  the 
of  the  Regular  Army  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
respectively,  and  also  of  the  militia  in  the  two  countries. 

The  statement  further  shows  the  amount  of  the  normal 
annual  expenditure  on  all  military  objects  in  Great 
Britain  and  in  Ireland,  exclusive  of  the  expenditure 
under  the  Military  Forces  Localization  Act,  1872,  the 
Imperial  Defence  Act,  1888,  and  the  Barracks  Act, 
1890,  which  must  be  regarded  as  abnormal. 

I am  to  add  that  the  sums  3,918, 609Z.  and  1,048,1001. 
shown  as  pay,  &c.  of  regular  forces  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  respectively  do  not  include  military  expen- 
diture borne  by  the  Indian  Government  to  the  estimated 
amount  of  665,4001.  in  the  former  and  64,6001.  in  the 
latter,  and  that  the  sums  2,575,4001.  and  302,8001.  for 
non-effective  pay,  &e.  are  likewise  exclusive  of  the 
Indian  contribution  towards  effective  charges.  This 
contribution  may  be  taken  to  cover  further  expenditure 


to  the  amount  of  728,0001.  in  Great  Britain  and  91,1001. 
in  Ireland. 

I am,  &c. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Boyal  R,  H.  Knox. 

Commission  on  the  Financial 
Relations  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland, 

23  Great  George  Street,  S.W. 


Establishment  of  Regular  Forces  and  Militia,  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 


Normal  Annual  Expenditure  on  all  Military  Objects 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 


Pay,  &c.  of  Militia 
Yeomanry  and  Volunteers 
Supplies,  stores,  transport,  &c. 
Non-effective  charges 
Total 


3,918,600 

465.000 

874.000 
6,102,000 
2,575,400 


13,935,000 


1,018,100 

112,500 
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Extracts  from  Speeches  made  in  the  Parliaments  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  previously  to  the  Act  of 
Union  in  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  Financial  Relations  of  the  two  Countries. 


In  accordance  with  directions  from  the  Commission 
I have  endeavoured  to  collect  from  the  debates  in  the 
British  and  Irish  Parliaments  which  immediately  pre- 
ceded the  Act  of  Union  extracts  of  any  importance 
from  speeches  with  regard  to  the  7th  or  Financial 
Article  of  the  Treaty  of  Union. 

It  seemed  at  the  same  time  to  be  desirable  to  include 
some  extracts  from  the  speeches  made  with  regard  to  the 
unsuccessful  “ Commercial  propositions  ” of  1785,  of 
which  Sir  Edward  Hamilton  has  given  an  account  on 
page  1 of  his  memorandum. 

As  he  has  pointed  out,  the  idea  of  these  propositions 
was  to  admit  Ireland  to  some  commercial  advantages 
from  which  she  was  then  still  excluded,  and  to  obtain 
in  return  a regular  contribution  from  Ireland  towards 
the  support  of  the  British  Navy. 

With  regard  to  the  debates  in  the  Irish  Parliament 
which  immediately  preceded  the  Union,  it  must  be 
observed  that  the  “Irish  Parliamentary  History,” 
which  contains  a regular  and  consecutive  report  of  the 
debates  from  the  year  1781,  came  to  an  end  on  July  1 5th, 
1797.  Subsequent  speeches  down  to  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Irish  Parliament  have  to  be  collected  from 
separate  publications  of  the  pamphlet  kind  in  the 
British  Museum  or  elsewhere.  Mr.  Grattan’s 
speeches  are  printed  in  the  collection  of  1822.  The  chief 
member  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  who  devoted 
himself  in  detail  to  the  financial  branch  of  the  subject 
on  the  opposition  side  was  Mr.  Foster,  then  Speaker  of 
the  House,  but  who  had  at  a previous  time  been  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Irish  Exchequer.  The  reports  of  his 
speeches  are  very  full  and  apparently  caretully  revised 
by  him  for  publication. 


The  extracts  arc  arranged  in  three  parts,  viz. : — 

Part  I. — Debates  on  the  Commercial  Propositions  of 
1785,  p.  1. 

Part  II. — Debates  in  the  British  Parliament  in  1799 
and  1800,  relative  to  the  Treaty  of  Union,  p.  5. 

Part  III. — Debates  in  the  Irish  Parliament  on  the 
same  subject,  p.  8. 

B.  H.  HOLLAND, 

Secretary. 


Part  I. 

Debates  on  the  Commercial  Propositions  in  1785. 

Mr.  Pitt,  in  his  speech  of  22nd  February  1885,  in  Mr.  Pitt. 
bringing  in  the  11  resolutions  as  to  commercial  inter- 
course which  had  received  the  assent  of  the  Irish 
Parliament,  said  ( inter  alia) — 

“ They  would  recollect  that  from  the  revolution  to  a 
“ period  within  the  memory  of  every  man  who  heard 
“ him,  indeed,  until  these  very  few  years,  the  system  had 
“ been  that  of  debarring  Ireland  from  the  enjoyment  and 
“ use  of  her  own  resources ; to  make  the  kingdom  com- 
‘ ‘ pletely  subservient  to  the  interest  and  opulence  of 
“ this  country,  without  suffering  her  to  share  in  the 
“ bounties  of  nature,  in  the  industry  of  her  citizens, 

“ or  making  them  contribute  to  the  general  interests 
“ and  strength  of  the  Empire.  The  system  of  cruel 
‘ ‘ and  abominable  restraint  had,  however,  been  exploded. 

“ It  was  at  once  harsh  and  unjust,  and  it  was  as  im- 
“ politic  as  it  was  oppressive ; for  however  necessary 
“ it  might  be  to  the  partial  benefit  of  districts  in  Britain, 

“ it  promoted  not  tne  real  prosperity  and  strength  of 
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“ the  Empire.  That  which  had  been  the  system  counter- 
‘ ‘ acted  the  kindness  of  Providence,  and  suspended  the 
“ industry  and  enterprise  of  man.  Ireland  was  put 
“ under  such  restraint  that  she  was  shut  out  from  every 
“ species  of  commerce ; she  was  restrained  from  sending 
“ the  produce  of  her  own  soil  to  foreign  markets,  and 
“ all  correspondence  with  the  colonies  of  Britain  was 
“ prohibited  to  her,  so  that  she  could  not  derive  their 
“ commodities  but  through  the  medium  of  Britain. 

“ This  was  the  system  which  had  prevailed,  and  this 
“ was  the  state  of  thraldom  in  which  that  country  had 
“ been  kept  ever  since  the  revolution.  Some  relaxation 
“ of  the  system,  indeed,  took  place  at  an  early  period 
“ of  the  present  century.  Somewhat  more  of  the 
“ restrictive  laws  were  abated  in  the  reign  o?  George  II., 

“ but  it  was  not  until  a time  nearer  to  our  own  day,  and 
“ indeed  within  the  last  seven  years,  that  the  system 
“ had  been  completely  reversed.” 

Mr.  Pitt  then  pointed  out  that  the  right  of  import 
from  and  export  to  foreign  countries  and  British  colonies 
had  been  conceded  to  Ireland,  except  that  Ireland 
could  not  re-export  British  Colonial  produce  to 
Britain  or  receive  it  from  Britain.  This  exception  it 
was  proposed  to  abolish  so  far  as  regarded  America  and 
Africa,  but  not  with  regard  to  the  Asiatic  trade,  which 
was  the  monopoly  of  the  East  India  Company.  It  was 
also  proposed  that  English  and  Irish  goods  should  pass 
freely  from  one  country  to  the  other,  either  freely  or 
at  duties  which  were  the  same  in  both  countries. 

In  return  for  these  advantages  Ireland  was  to  con- 
tribute any  surplus  over  656,0001.  per  annum  of  the 
“hereditary  revenue”  of  Ireland  towards  the  support 
of  the  navy.  The  Crown  or  “hereditary”  parts  of 
Irish  revenue  (which  produced  in  1885  652,0001.  per 
annum)  was  derived  from  customs,  hearth  tax,  and 
inland  excise,  three  branches  of  revenue  which  would, 
as  Mr.  Pitt  calculated,  increase  with  the  increasing 
trade  and  prosperity  of  Ireland.  (Parliamentary 
History,  vol.  25,  p.  327.) 

Mr.  Pitt  said  in  the  course  of  this  speech  (p.  318) : 

“ There  were  but  two  possible  systems  for  countries 
“ situated  in  relation  to  each  other  like  Britain  and 
“ Ireland.  The  one,  of  having  the  smaller  completely 
“ subservient  and  subordinate  to  the  greater— to  make 
“ the  one,  as  it  were,  an  instrument  of  advantage,  and 
“to  make  all  her  efforts  operate  in  favour  of,  and  con- 
“ duce  merely  to,  the  interest  of  the  other.  This  system 
“ we  had  tried  in  respect  to  Ireland.  The  other  was  a 
“ participation  and  community  of  benefits  and  a system 
“ of  equality  and  fairness,  which,  without  tending  to 
“ aggrandise  the  one  or  to  depress  the  other,  should  seek 
“ the  aggregate  interests  of  the  Empire.  Such  a situa- 
“ tion  of  commercial  equality  in  which  there  was  to  be 
“ a community  of  benefits  demanded  also  a community 
“ of  burthens,  and  it  was  this  situation  in  which  he 
. “ desired  to  place  the  two  countries.  It  was  on  that 
“ general  basis  that  he  was  solicitous  of  moving  the 
“ proposition  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  to  complete  a 
“ system  which  had  been  left  unfinished  and  defec- 
“ tive.” 

h Lord  North  and  Mr.  Fox,  in  the  same  debate, 
objected  to  the  proposition,  as  not  containing  a suffi- 
ciently definite  pledge  on  the  part  of  Ireland  to  contri- 
bute to  the  support  of  the  navy,  and,  in  the  same 
sense,  was,  among  many  other  hostile  petitions,  a 
petition  from  Liverpool,  setting  forth  (infer  alia)  : 
“ That  an  equal  participation  in  all  the  privileges 
“ and  advantages  of  a community  should,  by  every 
“ rule  of  right,  reason,  and  justice  include  in  it 
“ a mutual  obligation  to  encourage,  maintain,  and 
“ defend  those  rights,  and  to  contribute  equally  to 
“ their  support ; that  the  island  of  Great  Britain,  when 
“ first  united  in  legislation,  manufactures,  navigation, 
“ and  commerce  became  united  also  in  taxation 
“ towards  the  general  support  of  the  common  good; 
“ that  admission  of  any  neighbouring  kingdom  to  a 
“ full  share  in  all  these  rights  without  subjecting  her 
“ to  sustain  a due  proportion  of  the  general  burthon 
“ too,  would  be  a great  deviation  from  those  principles 
“ upon  which  the  union  of  this  island  was  wisely 
“ founded,  &c.” 

!.  On  May  12th,  1785,  Mr.  Pitt  again  brought  forward  the 
propositions,  increased  in  number  from  11  to  20,  altered 
in  many  respects,  and  containing,  inter  alia,  provisions 
chat  Ireland  should  enact  all  laws  whichliad  been  or  might 
bo  mado  by  the  British  Parliament  respecting  navigation 
and  Colonial  trade.  (Parliamentary  History,  vol.  25, 
p.  575).  The  leading  principle,  he  said,  was,  “Thatatreaty 
“ should  be  concluded  with  Ireland  by  which  that 
“ country  should  be  put  on  a fair,  equal,  and  impartial 


“ footing  with  Great  Britain  in  point  of  commerce  with 
“ respect  to  foreign  countries  and  to  our  colonies ; and. 

‘ 1 as  to  the  mutual  intercourse  between  each  other,  that 
“ this  equality  should  extend  to  manufactures,  impor- 
“ tation,  and  to  exportation,  and  that  Ireland  in  return 
“ for  this  concession  should  contribute  her  share  towards 
“ the  protection  and  security  of  the  general  commerce 
“ of  the  Empire.” 

In  the  course  of  this  speech,  in  combating  the  argu- 
ment that  free  trade  between  the  countries  would  enable 
Ireland  to  compete  successfully  against  English  manu- 
factures because  less  heavily  taxed,  Mr.  Pitt  made  these 
observations  (p.  586). 

“ He  most  earnestly  entreated  the  House  not  to  suffer 
“ themselves  to  be  carried  away  with  the  idea  that  a 
“ poor  country,  merely  because  she  enjoyed  some  com- 
“ parative  exemption  from  taxes,  was  therefore  able  to 
“ cope  with  a rich  and  powerful  country;  the  fact,  he 
“ was  ready  to  contend,  was  by  no  means  so ; on  the 
“ contrary,  the  smallest  burthen  on  a poor  country  was 
“ to  be  considered,  when  compared  with  those  of  a rich 
“ one,  by  no  means  in  a proportion  with  their  several 
“ abilities ; for,  if  one  country  exceeded  another  in 
“ wealth,  population,  and  established  commerce  in  a 
“ proportion  of  two  to  one,  he  was  nearly  convinced 
“ that  that  country  would  be  able  to  bear  near  ten 
“ times  the  burthens  that  the  other  would  be  equal  to.” 
Mr.  Fox  opposed  the  plan  mainly  on  the  general 
grounds,  (1)  that  it  would  be  the  loss  of  Irish  legislative 
independence,  as  Ireland  would  have  to  follow  our 
trade  regulations ; (2)  that  it  would  ruin  many  of  the 
English  manufactures. 

The  second  of  the  20  propositions,  as  they  left  the 
British  Parliament,  was  thus : — 

“ That  a full  participation  of  commercial  advantages 
should  be  permanently  secured  to  Ireland  whenever  a 
provision,  equally  permanent  and  secure,  shall  be  made 
by  the  Parliament  of  that  kingdom  towards  defraying, 
in  proportion  to  its  growing  prosperity,  the  necessary 
expenses  in  time  of  peace,  of  protecting  the  trade  and 
general  interests  of  the  Empire.” 

The  20th  of  these  propositions  was  to  the  following 
effect: — 

“ That  the  appropriation  of  whatever  sum  the  gross 
hereditary  revenue  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  (the  due 
collection  thereof  being  secured  by  permanent  pro- 
visions) shall  produce  . . . over  and  above  the  sum 

of  656.000Z.  in  each  year,  towards  the  support  of  the 
naval  force  of  the  Empire,  to  be  applied  in  such, 
manner  as  the  Parliament  of  Ireland  shall  direct,  by  an 
Act  to  be  passed  for  that  purpose,  will  be  a satisfactory 
provision  proportioned  to  the  growing  prosperity  of  that 
kingdom,  towards  defraying,  in  time  of  peace,  the 
necessary  expenses  of  protecting  the  trade  and  general 
interests  of  the  Empire.” 

The  resolutions  were  agreed  to  in  committee,  and  on 
May  21st,  1785  were  reported  to  the  House. 

Mr.  Sheridan,  in  the  debate  which  followed,  mado 
the  objection  that  Ireland  would  be  tied  down  “to  a 
“ specific  provision  for  the  support  of  the  navy,  which 
“ in  all  probability  would  in  the  end  prove  much  less 
“ beneficial  to  this  country  than  if  Parliament  had 
“ trusted  to  the  generosity  and  liberality  of  Ireland.” 
He  also  said  that  the  grant  of  a perpetual  specific  sum 
would  be  a violation  of  the  Irish  constitution. 

Lord  North  objected  that  England  would  be  making  I 
commercial  concessions  in  exchange  for  nothing,  as 
the  hereditary  revenue  would  not  produce  any  surplus. 

Sir  James  Frskine  feared  “ That  Irish  freedom  was 
“ the  purchase  to  which  the  interests  of  England  were 
“ to  be  sacrificed.  He  liked  neither  the  purchase  nor 
“ the  terms;  he  neither  wished  us  to  resign  our  dear- 
“ bought  commercial  advantages,  nor  to  infringe  upon 
“ the  liberties  of  others.” 

Mr.  Sheridan  also  said  (p.  748)  that  if  it  was  thought 
that  the  power  of  legislating  as  to  particular  objects 
should  be  lodged  in  one  kingdom  only,  this  should  have 
been  distinctly  stated  as  the  foundation  of  the  treaty. 

“ Instead  of  this  all  had  been  delusion,  trick,  and 
“ fallacy  ; a new  scheme  of  commercial  arrangement 
“ is  proposed  to  the  Irish  as  a boon,  and  the  surrender 
“ of  their  constitution  is  tacked  on  tc  it  as  a mercantile 
“regulation.  Ireland  hereby  escaped  from  harsh 
“ tremmels  and  severe  discipline,  is  treated  like  a 
“ hmh-mettled  horse,  hard  to  catch;  and  the  Irish 
“ Secretary  is  to  return  to  the  field,  soothing  and 
“ coaxing  him,  with  a sieve  of  provender  in  one  hand. 

“ but  with  a bridle  in  the  other,  ready  to  slip  over  his 
“ head  while  he  is  snapping  at  the  food.” 

3 R 3 
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Mr.  Fox.  Mr.  Fox,  in  the  same  debate,  summed  up  his  views  in 
this  concluding  sentence : “ I will  not  barter  English 
“'commerce  for  Irish  liberty;  that  is  not  the  price  I 
“ would  pay,  nor  is  this  the  thing  I would  purchase  ” 
(p.  778,  vol.  25). 

The  resolutions  having  been  agreed  to  by  the  House 
of  Commons,  were  communicated  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  a discussion  with  regard  to  them  took  place  there 
on  7th  June  1785  (vol.  25,  p.  820). 

Lord  Lord  Abingdon  (p.  823)  violently  attacked  Mr.  Pox 
Ab motion.  -jor  |jejn„  the  author  of  the  policy  by  which  the  power 
of  the  British  Parliament  to  legislate  for  Ireland  in 
commercial  matters  was  given  up  (20  Geo.  III.  c.  10.) 
and  the  West  India  commerce  had  been  opened  to 
Ireland. 

Lord  Lord  Stormont  said  that  one  objection  to  the  plan 
Stormont.  wag  that  it  might  be  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  eventual 
legislative  union,  “ because  every  possible  advantage 
“ being  held  out  by  England  to  the  Irish  by  the  present 
“ propositions,  she  could  have  nothing  reserved  by 
“ which  she  might  afterwards  induce  them  to  consent 
“ to  a union,  after  this  she  could  have  burthens  only  to 
“ offer  to  Ireland,  a very  bad  inducement  to  a union  of 
. “ legislatures.  What  was  the  true  way  of  accomplishing 
“ this  object,  which  the  learned  Lord  said  was  so  much 
“ coveted  P — Was  it  not  evidently  by  a reservation  of 
“ the  good  things  which  we  possessed  until  the  time 
“ that  Ireland  shall  be  disposed  to  share  our  circum- 
“ stances  ? That  a full  legislative  union  would  be 
“ ultimately  as  beneficial  to  Ireland  as  to  this  country 
“ was  what  he  sincerely  believed ; and  he  objected  to 
“ this  scheme  of  intercourse  because  it  would  retard, 
“ and  in  all  probability  render  impracticable,  that 
“ more  happy  conjunction.” 

He  also  said,  “ A mutual  monopoly  had  been  formerly 
“ the  basis  of  our  Colonial  system ; from  this,  in  the 
“ year  1780,  we  had  thought  proper,  in  some  degree  to 
“ depart  by  permitting  Ireland  to  maintain  a direct 
“ intercourse  with  our  colonies  . . . More  was 

“ not  thought  of  until  the  voluntary  offer  of  the 
“ present  Ministry  permitting  them  (the  Irish)  to 
“ supply  our  markets  with  the  produce  of  those  colonies, 
“ in  the  acquisition  of  which  we  had  expended  so  much 
“ blood  and  treasure.” 

He  thought  that  “ the  immediate  result  of  the  new 
“ system  would  be  the  emigration  of  our  manufac- 
“ turers  to  Ireland.” 

Lord  Lord  FitzicUUam  (p.  872)  complained  “ as  anEnglish- 
Fitzmlliam.  “ man,  of  the  resolutions,  as  sharing  with  another 
“ country  that  which  every  nation  had  a right  and 
“ ought,  in  common  sense  and  common  policy,  to 
“ retain  to  herself,  not  only  the  trade  with  our 
“ colonies,  but  even  our  home  market ; nay,  as  mak- 
“ ing  that  country  an  emporium  for  our  own  trade 
“ with  those  very  colonies,  by  allowing  a circuitous 
“ intercourse  between  them  and  ns  through  Ireland.” 
Lori  Lord  Sackville,  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  said,  “It 
Sackville.  “ Rad  been  said  that  these  resolutions  would  restore 
“ both  countries  to  the  same  amity  which  prevailed 
“ between  England  and  Scotland.  That,  in  his  opinion, 

“ was  impossible.  In  the  instance  mentioned,  the 
“ legislation  of  the  inferior  was  melted  down  into  that 
“ of  the  superior  kingdom.  But  where  two  nations 
“ were  one,  only  on  commercial  principles,  we  knew 
“ not  by  what  means  they  could  agree  or  harmonise  in 
“ any  other.  But  where  all  their  dependence  was 
“ placed  in  one  and  the  same  legislature,  every  source 
“ of  jealousy,  suspicion,  or  distrust  was  for  ever  at  an 
“ end.  He  looked  forward  to  this  great  interesting 
. . “ and  desperate  event  with  anxiety,  and  should  be 

“ happy  to  see  commissioners  appointed  by  His  Majesty 
“ to  negotiate  and  adjust  this  important  object,  to  the 
“ satisfaction,  and  for  the  infinite  good  of  all  parties 
“ concerned.” 


Parliamentary  Debates,  Ireland,  Vol.  V.,  p.  356. 

In  August  1785  the  20  resolutions  were  brought 
before  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  in  the  shape 
of  a Bill  for  establishing  a treaty  of  commerce 
between  Ireland  and  Great  Britain,  with  the  general 
object  of  making  the  trade  between  the  two  countries 
aB  free  as  possible,  except  as  to  export  of  corn,  flour, 
&c.,  and  of  wool  from  England  to  Ireland,  and  of 
placing  the  same  duties  n each  country  on  tho  export 
Mr.  Orde.  of  foreign  goods.  Mr.  Orde,  in  introducing  these  pro- 
posals said,  that  “he  could  have  wished  thorn  still  more 
“ liberal.  I could  have  wished  that  every  sort  of 
“ distinction  between  the  two  countries  was  wiped 
‘‘  away,  and  a full  and  free  community  of  rights  and 


“ profits  established  between  thorn,  but  as  ciroumstances 
“ render  that  impracticable,  it  is  necessary  to  look  out 
“ for  something  near  it,  and  this  system  is  tho  best 
“ that  has  yet  been  devised.” 

Mr.  Gh-attan  strongly  opposed  the  treaty,  which  ho  Mr. 

considered  would  deprive  Ireland  of  her  free  will  in  Grattan. 
commercial  policy,  and  said  with  reference  to  the  above 
observations  of  Mr.  Orde  (p.  356):  “It  is  here  said 
“ that  the  laws  respecting  commerce  and  navigation 
“ should  be  similar,  and  inferred  that  Ireland  should 
“ subscribe  the  same  laws  as  England  on  those  subjects, 

“ that  is,  the  same  law,  the  same  legislature;  but  this 
“ argument  goes  a great  deal  too  far,  it  goes  to  the 
“ army,  for  tho  Mutiny  Bill  should  be  the  same  ; it  was 
“ endeavoured  to  be  extended  to  the  collection  of  your 
“ revenue,  and  is  in  time  to  be  extended  to  your  taxes ; 

“ it  goes  to  the  extinction  of  the  most  valuable  part  of 
“ your  parliamentary  capacity,  it  is  an  union,  a 
“ creeping  and  incipient  union;  a virtual  union 
“ establishing  one  will  in  the  general  concerns  of 
“ commerce  and  navigation,  and  reposing  that  will  in 
“ the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  an  union  where  a 
“ Parliament  preserves  its  existence  after  it  has  lost 
“ its  authority,  and  our  people  are  to  pay  for  a parlia- 
“ mentary  establishment  without  any  proportion  of 
“ parliamentary  representation.  In  opposing  the 
“ right  honourable  gentleman’s  Bill  I consider  myself 
“ to  be  opposing  an  union  in  limine." 

The  Bill  was  withdrawn  in  consequence  of  a vote  of 
the  Irish  House  of  Commons. 


Part  II. 

Debates  in  the  British  Paiiuament  on  the  Union, 

1799-1800. 

(1.)  January  1799. 

Mr.  Pitt’s  speech  in  the  debate  on  tho  proposed  Mr  Pitt 
legislative  union  in  January  1799  (Parliamentary 
History,  vol.  34,  p.  267),  contained  tho  following 
passage : — 

“ There  is  another  consideration  well  worth  attention. 

Recollect  what  are  the  peculiar  means  by  which  we 
have  been  enabled  to  resist  the  unequalled  and  eccentric 
efforts  of  Prance,  without  any  diminution,  nay,  with  an 
increase  of  our  general  prosperity — what  but  the  great 
commercial  resources  which  we  possess  P A measure 
then  which  must  communicate  to  such  a mighty  limb  of 
the  Empire  as  Ireland,  all  the  commercial  advantages 
which  Great  Britain  possesses,  which  will  open  the 
markets  of  the  one  country  to  the  other,  which  will  give 
them  both  the  common  use  of  their  capital,  must,  by 
infusing  a large  portion  of  wealth  into  Ireland  consider- 
ably increase  the  resources  and  consequently  the 
strength  of  the  whole  Empire.” 

In  the  same  speech  (p.  271)  Mr.  Pitt  said  : — 

“ Among  the  great  and  known  defects  of  Ireland  one 
of  the  most  prominent  features  is  its  want  of  industry 
and  capital ; how  are  these  wrants  to  be  supplied  but 
by  blending  more  closely  with  L-eland  the  industry 
and  the  capital  of  this  country  ? ” 

In  the  same  speech  Mr.  Pitt  said  (p.  288) .- — 

“Sir;  the  only  other  general  topic  of  objection  is 
that  upon  which  great  pains  have  been  taken  to  raise 
an  alarm  in  Ireland.  The  idea  that  the  main  principle 
of  the  measure  was  to  subject  Ireland  to  a load  of  debt 
and  an  increase  of  taxes,  and  to  expose  her  to  tho 
consequences  of  all  our  alleged  difficulties  and  supposed 
necessities. 

“ Sir,  I hope  the  zeal,  the  spirit,  and  the  liberal  and 
enlarged  policy  of  this  country  has  given  amplo  proof 
that  it  is  not  from  a pecuniary  motive  that  we  seek  an 
union.  If  it  is  not  desirable  on  the  grounds  there 
stated  it  cannot  be  recommended  for  the  more  purpose 
of  taxation;  but,  to  quiet  any  jealousy  on  this  subject, 
here  again  let  us  look  to  Scotland.  Is  there  any 
instance  where,  with  45  mombers  on  her  part  and  513 
on  ours,  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  lias  paid 
more  than  its  proportion  to  the  general  burdens  P Is 
it  then.  Sir,  any  ground  of  apprehension  that  we  are 
likely  to  tax  Ireland  more  heavily  when  she  becomes 
associated  with  ourselves  P To  tax  in  its  duo  propor- 
tion the  whole  of  tho  Empire,  to  tho  utter  exclusion  of 
the  idea  of  the  predominance  of  one  part  of  society 
over  another,  is  the  great  characteristic  of  British 
finance,  as  equality  of  laws  is  of  the  British  constitution. 
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“ But,  Sir,  in  addition  to  this,  if  ■ we  come  to  the 
details  of  this  proposition,  it  is  in  our  power  to  fix,  for 
any  number  of  years  which  shall  be  thought  fit,  the 
proportion  by  which  the  contribution  of  Ireland  to  the 
expenses  of  the  State  shall  be  regulated!;  that  these 
proportions  shall  not  be  such  as  would  make  a contri- 
bution greater  than  the  necessary  amount  of  its  own 
present  necessary  expenses  as  a separate  kingdom,  and, 
even  after  that  limited  period,  the  proportion  of  the 
whole  contribution  from  time  to  time  might  be  made 
to  depend  on  the  comparative  produce,  in  each  kingdom, 
of  such  general  taxes  as  might  be  thought  to  afford  the 
best  criterion  of  their  respective  wealth.  Or,  what 
I should  hope  would  be  found  practicable,  the  system 
of  internal  taxation  in  each  country  might  gradually 
be  so  equalised  and  assimilated,  on  the  leading  articles, 
as  to  make  all  rules  of  specific  proportion  unnecessary, 
and  to  secure  that  Ireland  shall  never  be  taxed  but  in 
proportion  as  we  tax  ourselves.” 

Mr.  Pitt,  at  the  end  of  this  speech,  proposed  nine 
resolutions,  which  were  the  foundation  of  the  subse- 
quent Articles  of  Union.  The  sixth  of  these  resolutions 
related  to  duties  on  goods  passing  between  the  countries. 
The  seventh  was  thus  worded. 

“That  for  the  like  purpose ’’(the  union)  “ it  would 
be  fit  to  propose  that  the  charge  arising  from  the 
payment  of  the  interest  or  sinking  fund  for  the 
reduction  of  the  principle  of  the  debt  incurred  in 
either  kingdom  before  the  union,  shall  continue  to  be 
separately  defrayed  by  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
respectively.  That  for  a number  of  years  to  be  limited, 
the  future  ordinary  expenses  of  the  United  Kingdom 
in  peace  or  war,  shall  be  defrayed  by  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  jointly,  according  to  such  proportions  as 
shall  be  established  by  the  respective  Parliaments 
previons  to  the  union ; and  that  after  the  expiration  of 
the  time  to  be  so  limited,  the  proportions  shall  not  be 
liable  to  be  levied,  except  according  to  such  rates  and 
principles  as  shall  be  in  like  manner  agreed  upon 
previous  to  the  union.” 

"When  this  resolution  was  proposed,  Mr.  Ga/rew 
“ objected  to  it  as  not  precisely  expressing  that  an 
“ identity  of  taxation  should  take  place  between  the 
“ two  countries.” 

“Mr.  Pitt  said  that  however  proper  it  might  be  to 
fix  at  some  distant  period  after  the  union  such  an 
identity  of  taxation,  yet  for  the  present  it  would  be 
wise  and  politic  not  so  far  to  oil  end  existing  local 
prejudices  as  to  require  immediately  an  equal  portion 
of  burthens  to  be  sustained  by  Ireland,  but  to  exact 
for  the  present  only  that  proportion  which  Ireland 
hitherto  paid  in  time  of  peace  and  war.” — Parlia- 
mentary History,,  vol.  34,  p.  467. 

As  Resolution  7 was  settled  in  the  House  of 
Commons  and  communicated  to'  the  House  of  Lords 
its  form  was  somewhat  altered.  The  word  “ ordinary  ” 
was  omitted  before  “ expenses,”  and  the  last  lines  from 
after  the  words  “ so  limited”  were  made  to  read  thus 
(vol.  34,  p.  514) 

“ The  mode  of  jointly  defraying  such  expenses  shall 
be  regulated  according  to  such  rules  and  principles  as 
shall  be  in  like  manner  agreed  upon  previous  to  the 
union,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  gradually  a 
uniform  system  of  taxation  through  every  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom.” 

Lord  In  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  receiving 

Grencille.  these  resolutions,  Lord  Grenville  said  (p.  661) 

“ The  next  branch  of  the  Royal  authority  regarded 
its  fiscal  power,  that  is,  what  related  to  the  expendi- 
ture and  administration  of  the  public  money.  By  the 
arrangement  of  1782  in  this  particular,  the  unity  of 
that  part  of  the  regal  power  of  both  kingdoms  was  com- 
pletely annulled.  This  was  an  evil,  however,  that 
would  be  completely  extinguished  by  an  incorporated 
union ; and  in  this  part  of  the  present  system  Ireland 
was  peculiarly  liable  to  feel  an  inconvenience — he 
meant  with  respect  to  loans.  It  was  to  this  country 
that  Ireland,  in  cases  of  necessity,  must  look  for  a 
supply,  and  the  difficulty  of  negotiating  them  here 
must  be  increased,  by  the  idea  that  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment was  completely  independent  of  this  country. 
But  in  the  event  of  a union,  a system  of  mutual  aid 
and  accommodation  in  the  line  of  finance  would 
speedily  be  established.” 

(2.)  April  1800. 

Mr.  Pitt.  In  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  April  1800, 
on  the  Articles  of  Union  as  passed  through  the  Irish 
Parliament,  Mr.  Pitt  said  (Parliamentary  History, 
vol.  35,  p.  53),  with  regard  to  the  7th  Article : — 


“ It  were  a circumstance  much  to  be  wished  that  the 
finances  of  both  countries  were  so  nearly  alike  that  the 
system  of  both  could  be  identified ; but  as  from  the 
different  proportions  of  debt,  and  the  different  stages 
of  civilisation  and  commerce,  and  the  different  wealth 
of  the  countries,  that  desirable  object  is  rendered  im- 
practicable, at  least  for  some  time  to  come,  it  becomes, 
an  important  question,  would  you  defer  the  advantage 
of  the  union  because  you  cannot  at  once  carry  it  to  the , 
extent  you  would  wish  ? Or  will  you  defer  it  until  by 
the  increase  of  the  debt  of  Ireland,  and  the  decrease  of 
the  debt  of  England  through  the  means  of  the  sinking 
fund,  the  two  countries  had  so  far  approximated  to  each 
other  that  an  identity  of  finance  might  be  established 
in  the  first  instance  ? But,  it  had  been  said,  what 
security  can  you  give  to  Ireland  for  the  performance  of 
the  conditions  P If  I were  asked  what  security  were . 
necessary,  without  hesitation  I would  answer,  none. 
The  liberality,  the  justice,  the  honour  of  the  people  of 
Great  Britain  have  never  yet  been  found  deficient.  I 
would  refer  them  to  former  precedents.  I would  desire 
them  to  look  at  our  conduct  towards  those  nations 
who  have  already  incorporated  with  us,  to  Wales  and 
to  Scotland ; that  will  convince  them  that  there  is  the 
most  perfect  safety,  even  if  there  were  no  stipulation. 
But  to  avoid  loading  our  sister  kingdom  with  more  than 
her  due  share  of  the  expenses  of  the  State,  to  obviate 
all  imputation  of  partiality,  particularly  as  on  that 
ground  the  opposers  of  the  union  grounded  one  of  their 
most  important  objections,  the  Parliaments  of  both 
countries  have  fixed  the  proportions  to  be  paid  by  each 
for  a limited  time,  at  the  expiration  of  which  it  is  pre- 
sumed the  finances  of  each  may  so  far  approximate  that 
they  may  be  assimilated  and  identified ; with  a pro- 
vision. nevertheless,  that,  if  that  desirable  event  can  be 
effected  sooner,  the  Imperial  Parliament  shall  have 
power  to  make  any  future  revision  or  alteration.  It 
most  certainly  will  be  desirable  to  ascertain,  in  as 
exact  a proportion  as  possible,  the  quantity  to  be  paid 
by  each  country.  The  plan  I have  already  proposed  is, 
as  I think,  the  best  that  can  be  devised,  not  taking  it 
from  any  one  criterion,  but  from  a blended  and  mixed 
consideration  of  the  population  and  the  revenue.  Upon  • 
this  the  proportions  are  founded,  and  the  ratio  fixed  for 
20  years,  unless  the  Imperial  Parliament  shall  make 
future  regulations.  And  here  it  may  be  necessary  to 
observe  that  the  finances  of  both  countries  may  be 
identified,  although  the  debt  of  England  should  exceed 
by  a large  proportion  the  debt  of  Ireland,  because  by  the 
rapid  increase  of  the  sinking  fund  it  may  be  as  soon 
discharged  as  the  debt  of  Ireland,  and  a large  debt 
sooner  discharged  will  be  equivalent  to  a smaller  one 
requiring  a longer  term  for  payment.  I have  already 
stated  that  the  proportion  of  contribution  of  Ireland  is 
to  England  is  as  about  7i  to  one  ; and  this  is  calculated 
upon  the  consumption  of  the  several  articles,  con- 
sidered both  as  to  their  value,  and  their  value  as  com- 
pared with  their  bulk,  and  upon  those  articles  of  general 
use  which  seem  to  afford  the  materials  for  the  surest 
ground  of  calculation,  such  as  malt,  tea,  sugar,  and 
others  of  that  description.  It  has  appeared  from  this 
calculation  that  the  proportion  proposed  in  this  resolu- 
tion has  been  the  proportion,  as  nearly  as  can  be 
ascertained,  in  which  Ireland  has  contributed  during 
the  present  war-.  It  must  be  most  satisfactory,  Sir,  to 
consider  that,  in  adopting  this  arrangement,  the  present 
existing  system  is  not  at  all  disturbed.  It  will  continue 
in  its  accustomed  proportion;  and  at  the  same  time, 
for  the  security  of  Ireland,  it  is  provided  that  any 
article  shall  not  pay  a greater  tax  than  the  same  article 
pays  at  the  same  time  in  England.  If  there  shall 
remain  any  surplus  revenue  after  the  current  expenses 
are  paid,  it  is  to  be  appropriated  either  to  the  liqui- 
dation of  the  debt  or  for  the  purposes  of  national  im- 
provement for  that  country.  There  then  remain  some 
other  regulations,  which  have  for  their  object  the 
gradual  abolition  of  all  distinction  in  finance,  and 
revenue  between  the  two  countries,  and  to  accelerate 
the  time  when  both  countries  form  but  one  fund,  and 
pay  one  uniform  proportion  of  taxes  throughout  each. 
It  is  obvious  while  there  remains  a disproportion  of 
debt,  they  cannot  form  one  fund  ; that  event  cannot  take 
place  till  by  the  operation  of  circumstances  that  dis- 
proportion is  destroyed;  yet.  Sir,  as  I have  already 
observed,  the  real  value  of  the  respective  debts  may  be 
alike  before  they  are  of  the  same  magnitude,  because, 
if  our  sinking  fund  will  discharge  our  larger  debt, 
before  the  debt  of  Ireland  can  be  discharged,  though 
not  of  equal  magnitude,  the  greater  debt  discharged  in 
the  Shorter  time  may  not  surpass  the  lesser  debt  re- 
maining a longer  time  unpaid;  and  whenever  the  real 
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value  shall  be  alike,  the  finances  of  both  countries  may 
be  assimilated  and  identified,  and  it  will  remain  in  the 
discretion  of  the  united  Parliaments  to  abolish  all  dis- 
tinctions of  quotas  and  contributions,  and  fix  one  rate 
of  taxation  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  subject 
merely  to  such  local  abatements  as  from  circumstances 
may  become  necessary.” 

On  the  separate  consideration  of  Article  7 (p.  86.) 
Lawrence.  Dr.  Lawrence  said  that  it  was  of  the  utmost  con- 
sequence that  the  system  which  should  be  adopted 
should  not  operate  unequally,  and  he  had  great  fears 
that  the  one  proposed  would  be  very  detrimental  to 
Ireland.  The  standards  which  had  been  assumed  were 
by  no  means  just  criterion  of  the  respective  wealth  of 
the  two  countries.  The  amount  of  exports  and  imports 
only  showed  their  mercantile  wealth,  and  nothing  could 
be  inferred  from  their  consumption  of  exciseable 
articles,  as  after  paying  all  other  taxes,  Great  Britain 
paid  a tenth  upon  income,  and  was  thus  much  abler,  to 
contribute  than  from  the  amount  of  her  consumption 
one  would  be  led  to  believe. 

Mr.  Pitt  admitted  the  impossibility  of  finding  any 
Mr.  Pitt.  one  certain  criterion  of  the  wealth  of  the  two  countries. 

The  utmost  that  could  be  done  was  to  adopt  the  most 
reasonable  one  that  could  be  found ; and  it  was  a great 
confirmation  of  his  opinion  that  he  had  done  so,  since 
the  learned  gentleman,  with  all  his  ingenuity,  had  not 
been  able  to  offer  a better.  The  exports  and  imports 
proved  the  best  criterion  of  mercantile  wealth,  and  as 
an  aid  of  that  criterion,  the  home  consumption  was 
added.  The  demand  must  be  a proportion  to  the 
population  and  wealth. 

Dr.  Lawrence  said  that  it  was  the  first  time  in  the 
Lawrence,  history  of  any  legislative  body,  that  it  was  proposed 
that  taxes  should  be  imposed  by  men  who  would  not 
feel  them  ; 100  members  would  tax  Great  Britain  who 
were  perfect  strangers,  and  Ireland  would  be  taxed  by 
588,  with  whom  she  was  in  no  way  connected.  He 
then  read  a motion,  which  he  might  afterwards  make, 
viz.,  that  after  the  words  “ twenty  years,”  there  should 
be  inserted  “ and  the  contributions  to  be  paid  by  each 
“ country  shall  be  imposed  by  its  own  representatives.” 

Mr.  Pitt  said  he  was  surprised  to  hear  such  a dread- 
: r.  Pitt,  remedy  proposed  for  such  a trifling  inconvenience. 

What  possibility  was  there  of  Ireland  being  oppressed 
since  the  amoant  of  what  she  should  pay  was  already 
fixed  P 

The  resolution  was  subsequently  agreed  to  without  a 
division. 


Part  III. 

Debates  in  Irish  House  op  Commons. 

(1.)  22 nd  to  23rd  January  1799. 

The  Lord  Lieutenant’s  speech,  after  referring  to  the 
war,  proceeded : “ The  more  I have  reflected  on  the  situa- 
“ tion  and  circumstances  of  this  kingdom,  considering  on 
“ the  one  hand  the  strength  and  stability  of  Great 
“ Britain,  and  on  the  other  those  divisions  which  have 
“ shaken  Ireland  to  its  foundation,  the  more  anxious  I 
“ am  for  some  permanent  adjustment  which  may 
' extend  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  a siBter  kingdom 
(cevery  part  of  thiB  island. 

“ The  unremitting  industry  with  which  our  enemies 
“ persevere  in  their  avowed  design  of  endeavouring  to 
“ effect  a separation  of  this  kingdom  from  Great  Britain 
“ must  have  engaged  your  particular  attention,  and 
“ His  Majesty  commands  me  to  express  his  earnest 
“ hope  that  this  consideration,  joined  to  the  sentiment 
“ of  mutual  affection  and  common  interest,  may  dispose 
“ the  Parliaments  in  both  kingdoms  to  provide  tho 
“ most  effectual  means  of  maintaining  and  improving  a 
“ connexion  essential  to  their  common  security,  and 
“ of  consolidating,  as  far  as  possible  into  one  firm  and 
“ lasting  fabric,  the  strength,  the  power,  and  the 
“ resources  of  the  British  Empire.” 

Mr.  Tight.  Mr.  Tit, the,  in  his  speech  on  the  address,  said  that  the 
object  of  the  British  Minister  was,  “to  sacrifice  this 
“ country  to  new  schemes  of  desperate  finance ; he  has 
“ taxed  Great  Britain  to  the  uttermost,  . . . he  can  go 
“ no  further  ; next  year,  therefore,  he  wishes  to  find  his 
“ resources  in  Ireland,  and  because  he  thinks  the  Irish 
“ Parliament  are  too  sparing  of  the  money  of  the 


“ people,  he  wishes  to  destroy  the  legislature,  that  this 
“ country  may  be  hereafter  for  ever  taxed  by  a majority 
“ of  British  representatives,  who,  in  taxing  us,  will  not 
“ tax  themselves,  but  will  be  ready  to  violate  with 
“ regard  to  us  every  constitutional  principle,  according 
“ to  the  suggestions  of  a British  Minister.” 

Mr.  Barrington  said  that  “ The  first  measure  of  a Mr. . 

“ union  must  be  taxation ; the  first  act  of  kindness  a Jl3rrm»ton- 
“ tax  of  10  per  cent,  on  Irish  property,  not  modified  to 
“ Irish  circumstances  by  an  Irish  Parliament,  but 
“ calculated  by  a Scottish  Minister  and  executed  by  a 
“ British  authority  ; the  tax  table  of  England  will 
“ becomo  the  statute  book  of  Ireland,  and  the  great 
“ doubt  will  then  be  whether  our  wants  or  our  burthens 
“ are  the  greatest.” 

Mr.  Martin,  speaking  in  favour  of  the  union,  said  nr.  Martin. 
that  many  persons  had  been  led  to  disapprove  of  the 
measure  by  the  idea  that  England  would  be  enabled  to 
tax  Ireland  at  her  pleasure,  but  he  suggested  that  the 
terms  of  tho  union  might  secure  to  this  country  the 
“ quantum  of  taxation  which  it  shall  be  possible  to  the 
" united  Parliaments  in  Britain  to  levy.  The  rate  of 
“ taxes  here  after  the  union  may  be  infinitely  less  than 
“ they  are  at  present.” 

Mr.  Arthur  Moore  compared  the  question  of  Irish  with  Mr.  Moore. 
that  of  American  legislative  independence,  and  said, 

“ The  most  striking  similitude  between  the  American 
“ transactions  and  the  concerns  of  our  own  country 
“ appears  to  me  to  consist  in  the  identity  of  object  and 
“ design  against  both.  I think  it  is  impossible  not  to 
“ see  that  in  this  project  the  end  and  ultimate  pursuit  is 
“ taxation,  in  which  respect  there  is  no  demonstration 
“ plainer  than  that  Ireland  would  be  at  the  mercy  of 
“ the  British  Parliament  and  Ministers  to  all  intents 
“ and  purposes  whatsoever,  and  after  all.  Sir,  I do  not 
“ know  that  there  is  any  appendage  of  legislation  so 
“ important  and  interesting  to  a nation  as  the  imposi- 
“ tion  of  taxes.  But  there  are  gentlemen  who  argue 
“ that  by  our  having  a certain  number  of  representa- 
‘ ‘ tives  in  the  British  Parliament  we  must  be  considered 
“ as  consenting  to  our  own  taxation.  I am  certain  there 
“ will  be  a number  . . . who  will  consent  to  our 

“ being  taxed  to  any  amount,  but  supposing  the  best 
“ that  can  happen— -supposing  them  all  to  dissent,  can 
“ the  unanimous  voice  of  the  whole  100  secure  this  country 
“ from  any  tax  which  the  British  representatives  shall 
“ think  fit  to  impose  upon  it.  . . . But  then, 

“ Sir,  it  is  said,  if  one  proportion  of  members  in  the 
“ legislation  will  not  secure  us  against  British  taxation, 

“ the  terms  of  the  treaty  may  do  so.  I like  not  treaties 
“ between  the  great  and  the  humble,  the  strong  and 
“ the  weak,  the  giant  and  the  dwarf,  the  ties  of  plighted 
“ faith  are  but  a feeble  barrier  against  the  aggressions 
“ of  conscious  power.  ...  In  England  it  was  not 
“ easy  to  find  new  resources,  the  luxury  and  industry 
“ of  the  country  are  exhausted,  capital  and  income  have 
“ been  resorted  to,  what  remains  P — Ireland ! yes ! — 

“ the  generous  hospitality,  tho  social  harmony  of  the 
“ Irish  nation  must  prepare  for  the  tax-gatherer  and 
“ the  task-master.” 

(2.)  April  1799. 

Mr.  Foster  (the  Speaker  of  the  Irish  House  of  Oom-  Mr.  Potter. 
mons)  in  a speech  on  11th  April  1799,  said : — 

“ But  the  noble  Lord  has  told  us  the  real  motives  of 
this  scheme  of  union,  and  I thank  him  for  stating  them 
so  fairly.  Ireland,  he  says,  must  contribute  to  every 
war,  and  the  Minister  won’t  trust  to  interest,  affection, 
or  connexion  for  guiding  her  conduct.  He  must  have 
her  purse  within  his  own  grasp.  While  300  men  hold  it 
in  Ireland  he  cannot  put  his  hand  into  it,  they  are 
out  of  his  reach,  but  let  100  of  you  carry  it  over 
and  lay  it  at  his  feet,  and  then  he  will  have  the  full 
and  uncontrolled  power.  What,  though  you  have 
given  eight  millions  this  year,  a greater  sum  than 
any  proportion  of  calculation  calls  for,  yet  it  is  no  part  of 
her  finance  system,  and  you  may  not  do  it  hereafter  when 
it  might  be  a broach  of  trust  in  you  to  give  it.  Finance  so 
occupies  his  mind  that  it  is  tho  ruling  principle  of  all 
his  measures,  it  attended  tho  commercial  system  in  the 
shape  of  a supply  for  Imperial  concerns,  and  if  you  could 
contrive  how  to  give  him  the  purse  of  the  nation,  without 
extinguishing  your  Parliament,  believe  me  you  would 
hear  no  more  of  the  union  . . . If  a similarity  of 

laws  bo  an  essential  means  of  union  it  is  already 
attained  and  zealously  continued  by  the  voluntary  acts 
of  both  kingdoms.  But  the  noble  Lord  wants  more,  he 
wants  your  purse  and  your  trade,  for  the  only  question 
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of  Imperial  concern:  (the  Regency  excepted)  which  he 
hag  stated  and  the  only  one  which  Mr.  Pitt  in  his  speech 
has  attempted  even  to  suggest  is  this  of  war  and  treaty ; 
and  the  only  difficulty  relied  on,  as  to  war,  is  the  want 
of  power  to  tax  you,  and  the  only  legislative  Act  for 
treaties  is  to  restrain  or  regulate  trade,  and  thus  the 
whole  truth  is  discovered. 

“He  wants  a union  in  order  to  tax  you  and  take 
your  money  where  he  fears  your  own  representatives 
would  deem  it  improper,  .and  to  force' regulations  on 
your  trade  which  your  own  Parliament  would  consider 
injurious  or  partial ; I never  expected  to  have  heard 
it  so  unequivocally  acknowledged,  and  I trust  that  it 
will  be  thoroughly  understood,  that  it  is  not  your  con- 
stitution he  wants  to  take  away  for  any  supposed 
imperfection,  but  because  it  keeps  the  purse  of  the 
nation  in  the  honest  hands  of  an  Irish  Parliament.  . . . 

“ New  laws,  equal  in  appearance  and  phrase,  may  be 
very  unequal  in  effect.  I will  instance  taxation  laws. 
Ireland  is  a young  country,  rising,  and  likely  to  rise,  in 
wealth ; it  is  her  best  plan  to  borrow  money  instead  of 
raising  an  annual  income  to  bear  the  war  expenses, 
because  the  certain  prospect  of  her  increasing  prosperity 
gives  a moral  certainty  of  her  paying  the  debt  gradually, 
and  an  increase  of  annual  taxes  to.  the  necessary  arrears 
might  curb  her  enterprise.  Britain  is  at  maturity,  the 
state  of  warfare  has  thrown  the  trade  of  the  world  into 
her  hands,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  expect  it  will  increase 
upon  a peace ; perhaps  the  speculation  of  its  decrease 
would  not  be  chimerical ; she  therefore  should  take 
advantage  of  her  temporary  affluence,  and  by  annual 
taxes,  not  by  borrowing,  make  it  support  the  yearly 
expenses  of  the  war ; a system,  therefore,  of  taxation 
for  the  whole  expenses  of  the  year,  though  equal  in 
appearance  would  be  very  unequal  in  effect.”  . . . 

“If  any  man  says  that  this  union  does  not  bring 
us  back  under  the  control  of  a British  Parliament 
because  we  shall  have  the  mockery  of  100  representa- 
tives to  sit  among  558 — I answer  it  is  a mere  imposition, 
a play  on  words.  Is  there  a man  can  doubt  that  100  must 
yield  to  558,  and  that  our  sending  such  a shadow  of 
representation  will  only  give  legal  form  to  the  power 
of  the  558  to  tax  us?  . . . Perhaps  you  would 
depend  on  the  articles  you  may  frame  to  secure  your 
trade  and  your  purse,  but  you  must  recollect  that 
if  the  doctrine  of  the  omnipotence  of  Parliament  be 
just  (and  it  has  strong  advocates)  it  will  extend  to  the 
united  Parliament,  who  will  have  the  power  therefore 
at  its  pleasure  to  alter  any  act  of  the  union  itself,  and 
you  must  see  that  as  no  articles,  so  neither  will  the 
whole  of  the  union  exist  longer  than  while  it  is  bene- 
ficial to  Great  Britain,  but  it  will  exist  for  ever,  though 
Ireland  find  it  injurious  to  her  interest.” 

Lord  Castlereagh,  in  the  course  of  his  reply  to  this 
Castlereagh  speech  said  that  Mr.  Foster  “ states  that  Mr.  Pitt’s 
“ sole  object  was  to  lay  his  hands  upon  the  purse  of 
“ Ireland,  whereas  the  resolutions  produced  by  Mr. 
“ Pitt  prove  diametrically  the  reverse.  But  does  the 
“ right  honourable  gentleman  contend  that  we  are  not 
“ to  pursue  a liberal:  system  towards  Great  Britain? 
“ Does  he  mean  to  argue  that  the  expense  of  Imperial 
“ protection  is  to  fall  on  the  shoulders  of  one  member 
“ of  the  Empire  alone,  and  that  the  other  is  to  take  no 
“ share  of  the  burden?  . . . I stated,  Sir,  that  if 

“ the  present  principles  of  connexion  remain,  they 
“ must  be  followed  up  by  contribution.  I showed  the 
“ danger  to  the  connexion  under  that  circumstance, 
“ and,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  my  argument,  it  must  be 
“ contended  that  Ireland  must  ever  remain  separate, 
" must  ever  be  protected  by  England,  and  must  never 
“ contribute  to  the  Empire  at  all.” 

Mr.  Mr.  Ponsonby  said,  “ It  has  also  been  argued  that 

Ponsonby.  “ there  cannot  be  proportional  contribution  for  the 
“ general  support  of  a war,  while  the  two  legislations 
“ are  distinct,  and  that  Great  Britain  is  obliged  to  bear 
“ nearly  the  w-hole  weight.  I do  not  think  the  Irish 
“ Parliament  has  shown  any  niggardliness  in  tho 
“ expenditure  of  the  public  money  or  any  want  of 
“ liberality  in  contributing  to  the  general  defence  of 
“ the  Empire.  This  session  of  Parliament  a sum  of 
“ eight  millions  has  been  voted  for  the  services  of  the 
“ State  ; the  greatest  sum  ever  voted  by  the  British 
“ Parliament  is  fifty-two  millions.  Now,  eight  millions 
“ for  Ireland  is  certainly  as  much  as  fifty  millions  for 
‘ ‘ Great  Bri  tain  in  proportion  to  the  wealth  and  resources 
“ of  each  kingdom,  for  no  one  will  deny  but  the  wealth 
“ and  resources  of  Great  Britain  are  seven  times  greater 
« than  those  of  Ireland.  But  there  is  a possibility  that 
“ tho  Irish  Parliament  may  hereafter  not  act  so 
“ liberally,  and  for  that  possibility  must  the  Irish 
“ Parliament  be  destroyed?  But  I Will  again  repeat 
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“ the  true  andreal  cause  why  this  union  is.so  anxiously 
“ desired,  the  British  Minister  wishes  to  become 
“ despotic  master  of  the  Irish  nation  and  the  Irish 
“ purse,  that  is  the  true  cause  why  this  measure  is 
“ pressed  on  the  country,  all  the  rest  are  mere 
“ pretences.” 


(3.)  Debate  in  Irish  Mouse  of  Commons  on  the  Address, 

15 th  and  16th  January  1800. 

Mr,  O’Hara,  after  remarking  on  the  loss  which  the  Mr.  O'Hara. 
union  would  entail  through  increase  of  absenteeism, 
said,  “ Taxes  will  be  increased.  For  (whatever  may  be 
“ agreed  upon  as  the  proportion  of  Ireland  to  con- 
“ tribute),  we  know  that  new  taxes  may  extend  to 
“ Ireland  as  easily  as  they  have  done  to  Scotland  ; and 
“ whatever  surplus  of  revenue  may  remain  will  be 
“ remitted  to  the  Treasury  at  Westminster.  I cannot 
“ estimate  these  remittances  at  less  than  500,0001. 

“ Mr.  Pitt  has  cast  his  eyes  about  on  every  side  for 
“ revenue.  From  the  East  India  Company  he  has 
“ obtained,  I believe,  an  income  of  500,0001.  He  has 
“ got  a large  sum  from  tho  Bank  of  England  for  re- 
“ newing  its  charter.  Ever  so  long  ago  as  the  com- 
“ mercial  propositions,  he  required  300,000Z.  a year 
“ from  Ireland,  and  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  he  will 
“ now  be  content  with  less  than  500, 000Z.” 

Mr.  Grattan,  throughout  his  speech,  which  was  the 
chief  feature  of  this  debate,  assumed  that  the  union 
would  lead  to  a great  increase  of  Irish  taxation,  but 
otherwise  the  matter  was  not  directly  discussed' on  thiB 
occasion-. 

(4.)  Debate  of  5th  and  6th  February  1800. 

Lord  Castlereagh  introduced  the  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Catttercagh. 
union,  the  seventh  of  which  related  to  the  question  of 
taxation.  His  speech,  so  far  as  relates  to  this  question, 
was  as  follows : — 

“ I have  thus  shortly  descanted  upon  that  part  of  the 
plan  which  concerns  the  executive  power,  and  the 
advantages  which  will  be  gained  to  Ireland  in  this 
essential  part  of  the  constitution,  by  adopting  the 
measure  of  an  union.  If  I were  to  follow  the  order  of 
the  resolutions,  ray  next  object  would  be  to  consider 
the  formation  of  the  Legislature ; but,  as  the  proposi- 
tions I shall  submit  on  this  head,  will  in  a great  measure 
result  from  the  consideration  of  the  contributive  powers 
of  the  island ; I wish  first  to  lay  before  the  House 
those  points  which  concern  our  finances  and  our  com- 
merce, and  from  them  proceed  to  the  legislative 
question. 

“I  shall  now,  therefore,  state  to  the  House  the  sub- 
stance of  the  7th  Article  which  I mean  to  submit  for 
their  adoption,  and  which  embraces  the  detail  of  the 
contribution  which  Ireland  is  to  furnish  to  the  general 
expenses  of  the  Empire. 

“The  enemies  of  the  measure  of  union,  have  founded 
much  of  their  clamour  upon  the  groundless  supposition, 
that  it  is  a mere  financial  project  of  the  British  Minis- 
ter, to  put  his  hands  into  the  pockets  of  the  Irish 
people.  But,  sir,  I believe  it  will  be  found  upon  oxami- 
tion  of  the  terms,  that  if  any  sacrifice  be  made,  it  will 
not  be  on  the  part  of  Ireland,  but  upon  the  part  of 
Great  Britain.  The  settlement  which  is  offered,  is  that 
of  advantage  to  Ireland ; but  it  is  offered  not  as  a 
bribe,  not  upon  the  mercenary  principle  that  Ireland 
would  sacrifice  what  is  essential  to  her  happiness  to 
any  pecuniary  consideration,  but  it  is  offered  upon  the 
fair  and  liberal  ground  of  equal  contribution. 

“ I Bhall  then  first  consider  upon  what  principles  the 
two  kingdoms  are  to  be  incorporated  in  point  of  con- 
tribution ; secondly,  the  regulations  which  are  to  carry 
these  principles  into  effect ; and  thirdly,  I shall  examine 
the  operation  of  these  regulations,  as  tending  to  increase 
or  diminish  the  expenses  of  Ireland. 

“The  first  principle  which  has  been  laid  down  by 
tho  liberality  of  the  British  Parliament  is,  that  there 
should  be  no  retrospect  in  regard  to  expenses.  Ireland 
is  to  have  no  concern  whatever  with  the  past  debt  of 
Great  Britain.  All  the  wealth,  all  the  territories,  all 
the  commercial  power  and  advantages  of  Great  Britain 
are  to  be  fully  laid  open  and  communicated  to  Ireland, 

Without  demanding  from  her  any  contribution,  what- 
ever to  the  support  of  that  immense  debt,  which  she 
has  contracted  in  acquiring  and  securing  them.  Such 
is  the  liberality  of  Great  Britain ; but  as  to  the  future 
it  is  expected  that  the  two  countries  should  move 
forward  together  and  unite  with  regard  to  their 
expenses  in  the  measure  of  their  relative. abilities.  . , 
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“ I should  have  considered  it,  sir,  as  a most  valuable 
circumstance  in  this  arrangement  if  the  two  countries 
could  at  once  have  been  so  completely  incorporated  as 
not  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  having  distinct  revenues. 
This  principle  made  a part  of  the  Scotch  Union,  and  it 
was  naturally  felt  to  be  of  such  importance  that  a great 
effort  was  made  to  equalise  the  circumstances  ot  the  two 
countries  for  that  purpose.  England  had  at  that  period 
a considerable  debt ; Scotland  had  none.  An  accurate 
calculation  was  therefore  made  of  the  sum  which  Scot- 
land ought  to  receive  as  an  indemnity  tor  subjecting 
• herself  to  the  charges  of  the  debt  of  England,  and  the 
sum  being  ascertained,  was  paid  by  England  as  an 
equivalent.  The  taxation  of  the  two  countries  was 
accordingly  subjected  to  the  same  scale,  except  in  the 
article  of  land  tax,  which  was  fixed  on  a separate  pro- 
portion. And  this  difference  arose  from  the  circumstance 
that  the  land  tax  in  England  was  levied  lightly  and 
unequally,  and  the  land  tax  in  Scotland  was  levied 
strictly,  so  that,  if  the  same  rate  of  land  tax  had  been 
imposed  in  Scotland  as  was  imposed  in  England  Scot- 
land  would  have  been  taxed  much  more  than  her  just 
proportion.  I mention  these  circumstances  m order  to 
show  the  pains  which  were  wisely  taken  to  incorporate 
Scotland  with  England  as  far  as  possible  in  point  ot 
finance,  and  I lament  that  the  circumstances  ot  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  do  not  at  present  enable  us  to 
pursue  the  measure  of  identity  with  equal  strictness. 

“ It  were  to  be  wished  that  there  was  not  an  insur- 
mountable bar  to  a common  system  and  a common 
treasury,  and  that  we  could  become,  like  countries  of 
the  same  kingdom,  subject  to  the  same  system  of 
finances.  Were  our  entire  expenditure  common  (which 
would  happen  if  neither  kingdom  had  any  separato 
debts,  or  if  their  debts  were  in  proportion  to  their 
ability)  by  no  system  whatever  could  they  be  made  to 
contribute  so  strictly  according  to  their  means,  as  by 
beino-  subject  to  the  same  taxes  equally  bearing  upon 
the  great  objects  of  taxation  in  both  countries.  Such, 
however,  is  the  disproportion  of  debts  of  the  two  king- 
doms to  each  other  at  the  present,  that  a common 
system  for  the  present  is  impossible,  nor  could  any 
system  of  equivalent  be  applied  for  equalising  their 
contribution.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  that  the  debts 
of  the  two  countries  should  be  kept  distinct,  and,  of 
course,  that  their  taxation  should  be  separate  and  pro- 
portionate. The  great  point,  therefore,  to  be  ascertained 
is  the  best  criterion  which  can  be  formed  of  the  relative 
means  of  the  two  countries  in  order  to  fix  the  relative 
proportions  of  their  contributions. 

“ Sir,  I conceive  the  best  possible  criterion  of  the 
relative  means  and  ability  of  two  countries  to  bear 
taxation  would  be  the  produce  of  an  income  tax  levied 
on  the  same  description  of  incomes  in  each,  and  equally 
well  levied  in  both.  This  criterion,  however,  is  not  at 
present  to  be  found  in  Ireland,  nor  is  it  likely  that  for 
some  time  our  local  circumstances  will  permit  its 
operation.  We  must,  therefore,  resort  to  some  other 
test.  . , . , 

“I  consider  that  the  criterion  next  m order  is  tne 
joint  result  of  commerce  and  consumption ; and  that 
this  may  be  satisfactorily  ascertained  by  a review  of 
their  exports  and  imports,  together  with  the  quantities 
and  value  of  the  chief  articles  of  their  consumption.  I 
propose,  then,  to  consider  the  proportion  which  those 
articles  bear  to  each  other,  separately  and  conjointly, 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland;  and  if  they  nearly 
coincide,  I shall  take  it  for  granted  that  the  best  means 
of  deciding  the  relative  ability  of  the  two  countries 
have  been  fairly  taken. 

“ Upon  a comparison  of  the  average  value  of  the 
imports  and  exports  of  Great  Britain  for  three  years, 
ending  January  1799,  compared  with  those  of  Ireland 
ending  the  25tti  of  March  preceding,  I find  that  the  value 
of  British  commerce  amounted  to  73, 961, 899 1. ; of  Irish 
commerce  to  10,925,961 1,  and  that  they  bear  the  pro- 
portion to  each  other  of  nearly  7 to  1. 

“ Upon  a similar  comparison  of  the  values  of  the  fol- 
lowing articles,  viz.,  malt,  beer,  spirits,  wine,  tea, 
tobacco,  sugar,  consumed  in  the  respective  countries,  I 
find  that  the  value  of  the  British  articles  amounted 
to  46,891,6551.;  of  the  Irish  articles  to  5,954,8561., 
which  form  a proportion  of  7£  to  1. 

“ The  medium,  therefore,  or  74  to  1,  may  be  taken 
as  the  fair  proportion ; and  I would  maintain  that 
upon  this  principle  Great  Britain  ought  to  con- 
tribute 15  parts,  and  Ireland  2,  to  the  general  expenses 
of  the  Empire.  , 

“ Having  stated  the  principle  of  the  Article  1 shall 
now  enumerate  its  provisions. 


“ The  1st  section  provides  that  the  past  debts  of  the 
two  countries  shall  be  borne  by  them  respectively  ; and 
if  we  couple  this  liberal  provision  with  the  section  of 
the  Articlo,  which  gives  to  Ireland  a participation  in 
whatever  sums  may  be  produced  from  the  territorial 
revenues  of  the  dependencies  of  Great  Britain  in  India, 
wo  must  acknowledge  not  only  the  justice  but  the 
generosity  of  the  terms. 

“ Great  Britain  holds  out  to  Ireland  a fair  partici- 
pation in  all  the  advantages  of  the  Empire  without 
requiring  the  smallest  participation  in  the  burdens 
which  she  has  incurred  to  procure  them  ; and  Ireland 
will  acquire  a revenue  of  58,U00J.  a year,  in  ease  of  her 
own  burdens,  out  of  the  revenues  paid  by  the  East  India 
Company,  from  the  territories  subdued  by  British 
arms. 

“ The  2nd  section  will  provide  that  the  pro- 
portionate contribution  of  15  to  2 shall  continue  for 
20  years,  in  order  that  the  system  of  the  Union  may 
acquire  stability,  before  it  be  subjected  to  the  slightest 
modification. 

“ When  I stated  the  system  of  contributing  on  the 
principal  of  proportional  ability,  I was  aware  that  a 
natural  objection  would  arise,  that  however  fair  or 
literal  this  system  might  appear  at  present,  it  might  at 
a future  period,  and  under  different  circumstances, 
prove  to  be  both  partial  and  disadvantageous.  It  is 
therefore  mtended,  that  the  Imperial  Parliament  shall 
have  a power  to  revise  the  proportion  at  the  given 
period  I have  mentioned ; but  that  the  revision  should 
be  grounded  npon  the  same  principles  upon  which  the 
original  proportion  is  formed,  and  limited  to  the  result 
of  those  principles.  Our  contributions,  therefore,  may 
hereafter  vary  according  to  our  relative  increased  or 
diminished  ability  ; but,  until  the  period  of  a common 
taxation  shall  arise,  the  principles,  and  the  basis  of  our 
contribution,  are  unalterably  fixed.  The  only  power 
reserved  to  the  Imperial  Parliament,  is  to  examine  and 
ascertain  the  criterions  by  which  the  abilities  of  the 
two  countries  are  to  be  decided  upon : the  criterions 
themselves  are  to  remain  unaltered  and  unalterable, 
and,  as  they  are  of  such  a nature  as  that  they  cannot 
possibly  fail  of  leading  to  a fair  result,  Ireland  has  by 
these  means  the  utmost  possible  security,  that  she 
cannot  be  taxed  beyond  the  measure  of  her  comparative 
ability,  and  that  the  rate  of  her  contribution  must  ever 
correspond  with  her  relative  wealth  and  prosperity. 

“ The  4th  section  will  provide,  that  the  revenues  of 
Ireland  should  constitute  a consolidated  fund,  which 
will  be  charged  in  the  first  place  with  the  interest  and 
sinking  fund  of  the  debt  of  Ireland,  and  be  afterwards 
appropriated  to  its  proportionate  contribution.  The 
5th  section  gives  power  to  the  Imperial  Parliament  to 
impose  such  taxes  in  Ireland  as  may  be  necessary  for 
her  contingent ; but  that  in  no  case  it  shall  be  enabled 
to  impose  higher  taxes,  after  the  Union,  upon  any 
article  in  Ireland,  than  the  same  article  shall  be  liable 
to  in  Great  Britain.  The  6th  section  ascertains  the 
manner  in  which  any  surplus  of  the  revenues  of  Ireland 
may  be  applied.  There  are  four  considerations  which 
occur  with  respect  to  any  excess  of  revenue,  which  may 
take  place.  The  first,  and  most  obvious,  is  the  dimi- 
nution of  taxes ; the  second,  is  the  application  of  such 
excess  to  local  purposes  of  ornament  or  improvement 
in  Ireland;  the  third,  is  to  provide  against  any  possible 
failure  of  revenue,  which  may  be  expected  in  time  of 
peace ; the  fourth,  is  to  suffer  such  excess,  or  surplus, 
to  accumulate  at  compound  interest,  in  case  of  our 
contribution  in  a future  period  of  war.  The  reason 
which  induces  me  to  suggest  the  last  method  of  dis- 
posing of  any  surplus  of  revenue,  arises  from  the 
different  systems  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  with 
respect  to  raising  their  supplies. 

“Great  Britain  has  at  length  established  the  great 
principle  of  raising  a great  part  of  her  supplies 
within  this  year ; this  island  is  not  at  present  in 
a situation  to  adopt  a similar  system,  the  conse- 
quence of  which  is  that  the  debt  of  Great  Britain  will 
hereafter  increase  in  a much  less  degree  and  be  more 
rapidly  liquidated  ; whilst  the  debt  of  Ireland  will  bo 
increasing  with  greater  rapidity,  especially  if  she  shall 
continue  a separate  country ; but  as  an  Union  will 
greatly  diminish  her  expenses  in  time  of  peace,  it  is 
proposed  that  this  arrangement  with  respect  to  any 
surplus  of  revenue,  should  be  adopted,  to  prevent 
her  too  rapid  accumulation  of  debt  in  time  of  war. 

“ The  7th  section  provides  that  all  future  loans,  for 
the  interest  and  liquidation  of  which  the  respective 
countries  have  made  provisions  in  the  proportion  of 
their  respective  contributions,  shall  be  considered  as 
joint  debt ; and,  on  the  other  hand,  that,  where  they 
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do  not  mako  corresponding  provisions,  their  respective 
quotas  of  the  sum  so  raised  should  remain  a separate 
charge,  in  like  manner  as  debt  contracted  previous  to 
the  Union. 

“ The  8th  section  contains  a provision  that,  when  the 
separate  debts  of  the  two  kingdoms  shall  be  either 
extinguished,  or  in  the  proportion  of  their  respective 
contributions,  the  general  expenses  of  the  Empire  may 
be  thenceforward  borne  by  common  taxes,  in  lieu  of 
proportionate  contribution.  I have,  Sir,  already  ex- 
plained the  importance  of  an  assimilation  of  the  taxes 
of  the  two  kingdoms.  The  obstacle  to  its  adoption  at 
present  has  been  stated  to  be  the  disparity  of  burdens, 
which  arise  from  their  respective  debts,  and  which 
possibly  may  be  removed  by  time.  I shall,  therefore,  en- 
deavour to  obviate  an  impression  which  may  be  made, 
that  common  taxes  with  G-reat  Britain  will  impose  upon 
this  kingdom  heavier  burdens  than  she  would  otherwise 
be  called  upon  to  support.  Let  the  House  then  first 
consider  that  the  charges  of  the  debt  of  Great  Britain 
amount  to  20  millions  a year,  and  the  charges  of  the 
debt  of  Ireland  to  1,300,0001.,  British,  a year,  that 
common  taxes  are  not  to  take  place,  till  either  the  past 
and  separate  debts  of  both  countries  shall  be  liquidated, 
or  till  they  shall  become  to  each  other  in  the  pro- 
portion of  their  contributions,  that  is,  in  the  ratio  of 
15  to  2.  Before  this  can  take  place,  the  taxes  of  Great 
Britain  must  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  10  millions 
a year ; in  which  case,  the  scale  of  her  remaining  tax- 
ation would  be  lowered  to  the  scale  of  taxation  in 
Ireland,  and  the  adoption  of  British  taxation  would 
become  a benefit ; a similar  result  would  take  place, 
and  to  a greater  degree,  were  the  past  debt  of  the  two 
countries  to  be  entirely  liquidated ; for,  in  this  case, 
Ireland  would  be  exonerated  from  taxes  to  the  amount 
of  1,300,0001.  a year,  and  Britain  to  the  amount  of 
20  millions,  and  the  system  of  common  taxation  would 
become  still  more  beneficial  to  Ireland.  It  may  happen, 
however,  that  if  war  should  continue  and  Ireland  find 
her  supplies,  whilst  England  raises  a great  part  of  hers 
within  the  year,  and  mortgages  her  income  tax  to  their 
rapid  reduction  in  peace,  that  the  proportion  of  the 
debt  of  Ireland  may  rise,  and  her  scale  of  taxation 
increase  accordingly.  In  this  case,  also,  the  system  of 
common  taxation  perfectly  secures  the  interests  of 
Ireland,  being  produced  by  natural  causes  and  in  no 
degree  forced.  It  cannot  impose  any  burthen  on  this 
country  (Ireland),  to  which  she  must  not  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  her  expenditure  be  liable;  whilst  the 
provision,  which  goes  to  preclude  any  article  from 
being  subject  to  a higher  rate  of  duty  in  Ireland  than 
the  same  article  pays  in  Great  Britain,  will  exempt 
her  from  having  the  scale  of  her  taxation  raised  above 
that  of  England,  even  though  the  natural  progress  of 
her  expense  should  lead  to  it.  And  whilst  Ireland  is 
thus  secured  against  any  injustice  in  substituting  a 
system  of  common  taxes  in  lieu  of  proportionate  con- 
tribution, the  United  Parliament  will  be  enabled  to 
make  abatements  in  Ireland,  as  the  Parliament  of 
Great  Britain  always  has  done  in  Scotland  since  the 
Union ; when,  from  local  circumstances,  the  high  duty 
cannot  be  levied  without  either  rendering  the  revenue 
unproductive  or  pressing  too  hard  uponthe  poorer  classes. 

“ It  now,  sir,  remains  for  me  to  consider  the  opera- 
tion and  effect  of  this  Article,  and  how  far  the  proportion 
of  7.,-  to  1 is  favourable  or  otherwise  to  Ireland,  con- 
sidered with  reference  to  the  past  expenses  of  the  two 
countries,  as  also  to  their  probable  future  expenditure. 

‘•The  peace  establishment  of  Grc.tt  Britain  in  the 
year  preceding  the  war  amounted  to  5,806,7441. ; that 
of  Ireland  amounted  in  the  same  year  to  1,012,5231. 

“The  proportion  of  these  sums  is  about  5.f  to  1. 
Upon  an  average  of  seven  years,  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war,  Great  Britain  has  expended  each  year 
27,650,6491. ; Ireland  has  expended  3,076,6511.  The 
proportion  of  these  sums  is  about  9 to  1.  As,  however, 
upon  the  experience  of  the  past  century,  it  is  found 
that  there  are  three  years  of  peace  to  two  of  war ; if  we 
form  our  calculations  upon  this  proportion,  the  past 
expenses  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  may  be  con- 
sidered in  the  ratio  of  7|  to  1. 

“ Such  is  the  result  as  to  past  expenditure.  I shall 
now  state  what  we  may  expect  from  the  proportion  of 
7i  to  1 in  our  future  expenses.  The  expense  of  Great 
Britain  for  the  year  1799  was  32,700,0001.;  that  of 
Ireland,  5,439,0001.  . . 

“ If  this  expense  had  been  borne  in  the  proportion  oi 
71  to  1,  Great  Britain  would  have  expended  33,695,1011., 
Ireland  would  have  expended  4,492,6801.,  and  Ireland 
would  have  consequently  savod  947,3111.,  or  1,020,1811. 
in  Irish  currency. 
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“ So  long,  sir,  as  the  war  shall  last,  and  we  shall 
continue  separate  from  Great  Britain,  it  is  not  possible 
to  suppose  that  our  expense  can  be  reduced ; and,  there- 
fore, we  shall  in  future  expend  more  by  one  million  a 
year  than  if  we  were  united  with  Great  Britain. 

‘ ‘ I shall  now  advert  to  the  probable  future  expenses 
of  Ireland  in  time  of  peace ; and,  if  we  consider  the 
advanced  pay  of  the  army,  the  increased  charge  of  the 
militia,  the  necessity  of  keeping  up  some  part  of  that 
invaluable  force,  the  yeomanry,  we  shall  find  it  im- 
possible to  maintain  a peace  establishment  of  only 
12,000  men  at  home,  at  a less  charge  than  1,500,0001.  a 
year ; and,  if  we  were  to  increase  our  establishment 
to  20,000  men,  the  whole  charge  would  amount  to 
1,900,0001.  a year.  Now,  sir,  from  the  best  documents  I 
have  been  able  to  procure,  it  appears  that  the  peace 
establishment  of  Great  Britain  is  likely  to  amount  tc 
about  7,500,0001. ; and  that  of  Ireland,  1,500,0001. ; 
total,  9,000,0001. 

“ If  this  charge  be  borne  in  the  ratio  of  7J  to  1,  there 
would  be  a saving  to  Ireland  of  450,0001.  British,  or 
nearly  500,0001.  Irish  currency. 

“It  may  be  asked,  sir,  how  Great  Britain  can  assent 
to  an  arrangement  which  seems  calculated  to  charge 
her  with  nearly  half  a million  in  time  of  peace,  and  a 
million  in  time  of  war?  The  answer  is,  that  Great 
Britain  is  willing  to  become  one  kingdom  with  Ireland, 
and  contribute  proportionably  with  this  kingdom,  ac- 
cording to  their  relative  means.  If  the  proportion  of 
expense  shall  be  rightly  fixed  and  ascertained  upon  just 
principles,  for  every  part  of  the  Empire,  it  is  imma- 
terial to  Great  Britain  where  the  expenditure  takes  place. 
If  the  internal  circumstances  of  Ireland  call  for  a large 
proportion  of  the  army  So  be  cantoned  in  this  island, 
the  expense  will  be  greatest  here.  If  the  southern 
coast  of  England  requires  to  be  strengthened,  the  ex- 
penditure will  be  directed  to  that  quarter ; but  can 
Scotland  and  other  parts  of  the  Empire,  which  equally 
contribute,  but  do  not  require  any  expensive  protection, 
feel  any  umbrage  or  jealousy  that  their  state  of  security 
requires  a less  portion  of  troops,  and  a less  propor- 
tion of  expense  than  the  more  exposed  or  convulsed  part 
of  the  two  islands  ? 

“ Now,  sir,  let  us  for  a moment  turn  to  the  situation 
of  the  public  revenues.  The  produce  of  all  the  taxes 
in  the  last  year  amounted  merely  to  1,850,0001.,  and  the 
present  charges  of  the  debt  alone  are  near  1,400,0001. 
Irish  currency.  I will,  however,  admit  that  the  revenues 
of  this  kingdom  have,  during  the  present  year,  expe- 
rienced an  extraordinary  increase ; but  it  is  not  possible 
to  suppose  that  the  whole  of  this  increase  can  be  per- 
manent, when  it  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  particular 
circumstances  of  the  times.  I will,  however,  suppose 
that  the  revenues  may  produce  a permanent  sum  of 


2,300,0001.—  £ 

“ The  charge  of  our  debt  is  - - 1,400,000 

The  peace  establishment  at  the 

lowest  computation  will  be  - 1,500,000 

Total  expense  • • 2,900,000 


“ So  that,  ifweremainaseparatestate,  we  shall  have  an 
annual  deficiency  of  600,0001.,  which  we  must  endeavour 
to  supply  by  new  burdens  upon  the  people;  besides 
raising  additional  taxes  of  250,0001.  a year,  so  long  as  the 
war  shall  continue.  If,  on  the  contrary,  we  wisely  unite 
with  Great  Britain,  and  agree  in  a system  of  contribu- 
tion proportionate  to  our  respective  means,  the  future 
charge  of  our  war  expense  will  be  diminished  a million 
a year,  and  we  shall  be  able  to  support  our  peace  ex- 
penditure with  a very  slight  addition  to  the  present 
taxes.  I now,  then,  confidently  appeal  to  those  gentle- 
men around  me,  who  have  a real  stake  in  the  interests 
and  happiness  of  this  country,  and  I trust  they  will 
seriously  pause  and  deliberate  before  they  suffer  advan- 
tages like  these  which  I have  stated  to  be  rejected 
without  discussion,  or  to  be  decided  by  wild  and  sense- 
less clamour.” 

Sir  John  Parnell  said  that  “ It  bad  been  contended 
“ that  Ireland  must  gain  in  a pecuniary  point  of  view, 
“ because  her  expenses  would  only  be  in  the  proportion 
“ to  those  of  England  as  1 to  7 ; but  this  was  a very 
“ fallacious  mode  of  reasoning ; for  as  the  expenses  of 
“ England  increased  those  of  Ireland  must  increase 
“ also,  and  at  the  expiration  of  20  years,  Ireland  would 
“ be  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  united  Parliament, 
“ to  be  taxed  to  whatever  extent  they  thought  fit ; but 
“ even  if  this  project  was  calculated  to  procure 
“ commercial  advantages  to  Ireland,  yet  when  it  so 
“ obviously  attacked  their  independence  he  was  suro 
“ they  would  not  agree  to  it.” 

3 T 
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Edg  worth. 


Mr.  Foster. 


Mr  J.  G.  Beresford  said  that,  according  to  Lord 
Castlereagh,  the  proportion  of  taxation  was  to  be  as  15 

to  2,  and  that  consequently  the  taxes  in  Ireland  would 

be  less  than  they  were  at  present,  and  adding  1 not 
“ being  able  from  a loose  statement  of  this  kind  to 
“ calculate  whether  the  fact  be  so  or  not,  I shall  not 
“ attempt  to  examino  or  state  anything  on  it;  hut  1 
“ fear  the  country  will  find  that,  let  the  gross  sumot 
“ taxation  be  what  it  may,  the  taxes  will  bear  heavier 
“ on  individuals  than  they  at  present  do;  indeed, 

“ the  noble  Lord  himself  cautions  us  not  to  reckon  on 
“ the  present  inorease  of  the  revenue.  I do  not  know 
“ on  what  his  Lordship  grounds  his  opinion  that  the 
i“  present  amount  of  the  revenue  is  precarious,  but  I 
“ ground  it  as  conclusive  that  the  most  of  the  landed 
<s  property  of  the  country  will  be  drawn  out  of  it  by  the 
“ adoption  of  such  a measure,  and  when  they  are  gone 
“ from  it  the  revenue  must  fail,  the  import  duties  must 
“ diminish  with  the  diminution  of  the  consumption  of 
“ imported  articles,  the  other  revenues  will,  of  course, 

“ fail  for  the  same  reasons,  and  new  taxes  must  be 
“ sought  for,  when  from  the  absence  of  our  men  of 
“ property  we  are  least  able  to  bear  them.” 

Mr.  Edgworth  said  that  “ to  strengthen  the  two  coun- 
“ tries  by  a union  their  interests  must  be  completely 
“ identified,  their  debts,  taxes,  commercial  advantages 
“ and  restraints,  their  current  coin,  everything  which 
“ can  be  the  object  of  legislative  exertion,  must  bo 
“ upon  a perfect  footing  of  equality.  I know,  Sir,  that 
“ a Minister  could  not  at  all  venture  to  propose  such  a 
“ bold  and  sweeping  measure  ; but,  Sir,  he  talks_to  you 
“ of  our  being  equal  to  such  a situation  in  15  or  20 
years.  The  debt  of  England  the  noble  Lord  has 
“ stated  as  bearing  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  a 
“ proportion  to  the  debt  of  Ireland,  as  120  to  1,  at 
“ present  as  13  to  1.  He  therefore  justly  concludes 
“ that  in  a short  time  the  debt  of  the  two  kingdoms 
“ must  bo  exactly  proportioned  to  their  relative 
“ strength,  riches,  population.  He  might  put  this  in 
“ a much  stronger  light,  in  10  years  before  1798,  a 
“ period  partly  of  peace  and  partly  of  war,  the  debt  of 
“ Ireland  has  increased  in  a definite  proportion,  in  10 
“ years  more,  were  our  debt  to  follow  the  same  pro- 
“ portion,  it  would  amount  to  two  hundred  millions, 
‘‘  and  in  20  to  two  thousand  millions.  There  must, 
“ therefore,  Sir,  he  some  fallacy  in  the  common 
“ modes  of  calculations  Upon  these  subjects.  Those 
“ who  are  in  the  least  conversant  with  subjeots  of  this 
“ nature  must  perceive  that,  if  the  debt  of  England 
“ were  suddenly  extinguished,  it  would  create  universal 
“ bankruptcy  and  confusion.” 

Mr.  Edgv:orth  then  went  on  to  say  that  paradoxical 
as  it  might  seem,  Ireland  did  actually  then  “ pay  a very 
“ large  share  of  the  National  Debt  of  Great  Britain,” 
and  that  the  debt  of  England  “ gradually  ceases  to  he  a 
“ burthen,  and,  after  certain  periods  of  time,  every 
“ addition  to  it  becomes  merely  numerical,  and  en- 
“ cumbers  neither  the  exertions  of  the  State  nor  the 
“ industry  of  individuals.” 

(5.)  February  1800. 

Mr.  Foster  (the  Speaker),  in  a speech  on  17th 
February  1800,  made  in  committee,  after  dwelling  on 
the  present  independence  of  Ireland,  said  “ If  we  adopt 
“ the  proposed  union  and  give  Up  our  Parliament  we 
“ shall  reverse  our  situation  and  have  a theoretic 
“ independence  with  a practical  and  sure  dependence, 
“ we  shall  be  brought  hack  to  the  miserable  state  in 
“ which  we  were  when  governed  by  the  laws  of  another 
“ Parliament,  sitting  in  another  land,  ruled  by  their 
“ will,  not  by  our  own;  otii“  purse,  our  trade,  our  pro- 
“ perties,  our  very  liberties  at  their  disposal  and  under 
“ their  control.”  . . . “It  is  curious  to  observe 

“ the  noble  Lord’s  arguments  last  year  and  now  ; our 
“ growing  wealth  Was  then  held  out  by  him  as  tending 
“ to  render  us  too  difficult  to  be  governed  by  our 
“ present  constitution  ; that,  with  its  growth,  our 
“ wealth,  our  cousequence,  our  piide,  and  our  power 
“ would  increase,  and  there  was  the  greater  hurry  for 
■ “ taking  away  our  Parliament  as  that  growth  was 
advancing  with  rapid  strides.  Now,  our  poverty  is 
“ made  the  pretence  ; we  must  take  the  union  to  save 
“ us  from  bankruptcy;  we  have  not  the  means  to  gc 
“ on  for  three  years  ; we  have  overpaid  oui- proportion 
of  the  war  expense  by  a million  a year,  and  of  the 
“ peace  expense  by  half  a million.  We  have  almost 
“ ruined  the  country  by  this  profusion,  and  Britain, 
“ in  proposing  this  measure,  means  to  give  us  that 
“ million  and  half  million,  and  hereafter  to  tax  herself 
“ to  pay  it.  Can  any  rational  man  believe  such  a 
“ story,  or  by  which  of  these  contradictory  arguments 


“ will  the  noble  Lord  abide  ? . . . This  argument 
“ of  his  seems  to  be  a part  of  the  general  plan  to  vilify 
“ tho  Parliament  in  the.eyes  of  the  people,  to  tell  the 
“ people  that  this  House  has  granted  their  money  too 
“ fast,  that  they  must  discard  us  and  lodge  their  purse 
“ in  the  hands  of  the  British  Parliament,  who  will  be 
“ more  natural  and  faithful  guardians  of  it.  Is  there 
“ any  child  so  weak  as  to  believe  that  ho  is  in  earnest, 
“ or  that  he  means  to  load  England  to  save  Ireland  P ” 

Mr.  Foster  then  proceeded  to  argue  that  the  union, 
instead  of  saving  oxpense  to  Ireland,  would  increase  it. 

“The  noble  Lord  states  the  relative  ability  of  the 
two  countries  to  hear  taxation  to  be  as  7!,-  to  1,  and 
states  the  peace  expenses  to  be  as  5f  to  1,  and  the  war 
expenses  as  9 to  1,  and  taking  the  proportion  of  the 
years  of  war  to  the  years  of  peace  during  tho  present 
century,  he  states  the  medium  of  H to  1,  which  he 
establishes  as  the  proportion  of  contribution,  and  Ireland 
is  consequently  to  pay  and  England  -J-f-  of  the  whole 
annual  aggregate  of  expenso  of  both  kingdoms. 

“ He  states  the  expenses  of  Britain  to  have  been  in 
the  year  (I  suppose  the  last  year)  32,700,0001.,  and  I 
take  his  statement  as  true,  but  I cannot  find  any  paper 
which  justifies  his  account  of  Ireland’s  expenses.  I 
will  therefore  take  them  for  the  last  year,  which  has 
been  ascertained  by  the  report  of  tho  committee  of 
accounts,  a year  in  which  they  were  unusually  great, 
owing  to  the  extensive  rebellion  and  the  invasion  which 
took  place,  and  they  appear  bj  the  return  of  the 
issues  from  the  Treasury  for  all  service,  civil,  military, 
and  extraordinary,  to  have  been  4,709, 2541., _ or  in 
British  money  4, 347 ,0001.,  making  together  37,047,0001. ; 

whereof  being  4,358,4701.,  would  have  been  our  pro- 
portion had  his  union  been  in  force,  which  exceeds  by 
a trifle  the  sum  we  did  actually  pay. 

“ But  he  goes  further,  for  in  his  calculation  ho  states 
that  our  war  proportion  would  bo,  British,  4,492,0001., 
which  exceeds  the  sum  paid  by  us  of  4,347,0001.,''  and 
consequently  by- his  : own  statement  of  his  beneficial 
arrangement  which  is  to  save  us  a million,  we  should 
pay  more  than  be  actually  did  pay  to  the  amount  of 
145,0001.,  or  in  Irish  money  157,0001. 

“But  we  have  a better  criterion  than  speculative 
calculation  to  show  what  would  have  been  our  actual 
situation  on  the  25th  March  -last  had  this  nnion 


proportion  taken  place  at  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
“ Great  Britain  in  six  years  to  5th  £ 

186,000,000 

Ireland  in  six  years  to  the  25th  March 
1799  increased  her’s  15,092,0001.  or  in 

-jy  whereof,  or  Ireland’s  proportion,  would. 

have  been  from  23,530,0001.,  or  in  Irish 
. money,  nearly  - - 

But  Ireland  increased  her  debts  only 

25.500.000 

15.092.000 

And  the  excess 

would,  have  been  an  additional  debt, 

£10,408,000 
incurred  by 

Ireland,  had  this  blessed  union  taken  place  in  1793,  an 
additional  debt  which,  if  averaged  on  the  six  years, 
makes  ah  increased  charge  on  each  of  1,734,666!.,  and 
this  is  one  of  the  Ways  in  which  the  noble  Lord  ’would 
give  us  a' million  a year. 

“Again,  Great  Britain  has  imposed  during  these  six 
years  now  permanent  taxes  to  the  nett  amount  of  7 § 
millions  a yeah  -fr  wti'ereof  must  have  been  raised  by 
Ireland  amounting  annually  to  882,3521.  British,  or 
955,8811.  Irish,  and  this  is  another  way  the  noble  Lord 
in  the  generosity  of  his  projected  union  would  give  us  a 
million  a year. 

“Again,  Great  Britain /has  raised  by  temporary 
taxes,  on  imports  and  exports,  and  on  income  (or  by 
mortgaging  them)  to  the  amount  of  lli  millions  a year, 
-X  whereof  or  1,352,9401.  British  would  have  been 
Ireland’s  annual  proportion. 

“Thus  had  wo  been  fortunate  enough  to  £ 
have  been  united,  under  the  noble  Lord’s 
plan,  in  1793,  We  should  in  the  first  place 
have  been  in  debt  in  March  last  - - 10,408,000 

more  than  wo  were,  beling  an  increase  by 

the  year  of  - - - - - 1,734,666 

2ndly,  we  should  have  had  permanent  taxeB 
imposed  to  the  annual  net  produce  of  - 955,881 

And  3rdly,  we  should  have  been  forced  last 

year  to  have  imposed  as  further  taxes  - 1,465,685 

Making  together  - - - £4,156,259 

“ Whereas,  if  we  take  the  calculations  tho  noble, Ldrd 
relies  on  for  showing  the  revenues  of  the  year,  the 
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revenue  of  Ireland  in  1799  exceeded  that  in  1793  by 
700,000/.,  which  being  deducted  from  the  foregoing, 
loaves  3,356,239/.  annual  increase.  He  would  lessen 
our  annual  expense  one  million  a year  by  increasing  it 
near  three  millions  and  a .half.  .... 

“ Observe,  too,  that  the  noble  Lord,  to  elucidate  how- 
near  we  are  to  bankruptcy  tells  us  that  we  are  running 
into  debt  faster  than  England.  I have  shown  yon  the 
amount  of  each  kingdom’s  increase  of  debt  during 
the  war,  Ireland  14,000,0001.,  British;  England. 
186,000,000/. ; we  ran  only  at  the  rate  of  one  million  for 
twelve  and  a half  of  hers,  but.  he  tells  you  wo  should 
have  gone  slower  if  we  had  quickened  our  pace,  so  as 
to  go  one  for  every  seven  and  a half. 

“ And  now  I may  dismiss  his  war  calculations,  and  I 
trust  I have  made  it  clear  to  mathematical  demonstra- 
tion that,  if  this  nation  had  been  blessed  with  this 
union  and  its  liberal  economising  proportion  for  Ireland, 
by  his  pretended  free  gift  of  one  million  a year,  we 
should  have  been  near  11,000,000/.  more  in  debt  than 
we  are,  and  we  should  now  be  forced  to  raise  about  21 
m ill  ion  taxes  more  than  we  do  at  present,  and  we 
should  have  received  no  part  of  his  boasted  free  gifts. 

“ Let  us  now  go  to  his  peace  establishment,  which  he 
states  at  1 ,500,000/.  when  the  present  w-ar  shall  cease, 
but  for  which  ho  produces  no  reasonable  grounds ; on 
the  contrary,  he  allows  the  last  peace  establishment  to 
have  been  only  1,012,000/.  And  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  all  economy  must  cease,  and  that  every  war 
is  to  make  the  peace  establishment  half  as' largo  again 
as  it  was  before. 

“ Let  me  remind  you  that  in  1785,  you  determined 
by  a resolution  I had  the  honour  to  propose,  as 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  that  the  revenue  should 
be  made  equal  to  the  expenses.  You  accordingly 
granted  near  150,000/.  a year  new  taxes,  the  debt  then 
including  200,000/.  voted,  was  2,381,501/.,  and  in  1793, 
at  the  end  of  the  peace,  it  was  only  2,344,314/.  This 
shows  you  at  once  that  the  peace  establishment  was 
sufficient,  and  it  is  a conspicuous  proof  of  the  efficiency 
and  wisdom  of  the  Parliament,  which  yon  are  called  on 
to  transport  as  a culprit,  that  it  was  capable  of  adhering 
during  the  whole  peace  to  a steady  system  of  economy, 
which  advanced  the  trade  and  wealth  of  the  king- 
dom  

“He  takes  the  produce  of  all  the  taxes  last  year  to 
25th  March  1799,  at  1,860,000/.,  because  such  was  the 
amount  received  at  the  Treasury,  but  by  some  fatality 
he  forgets  that  the  Treasury  permitted  the  revenue 
collectors’  balances  to  increase,  so  as  to  be  257,822/. 
more  at  the  end  of  the  year  than  at  the  beginning  of  it. 
This  increase  must  have  been  part  of  the  income  of  the 
year,  and  might  have  been  received  if  called  for ; it 
should,  therefore,  be  added  to  the  Treasury  receipts, 
and  the  whole  year’s  net  revenue  would  be  2,118,000/. 
Ho  estimates  the  permanent  increase  of  the  revenue  in 
1800  at  450,000/.,  and  he  totally  omits  the  lotteries, 
which  may  be  reckoned  at  about  70,000/.  profit,  making 
altogether  an  increase  of — 

£ 

2,638,000 

The  charges  of  the  debt  I state  with 


him  at 1,400,000 

Which  leaves  ...  1,238,000 


for  peace  establishment,  and  should  this  not  prove 
sufficient,  much  more  may  be  obtained  by  a better 
collection,  and  we  should  remember  that  this  estimate 
of  the  revenues  is  taken  from  a year  of  rebellion  and 
invasion. 

“ Where  then  is  the  mighty  phantom  of  increased 
taxation,  with  which  he  would  frighten  us  into  his 
project,  or  where  is  the  national  bankruptcy  with  which 
he  so  kindly  threatens,  us  ? One  inference  naturally 
occurs  from  this  statement  of  the  future  peace  expenses 
by  the  noble  Lord,  that  the  whole  train  of  the  kingdom’s 
expenses  is  to  remain,  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  the  State, 
the  wholo  civil  list,  the  officers,  the  Exchequer,  in  short 
everything  but  your  Parliament,  and  I cannot  too  often 
or  too  strongly  press  upon  you  this  truth,  that  the  real 
question  of  the  union  is,  Parliament  or  no  Parliament ! 
It  is  our  Parliament  they  want  to  remove  aud  nothing 

“ I have  throughout  followed  his  mode  of  calculation 
in  order  to  render  the  comparison  of  my  statement 
with  his  the  more  easy,  and  I have  for  this  reason 
admitted  his  return  of  the  debt  at  the  total  capital 
created,  I mean  at  seventeen  millions,  which  the 
Treasury  states,  instead  -of  thirteen  millions  which 
the  Aooountont-General  states  .... 


“I  have  also  admitted  his  ratio  of  1 to  7J  for  the 
contribution,  though  he  allows  the  real  ratio  is  in  war 
as  1 to  9.  War  expenses  are  much  larger  than  those 
in  peace,  at  his  own  calculations  nearly  as  5J  to  1 ; 
where  then  is  the  fairness  of  our  paying  two-fifteenths 
instead  of  two-twentieths,  when  the  expenses  are 
4,700,000/.  a year,  and  making  a saving  in  return  when 
they  are  only  1,000,000/.  and  are  to  be  at  the  utmost 
only  1,500,000/.,  particularly  as  there  are  but  two  years 
of  saving  or  peace  calculated  for  one  of  loss  or  war. 

“ Again,  he  says,  he  estimates  the  proportion  on  the 
joint  grounds  of  commerce  and  consumption,  but  omits 
all  internal  commerce,  which  is  much  greater  than  the 
external,  and  even  in  the  external  he  omits  to  calculate 
the  tonnage  of  the  shipping  belonging  to  each  kingdom, 
and  rests  solely  on  the  value  of  the  imports  and  exports, 
without  regard  to  which  country  receives  the  profits  of 
the  carriage,  though  they  constitute  a material  part  of 
the  value,  and  in  consumption  he  omits  the  article  of 
salt,  which  is  one  of  very  general  use  ; the  gross  duties 
on  it  in  the  last  year  were.  800,000/,  in  Britain  and 
90,000/.  in  Ireland,  or  nearly  1 to  9.  The  stamp 
duties  arising  from  exchange  of  property,  litigation,  and 
insurance  show  in  some  sort  the  respective  abilities ; 
their  gross'  amount  in  Great  Britain  last  year  was 
2,000,000/.  exclusive  of  post  horses,  hair  powder,  license, 

&c.,  not  adopted  here,  or  not  affecting  property  in  its 
transit,  and  in  Ireland  only  137,000/.,  or  as  1 to 
to  15,  yet  these  he  has  omitted.  The  post  office  also, 
was  adopted  by  many  of  his  friends  in  England  as 
a criterion  of  the  growing  wealth  of  Scotland,  and  I 
wonder  at  its  escaping  his  attention.  It  produced  last 
year  in  Britain  874,000/.,  in  Ireland  80,000/.,  about 
1 to  10. 

“What  effect  any  of  these  might  have  if  added  in 
order  to  form  a mean  proportion  I won’t  say,  but  I am 
sure  no  means  should  be  omitted  which  can  be  relied  on 
to  ascertain  so  material  a point  of  negotiation  as  the 
contribution. 

“I  have  now- done  with  the  dry  subject  of  calculation, 
and  I will  ask  were  all  the  mighty  benefits  of  revenue 
true,  how  are  they  to  be  conferx-ed  ? The  union  won’t 
change  the  total  mass  of  expense  of  both  nations  in  the 
war ; no  ship  will  be  laid  by,  no  regiment  disbanded  on 
account  of  it,  all  the  force  must  i-emain  while  the  war 
continues ; if  then  Ireland  is  to  pay  less,  Britain  must 
pay  more ; if  she  is  to  save  Ireland  from  threatened 
bankruptcy,  she  is  thereby  to  draw  herself  closer  to  it. 

Where  then  is  our  benefit  ? We  must  support  her,  for 
if  she  falls  Ireland  fall  with  her ; consequently  this 
supposed  transfer  will  not  serve  us,  if  it  weakens  her. 

But  it  is  all  a delusion ; can  any  man  in  his  senses  think 
that  the  Minister  can  call  on  Gi-eat  Britain  really  to 
raise  a million  a year,  to  give  it  to  Ireland  who  has  not 
complained,  and  is  willing  herself  to  show  her  own 
zeal.  . . . Besides,  were  it  actually  and  bond  fide 
to  be  given  to  Ireland,  the  proportion  is  to  last  only  20 
years,  or  thereabouts,  perhaps  not  nearly  so  long,  and  20 
years  is  a short  period  in  the  life  of  a nation.  Well  might 
a sagacious  Minister,  -with  a long  forecast,  give  a little 
boon  during  20  years  in  order  to  get  the  entire 
command  of  the  purse  of  a great  nation  for  ever 
after.  . . 

(6.)  March  1800. 

Mi-.  Foster  spoke  again  on  the  19th  March  1800,  Sir.  Foster. 
in  committee,  and  said  with  regard  to  the  7th 
Article  : — 

“To  begin  with  the  article  of  contribution,  I will  not 
enter  into  arguments  that  it  is  calculated  on  unfair  or 
unjust  ground,  though  I could,  with  ease,  maintain 
that  it  is  much  more  against  us  than  it  ought  to  be, 
even  on  the  grounds  on  which  it  rests  ; and  still  moi-e 
largely  so  if  we  compare  the  wealth  of  the  two 
kingdoms,  the  comparative  proportion  of  which  caD 
alone  show  the  comparative  ability  to  pay  taxes.  I say 
I will  not  enter  into  it,  because  the  offer  of  it  is 
such  an  imposition,  such  a palpable  delusion,  that  I 
am  astonished  it  could  ever  have  been  held  out 
seriously  as  a favourable  ai'rangement,  for  it  is 
attended  with  provisions  to  destroy  it  before  any  benefit 
can  arise  from  it;  and  be  its  advantages  great  or 
little,  they  must  cease  in  three  years  or  four  at  the 
most, 

“ The  words  in  the  7th  Article  are  that  if  at  any 
future  time  ‘ the  separate  debts  of  each  kingdom  shall 
‘ have  been  liquidated,  or, the  value  of  their  respective 
‘ debts  estimated  according  to  the  amount  of  their  in- 
1 terest  and  their  annuities  attending  the  same  of  the 
3 T 2 
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« sinking  fund  applicable  to  the  reduction  thereof,  and 
« the  period  within  which  the  whole  capital  ot  such 
* debts  shall  appear  to  be  redeemable  by  such  sinking 
« fund,  shall  be  to  each  other  in  the  same  proportion 
‘ with  the  respective  contributions  of  each  kingdom 
‘ respectively  chat  is,  of  74  to  1,  then  it  shall  be  com- 
petent for  ‘ the  said  Parliament  to  declare  tnat  aL  future 
‘ expenses  therefore  to  bo  incurred , together  with  the 
‘ interest  ana  charges  of  all  joint  debts  contracted 
« previous  to  such  declaration  shall  be  defrayed 
‘ indiscriminately  by  equal  taxes.’  ” 

‘The  noble  Lord  who  introduced  it  expressed  his 
lamentations  that  the  circumstances  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  did  not  enable  us  to  pursue  the  measure  of 
identity  in  the  revenues  with  equal  strictness  as  m the 
Sootcli  Union,  and  that  the  two  countries  could  not  at 
once  be  incorporated  so  as  not  to  be  under  tbe  necessity 
of  having  distinct  revenues.  It  were  to  be  wished,  ho 
said,  that  there  was  not  an  insurmountable  bar  to  a 
common  system  and  a common  treasury ; such,  how- 
ever, is  the  disproportion  of  the  debts  of  the  two 
kindgoms  that  a common  system  for  the  present  is 
impossible. 

“ Hence  then  arose  the  necessity  of  a ratio  of  contri- 
bution ; the  unequal  amount  of  the  two  debts  occasioned 
distinct  interests  ; and  while  those  debts  continue, 
their  pressure  being  unequal,  there  can  be  no  equal 
interest,  and  equal  taxes  would  be  unjust.  But,  con- 
trary to  this  principle,  the  article  says,  we  shall 
undergo  equal  taxation  when  those  respective  debts 
come  to  bear  the  proportion  to  each  other,  which  is 
ascertained  for  our  contribution,  that  is,  of  1 to  74. 


“ The  British  debt  in  January  last  was  361,369,604?. 
after  deducting  42,90-5,316?.  for  the  amount  redeemed, 
and  when  the  Irish  debt  arises  to  48,182,612?.  it  will  be 
in  the  proportion  to  it  of  1 to  74  ; but  the  Irish  debt,  as 
the  noble  Lord  asserts,  and  as  a pamphlet,  said  to  lie 
the  speech  of  a great  Law  Lord,  states  in  a minute 
calculation,  will  be  50,000,0000?.  in  1803,  which  is  in  a 
nearer  proportion  to  361,369,604?.  than  1 to  74  ; and 
therefore,  in  1803,  the  delusion  which  is  plausibly  held 
out  will  vanish ; we  are  to  lose  the  advantage  of  paying 
one  share  only  for  74,  and  we  are  to  commence  a system 
of  paying  one  for  one,  while  the  debts  are  to  continue  as 

“ Perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  the  proportion  of  the 
principal  due  by  each  kingdom  is  not  the  only  criterion, 
but  that  the  value  of  the  respective  debts  is  to  be 
estimated' according  to  the  amount  of  the  interest  and 
the  annuities  attending  them.  We  will  take  it  so  and 
the  result  will  be  nearly  the  same. 

“ The  annual  charges  of  the  British  debt  are  stated  in 
one  of  the  returns  or  year  table  to  have  been  on  the 
5th  January  1800  above  20,000,000?.  We  are  told  by 
the  noble  Lord,  and  it  appears  by  the  same  minute 
calculation  I have  mentioned  that  the  annual  charge  of 
the  Irish  debt  will  be  2,775,735?.  in  1804,  which  is 
within  the  proportion  of  1 to  74  of  the  British  charge. 
So  that  even  on  this  estimate  we  are  to  commence  the 
burden  of  equal  taxation  with  Great  Britain  in  four 
years.  But  if  we  deduct  the  annual  charges  attendant 
on  the  debt  redeemed  by  the  sinking  funds,  the  British 
charge  is  17,000,000?. ; and  the  proportion  will  there- 
fore be  attained  in  less  than  three  years.  That  is,  the 
proportion  will  be  attained  whenever  the  charges  of  the 
Irish  debt  shall  amount  to  2,269,086?.,  but  that  speech 
tells  ns  they  will  be  2,430,735?.  in  1803 ; yet  the 
noble  Lord  states  in  direct  terms  that,  before  common 
taxes  can  take  place,  the  taxes  of  Great  Britain  must  be 
reduced  l>y  ten  millions  a year.  How  is  this  to  be 
reconciled,  or  am  1 wrong  in  calling  it  a delusion  P 
“ Should  the  noble  Lord  urge  that  the  value  is  to  be 
o.ptimated  by  another  test — the  period  at  which  the 
respective  capitals  shall  appear  redeemable  by  the 
sinking  fund,  I will  even  meet  him  there.  To  go  into 
the  conjectures  on  the  operation  of  the  sinking  fund  is 
useless ; it  depends  entirely  on  the  value  of  stock  at 
tbe  moment  of  purchase,  and  there  cannot  be  any 
reasonable  ground  for  estimating  future  events  and 
their  influence  on  stock,  but  I may  state  that  the 
sinking  fund  of  Ireland  ought  to  operate  more  rapidly 
than  that  of  Britain ; for,  when  the  British  sinking 
fund  of  one  million  was  created  in  1786,  the  debt  was 
238  millions,  and,  when  the  Irish  fund  of  100,000?.  was 
appropriated  in  1797,  the  Irish  debt  was  7,082.256?. 
Tho  British  fund  therefore  was  Part  °*  debt 
which  it  was  to  reduce,  the  Irish  was  - ,T , and  ns  to  all 
debts  incurred  in  each  kingdom  since  the  establishment 
of  those  funds,  the  provision  in  each  is  equal,  being 
1 per  cent,  on  the  capital  created,  and  the  operation 


therefore  must  bo  supposed  equal.  I don’t  mention  the 
annual  grant  of  200,000?.  to  tho  British  sinking  fund ; 
it  is  casual  and  would  make  very  little  difference  to 
the  argument.  Take  the  matter  therefore  in  any  of 
tho  three  views,  of  capital,  annual  oharge,  or  sinking 
und,  you  see  the  delusion  clearly. 

“ The  propositions  offer  us  a proportion  of  contribution 
which,  however  more  unfavourable  to  us  than  it  ought 
to  be,  is  certainly  better  than  equal  taxes ; but  it  is  so 
contrived  that  wo  are  to  lose  it  in  three  years.  Tho 
cause  which  requires  a contributive  proportion  is  tho 
different  pressure  of  the  debts ; and  yet  when  tho  debts 
are  brought  to  press  exactly  in  that  contributive  pro- 
portion it  is  to  cease,  as  if  no  debt  existed,  and  conse- 
quently there  was  no  pressure.  I was  much  at  a loss 
to  account  for  the  anxiety  manifested  this  sossion  to 
state  our  debt  at  a higher  nominal  amount  than  hereto- 
fore, and  to  raise  it  from  nineteen  to  twenty-fivemillions 
without  increasing  either  the  actnal  amount  or  the 
actual  charge.  We  may  now  form  a guess  at  the  reason ; 
it  tended  to  accolerato  the  period  of  taking  from  us  all 
benefit  of  proportional  contribution  and  of  making  us 
subject  to  common  taxation  with  Britain ; and  the 
mode  of  borrowing  the  whole  of  the  supply  this  year 
(for  the  new  taxes  only  pay  the  interest)  tends 
materially  to  quicken  our  speed  towards  this  period. 

“ In  short  the  whole  is  a gross  deception,  unintentional, 

I will  suppose,  in  the  noble  Lord  (for  I do  not  moan  to 
charge  him  with  deception),  but  the  effect  is  eqnally  pre- 
judicial, and  the  reasoning  is  curious ; the  favourable 
proportion  is  given  to  us,  as  I have  said,  on  account  of 
the  comparative  greatness  of  the  British  debt — we  owo 
only  twenty-five  millions,  they  owo  361 — but  when  we 
shall  owe  50,  and  they  not  above  340,  we  are  to  lose  the 
benefit,  we  cannot  bear  equal  taxation  now,  but  when  we 
double  our  debt  in  three  years  we  shall  be  richer  and  more 
adequate  to  support  it.  Our  increase  of  poverty,  and 
their  increase  of  wealth,  are  to  bring  ns  to  an  equality 
of  condition,  so  as  to  bear  an  equality  of  taxes  contrary 
to  all  reason ; wo  are  to  increase  our  encumbrances  in 
order  to  enjoy  the  full  burden  of  equal  taxation  with 
Britain,  and  the  period  fixed  on  for  our  undertaking  this 
burden  is  to  be  the  moment  of  increased  separate  debt, 
and  increased  separate  taxes  in  Ireland,  when  both  our 
debts  and  taxes  shall  be  doubled. 

“ To  talk  therefore  of  the  justice  or  injustice  of  the 
contributive  proportion  would  be  an  idle  waste  of  time, 
and  the  Minister  seems  to  think  it  would  be  as  idle  to 
attend  to  it,  for  unfairly  as  I believe  it  is  calculated, 
unable  as  he  has  said,  we  are  to  go  on  without  being 
bankrupt,  which  he  tells  us  wo  must  be,  he  has  callea  on 
us  this  very  session  to  borrow  44  millions  for  the  supplies 
of  the  year.  When  Britain  borrows  only  214  millions, 
and  we  have  voted  taxes  to  nearly  300,000?.,  while  she 
imposes  only  350,000?.,  we  borrow  more  than  one-fiftli 
of  what  she  does,  and  we  create  a new  revenue  of  almost 
six-sevenths  of  her  whole  additional  taxes.  If  the 
kingdom  is  unequal  to  this  exertion,  if  it  so  far  exceeds 
the  proportion  which  he  admits  we  ought  to  contribute, 
why  does  he  press  us  to  it  P Why  does  he  allow  our  zeal 
to  grant  so  largely  beyond  our  means,  beyond  our  pro- 
portion of  Imperial  expense  ? ” 

After  speaking  at  some  length  upon  tho  6th  Article 
(commercial)  of  the  treaty  of  union,  Mr.  Foster  went  on 
to  say — 

“ In  commerce  then  we  clearly  gain  nothing  and  lose 
much,  let  us  now  examine  revenue;  the  offer  of  one 
million  a year  in  war  and  half  a million  in  peace  is  too 
gross  an  imposition  on  our  understanding  to  be  be- 
lieved ; the  attempt  to  delude  us  with  tho  advantage  of 
our  contri  buting  to  general  expenses  in  the  proportion  of 
only  1 to  74,  which  I have  exposed  fully,  was 
cloaked  with  some  degree  of  plausibility,  but  this  is 
brought  forward  without  any  covering  to  conceal  its 
imposture  ; can  any  man,  who  appeals  to  his  own  reason 
think  it  possible  that  an  union  can  give  Great  Britain 
the  means  of  paying  it,  or  that  she  would  make  such  a 
sacrifice  without  a schcmo  of  remuneration?  Does 
the  noble  Lord’s  conduct  justify  his  assertion?  Look 
at  tho  supplies  of  this  year ; Englaud,  as  I have  stated, 
raises  twenty-one  millions  by  loan  and  350,000 ?.  new 
taxes;  Ireland  4J  millions  by  loan  and  290,000?.  new 
taxes.  If  the  abilities  of  the  two  countries  arc  in  his 
favourite  ratio  of  1 to  74,  why  does  he  call  upon  us  to 
exceed  the  proportion  of  our  abilities  ? Is  it  for  England 
to  save  so  much  of  her  proportion  P Or  does  he  mean  to 
avow  that  England  is  not  equally  interested  now,  as  she 
has  ever  been,  in  preserving  us  to  tho  Erapiro,  whether 
our  Parliament  be  surrendered  to  her  or  not.” 
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In  answer  to  a reply  by  Lord  Castlereagh,  wmch  does 
not  seem  to  be  reported,  Mr.  Foster  spoke  again  on  the 
same  evening  and  said,  inter  alia — 

“ The  noble  Lord  acknowledges  that  the  contri- 
butive  proportion  between  the  kingdoms  may  cease  in 
three  years.  Be  congratulates  himself  on  my  having 
proved  it,  and  exults  in  the  prospect  that  the  separate 
interests  of  the  nations  are  to  be  identified  so  soon. 
He  adds  emphatically  ‘ the  sooner  the  taxes  are  equal 
the  better,’  and  avows  his  hope  that  the  burden  is  to 
fall  on  us  in  three  years.  I give  him  credit  for  this 
declaration,  for  I am  sure  he  wishes  so,  but  see  the 
casuistry  of  his  argument.  When  the  separate  debts 
are  extinguished  the  distinct  interests  which  they 
create  will  certainly  cease,  and  we  are  then  to  commence 
equal  taxes ; but  the  proposition  says  also  that  when 
the  separate  debts  come  to  the  proportion  of  contribu- 
tion, 7'i  to  1,  we  are  to  commence  equal  taxes,  and, 
therefore,  says  the  noble  Lord,  when  we  commence 
equal  taxes  the  separate  interests  created  by  the  debts 
will  cease,  applying  the  result  of  the  one  alternative  to 
the  other.  Bo,  Sir,  as  long  as  England  owes  7i  times 
a3  much  as  we  do,  so  long  do  our  separate  interests  in 
the  debts  continue,  and  so  long  should  she  pay  7£  times 
as  much  as  we  do,  and  it  would  be  the  height  of 
injustice  that  we  should  pay  equal  with  her.  Until 
then,  tho  very  proportion  which  she  says  identifies 
interest  is  founded  on  the  distinctness  of  interest,  else 
oquality  and  not  proportion  would  be  the  measure,  and 
therefore,  if  the  framers  of  these  articles  have  artfully 
or  inadvertently  declared  that  on  a certain  proportion, 
which  is  a child  of  their  own  brain,  taking  place  between 
the  respective  debts,  our  respective  interests  in  those 
debts  shall  be  deemed  equal,  though  the  very  propor- 
tion declares  them  unequal,  their  saying  it  may  show 
their  folly,  but  can  never  make  the  debts  nor  the 
interests  arising  from  them  equal,  nor  destroy  the 
distinctness  they  create. 

“ There  is  an  absurdity  in  arguing  on  a debt  as  if  it 
were  wealth,  and  that  when  we  attain  the  given  pro- 
portion by  becoming  poorer,  or  doubling  our  debt  from 
twenty-five  to  fifty  millions,  and  England  attains  the 
same  proportion  by  lessening  hers,  we  grow  wealthy 
thereby  and  are  able  to  pay  share  for  share,  instead  of 
paying  only  one  share  for  every  seven  and  a half.” 

In  the  same  debate,  the  Articles  of  the  Union  having 
.Grattan.  |jecu  agreed  to,  Mr.  Grattan  spoke  against  the  motion 
that  the  chairman  should  leave  the  chair.  After  speak- 
ing on  the  general  question,  and  arguing  that  the  effect 
of  Article  6,  by  abolishing  or  reducing  ihe  Irish  pro- 
tective duties,  would  be  to  injure  the  Irish  manu- 
factures, Mr.  Grattan  went  on  to  say,  “ for  the  injuries 
“ done  to  both”  (your  trade  and  your  liberty),  “the 
project  of  union  proposes  a compensation  in  revenue. 
England,  it  states,  is  to  pay  for  your  establishments  in 
peace  and  war.  A mischief  which  has  not  befallen 
the  British  empire  for  near  a century ; England  is  to 
buy,  and  Ireland  is  to  sell  the  Irish  constitution,  and 
tho  empire  of  Great  Britain  and  the  freedom  of  Ii'eland 
are  to  be  the  victims ; the  empire  is  to  lose  what  she 
wants,  revenue  ; and  you  aro  to  lose  what  you  hold  in- 
valuable, constitution.  When  England  communicates 
to  Ireland  tho  blessings  of  her  trade,  as  in  1779,  she 
lost  nothing ; she  added  to  the  stock  of  common  in- 
dustry ; but  when  England  parls  with  revenue,  she  loses 
what  she  gives,  and  you  lose  more  than  what  you  get ; 
the  idea,  therefore,  is  inadmissible,  the  offer  fraudulent. 
It  is  founded  upon  two  principles,  both  of  which  are 
false  ; first,  that  the  revenues  of  the  country  will  not 
increase ; second,  that  the  expenses  of  the  country  must. 
As  to  the  first,  they  say  Ireland  will  be  no  longer  able 
to  support  herself  either  in  peace  or  war.  In  the  last 
20  years  the  revenues  of  Ireland  have  increased  near 
fourfold,  under  the  constitution  of  1782.  If  they  are  to 
decline  under  the  union  in  the  next  20,  what  becomes 
of  the  national  prosperity  which  is  promised  to  flow 
from  the  union  ? Either  their  promise  is  true,  and  the 
union  will  increase  the  means  of  the  country,  and  then 
what  becomes  of  their  argument  P or  their  promise  is 
false,  and  the  union  will  diminish  the  means  of  the 
country,  and  then  what  should  become  of  their  union  ? 
So  that  they  must  either  gi'-e  up  their  argument  or 
give  up  their  measure. 

“ Let  us  see,  however,  what  is  this  tremendous  bank- 
ruptcy with  which  we  arc  threatened.  The  revenues  of 
this  year  they  have  stated  to  be  2,300,000?.,  and  the  new 
taxes  to  be  300,0001.  more,  making  together  a net  annual 
income  of  2,600,0001.  Now,  the  last  peace  establish- 
ment was  not  above  1,000,0001.,  and  the  interest  of  the 
debt  is  not  above  1,400,0001.  ; as  they  havo  under-rated 
the  revenues  of  the  country  so  they  have  over-Tated 


her  establishments  ; and  they  have  estimated  her  future 
peace  establishment  at  1,500,0001. ; they  have  increased, 
according  to  this  estimate,  the  peace  establishment  one- 
third,  for  which  they  have  given  no  adequate  reason  ; 
they  say  the  pay  of  the  army  has  been  augmented ; that 
there  will  be  a certain  increase  of  expense  in  peace  in  con- 
sequence of  the  militia,  and  also  in  consequence  of  the 
yeomen  admitted ; but  these  three  items  will  not 
amount  in  peace  to  the  difference  of  500,0001.  They 
have  not  attempted  to  produce  any  estimate  to  show 
that  they  will,  nor  can  they ; therefore,  when  they  call 
upon  you  to  acknowledge  such  a peace  establishment, 
they  call  upon  you  for  an  opinion  without  any  data  or 
foundation  whatsoever.  The  expenses  of  militia  and 
yeomen  in  peace,  which  they  talk  about  but  do  not 
state,  should  produce  a proportional  reduction  of  the 
army,  unless  they  propose,  as  I suspect  they  do,  to 
make  the  establishment  a military  government,  and  to 
throw  into  this  country  a great  proportion  of  the  army 
of  tho  empire ; and  they  do  hint,  indeed,  that  your 
peace  establishments  must  be  1,900,0001.,  and  that  you 
are  not  to  have  12,000  regulars  as  formerly,  but  20,000 
effective  regular  troops. 

“ Thus  they  propose  a war  establishment  in  time  of 
peace,  as  they  have  proposed  a rebellion  establishment 
in  time  of  war,  and  form  the  estimate  of  their  per- 
manent establishments  on  the  estimate  of  a permanent 
rebellion.  They  have  already  stated  the  productive 
effects,  and  now  they  state  the  tranquillising  conse- 
quences of  a union — permanent  disaffection,  permanent 
military  government.  A minister  states  that  he  cannot 
administer  the  country  according  to  the  established 
constitution,  or  upon  any  revenue  which  the  country 
can  afford ; and  you  are  to  make  him  a present  of  the 
Pai-liament,  and  to  replace  it  by  troops. 

“ Thus  the  union,  when  it  details  itself,  becomes  a 
self-convicted  measure.  The  projector  tells  you  a mili- 
tary government  and  a military  force,  which  the  country 
will  not  be  able  to  pay,  and  which  Great  Britain  must, 
will  be  required  in  order  to  keep  down  those  discontents 
which  follow  the  union.  I do  acknowledge  that  some 
few  years  after  the  war  it  may  be  necessary  to  keep  up 
a certain  unusual  force  in  Ireland.  I do  not  know  that 
it  will ; but  if  it  should,  I would  consider  such  force  the 
establishment  of  expediency,  and  not  of  permanency. 
It  should  be  considered,  like  the  martial  law  bill,  or 
repeal  of  the  habeas  corpus  bill,  measures  of  the  moment ; 
and  as  those  laws  are  not  to  be  considered  as  your 
permanent  constitution,  so  neither  should  that  force  bo 
considered  as  your  permanent  establishment. 

“ With  respect  to  the  war  establishment,  the  project 
holds  out  the  saving  of  a million;  on  what  grounds  I 
cannot  see;  but  let  us  proceed  on  the  noble  lord’s  cal- 
culations as  if  they  were  right.  What  will  be  the 
amount  of  that  saving?  His  statement  of  the  war 
establishment  he  cannot  apply  beyond  the  present  war ; 
you  can  collect  something  like  a wish  that  the  state- 
ment should  be  extended  still  farther,  but  nothing  like 
an  argument.  Let  us  suppose,  then,  the  present  war  to 
last  for  three  years  ; for  one  you  have  provided  already ; 
in  the  remaining  two  you  will,  according  to  him,  save 
2.000, 000L ; but  you  are  to  pay  for  the  purchase  of 
boroughs  1,500,000?.,  so  that  your  net  saving  for  the 
surrender  of  your  Parliament  will  be  500,000?.  only. 
But  this  gain  is  founded  upon  a supposition  that  tho 
noble  lord’s  statements  are  right,  and  that  the  annual 
supply  now  voted  is  a million  more  than  the  annual 
oontributionary  supply  projected;  but  his  annual  con- 
tributionary supply  he  states  to  be  4,492,000?.  English, 
and  the  supply  voted  this  year  is  4,652,000?.  Irish,  so 
that  his  saving  in  time  of  war  seems  to  be  a perfect 
delusion.  If  you  look  back  you  will  find  that,  upon  his 
principle  of  contribution,  we  should  in  the  present  war, 
taking  into  consideration  the  taxes  on  exports  and  on 
income,  and  the  permanent  taxes  raised  this  war  in 
Great  Britain,  have  raised,  in  addition  to  our  former 
supplies,  the  annual  income  of  above  2,000,000?.  a year. 
Looking  to  the  present  moment,  you  see  that  you  save 
nothing;  and,  looking  prospectively,  you  see  you  pledge 
yourself  to  a principle  of  expense  which  is  indefinite. 
You  are  to  pay,  I think  he  says,  4,400,000?.  English  in 
time  of  war,  unless  England  should  raise  her  expense, 
and  then  you  are  to  raise  yours  along  with  her.  Let 
us,  however,  take  the  Irish  contribution,  and  4.492,000?. 
English;  I should  be  glad  to  know  whether  this  is  to 
be  expended  on  troops  to  be  kept  within  the  country  or 
not  ? If  on  the  former,  it  is  a very  bad  disposition  of 
the  force  of  the  empire,  which  cannot  be  justified  but 
bv  rebellion  and  invasion,  or  the  apprehension  of  both, 
?nd  therefore  never  can  be  considered  as  the  permanent 
application  of  His  Majesty’s  forces.  If  the  latter,  that 
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is,  if  the  money  be  to  be  expended  on  troops  serving 
out  of  the  country,  how  will  you  ever  bo  able  to  bear 
so  great  a drain  in  addition  to  all  your  others ; the 
drain  of  the  absentees,  the  drain  of  the  additional  ab- 
sentees, the  drain  of  money  paid  for  the  interest  of  addi- 
tional debt,  and  now  the  drain  of  the  Irish  contribution 
expended  in  other  countries;  so  that,  according 'to  this 
plan,  an  invasion,  or  the  apprehousion  of  invasion  or 
rebellion,  are  the  ouly  means  to  prevent  bankruptcy. 
In  every  shape  I view  this  question  it  is  mischievous  ; 
and  not  less  mischievous  as  tlio  extinction  of  tho 
Parliament  of  Ireland  than  as  the  corruption  of  the 
Parliament  of  Great  Britain.  You  reduce  your  Com- 
mons by  two-thirds,  and  you  make  the  minister  a 
present  of  the  other ; you  calculate  upon  an  immense 
Irish  establishment  in  war,  and  an  increased  establish- 
ment in  peace  ; thus  you  increase  greatly  the  sources 
of  influence,  while  you  diminish  the  number  of  the 
persons  on  whom  that  influence  is  to  operate  ; you  keep 
up  all  the  Irish  establishments  so  augmented  together, 
with  all  the  establishments  of  Great  Britain,  and  leave 
the  double  cause  to  operate  on  one  Parliament. 

“ Tho  British  House  of  Commons  resolved  some  years 
ago,  that  the  influence  of  the  Crown  had  increased,  and 
ought  to  bo  diminished.  I understand  it  has  consider- 
ably increased  since.  Some  years  ago,  the  number  of 
placemen  and  pensioners  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons 
were  one  hundred  and  ten;  since  that  time  the  influence 
of  the _ Crown  has  greatly  increased  in  Ireland;  and, 
according  to  the  plan  of  union,  the  peace  establishment 
is  to  increase  one-third,  and  the  military  establishment 
infinitely  beyond  anything  known  in  former  wars. 
Thus,  in  addition  to  an  influence  which  both  countries 
felt  to  be  truly  alarming,  and  ono  country,  in  tho  re- 
solutions of  her  representatives,  declared  to  be  so,  do 
we  see  a vast  accumulation  formed,  and  forming  to  act 
on  the  reduced  numbers  of  one  legislature,  thus  ren- 
dered more  compendious  for  the  corruption  of  the 
minister,  as  the  corruption  of  the  minister  is  rendered 
more  comprehensive  and  more  decisive  in  the  legisla- 
ture ; so  that  you  lay  a train  for  tho  downfall  of  the 
constitution  of  Great  Britain,  by  the  surrender  of 
your  own,  whether  you  look  to  the  military  govern- 
ment, which  is  likely  to  take  place  in  Ireland,  to  support 
this  act  of  power,  for  such  I must  call  the  union,  or  to 
the  tides  of  patronage,  which  are  to  accompany  this  act 
of  power,  and  to  add  to  terror  the  force  of  corruption, 
in  conjunction,  against  the  cause  of  liberty. 

‘ ‘ I have  mentioned  the  contributionary  aid  which  is 
to  follow  this  Union.  I beg  to  consider,  upon  what 
proportion  that  contribution  is  founded.  The  noble 
lord  who  introduced  the  Union  states  it  to  be  as  two- 
fifteenths,  or  as  a seventh  and  a half,  but  the  grounds 
on  which  he  formed  his  proportion,  I own,  do  not 
satisfy  me ; his  principal  ground  was  a comparison 
of  the  respective  exports  and  imports  of  the  two 
countries,  and  he  estimates  the  imports  and  exports 
of  England,  on  an  average  of  the  three  last  years,  at 
73,000,0001.,  and  those  of  Ireland  at  10,000,0001.,  and 
something  more.  Mr.  Pitt,  in  his  calculation  for  his 
income  tax,  stated  them  at  above  80,000,0001.,  and  on  that 
trade  which  was  actually  ensured,  and  we  must  suppose 
much  that  was  not  ensured.  The  noble  lord  has  under- 
stated the  export  and  import  trade  of  England ; he  is  also 
erroneous,  inasmuch  as  he  does  not  include  tonnage, 
the  proportion  of  which  is  beyond  all  comparison  in 
favour  of  Great  Britain.  In  the  trade  between  Great 
Britain  and  this  country,  the  tonnage  and  freight  is 
almost  entirely  British  ; valuing,  therefore,  the  imports 
from  Great  Britain  to  this  country  as  a part  of  our 
trade,  we  ought  to  value  the  freight  as  her  wealth,  not 
ours,  and  it  ought  to  be  added  to  her  export.  He  does 
not  include  in  his  estimate  1,000,000 1.  (it  is  a great  deal 
more)  imported  into  England  to  pay  the  absentees  their 
rents  from  Ireland,  and  4,000,0001.  from  the  West 
Indies.  He  does  not  include  in  his  plan  of  valuation  of 
comparative  wealth  by  trade  the  internal  commerce  of 
the  two  countries,  which  is  to  Great  Britain  a greater 
source  of  wealth  than  any  other,  and  which,  when  we 
consider  that  Great  Britain  is  in  possession  almost 
exclusively  of  her  own  markets,  as  far  as  relates  to  her 
manufactures,  bears  a prodigious  proportion,  we  may 
assume,  to  the  internal  trade  of  Ireland.  Ho  says  that 
it  is  difficult  to  obtain  any  knowledge  on  that  subject; 
which  would  be  a good  reason  for  rejecting  the  Union, 
when  so  necessary  a knowledge  was  impossible  ; but  the 
fact  is,  Mr.  Pitt,  in  his  speech  on  the  income  tax,  has 
obtained  knowledge  on  that  subject,  fit  least  knowledge 
enough  for  the  purpose  of  taxation  ; and  ho  slates  the 
value  of  the  internal  trade  of  liis  country  to  be 
120;000,0001.  There  are  other  things  of  less  conse- 


quence, but,  however,  of  consoquenoo  notwithstanding, 
which  ho  omits  to  state ; for  instance,  he  omits  to  state 
tho  profits  of  mines,  minerals,  timber,  and  shares  in 
canals,  which  oxist  in  Ireland  in  a very  small  degree  of 
comparison,  and  which  are  rated  to  produce  in  Eng- 
land 3, 000,000Z.  per  annum.  From  all  this  what  do  I 
conclude  P Not  that  tho  proportion  of  the  wealth  of 
Ireland  is  this  quantity  or  that  quantity,  but  that  ho 
has  not  given  you  any  data  whereon  to  conclude  that 
the  proportion  of  wealth  in  tho  two  countries  is  the 
contribution  propounded,  namely,  two-fifteenths  or 
one-seventh  and  a half;  on  the  contrary,  I think  you 
may  safely  say  that  ho  over-ratos  you  in  contribution, 
as  ho  over-charges  you  in  establishment.” 

(7.)  May  1800. 

On  the  26tli  May  Mr.  Grattan  spoke  again  on  the  Act  Mr.  Grattan, 
of  Union,  and  said  -with  referenco  to  the  financial  part 
of  it : — 

“ If  the  principle  of  this  Bill  be  innovation  the  terms 
of  it  are  innovation  likewise;  the  alteration  in  our 
system  of  commerce  is  innovation ; the  alteration  in 
our  system  of  revenue  is  innovation ; the  Bill  teems 
With  everything  that  is  exceptionable;  they  talk  to 
you,  indeed,  as  if  for  liberty  surrendered  you  were  to 
break  down  undor  the  weight  of  commercial  acquisi- 
tion ; they  talk  to  you,  indeed,  as  if  for  liberty 
surrendered  you  were  to  carry  off  an  immense  portion 
of  English  revenue  ; and  one  million  a year  in  war  paid 
by  England,  in  all  distresses,  was  to  glad  and  to  con- 
solo  you,  and  much  silly  and  empty  Bound  of  that  kind 
was  rung  in  your  ears  ; but  what  is  the  fact  ? that  the 
terms  of  the  union  are  aggravations  of  the  union, 
the  principal  conditions  are  heavy  contributions.  Your 
financial  conditions  are  dangerous  experiments,  and 
both  such  as  you  are  perfectly  competent  to  make, 
provided  you  are  disposed  to  do  so  much  mischief  to 
your  country  ; the  revenue  on  the  financial  returns  set 
out  with  tho  surrender  of  an  availing  revenue  of 
100,000?.  a year,  arising  from  the  export  of  the  raw 
material  and  the  import  of  the  manufactures,  that  is 
the  best  possible  revenue  that  a nation  can  continue  ; 
it  adds  the  creation  of  a deficit  of  95,000/.  a year,  the 
interest  to  pay  a loan  of  one  million  and  a half,  to  be 
paid  for  the  purchase  of  boroughs,  that  is  from  one  to 
two  hundred  thousand  a year  to  bo  supplied  by  new 
taxes.  The  terms  go  on  and  propose  a proportion  of 
two  to  fifteen  as  the  future  contribution  of  Ireland ; 
they  do  this  without  any  data  whatsoever  which  can 
warrant  such  a proposition.  The  data  which  are  now 
before  you,  but  which  were  not  before  yon  when  you 

i>assed  the  resolution  and  when  that  proposition  was 
aid,  are  unintelligible  to  the  gentlemen  to  whom  that 
data  is  furnished.  Their  papers,  for  instance,  state  the 
value  of  the  consumption  of  the  country  in  certain 
articles,  by  which  they  affect  to  ascertain  its  opulence 
to  be  so  much  ; and  other  papers,  which  are  also  before 
the  House,  state  the  value  to  be  so  much  less.  In  the 
instance  of  tea,  of  tobacco,  and  some  other  articles,  the 
value  of  the  goods  consumed  is  returned  by  one-third, 
in  some  cases  by  one-half,  more  than  the  value  of  the 
same  kind  of  goods  imported.  The  difference  may  bo 
reconcileable,  but  it  is  not  reconciled,  and  the  House 
votes  for  the  proportion  of  the  contribution  which  is 
founded  on  these  very  papers,  without  waiting  for, 
without  demanding,  explanation.  Suppose  the  cause, 
partly  at  least,  of  the  incongruity  is  that  in  ono  set  of 
papers  they  are  valued  subject  to  freight  and  tax,  and 
in  another  set  exempt  from  both.  When  the  minister 
proceeds  to  value  tho  ability  of  the  country  to  pay 
taxes,  he  presents  you  with  papers  containing  the  value 
of  the  great  articles,  with  tho  charge  of  freight  and 
taxes  embodied;  but  when  he  proceeds  to  state  the 
balance  of  trade  between  England  and  Ireland  he 
presents  papers  in  which  tho  freight  nnd  tax  are 
omitted  ; thus  coals  (it  is  one  amongst  other  instances) 
are  valued  at  tho  pit  mouths,  and  thus  an  apparent 
balance  of  trade  is  created  in  your  favour,  about 
800,000?.  more  than  the  fact;  so  that  by  the  double 
operation  you  are  over-rated  in  commerce  and  over- 
rated in  revenue.  I say,  therefore,  that  in  fixing  the 
proportion  of  relative  contributions,  as  far  as  that  pro- 
portion affected  to  found  itself  on  the  comparative  con- 
sumption of  the  respective  kingdoms,  you  had  no  data. 

When  first  you  voted  that  proportion  by  way  of  resolu- 
tion, yon  had  not  even  papers;  the  majority  of  this 
House  took  the  word  of  tho  minister  without  papers  or 
documents,  and  on  that  word  voted  a 20  years’  contribu- 
tion. Since  you  proceeded  by  way  of  Bill,  a momber 
on  this  side  of  the  House  called  lor  papers ; the  papers 
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are  returned  incongruous  and  unexplained,  and  now 
you  vote  the  data  which  you  don’t  understand,  as  before 
you  voted  without  any  data  whatever.  I speak  of  the 
comparison  on  the  articles  of  consumption ; let  us  see 
whether  you  have  better  information  on  the  comparison 
founded  on  the  imports  and  exports.  Here  papers  are 
submitted,  but  here  the  inland  trade  is  omitted ; it  is 
calculated  to  amount  in  Britain  to  120,000,0001.  a year ; 
here  also  the  re-export  trade  is  omitted.  It  is  valued  at 

11.000. 0001.  per  annum  in  Britain ; in  Ireland  133,0001. ; 
in  the  year  ending  January  1799,  it  is  valued  at 

14.000. 000 1.  in  Britain.  In  the  minister’s  calculation 
of  national  wealth  to  ground  a tax  on  national  income, 
it  was  included,  I apprehend,  as  a distinct  substantive 
source  of  wealth,  and,  if  it  were  just  to  comprehend  it 
with  a view  to  impose  tax,  it  is  equally  just  to  com- 
prehend it  with  a view  to  ascertain  a proportion  ; it  is 
carried  on  by  a distinct  capital ; it  produces  a distinct 
revenue  ; it  is,  by  itself,  a great  trade ; and  it  is  almost 
the  only  one  of  some  great  commercial  nations — 
Holland  for  instance.  It  is  a greater  evidence  and 
greater  source  of  wealth  to  make  other  nations  pay  for 
your  industry,  added  to  that  of  other  countries,  than  out 
of  the  fruits  of  your  industry  to  pay  for  the  industry  of 
those  countries. 

“ But,  without  inquiring  further  into  this  head, 
without  inquiring  whether  it  be  just  to  proceed  on  an 
average  of  three  years,  when  it  appears  from  a docu- 
ment, almost  published  under  the  name  of  Hr.  Rose, 
that  the  imports  and  exports  of  Britain,  in  the  year 
1798,  were  not  73,000.0001.,  but  80,000,0001.,  and  the 
re-exports  not  11,000,0001.,  but.  14,000,0001. ; while  our 
trade  is  said  to  have  declined,  inasmuch  as  our  revenue 
is  said  to  have  fallen  800,0001.  Without  inquiring  into 
this,  I say  that  the  papers  before  you  prove  your  con- 
tribution to  be  unjust;  they  set  forth  the  imports  and 
exports  of  Britain  for  the  three  years  to  have  been 

73.000. 0001..  or  that  they  form  the  proportion  of  two  to 
fifteen.  How  there  should  be  added  to  that  73,000,0001. 

6.000. 0001.  per  annum  which  Britain  receives  from  the 
Indies  and  from  Ireland ; 4,000,0001.  from  the  former 
and  800,0001.  in  interest  for  public  money  lent ; and 
near  2,000,0001.  in  rent  from  the  latter  ; this  2,000,0001. 
is  to  be  taken  from  the  imports  and  exports  of  Ireland 
and  to  be  added  to  those  of  Britain,  which  will  make  a 
proportion,  not  of  10  to  73,  but  of  about  8 to  79  ; thus  it 
follows  that,  whatever  difficulty  you  may  have  in  pro- 
nouncing the  proportion  of  contribution,  you  can  have 
no  difficulty  in  pronouncing  that  the  contribution  you 
have  ascertained  is  unj ust  and  fallacious ; and  yon  can 
discover  its  injustice  and  fallacy  by  the  very  papers  on 
which  you  have  formed  it;  those  papers  ascertaining 
the  proportion  you  have  voted  by  the  omission  of 

6,000,0001.  of  British  annual  income.  Thus  has  this 
House,  under  the  direction  of  the  minister,  overcharged 
this  country  in  contribution  ; having  no  sufficient 
evidence  to  estimate  its  contribution,  but  having  com- 
plete evidence  to  impeach  that  contribution  which  it  now 
imposes.  And  what  is  this  contribution  ? It  is  valued 
at  about  4,800,0001.  in  war,  in  addition  to  the  interest 
of  your  debt,  which  is  140,0001.  per  annum ; that  is, 
equal  to  the  charge  of  your  establishment,  four  times 
greater  than  any  past  war  establishment,  a charge 
equal  to  the  support  of  128,000  soldiers,  which  is  near 
eight  times  as  much  as  you  paid  in  former  wars ; so 
that  you  are  to  multiply  your  charge  for  the  loss  of 
your  Parliament,  or  rather  you  are  to  pay  the  tribute 
of  the  slave ; before  this  you  raised  the  supply  of  free- 
men— a charge,  I say,  which  if  for  troops  to  be  kept  in 
the  country,  establishes  a military  government  as  com- 
plete as  in  Russia ; which  will  therefore  render  you  a 
slave  or  a bankrupt,  a military  province  of  England,  or 
a beggar,  indeed  both ; for  though  I do  not  think  the 
means  of  this  country  are  unequal  to  every  necessary 
expense,  yet  I do  think  they  are  inadequate  to  that 
contributory  expense  which  the  union  stipulates.  I 
do  think  they  are  unequal  to  a war  contribution  of 
4,800,0001.  per  annum ; and  I think  the  attempt  will 
exhaust  this  country  at  the  same  time  that  it  enslaves 
her.  Colour  it  as  you  please,  she  will  pay  more  than 
she  is  able  ; and  she  will  pay  for  a force  not  to  protect 
but  to  enslave. 

“ Do  we  know  that  the  balance  of  our  trade  with  all 
the  world  is  but  half  a million  in  our  favour,  and  that 
this  half  million  is  to  supply  the  absentee  drain  of  above 
two  millions,  which  is  to  be  greatly  increased  by  the 
operation  of  tho  union,  by  which  we  are  to  pay  not 
only  absontee  representation,  but  absentee  establish- 


ment ? Do  we  know  that  even  now,  when  we  borrow 
about  3,000, 000Z.  per  annum  from  England,  the 
exchange  is  greatly  against  us  P Do  we  know  that  at 
this  very  moment  the  revenue  has  fallen  800,0001.  P a 
fall  which  could  be  only  occasional  if . your  constitution 
were  suffered  to  continue ; but  if  the  union  and  its  new 
drain,  contributions,  discontents,  military  government, 
and  military  maxims  shall  succeed,  is  ominous  and 
alarming.  Knowing  all  these,  what  have  we  done  P Wo 
have  over-rated  our  country  in  wealth  to  over-rate  her 
in  contribution  ; to  apply  that  contribution  to  the 
maintenance  of  a military  to  take  away  her  liberty.  I 
speak  of  the  proposed  war  establishment.  What  is  the 
proposed  peace  establishment  ? One-third  greater  than 
past  peace  establishments.  Why  one-third  greater? 
The  increased  pay  of  15,000  men,  the  peace  establish- 
ment of  a militia  of  17,000  men,  the  skeleton  of  the 
yeomen  corps,  will  not  account  for  an  increase  of  one- 
third,  viz. , of  half  a million.  No  ground  whatever  has 
been  laid  for  it,  except,  indeed,  a certain  hint,  which  it 
may  be  expedient  to  mention.  In  peace,  an  army  in 
Ireland  of  20,000 — we  understand  that  perfectly— an 
union  army — a military  establishment  in  peace,  and  a 
rebellion  establishment  in  war;  in  fact,  an  army  not 
for  the  people  of  Ireland,  but  put  upon  them ; not  to 
protect  them,  but  to  protect  the  projects  of  the  minister 
against  them  ; ’tis  true  it  has  been  said  that  England 
will  pay  this  additional  expense,  but  what  is  that? 
The  English  minister  will  make  his  country  assist  in 
the  subjugation  of  the  Irish  by  force  of  arms  ; there  is 
no  great  compliment  in  this ; but  rely  on  it  1 hat  Ireland, 
like  every  enslaved  country,  will  ultimately  be  com- 
pelled to  pay  for  her  own  subjugation ; robbery  and 
taxes  ever  follow  conquest ; the  country  that  loses  her 
liberty  loses  her  revenues.  But  if  the  terms  of  the 
financial  part  of  the  union  were  as  beneficial  as  they 
are  injurious,  it  would  be  of  little  moment,  for  there  is 
an  article  that  whenever  the  minister  shall  raise  the 
debt  of  Ireland  to  an  amount  which  shall  be  as  the  pro- 
portion of  two  to  fifteen  in  relation  to  the  permanent 
debt  of  England  (in  three  years  of  war  they  tell  you 
they  will  do  it),  then  yon  are  to  be  taxed  as  much  as 
England.  Considering  then  the  terms  of  the  union,  so 
far  as  they  relate  to  revenue,  they  amount  to  a continua- 
tion of  the  double  establishment,  an  increase  of  the 
separate  establishments,  and  a military  government, 
with  a prospect  of  soon  succeeding  to  the  full  taxes  of 
England.” 

Hr.  Grattan  then  proceeded  to  refer  to  the  loss  which 
the  Irish  manufacturers  would  incur  through  the 
abolition  of  some  protective  duties  and  the  reduction 
of  others  under  Article  6 of  the  Union,  and  to  other 
matters,  and  then  with  reference  to  a speech  by  Hr. 
Pitt,  went  on  to  say  : — • 

“The  advantages  predicted  in  revenue,  like  those  in 
commerce,  vanish  also ; the  magnificent  million  of  the 
speech  of  the  Irish  Secretary  does  not  appear  in  the 
second  oration  of  the  British  minister.  He  had  indeed 
assumed  a certain  air  of  astonishment  at  the  surmise 
that  Britain  sought  to  obtain  revenue  from  other  coun- 
tries. He  suffered  his  minister  here  to  go  a little 
further,  and  to  teach  us  to  think  that  England  was 
impatient  to  get  rid  of  revenue  ; that  her  turn  now  was 
to  buy  up  constitutions ; that  she  had  become  a chapman 
and  dealer  in  liberty,  and  was  willing  to  pay  Ireland 
for  her  Parliament  half  a million  in  peace  and  one 
million  per  annum  in  war.  I doubted  the  fact ; I had 
not  forgotten  the  American  War  ; I had  not  forgotten 
the  American  Stamp  Act ; I had  not  forgotten  Hr.  G. 
Grenville’s  pamphlet,  containing  a proposal  to  tax 
Ireland  as  well  as  America ; I had  not  forgotten  the 
proposal  of  the  present  minister  of  England,  contained 
in  one  of  the  propositions  of  1785,  namely,  that  the 
surplus  of  the  hereditary  revenue  should  go  to  England ; 
when,  therefore  the  same  minister,  in  a state  of  tenfold 
distress,  disclaimed  revenue,  and  when  the  minister 
here  averred  that  England  was  to  pay  a contribution  to 
Ireland,  I did.not  believe  either  j but  when  the  former 
disavows  the  latter,  and,  in  his  second  speech,  as 
printed,  he  is  made  to  say  that  Ireland  is  to  pay  pretty 
much  what  she  does  now ; that  is  to  say,  not  as  the 
minister  here  said,  a million  less,  but  above  four  times 
as  much  as  she  paid  in  any  former  war,  and  many  times 
as  much  as  she  is  able,  and  such  an  expense  as  the 
rebellion,  not  the  war,  produced — I say,  when  the 
minister  sets  forth  such  as  our  contribution  hereafter, 
be  does  renounce  all  benefits  predicted  in  finance  with 
as  much  candour  as  he  abandons  all  benefits  predicted 
in  commerce  to  result  from  his  fatal  measure  of  union.” 
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